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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the rally day period conducted by 
the churches of Altoona, Pa., late in Sep- 
tember 1956, I delivered the following 
Phas titled “Religion in America To- 
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It Is an honor to be invited to participate 
in this annual rally day service. 

I regard it as a special privilege and one 
Which I have accepted in a epirit of deepest 
reverence, 

Rally day is a very important occasion on 
the church calendar. 

It signifies the end of the summer season 
When warm weather and vacations adversely 
affect church attendance. 

Rally day sounds the call to action, as we 
take inventory of our spiritual needs and 
Prepare to care for them during the en- 
“ulng months by establishing regularity in 
Our attendance at church. 
a Not only on rally day but in fact every 
ây of the year we should thank God for 
lin, Churches for they are the Nation's first 
Of defense, 
har brough our churches we as a Nation 
Sis been able to maintain a standard of 
Nasty and decency without which the 
ation would not be worth saving nor 
be its citizenry care for any interest 
i sa their own sclfish personal gratifica- 


dent an accepted fact that a nation with 
E moral convictions and a deep rev- 
Ce for God is able through His divine 
Tore to defend itself against all enemies, 
ign and domestic. 
our d you ever stop to realize that should 
Atte Churches fall into decay and ruin 
rica would become overwhelmingly pa- 
Tao a few years, 

is fact should make an indelible im- 
all Pay on our minds and hearts and urge 
chureh Us to apprecinte more fully the 

fos üs a spiritual powerhouse whose 

é n of light and goodness encompasses 
Ir utr? Elobe. 
Indigent have a fuller appreciation of the 
our eoensable position the Church plays in 
a Nation T lives, then, as individuals and as 
Our Feen We will be better able to discharge 
Chrno bility of actively supporting the 
6 Doria ‘all it is defending in the fields 

Nel and spiritual development. 

i ous groups through the Church are 
the fat sa Gospel to the four corners of 
Moaphinr, and in so doing, creating an at- 
of robs e of confidence and goodwill that is 
lomatic ae than costly armaments or dip- 

teaninehe ne which so often leads 
ti glers peace pacts between the na- 


Ons of the wor 


Let us ney Ame 
= the onus a wi eh 
Of us are familiar wi 

Ple th the picture de- 

ring the Pilrrims on their pares church 
Th, as both Bibies and rites, 

È A were many reasons why the New 

Ploncers might bave remained near 
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thelr primitive homes and worshipped under 
the sheltering trees with one eye on the 
prowling Indians. 

The well known painting, however, shows 
them—men, women, and children—trudging 
along the snow-pliled forest path on their way 
to the rudely constructed meetinghouse, 
their reverent hands had fashioned for divine 
worship, A 

The Pilgrims on their way to church re- 
mind us, as these spiritual ancestors of ours 
fought for their very lives, that Sunday 
morning for them was not a time to catch 
up in sleep, not an opportunity to clear 
more needed land or plant crops, not a time 
to indulge in sports and amusements. 

In spite of the hazards and the hardship 
of it, Sunday morning was a time to go to 
church. 

The Pilgrims went, and by so doing they 
contributed their physical presence as a wit- 
ness to their faith in God and by which they 
lived. 

Jt is a serious indictment against our gen- 
eration, that for literally millions of Ameri- 
cans church attendance is ignored. 

With 3 global wars engulfing our Nation in 
the short span of 33 years, it is little wonder 
that there has been the growing realization 
that the church is the bulwark and arsenal 
of all that makes our Nation great. 

Even the radio and television stations 
across the land signify this truth, as they 
sandwich between commercials the devo- 
tional song called Let's Go to Church Next 
Sunday Morning. 

We profess to be a Christian Nation, but 
deserted churches give the Me to the creed 
we claim to profess. 

When we remain away from church, it does 
something to that fragile plant called rev- 
erence, which needs watering at least once 
a week.. 

Surely there can be no question that un- 
less we give regular expression to sn emotion 
or conviction, it will die or grow dim. 

As we thank God for our churches, let us 
do it in church and not from some reclining 
place, as we deny our Creator 1 hour of wor- 
ship on Sunday. 

Rally day, therefore, is an opportune time 
to examine our own conscience, and at the 
same time to keep in mind that in the Com- 
munist world churches of every denomina- 
tion are being ruthlessly persecuted in the 
diabolical effort to-destroy man's belief in 
God. 

It is e ging to know that religion 
in Americ® today is a mighty and increasing 
force, 

Statistics may sometimes seem hard to un- 
derstand, or inconclusive, or dull, but today’s 
religious statistics are as clear an indication 
of the way the wind blows as a million straws, 
all blowing one way, as conclusive as the 
force of that wind, and exciting as its impact. 

In 1850, 16 percent of the population of 
America were church members. 

By 1900, the percentage had climbed, slowly 
and with setbacks, to 36 percent. 

Through the first half of the 20th century 
the increase continued up to 57 percent, 
and the most recent figures, for 1955, released 
this month by the National Council of 
Churches, show that approximately 61 per- 
cent of all Americans are now eohurch 
members. 

In actual numbers the American church 
membership has now, for the first time, 
passed the 100 million marr. 
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* Yn 1906, half a century ago, there were 
209,266 churches of all denominations In the 
United States. 

‘Though both the shift of population from 
the country to the city, and the increasing 
tendency to consolidate churches where pos- 
sible, tended to reduce the total number of 
churches, that number, after sinking to 199,- 
302 in 1936, rose to 300,056 for 1954. 

The result is, that we now haye both more 
members in each congregation, and more 
actual church buildings. 

In 1955 5,393 new church buildings were 
reported and the money spent on new con- 
struction during that year is said by the 
national council to constitute a new record. 

The total financial contribution of mem- 
bers to their churches continued an upward 
trend, per capita contributions rising 7 per- 
cent in 1955, to reach the sum of $48.81 
annually. 

If money talks they are surely good words 
that we hear from that money. 

Both the increase in church membership 
and the growing concern for the education 
and mora! training of our youth are refiected 
in a 3.4-percent increase in Sunday school 
enrollments. 

Newspapers and magazines are full of dis- 
cussions of the religious boom. 

Book publishers find that the sales of re- 
gious books are large and steadily in- 


creasing. 

Political actions reflecting both the popu- 
lar feeling and the convictions of indi- 
viduals in the Government, include the pro- 
vision of the Prayer Room in the Capitol, 
the addition of the phrase “under God” to 
the pledge of allegiance, the issuance of a 
stamp bearing the words “In God We Trust,” 
the provision by law that the same motto 
is to appear on all our coins designed in the 
future, and most recently the adoption of the 
statement “In God We Trust” as the official 
motto of the United States. 

Besides the increase in church membership 
there is a remarkable increase in both the 
number of prayer groups and the number 
of members in established prayer groups. 

In Government agencies, in business, in 
neighborhoods, it is becoming more and more 
the custom to meet occasicnally to pray to- 
gether, and to conduct programs of speaking, 
or reading, or discussion, on the subject of 
prayer. 

In magazines and newspapers, and in the 
public transportation vehicles, we have 
grown familiar with the advertisements 
urging people to attend the churches of their 
choice, to take thelr families to church, to 
go to Sunday school with their children, to 
pray together as families, 

Iam not sure how much effect this sort 
of advertising bas, but I feel sure the adver- 
tising is itself, the effect of an urge among 
all the American people, to deepen their re- 
ligious experience and to give tangible evi- 
dence of the faith that is in them. 

Ministers and other theological thinkers 
have published many articles criticizing the 
current popularity of religion as superficial 
and tainted with self-interest. 

But the very fact that such critical articles 
are published in great numbers shows that a 
deep and honest Interest must be somewhere 
in the American public. 

Surely those who are indulging in super- 
ficial emotionalism do not welcome search- 
ing criticism of their motives, and it is far- 
fetched to suppose that those who are drop- 
ping more money in the collection basket 
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are doing it in the expectation of any finan- 
cial or material return. 

Some of the criticism, too, it must be re- 
marked, is more superficial than any of the 
religious manifestations toward which it is 
directed. 

Typical of the easy sneer with which some 
critics content themselves and may fool their 
readers is a sentence from a recent article on 
the religious views of our current presidential 
candidates: 

“Many critics of the ground swell of reli- 
gious manifestations in America today see in 
President Eisenhower a personification of 
this popular piety.” 

The very image this critic has chosen to 
avail himself of betrays the inconsistency of 
his attack. = 

Of course, there nre superficial religious 
manifestations in America today. There al- 
ways were such manifestations in this coun- 
try and in every other country. 

However, for perfectly practical reasons the 
superficial manifestations will become great- 
er when it becomes more profitable for the 
hypocrites and self-servers to pretend to real 
religious feeling, and that is precisely when 
a real ground swell of religion is manifest- 
ing itself. 

I am glad to believe that President Eisen- 
hower's religion, and the religion of Adlai 
Stevenson likewise, is & part of this ground 
swell of religious feeling and conviction in 
the American people. 

There is not cause for complacency, and 
there is no complacency, in the religion of 
America today. 

We have the forward movement and the 
forward urge. 

We are striving to bring our actions into 
closer accord with our professions of moral 
principle and to submit our individual good 
to the gocd of all. 

There will always be those—who will rest 
content with the system of morality—ex- 
pressed by the motto, “Honesty is the best 
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But I believe that America today—and the 
world today—need a heroic virtue—reaching 
far beyond that feeble and petty sentiment. 

We shall not hold our earth and sky to- 
gether—nor each individual of us—keep his 
own soul and body together—uniless we adopt 
that heroic virtue—expressed in the old 
saying—“Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall.” 

And we shall not save our Individual souls 
if we consider it fashionable merely to be 
seen “going to church.” 

We need the rock-ribbed faith of our 
forefathers who founded this “Nation under 
God” and who never tired of constantly seck- 
ing his protection. 

We should never forget—that the atomic- 
hydrogen age in which we livye—had its birth 
when Almighty God—first entrusted the 
secrets of the atom to our Nation. 

Therefore, we owe Him—not only our 
allegiance—but our constant prayers of 
thanksgiving—that this Nation was sparcd 
from the unhappy fate of Japan—which be- 
came the testing ground for the devastating 
atomic attack in World War II. 

Let us on this rally day—resolve to make 
an earnest effort—to stimulate Interest in 
church membership—and above all—regu- 
lar church attendance. 

Let us with our friends and loved ones— 
turn our thoughts more frequently to 
church—and by prayer and devotion—ac- 
knowledge our utter dependence—on the 
God who hath made and preserved us a 
Nation. 

Thus we will be doing more—than thank- 
ing God for the church, 

We will be conducting our spiritual lives— 
in such an edifying manner—that the church 
will thank God for- our sid—in its mission 
to extend the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Let us joyfully look forward to fulfilling 
our obligation to the church by regular at- 
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tendance, and as we enter its portals may 
our hearts be attuned to the true Spirit of 
God, enabling us to say in all sincerity and 
from the innermost recesses of our hearts: 
“Sweet hour of prayer! Sweet hour of 
prayer! 

That calls us from a world of care. 

And bids us, at our Father's throne 

Make all our wants and wishes known. 


“In seasons of distress and grief 

Our souls have often found relief. 
And cit escaped the tempter's snare, 
By thy return, sweet hour of prayer.” 


What Does the Name Matter as Long as 
the Pelicy Works? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “What Does the Name Matter as 
Long as the Policy Works?” which ap- 
peared in the January 2, 1957, issue of 
the Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

We are now to have what will probably 
be called the Dulles doctrine. Its main 
points are summarized by the Associated 
Press: 

1. A request to Congress for “specific 
standby authority for Elsenhower to use 
United States troops if he thought this 
necessary to fight Soviet aggression in the 
Middie East." 

2. A 2-year program of economic aid total- 
ing more than $400 million available to any 
Middle East country. 

This newspaper believes the proposals are 
sound, We support them, and hope the new 
Congress will do likewise without delay. 
Our position is not altered by the fact that 
we object to the method by which this new 
departure in our foreign policy has been 
launched. We cite these points of objection: 

1. The policy was announced in press 
statements, without any previous clearance 
with leaders of both parties in Congress. 

2. It was launched in public before Mr. 
Dulles had a conference with Dag Ham- 
marskjold, of the United Nations. No mat- 
ter how we protest that we are not reflecting 
in any way on the ability of the U. N. to deal 
with the Middle East crisis, our ngy attitude 
is a contradiction of Washington's Carlier in- 
sistence on acting only through U. N. chan- 
nels. Once again, Mr. Dulles has taken an 
ungracious way of handling a problem of 
international relations. 

All the same, we believe the policy shows 
a waking up to reality in the White House 
and the State Department. Last September, 
with the elections only 2 few weeks off, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was saying that “as far as 
going into military action under present con- 
ditions is concerned, of course we are not.” 
Now, in the clear dawn of the post-election 
period, he plainly sees the possibility that we 
may need to act and act quickly with mill-* 
tary force in the Middle East. 

We believe that realization brings us closer 
to peace rather than closer to war. We have 
got to recognize that there may be occasions 
when we will need to fight a small war to 
avoid a bigger one. But still more impor- 
tant, the fact that we stand ready to use our 
armed power at qui:k notice lessens the 
chance that we will beve to use it at all. 
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The threat of American armed might is 
the. one thing that has held the Soviet 
surge in any kind of check since World War 
I, as Winston Churchill pointed out years 
ago. During our political campaign it looked 
for a while as if America would stand 
paralyzed no matter what military action 
the Sovicts might take, short of dropping 
bombs on our own cities. That period may 
have brought us closer to a world war than 
we yet realize. Now our policy has come un- 
frozen, and all free people are a little safer. 

This one gesture does not solve the Middie 
East problem, of course. It leaves un- 
answered the question of how we would dcal 
with the undercover type of aggression which 
the Soviets hate mastcred—the oycrturn of 
Middle East governments by “nationalirts” 
and the substituting of Communist regimes. 

Nor does the proposal to spend $400 mil- 
lion for economic development solve the 
aching question of how to spend it. We 
have had for years a blueprint that would 
help convert both Israel and her Arab 
neighbors into something close to the Bibli- 
cal lands of milk and honey. But it has 
never been possible to get the project start- 
ed. Why? Because the Arabs will not sit 
down with the Israelis and discuss the 
program. 

In any case we are now showing the be- 
ginning of wisdom in our Middle East policy. 
There has been an obvious effort to dress up 
the new proposals in the historic finery of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The fact is that it 
owes much more to Harry Truman than to 
Monroe. The Democratic President who 
has been so scorned by the present leaders 
in Washington made a bold decision in 1947 
to save Greece and Turkey fram going down 
the Communist drain. Mr. Elsenhower is now 
proposing the same kind of aid to a wider 
grea of the Middle East. 

This failure of the administration to 
acknowledge any debt to the foreign policies 
that went before is unattractive. So is the 
habit of claiming all morality and patriotism 
for the policies of one party. Nonetheless, 
we will go along with the new proposals, 
no matter whether they are called the Dulles 
doctrine or the Neo-Truman doctrine or the 
Elvis Presiey doctrine. The chances of war 
in the Middle East are much too hot for 
Americans to oppose any plan that has a 
promise of peace. 

People don't look at the brand name of a 
fire extinguisher when they grab it to help 
put out a flash fire. We believe the Eisen- 
hower administration has taken hold of a 
pretty good fire extinguisher, and we don't 
care whut they choose to cail it, 


Size and Weight Limits on Parcel Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Public 
Law 199 of the 82d Congress is a vicious, 
highly discriminatory law that imposes 
a triple standard of availability on the 
use of the parcel-post service. That law 
says that if you are sending a parcel-post 
package from one first-class post-office 
town to another that package may meas- 
ure only 72 inches, length and girth com- 
bined. If your package is traveling only 
in the 1st and 2d postal zones—a maxi- 
mum of about 150 miles—it can weigh 
up to 49 pounds. If your package is 
going a greater distance, it may weigh 
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Only 20 pounds. However, if you send a 
Parcel-post package to or from a 2d-, 
8d-, or 4th-class post office, it is exempt 
from the provisions of Public Law 199, 
and it may weigh up to 70 pounds and 
measure up to 100 combined inches. 

+. Public Law 199 is impossible to explain 
to the average postal patron, The Post 
Office Department says it is very difficult 
to administer and that this law causes 
the Department a loss of some $70 mil- 
lion a year. Public Law 199 imposes 
unnecessarily high parcel-post rates, 
even upon those postal patrons not sub- 
ject to its size and weight limitations. 
It has seriously hampered the movement 
Of small shipments and has created no 
end of ill will on the part of postal 
Patrons. 

The saddest thing about Public Law 
199 is that it has helped no one, not 
even the Railway Express Agency, for 
Whose exclusive benefit it was enacted. 
According to financial reports they are 
required to file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Railway Express 
Agency is faring less well now than be- 
fore they succeeded in getting this bad 
law on the statute books. They claim 
that their payments to their railroad 
Own sworn statements, their net operat- 
ing losses are greater than the amount 

payments were increased. 

When the House Committee on Post 
Office held hearings in 1951 on the bill 
that became Public Law 199, 20 wit- 
nesses protested the enactment of this 
law, while only 8 people supported it. 

those 8, 2 represented the Railway 
ress Agency and 1 represented the 
Tailroad owners of the agency. 

In 1954, 8 days of hearings were held 
by a House subcommittee on the subject 
of parcel-post size and weight limitation. 
At that time, 94 people from all walks 
of America’s economic life urged the 
Congress to repeal Public Law 199, while 
Only 5 witnesses asked that it be retained. 
The Post Office Department presented 
Most conclusive evidence of its dissatis- 
faction with Public Law 199, the prob- 

with respect to its administration, 

and the yery unfavorable effect this law 

had on the postal deficit. But the 

Railway Express Agency held the politi- 

Cal power necessary to block considera- 

tion of legislation to repeal their spe- 
Cial-interest law. 

It is my privilege today, as it has been 
twice before, to introduce legislation de- 
Signed to remove this special-interest 

tion from our statute books and 

restore to the American people equality 

the use of the postal service. The 

bill I am introducing today will restore 

Parcel-post size and weight limitations 

to the historic limits in effect for more 
20 years prior to January 1952. 

I know that the supporters of Public 
Law 199 will again say that I seek to put 
the Post Office in the express business, 
Nothing could be farther from the truth; 
I am only trying to get the Express Co. 
Out of the parcel-post business, a busi- 
ness which experience proves them to be 
completely unqualified to operate. 
ne bill to repeal Public Law 199 will 

ve the support of farm organizations, 
householders, manufacturers and retail- 
ers, and particularly will it have the sup- 
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port of the small-business man who 
cannot afford expensive traffic experts, 
or whose volume of shipment is too small 
for him to participate in joint shipping 
endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my bill will also 
have your support and the support of 
every Member of this body. 
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Tribute to a Team, Coaches, and a Great 
Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
occasion of the sports highlight of the 
New Year, the State University of Iowa's 
35-19 victory over Oregon State in the 
Rose Bowl football game at Pasadena, 
Calif., gives me cause to direct the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to what most ex- 
perts agree is one of the greatest team 
achievements in sports history. Given 
little recognition at the beginning of the 
season, and lightly regarded in the Big 
Ten Conference race, the Iowa Hawkeye 
team of 1956 with unusual spirit and 
great determination and unequaled 
team play, finished first in the toughest 
athletic conference in the United States, 
the Big Ten. In winning this confer- 
ence championship, they also won the 
right to represent the Big Ten in the 
Rose Bowl and then in step with a cre- 
scendo of excellence which built with 
each succeeding game, they went on to 
climax their efforts in the New Year's 
Day victory over a very worthy opponent 
and another fine group of Americans 
from one of the great West's State col- 
leges. 

It is fitting and proper to pay tribute to 
and call attention to the reward that 
comes with wonderful team play demon- 
strated game after game by this great 
group of young men, who under the di- 
rection of a fine, able, intelligent, and 
dedicated coaching staff of which Forest 
Evasheyski, the head coach, is one of 
America’s finest examples of athletic 
statesmanship. 

At a college or university all of these 
virtues are not enough and so it is im- 
portant to point out also that behind 
these coaches is also one of the most 
loyal student bodies in the entire United 
States, never for a moment letting up in 
their support, which has been character- 
istic and loyal throughout all history of 
our school, and with them, of course, a 
great faculty always boosting, always 
supporting without sacrificing the prin- 
ciples of our school—all of its programs 
and every phase of this great school 
whose supreme objective is to build a 
great and more effective citizen for to- 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, the point I am trying to 
make and one that should be noted, is 
that we not only have a great football 
team, but behind it one of the greatest 
educational institutions in the world. 
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The State University of Iowa will mark 
its 110th anniversary this year. It was 
created by the first general assembly of 
the State on February 25, 1847, within 
90 days after the State became a part. of 
our Nation. This is significant because 
it indicates that our pioneers knew and 
understood that to grow we must have 
and support an educational system. 
During this more than a century of serv- 
ice, the university’s work has touched 
and benefited every city, village, and 
home within the boundaries of Iowa. 
Consistently throughout her history, the 
university has maintained an educa- 
tional program of the highest integrity 
as the base for all of her activities and 
the foundation upon which the super- 
structure of professional, semiprofes- 
sional, and graduate education has been 
erected, under one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, educational leaders, the 
president, Virgil. Hancher, who with the 
help of the board of regents and friends 
has built up at the university a great 
faculty with great ambitions to contrib- 
ute not only in championships in sports, 
but also the champion of the great cause 
that is America by inspiring its student 
body, its friends in cooperation with all 
education, institutions, and interest all 
across our great Nation. HA 

From the days when she stood on 
Iowa’s physical wilderness, the State 
University of Iowa has been on the 
world's educational frontier. She has 
pioneered and advanced with her State, 
and, with justifiable pride, points to her 
distinguished contributions to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the well- 
being of the State of Iowa. 

Iowa's football team and its Rose Bowl 
victory, symbolic of one of sportsdom’s 
finest achievements, is the start of an- 
other year in which Americans in all 
walks of life and endeavor will be con- 
scious of the leadership of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Since the victory is nearest and dear- 
est to the sweat, blood, and tears of the 
players and coaches, I ask that special 
recognition be given by herein listing 
Iowa's roster for the Rose Bowl game: 

Head Coach Forest Evashevski and As- 
sistant Coaches Bob Flora, Chalmers El- 
liott, Archie Kordos, Henry Piro, Jerry 
Burns, and Jerry Hilgenberg. 

Players: Don Ahlgren, left end, senior; 
Frank Bloomquist, left guard, junior: 
Don Bowen, right guard, junior; Russell 
Breedlove, center, sophomore; John Bur- 
roughs, left tackle, junior; Bob Com- 
mings, left guard, junior; Roy Coppotelli, 
quarterback, junior; Dick Deasy, cocap- 
tain, right guard, senior; Don Dobrino, 
left halfback, senior; Hugh Drake, right 
guard, sophomore; Randy Duncan, quar- 
terback, sophomore; Kevin Furlong, 
right halfback, sophomore; Jim Gibbons, 
left end, junior; Frank Gilliam, right 
end, senior; Bill Gravel, left halfback, 
sophomore; Gary Grouwinkel, right 
guard, sophomore; Collins Hagler, right 
halfback, junior; Bill Happel, right half- 
back, junior; Fred Harris, fullback, jun- 
ior; Toni Hatch, right end, senior; Bob | 
Haussman, right end, senior; Jon Janda, 
fullback, junior; Jerry Jenkinson, left 
end, junior; Alex Karras, left tackle, 
junior; Paul Karras, right guard, soph- 
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omore; Dick Klein, right tackle, sopho- 
more; Delmar Kloewer, left halfback, 
junior; Melvin Knotts, right halfback, 
sophomore; George Kress, left tackle, 
senior; Jeff Langston, left end, sopho- 
more; Charlie Lewis, right tackle, sopho- 
more; John Nocera, fullback, sophomore; 
Orlando Pellegrino, right halfback, sen- 
ior; Charlie Pierce, center, junior; Ken 
Ploen, quarterback, senior; Bob Pres- 
cott, right end, sophomore; Frank Rig- 
ney, right tackle, junior; Bill Scott, left 
tackle, sophomore; Bob Stifter, fullback, 
junior; Don Suchy, cocaptain, center, 
senior; Dick Theer, right guard, junior; 
Gene Veit, quarterback, junior; Marion 
Walker, fullback, senior; Jim Willett, 
rizht tackle, senior. 

In making this tribute to the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and the fine contribution in 
sports that it has made, I should like to 
point out that I mean in no way to be- 
little the programs and objectives of 
any institution, but rather to point out 
the great contributions of all institutions 
of learning all across every section of our 
country. 


Arguments Over Tight Money Haven't 
Been Setiled Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Januery 3, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Arguments Over Tight Money 
Haven't Been Settled Yet,” which ap- 
peared in the January 1, 1957, issue of 
the Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


ARGUMENTS Over Ticmr MONEY HAVEN'T BEEN 
SETTLED YET 


The year ends with the debate over tight 
money still unsettled. This is to say that it 
is unsettled as far as the users of money are 
concerned. As to those who make our coun- 
try’s monetary policy, the point is settled. 
It is an accomplished fact, to be supported 
for some time to come against almost cer- 
tain political and personal opposition. 

By “tight money” we mean, of course, re- 
strictions on credit by higher interest rates, 
which make borrowing harder and less de- 
sirable. It is the sort of thing that poses 
& problem for Kentucky in the unexpected 
difficulty of selling its $100 miilion of road 
bonds. 

It is the sort of thing that has the con- 
struction business worrled, because home 
mortgages will cost more. It has the so- 
called small-business man worried because 
he feels that the burden of higher interest 
is primarily heavy on him with his smaller 
Tange of operations, 

Politically it is going to mean this year 
that nobody may count on Federal tax re- 
ductions, The national budget will be up 
beyond last year's expectations. Troubles in 
the world will push it up beyond $70 billion, 
where last January the outlook was for five to 

-six billion less. And this isn’t the only thing 
to keep taxes high. The debt limit must go 
up. 

It will cost more to manage the national 
debt. High interest touches government (as 
we see in Kentucky) as well as the individ- 
ual or the business, To sell its bonds, the 
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Federal Government undoubtedly will have 
to raise rates. It is a sign of the times and 
the competitive pressures that sales of sav- 
ings bonds in November were little more than 
half those in January, and also that redemp- 
tions went ahead of sales in the last 4 
months. 

Why, then, does the Government set a pol- 
icy which costs it (meaning the taxpayer) 
money? There is the simple point that pros- 
pects of inflation have official Washington 
and all our public agencies of fiscal policy 
in a state of jitters. Recession has ceased 
to worry anybody at all; officially, that is. 
It is rather those figures on the cost-of-living 
index which month on monotonous month 
show prices a little higher, which set to work 
our built-in influences of inflation—the 
“escalator” union contracts, for example. 

It is the necessity of explaining after every 
report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
that this isn’t inflation, but only a higher 
relative level of prosperity. Such explana- 
tions have worn thin. The Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, defending tight 
money, must needs point out that every rise 
of 1 percent in the oificial index of consumer 
prices costs the public $2.5 billion a year. 

There have been a dozen or so such rises 
in the last few years. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which claims its influence as a 
stabilizing force to be one of its chief glories, 
can’t keep on forever calling this situation 
stability. An attack on the trend becomes a 
matter of extreme necessity. 

SEEDS. OF POLITICAL WAR 


Excepting not even foreign policy, tight 
money is likely to be the big point of politi- 
cal conflict in the new Congress. Hearts will 
bleed for the small-business man, He was 
loudly promised tax relief in the Democratic 
platform, more discreetly promised favor- 
able consideration by the campaigning Pres- 
ident. Now he is informed he cannot expect 
a cut in basic corporate-income taxes. 

His aim had been at least a cut of 10 per- 
cent in the tax rate for the first $25,000 
income. Even the President's Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business recommended last 
August a total cut of $600 million in taxes 
on small business. But that was when re- 
cession rather than inflation was the fear, 
when the campaign was on and when the 
Suez was the same old canal and not a breach 
in the world’s peace. 

Tight money also brings to our national 
money managers the need of quieting emo- 
tions of those who want to float bonds or 
get Federal appropriations for highways and 
schools. William McChesney Martin, Jr., the 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman, biuntly 
urges delay in these things. What boots it 
if money is freer (interest lower) for every- 
thing from homes to highways if the release 
of money (an inflationary influence) sends 
prices and costs up by a conceivable 15 
percent. 

In short, the events leading up to the tight- 
money policy, at least in administration eyes 
and in those of the nonpartisan Federal Re- 
serve Board, seem to call for something more 
rigid than the conventional idea of letting 
money seek its level, fitting supply to de- 
mand. It calls for clamps, to pen the whirl- 
wind. The thing it won't pen, however, is the 
arguments. 


How TV Came to the Okanogan 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALT HORAN 


A OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my own 
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remarks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
I am pleased to include an article from 
the Okanogan Independent. It tells of 
the hard work, the cooperation and the 
multiple struggles which folks in my dis- 
trict have experienced in order to enjoy 
television. 

No country in the world has television 
as has America and every American 
Paowa be assisted in every way to enjoy 

b. 
The article follows: 
How TV CAME TO THE OKANOGAN 
(By Russell DeTro, Riverside) 


The first meeting of Better Community 
Television Association was held just a little 
over 1 year ago, October 10, 1955, to. be exact. 
That evening we didn't have a clue. The 
only thing we knew for sure was that we 
all wanted television * * è that was the ob- 
ject of the meeting. - 5 

How we were going to accomplish our goal, 
we certainly did not know. During that 
meeting you folks selected eight directors 
from Malott, Okanogan, Omak, and River- 
side. It ts my pleasure now to introduce 
these folks to you. First, our president, Mr. 
Joe Haussler; second, our secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne Sack. Then representing Malott, 
Kenny Jimeson; representing Okanogan, 
Steve Workman and Clarence Pratt; repre- 
senting Omak, O. A. Braun (better known 
as Brownie) and Francis Tritle; and yours 
truly, Russ DeTro representing Riverside. 

We bad a second meeting a short time later 
in the Sawdust Maker's Hall and it was at 
this meeting that we decided on the $15 
fee per family for membership in the or- 
ganization. 

Our task had begun. We first incorporated, 
then took out liability insurance and insur- 
ance against lightning and fire to cover our 
installation. 

Malott had their own TV so, with their aid, 
we set about improving our own setup. We 
took a portable outfit, battery operated, to 
the top of Omak Mountain. Already we were 
fighting 2 feet of snow up there. This setup 
was entirely unsatisfactory, for many rea- 
sons, and we were forced to give it up. 

We knew our only hope was to convert 
from one channel to another which would 
not interfere with reception from any other 
source. We joined the Washington State 
TV Association and began to work in con- 
junction with Wenatchee TV Association, 
which had been faced with a similar situa- 
tion and were in the act of converting also. 

Around New Year's we had another meet- 
ing and at this meeting it was practically 
decided to give up. Old man winter had 
closed in on us so fast and so furlous it was 
considered virtually impossible to set up a 
station against such odds. Moreover, our 
finances were low—we had been trying to 
operate with practically no money at all. 

Tt was at this time that a crew from Biles- 
Coleman Lumber Co. came to us saying they 
would run the line up the mountain against 
any odds and would guarantee its comple- 
tion. That line, due to the route that had 
to be taken at that time of year was 314 
miles long—over drifts 30 feet deep, around 
bluffs, over bluffs, through banks of trees 
covered with snow, through the tops of 
trees—you never saw such a circuitous route, 
but run it through they did.. 

Perhaps you wonder how we operated 
with no money, so here I feel I must tell you 
something. At times Joe Haussler loaned 
the organization as high as $500 of his own 
personal money, at a time when we could 
have been closed down the very next day. 
Joe risked his §500 because you people 
wanted TV so badly and he was determined 
to get it for you 

The equipment was packed in on men's 
backs, on snowshoes. Out in the snow we 
set up our statlion—one channel converted 
from one to another that would not inter- 
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fere. Then we`found the converter would 
not stand the low temperatures, moreover 
it had to have a constant temperature. 

while the winter got worse, drifts be- 
came deeper and the odds against us were 
even greater. Out came the bulldozers to 

us a road to get up to the peak, but 
We would no sooner do this than along would 
come another blizzard and all our efforts 
Were to no avail. On snowshoes and by 
brute strength a retrigerator was taken to 
the top of Omak Mountain but after all the 
trouble of getting it up there it was found 
Unsatisfactory for housing the converter, 

It was then that we secured permission 
to use the Forest Service lookout. This was 
& most fortunate development since the ice 
On the antenna and wire was a great hazard. 
At one time ice had actually formed 13 

ches thick on the Forest Service line and 
broke it down. 

Carl Yoder and Joe Haussler started up 
to the lookout one Sunday when we were 
having trouble with TV. They went by. way 
or Creek and the Horace Clough's ranch 
and got caught in a terrible blizzard, If 
anyone doubts the fierceness of a blizzard 
on Omak Mountain in the dead of winter 
When the winds reach a velocity of 100 miles 
Per hour and.the temperature is away below 
zero + © © he should go up there sometime 
When one ts at its height and have a look for 

elf! Carl and Joe actually crawled on 
eir hands ang knees for the last mile, the 
Wind was so strong they just couldn't stand 
Up. They were trying to follow the power- 
line into the lockout and fortunately they 
Made it, but it took their combined efforts 
to push the door of the lookout shut against 
t raging wind. Then there they sat, ma- 
Tooned on that peak in the midst of a violent 
blizzard. Two days later Vern Allenbaugh 
actually risked his life to drop food to Joe 
and Carl from an airplane. 
I point these things out to you merely 
show you that installing the equipment 
At that time was certainly no picnic. Joe 
H made 18 trips on snowshoes up that 
‘tain last winter, and many others went 
Up time and again. Art Fulford risked 
his 820,000 “cat” up there on nu- 
Merous occasions—Millard Fowler spent 
Nearly a week up there bulldozing. 
you know what pay anyone has ever 
Tecelved for his contribution to the success 
Of our TV as we know it today? In actual 
Pay—not 1 red cent. Labor has cost us 
Nothing except for one engineer we em- 
Ployed to come in from Wenatchee. Yes, I 
meen that, Art Pulford himself has actually 
bupdreds of dollars invested In this venture 

t never has he asked for a dime. He just 
yanted TV for all of us, as did Millard Fowler, 

Se Haussler, Carl Yoder, Kenny Jimeson, 
ancis Tritte, Eddie Gazaway, Wayne Sack, 
n Jaquish, Doug Russel, and the crew from 

'S-Coleman, to mention only a few of 
è workhorses who have spent a great deal 
time, work, and money so that you folks 
n enjoy TV in your homes as you are doing 


of 
Ca 
weet we haye come a long way in-a year. 
in” directors have had 30 or more meetings 
Omak besides meetings in Bridgeport, 
‘ewster, Wenatchee, ete, All local meetings 
Sve been held in Billy Kohls’ office in Omak. 
in has stood all the expenses of such meet- 
Sg Such as light and fuel, moreover, Billy 
ag been at our beck and call for any legal 
ea and we have required plenty in the 
horace Weeks—all for free. Our hats are off 
Yerea? Kohls along with the rest who perse- 


tuane Fcc our installation and ac- 
th, y commended us on our effort since 

ere was no interference. By converting 
el 2 to channel 8; 4 to 10, and 6 to 12 
Ave tried to eliminate all interference— 
ible from any source. As far as we 
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‘We have always had difficulty getting 
equipment and getting tt Installed. This 
stemmed from two causes: first, our-finances 
were always so low and second, we could 
never get anyone who was qualified to work 
on our installation. Most all of our equip- 
ment was built and installed by amateurs 
in our locality—men who were ham radio 
operators when boys. This includes ampli- 
fiers, converters, and transmitting antennas, 
much of which we were told was against all 
electronics and would not work, but it does 
work and we have good TV in Okanogan 
County. 

You ean bet we're growing and going 
ahead. We now have our own building to 
house our antenna and amplifiers erected 
this last summer by volunteer labor, on 
Omak Mountain. We will soon have 6 satel- 
lite stations working from it for we are now 
getting set up to include Oroville, Tonasket, 
Riverside, Omak, Okanogan, and Malott into 
one big unit getting power off Omak Moun- 
tain. 


It has been an up-hill battle all the way 
but we're winning it just the same. One 
important factor I must tell you about is 
the support we have received from the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from this State, they 
have reaHy fought for us in Washington. 
The correspondence we have had with them 
gave us the courage to continue our opera- 
tions. 

In 12 short months we've come a long way. 
We hope the next 12 will continue even 
better—getting finer equipment and good 
TV reflector reception for the thousands of 
people in our Okanogan County. 


Newsmen Should Challenge This Ban on 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Newsmen Should Challenge This 
Ban on News,” which appeared in the 
January 1, 1957, issue of the Courier- 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 

For 8 years, the news Americans have re- 
ceived from Communist China has come from 
foreign sources. British and French news- 
men are not barred by their governments 
from working in China, and we haye had dis- 
patches from some of them. There have 
been other stories, some colored by the an- 
tagonism of Formosa or by propagandists of 
both sides in Hong Kong. But the valuable 
observations of objective and competent 
American reporters on one of the most im- 
portant national revolutions of modern times 
have been lost to us for years. 

This situation has come about because 
our State Department stamps American pass- 
ports as not valid for use in China, and 
newsmen until now have respected the ban 
even though professionally they disapproved 
of it. But last summer the Chinese Govern- 
ment suddenly offered visas to 18 American 
newsmen. Whatever the motives behind the 
offer, this meant an opening of the shutters 
behind which China has been hidden from 
our sight, a chance to know something of 
what has been going on among a people who 
once were our friends. 

A CALCULATED RISK 


Our State Department, backed by President 
Eisenhower, urged all the invited correspond- 
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ents to decline, and refused to validate any 

for China. But the lost oppor- 
tunity rankled, and last week three American 
newsman ignored their passports and crossed 
into China. They and their employers under- 
stood that by doing so they removed them- 
selves from the protection of the State De- 
partment, but this is a calculated risk and 
one that newsmen have taken for years when- 
ever they enter troubled areas, 

It is understandable that our Government, 
which still insists that passports are a privi- 
lege rather than a right, might utter some 
warning; even that it should go to the length 
of revoking their passports. But it has gone 
further than this, invoking the “broad retali- 
atory powers” of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. With some measure of prudence the 
State Department refrained from saying what 
its retaliation would be, other than mention- 
ing the seizure of bank accounts. 

Since most photographers and reporters 
aren’t noted for their great wealth, this threat 
might seem more comic than awe-inspiring. 
But it is one that makes the State Depart- 
ment look foolish as well.as obstinate and one 
that should be fought vigorously by publish- 
ers and editors. “It should be clearly under- 
stood,” says the official statement, “that in 
taking this action the United States is not 
motivated by any desire to deny to the 
American public Information about Commu- 
nist China." Yet this is the ultimate, the 
only important effect, of its eontinued denial 
to newsmen of the right of free foreign travel. 


TIME FOR A NEW LOOK 


The three men who have decided to chal- 
lenge the Department's ban apparently did so 
with the considered support of their pub- 
lishers and in full knowledge that there 
would be angry repercussions. But they de- 
serve credit for challenging a ruling that 
many newspapermen and many lawyers feel 
goes beyond the proper function of a State 
Department. The power to forbid free travel 
for a serlous purpose is one that the Depart- 
ment has invoked freely since World War II. 
Whether it has done so legally is a matter still 
being argued in the courts. But its practical 
effect in the case of newspaper reporters and 
China has left the country and its officials at 
the mercy of hearsay and second-hand re- 
porting on a huge area vital to the world’s 
future peace, for 8 long years. It is time the 
ban was challenged. 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Introduction of Federal 
Employees Union Recognition Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to give official 
recognition to unions organized by Fed- 
eral employees. This bill grants the 
right to officers or representatives of 
such organizations to present grievances 
in behalf of their members without re- 
Straint, coercion, interference, intimida- 
tion, or reprisal. 

This bill is no revolutionary concept. 
Its enactment would provide the postal 
and Federal employees with rights simi- 
lar to those that the Congress has given 
to employees in private industry. How- 
ever, the Federal Government would not 
lose any of the final authority it now 
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has in employee-employer relationships. 
Nor would the Government be a party to 
collective bargaining. Federal employees 
would not be given any right to strike 
for settlement of grievances. 

Need for this legislation has been rec- 
ognized not only by the employees of 
the Federal Government but also by 
such outstanding organizations as the 
American Bar Association and the Com- 
mission on the Executive Branch of the 
Government, 

I hope to see early and favorable ac- 
tion taken on this proposal. 


Politics Cleaner Than You Think 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, just 
preceding the general election on Novem- 
ber 6, an.Iowa woman, party worker, 
officeholder, and a stanch believer in 
the two-party system in America, made 
public her remarks on the state of politics 
in this country. Since there is food for 
thought for each of us, as well as the 
people we represent, I respectfully direct 
your attention to these observations by 
Mrs. Helen M. Virden, of Mount Pleasant, 
Towa, county recorder for Henry County, 
Iowa. Mrs, Virden’s remarks appeared 
in the Des Moines Sunday Register of 
October 21, 1956: 

Potrrics CLEANER THAN You THINK 


To the average citizen, leading a normal, 
well-oiled life, politics is something that hap- 
pens ever 2 or 4 years. A time for campaign- 
ing, mud-slinging and name-calling that 
must be endured. 

Elections happen every 2 years, but politics 
is a round-the-year business. It is our two- 
party system, the essence of our way of life. 

Regardless of your ideas to the contrary, 
politicians are people. The percentage is 
good and bad politicians is about on a par 
with your neighbors. I believe it is time 
someone spoke in their defense. 


FROM THE CAUCUS TO THE CAPITOL 


I have observed politics from the caucus to 
the capitol. I was on the ground floor in 
Chicago in 1952 when popularity for Ike 
overrode the political machine. I have seen 
a small town school teacher run against one 
of our State's leading industrialists for a 
convention delegate and win because politi- 
clans kept their word even under pressure. 

I have seen a handful of people in a small 
precinct change the vote of a whole State. I 
have had the privilege of recognizing true 
statesmen in precinct leaders, thrusting aside 
personal feelings for the good of their State 
and Nation. 

Precinct workers and leaders are the un- 
sung heroes of our two-party system. They 
are the ones, in the final analysis, who win 
an election. 

They make the house to house canvass, 
they address and mail out tons of literature, 
they keep headquarters open, they use their 
cars to carry folks to the polls, they ring 
doorbells, they use the telephone, they check 
the Lists. 

They do all of this without pay and listen 
to snide remarks about their loyalty as 
ward healers with good humor. 
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POLITICIANS ARE AGREEABLE PEOPLE 


Some of my best friends are politicians, 
They are an honest group of people doing an 
honest day's work and conscious of the needs 
of the people they serve. 

They handle public funds with the same 
care and diligence with which they would 
their own. They build houses, raise chil- 
dren, pay taxes and are useful, helpful citi- 
zens. Besides all of this they are agreeable 
people, 

Perhaps that is why the public is suspi- 
cious of public servants. They are agree- 
able. They know more about tact than 
how to spell it. 

Their livelihood depends on getting along 
with their numerous employers—the public. 
They ask for favors instead of demanding 
them, 

A politician Is often called an opportunist 
or a compromiser because his point of view 
shifts when it is advantageous to his cause. 
This is the strength of free people. 

Think for the moment how often this 
happens to you in your home, in your church, 
in your community. How often can you 
give an unqualified yes or no to an important 
issue and stick to it? How many times does 
Junior win you over for skates he doesn’t 
really need or an extra hour to watch TV 
when he should be in bed? 

If you write to your congressman many 
times he is not in position to give you a 
definite answer. He uses double-talk and 
he develops a good supply from necessity. 
Often he is forced to change his mind on a 
question for the good of the majority. 


POLITICIANS SELL A PRODUCT 


If he is openminded and subject to con- 
viction he will, in some instances, alter a de- 
cision. This makes him a more effective 
legislator than if he is determined always to 
be “right” and stick to his preconceived 
ideas. 

Tam not trying to gild the lily; I am fully 
aware of the political machines and the 
power of pressure. Howeyer, most politicians 
deplore their existence. 

Politics is a trading of influence, the as- 
signment of strategists and a plan for high- 
lighting the attributes of a candidate or an 
issue. Our party and its leaders are the 
product we sell. 

We call it campaign strategy but it is 
actually organization and taking advantage 
of the psychology of the crowd in “getting on 
the bandwagon.” 

During the last century, in this country 
where our need for politicians is so impera- 
tive, we have developed an unfortunate atti- 
tude that too often drives high-caliber men 
and women away from political career. 

Because we are slogan-loving people we 
have fallen victims to the unsavory connota- 
tion of the word “politician.” Just when the 
leaders of this free land stopped being called 
statesman and started being labeled “poli- 
ticians” is open to debate. When Thomas 
Jefferson “dickered” with the French over 
the Louisiana Purchase, the folks of that era 
probably sneered “politician” or “10 per- 
center” or the current equivalent for today's 
terms. 

r can only imagine the furor Monroe 
caused when he signed the Monroe Doctrine. 
“He's selling the country down the river,” 
some citizens probably decided. 

I can almost see that first great politician, 
George Washington, shaking his head over 
the young Nation's pettiness, when the Scot- 
tish immigrant, Wilson, proposed, “all men 
are created equal.” “Dirty politics,” they 
must have whispered. 

Washington silenced the dissension with 
his famous words, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest may repair.” 
Many great and good men have answered 
that challenge through the years to make 
America great. 
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CLEARER ON THE INSIDE 


As a smalltime politician, I ask you to try 
to revise your ideas about politics. It 
is cleaner on the inside looking out than it 
is on the outside looking in. Rub off the 
label and take a good look at the product. 
You can do this by participating in gov- 
ernment, 

Politics is a serious matter. Everything 
we have and everything we want is indirectly 
dependent on the people we elect to office, 
It is as important as that. 

Fortunately we are beginning to undergo 
a social revolution in politics. The blueprint 
for this remodeling is in the heart of the 
people themselves, 

It is only when citizens understand the 
mechanics of politics, the safety valve of our 
two-party system, the need of patronage and 
the necessity of politicians that they begin 
to estimate the worth of public servants and 
learn as I did that politicians are people. 


River Barges and Longer Power Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “River Barges and Longer Power 
Lines,” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 28, 1956, issue of the Madisonville 
Messenger, Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

River BARGES AND LONGER Power LINES 


Electric utility companies and other large 
consumers of soft coal have a mutual interest 
in the removal of unnecessary roadblocks 
from the coal industry's progress, an indus- 
try executive asserts in the current issue of 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. 

The obstacles are discussed by Tom Pickett, 
executive vice president of the National Coal 
Association, and their solution affects the 
running time of the mines, the take-home 
pay of the miner, and the economic welfare 
of communities like our own which are 
largely dependent upon coal. 

The electric utilities haye become coal’s 
largest customer since the railroads deserted 
the black diamond as locomotive fuel and 
turned to the grease burner. It is Mr. Pick- 
ett’s view that the electric utilities have the 
ability to provide all the power that is need- 
ed when it is needed without undue inter- 
ference from the Government. Then he 
declares: 

“To continue as the utilities’ lifetime part- 
ner in power, the coal industry needs only to 
be free of the unfair restraints and unfair 
competition that have been imposed through 
unwise Government policies.” 

The Pickett article reviews Joint efforts of 
the coal and electric power industries to meet 
the challenge of mounting rail-freight rates 
through extension of barge traffic on inland 
waterways. We are seeking quite a trend in 
this direction in our western Kentucky coal 
field, with increased use of the Ohio and the 
Green for transportation of trainloads of 
coal in big barges. The increased traffic On 
the Green was made possible by moderniza- 
tion of locks at Spottsville and Rumsey, 
the huge barges which ply this river which 
borders on Hopkins County are a dally 
now. 

Pickett points out that more than 50 mil- 
lion tons—about 10 percent of the total out- 
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Lert soft coal is now moving from mines 
barges, instead of over diesel-powered 
big which parted company with their 
customer—coal—some time ago. 
Ps & 110-mile coal pipeline in eastern 
Will go into operation next year. It is 
aut ibed as a medium of assured delivery as 
pi as an innovation. Pickett thinks the 
Pap has possibilities and may one of these 
eo competition for railroads serving 
plan, big coal consumers as generating 
ts—at least those in reasonable dis- 
ce from coal-producing areas. 
is more to it than that. Utility ex- 
Perts are at work on the problem of extend- 
© Power transmission over greater distances 
an answer to the problem of constantly 
ing freight rates on coal, The ex- 
higen, Tpect development of lines carrying 
Voltages then those now in uceé, thus 
teeretsing line losses and permitting fur- 
tt transmission of electricity. 
whi is Interesting to note the brain work 
Sais is being devoted to coal's problems. 
util and its big customers, like the electric 
Whi » are hard at work on the problems 
Ch beset the black diamond, This is vast 
also uragement to coal-producing areas— 
it is ma good old American way to work 
out without c to Washington for 
handouts rying gton fo 
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Tea FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Geert to extend my remarks in the R=c- 
Phe T include the following address by 
ant er P. Claxton, Jr., special assist- 

to the Assistant Secretary for Ccn- 
ù mal Relations, at the ninth an- 
w cross-examination tournament, 
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vaas mutual security program which the 
ted States has developed over the period 
oat the end of World War II is one of the 
aun t instruments available to us in the con- 
of our foreign policy. You are now in; 
armistice between 2 days of intensive dis- 
m of whether and how that program 
ould be continued. Being the kind of de- 
ters I have seen you to be, and having done 
Your homework ns I have observed you have, 
te is probably not very much I could add 
ang t you have already read and learned 
iton eee about our own mutual security 
tago I fear that if I tried to take advan- 
Vlen this platform and lecture you on my 
Tow On the subject it would start tomor- 
6 hostilities prematurely and turn this 
song's truce into a shambles. 
tela I shall rest the part of my topic which 
Your to the mutual security program on 
Pot Own knowledge and use it only as a 
Yen Of departure to discuss the newly d2- 
tenn = growing Soviet foreign economic 
pontu the events of the last few weeks in 
teem o Europe and the Middle East there 
Partions be, since the death of Stalin, and 
Year arly since the summit meeting a 
Feb 8° and the 20th Party Congress last 
top UAT, a new trend in Soviet foreign pol- 
Ww AP ce new trend was apparent in all East- 
Make Telations as a marked campaign to 
tive the declared Soviet policy of competi- 
tiup a istence seem plausible, It was par- 
ly apparent in Soviet policies and 
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behavior toward the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries, especially certain countries 
of Asia, where the Sino-Soviet bloc coun- 
tries have been engaged in an unprecedented 
drive to establish good relations by offers 
of increased trade, credits, and technical 
assistance. 

My purpose tonight is to examine with 
you the main outlines of this new Soviet 
economic diplomacy—and its significance to 
our friends in the world and to ourselves— 
as it has developed over the last 3 years. 
The indications have been that the new 
policy of economic penetration was intended 
to be of some extended duration. I believe 
that for the purpose of this evening's dis- 
cucsion—as well as for tentative planning 
purposes—it may be considered as still un- 
derlying the present violence. It must be 
recognized, however, that Soviet behavior in 
Hungary and in the Middle East crisis sug- 
gest that Soviet diplomancy may be enter- 
ing a new, tougher phase which would re- 
quire substantial revision of this assump- 
ticn. 

Let us consider first the magnitude and 
form of the Sino-Soviet bloc’s economic of- 
tensive. 

There have been three principal economic 
means which the bloc has employed to ex- 
pand its tles with free-world countries: (1) 
Its trade-promotion drive, (2) its offers of 
credit, and (3) its technical assistance. 

The trade-promotion drive by the end of 
August of this year had achieved 203 trade 
and payments agreements between the bloc 
and nonbloc countries. This represented 
nearly double the number of such agree- 
ments in force at the end of 1953—with 
most of the increase accounted for by un- 
derdeveloped countries. These bilateral 
agreements generally specify the level of 
trade and types of commodities for which 
the two countries will provide official trad- 
ing facilities. They do not assure that trade 
will reach the specified levels, and in actual 
practice exchanges have often been much 
lower. 

However, bloc trade with the free world 
during the first quarter of this year was 
moving at an annual rate of over $5 bil- 
lion—of which $1.5 billion was with the 
underdeveloped countries. On the bloc side, 
the European satellites accounted for a little 
over half of the trade; the U. S. S. R. one- 
third; and Communist China 15 percent. 
The emphasis on the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is shown by the figures for the non- 
bloo tracing partners. Countries in south 
Asia and the Far East made up 22 percent 
of the trade; those in the Middle East and 
independent Africa 28 percent; Latin Amer- 
ica 30 percent; and the underdeveloped 
countries of nonbioc Europe 20 percent. In 
ell regions, the percentage gains over the 
level of trade 2 years ago are substantial. 
On the other hand, there are relatively few 
countries where’ bloc trade represents as 
much as 10 percent of total foreign trade 
of tiie free country. The notable exceptions 
are Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, Iceland, Burma, 
Egypt, and Turkey, and in some instances 
these countries have for some years had 
fairly significant trading relations with the 
bloc. 

In its trade drive, the bloc has capitalized 
on the desire of underdeveloped countries 
to expand their foreign markets for their 
major products and to stabilize their export 
earnings. It has widely publicized its will- 
ingness to take surplus commodities on long- 
term contracts and has given the impression 
that it is sometimes willing to pay premium 
prices. In return, it offers manufactured 
goods of types which are not produced in 
adoquate quantity in underdeveloped coun- 
tries and are urgently needed to meet the 
targets of ambitious economic development 
programs, : 

Trade prometion has been pushed ener- 
getically through diplomatic channels as 
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well as large numbers of trayeling missions 
and an number of permanent 
trade offers. Bloc use of local advertising 
media has expanded noticeably in Latin 
America and the Near East, and participa- 
tion in trade fairs has grown impressively. 
This year bloc countries are expected to par- 
ticipate in 131 fairs and exhibitions in 37 
free-world countries. Unlike most of the 
earlier bloc efforts, im which general trade 
offers reflected propaganda objectives more 
than any real desire to do business, the pres- 
ent campaign appears to represent a sericus 
drive to expand markets for a wide variety 
of bloc products. 


While these efforts must be credited with 
a considerable degree of success, the sailing 
has not been entirely smooth. For example, 
some of the underdeveloped countries which 
have sold or bartered their products to the 
bloc countries have been disillusioned to 
find that the bloc countries have thus put 
the same goods back in the market in com- 
petition with the original seller. More im- 
portant is the growing recognition through- 
out the free world of the inflexibility and 
other disadvantages of bloc-barter trading. 
In addition, much of the optimism regarding 
sales to the Communists at favorable prices 
has proved unwarranted. The Soviets are 
generally hard traders. This is illustrated 
by the Burmese experience. Burma's rice 
crop $s its major foreign-exchange earner. 
Burma was delighted when the bloc offered 
to buy its surplus rice in barter for goods 
produced by bloe members. This arrange- 
ment, originally hailed as a great benefit to 
Burma, has turned out to be anything but 
a gain, since the products offered in return 
by the bloc are overpriced and have not- 
always been of the types which the Burmese 
wanted most urgently. In Latin America, as 
another example, the countries with the 
largest exports to the bloc have found them- 
selves in the position of creditors since the 
goods offered by the bloc have had relatively 
limited eppeal to their importers. 

Let us now turn from the trade-promo- 
tion aspeet of the new Soviet economic di- 
plomacy to its most dramatic feature: The 
large-seale entry into the foreign-lending 
field. After years of denouncing foreign aid 
as an unvarnished instrument of Western 
imperialism, the U. S. S. R. and European 
satellites have now signed agreements to 
extend to 11 underdeveloped countries about 
$1,3 billion in credit for the purchase of 
Soviet-bloc goods and technical services— 
including arms. This is more than double 
the level of a year ago. The largest single 
beneficiary is Yugoslavia, which, as a Com- 
munist country, is a special case. With the 
exception of Yugoslavia, the emphasis of 
this lending drive has also been on the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the Near East and 
south Asia. Three of these nations, Egypt, 
India, and Afghanistan, together with Yugo- 
slavia, account for the bulk of the total 
agreed credits. Credits to India, which have 
exceeded $100 million, were raised 2 weeks 
ago by another $126 million. Indonesia also 
has recently accepted an offer of a $100 
million line of credit. In addition, firm 
offers totaling about $150 million are under 
consideration by other underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The U. S. S. R. is providing nearly 
half of the credits extended and the Eu- 
ropean satellites the remainder. Recently, 
even Communist China entered the foreign- 
assistance fleld with agreements to provide 
grants to Cambodia and Nepal. But grants 
are the exception. Soviet-bloc aid is prac- 
tically all In the form of credits; and, in 
at least one case where a gift was involved, 
the recipient at the same time gave the 
U.S. S. R. a return gift. 

Major emphasis is placed on the claim that 
these credits have “no strings” and the ap- 
peal of the credits ts enhanced by the fact 
that they ordinarily carry an interest rate of 
only 2 to 2.5 percent. Moreover, the bloc's* 
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terms usually provide for repayment in local 
currency or commodities, This feature, how- 
ever, may hold some later surprises to di- 
minish the early Joy of the borrowers. No 
prices have been agreed on for the commodi- 
ties to be furnished as repayment, and if the 
Soviets should choose to drive a hard bar- 
gain, the gains from low interest rates could 
prove highly illusory. 

The composition of Soyiet-bloc credits re- 
veals a fairly wide variety of projects for de- 
veloping industry, power, transport, and 
mineral resources as well as facilities for sci- 
entific research and education. Several im- 
portant agreements involve military items 
and training. For example, in the case of 
Egypt, bloc members are supplying in part 
under credit arrangements substantial quan- 
tities of arms, a ceramics factory, @ power- 
plant, large bridges, railway engines, coaches 
and freight cars, and other heavy equipment. 
In the case of Afghanistan, bloc countries 
are providing also in part under credit terms 
construction of automotive maintenance 
shops, an irrigation system, two airports, 
some oil-storage depots, a cement plant, wa- 
ter-supply improvement, and a variety of 
small industrial plants. In each case, the 
project has been skillfully devised to have a 
particular appeal to the recipient country, 
and it must be recognized that initially, at 
least, the psychological impact of the assist- 
ance has been substantial. This, of course, 
illustrates one of the main features of Soviet 
tactics: Since the Kremlin’s purpose is to 
achieve political objectives, and it has no real 
desire to promote balanced long-term growth 
in nonbloc areas, it has not insisted on eco- 
nomic justification for projects. The bloc 
may even consider that its economic lever- 
age will be increased in countries which bor- 
row more than they will be able to repay. 
However, again we should not underestimate 
the favorable impression which the Soviets 
have made on most of the recipients by the 
speed with which they have completed loan 
negotiations and moved to implement agree- 
ments, and by the quality of equipment and 
technical service furnished thus far. 

The third instrument used by the bloc 
in its economic offensive is its program of 
technical assistance to certain underde- 
veloped countries, Although still small by 
United States standards, these activities have 
been increasing steadily, and bloc techni- 
cians are now at work in 14 different under- 
developed countries performing a wide va- 
riety of technical services. In Egypt, Afghan- 
istan, India, Burma, and other underde- 
veloped countries, bloc technicians are as- 
sisting in local economic development proj- 
ects, such as mining, transportation, heavy 
industry, and manufacturing and sometimes 
appear in general advisory éapacities to gov- 
ernments. Arms experts from the bloc have 
appeared in Egypt. Moreover, a growing 
number of individuals from underdeveloped 
countries have accepted Communist Induce- 
ments to go to the bloc countries for train- 
ing. It should not be assumed that this pro- 
gram is merely a disguised espionage opera- 
tion. On the other hand, we can assume 
that no opportunity will be lost for trying 
to create a favorable disposition toward the 
Soviet system. 

While the Soviets have been expanding 
their direct technical assistance activities, 
they have also reversed their former policy 
of refusing to participate in the United Na- 
tions technical-assistance program. 

Since the summer of 1953, the Soviet bloc 
has contributed $5.2 million to the United 
Nationals technical-assistance program. Of 
the total bloc contribution of $5.2 million, 
the U. 5S. S. R. has made available $4 million. 

The bloc contributions have been used for 
the supply of bloc equipment and experts; for 
study tours, and for fellowships within the 
Soviet bloc. In 1955, approximately $1.3 mil- 
lion was spent, almost all of which was for 
the supply of bloc equipment. For 1956, 
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projects are approved which use approxi- 
mately $3.2 million of which about $1.8 mil- 
Hon is for roadbuilding, insect-control, and 
other types of equipment. Six study tours 
are scheduled, and 41 experts are to be sup- 
plied by the bloc under the 1956 United 
Nations program. The most ambitious proj- 
ect using bloc technical assistance funds, 
however, is the technological institute in 
Bombay sponsored by UNESCO, for which the 
U. S, S. R. is providing $1.5 million, 

All of these activities represent significant 
changes in the bloc’s pattern of behavior 
in the foreign economic field up to the death 
of Stalin. Why has the Soviet Union and 
its satellites now undertaken them? Is the 
explanation economics? Let us consider 
first the expansion of trade. The goal of 
economic self-sufficiency, or autarchy, has 
traditionally been a paramount factor in So- 
viet planning, and it is still too early to con- 
clude that bloc planners have changed their 
economic thinking in any radical way. How- 
ever, some greater degree of flexibility, rather 
than rigid adherence to the self-sufficiency 
concept, is apparent. Since trade Is still very 
small in relation to bloc gross national prod- 
uct, we may well see a continuing bloc effort 
to increase trade with nonbloc countries 
substantially above current levels. How- 
ever, it is still most unlikely that the 
U. 8. 8. R. would willingly allow trade to 
reach a point where any important sector of 
the economy becomes dependent on foreign 
supplies. 

It is more difficult to find a convincing 
economic rationale for the bloc’s external 
credit programs. The goods and services pro- 
vided under these programs represent a di- 
version of resources which may eventually be 
repaid, but it is difficult to imagine that the 
program has much appeal to the huge areas 
within the bloc which are still very underde- 
veloped. Some observers have speculated 
that since the loans are to be repaid in com- 
modities, the bloc may be attempting to as- 
sure its future supplies of such items, In 
other cases, credits may be considered neces- 
sary as a means of entering new markets tra- 
ditionally oriented to the West. Such con- 
siderations cannot be ruled out completely, 
but they do not provide any satisfactory ex- 
planation for the type and size of program 
undertaken in the past 2 years. For these 
answers we must turn to the political sphere 
and examine the economic offensive in the 
broader context of overall Soviet foreign 
policy and diplomacy. 

Since Stalin's death Communist strategy 
abroad has been significantly altered. Es- 
pecially since the Summit meeting in 1955 
the U. 8. S. R. has seemed anxious to avoid 
a general war, no doubt in recognition of the 
almost unlimited destructiveness of nuclear 
Weapons, The Kremlin has not only modi- 
fied the tone of its propaganda and official 
statements in the direction of greater em- 
phasis on peaceful coexistence, it has en- 
couraged cultural and technical exchanges 
with Western countries, it has granted great- 
er freedom to western tourists and corre- 
spondents, and Soviet leaders like Bulganin 
and Khrushchey made ostensibly friendly 
visits to a number of non-Communist coun- 
tries. After years of delay a peace treaty was 
concluded with Austria, and overtures were 
made to bring Yugoslavia back into the Com- 
munist fold. Finally, at the 20th Party Con- 
gress Stalin was expressly dénounced, and 
the doctrine of separate national roads to 
socialism was proclaimed, 

What we saw then was a Soviet commu- 
nism anxious to avoid war but nevertheless 
bent, as before, on expansion; expansion by 
means still almed at the overthrow of existing 
institutions but carrying a minimum risk of 
forceful retalation by non-Communist coun- 
tries, Such a policy must find expression on 
many levels other than military, Even 
though the U. S. 8. R. continues to put vast 
resources of materials and technology into 
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the arms race and Soviet theoreticians are 
occupied in trying to reconcile peaceful co- 
existence with the revolutionary nature of 
communism, its external policies strive to 
convince the world that the U. S. S. R., is 
peaceful. 

In the underdeveloped areas, the U. S. S. R. 
has promoted its campaign for respectabil- 
ity by a wide variety of new, as well as old- 
fashioned, kinds of diplomacy, One weapon 
of Soviet strategy in these areas is afti- 
colonialism, a hypocritical opposition to the 
colonial policies—past and present—of the 
western powers, and an attempt to associate 
the U. S. 8. R. with the legitimate national 
aspirations of colonial and newly independ- 
ent peoples. Offers of arms to Egypt, Af- 
ghanistan, and Syria may actually be in- 
tended to foment local hostilities in ‘the 
Middle East, but they are represented as 
demonstrating the U. S. S. R.'s desire to as- 
sist these countries in their fight against 
colonialism. 

Next to nationalism, the dominant motil- 
vation of the governments and peoples of 
most underdeveloped countries is their desire 
for economic progress—generally at a rate 
more rapid than their domestic resources can 
support. The Soviet purpose seems to be to 
convince these peoples that a free private 
enterprise system cannot provide rapid eco- 
nomic growth whereas, by following the 
Soviet model, industrialization can be 
achieved quickly, without remaining or be- 
coming subservient to western capitalism. 
In Marxist theory and propaganda, capital- 
ism has always been identified with colonial- 
ism, and the underdeveloped countries, 
especially the newly independent countries 
of Asia and Africa, are urged to reject both. 

How should we consider these Soviet eco- 
nomic activities? Intrinsically they are not 
wrong or dangerous. The United States has 
made substantial contributions to the eco- 
nomic growth of the less-developed areas and 
has encouraged other countries to do like- 
wise. Moreover, we have eagerly sought the 
elimination of the Iron Curtain between the 
Communist bloc and the free world, and 
would hope that honest economic contacts 
could help to achieve this result. The dan- 
ger becomes evident only when we examine 
the objectives and motives that so plainly 
underlie Soviet economic offers and all other 
Soviet maneuvers. 

Mr. Khrushchev, himself, has provided the 
free world with a clear warning in his frank 
statement to the Supreme Soviet early this 
year: “* © è we never renounced,” he said, 
“and we will never renounce our ideas, our 
struggle for the victory of communism.” At 
another time he said no more plainly, but @ 
little more colorfully, that the U. S. S. R. will 
stop being Communist when shrimp learn to 
whistle, 

Does the danger in the Soviet economic 
offensive lie then in the fact that it serves 
Soviet interests? Ithink not. Our aid pro- 
grams are also intended to serve our proper 
national interest. But, as Secretary Dulles 
said several months ago: “The crucial ques- 
tion is: What are those interests and how 
are they intended to be served?" He added: 

“Our interests will be fully served if other 
nations maintain their independence and 
strengthen their free institutions, We have 
no further aims than these. We want a world 
environment of freedom. We have show? 
this, time after time, by electing to give 
freedom where we could have had conquest 
Our historic policy, reflecting the will and 
the views of our own free people, is wholly 
compatible with the interests of the less- 
developed countries as their leaders them- 
selves have expressed them.” 

How seriously must we take this new Com- 
munist strategy? Let me cite the 
of the members of the United States delegas” 
tion to the last of the United Na” 
tions General Assembly, After watching th® 
activities of the Soviet and learning the re* 
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&ctions of representatives of other countries 
they issued this statement: 

"The present period in history may one 
day be recognized as s major turning point 
in the struggle between communism and 
freedom. It appears to be clearly a shift in 
the cold war, in which economic and social 
Problems have moved to the forefront. * * + 

We believe that the United States must 
Counter these Soviet efforts. We can suc- 
ceed, not by outbidding communism in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making 
newly independent and newly articulate 
Peoples feel that they can best satisfy their 
Wants by becoming and remaining part of 
the community of free nations. 

"We welcome more emphasis on economic 
and educational endeavors, for we have a 

ven experience in these fields. 

e are in a contest in the feld of eco- 
Damic development of underdeveloped coun- 
» Which is bitterly competitive. Defeat 
contest could be as disastrous as de- 

feat in an armaments race. 

“We could lose this economic contest un- 
lena the country as a whole makes up to all 

ls implications.” 

It is significant that two members of the 

elgn Affairs Committee of the House of 

ntatives were on the delegation which 
this statement and that it was later 

Teleased by the White House with the ap- 
of President Eisenhower. 

We need have no concern that the leaders 

the newly independent nations of the 
ear and Far East will be unaware of the 
gers of economic dependence on the So- 
Viet Union, At the same time their people 
âre insistent upon progress toward higher 
Standards of living. They know that in the 
V; space of their own lives the Soviet 
has risen from a backward area to a 
Breat industrial power. ‘They are perhaps 
Only dimly aware of the cost of this achieve- 
Ment in human misery and loss of lberty. 
They see and they envy and admire the 
ihaustrial p They want to equal it 
their own nations. They will inevitably 
Compel their leaders to turn to the Commu- 
nist bioc for help unless they may find it 
another source. 
5 There are, of course, other sources of help 
Vallable, Private capital investment, with 
it technical assistance which accompanies 
An is and will continue to be a major source. 
Fipa lending institutions as our own United 
eet Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
iag Bank are also significant sources. Our 
morual-security program, with its develop- 
ent assistance, technical cooperation, de- 
Support, and military assistance has 
and is an important source of help. 
t This brings us back to where we started, 
poe the future of this program is now under 
me aeration by s Citizens Advisory Com- 
ttee appointed by the President, by several 
e great committees of the Congress, and 
Quer Nation itself as exemplified by the 
here om? which you have been holding 
m week. I would not suggest for a 

Inute that these reviewers think of our 
Paks Mutual-security program as an item-by- 
nee even a gencralized—response to the 
tev Soviet economic drive. If anything, the 
res erse is true—the Soviet effort is a flatter- 
han imitation of a bold design we have origi- 
The and carried out with great success. 

lesson for the future is to be ourselves 

to shape our heipful efforts to the gen- 
needs of our friends. Meanwhile, we 
keep in mind as a central thought the 
Co of the President in his message to 

gress earlier this year: 

im ne mutual-security program is vitally 
t to our people. Its cost is not 

an Proportionate to our Nation's resources 
ne to our national income. That cost is a 
re. Price to pay for the security and vastly 

Ater chances for world peace which the 

provides. 


ma, 
ree 
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“The mutual-security program is an indis- 
pensable part of our national effort to meet 
affirmatively the challenge of all the forces 
which threaten the independence of the free 
world and to overcome the conditions which 
make peace insecure and progress difficult.” 


Address by Rev. John P. O'Sullivan, S. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Reverend John P, O'Sullivan, S. J. 
director of retreats, Mount Manresa Re- 
treat House, at the First Friday Club 
luncheon of the St, Boniface Conference 
of the Society of St. Vincent DePaul, 
held at the American Legion hall, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 1, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the First 
Friday Club, for those of us lucky enough 
to be residents of Staten Island a trip to the 
busy and eager metropolitan area always 
takes on something of a journey to a far- 
away land. I shall not expect you to compre- 
hend this in all of its implications * * * you 
who live in the midst of skyscrapers and push 
your way against the rush of traffic and the 
commercial flow. Nonetheless, to some of 
us a trip across New York Bay never ceases 
to give its renewed gift of inspiration and 
of thankfulness as one recognzes and recalls 
the marks of serious America in other days, 
of thinking America and of resolute Amer- 
ica—when we were thinkers and doers, be- 
fore we made fetishes of many things and 
mockeries of almost all. A trip across New 
York Bay is a trip backward in time—to 
colonial America to the America of the 
Founding Fathers and a consolation it is. 
A consolation and a shock. 

Two days since, flags were flying at half- 
staff. It was Memorial Day. We have be- 
come accustomed now to making of our 
national holidays scenes of madness and of 
rush—trevolying about summer cottages, 
mountains, beaches and highways, Taking 
for granted these freedoms that were so 
dearly bought and which are in constant 
jeopardy, In the cool breeze that was sweep- 
ing across the retreat house grounds last 
Wednesday I wondered how many stopped 
to reflect on the meaning of the day—recall- 
ing the principle expressed—that we pause 
on Memorial Day to do honor to those who 
died that American principles might survive. 
And I fell to reflecting upon those princi- 
ples, as I think you and I very often should 
+ è è that we may in our daily living ex- 
emplify them. Otherwise, they cannot long 
survive. The principles, of course, are clear- 
ly expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence * * * which is neither Constitution 
not statute but the clear and fearless ex- 
presson by our forebears, the Founding 
Fatbers of the principles upon which they 
were ready to risk their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor. 

A quiet reading of the declaration is well 
worth a man’s time and study ° * * fre- 
quently. And he will be as he reads, struck 
by the sanity and the verity of the concepts 
therein expressed. _We have so cheapened 
and allowed to be cheapened by every fifth- 
amendment coward who comes along the 
depth of meaning of democracy, that it is 
refreshing and sometimes heartsickening to 
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ponder the great meanings that the Found- 
ing Fathers included in the declaration. 
And to a reader who professes the Catholic 
faith, the is more consoling than 
frightening—if he sticks to concepts and does 
not look abroad at the of them 
that goes on in our public life. Certain words 
jump out from the page proclaiming the 
American dream—man, created, endowed, 
Creator, inalienable rights. One does very 
well to ponder upon these words and the 
concepts that they express. It is well to 
note that the Founding Fathers considered 
these truths self-evident and then I wonder 
why. They are self-evident precisely because 
they are the basis of the act of creation when 
the Great God put man on this earth and 
appointed for him an eternal destiny to be 
achieved by the obedience to God's law, This 


~ the Founding Fathers saw clearly and went 


on to assert that since man was endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
the government they planned, and would 
have to fight to achieve, would recognize 
these rights and would as well have the sole 
function of promoting them that man so 
endowed by his Creator might exercise them 
in his pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. 
You will notice that they insisted that these 
rights the government would recognize and 
respect, aware that they were not the gift 
of government to man, but an inalienable 
endowment granted by the Creator to every 
man. 

It is heartening and inspiring as well, to 
recall that the function of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 was to provide the me- 
chanics whereby these rights would be opera- 
tive and the word that stands out so clearly 
and so proudly is made secure, to be pro- 
tected, guaranteed. And as you read down 
through the first, 10 amendments you are 
impressed by the clarity and the forcefulness 
of the phrasing. They did not say in the 
first amendment that the right to freedom 
of conscience was hereby created bit rather 
since it was already a God-given right, gov- 
ernment would not be free to do anything 
to impinge upon it, And so, too, did the 
Founding Fathers deal with the right to 
personal liberty, for the citizen to come and 
go as he pleased, concluding with the re- 
markable statement that the enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. Retained to be sure, 
because they were a gift of God before gov- 
ernment began. 


Even a very brief but careful reading of 
the declaration brings forcefully to mind one 
immediate conclusion and it is this: Every- 
thing it says was said years and centuries 
before, implicitly at least, when man was at 
last restored to the friendship of God. There 
is, if you will take the time to refiect a mo- 
ment, a tremendous similarity and often an 
identity of doctrine between what the Found- 
ing Fathers wrote and believed, and what 
you and I have been taught by the one true 
church, and believe. The dignity of man, 
his destiny, which is so much more than 
Memorial Day travel—beaches, summer cot- 
tages, mountains, and cluttered highways— 
these things you and I have known all our 
years; these same things the Founding Fa- 
thers put down in writing and signed when 
our beloved Nation began. 

It is an unhappy failing of human nature 
regardless of nationality or hemisphere, that 
too easily it takes very dear things for grant- 
ed and after that, dear things can be easily 
cheapened and lost. Surely we are doing 
Just that in our national lfe—having left 
too easily the keeping of our freedom to 
slogans, easy thinkers and the fellow next 
door. A slogan is not usually logical, an 
easy thinker is always suspect and the fellow 
next door is not the keeper of my freedom. 

It has been evident to you then, hasn't it, 
that when in the purposé of your association 
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as an active member you bring the faith into 
the marketplace, you do a tremendous cour- 
tesy to the faith as well as to your country. 
For you may thus help others to see that 
peace and prosperity, which is the purpose 
of government, is only assured when all of us 
act. with respect for authority duly consti- 
tuted under God, with sincere and precise 
regard for the rights of others, and with an 
equally sincere interest in our common good. 
We are in America a unique experiment in 
government precisely because of the almost 
countless religious beliefs or lack thereof 
that we and our neighbors express. Which 
when you think upon it only the more in- 
creases your respect for the Founding Fathers 
who could, as in a vision, foresee on what 
basis we could all be one—one Nation under 
God, free and indivisible—the God-given 
universal dictates of the natural law. 

May I suggest that you take the time this 
week-end to review in careful reading the 
statements of our Founding Fathers in the 
Declaration of Independence and in the Con- 
stitution, or in the Bill of Rights. You will 
find it so rewarding, warming, and inspiring 
aswell, And see that your little people know 
what it means as well. For bringing them 
up these days to be dependable citizens is no 
easy job, when the easy way and the lawless 
way is in the ascendancy or is already the 
vogue. But love and service of God go band- 
in-hand with love and devotion to country. 
And no real Catholic could ever be a 
mediocre American. 

These are thoughts briefly put—for the 
time presses—but they are well worth the 
attention that you and I should give to 
them. Nowadays because we are sold out to 
materialism and after that comes despair, 
but nowadays it is the vogue to find fault 
and to complain, to carp and criticize and to 
keep the turmoil of unrest boiling—you and 
I should be no part of that. If it is not too 
late—we might all of us get down to some 
very serious and to a very serious 
inventory of our blessings—not counting our 
wealth in gadgets and appliances and the 
latest in fads and conveniences, but adding 
carefully the solid reasons that we have to be 
grateful that we are Catholics and Ameri- 
cans—and then with the talent we possess, 
to do something practical about it. To 
spread abroad, for instance, the notion that 
we might all of us once again rededicate 
ourselves to the principles on which this Na- 
tion was founded, and to try first to reunite 
ourselves in those principles before we tear 
each other apart for our passing gain. 

We have great need at the moment in 
America of sound and serene maturity, and 
that we shall not achieve until we think 
and work and pray as mature people. A 
little less chasing after rainbows and a lt- 
tle more thankfulness for our blessings might 
do more for us than we ever dreamed. 
Thankful for what we have but equally 
thankful, it seems to me, for what we have 
not, and that would be not negative but very 
positive Americanism. 

This frame cf mind and this mode of 
thought, of course, is not to be had just by 
wishing. Like everything else worth hav- 
ing, it takes thought and work and more 


peace of soul, and for the complete se- 
renity that should mark every waking hour, 
And it is a challenge to his loyalty to his 
and to his country, because thereby he 
and should contribute so much that is 
and enduring to the welfare of his coun- 
and to the glory of his God. For you 
I, marked with the mark of faith, should, 
be so different to those who 
e faith and since the teachings 
on the destiny of man and his 
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God-given dignity and the rights necessary 
thereto are so parallel to the guaranties of 
our American tradition. We are a chosen 
people in this fair land, and that is becoming 
more evident every day. 
still to some of our fellow citizens a source 
of suspicion and to others a source of won- 
derment, more and more we are becoming 
to all a source of admiration and respect. 
We can, you see, if we live the faith, make 
tremendous contributions to our national 
life, and our national life these past many 
years can use all the maturity and common- 
sense that it can procure. 

These, gentlemen, are the things a Staten 
Islander thinks as he crosses New York Bay, 
rimmed as it is through the metropolitan 
area, with the forts that better Americans 
in other days erected to preserve our way 
of life. These are the things he thinks in 
high admiration of men who believed in God 
and dared to establish a nation, unique in its 
freedoms, trusting in God and Hishelp. And 
these are the things he hopes we, in our 
generation, might promptly restore. 

Being hurried, I am not sure at all that 
I have been clear. I hope that I may have 
been. And then I might hope that you will 
ponder well your American heritage in the 
strong light of your Catholic faith, and see- 
ing both more clearly and more gratefully 
may become, because you are needed, articu- 
late and doing citizens, for the glory of God 
and for your country. 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Introduction of Biil To 
Increase Retirement Annuities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to increase the 
annuities of those Federal employees who 
had retired prior to October 1, 1956. 

Last year, the 84th Congress enacted a 
major revision to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, but the improved benefits 
accrued only to those who retired subse- 
quent to the effective date of that law. 
No action was taken to improve the an- 
nuities of those already retired. 

With costs of living continuing to spiral 
upward, the retired Federal workers are 
finding it difficult to make ends meet. 
In a 17-year period since 1939 the real 
income of the retired civil-service em- 
ployees has gone down 13 percent, while 
the real income of practically every other 
group have increased, in one case up 107 
percent. 

In addition to providing an increase in 
annuities, my bill provides annuities for 
the so-called forgotten widows of 1948. 
These surviving spouses of employees 
who retired and died prior to April 1, 
1948, were not included among the bene- 
ficiaries of Public Law 426 which pro- 
vided survivorship annuities for widows 
of employees who retired on or after 
April 1, 1948. They are a dying class and 
their numbers are decimated each year. 
Actuarial standards show that the entire 
class will expire in about 6 more years. 
Consequently any small cost of providing 
them annuities at this time will only be 
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for a 6-year period and will get smaller 
each year. 

I believe enactment of this legislation 
is an obligation which we cannot over- 
look. These people served their Govern- 
ment well and deserve the means by 
which to keep pace with current day 
costs of living. I strongly urge that in- 
mediate action be taken on the proposal. 


A Competent Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
richly deserves a reappointment, 


While he has not been able to give us 
free mail service, nor to reach by carrier 
every individual in the Nation to whom a 
letter may be directed, nor to establish a 
profit-making Department, the improve- 
ments which he has made demonstrate 
his ability. 

A Washington paper yesterday morn- 
ing editorially listed a very few of his 
accomplishments. I quote: 

MR. SUMMERFIELD STAYS 

Unlike some past political appointees in 
the Post Office Department, Postmaster Gern- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield has given his 
job his full attention and has worked hard 
at it. His record merits the reappointment 
which President Eisenhower has given him. 
Mr. Summerfield, to be sure, has not been 
able to satisfy the chronic complaints about 
slow mail delivery, he has not always re- 
strained the inept would-be censors in his 
Department; and he has not been able to 
persuade Congress of the necessity for rate 
increases despite his intensive and well- 
justified efforts. But he has, among other 
things, done a great deal to streamline the 
internal machinery of the Post Office; he has 
modernized the physical facilities (and re- 
placed some delivery trucks that were relics 
of the first days of the horseless carriage) ; 
he has instituted alr carriage of first-class 
letters to Chicago and the west coast; and 
he has dressed up the old drab green mall- 
boxes in red, white, and biue so that you al- 
most feel that dispatching a letter is a 
patriotic service. We congratulate him on his 
second term—and wish him renewed vigor 
and ingenuity in the current battle of post- 
man yersus dog. 


And yesterday’s Chicago Tribune had 
this to say: 

Cuter POSTMASTER 

The White House has announced that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower intends to nominate Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield for another term as 
Postmaster General. This disposes of re- 
ports that Mr. Summerfield might retire and 
be replaced by Leonard Hall, Republican na- 
tional chairman. 

The custom of naming presidential cam- 
paign managers to head the big post-office 
business never had much to recommend it. 
Mr. Summerfield came to the job 4 years 
ago from a successful private business. He 
has been successful, to a remarkable degree, 


troducing such reforms in a Government 
agency. 
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He also had the courage, in a presidential 
election year, to push hard for an increase 
in postal rates, which would have wiped out 
Most of the Department's $500-million-a- 
year deficit. The measure passed the House, 
but felt by the wayside in the Senate. 

Mr. Summerfield's reappointment is a sig- 
Nal that the Eisenhower administration will 
renew its efforts to make the Post Office De- 
Partment pay ite own way and give better 
Service, 


James A. McConnell 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the permission granted me, I am sub- 
Mitting for printing in the Appendix of 

Recorp an article which appeared in 
Syracuse Post-Standard about James 
A. McConnell, former Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture: 
Words oy Praise: Jnr MCCONNELL ENDS 34 
Years Wrru GLP 

Yesterday marked the official retirement 
Of a great farm leader. That date marked 
his retirement from a position of manage- 
Ment in the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
ration, Inc. 

James A. McConnell, one of the early em- 

of this organization, was for years 
Beneral manager of the GLF. Before that 
he was a Pennsylvania farm boy, a Cornell 
8raduate and instructor, a field representa- 
tive, and later district manager for the GLP, 
Served with GLF 34 years. 
Jim is fayorably known and loved wher- 
ver he has lived and worked. During the 
t administration, up until a few 
Months ago, Jim served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, working with Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson. Probably no person in 
United States has had greater experi- 
ence in the purchasing of farm supplies and 
keting of agricultural products. 

Besides supervising the purchase and dis- 
tribution of many hundreds of millions of 
@ollars’ worth of farm supplies through the 
GLF all these years, Jim has had broad ex- 
Perience in the grain trade, in industry, and 
n our Federal Government, and he has now 

on an academic teaching career. 


SUPERVISED CCC 


wong his most recent assignment in 
ashington, among other duties as Assist- 
ant Secretary, Jim supervised the gigantic 
Odity Credit Corporation. The CCC 
nisters the Government's farm loan and 
Purchase program for agricultural commod- 
Yes, To give some idea of the magnitude 
Of the functions of the CCC, which admin- 
isters the Government purchase of surplus 
ties, the borrowing authority of the 

CCO was increased by the recent 84th Con- 
Teis to $14,5 billion. The CCC is reputed 
bar the-largest banking institution in the 


wm McConnell went to Washington realiz- 
E he was going to have to administer a 
t many projects and programs not par- 
heulariy Pleasing to his political philosophy. 
did a highly creditable job under most 
paucult circumstances, In fact, his accom- 
tamente were so substantial that he con- 
bott ni2 be the recipient of acclaim from 
the Democratic and Republican leaders in 
referouse and the Senate. Jim is sometimes 
Decare’ to as the cotton expert from Ithaca 
use he was so signally effective in work- 
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ing out ways and means of moving large 
quantities of our cotton glut abroad. z 


NEVER CHANGES 


Any group, in or out of government, with 
which Jim has been associated soon finds 
that he is a man who, although not seeking 
prestige or personal following, readily gains 
it. He literally radiates confidence. It is 
impossible for me to think of anyone with 
a greater human touch born of humility. 
Jim is always the same, whether he Ís talking 
to the janitor who sweeps his office, the boy 
who milks his or the neighbor's cows, a Cab- 
inet officer, a student in his class, or a great 
financier. 

A few days ago, at a small Informal dinner 
given by the GLF in Jim's honor, his asso- 
ciates and others paid him high tribute. 
Such men as his successor, Charles Silcox, 
general manager of the GLF; Dean W. L. 
Myers, of Cornell; Ed Foster, secretary of the 
New York State Conference Board of Farm 
Organizations; J. C. Corwith, president of the 
GLF, and a number of others paid glowing 
tribute to this man whom his associates and 
friends have found equal to every occasion. 


PLANS TO BE ACTIVE 


Jim McConnell may be retiring from active 
management in the GLF where, from October 
of 1952 until his retirement, with the excep- 
tion of the time spent in Washington, he 
served as executive vice president, but he Is 
not retiring from active duty. Jim will con- 
tinue as an active farmer and patron in GLF, 
and although he will spend a good deal of 
time at his home farm, Jamac, Mansfield, 
Pa, where he resides with his charming 
wife, Lois, he will continue to serve on im- 
portant business and educational boards, in- 
cluding Cornell University. In addition, he 
still serves as special consultant to Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson and will continue his 
assignment as professor of agricultural in- 
dustry in the Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration at Cornell. 

At Corneil Jim has already distinguished 
himself as a most effective professor. During 
the past year he has been pioneering a new 
course for graduate students, covering the 
interdependence and interrelationships of 
agriculture and industry. This agricultural 
management course is for the express pur- 
pose of acquainting advanced students with 
Management problems they are likely to face 
in working for industries interrelated with 
agriculture. 

Yes, Jim is retiring—but only to a fuller 
Nfe. Although his home is in the Northeast 
and he is recognized as a northeastern farm 
leader, he is much more than that. He is a 
national farm figure and one of the most 
widely respected farm statesmen tó serve this 
generation. 

Farmers are rightly proud of thelr Jim 
McConnell, 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Bill to Prevent Loss of Sal- 
ary by Federal Employees Whose Posi- 
tions Have Been Downgraded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the 84th Congress enacted Public 
Law 594 which was designed to prevent 
loss of salary of those Federal employees 
who after having-served in a position 
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satisfactorily for a period of 2 years, 
through reclassification were placed in a 
lower grade. 

The Civil Service Commission’s regu- 
lations, based upon an interpretation of 
the law by the Comptroller General, were 
not as broad as had originally been in- - 
tended by Congress. Many employees 
who felt they were covered by the law 
found that the statute did not apply to 
their cases. 

In view of the confusion arising from 
the administration of Public Law 594, I 
am today introducing a bill to make ex- 
plicit the intent of Congress in this mat- 
ter. I shall attempt to have early and 
immediate action taken to have it proc- 
essed. 


Peiping Shows Its Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSEITS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
appearing in the New York Times of De- 
cember 30, 1956, entitled “Peiping Shows 
Its Face”: 

Most Americans will be disgusted, we be- 
Heve, by the latest Red Chinese broadcast on 
Communist policy in general and upon the 
case of Hungaray in particular. The Peiping 
radio, reporting officially for the Politburo of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, praised the Soviet Union for its 
“righteous” action in Hungary. The Hun- 
gerians who died in the streets, according to 
the Red Chinese, were Fascists and the tools 
of imperialism. The Socialist order was re- 
stored, and, Peiping says, “Happily and for- 
tunately.” 

At the same time Peiping voiced abundant 
criticism of Yugoslavia’s President Tito for 
his presumption in having attempted to set 
up a national communism, in deviation from 
Moscow’s line. The statement went so far as 
to resurrect the ghost of Stalin and to deplore 
that some movements against what was called 
Stalinism had been misguided. 

This is an Muminating policy statement 
and it must be evaluated in the light of sev- 
eral other things that are happening. For 
one thing, Chou En-l!al, the apostle of peace- 
ful coexistence, has revised his Asian itinerary 
and is hurrying back to Moscow. The pre- 
sumption is that he needs fresh instructions. 

Students of Russian affairs also see the pos- 
sibility that there is a swing back to Stalin- 
ism in Moscow and that the astute Red Chi- 
nese are again determined to back the win- 
ning horse. Students of Chinese affairs can- 
not help but see the implication that Red 
China is so dependent upon the Soviet Union 
for its survival that it must follow the line 
that is laid down, It can hardly be forgotten 
that it is years since any member of the firm 
of Mao, Chou and company has been accused 
of real deviation. 

This should have some impact upon the 
thinking of those who still preach the gospel 
of “don't be rude to Red China” on the 
ground that a “Chinese Tito” is in the offing. 
Obviously Peiping doesn't approve of Titos. 
Obviously it a of massacre in Hun- 
gary. Even more obviously, it is still taking 
orders. 
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It is hard to believe that this statement of 
policy was made without the knowledge of 
Red China's Premier and Foreign Minister, 
who is still on tour. He is still talking sweet 
reasonableness, But in China they have the 
saying, “talking out of two sides of the 
mouth.” At the moment the Peiping side is 
louder. 


Labor’s. Information Booth Does Good 
Work Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, if other na- 
tions could only know organized labor in 
the United States functions under col- 
lective bargaining, to bring about a 
greater degree of economic democracy, I 
believe that they would learn much for 
their own good. By constructive evolu- 
tion, instead of violent and chaotic revo- 
lution, we are solving many of our prob- 
lems. Wages are going up. Purchasing 
power is being spread. The working man 
and woman, are achieving a security and 
a dignity commensurate with their 
stature as free people. 

I am happy to note the cooperation 
between the United States Department 
of Labor, the United States Department 
of Commerce, and our Foreign Service 
representatives, to make possible the 
presence of two representatives from the 
AFL-CIO at the Salonika Trade Fair in 
Greece, and to talk with workers, labor 
leaders, factory managers, owners, and 
government officials in Italy, France, and 
England as well. 

A new and healthy precedent was es- 
tablished when, for the first time, the 
United States program at a world fair 
abroad included labor representation. 
The Labor Information Booth was a no- 
table success in disseminating knowledge 
ee our economic, political, and social 
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Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the report on European Labor 
Study and Salonika Trade Fair by Wil- 
liam Nichols, president, North Shore 
AFL-CIO Council. Mr. Nichols may be 
reached at 248 South Common Street, 
West Lynn, Mass.: 

TRADE UNION PARTICIPATION IN TRADE Fam 

United States trade unions succeeded, with 
the cooperation of the United States Labor 
Department, to convince the United States 
Commerce Depertment, who ts responsible 
for trade fair programs, to include for the 
first time a Labor Information Office and 2 
labor representatives. We were told at the 
Salonika Fair in Greece that future labor 
participation in trade fairs would depend on 
our success. So you see, being the guinea 
pigs, we Just had to do good. 

WASHINGTON BRIEFING 


I had but 2 days’ notice before departing 
for Washington, D. C., on August 30. These 
2 days were busier than the closing days of 
a union election. I had to obtain passport 
pictures, birth certificate, small pox vaccina- 
tion, passport application, security clearance, 
6 calls between Government officials in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. and myself, and 2 calls between 
Mr. John Dillon, IUE representative, Wash- 
ington, D, C. and myself. Mr. Dillon advised 
me that our international president, James 
B. Carey, hoped I would accept this Labor 
Department appointment, which I did, with- 
out hesitation. 
FOREIGN SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES DESERVE 
CREDIT 


May I take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to our dedicated Foreign Service representa- 
tives, who gave me many hours of their time 
and services far beyond what is expected of 
them. I would never have been able to 
obtain all the information and knowledge 


“without them. ‘They arranged transporta- 


tion, provided interpreters when needed, and 
arranged meetings with many labor leaders, 
government leaders and employers. We are 
fortunate to have such representatives of 
America abroad. They are the goodwill am- 
bassadors, who are very much in need, if we 
are to win peace. 

Do you know that the Russian Ambassador 
to Greece, Mr. Galev, spoke the Greek lan- 
guage fluently, and made it his business to 
visit and talk to farmers, factory workers 
and people in the street. You would be 
surprised, as I was, to find out how effective 
this person to person contact is. It is cer- 
tainly more effective than bullets or threats. 
The hydrogen bomb era has certainly con- 
vinced the world of that. 

HOW STRONG ARE GREEK TRADE UNIONS? 


Three of my 5 weeks abroad were spent in 
Greece and I was able to make a more de- 
tailed study of labor and living conditions 
there, more than Italy, France, and England, 
I talked with labor leaders throughout 
Greece. Many workers expressed their 
opinions to me at the Salonika Fair, farms, 
factories, etc. Government leaders expressed 
their opinions to us. Factory managers and 
owners were most cooperative in escorting 
us through their factories and answering our 
many questions. 

The Greek trade unions are the weakest 
of those I viewed in Europe, which included 
Italy, France, and England. The greatest 
reason I attribute this weakness to, is their 
lack of coordinated political action which 
has resulted in vicious antilabor laws, deny- 
ing the unions a right to free collective bar- 
gaining with the employers and the right to 
strike, if need be. Law 3239, article 18, pro- 
vides an automatic cooling-off period of 45 
to 60 days following breakdown of negotia- 
tions, and could extend for ‘many more 
months of delay, as the Government sees fit. 
Article 20 gives dictatorial powers to the 
Minister of Labor, who is equivalent to our 
Secretary of Labor, and who has the right 
to veto any, and all, wage increases agreed 
to by unions and employers or decreed by 
arbitration. Othef; articles which govern 
hours per day in various industries and rang- 
ing from 8 to 10 hours per day, are violated 
frequently by employers who work their em- 
ployees extra hours per day without addi- 
tional compensation, and in definance of the 
law enforcement, labor inspectors, who re- 
fuse to enforce the law in fear of losing their 
job as a result of political influence exerted 
by employers. These ‘violations are more 
frequent among hotels, restaurants, mer- 
chants, and other small business trades. 
Another contributory reason for their weak- 
ness was the Communists control of Greek 
trade unions, which kept them weak and 
divided up to the end of the communistic 
civil war in Greece, which began in 1947 and 
resulted in freeing the Greek trade unions 
of communistic rule ‘with the ald provided 
for under the Marshall plan. 

Lack of unity and program among the 
trade union leaders has resulted in lack of 
confidence and support by rank and file 
members toward their leaders and exploita- 
tion of the worker by its employer with the 
help of the Government. 
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The constant wars that Greece has been 
under, which have been more frequent than 
any other European nation, have contributed 
to weakening her economy and have not 
helped in strengthening her unions. Several 
labor leaders have expressed the opinion to 
me that lasting peace would help the general 
economy of Greece. Another antilabor law, 
which is contributing in weakening the labor 
unions, is the tobacco workers law, which 
originated during the time that the Greck 
Government was trying to effectively combat 
communistic infiltration in the tobacco 
unions, but has long since served its purpose 
and outlived its usefulness. Its present ex- 
istence is certainly having the opposite effect 
by making the tobacco workers resentful of 
its government and union, This law forbids 
a tobacco worker from talking to his fellow 
worker in the plant, reading a union news- 
paper, discussing unions, union stewards in 
the plant, discyssing grievances with union 
representatives on plant premises, etc. It is 
no wonder that the many thousands of to- 
bacco workers, who make up one of the 
largest industries in Greece, have more reason 
than the other workers to be scornful of their 
government and labor union, 


UNION CONTRACTS 


Seniority clauses are almost nonexistent in 
Greek trade-union contracts. 

Union stewards in the plant are likewise 
almost nonexistent in Greek trade-union 
contracts. , 

I informed them that those two clauses are 
most important to us and reflect the very 
foundation that our unions were built upon, 
They agreed with us and indicated their 
eagerness to include some day the same 
clauses in their contracts, 


WAGES, STANDARD OF LIVING, COST OF LIVING 


Wages in Greece are the lowest of the four 
countries I viewed: Greece, Italy, France, and 
England. They average $2 per day and, of 
course, the standard of living is likewise the 
lowest among the four countries, The cost 
of living is high when one considers that 
food costs about 30 percent less than ours. 
Clothing costs as much as ours, without as 
much choice, Rents cost about 20 percent 
of their wages and I can assure you they 
don’t have the type of homes with con- 
veniences we enjoy or the road, schools, or 
sidewalks we have. Their electric power for 
home use costs about half as much as ours, 
obviously because they don’t have the home 
electrical appliances we have or television, 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


There is widespread unemployment 
throughout Greece. There are about 3,800,000 
workers with 2,200,000 of these engaged in 
agricultural, fishing, and forestry. Of the 
total working force 1 million are part-time 
employees working about 6 to 7 months a 
year. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Social-security law in principle is better 
than ours, inasmuch as it includes unem- 
ployment compensation, pension, free medi- 
cal care, and death benefits. Free medical 
care is provided for the whole family. If a 
worker becomes permanently disabled he will 
receive life-time pension, regardiess of age. 
The employer pays 80 percent of the social- 
security costs, while the employee pays 20 
percent. - 

LABOR REPRESENTATION AT THE FAIR A SUCCESS 


My personal experiences at the Salonika 
Fair in Greece and the observations reported 
by the United States Labor, State Depart- 
ment, and Commerce Department officials 
indicate a permanent place for labor repre- 
sentation in world fairs of the future has 
been won. 

The labor-information booth gave an ex- 
cellent opportunity to thousands of enthusi- 
astic people to learn about our economic, 
political, and social life. They showed par- 
ticular interest in our labor and management 
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relationship, our collective-bargaining pro- 
cedure, our union-contract provisions and 
Our labor laws in America. : 
I believe the labor-information booth more 
any other American exhibit at the fair, 
Presented the greatest opportunity for an 
tachange of views and good will on a person- 
ages prey The material value derived 
d of program cannot. be over- 
emphasized, i 
Following is a copy of the expressions on 
pS visit to Greece by the labor leaders of 
at country: 
Dear Sm: The erəcutlve committee of 
is Labor Center of Salonika considers it 
á its duty to congratulate the competent 
Uthorities and the Labor Confederation of 
erica (AFL-CIO) for, their fine idea to 
ap blish in the pavilion of the United States 
America of the 21st fair of Salonika a 
department, and thank them for their 
a Successful thought to reinforce this 
partment with two cistinguished Ameri- 
San syndicalist leacers of Greek origin, with 
hom the contacts of our labor-union lead- 
Ers were regular and very helpful, 
A contact and the visits that the above 
la syndicalists made to many other 
aoe centers of other cities of northern 
ae had as result not only to let us know 
@ evolution of the American labor moye- 
t, its functioning, its pursuits, and its 
Mr » but gave also the opportunity to 
+» Janopoulos and Mr. Nichols to study the 
t of the Greek free-labor movement, its 
ang tioning fs well es the financial, social, 
moral problems confronting the laborers 
°f our country. 
On these topics we expect the exchanged 
Views will be very useful. 

“We believe the contacts between the labor 
Organizations of our two friendly countries 
saa be continued, not only during the 
‘eee Fair but on other occasions, too, 
1945 aanking for the assistance given since 

by the American labor unions to our 
labor movement. 

"We remain very sincerely yours, 

“LABOR CENTER oF SALONTEXA, 
“D. THrODOROU, President. 
kesan HOURS, AND EMPLOYMENT IN ITALY 
ere are approximately 20 million people 
a Ployed. They are distributed as follows: 
e Million, agriculture; 6 million, industry; 

Million, others, miscellaneous, 
aprnere are about 2 million unemployed and 

Me 2 million employed part time. 
ours icine about 821 per week; 45 

per week, 8 hours day constitute 
Tegular workweek. ee ore 
UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SYSTEM 
IN ITALY 
a here are 7 m‘llion workers organized from 
te tal of 20 million workers. They are dis- 
buted as follows: 
coat 4% million members. This union is 
mmunist-dominated and controlled. 
À gL one-half million members. They are 
ree trade union, 
toa One-half million members. They aro 
WN as a free independent union, 
onenere are 32 federations formed through- 
the country. There have been very few 
in the last few years. Membership 
ques Average about 16 cents per month, and 
a result, unions are financially weak. 
have to depend on financial support 
= Other sources, such as the various polit- 
on Parties, Collective bargaining is done 
Chie industry-wide basis. If more than 
of the mentioned unions represents the 
With industry, they negotiate collectively 
ie agar of manufacturers, who 
ustries, and negotiate all 
industry-wide contracts with Ea ANDE 
i contracts provide for 17 paid holidays 
1 month's severance pay for each year 
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of continuous company service. These are 
two good clauses for us to strive for. 

The grievance provisions in most all the 
contracts provide for an 1l1-man plant-wide 
grievance panel which is elected by union 
members belonging to any one of three large 
unions and working in the plant. This could 
result in a grievance panel made up of mem- 
bers from one union only, although many 
other employees. of the same plant belong to 
either one of the other two unions. The 
communistic union has enjoyed a predomi- 
nant representation on these grievance pan- 
els, but has really lost much of its strength 
lately, I was told. The figures of these griev- 
ance panel elections are as follows: 

Communist union elected 64 percent of its 
candidates in 1954, 37 percent of its candi- 
Gates in 1955, 28.8 percent of its candidates 
in 1956. 


STANDARD OF LIVING—COST OF LIVING 


Standard of living is low in Italy and the 
cost of living is high in relationship to their 
wares. For example, their food costs about 
30 percent less than ours. Their clothing 
costs as much as ours. Their rents cost 
about 40 percent less than ours, but their 
homes do not have the technological im- 
provements that we enjoy and reflect on the 
amount of rent we pay: The electric bills 
average about 40 percent less than ours, obvi- 
ously because they don’t have the many 
convenient uses for It that we have. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND LABOR HOURS 


The social security law In Italy is about 
the same as Greece. It includes pension, 
unemployment compensation, sick benefits 
for whole family, and death benefits. 

The employer pays up to 45 percent of. the 
employees wages, while the employee pays 
very little. I detected no yiclous antilabor 
laws in Italy as I did in Greece. Free col- 
lective bargaining between employer and 
unions is evident, without review or inter- 
ference by the government. 

WAGES, HOURS, AND EMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE 

There are about 21 million employed. 
There is some unemployment, but not as 
great as Greece or Italy. Wages average 
about $24 per week. The standard work 
week is 48 hours with 8 hours per day. I 
was told that most workers average 43 hours 
per week. 

UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SYSTEM 


There are four confederation unions in 
France. One of the four unions is Com- 
munist-controlled and has more members 
than the other three put together. This 
communistic union has wielded a lot of po- 
litical power in France and has called many 
national strikes in the past in protest of such 
political matters as the Marshall plan, with- 
out much success, Since government wage 
controls haye been lifted a return to free 
collective bargaining between employer and 
unions has returned. This, strangely enough, 
Iam told, has strengthened the hand of the 
employer and weakened the strength of this 
all-powerful communistic union. Their po- 
litical strength and influence obviously fav- 
ored them during this wage control era. Col- 
lective bargaining system in France is the 
same as Italy, 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND LABOR LAWS 


Social security laws and labor laws in 
France are as liberal as Italy. a 


STANDARD OF LIVING AND COST OF LIVING 


The standard of living in France is low, 
but not as low as Greece or Italy. Food costs 
about 30 percent less than ours. Clothing 
costs about the same as ours. Rents reflect 
5 percent of their wages, compared to our 
15 percent to 20 percent of our wages, but 
they have been under a 20-year rent con- 
trol and their living quarters are far below 
our standards. 
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WAGES, HOURS, AND EMPLOYMENT IN’ ENGLAND 

There are 23 million people employed in 
England, Unemployment is practically non- 
existent in England. Wages average about 
$30 per week. The standard workweek is 
44 hours per week, 5% days per week. 

UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SYSTEM 

Out of the 23 million employed, there are 
9 million organized workers, The unions 
in England are better organized and po- 
litically stronger than those in Greece, Italy, 
or France. For example: Out of a total 
610 members of the English Parliament, 
there are 278 laborites whom labor unions 
succeeded to electing. There is 1 union 
which is Communist controlled in England 
and has a membership of 265,000. This 
union is the Electrical Trade Union. It rep- 
resents all the public utilities workers and 
can cripple the country during a strike. 
This union is financially well off and has 
militant leadership, who gives good services 
to its membership. They put out a very 
effective and expensive monthly labor maga- 
zine. Iam told that they have a strong hold 
on thelr membership. The collective bar- 
gaining system is the same in principle as 
those in Italy and France. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND LABOR LAWS 

Social security law is about the same in 
England as in Italy and France with the one 
additional feature in the law which provides 
extra compensation to a worker for erch 
child under 18 years of age. It is very pos- 
sible under this formula that a laborer witi 
children may earn as much as a highly 
gekilled worker without children. The lcber 
laws are about the same as Italy and Franca, 
allowing free collective bargaining. 

STANDARD OF LIVING AND COST OF LIVING 

The standard of living in England is low 
in comparison to ours, but is much better 
than Greece, Italy, and France, 

Their food costs about 25 percent less than 
ours. Their clothing costs about the sams 
as ours, their rents cost about 30 percent 
less than ours. Their electric bill costs 
about 40 percent less than ours. They pay 
about the same percentage in taxes as we 
do. They have much better homes, schools, 
streets, sidewalks, and shopping centers than 
what I viewed in Greece, Italy, and France, 

MY OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Social security. laws in Europe are much 
broader than ours. Not only employees, but 
their families are covered by hospital and 
sick benefits. A permanently disabled work- 
er may receive full lifetime pension benofits, 
regardless of his age. Social security law in 
England also provides additional pay allow- 
ance for a worker's children under the age 
of 18. 

We should continue to make every effort 
to improve our present social-security law 
and not allow the opposing forces to get away 
with their false cry of “socialism” every 
time anyone suggests improving our social- 
security law. 

In my talks with our international presi- 
dent, Mr. James B. Carey, I urged him to 
lead the way to more frequent exchange of 
viewpoints between labor leaders of this 
country and Europe. Ifurther told him that 
such a program would be the best formula 
for seliing democracy abroad and check the 
spread of communism. President Carey 
told me that he is already in the process of 
bringing about a meeting of all the electrical- 
union leaders in Europe and America in the 
near future. 

I can reassure you that heaven on earth is, 
and will always be, America, 
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Distinguished and Famous Los Angeles 
County Sheriff, Eugene W. Biscailuz, 
Celebrates His Golden Anniversary as a 
Member of the Sheriff’s Department and 
His Silver Anniversary as Sheriff of Los 
Angeles County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I consider it an honor to be 
able to present to you and to all my dis- 
tinguished associates, and any who may 
read it, the following interesting and in- 
spiring data which I have received about 
the internationally famous and well- 
known sheriff of Los Angeles County who 
is also commonly and affectionately 
called Sheriff Gene. The following data 
speaks for itself, and I am sure you and 
all Members of this Congress extend to 
this untiring public-law-enforcement of- 
ficer our sincere and cordial best wishes 
and congratulations: 


Sheriff E. W. “Gene” Biscailuz will be 
celebrating his golden jubilee in the sheriff's 
department and his silver anniversary as 
sheriff of Los Angeles County at a banquet 
Monday evening, January 7, 1957, being spon- 
sored by the sheriff's department at the Bey- 
erly Hilton, 

This is a milestone few law-enforcement 
men have experienced. Gene entered the 
sheriff's department as a-deputy on January 
7, 1907, and has become internationally 
known as the most loved and popular sheriff 
in the United States. His vast span of years 
in the department started with the days of 
the gun-slinging sheriff, and he has seen it 
develop to its present pinnacle of moderni- 
zation and progress which has made the 
eherifl’s department of Los Angeles County 
known worldwide as second to none, 

Sheriff Biscailuz uses diplomacy, vision, 
and administrative know-how to police 3,335 
Square miles of unincorporated territory, 
ranging from the bright lights of Hollywood 
to the desert wastes. Sheriff Biscailuz is 
charged with protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of one and a quarter million people in 
America’s fastest-growing area in addition to 
other duties of a sheriff that cover the entire 
sprawling county with 51 incorporated cities 
and more than 5 million total population. 

Gene was destined to become a law man 
since the days of his birth in the Boyle 
Heights district of Los Angeles in 1883. His 
maternal grandfather was William Warren, a 
Yankee who sailed around the Horn to Cali- 
fornia, and before the Civil War he had wed 
the beautiful daughter of a Spanish don, 
William Warren was the first Los Angeles city 
marshal In 1870, and was killed in a gun bat- 
tie where our present city hall is now lo- 
cated. Gene’s father, Martin Biscailuz, of 
Basque ancestry, was a prominent attorney 
and city councilman, 

January 7, 1907, young Biscailuz made 
application to Sheriff William Hammel for a 
job as a deputy in the then 27-man depart- 
ment. Little did Sheriff Hammel know that 
young Gene Biscailuz was destined to some- 
day head that department and turn it into 
an ever-growing, professional law-enforce- 
ment agency of nearly 3,000 employees, 

Biscailuz started as a deputy in the civil 


division and studying law at night, he rose _ 
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through the ranks to assistant chief deputy 
and in 1920 he was appointed undersheriif 
to Sheriff William Traeger. 

As undersheriff, Gene soon became known 
thr ut the State as an honest forward- 

ng law man, In 1929, ©. C. Young, 
then Governor of California, called Gene to 
Sacramento and asked him to organize the 
California Highway Patrol. It took 2 years 
to organize and smooth out this statewide 
organization; Biscailuz then returned to his 
post as Los Angeles County's undersheriff. 

In 1932, Sheriff William Traeger was elect- 
ed to Congress and on December 3 of, that 
year, the board of supervisors elected Gene 
Biscailuz to the office of sheriff. Two years 
later, the people of Los Angeles County 
elected him sheriff and he has been reelected 
to office five times since, always by a larger 
overwhelming vote at the primary election. 

The history of Sheriff Biscailuz is colorful, 
exciting, and the envy of all law enforce- 
ment. Gene became internationally famous 
in his handling of the Clara Phillips case and 
only Biscailuz could have walked unarmed 
into the Douglas Aircraft plant in 1937, and 
talk 350 angry sit-down strikers into coming 
out peaceably. 

Although his activities as sheriff have been 
spectacular, it is not the spectacular that he 
is best known for. His firsts are too many 
to list here, but a few are: Gene pioneered 
the system of rehabilitating prisoners by 
honor camps and farms. The sheriff's de- 
partment’s 7 road camps and 2 honor farms 
have proven so successful that officials from 
all over the world come to study these facil- 
ities and methods of rehabilitation. Sheriff 
Gene was the first sheriff to put uniforms on 
his men and a project close to his heart was 
the organizing of the sheriff's crime preven- 
tion bureau. These are but a small per- 
centage of the things that he has done with 
his vision and planning ability. He and his 
staff have projected plans as far into the 
future as 1980. 

Today's Los Angeles County sheriff's de- 
partment numbers a force of nearly 3,000 
highly trained men and women, ranging 
from uniformed radio car deputies to plain- 
clothes detectives. The county jail, largest 
in the world, originally built to take care of 
1,800 inmates, now holds 3,000 and processes 
some 53,000 yearly. 

During this last fiscal year a total of 173,- 
550 criminal cases were reported to the de- 
partment. Of these, 26,386 were prosecuted 
in court, resulting in 96 percent convictions. 
Of the 42 murders reported in county terri- 
tory, only 2 remain unsolved. 

Sheriff E. W. Biscailuz holds an unchal- 
lenged title of one of America's greatest law- 
enforcement men. 

Law-enforcement officials, civic leaders, 
men and women of prominence in every field, 
friends in every walk of life are joining 
January 7 with the sheriff's department in 
paying tribute and honoring Sheriff Gene on 
this great symbolic occasion. 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Introduction of Equality 
of Opportunity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 


today introducing & bill to strengthen the 
Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimi- 


nation Act. That act has been the main _ 
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protection of small business against price 
discrimination, but it has been weakened 
by the action of the Supreme Court in 
1951 when a precedent was set by the 
case of Standard Oil Company v. The 
Eederal Trade Commission (340 U. 5. 
321). 

As each year passes, we note that more 
and more of the small businesses are 
folding and the larger concerns are 
growing even larger. In a statement last 
year, I pointed out as an example that 
in 1 year following the Supreme Court 
decision it had been estimated that about 
60,000 small service-station operators 
failed in business.” Price discrimination 
has been the chief factor contributing 
to the alarmingly high rate of turn- 
over in the service-station field, as in 
other areas of smali business. 

My proposed amendment to the act 
provides a fair opportunity for all to pur- 
chase items under the same terms and 
conditions regardless of size of the pur- 
chasing company. 

Our American economy was founded 
on the principle of individual enterprise. 
If we are to remain strong in this tradi- 
tion, we must see that each individual 
has an opportunity to enter business and 
prosper. While the bill would help pri- 
marily the small-business man, I believe 
all segments of the business world would 
welcome it for it applies to all of them. 


Two Men Who Proved Smearproof | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Frank Kent, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of December 23, 1956, en- 
titled “Two Men Who Proved Smear- 
proof"; 

In American politics it is unfortunately 
possible, through unprincipled propaganda 
in the press and over the air, to smear really 
good—and sometimes great—men to an ex- 
tent from which most of them do not recover. 
The worst thing about this is that it has been 
done deliberately and with venomous per- 
sistence and unrestrained violence. 

Sometimes, however, the most viciously 
smeared not only recover but in the end are 
benefited by the smearing. This, though it 
neither atones nor justifies the latter, is 
nonetheless gratifying. In the last few years 
there have been two outstanding examples of 
public men who, for years, have been sub- 
jected to long-sustained and wickedly false 
attack, and not only seem to have emerged 
without a scar but appear to have greatly 
grown in public esteem. The most conspicu- 
ous of these is ex-President Herbert Hoover. 


MOST RESPECTED CITIZEN 


No more unselfish, dedicated, and able man 
ever lived in the White House. Yet for years 
he was damned and derided, lied about, and 
denounced to an almost incredible degree. 
He resented it, of course, but no one ever 
heard him bleat. In campaign after cam- 
paign the Democrats made him a target. 
Curiously the tide turned during the Truman 
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tmintstration, By that time the bulk of 
© American pecple somehow began to un- 
d d that out of office Mr. Hoover had 

One more for his country than some of our 
i Tesldents while in. A lot of those formerly 
i tile began to feel ashamed. Today few 
Genus of an objective view will dispute 

t Mr. Hoover is the outstanding and most 
respected private citizen we have, This, of 
tet does not mean there are not still some 
pai haters left. There are, but only 1 
ee of the more rabid New Deal journal- 
The es their volces in the last campaign. 
tr Cheaper of there attacked Mr. Hoover by 

Ying to belittle his son, Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
8 récently recigned as Under Secretary of 

tate aftor 3 years of concededly competent 

at great personal sacrifice. 
am other man who has lived through years 

Unrestrained smearing and came out the 

for the experience is, of course, Vice 
esident Ricuann M. Nixon. The smearing 

Mr. Nixon started 4 years ago, when he first 
= as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
x tly in the campaign the Democrats dug 

P and epread the story that Mr. NIXON, a 
tri Man, had a fund at his disposal con- 
in ted by friends in California interested 

political success. The Democratic 
ey demanded that Mr. Elseenhower drop 
tel from the ticket. Mr, Nixon went on 
Peles and gaye all the facts, not only 
fin t the “fund” but about his personal 

Ances and condition. Mr. Llsenhower 
Promptly endorsed him. Also, it developed 
hag as Governor of Illinois Adlai Stevenson 

an almost similar fund supplied by 
friends for an almost similar purpose. 
eariy there was nothing illegal or improper 
either case. 

This was a great disappointment to the 
pemocratic managers, who thought they had 
They. something big in the way of a bomb. 
abor, had to drop the charges, of course, 

t the Nrxow “fund,” but they kept up 
cam N smear, not only through the 1952 
lowe En but during the 4 years that fol- 

and then through the 1956 campaign. 
tomthing that Mr. Nrxon cald was dis- 
a Every effort wes made to make him 
tte a villain. Words were put into his 
th that he had not said, and the limit 
ber, pa Was reached when, in his last speech 

Ore the election, the noble Mr, Stevenson 
onal, in an unworthy effort to crpitalize 
youn Eisenhower's health, asserted that a 

for Eisenhower was really a vote for 

Nrxow, “And,” he dramatically declared, 

from that thought I recoil.” 

NO SPECIFIC CHARGE 

wine did not specificaliy charge Mr. NIXON 
Ne, way crime. He did not assail his record. 
garg less he conveyed the idea that he re- 
or ed him as a particularly poisonous kind 
Views tlesnake. From whatever angle it is 
ed it seems “ ball.” Mr, Truman 
trenzed Mr. Nixon of having called him 
Roto but that wasn’t true. What Mr. 
Minis Said was that under the Truman ad- 
soft tration the Democrats had been rather 
t on the Communists, which, when one 
wae the Alger Hiss case, the Henry Dexter 

Due case, and yarious others, seems indis- 

Of ane At any rate, while the lambasting 

- Nixon continued all through the 1956 

Mpaign, the notable fact was that no 

MoE of impropriety was ever made against 

him OZON and extremely few of those against 

The last fall could give an adequate reason. 

te Sree advanced by Harold Stassen, that 

been so smeared he was bound to lose 

been Senhower many votes, appears to have 
Mr Completely baseless. Since the election 
x r has evinced his trust and like 


bry Hungarian revolution and the Russian 
talities in crushing it. 
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It may be that Mr. Nrxon with Eisenhower 
support will be nominated for President in 
1960, though there is no certainty about that. 
Predictions at this time are foolish. Mr. 
Nrxon made a good record in the House, in 
the Senate, and nearly everybody concedes he 
has made a good Vice President. In brief, the 
Democratic effort to smear him out of politi- 
cal existence has been a flat failure. He is 
now politically stronger than ever in his life. 
Easily in the next 4 years he may make mis- 
takes, but right now he seems pretty 
smearproof,. 


Mrs. Andrew B. Sutherland, Benefactress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we are for- 
tunate that, in every community, there 
are selfless individuals who devote them- 
selves to the welfare of their fellowmen. 

Such voluntary efforts for good are 
the crowning achievements of freedom. 

In the spirit of true benevolence, these 
people seek no other reward than the 
satisfaction of seeing the sick and the 
unfortunate smile again. 

But we are not content that their 
virtues should remain anonymous. For 
no ene is more deserving of the respect 
of his neighbors than he who is kind and 
helpful. 

In my home community of Lawrence, 
Mass., we have such a humane and gra- 
cious person by the name of Mrs, An- 
drew B. Sutherland. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recor the story of her fine example, 
which appeared in the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Evening Tribune on October 31, 1956; 

Mrs. A. B. SUTHERLAND HONORED AT 
HOSPITAL 

Yesterday Mrs. Andrew B. Sutherland ob- 
served her 40th anniversary as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital, which she has served as presi- 
dent for 15 years. 

At the annual meeting of the board held 
yesterday at Prescott House at the hospital, 
Mrs. Sutherland was eulogized by all her 
associates at the hospital for her many years 
of devoted service to the institution as well 
as by New England and Massachusctts hos- 
pital assoclations, State officials, and others 
who have served with her in her great hu- 
manitarian work through the years. 

She was presented with a citation from the 
medical staff by Dr. David W. Wallwork, 
president of the medical staff, and from the 
board of trustees by Mrs. Scott H. Paradise, 
recording secretary. The trustees also sent 
her a lovely green orchid. 

The employees of the hospital presented 
her with a very special memento, a birth- 
day book.. The cover was designed by Miss 
Russell, one of the employees, and the book 
contained the personal signature of every 
employee in the hospital. Albert H. Abdal- 
lah, president of the employees’ association, 
made the presentation to Mrs. Sutherland. 

Telegrams of congratulations, greeting 
cards, and letters were sent to Mrs, Suther- 
land from many friends and associates in- 
cluding the N. E. and Massachusetts hospital 
associations, Governor Herter, Senator John 
F. Kennedy, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
Congressman Thomas J. Lane, and B, Allen 
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Rowland, a member of the hospital advisory 
board, who is now located in Washington, 
D. C., and the Lawrence General Hospital Ald 
Association. 

APPOINTED IN 1916 


Mrs. Sutherland was appointed to the 
board of trustees of Lawrence General in 
October 1916. Since that time she has served 
in every lay executive capacity including 
6 years as first vice president and the past 15 
as president of the board. 

Under her inspiring leadership, the hos- 
pital’s service to greater Lawrence has grown 
from $198,000 in 1941 to a tremendous $1,- 
409,000 in 1956, the bed capacity has more 
than doubled, and more than $3 million has 
been raised in new construction and renova- 
tions to uphold the high standards of profes- 
sional care offered at Lawrence General. 

Her generosity and personal interest led to 
the establishment of the Hospitality Shop in 
1946, In the 10 years of its existence, the 
shop has contributed more than $70,000 to 
the hospital. 

For having given generously of her time, 
talent, and resources for the benefit and wel- 
fare of the community, the American Hospi-" 
tal Association at its national convention in 
1948 awarded her a citation and honorary 
membership. 

When asked what she considered the most 
outstanding event in the past 40 years, Mrs. 
Sutherland stated: “The most important step 
in the long history of the hospital has been 
the reorganization of the medical staff with 
policies and procedures all designed to give 
better care to the patient. The specialty de- 
partments created by these changes have 
made possible our excellent intern teaching 
program.” She then continued, “I am par- 
ticularly proud that our reorganization show- 
ed the foresight and good Judgment to in- 
clude the general practice section with full 
staff status. The family physician is and 
alweys will be the cornerstone of medicine.” 

Mrs. Sutherland has deyoted many years of 
service in civic organizations other than the 
hospital. She served three successive terms 
as president of the Lawrence Woman's Club 
during which time the Reading Circle for the 
Blind was founded. She also served the Law- 
rence Garden Club as secretary for several 
years. As an active member of the YWCA 
she was instrumental in the founding of the 
International Institute. The Red Cross has 
awarded her four medals for outstanding 
re during World War I and World War 


The citation from the medical staff follows: 

“Mrs. Sutherland, to you on this occasion 
of your 40th anniversary as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital, the medical staff sends warm 
greetings. Such long continued loyal and 
understanding service to our hospital is most 
worthy of note and pubiie recognition. 

“Relations between the board of trustecs 
and the medical staff always have been moct 
friendly as they have cooperated in improv- 
ing and maintaining the standards of medi- 
cal procedure in this hospital. To a great 
degree, you, as president of the board of 
trustees for the last 15 years, have been re- 
sponsible for the achievement of this feeling 
of mutual respect and understanding be- 
tween the two groups and for this we exprecs 
our deep and sincere appreciation.” T 

MEMBERS SIGN CITATION 


The citation from the board of trustees 
signed by each member reads as follows: 
“On this memorable anniversary, Mrs. Suth- 
erland, the board of trustees of the Lawrence 
General Hospital extend affectionate greet- 
ings to you. The occasion of the annual 
meeting of 1956 celebrates your remarkable 
record of 40 years as a most loyal and de- 
voted member of the board and of 15 out- 
standing years as its president. i 

“We assure you of our high admiration 
for your friendly, resourceful, and untiring 
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service which has provided for our commu- 


nity a modern, thoroughly qualified hospital.. 


It is our desire to be able to assist you in 
this worthy effort for many years to come.” 


The business meeting opened with prayer 
by Rev. Hugh B. Penney, pastor of the West 
Parish Congregational Church, Andover. 

REPORTS PRESENTED 

Reports were presented as follows:-Medical 
staff, Dr. Wallwork; development fund, Abbot 
Stevens; recording secretary, Mrs. Scott H. 
Paradise; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Julius 
Emmert; auditor and treasurer, Mrs. John 
T. Morehouse; director, R. Ashton Smith; 
departmental, pathology, Dr. Leslie 5. Jolliffe; 
radiology. Dr. George West; social service, 
Angie Richardson; alcoholism, William 
Burke; Aid Association, Mrs. Julius Kay. 

Mrs. Sutherland was reelected president 
and other officers were elected as follows: 
Mrs, Robert B. Taylor, first vice president, 
reelected; Mrs. Walter C. Wilson, second vice 
president; Mrs. Scott H. Paradise, recording 
secretary, reelected; Mrs. A. Murray Howe, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. John T. 
Morehouse, treasurer, reelected. 

New members elected to the board include: 
Mrs. John B. Edmonds, Mrs. G. Warren Ham- 
bilet, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Nichols, Mrs, George 
B. Westhaver, Mrs. F. Fessenden Wilder. 

A festive tea followed the meeting. The 
tea table was centered with a gay Halloween 
arrangement and Mrs. Julius Kay and Mrs. 
Roland H. Sherman were the pourers, 


y ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual report of the president 
follows: 

“It is with mixed emotions of elation and 
regrets that your president begins this re- 
port of the Bist year of Lawrence General 
Hospital. Elation and pleasure that we are 
really engaged in the construction of our 
new building, but genuine regret and sorrow 
that we must record the loss by death of four 
medical staff members who were devoted to 
this hospital and its development. 

: “Dr. HaroLD R. KURTH, 

“Dr. JOSEPH J. ZAWISLAK, 
“Dr. WILLIAM C. FARLEY, 
“Dr. JOSEPH A, LEVEK.” 


Changes in medical staff personnel were 
$nevitable. Dr. Kurth was associated with 
us for 37 years, and for the past 13 years was 
president of the staff and chief of surgery. 
Soon after his death the staff elected Dr. 
David W. Wallwork as president. Dr. Joseph 
A. Sapienza was elected to be chief of sur- 
gery with an outstanding senior staff of six 
highly qualified men. 

Succeeding Dr. John J. Hartigan who re- 
tired voluntarily, Dr. Joseph T. McNally be- 
came chief of medicine with a senior staff of 
three men specializing in cardiology. Simi- 
larly, replacing Dr. Z. William Colson, Dr. 
Michael J. Kannan became chief of E.E.N.T. 
with a staff of four senior men. 

Meetings of the joint conference committes 
have been held quarterly. This group is 
composed of three members of the board of 
trustees, three from the medical staff, and 
the hospital director. Presidents of each 
group are membcrs of this important com- 
mittee. 

The executive committee of the trustees 
now includes, beside the 8 trustees, 4 men 
from our advisory board. Monthly meetings 
are held, and matters pertaining to the hos- 
pital are discussed and recommendations 
made to the entire board of trustees, 

Advisory board members have given un- 
sparingly of their time and advice, and we 
appreciate the many hours they devote to 
financial and legal matters in our behalf. 

Mr. R. Ashton Smith, our director, is with- 
out doubt the busiest director in the Merri- 
mack Valley, yet is always courteous and 
ready and willing to participate in every 
committee meeting, giving us helpful and 
constructive advice. We hope he realizes 
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that we deeply appreciate his interest in 
Lawrence General. 

Standing committees of the board have 
fulfilled their obligations, as usual, and re- 
ports submitted today prove that every 
group participated in one way or another. 

Because the development fund is still ac- 
tive, only three extracurricular activities 
were conducted—the camellia ball in De- 
cember, the greens sale, and the 10th anni- 
versary observance of the hospitality shop— 
all being very successful. 

We have four committees which meet 
monthly composed of trustees and members 
of the community—the nursing advisory, the 
visiting nursing, the hospitality shop, and 
the executive committees. We know that 
the interest in our work is more comprehen- 
sive and makes for good public relations, by 
including other than trustee members in 
these groups. 

The aid association has given a praise- 
worthy account of their work for the year 
and are already looking forward to 1957. 
This group has made history in auxiliary 
service and, under the capable and wise di- 
rection of Mrs. Julius Kay, has become one 
of the outstanding leaders in the volunteer 
field. Mrs. Edward Nichols, chairman of 
volunteer service, has worked closely with 
Mrs, William McKeown, the director of vol- 
unteers, and together with Mrs. Edward 
Erickson, who is in charge of junior volun- 
teers, they have kept the in-hospital services 
well covered. We salute our aid association, 
for not only do they give substantial finan- 
cial support to the hospital, but they are con- 
stantly building good will in the community 
and providing many hours of service in all 
parts of the hospital. 

Our nursing school for student nurses, 
under the capable leadership of Miss Eleanor 
Emerson, is carrying on a successful program 
with an excellent faculty and office force. 
We heartily commend them for the manner 
in which they have overcome many obstacles. 

During the summer, Prescott House was re- 
habilitated and made more modern and use- 
ful with Mrs. Abbot Stevens and Mrs. Walter 
Wilson in charge of the work. There is still 
more to be done and this work is proceeding 
right now. 

Miss Sadie Corey, educational director, fs 
preparing much excellent material for the 
classes, and various physicians are scheduled 
for lectures. The health education program 
is under the direction of Miss Barbara Acka- 
rey with Dr. John F. McGinty as the physi- 
cian and consultant for the entire school. 
Recently the school library was enriched by 
a substantia} contribution for new textbooks 
given by the trustees of the White Fund 
through Mr. Irving Sargent. We are grateful 
for this addition to the nurses’ library. 

The memorial fund continues to grow 
through contributions received in lieu of 
flowers for deceased friends. It is our inten- 
tion to provide a suitable memorial in our 
new building with this fund. This fund is 
never used for current expenses, 

The Lawrence Rotary Club continues to 
support the Kenison Cerebral Palsy Clinic 
and again this year held a dinner meeting at 
the hospital at which time an extra dividend 
check was presented. 

As usual, the Pringle Foundation con- 
tributed funds for the care of children and 
very generously allowed our social service 
director to extend the benefits, We regret 
the death of Mr. John A. O'Hearn who for 
many years was a trustee of this fund and a 
loyal friend of the hospital. 

The Lions Club also held a dinner meet- 
ing here with us and presented a substantial 
check for use in the eye clinic. 

We express our deep gratitude to these 
groups of men whose community spirit is 
manifest by their constant interest in their 
less fortunate brethren. 

Clergymen of all denominations are fre- 
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quent visitors here. We welcome their visits 
since we realize the spiritual as well as the 
physical need of the patient is most im- 
portant. 

Many friends send flowers, magazines, 
books, old linen, and other supplies for which 
we express appreciation. 

The basic construction of our new build- 
ing is in process, We all know there will be 
discomforts to endure during the progress 
of this work but we know the end will justify 
the means. 

Everyone realizes the disruption caused by 
the removal of older buildings and the mov- 
ing of whole departments into new tempo- 
rary quarters. Most of our employees were 
involved in this task, but in spite of many 
handicaps and inconveniences we are very 
grateful to them for the cheerful manner 
in which they accomplished the seemingly 
impossible. Our medical and nursing staffs 
also were obliged to work under difficult 
conditions, but always looking forward to 
better facilities and more room, insuring the 
most efficient care of patients. 

In the spring of 1956 Mr. A. Murray Howe, 
our building chairman, was forced by iliness 
to withdraw from active duty, much to our 
regret. However, Mr. Abbot Stevens, co- 
chairman, cheerfully accepted the responsi- 
bility and we sincerely appreciate his willing- 
ness to take over. There is much work ahead 
of us and it is gratifying indeed to know there 
are so many good friends to help. 

Our medical and trustee staffs work to- 
gether harmoniously, which is most impor- 
tant in any hospital, and together we find in 
our director, leadership that is of great value. 

Before closing this report as your presi- 
dent, there is a compelling desire to men- 
tion again the grievous loss we suffered in 
February when our staff president, Dr. Har- 
old R. Kurth, was so suddenly taken from 
us. His leadership was unexcelled and his 
loyalty and devotion to Lawrence General 
Hospital was unequaled. His optimism for 
the future of this hospital was an inspira- 
tion to all, and as the president of the 
medical staff for 13 years he impressed its 
members to the extent that following his 
example was natural. 

We desire to heartily commend Dr. David 
W. Wallwork and the medical staff which 1s 
carrying on the traditions of the hospital and 
faithfully attending to the many and varied 
duties incumbent on them. The work of our 
23 active clinics, the extensive teaching pro- 
grams, and lectures to the nurses, take much 
of their time. One new clinic added this 
year for the treatment of alcoholism is under 
the direction of Mr. J. William Burke and 
is proving helpful and effective for about 
75 patients. 

It is not doing the things we like to do. 
but liking the things we have to do that 
makes life blessed and worthwhile, and this 
is one great reason for the success of this 
hospital. Our steadfast endeavor and our 
only reason for being here is to give to our 
community the yery best kind of medical and 
nursing care. 

We are grateful for our heritage and for 
the privilege, under God, of carrying on the 
spirit and the courage of those few women 
who began this work 81 years ago. Now, 
as we look forward to another year of serv- 
ice, may we say with the psalmist of old, “Let 
thy work appear unto thy servants and let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us and establish Thou the work of our hands, 
yea, the work of our hands establish Thou 
St.” 

A short verse from the writings of Phillips 
Brooks may well be a watchword for all who 
are consecrated to this work. He said, "DO 
not pray for easy lives. Pray to be strong 
men and women. Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers. Pray for powers equal tO 
your tasks. Then the doing of your work 
will be no miracle. From it you shall wonder 
at yourself and at the richness of life which 
has come in you by the grace of God.” 
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1957 
Hungarian Patriot Tells His Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Roscoe Drummond, appearing in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of December 25, 1956, entitled “Hungar- 
ian Patriot Tells His Story”: 

We have all been writing and talking about 
What we think is the meaning of the Hun- 
garian revolution. But if you want to know 
What a young Hungarian anti-Communist 
revolutionary thinks, one who was in the 
Midst of it, you will listen to the story of 
25-year-old Lajos Ruff, who fought the Rus- 

was jailed and tortured by the Rus- 
and is now an escapee temporarily in 
the United States. 

I listened to Mr. Ruff’s story about what 
he and his fellow Hungarians found out 
about communism and their Soviet rulers 

_ 88 he volunteered it to a Senate committee, 
is that story in his pwn slow-paced 
Words, through an interpreter, and to me 
it reveals one of the greatest truths which 
the whole world needs to know, which 
emerges from the bravest, boldest, most un- 
expected revolution of modern times. 


What it means for the future. The con- 
clusion I draw is that the Hungarian reyo- 
lution has exploded the myth of Communist 
dictatorship, 

“What is that myth? According to the 
Outward evidence, one would have thought 
that in Hungary there was a great mass of 

Unists and that the whole Soviet orbit 
Was unified. The Communist system delib- 
®rately creates this feeling and itis pro- 
Moted by a system of fear and hate. 

“On the international level, the Commu- 
nists have tried to create at least an ap- 
Pearance of conflict. Otherwise there would 

no object to their ‘fight for peace’ and 
there would be greater resistance to internal 
Tepressions. ; 
“On the national level, certain classes have 
constantly hated and persecuted; there 
to be a class war, otherwise the atmos- 
Phere of hate and fear could not be main- 
tained. 
¢ “In the Hungarian factories, for example, 
here was never just one leader, There would 
three, and among them it was never clear 
Which one was supreme. In fact, none of the 
ee might be a convinced Communist, but 
Ench would pretend he was a Communist be- 
Cause he feared one of the others might be. 
On the basis of mutual fear, the entire 
tem was built on a pinpoint, with every- 

: y fearing everybody else. 

t ‘In the rebellion, when we were face to 
&ce with the guns, we suddenly discovered 

t the people we thought were Communists 
ere not Communists. We suddenly realized 
oe there were, in reality, no Communists. 

In one single day the entire Hungarian 

y and regular police joined the rebel side 

pt for those who were compromised— 
today on their hands. 

turned out that the young people the 
fommunists had raised and educated were 
the greatest enemies of the system. Against 
Mtoe (Commit) Party it was fac- 
ers young people who offered 

the greatest resistance, 
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“It turned out that Hungarians were fight- 
ing only against Russians. 

“In close quarters of battle, we soon re- 
alized that the Russians were weak, were not 
unified and that we had no reason to fear 
them. 

“I think the only people who are afraid of 
the Russians are those who are too far away 
to really know them. 

“There were 12-year-old children who at- 
tacked tanks with bombs. Today they are 
not afraid. No one is afraid of the Russians 
in Hungary. 

“It has been proved that the Russians can- 
not successfully get out of their Hungarian 
dilemma. That is why I foresee a great fu- 
ture for Hungary.” 

That is the story and that is the discovery 
of Hungarian revolutionary Lajos Ruff. For 
a time he and his fellow Hungarians had ac- 
cepted the myth that all Hungarians were 
Communists and learned under fire that none 
of his countrymen were Communists. This 
discovery instantly unified the Hungarian 
people and freed them from fear. 

His words, which other fearless patriots be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have said at different 
times and different ways, bear repeating that 
we, too, may heed them: “I think that the 
only people who are afraid of the Russians 
are those who are too far away to really know 
them." 


Communism: National and International 
as Exemplified in Hungary and Yugo- 
~slavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
submit for the consideration of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues an article, or col- 
umn, which was published in the New 
York Times on Thursday, December 13, 
1956. The research work for this piece 
and its actual production are the result 
of the patriotism and university prepa- 
ration of one of my dear friends, the 
Reverend Dr. Father Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing. Dr. Thorning, as many Members 
know, is an associate editor of the 
Washington quarterly, World Affairs, a 
diplomat of note, the author of a recent 
biography of Don Francisco de Miranda 
entitled, “Miranda: World Citizen,” the 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
Fla., and professor of international re- 
lations in the Catholic University of 
Chile, a pontifical institution. 

Although this Maryland educator, 
lecturer, and editor is a specialist on 
inter-American affairs rather than a 
student of eastern European issues, he 
seems to have made some highly inter- 
esting and meaningful revelations about 
the current development of United 
States foreign policy. 

The article from the New York Times 
reads as follows: 

COMMUNISM; NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
WATIONAL VERSUS INTERNATIONAL IN HUNGARY 
AND YUGOSLAVIA DISCUSSED 

The crisis in Eastern Europe has focused 
world attention upon the relationship be- 
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tween the national communism of Yugo- 
slavia and international communism as ex- 
emplified by the Soviet empire. 

The ideology of communism, we are told, 
has been “shaken to the core by a phe- 
nomenon, nationalism, which it has chosen 
to ignore.” This is the opinion of Cc. L. 
Sulzberger, who has won an enviable repu- 
tation as foreign correspondent of the New 
York Times. It was to be expected, there- 
fore, that Mr, Sulzberger on November 7 
could relate that the administration was 
“prepared to go to considerable lengths in 
recognizing national communism as a gov- 
ernmental form with which we can deal on 
a friendly basis.” = 

This coincides with the advice given by 
the Daily Worker on October 19, President 
Josip Broz-Tito who, prior to the demise of 
Joseph Stalin, had been denounced in that 
periodical, was pictured as a suitable candi- 
date for continued United States ald, pro- 
vided money and commodities were to be 
proffered, as in the past, “without any 
strings attached.” 

On the same day the Daily Worker urged 
support for “expanded foreign economic aid 
and various forms of peaceful competition 
with the lands of socialism.” This recom- 
mendation, as students of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism know, was an echo of a draft resolution 
adopted by the Communist Party in the 
United States of America in September 1956. 


POLISH ACTION 


Closely related to this viewpoint was the 
willingness of W. Gomulka, new head of the 
totalitarian Marxist e in Poland, to ac- 
cept United States dollars and food, on the 
terms that had been considered acceptable by 
President Tito, “without any strings at- 
tached.” 

In this connection it may be recalled that 
the Times proclaimed on October 17 that 
“President Eisenhower's decision with re- 
spect to the continuance of American aid to 
Yugoslavia" seemed “a sound one” and 
added, rather, naively, that “Yugoslavia is 
not part of a conspiracy for Communist con- 
trol of the world.” 

On November 9, however, the truth about 
this conspiracy began to dawn upon the 
Times’ editors, Under the caption “Hungary 
and Yugoslavia” this great newspaper pre- 
sented a totally distinct view and a conclu- 
sion perfectly in accord with the facts (that 
is, the Yugoslav votes) reported from and 
recorded in the United Natitons. The exact 
phrasing of this fresh approach to the issue 
of national communism vis-a-vis interna- 
tional communism may be worthy of repeti- 
tion here: p 

“With heavy hearts and great indignation 
the people of the free world have watched 
as the Russians have drowned the Hun- 
garian revolution in blood. They have 
watched, too, with horrified amazement the 
position of the Yugoslay Government on 
these tragic events. * * * The Hungarian 
people may well be excused if they thought 
they had every guaranty of Yugoslav help 
and sympathy in their fight for freedom.” 

MORAL COMPROMISE 


The Times did not fail to emphasize that 
“Tito compromised himself morally by sign- 
ing a friendship agreement with Gero in 
Belgrade on the eve of the Hungarian reyo- 
lution.” 

My own comment about this editorial, ex- 
cellent as the latter is, may be summarized 
as follows: 

It was not the Russians who drowned 
the Hungarian revolution in blood. It was 
the Soviet hierarchy, completely divorced 
from the ordinary, decent human beings in 
the Soviet Union, who were guilty of genocide 
on a scale comparable to that perpetrated by 
Adolf Hitler and Heinrich Himmler. 

The Yugoslav people, if free of the much- 
vaunted national communism of President 
Tito, would have been prompt to spring 
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to the ald of the brave Hungarian patriots. 
United States guns, planes, and tanks in 
the hands of the totalitarian Marxist~-Lenin- 
ist clique in Belgrade prevented any spon- 
taneous human response on the part of the 
people, 

In evaluating the current wordy news- 
paper war between Prayda and Borba, it 
may be prudent to observe that the debate, 
not without its dash of histrionics, has done 
nothing to turn the tide of slaughter and 
deportation in the Hungarian captive nation, 
where a notorious Titoist, Premier Janos 
Kadar, is enacting his bloody role as a Soviet 
gauleiter. 

Rev. Dr. Josern F. THORNING, 
Associate Editor of World Affairs, 
Honorary Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations in the Catholic 
University of Chile, a Pontifical 
Institution. 
WASHINGTON, December 8, 1956. 


Wise Words for a Troubled World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, that the 
world is in ferment is not news. 

That it has lost its way is the disturb- 
ing fact of our times. 

Between the old and discarded ways 
and the undiscovered new, mankind is 
groping, because it is adrift. 

Many have turned from the worship of 
God to the idolatry of science. With- 
out the comfort and strength and eter- 
nal truths of religion to guide them, men 
are foundering in the morass of mate- 
rialism, and the daily papers bear wit- 
ness to the tragedies that result. 

For without God, man stands alone, 
and his life becomes barren. 

Through the tumult and the despair, 
the voice of religion is heard, patient and 
serene, backed by the wisdom of the ages, 
calling men out of the jungle to the road 
that leads to salvation. 

One of these inspired voices is that of 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of the 
Archdiocese of Boston. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the text of the address 
given by this distinguished clergyman 
at the 28th national convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Women on 
Saturday, November 10, 1956, in Chi- 
cago: 

MmacLE or Love WILL STAY Forces or 

DESTRUCTION 

Standing before this gathering of Catholic 
women and their friends who have come 
here from every section of the United States 
and every ecclesiastical jurisdiction within 
its boundaries, I find new significance in 
the unity of doctrine and policy which has 
always been one of the marks of the Catholic 
Church. I find likewise new reason to stress 
the importance of the church's program for 
bringing the age-old principles of Christian 
pate into the circumstances of modern 

e, 

The delegates to this convention are both 
Catholics and Americans. The thousands 
whom they represent are adherents of a re- 
ligious tradition which has become insepa- 
rably identified with the growth and influ- 
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ence of the United States. For God and 
country—this principle has guided American 
churchmen and inspired American Catholics 
from the days when 13 small colonies strug- 
gled toward national unity to the present 
time, when consclousness of our national 
power brings sober realization of our obliga- 
tions toward the underprivileged and op- 
pressed in other lands. For God and coun- 
try—this is another way of saying that our 
loyalty to the Nation which claims us as its 
own is stronger and more consistent because 
we are determined to live under God's law as 
faithful members of His church, 

The theme of the 28th national convention 
of the National Council of Catholic Women 
summarizes the part which we are destined 
to play as Catholics in the world in which 
we live. It is a supernatural expression for 
our own day of the ancient wisdom by which 
the meaning of life is discovered in the 
changing experiences of daily living. 

In the years when Christ our Lord was 
known only in prophecy those who lived 
wisely were known as philosophers. Through 
the mists of sentiment which blinded the 
great majority of men they could discern in 
outline the truths relating to the’ nature, 
origin, and destiny of the universe which 
divine revelation has brought into focus and 
to which an infallible church has given defi- 
nite expression. That God is Lord and Master 
of all, that we pass through this world in 
order to merit the rewards of the world to 
come, that we are all members of the human 
society whose foundation is our common 
rational nature—these are the principles of 
a perennial philosophy which bring divine 
wisdom to all who embrace them—principles 
which have been integrated by divine revela- 
tion into the Christian way of life. The 
truths on which our faith is based are not 
truths without value. Their very substance 
affords satisfaction for our deepest yearnings 
and our assent to them makes the difference 
between the peace which opens up into eter- 
nal joy and the selfish satisfaction which 
makes us slaves to human pride. 

To know Christ and to live Christ, this is 
Christ's own expression of the wisdom of the 
philosophers; this is Christ's own proclama- 
tion of His divine mission. For Ohrist is 
more than & man who lived and died, more 
than an Inspiring exemplifieation of virtuous 
ideals, more than an irresistible embodiment 
of the forces of religious leadership. Christ 
is the God-man, Alive from all eternity in 
the bosom of His Father, He has brought to 
us the sources of life which will make us 
sons of God. Realizing in Himself the union 
of the nature of God with the nature of man, 
He stands before God as our mediator, even 
while sharing with us the created dignity of 
our human condition. Truly He can say that 
those who know Him, know His Father like- 
wise. With confidence and assurance can He 
declare that our eternal life is-to know Him 
whom the one true God had sent to us. 

What has Christ revealed to us of the 
eternal truth of His Father? How does Christ 
enable us to live as adopted sons of His 
Father? These are the questions for which 
you have sought and found detailed and 
practical answers during this convention. 
Let me present to you the fundamental prin- 
ciples from which your program proceeds, 
the implications of doctrine and practice 
latent within it, the warnings which it makes 
necessary, the joys and rewards which it holds 
forth to those who follow it fearlessly and 
consistently. 

IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE 

It might seem trite and unnecessary to 
say that as the Son of God, Christ has re- 
vealed to us that God is our Father and our 
friend. Yet I wonder if we have paused 
sufficiently in meditation over this simple 
truth. How many there are, in an age in 
which the worship of science borders on the 
idolatrous, who yield to the persuasion that 
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the idea of a personal God has neither real- 
ity nor meaning. 

I can recall once having proved, as a 
thesis of philosophy, that no man could, for 
any length of time, be a thoroughgoing 
atheist; that, however one might protest his 
disbelief in God, it would be impossible to 
live as though there were no God. 

I am fraid that this particular thesis 
can no longer be defended. Iam afraid that 
it has become possible not only brazenly to 
profess atheism, but think and live and act 
In accordance with the most hideous impii- 
cations of this doctrine. In fact, one might 
almost say that it Is easier today to he a 
practical atheist than to be a theoretical 
atheist, so many are the pseudo-religious 
forms under which one may conceal a god- 
less way of life. 

This prevalence of practical atheism in the 
‘world has not resulted merely from careless- 
ness or eyen from sinful self-indulgence. I 
am convinced that it gives evidence of the 
ceaseless activity within the world of the 
adversary who goes about seeking whonr he 
may devour, How else can one explain that, 
where as formerly those who violated God's 
law were identified as sinners, today they 
are defended for advanced thinking and 
even given the marks of honor and respect 
that formerly were reserved for those of emi- 
nent virtue? How else can one explain the 
well-coordinated efforts to exclude all men- 
tion of God from the constitutions of na- 
tional governmehts, from programs of social 
reform and from the agenda of legislative 
assemblies? 

DISAPPEARANCE OF SIN 

It has been said that the great problem of 
the 20th century is not the multiplication 
of sinners but the disappearance of sin. 
Sin has disappeared only because the idea 
of God has lost its meaning for those who 
commit sin. Sin will continue to hide its 
sordid forms under respectable externals un- 
til we are resolved as a people and not merely 
as individuals or groups to open our eyes to 
the reality of God as he reveals himself in 
every event of our human experience. 

To know Christ is to know God not only 
as our Father but also as our friend. I 
wonder if more people who do not know God 
or who have deliberately rejected him might 
not find him or return to him if they could 
identify him as one who pursues them with 
an everlasting love. 

God as our Father has created us for His 
own honor and glory. God, our Friend, has 
willed to make us happy in the glory we 
bestow on Him. To dissociate the: friend- 
ship of God from the fatherhood of God is 
to view God as Satan presented Him to our 
first parents and as Satan himself saw God 
when he cried out, “I will not serve.” A 
father who is not a friend arouses fear and 
resentment. The diabolically conceived 
campaign against God which is being car- 
ried on at the present time has started from 
the assumption that the idea of God began 
and developed in fear and must betray its 
irrational origin as soon as fear becomes 
subordinate to reason. The enemies of God 
never point out that He Whom we fear 
for His power, is no less worthy of being 
loved for His mercy and His goodness. 

This ts precisely the lesson which we may 
learn in Christ our Lord. We need not 
dwell upon the formal arguments by which 
the divinity of Christ is established and 
His relations with His church analyzed and 
defended. It is enough for us, who accept 
Christ as our Emmanuel, our God amongst 
us, to remind ourselves of His many claims 
to our love and loyalty and to look to Him 
as our certain hope of salvation. It is 
enough for us, who submit humbly and 
completely to the authority of Christ’s vicar 
on earth to discover in the min'strations 
of the church abiding proof of the provi- 
dence and mercy of God for His children. 
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But here again the enemies of God have 
fontrived, with diabolical cunning, to pre- 
Sent the revealed truth of God become man 
in ways that would tend to obscure its true 

ng. Because we worship Christ, Who 
became man, we are accused of turning 
Our attention from God Who, we are told, 
Must be worshipped; in spirit and not 
through the medium of anything created or 
human. Because in modern times Chris- 
tlanity has emphasized devotion to the sa- 
cred humanity of Christ, Christianity has 
n derided as haying value only for the 
emotionally excited and as involving the 
logical absurdity of creature worship. 

INCARNATION 

Having proved to us that there is no God, 
the enemies of the church have no diffi- 
culty in establishing the corollary doctrine 
that Christ was an imposter and that the 
Church which claims Christ as its founder 
is but one of many other humanly estab- 
lished religions. If this is our idea of Christ, 

en certainly we do not know Him and cer- 

y we can have no desire to live in ac- 
cordance with His teachings. 

How much more deeply shall we be im- 
Pressed if we consider the doctrine of the 

ation as the church expounds it to 

The real Christ is not a man who has 

been deceitfully ennobled with the qualities 

Of divinity. Nor is He a phantom being in 

the nature of God and the nature of 

have become confused, so that he is 
Relther God nor man. 

The real Christ is both God and man: God 
by reason of the divine nature, which, as 
Second person of the Blessed Trinity He 
shares with the Father and the Holy Ghost; 
B because this same second person of the 

lessed Trinity has taken to Himself a human 
Nature which, while deprived of the inde- 
Pendent existence which would make it a 
an person, retains nevertheless, in per- 
rete distinction from the divine nature, all 
he qualities and powers which enter into 

integrity of our human condition. 

manere is no suspicion here of the doctrine 
t would make Christ only a man, or of 
t which would make His divinity the only 
ty and His humanity a mere illusion. 
one could have discovered for himself 
the teaching about the union of Christ of 
nature of God and the nature of man. 
ita it has been accepted on faith, however, 
a reasonableness and coherence become evi- 
ent, and it enables us to understand how 
t, the Son of God, refiects through His 
humanity the infinite goodness which 

Him worthy of our love. 

How powerful indeed is the Godman: His 
yirtues, like unto our own in their exercise 
pai their manifestation, becomes resplen- 

ent with divine light as we reflect that it 
the second person of the Blessed Trinity 
Who directs them to their goals. His suffer- 
{ngs so consoling in their human psycho- 
Cal context, become wondrous beyond 
réssion as we consider that they are the 
°Derations of a God, who is at the same 
hair Teady and willing to accept in our be- 

for thelr infinitely meritorious value. 
KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST 

To know Christ is to know God. To know 
Christ is to find the way to God. To know 
Christ is to discover the divine life that will 
transform us inte friends of God. To know 
Christ is to know ourselves, not as we ap- 
ane to one another in our lowly human rela- 

ns, but as we appear to Him who draws 
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* consistently. To live Christ means to 
Ubstitute His will for our own by self- 
ipline and to bring our own affections 
to conformity with His by deep and abid- 
oe love, Here is the lesson that the world 
whe wey Needs to learn and that so many 
live in the world of today seem deter- 
Mined to neglect, 
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To live Christ requires constant and re- 
Jentless devotion to the laws which channel 
our actions into the paths of virtue. In mod- 
ern times the notion of law has taken on a 
meaning which obscures its true origin and 
validity. We think of laws merely as enact- 
ments of human authority, We forget that 
human authority has no power behind it 
save brute force if we sunder the ties which 
join it to God. We must not be surprised 
if people think lightly and loosely of stand- 
ards of conduct which have no roots deeper 
than their own sentiments and preferences, 
On the other hand, our respect for human 
authority will increase immeasurably if we 
think of human laws in their proper relation 
with the laws of God. 

DIVINE AND HUMAN LAWS 


The laws of the state have as their ulti- 
mate purpose to bring God's plan for human 
happiness into the details of our everyday 
life, to the extent that they are reasonably 
enacted and applied, the laws of the state, 
on whatever level of jurisdiction, have be- 
hind them the authority of God. The state 
gives us the laws by which our social and 
economic welfare is assured. The church 
gives us the laws by which our supernatural 
life is safeguarded and strengthened. Christ 
our Lord, has given us the law of the new 
dispensation of His grace. God has given us 
the law of our nature by which we are guided 
toward the blessedness of eternal life. 

All these laws belong together; it is a 
great mistake to think of human laws as hay- 
ing no relation to the higher laws of God. 
If we see the laws of the state in the noble 
context in which God has placed them, we 
shall never be tempted to undermine the au- 
thority of those who are empowered to make 
them. We have just elected a President of 
the United States. Let us remind ourselves 
that his mandate to rule this Nation comes 
ultimately from God, We must afford to him 
and to all who hold positions of authority as 
our elected representatives the respect which 
their office demands, We must accept in a 
spirit of virtuous self-sacrifice the restraints 
which they place upon us for the common 
good. 

Devotion to the law is sometimes ridiculed 
by those who have not learned the difficult 
art of self-discipline. Widespread disregard 
for the law, however, even in relation to man- 
made laws, must have disastrous conse- 
quences. Is it not clear that the delin- 
quencies about which we complain, whether 
in young or in old, are closely related to the 
breakdown of our institutions, and that 
these in turn have suffered because self-in- 
dulgence has replaced self-discipline as the 
rule of men’s lives? 

To live Christ means to return to full and 
consistent observance of the law which 
Christ came to fulfill. Let it be one of the 


over-all objectives of this convention to work_ 


for renewed respect for the law, and to see 
in the laws of men, as well as in those of 
God, not unwelcome restraints to be grudg- 
ingly endured, but constructive norms for 
our improvement and guidance. 

It is certainly not of the essence of democ- 
racy that laws should be made to be broken. 
Rather, it is essential for the survival of 
democracy that laws which have been -rea- 
sonably enacted be observed, and be observed 
not by force imposed from without but by 
self-discipline built up from within. One of 
the scandals of democratic governments is 
the staggering amount of their annual ex- 
penditure for the enforcement of laws. If 
the great majority of the people respect law 
only to the extent that it is subject to pen- 
alty, we are well on our way to forfeiting the 
privileges which a democratic form of society 
can afford. 

SPIRIT OF CHRIST 

To live Christ means something more, 
however, than merely to observe the law, 
The life of Christ is something more than 
the summation of the precepts which He 
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came to promulgate. He has told us Him- 
self that the letter killeth, and that the spirit 
alone can enliven. He has told us also, 
through His inspired writers that the full- 
ness of the law is love. If we are to live 
Christ, we must love Him, and we must learn 
through Him to love one another, 

We have reached a point in history at 
which love is essential. What else, save love, 
can stay the forces which science has in- 
vented for our destruction and which even 
now can be released by an incautious and 
unscrupulous despot? We shudder to con- 
template the effects of another war. We are 
alarmed at the warnings of science that even 
our experimentation with new forms of nu- 
clear energy may have frightful consequences 
in the biological development of generations 
as yet unborn. 

Perhaps we shall have a few more years of 
grace, during which human prudence, on a 
low and selfish level, will provail over the 
belligerent fury which has precipitated the 
wars of the past. During these years it 
should be our effort, as nations no less than 
as individuals, to-learn the lessons of love 
which Christ our Lord has taught us. 

PROGRESS 

There are signs that we are making prog- 
ress in this direction. The whole world 
looks with respect toward our Holy Father; 
whose predecessors during previous critical 

of history were ignored and despised, 
What the Holy Father has said, on such a 
variety of subjects relating to our moral and 
spiritual welfare, has had tremendous influ< 
ence in molding men's minds according to 
the principles of justice and truth, 
men find it more and more possible to com- 
municate with one another and to lower the 
barriers which have hitherto favored na- 
tional exclusivyism. Even the Iron Curtain is 
becoming somewhat more penetrable, and 
though we cannot close our eyes to the atro- 
cities which are still being perpetrated under 
its shadows, we cannot suppress a feeling of 
hope that better days may lie nhead. 

At still remains true that a miracle of love 
must be performed to save the world from 
destruction. If God chooses to work the 
miracle, it will be, in one form or other, a 
miracle of love. Possibly if we can learn to 
love one another a little more deeply and in- 
tensely through the experiences of this con- 
vention, the miracle will become more pos- 
sible, or at least its miraculous character will 
become somewhat less obvious, 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that a 
miracie of love can be strong cnough to pre- 
vail over the hatred that even now radiates 
from our souls with effects more disastrous 
than the radiation from our nuclear experi- 
mentation. Let us not forget, however, that 
the love of Christ is not affected by human 
hatred, and that His love for the world is no 
less strong today than it was when He drew 
His last breath on a blood-stained cross. 

That we may know Christ and that, know- 
ing Him, we may live Fim, let this be our 
fervent prayer as we organize our power for 
good during these days. And let us not leave 
this convention as we might leave any other 
gathering of comparable size and splendor. 
We hope that you have been thrilled and 
deeply impressed. Do not forget, however, 
that you came here not merely to enjoy your- 
selves, but principally to rise a few steps 
higher on the ladder of spiritual perfection. 

To know Christ and to live Christ must 
mean something personal for each one of you. 
Take the lessons of the convention back to 
your homes, so that those who found you 
worthy to be their representatives here may 
themselves be inspired to cooperate in the 
programs of Catholic action which the 
church will present to them. United in 
Christ, we shall be more strongly united to 
one another and thus bring the church to 
new realization of the ideals for which Christ 
suffered and died and which alone can save 
the world, 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include as food for thought 
the following article by James Reston, 
appearing in the New York Times of 
December 30, 1956, entitled “Out With a 
Bang and Not a Whimper”: 

WASHINGTON, December 29.—The Nation 
fs once more on the verge of a momentous 
foreign-policy decision, this time to bolster 
the Middle Eastern economy against Com- 
munist infiltration, and to fight if necessary 
against any Soviet attempt to take over the 
area by force. . 

It will not be a happy new year for the 
Congress. The first reaction of congres- 
sional leaders to this development was 
skeptical and in some cases openly hostile, 
but when the whole picture is placed before 
the leaders, starting in the White House on 
New Year's Day, there is little doubt that 
they will go along. 

For to refuse the President and Secretary 
of State Dulles congressional consent to a 
declaration that the United States would 
oppose Soviet armed attack on the Middle 
East would in itself increase the political 
chaos in that area and invite a Soviet at- 
tack. And no Congress, Democratic or Re- 
publican, is likely to assume such respon- 
sibility. 

THE ADMINISTRATION CASE 

The facts in the case are overwhelmingly 
on the side of the administration. It can and 
probably will be argued that a different pol- 
icy in dealing with British and French 
anxieties about the future of the Middle 
East might have strengthened those nations 
in the area and avoided the situation in 
which Washington is now obliged to take 
over many of their responsibilities, but that 
is now part of the history of the fading year, 
and the problem now is 1957. 


Besides, the President and the Secretary of. 


State will be able to disclose to the congres- 
sional leaders documents on the Suez crisis 
which they cannot make public without fur- 
ther embarrasring Prime Minister Eden and 
Premier Mollet and risking the possibility 
that Aneurin Sevan and Mendes-France 
would take over the direction of British and 
French foreign policy. 

This whole story of the attempts of this 
Government to block the Anglo-French in- 
vasion of Egypt has not yet been told, nor is 
the world or even the nation conscious of the 
dangers that would have arisen if Washing- 
ton had acquiesced in the use of force by 
Britain and France in defiance of the NATO 
and United Nations commitments. 

For example, this Government, much more 
than is generally realized, has been having 
great didiculty in restraining President Rhee 
of South Korea and Chiang Kai-shek in 
Formosa from taking military action in de- 
fiance of their agreements with the United 
States. Thus the United States felt it had 
to oppose the Anglo-French invasion lest the 
concept of using force in defiance of treaty 
commitments spread to other parts of the 
world, 

THE MIDDLE EAST CRISES 


All this, however, is in the past. The 
Problem now is that there is appalling in- 
stability in the Middle East. Britain's finan- 
clal capacity to continue bolstering Jordan 
and helping others in the area and its politi- 

a acceptability have been gravely weakened. 
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The United States, by opposing the Anglo- 
French invasion of Egypt, has left itself open 
to the false impression that it does not regard 
the Middle East as an area vital to its secu- 
rity, and all these things have raised here 
the fear that the Soviet Union, which has 
always coveted the oil and warm-water ports 
of the Middle East, might make a grave mis- 
calculation and try to take it over, 

What the President and the Secretary of 
State are doing now is starting the process 
of persuading Congress and the people that 
the American Government, including the 
legislative branch, should remove any doubts 
in the Middle East or in Moscow about 
United States determination to fight if neces- 
sary against any armed aggression by the 
Soviets against the Middle East. 

This move is not intended to deal directly 
with Arab-Israeli aggression or with other 
disputes among the states within the Middle 
East. These are being left, for the time 
being, to the United Nations. Nor is the 
problem of Communist subversion covered 
directly in the plans. 

NO TRESPASSING 


Washington is not unaware of the dangers 
of another outbreak of fighting among the 
middle-eastern states, particularly after it 
is known that the British do not Intend to 
continue their financial assistance to Jordan. 
But as a first move it wants Moscow, London, 
and Paris to know that it does not intend to 
allow that area to be taken over by the 
Communists. 

United States policy, In short, is now clos- 
ing the one vital gap in the West's chain of 
political commitments around the periphery 
of the Soviet Union. It covered the Western 
European flank first with the Marshall plan 
and the North Atlantic Treaty; it extended 
this into the eastern Mediterranean with the 
inclusion of Greece and Turkey in NATO; it 
added the Southeast Asian states, and Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Philippines; 
also it included Japan, South Korea, and 
Formosa. 

Now the ring is being closed with the addi- 
tion of the Middle East, which holds the fate 
of Western Europe’s economy. The old year, 
therefore, is going out with a bang, and not 
with a whimper. 


The Atomic-Nuclear Age Presents a Chal- 
lenge to Educators To Provide the Pro- 
fessional and Technical Manpower 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 29, 1956, the following address 
was delivered by me before the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Secondary 
Schoor Principals’ Association at Harris- 
burg, Fa.: 

I am particularly happy to have this op- 
portunity to discuss with you a problem 
which I believe to be the most challenging, 
thought-provoking subject currently con- 
fronting educators and citizens throughout 
this Nation. 

In order that we can think about this 
matter together, I propose the following 
question: “What can we do to provide the 
professional and technical manpower which 
is required for the atomic-nuclear age in 
which we are living today?” 
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This is not a lofty, philosophical question. 

It can be answered by hard thinking, im- 
agination, and practical action. 

As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy during the last session of 
Congress, I participated in what I consider 
some of the most important and vital hear- 
ings held during the entire 84th Congress.' 

The hearings were arranged to help the 
committee get an overview of the shortages 
of engineering and scientific manpower in 
the United States. 

The resulting !nformation—suggestions 
and recommendations provoked by these 
hearings—can be of priceless value to the 
Nation. 

Sometimes congressional committee hear- 
ings—becaure of their specialized scope— 
are necessarily of limited value to the gen- 
eral public, but these joint committee henr- 
ings I commend to you fer study and dis- 
cussion. 

There are many parts of the testimony 
which would provoke interesting discussion 
and debate in faculty meetings. 

Members of local school boards also would 
find the information and ideas enunciated 
in these hearings very stimulating and 
thought-provoking on a policy level. 

I do not presume to suggest that this 
information will be entirely new to you. 

It represents, however, a combination of 
the thoucvhts and opinions of some of our 
most outstanding lay and professional spe- 
cialists who have America’s manpower prob- 
lems under constant consideration. 

America’s future leadership in the- free 
world is largely dependent upon our recog- 
nition of the serlous problem of continued 
and increased development—of well-trained, 
creative manpower. 

Science and technology have long been 
among the beacon lights of our American 
civilization, 

Throughout the world our inventiveness 
and productive talents are known and re- 
spected. i 

To insure the continued growth of our 
technological development—to guarantee 
Amsrica’s security and that of the free 
world—we must recognize and solve Amer- 
ica’s problem of specialized manpower. 

By now the cold war—if not the hot one 
before it—has demonstrated that to survive 
and prosper a free society must develop—as 
fully as porsible—its human resources in- 
cluding its best brains. 

The fullest development of this vital re- 
source is imperative. 

We are capable of making a far more sig- 
nificant contribution than we have ever 
made before, 

In this age of rapidly advancing scientific 
discoveriles—increasing world population and 
decreasing sunplics of raw materials, the 
coming of automation, the continued growth 
of our economy—we must reevaluate our 
educational system, in terms of {ts ability, to 
meet the domands of technological expan- 
sion as well as enrollment increaces. 

We are challenged by the problem of pro- 
viding enough well-trained men and women 
to maintain the momentum of our rapidly 
expanding technical civilization. 

Every new ecientific development increases 
the fraction of our working population that 
must be more highly trained in specialized 
fields. . 

Specifically this is the problem which is of 
most concern to educators. 

Some of the experts before our commit- 
tee claim “our economic growth and mili- 
tary strength have come very rapidly to 
depend so much more directly on scientific 
and technological progress than was true 
20 years ago, that the educational system 
has not been able to keep up with the 
changed situation.”* 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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They dramatically declared that “the edu- 
tational system—which is virtually the same 
its general framework and nature as it 
has been for a long period—is, so far as 
Progress is concerned, in the horse 
and b erg.’ 
This lag in our educational system, “in an 
of nuclear weapons—jet propulsion, ra- 
+ Plastics, and electronic brains—means 
are preparing students for college in ele- 
Mentary and secondary schools that have 
snanged little in their basic polictes during 
few years that were required to bring 
those developments from the research labora- 
tory to the positions they occupy today."¢ 
Educators, school board members, legisia- 
a and all our citizens must be made 
peak of this lag in our schools caused by the 
Pact of the atomic-nuclear revolution. 
tiy what necds to be done in each 


t the public will be better informed 
the amount of technology each child 
future is going to have to learn. 
€ should help more people to understand 
easing need for specialized person- 
expand America’s growing economy. 
train growing shortage of more highly 
beca a Persons in our society is increased 
Use the talent of many thousands of 
Young people is not being developed to 
Man capacity. 
Dote y parents do not apprectate how much 
wou their children really have. ~ 
€ must do something about this, 
is a vast potential in the human 
which, as a nation, we make far too 


Bhorta say the problem of manpower 
By SeS is not a simple one. 

nature it is a long-range prob- 

cannot be solved suddenly, 

» Or by some magic formula. 

basically and fundamentally an edu- 

lona} Problem. 

kuas People must learn to understand the 

for the manpower shortages. 

rene? must understand also just how our 
Gast are affected. 

berlong eens must realize that the most 

i threat to our long-run national wel- 

Scientia security is not today’s shortage of 

tortan so much as today's and tomorrow's 


This of talented teachers. 
discou. as one authority stated, is not to 
tirtha? the high importance of achieving 

It nal Yapid progress in the scientific field. 

rather to emphasize that we cannot 

Unless Such progress there or anywhere else 
Stata, Ur Schools and colleges are well 
of a Cd to turn out a steadily expanding flow 

In talent of every variety." 
trough? opinion—based on the information 
arg © * Out in the committee hearings—we 
the Tafronted with a manifold problem in 
a ad of education, 
eb a only lack manpower, we lack 
Slany adequately trained teachers, espe- 
ia bot the sciences, and we lack facilities 
*dueation schools and institutions of higher 
tg StHADS a look at what the Soviet Union 
f the p. in answer to the demands 
You an fchnological 20th century will give 
of What ght into the very real challenge 
Dower Some have called a battle for brain- 
Soviet between the United States and the 

Wita nion, 

“The aas at our hearings declared: 
about are training intensively 
Bre» three times 


as many scientists as we 
tag tttlan textbooks and curriculum are 

gE 
Belveg 


People may lke to console them- 
With the thought that the quality 
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of Soviet scientific and technical education 
is inferior to ours. 

“The curriculum of the Soviet 10-year 
school should explode that myth.” 

“By 1960 for every Russian child (in the 
Soviet 10-year school) this curriculum is to 
be compulsory: 

“Five years of physics, 5 years of biology, 
4 years of chemistry, 10 years of mathematics 
through trigonometry, and 1 year of 
astronomy.” 

In the words of Lewis Strauss, Chairman of 
the United States Atomic Energy Ccm- 
mission: 

“Too many of us have fallen into the easy 
attitude of assuming that the Russians, be- 
cause of what we have observed of the sin- 
ister purposes and slave methods of their po- 
litical system and the compartmentalization 
of their research, could never match us in 
scientific initiative and progress, 

“This is dangerous self-delusion. 

“The emphasis which the Soviets are plac- 
ing on science—and particularly on the train- 
ing of new young scientists and engineers— 
presents a real and growing challenge to us 
and to the free world. * * * 

“It is evident,” Mr. Strauss emphasized 
further, “that we are rapidly falling behind 
Soviet Russia in the training of engineers and 
scientists. 

“The level of our reservoir of trained brain 
power is dropping in relation to the demand. 

“They, on the other hand, are striving to 
fill theirs to capacity as rapidly as they can.” 

Shortage of time precludes a more exten- 
sive mentioning of many important compari- 
sons between the scientific manpower of the 
Soviet Union and the United States brought 
out during the committee's hearings on the 
shortage of scientific and engineering 
manpower. 

There is one significant aspect of this whole 
question, however, which should be high- 
lighted. 

The power of technology can change the 
balance of military power. 

Technology's “impact on heavy industry 
can change the world balance of economic 
power.” 

But of far greater importance are the new 
Soviet tactics of competitive coexistence. 

The “psychological power balance” can be 
upset by the rise of Soviet science and 
technology. 

As one witness pointed out, the Soviet 
Union is exporting ideas for which they have 
Gisplayed talent. 

Today they are producing almost three 


times as many new engineers as we are, yet 


their own industrial capacity is only half the 
size of ours. 

How this additional manpower is being 
used was described as the new propaganda 
of the Kremlin emphasizing economic, politi- 
cal, and ideological competition clearly re- 
veals the long-range plan—a plan so potent 
as to make military maneuvering seem by 
comparison tactical and eyen diversionary. 

Central to it is this schooling for export of 
scores of thousands of indoctrinated and 
capable engineers, scientists, schoolmasters, 
and technicians of all kinds. 

These are being trained to help conyert the 
world to communism. 


In Burma last December Khrushchev and 
Bulganin offered to build and staff a tech- 
nological institute in Rangoon—“a gift to 
the people of Burma from the people of the 
Soviet Union,” as they put it. 

An advanced guard of technicians is now 
in India in connection with the steel mill the 
Soviets are building for India, 

A technical institute has also been offered 
to India and enticing inducements have 
been advanced to Egypt, Afghanistan, and 
America." 
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Tt is evident from this description that the 
production in the Soviet Union of scientific 
and engineering manpower is to them a po- 
litical weapon as well as a means of increas- 
ing their own domestic production. 

We must match this technique with im- 
proved quality in our educational system. 

We cannot afford to be complacent 
about our educational efforts and system. 

As a nation we must not waste our young 
talent in a world where other nations are 
determined to exploit theirs to the utmost. 

We must not allow ourselves to fall behind 
the Russians, 

If this ever happens we could easily “find 
ourselves outwitted, outmaneuvered, out- 
thought, and outbullt throughout the 
world.” 7 

We should be challenged by these facts 
and the manifold warnings that manpower 
shortages in the United States can be the 
chief limiting factor in determining our con- 
tinued growth and progress. 

It ceems obvious that unless we find our 
potential talent and develop It we may 
lose the contest which could mean the differ- 
ence between our world leadership or leader- 
ship by another world power dedicated to 
totalitarianism. 

Whether the United States maintains fts 
world leadership for free enterprise and & 
hope for a peaceful world in the battle for 
brainpower depends upon how sincerely and 
effectively we understand the important role 
of our educational system. 

The experts and authorities who appeared 
before our committee were tn complete ac- 
cord on one major note: Our schools are the 
key to America’s future. 

Our hearings established the fact that 
the shortage of scientific and engineering 
talent is only a part of a much larger na- 
tional problem of Identifying and developing 
our best young minds in this country so as 
to realize the maximum advantage from our 
potential Intellectual urces. 

It is the development of this brainpower 
and the upgrading of our educational sys- 
tem so as to make it more attuned to the 
needs of our economy which is at once the 
most challenging and most important job 
we have to do. 

This, I am sure, will be greeted with ap- 
plause by educators throughout the Nation 
as they consider the challenges of the atomic- 
nuclear age to our education system. 

Many of the authorities who discussed the 
gravity of this situation before our commit- 
tee outlined what they considered to be the 
major problems confronting educators. 

I want you to hear some of their opinions, 

One witness suggested that the problems 
of our school systems have been caused by a 
“combination of forces which threatens to 
force a deterioration in the quality of Ameri- 
can education from Kindergarten through 
graduate schools over the next 10 or 20 
years.” 3 . 

The most obvious of these forces, he con- 
tended, is the rapid rise in school and col- 
lege enrollments caused by the increased 
birthrate and the continued trend toward 
more years of education for the average 
young American. 

He cohcluded, however, that “the second 
force in combination with the first presents 
the difficulty, namely, the mounting short- 
age of good teachers, a shortage which prome 
ises to get progressively worse each year. i 

“This brings us back to the overall short- 
age of specialized talent, for it is this caliber 
of manpower that our schools and colleges 
need in ample supply if they are to raise the 
quality of education for all young people and. 
if they are to help develop more fully the 
potential talents of the ablest.”* j 

Let us consider the facts of the teacher 
shortage. 
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We now have approximately 1,200,000 
schoolteachers in pubile and private schools 
in this country. A 

By 1965 we will need more than 1,600,000. 

'To increase our staff of schoolteachers by 
this amount and replace those who leave 
teaching each year we would be required to 
recruit approximately 1,900,000 new teachers 
over the next 10 years. 

This is equivalent to 50 percent of ail 
4-year college graduates that can be ex- 
pected to emerge from all of the Nation's 
institutions of higher learning during the 
same 10-year period. 

This creates a severe and long-range prob- 
lem during a period when schoo! enrollments 
are greatly expanded and we need desperately 
to maintain and improye the quality of 
training. 

A study of this problem, reported to the 
committee by a representative of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, con- 
cluded that this teacher shortage, “which 
is as much a problem of quality as quan- 
tity, cannot be solved on the present basis 
of recruitment, preparation, and utilization 
of teachers.” 1 f 

The study emphasized further that the 
serious deterioration of the quality in edu- 
cation could be averted through improve- 
ments in curriculum in buildings and equip- 
ment, in guidance and counseling, and in 
other important aspects of the whole edu- 
cational enterprise. 

A statement made by the American Chem- 
ical Society. summarized its opinion of edu- 
cation’s dilemma when it stated that “prob- 
lems of major proportions are being created 
by the great expansion in numbers of stu- 
dents the tendency to provide high-school 
education for all with the unavoidable trend 
toward mediocrity the high cost of educa- 
tion, the shortage of teachers, the shift of 
educational emphasis away from traditional 
academic subjects to yocationalism and 
other factors.” 4 

The specific effects of the broadened high- 
school curriculum were emphasized also by 
Dr. Dael Wolfie, executive officer of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, when he declared: 

“During the past half century the second- 
ary schools of the country have become a 
part of a nearly universal educational sys- 
tem. 

“During the past half century the num- 
ber of pupils attending high school has 
increased very greatly, but a smaller and 
smaller percentage went on to college. 

“School officials quite naturally gave most 
of their attention to the courses the meth- 
ods of instruction and the expected levels of 
performance appropriate to students who 
did not intend to enter college.” 1 

Dr. Wolfe concluded that “there have been 
both good and bad aspects of this policy. 

“One of the bad effects,” he says, “has been 
a decreased emphasis on science and math- 
ematics and a decreased insistence upon the 
kind of intellectual rigor that provides best 
preparation for high-level college work." 3 

A statement by Dr. Henry Chauncey, pres- 
ident of the educational testing service, sup- 
ports this opinion. 

Dr. Chauncey told the committee that 
“even the college preparatory program as 
carried on in most schools today does not 
provide adequate training for our best stu- 
dents. 

“Most of them do not get the full measure 
of value from the time they spend in school. 

“In some ways this is the fault of the cur- 
riculum itself. In some ways it is the fault 
of the teaching.” 

Dr. Chauncey contended that the basic 
cause of our shortage of specialized man- 
power lies in our educational process today. 
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He believes four specific areas need at- 
tention in any long-range educational im- 
provement program. 

He listed them as follows: 

1. “We do not have an adequate pro- 
gram for identifying our best minds early 
in their school careers so that we can give 
them the kind of training they should have.” 

2. “We are not equipped in most schools 
to give them the thorough training they 
should have." 

3. “We do not do a good job of imbuing 
young people in general and even very capa- 
ble young people with the desire to study 
hard and prepare themselves for highly 
specialized scientific careers.” 

And finally he stated: 

4. “We do not supply the financial help 
that, many students must have no matter 
how anxious and willing they may be If they 
are to complete the long and arduous course 
of study that is required.” * 

Another educator told the committee the 
inequality of educational opportunity was 
one major cause of a shortage of skilled man- 
power. 

He emphasized the inadequate programs 
of many of our rural high schools which en- 
roll a third of our high school students. 

Many of these schools do not have full- 
time science or mathematics teachers, and 
these schools are generally not able to main- 
tain a fully equipped laboratory of the kind 
necessary for up-to-date courses in high 
schoo] chemistry and pbhysics.'* 

One witness stressed the need for wide- 
spread improyements throughout our school 
system recommending that “the best promise 
of solid improvement in science teaching is 
through solid improvement in support for 
education across the board in better salaries 
in school buildings, in budgets for supplies, 
and equipment, and through enhanced pres- 


' tige for the entire profession,” 1 


Still another perspective on the manifold 
problems concerning our school systems was 
offered to the committee in the suggestion 
that “the problem is the importance of 
training our young people and the import- 
ance of recognizing that this is a local com- 
munity problem and a State problem and 
the problem then is to convince the tax- 
payers of the town or State that this is an 
important problem and they must give in- 


. creased support to this in the future.” ™ 


Let us new consider some of the solutions 
and recommendations made during the com-~ 
mittee hearings. 

I have selected only those comments con- 
cerned with the long-range solution of the 
manpower shortage. 

Some of these salient opinions proposed 
that without enough good teachers and ef- 
ficient administration of them we cannot 
hope to relieve the overall shortage of talent. 

School boards should be more aware of 
the problem and increase teachers’ salaries 
as rapidly as possible. 

Others suggested that ways and means 
ought to be found to break the inflexibility 
of salary schedules. 

In fact, if was proposed that not only 
should the general level of teachers’ salaries 
be raised, but the salary structure itself must 
be overhauled, to provide greater incentive 
and reward for outstanding teachers. 

Ways must be found to make sure that our 
teachers receive the recognition and the 
prestige which is commensurate) with their 
high responsibility of training our young 
people, 

One witness suggested that certification 
rules ought to be made less rigid so that col- 
lege graduates who had not taken education 
courses could be recruited to alleviate high- 
school teaching shortages, 
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Other recommendations called for bold and 
imaginative experimentation in our schools 
and colleges, aimed at raising the quality of 
education in the face of the shortage of good 
teachers. 

It was stressed that we must learn how 
to relieve our well-qualified teachers of cleri- 
cal and housekeeping duties and free them 
to teach full time. 

As one witness suggested: What we need 
and need quickly is a long overdue techno- 
logical revolution in our whole educational 
system," ” 

Throughout all af the recommendations 
related to a long-range solution of the man- 
power shortage in this country; one sugges- 
tion emerged In yerying patterns—more thor- 
ough means of identification of talent and 
better guidance should be available to our 
young people. 

Some said parents must be guided to more 
awareness of the potential-talents possessed 
by thelr children and must be encouraged 
to assist them in desiring and obtaining 8a 
higher education. = 

Others commented that through the ear! 
Identification of able students, followed up 
by sound guidance, encouragement, and help. 
would certainly inspire more students to 
continue their education. 

More inclusive methods should be found 
to help counselors in assisting students to 
become more aware of their talents. 

As much information about careers as pos- 
sible should be available to students. 

They must be guided but not directed. 

Another proposal suggested a statewide 
testing program in each State, beginning in 
elementary school, which would include both 
achievement and aptitude tests which could 
be administered either to all students each 
year or to selected grades. 

This program, it was suggested, could bè 
rdministered in each State by the depart- 
ment of education and/or the State uni- 
versity. 

It is obvious that your role in solving 
these problems, as they apply to Pennsyl- 
vania’s schools, cannot be casual. 

The challenges are vital and demand at- 
tention. 

In our time when decades have shrunk t? 
years, years to months, and months to mo- 
ments, there is little time to debate snd 
none to lose. 

The job to be done for the next 20 years 
in public education alone is as exciting as the 
most eager pioneer among you can desire. 

How will these challenges be met? 

Will our schools give all of their students 
a good quality education? 

Or will the increased enrollment coupled 
with the shortage of teachers force a steady 
deterioration of educational quality at a time 
when this Nation desperately needs the finest 
educational program possible? 

Can we mobilize our efforts so that each 
of our youth gets the kind of education and 
training which will bring about bis fulles? 
development? 

Congressional committees can hold hear- 
ings concerning education until doomsday. 

Congressmen can be cautioned by legions 
of experts, but until the people across thé 
country understand and strive for solutions 
to the Nation’s educational problems very 
little can be achieved on a national level. 

I submit that the entire burden of respon” 
sibility cannot be placed solely on thë 
shoulders of educators. 

The burden of responsibility for America’s 
future is upon all of our citizens, educator% 
businessmen, scientists, laborers, and legis” 
lators. 

We must find some way to alert the me” 
bers of all of these groups to our school 
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Leeds while there is still time for calm de- 
beration and imaginative planning. 

We are in an era which challenges to the 

t the full measure of the American 
People to cope with the most serious prob- 
lems of modern times. 

We must lift ourselves to a new and higher 
Plane of concern, of hard work, of expendi- 
+ And of dedication to the increased de- 
to ment and undergirding of America’s key 

the future—our educational system, 
Se 
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A Little After Midnight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


unat. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ftconp, I include the following editorial 
302 the New York Times of December 
nine entitled “A Little After Mid- 


tone year that is to begin a little after 
ing "s midnight, after a significant tick- 
ing Of a clock, after a breath of history com- 
Prayer the wind, after a toast and a 
Matter this year that will overtake us no 
how much we might prefer to linger 
will be one of the decisive ones. 
be decisive especially in determin- 
revealing the role this Nation is now 
in the world. It may decide whether 
is to gain new ground or must be 
to dig its trenches and hold its 
Or another weary and uncertain 


& 
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be decisive as between peace and 
this decision may not be ours; 
Many nations to maintain peace but 
© nation, if it is sufficiently strong 
ed, to bring about a war. 
» the great historian, writes the lines, 
as though we cannot now read them. Fate 
341 tten the story for us before: in 1917, 
birth. » In 1945—year of the United Nations’ 
* In 1950, when we led the U. N. in re- 
the Communist attack on South 


deep cape no great nation in history had as 
s to be let alone. We did our 
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best to keep out of the First World War— 
imperialist Germany made this impossible. 
We rejected the League of Nations, with the 
valn determination not to be “dragged” by 
that instrumentality or any other into a new 
war. 

We put our faith in such high-sounding 
expecients as the Naval Disarmament Treaty 
of 1921, which Japan immediately began vio- 
lating in order to build up her power in the 
Pacific islands; in the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 
1928, under which Hitler’s Germany, Musso- 
lini’s Italy, Stalin's Russia, and the warlords 
of Japan alj renounced war “as an instru- 
ment of national policy”; and in neutrality 
legislation which was not repealed until our 
allies seemed likely otherwise to be picked 
off one by one, like sitting ducks under the 
hunter's shotgun. 

Thus we came out of our traditional isola- 
tionism for something less than 2 years, be- 
tween 1917 and 1919; returned to it for about 
£0 years, between 1919 and 1939; abandoned 
it at that time under pressure of a torturing 
necessity and, in a sense, repealed it forever 
when we promoted and joined the United 
Nations in 1945. 

We must, however, distinguish betwoen 
the kind of internationalism that is ex- 
pressed in the United Nations, commanding 
only good faith and public opinion, and the 
kind that is expressed in various sorts of 
intervention overseas. 

We intervened in Europe in 1947, when we 
recognized a danger to Greece and Turkey 
as a danger to ourselves and accepted the 
Truman Doctrine. We intervened again, in 
the same year, when we endorsed the Mar- 
shall plan, which under several names and 
with varying emphases has continued to this 
day. But such interventions have had the 
common feature of correcting a bad situation 
or avoiding a recognized danger. We are now 
coming to a period—the year 1957 may be 
one of its frontiers—in which our policy 
will be not only to correct and avert but also 


"to organize and develop. 


: 


Specifically, this function is what con- 
fronts us in the Middle East. In that area 
freedom has but two main sources of 
strength: the moral force of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and the economic 
and military force of the United States. The 
former lords of the eastern Mediterranean, 
Britain, and France, have been forced to ab- 
dicate. The Muscovite intruders have not 
yet moved in, It is our destiny to keep that 
region, 5,000 or 6,000 miles from our shores, 
safe and peaceful. The same destiny, by no 
election of our own, follows our patrol ships 
in the Formosa Strait. _ 

We have no choice as to objectives, only 
as to methods. We can proceed wisely or 
foolishly, but proceed we must. The corn 
will not grow in Iowa if we abandon this 
responsibility; our schools, our institutions, 
our faith will be meaningless. 

Tomorrow's midnight, and a little after, 
will remorselessly arrive, and so will the pain, 
the hope, the fear, the ecstasy that years 
bring. But whether what comes eventually 
after midnight is a new dawn or a polar 
darkness we cannot yet know; all we can do 
is to summon up our courage and our wisdom 
and go forward. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accomps- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
aon a (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U: 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 4, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, from 
- time to time I plan to send to the people 
of Wisconsin a series of reports. I hope 
to cover topics of current interest so as to 

ve them a clearer idea of the work we 
are doing in Washington. 

I hold in my hand now the reports al- 
Teady made, comprising 11, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reports 
Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Report No. 1 

The first major legislation on the Senate 
Calendar this year is the Harris bill which 
Seeks to remove direct Federal controls over 
Natural gas production. This bill has stirred 
Up an unusual amount of public interest 
since ft will affect the household budgets of 

lons of gas consumers. 

Tam supporting the Harris bill because I 
believe that our free enterprise system, which 

@ bill promotes, not only safeguards our 

es, but also is the best protection we 
have against high prices. If the Harris bill ts 
, it will mean cheaper gas for the home- 


The gas producing industry is not a 
nopoly. There are over 8,000 producers 
of natural gas, not one of whom supplies 
Over 5 percent of the market. Beyond this, 
Producers must compete for the fuel 
ket with producers of coal and oil. The 
8 Production business is thus highly com- 
tative and does not need Federal regula- 
Now, how will the removal of Federal con- 
nh affect your gas bill? First, it should be 
Oted that the field price of gas (which 
Ponents of the Harris bill want to regu- 
te) is only a very small part of the cus- 
r's gas bill. To illustrate this point: The 
of gas to the average Wisconsin famlly 
$74.62 a year; but if the gas producer 
uld give away his product—if gas were 
4 his average family would save only 
SH & year. (The major portion of the 
Por, mers gas bill goes to those who trans- 
P and distribute the gas.) The prices 
merged by those who transport the gas would 
be reguiated under the Harris bill. 
thane aim of the Harris bill is to reduce 
Price qf gas to the home-user by in- 
asing the supply of gas. 

Principal reason for the recent in- 
ease in the price of gas is that increases 
Withee supply of gas have not kept pace 
last the increased demand for it. In the 
AE years, the consumption of gas has 
hay, led—as you know, millions of homes 
During verted over to gas from coal or oil. 
have g the same period, available gas reserves 
Whe increased by only one-third. Now: 

n demand outstrips supply, prices will 
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rise—it is the law of supply and demand. 

But why is the supply of gas lagging so as 
to drive up the price the housewife must 
pay for gas. One of the main reasons gas 
prices have risen sharply in the past 2 
years is Federal regulation of gas produc- 
tion. Federal controls—the very controls 
that the Harris bill seeks to remove—have 
discouraged the investment of risk capital 
that is needed for new gas discoveries. As 
a result, additions to gas reserves have dras- 
tically decreased. Moreover, many producers 
in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana—in- 
stead of submitting to Federal regulation— 
haye begun to divert their gas to local util- 
ities and to nonfuel uses, such as the manu- 
facture of carbon black. This also cut down 
the supply of gas avaliable to home-users in 
Wisconsin. 

If Federal controls are kept on, the pres- 
ent trend is bound to continue: Less and less 
gas will be added to present reserves, and 
more and more of the gas that is available 
will be diverted for local use in the gas-pro- 
ducing States. This means that the Wis- 
consin housewlfe will have to pay higher 
and higher prices for gas, and it may mean, 
in the not too distant future, that the gas 
supply to the Midwest will be cut off alto- 
gether. 

The Harris bill seeks to prevent this from 
happening. 

In the event a gas producer corners some 
section of the market and tries to hike his 
price above the market level, the Harris bill 
provides adequate protection. It prevents 
any producer from selling gas in interstate 
commerce at higher than the reasonable 
market price. 

If the Harris gas bill Is passed it will mean 
more gas which in turn will mean cheaper 
gas for the housewife. 

Finally, I fear that Federal regulation of 
this competitive industry is a step toward 
socializing our entire economy. If gas pro- 
duction is subjected to Federal regulation, 
there is no logical reason not to regulate 
coal and oil production. And if all fuel 
production is regulated, why stop there? 
Why not impose Federal controls on the pro- 
duction of cheese and milk? To prevent 
the socialization of our country, I believe 
Americans must stand together and oppose 
the attempts of the planners and the social- 
ists to pick off competitive industries, one 
by one. 

JANUARY 26, 1956. 


Report No. 2 


The Tabulous case of U. S. v. Hughes, con- 
cluded last week in New York, indicates the 
unconscionable lengths to which powerful 
Liberals in this country have gone, and will 
still go, in order to discredit and defame 
those who are attempting to expose the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The United States prosecuting attorney, in 
his opening statement at the Hughes trial, 
described the case as “one of the most fan- 
tastic schemes * * * in all the annals of po- 
litical intrigue.” This was, if anything, an 
understatement. 

Paul Hughes came to my office late in 1953 
seeking a job. I never saw the man; but 
members of my staff interviewed him, and 
turned down his application. He then went 
to a number.of prominent Liberals, posing as 
a McCarthy investigator. The Liberals paid 
him handsomely for a mountain of scandal- 
ous and dematory information about me 


and the committee—information that is now 
admitted to be completely false. (An exam- 
ple of this sort of information Hughes ped- 
dled: The McCarthy committee maintained 
an arsenal of submachine guns and Lugers 
in a secret cache in the Senate Office Bulld- 
ing.) All in all, the anti-anti-Communists 
paid their “secret spy” $10,800 for such infor- 
mation, in an effort that they now admit was 
designed to eliminate MCCARTHY, 

The names of the men who were involved 
in this attempt to defame a committee of 
the United States Senate and its chairman 
read like a who's who of my leading political 
opponents over the past 6 years: Joseph L. 
Rauh, chairman of the ADA; Clayton Frit- 
chey, deputy chairman of the Democrat Na- 
tional Committee and editor of the Demo- 
cratic Digest; Telford Taylor, chairman of 
the National Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress (which masterminded the censure 
movement); James Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post; Philip Graham, James Wig- 
gins, Alfred Friendly, publisher, editor, and 
managing editor, respectively, of the Wash- 
ington Post; and Paul Porter, partner of the 
law firm of Arnold, Fortas, and Porter, attor- 
neys for Owen Lattimore, 


The main, issue in the Hughes trial was 
whether Rauh and his cohorts knew that the 
information they paid for was false—or 
whether, through their unreasoning hatred 
of McCarthy and congressional investigating 
committees, they had been duped into bellev- 
ing that Hughes’ manifestly ridiculous re- 
ports were authentic. The verdict, which 
resulted in the freeing of Hughes, indicates 
that an impartial jury believed the Libefals 
were in the plot as deeply as Hughes. Hughes 
was indicted for perjury on six counts. Four 
of them charged that he had lied when he 
told a grand jury that several of these Lib- 
erals were involved in an attempt to get 
Harvey Matusow to repudiate his testimony 
against Communists. The other two counts 
charged that Hughes lied when he testified 
that Rauh knew that fictitious documents 
furnished by Hughes were indeed fictitious, 
and that Rauh knew that the name “Bill 
Decker,” which was affixed to the documents 
as an attesting witness, was a fictitious name, 
and was in reality an alias for Paul Hughes. 

On 2 of the 4 counts involving Matusow, 
the jury voted unanimously to acquit 
Hughes; on the other 2 it split. On the re- 
maining 2 counts, involving Rauh, chairman 
of the ADA, the jury voted 11 to 1 that 
Hughes had not lied when he said Rauh was 
aware that the documents were fraudulent. 

Even if the liberals are to be believed 
when they claim they were innocent dupes 
(which the jury verdict makes difficult), 
they stand convicted of hypocrisy and du- 
plicity of the worst sort. For years they 
have attempted to frighten the American 
people with concocted stories about paid 
secret informers; then, on their own show- 
ing, they turn around and hire one of their 
own. For years they have railed against 
smearing people on the basis of unsubstan- 
tiated evidence; yet on their own showing, 
Rauh and Fritchey paid $10,800 for smear 
material to an impostor whose credentials 
they never bothered to verify, For years 
they have piously pleaded for fair play in 
politics; yet on their own showing they 
paid thousands of dollars for such items of 
advice from Hughes as that “McCartny will 
not be defeated by extensive use of fair 
play (or) squeamishness”—and that a Sen- 
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ate committee and its chairman can be dis- 
credited only by relaxing somewhat on ethics. 
I am convinced that the full truth behind 
this ugly attempt to discredit a Senate com- 
mittee has not yet been revealed—that prob- 
ably many prominent people are involved 
beyond those already named. I believe, 
therefore, that a congressional committee 
ought to be instructed to investigate the 
entire matter. I wonder if you agree with 
me. Since I want you to have all the facts, 
I regret that space does not permit more 
than a brief explanation of the case in this 
letter, A detailed and revealing account of 
the case can be found in the February 8 and 
February 15 issues of National Review maga- 
‘vine, 211 East 37th Street, New York City. 
FEBRUARY 10, 1956. 


Rerort No. 3 


Since the Senate is now debating the farm 
bill recommended by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, I want to devote this letter to 
the farm problem. 

Iam seeking to amend this proposed legis- 
lation, -so that the bill will provide for a 
mandatory 90 percent support price for dairy 
products, and will thus give dairy farmers 
the same benefits as other farmers. As the 
bill now stands, basic commodities, such as 
corn, cotton, tobacco, etc., must be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity, while dairy 
products may be supported at as low as 80 
percent of parity, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I believe that ail 
farmers should be treated equally, irre- 
spective of what they produce. 

As regards the general question of fixed 
price supports, I continue to believe they 
are desirable—until such time as just and 
sensible steps are taken to bring farm pro- 
auction into line with consumption of farm 
products. I have always felt that President 
Eisenhower was right when he said in Kas- 
son, Minn., on September 6, 1952, that high, 
fixed price supports are in the nature of a 
“moral and legal commitment which must 
be upheld.” Over the past 15 years the farm 
community has been encouraged by the 
Government to commit maximum man- 
power, maximum natural resources, maxi- 
mum plant and machinery, toward the ob- 
jective of maximum production. Farmers 
have made these long-range commitments— 
often against their best Judgment as to the 
volume of production the domestic market 
would bear—on their understanding that the 
Government would see to it that whatever 
they produced would be bought at fair 
prices. It seems to me that when the Goy- 
ernment suddenly yanks out the rug, and 
thus defeats the farmer's expectations, it is, 
in effect, repudiating a moral contract with 
the farm community. 

My own belief is that farmers should get 
100 percent supports if they are to receive 
their fair share of the national income; but 
since 90 percent supports are the best we can 
get this year, I shall vote for supports at 
that level. 

What I cannot understand, however, is 
why the committee should have decided that 
producers of corn, cotton, tobacco, milling 
wheat, etc., are entitled to mandatory 90 
percent supports, but that producers of 
dairy commodities are not. Why the dis- 
crimination against dairy farmers? Cer- 
tainly such discrimination cannot be justi- 
fied by comparing how, say, corn producers 
have fared under the Benson flexible sup- 
port policy with how milk producers have 
fared under that policy. We all know that 
the Benson policies have had a disastrous 
effect on the net income of the producers 
of basic commodities, But the Benson fiexi- 
ble support policy has had the same kind of 
effect on the income of dairy farmers. 

In April 1954 Secretary Benson decided to 
reduce the support price for dairy products 
to 75 pereent of parity. You know the effect 
that decision had on the income of Wisconsin 
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farmers who are, primarily, dairy farmers, 
In 1953, with a 90 percent support price, the 
average farm family in eastern Wisconsin 
earned $3,760 net. In 1954, with the Benson 
low supports in effect, the average family 
earned only $3,321 net—a drop of 11 percent. 
In the same period the net income of the 
average western Wisconsin farmer dropped 
from $3,159 to $2,494—a decrease of 21 per- 
cent. I have been unable to obtain 1955 sta- 
tistics Irdm the Department of Agriculture, 
but we all know that the same dreary situa- 
tion prevailed last year. 

Now, if it is true that the tragic conse- 
quences of Secretary Benson's policies are 
being shared by the dairy farmer—and every 
diary farmer knows this to be true—then why 
should the Congress deliberately single out 
dairy farmers as a group that deserves only 
half-way support measures? The effect of 
the farm bill, without my amendment, is to 
treat dairy farmers as though they were sec- 
ond-class citizens in the farm community. 

(You should understand that the 80 per- 
cent floor on supports for dairy commodities, 
which the farm bill now authorizes, is.a rea- 
sonably sure guaranty that dairy prices will 
be supported at no higher than 80 percent. 
Secretary Benson is now supporting dairy 
prices at 75 percent of parity, the minimum 
allowed by law, and thus appears determined 
to support dairy prices at as low a level as he 
can get away with.) 

As for the problem of surpluses, one fact 
that you may not know is that the Agri- 
culture Department is, right now, extremely 
slow in filling applications for dairy sur- 
pluses from charitable institutions, If these 
orders were filled promptly, the problem of 
dairy surpluses would not be as pressing as 
it is today. Nor do I think that the Agri- 
culture Department has done all it might by 
way of encouraging hospitals, homes for the 
old and needy, and other charitable institu- 
tions, to apply for dairy surpluses, The de- 
mand for butter, for example, especially 
amongst the needy, is relatively elastic; thus 
if the Department adopted more liberal pol- 
icies as regards the allotment of dairy sur- 
pluses to charitable institutions, we would 
find that more dairy products would be con- 
sumed by the needy without affecting the 
market price. 

Also it seems to me that we have not ade- 
quately’exploited the opportunities for sup- 
plying our friends abroad with our excess 
dairy commodities. The sorely tried people 
of Korea, for example, would dearly like to 
consume dairy products that are surplus in 
the United States. 

Since the basic farm problem is the dis- 
crepancy between production and domestic 
consumption, I think that steps must be 
taken to reduce the production-consumption 
gap. But I do not believe that the whole 
burden of this agonizing readjustment should 
fall on the farmer, as has been happening 
under the Benson farm program. 

Nor do I believe it is fair to try to lessen 
the suffering of some farmers, and to leave 
others in a state of critical depression, as the 
present farm bill would do. Under our Con- 
stitution, and under the American tradition, 
all of our citizens deserve the equal pro- 
tection of our laws. This includes dairy 
farmers. 

Marcu 5, 1956. 


Report No. 4 

Our committee (the Senate Subcommittee 
on Investigations) has just completed an in- 
vestigation of current United States-author- 
ized strategic trade with the Communist na- 
tions. Since most newspapers have printed 
few, if any, of the hair-raising details of the 
committee's findings, I thought I should 
bring the principal facts to your attention. 

The long and short of the matter is that 
you, the American taxpayer, are subsidizing 
the construction of the Communist war ma- 
chine, This conclusion is inescapable since 


you are footing the bill for billions of dollars 
of Am®@rican aid to so-called friendly nations 
that, in turn, are supplying highly strategic 
war materials to the Soviet war economy. 

The committee’s investigation of this mat- 
ter began in 1954 under my chairmanship 
and has continued up to the present in the 
face of strenuous efforts by the executive 
branch to keep the story from Congress and 
the American people. The committee dis- 
covered that in August 1954 our Government 
made secret concessions to our allies as re- 
gards what they could ship to the Communist 
bloc without losing American aid. As a re- 
sult of these concessions, over 200 -highly 
strategic items—such as machine tools, met- 
als, and electronics, transportation and elec- 
trical equipment—were removed from the 
anti-Communist embargo. 

I list below a few examples of the materials 
we agreed to let countries receiving United 
States aid ship to Soviet Russia, together 
with an indication of their strategic value. 

Electric-power generators up to 60,000 kilo- 
watts, turbines up to 85,000 horsepower, and 
motors up to 12,500 horsepower: This elec- 
trical equipment is used in making fission- 
able material for atom and hydrogen bombs. 

Horizontal boring mills: These machine 
tools, which cost between $200,000 and 
$500,000 each, are used in making tanks, ar- 
tilery weapons, aircraft, and atomic reactors 
such as those used on the submarine 
Nautilus. 

Vertical boring mills: Essential in making 
jet engines. 

Dynamic balancing machines: Used in 
making jet engines and guided missiles. 

External cylindrical grinding machines: 
Used in making guided missiles and radar 
equipment. 

Surface grinding machines: Used in mak- 
ing ‘jet engine parts, guided missiles, ra- 
dar equipment, and diesel engines. 

High-precision boring mills: Used in mak- 
ing jet engine and guided missile parts. 

Copper wire: Next to fissionable materials, 
copper is the single most strategic metal. 
Thousands of miles copper wire, for example, 
go into the engine of every bomber. 

Aluminum: Indispensable in making air- 
craft. 

Nickel alloys up to 30 percent: Used in 
making aircraft parts and tanks. 

Molybdenum alloys up to 20 percent: Used 
in making jet aircraft parts. 

Magnesium: Used in aircraft construction 
and in foot-soldier equipment. 

In return for these highly strategic war 
materials, the Communists are shipping to 
the free world, butter, cotton, and wood pulp. 

The American people were not informed of 
these secret concessions to our allies; in- 
deed, deliberate and (until our committee 
got on the track) successful attempts were 
made to conceal them. Here is how the 
strategic trade agreements were reported to 
the Nation by Harold Stassen, who was the 
central figure in the negotiations, The 
agreements, Stassen announced in the sum- 
mer of 1954, “will result in a net advantage 
to the free world of expanded peaceful trade 
and more eective control of the war poten- 
tial items.” 

Not content with misleading statements of 
a general nature, Mr. Stassen resorted toô 
epecific falsification when, as Battle Act Ad- 
ministrator, he made his annual report to 
Congress In Noyember 1954. The following 
is a paragraph from Mr. Stassen's report: 
“Minerals and metals of basic importdnce to 
the Soviet military power such as aluminum, 
copper, nickel, molybdenum, cobalt, magne~ 
sium, tungsten, and titanium remain on the 
embargo list.” 

Mr. Stassen’s statement, with respect to 
aluminum, copper wire, magnesium, and al- 
loys of nickel and molybdenum, was simply 
untrue. 

The seriousness of our concessions can be 
appreciated by taking a closer look at just 
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One of the Items being shipped to the Com- 
Munists—copper. Mr. Stassen said that cop- 
ber was still embargoed. He was right about 
Unprocessed copper, but he failed to mention 
that the finished product, in the form of 
highly strategic copper wire, was taken off 
e embargo. The committee then learned 
the following additional facts: (a) Since 
August 1954, when the embargo was relaxed, 
Over 200 million pounds of copper wire have 
n shipped to the Soviet bloc by countries 
receiving United States aid; (b) the principal 
Shipper is Britain; (c) the United States is 
Providing a direct subsidy to British copper 
Ps es in Rhodesia; moreover, (d) copper is 
m the United States critical stockpile list. 
and because it is in short supply in this 
Country, we found it necessary during 1954 
and 1955 to divert 150 million pounds. of 
Copper from our strategic stockpile for indus- 
Dine use, In other words, although copper 
vd badly needed in this country for our own 
ar potential, we are giving the British 
A ney to mine copper, which they then turn 
round and sell to the Communists. 
t ngress provided in the Battle Act of 1951 
hat the President must immediately termi- 
hate United States aid to nations that ship 
taiterials of “primary strategic significance” 
i the Communists, or that he must imme- 
aay explain to Congress why he is not 
ing so, In this case, ald was not cut off, 
vis Were the facts of the 1954 embargo re- 
5 ion transmitted to Congress. The way Mr. 
n., as Battle Act Administrator, got 
Around the Battle Act was to determine that 
certain obviously strategic items were not of 
f ary strategic importance,” despite the 
The they had been so regarded in the past. 
the executive branch thus brazenly defied 
Clear intent of Congress. 
ask ter on in this session, Congress will be 
Sere to appropriate some $5 billion for aid to 
hie ions that are now shipping the Commu- 
ts strategic war materials. I intend to 
paboee that appropriation unless it is accom- 
ice by an airtight guaranty that Amer- 
n money will not be used in the future 
bulid the Communist war machine. 
Row would add that the executive branch is 
Studying British demands to relax the 
mus O against Red China. These demands 
tha t be resisted. I trust you agree with me 
t trading with any of our enemies, in any 
Ww i 
itera ee is contrary to American 
Marci 19, 1956. 


Reporr No. 5- 
AGAIN GOVERNMENT BY SECRECY 


tren? Senate hearings on strategic trade with 
Inst mMmunists (which I discussed in my 
the 


Teport) have dramatically spotlighted 
Still serious problem of government by 
- Row Y. The Investigations Subcommittee, 
headed by Senator MCCLELLAN, is run- 
cons into the same problem that plagued 
the Mittees investigating communism during 
Yen: an administration, and that \pre- 
-charet this same subcommittee during my 
hing pa nship from getting the full story be- 

the Peress and subversion cases. 
tend vernment by secrecy stems from the 
tos ency of career bureaucrats, who manage 
ade’ on in the executive branch from one 
Sely nistration to the next, to view them- 
Ure G as all-wise rulers. The bureaucrats fig- 
elect hat they know much better than the 
g ed representatives of the people what is 
fon Va the country. Therefore, they rea- 
dark t is advisable to keep Congress in the 
about matters on which Congress might 

Pose them, 

Celle. East-West trade controversy is an ex- 
nt case in point. The bureaucrats in the 
ali Utive branch who arranged to let our 
Ship highiy strategic war materials to 
for Congress declared 
the position to trading with the enemy in 
ttle Act of 1951. Therefore, in order to 


forestall congressional intervention, it is im- 
portant to the bureaucrats that Congress and 
the public not learn how and to what extent 
the intent of Congress has been defied. 

The executive has dropped the cloak of 
secrecy on two types of information sought 
by the subcommittee: 

1. “Classified” data: The committee is ask- 
ing for the complete list of strategic goods 
that we are permitting our allies to ship to 
the Communists. The bureaucracy, however, 
claims that the release of this information 
would jeopardize security. For the Executive 
to classify this information for security rea- 
sons is perfectly absurd. The Communists 
themselves have had this information since 
1954. Since the Soviet Union can find out 
what it can buy from our allies merely by 
putting in a purchase order, what conceiv- 
able justification is there for keeping this in- 
formation from the American people? Plain- 
ly, the liberal bureaucrats in the executive 
are trying to avoid embarrassment to them- 
selves and are trying to forestall objections 
by Congress and the public to the continu- 
ance of American ald to countries that help 
build the Communist war machine. 

2, “Privileged” data: The committee also 
wants to know who in our Government rec- 
ommended that we take scores of highly stra- 
tegic items off the strategic-trade-control 
list. But the Executive claims that the 
release of this information will impair the 
efficiency and morale of Government em- 
ployees. 

Before the blackout order was enforced by 
the executive, the committee got the impres- 
sion from Defense Department witnesses that 


the Defense Department was strongly op- « 


posed to decontrols, But the cloak of se- 
crecy féll before the committee could learn 
the identity of those who overruled the 
Defense Department—or their reasons for 
doing so. Congress obviously needs this in- 
formation: otherwise, how can Congress 
make an informed judgment as to whether 
such persons should be kept on the Govern- 
ment payroll? 

The bureaucracy seeks to justify its posi- 
tion by citing the separation-of-powers doc- 
trine. Actually, there is neither legal au- 
thority nor respectable precedent to support 
this interpretation of separation of powers. 
Present Government secrecy practices date 
back to the blackout orders of the Truman 
administration, by which Truman sought to 
cover up Communist infiltration of the Goy- 
ernment. At the time of the first Truman 
order, it is interesting to recall, Richard 
Nixon and a host of other Senators and 
Congressmen charged that the order was 
unconstitutional and illegal. 

It is, of course, impossible to include in 
this report all the constitutional and statu- 
tory arguments that prove that executive 
secrecy orders are invalid. Suffice it to cite 
a law passed by Congress in 1912, and re- 
enacted in 1948, You will remember that I 
referred to this law on numerous occasions 
during the Army-McCarthy hearings: 

“The right of persons employed in the civil 
service of the United States [this means all 
Government employees beneath Cabinet offi- 
cers and assistant secretaries of the depart- 
ments] * * * to furnish information to 
either House of Congress or to any committee 
or member thereof, shall not be cenied or 
interfered with.” 

This is the law of the land. It obviously 
conflicts with executive secrecy orders that 
forbid Government employees to give infor- 
mation to congressional committees. And 
when a statute of Congress conflicts with an 
Executive order, there is no question, under 
our Constitution, but that the statute pre- 
valls, 


That is why I announced last week that 


I would not respect executive classification . 
of information on strategic trade with the 
Communists—that I would tell the American ` 


people the truth, no matter how much the 
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truth might embarrass the bureaucrats. 
That is why, also, several days later, I walked 
out of the hearing room when executive 
witnesses sought to give the committee cer- 
tain information on the understanding that 
it would not be divulged to Congress and the 
people, I cannot be a party to an agreement 
to keep the public in the dark about the mis- 
management of our Government. To do so 
would be to join with the bureaucrats in the 
conspiracy of silence against the American 
people. 

After I walked out, the executive witness 
refused to talk further. That is the way the 
matter was left when the Senate began its 
Easter recess. I am hopeful that when we 
reconvene next week, Chairman. MCCLELLAN 
will bring the matter to the Senate floor for 
a showdown resolution demanding public re- 
lease of the information. The committee 
has let the buresucracy know that it is fed 
up with government by secrecy, Let's hope 
the Senate as a whole will be equally firm. 

The issue of government by secrecy is far 
more important than the immediate question 
of East-West trade. If bureaucratic arro- 
gance goes unchallenged we will, for all prac- 
tical purposes, have ceased to be a republic. 
If the bureaucracy is allowed to treat the 
conduct of government as its own private 
affair—which it may or may not tell Congress 
and the public about as it sees fit—we will 
have replaced government by the consent of 
the governed with government by decree of 
the bureaucrats. 

Apri 9, 1956. 


Reporr No. 6 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS ON COMMUNISM \ 


In recent months, the Supreme Court has 
handed down a series of very disturbing de- 
cisions on the Communist issue. These de- 
cisions are not only very bad law, they have 
had the effect of seriously weakening our 
defenses against the Communist conspiracy. 
Your legislative officials, on the local, State, 
and National level, have attempted to con- 
struct effective barriers against Communist 
subversion. I am afraid that all of these 
anti-Communist efforts will soon be nullified 
unless something is done soon to check the 
wrecking program that has been inaugurated 
by the Supreme Court, 

The American people will make an effective 
protest only if they are given the facts; there- 
fore, I would like to discuss, very briefly, 
three of these decisions. 

The Steve Nelson case—involving State 

sedition laws 


Steve Nelson was a member of the national 
board of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
when he was convicted under Pennsylvania 
law on subversive charges. Nelson, in the 
1930's, attended the Lenin School in Moscow 
which is reserved for only the most promising 
and worthy Communists, and which stresses 
instructions in espionage and sabotage. 
Thereafter, during the entire time he was 
outside the United States, Nelson performed 
espionage for the Soviet Government, In 
1933, for example, he was in China working 
for the Shanghai branch of the Comintern. 

When he returned to America, Nelson be- 
came a top Official in the United States Com- 
munist Party. Naturally we do not know 
the full extent of Nelson’s activities. But 
we do know that in April 1943, he met with 
a top official of the NKVD in California to 
plan espionage activities on the west coast, 
and that earlier that year he had transmitted 
highly secret atom-bomb information to the 
Soviet Union. $ t 

Nelson was finally apprehended, and con- 
victed under Pennsylvania’s Sedition Act. 
The Supreme Court, however, overruled the 
conviction on the incredible grounds that 
the States have no right to prosecute those 
who attempt to overthrow our Government 
by force and violence. This decision has the 
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effect of invalidating all State antisubversion 
laws, including Wisconsin's criminal anarchy 
law. And it means that all the Communists 
who have been put in prison under State 
laws must be set free and permitted to re- 
sume thelr efforts to overthrow our Govern- 
ment. 

Let us look at the two principal reasons 
the Supreme Court gave for its decision. 
The Court said, No. 1, that Congress intended 
to prevent the States from prosecuting Com- 
munists when it passed the Smith Act (which 
made it a Federal crime to advocate or to 
attempt the forcible overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment). 

The truth of the matter is that the title 
of the United States Code which contains the 
Smith Act includes the following very ex- 
plicit provision: 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to 
take away or impair the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the several States under the laws 
thereof.” 

Now, what could be plainer than that? I 
do not see how the Supreme Court can main- 
tain the r of the American people 
when it holds that a law means the exact 
opposite of what it says. 

The Court said, No. 2, that State prosecu- 
tion of Communists interferes with Federal 
prosecution of Communists. 

The truth of the matter is set forth In an 
advisory opinion submitted by the Justice 
Department during the hearing of the Nelson 
case: 

“The administration of the various State 
Jaws has not in the course of the 15 years 
that the Federal and State sedition laws have 
existed side by side, in fact, interfered with, 
embarrassed, or impeded the enforcement of 
the Smith Act.” 

But the Supreme Court judges completely 
ignored that statement, apparently on the 
theory that they know more about the Jus- 
tice Department's business than the Justice 
Department does. Such arrogance and arbi- 
trariness by our highest court not only helps 
individual Communist leaders like Steve 
Nelson; it destroys public confidence in our 
whole judicial system—which has always 
been an objective of the Communist Party. 
Is it any wonder that the Communist Daily 
Worker hailed the Nelson decision as a tre- 
mendous victory? 

Fortunately (due to the unique circum- 
stances in this case), Congress may be able to 
overrule the Nelson decision. I have intro- 
duced bill which restates Congress’ inten- 
tion to permit the States to prosecute the 
Communists. I am happy to be able to re- 
port, after conferring with other Senators, 
that the prospects are excellent that the 
States’ constitutional right to investigate 
and bring to justice those involved in the 
Communist conspiracy will be restored dur- 
ing the current session. 

The Slochower case—involving fifth amend- 
| ment teachers 

|! Slochower is a New York public school 
teacher who took the fifth amendment when 
asked about his Communist affiliations. His 
echool fired him, but the Supreme Court 
ordered him reinstated. While this case hap- 
pened to involve a New York school, it applies 
equally to Wisconsin schools. Therefore, 
let us discuss the Supreme Court's ruling in 
terms of its effect on the people of Wiscon- 
sin, 

i Let us suppose that Mr. X, a teacher in one 
of Milwaukee's public schools, is asked by a 
congressional investigating committee 
whether he is a member of the Communist 
Party. Mr. X replies: “I refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds that a truthful 
answer might tend to incriminate me.” Now, 
I trust that the Milwaukee Board of Educa- 
tion would decide that Mr. X is unfit to 
teach the children of Milwaukee—since it 
must be concluded from Mr, X's answer that 
he is either a Communist or that he lied 
When he took refuge in the fifth amendment 
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But the Supreme Court forbids the dismissal 
of Mr. X. Thus, under the Supreme Court 
ruling, we are required to entrust the educa- 
tion of our youth to fifth amendment-Com- 
munist teachers, and Wisconsin taxpayers 
are required to pay the salaries of such 
teachers. 

The Communist Party, U. S. A. versus Sub- 

versive Activities Control Board 

This was the worst decision of all, In an 
opinion handed down on April 30, the Su- 
preme Court said there were not sufficient 
grounds for holding that the Communist 
Party was under the control of the Soviet 
Union. The decision was based on the ar- 
gument of the Communist lawyers that three 
of the Government's witnesses were “profess 
sional informers” and thus were “unreliable.” 
It is incomprehensible to me how the Court 
could have fallen for that argument in the 
light of the fact that literally hundreds of 
unimpeachable witnesses and thousands of 
pages of unimpeachable documentation have 
established beyond any possibility of doubt 
that the Communist Party is Moscow domi- 
nated. Moreover, Congress has officially de- 
clared the Communist Party to be an arm of 
the Soviet Union. But the Supreme Court 
professes to be unconvinced—with the re- 
sult that the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 is still being defied by the Com- 
munist Party. 

Such decisions present a real danger to our 
republican form of government. The Su- 
preme Court must somehow be made to un- 
derstand that its Job is to interpret our laws, 
not to make them. Our Constitution pro- 
vides for a government of laws, made by the 
representatives of the people—not for a gov- 
ernment by Supreme Court Judges who as- 
sume they are a law unto themselves. 


Report NO. 7 
OLD NAME, NEW FACTS: FORT MONMOUTH 


In the fall of 1953 thè Senate investigat- 
ing committee began a major investigation 
of subversion in the Army Signal Corps at 
Fort Monmouth. As chairman of the com- 
mittee, I stated that secret radar Informa- 
tion had been purloined from Fort Mon- 
mouth by Soviet espionage agents, and that 
the committee was determined to expose the 
Communist spy ring that was evidently op- 
erating there. You may recall that this 
charge was labeled a “fraud” and a “hoax” 
by the Pentagon bureaucrats and their prop- 
agandists in the liberal press; the Fort Mon- 
mouth investigation, they sald, was just 
another instance of McCarthyism. The ad- 
ministration then called on the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings and succeeded in halting our 
investigation of communism in Government. 
_ Now, 2% years later the chairman of the 
Senate's Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Senator Eastuanp, and the subcommittee’s 
ranking minority member, Senator JENNER, 
have issued a special statement asserting that 
the Fort Monmouth investigation was justi- 
fied. The Senators’ statement was based on 
testimony by a former Soviet officer, now liv- 
ing in exile in the United States, which 
described the “receiving end" of the Fort 
Monmouth espionage operation in Russia. 


Soviet officer's testimony 


T am devoting this newsletter to a ver- 
pbatim account of the Soviet officer's testi- 
mony, not for reasons of personal vindica- 
tion, which I regard as a relatively unimpor- 
tant matter, but because I feel it is urgently 
necessary for you to appreciate the appalling 
success of Communist espionage operations, 
and thence the vital importance of disregard- 
ing the advice of those who belittle the Com- 
munist threat to our Internal security. 

(The questions at this hearing are asked 
by Robert Morris, chief counsel of the In- 


ternal Security Subcommittee. The witness ` 


is described by the pseudonym of “Mr. An- 
driyve” in order to avoid retaliation against 
his family in Russia.) = 
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“Mr. Morns. Were you employed in the 
Soviet Union during the war? 

“Mr. Anpriyve. Since latter 1943 I was in 
the Red army, mobilized along with millions 
of other people, and during 1944, and prob- 
ably January 1945, I was employed with the 
Signal Corps Military Research Institute in 
Moscow. 

“Mr. Morris. Now, what were the functions 
of that job? 

“Mr. Anprryve. I had the function of, I 
would say, examining a series of documents, 
all of them in foreign languages. I would 
say 90 percent of them of American origin 
and 10 percent of British and French origin.” 

Documents obtained by secret police 


“Mr. Morris, Where did those documents 
come from? 

“Mr. ANDRIYVE. I received them from the 
secret police section. A bath of the docy- 
ments would be given to me practically every 
day for perusal, examination, and determina- 
tion of their nature, that is, technical nature, 
with the task to determine how should they 
be channeled among the Soviet institutions. 
Part of the documents had to do with high- 
power super-high-frequency and ultra-high- 
frequency tubes that are used for radar. 

“Mr. Morris. Now, was there anything to 
indicate the point of origin of these docu- 
ments? You say 90 percent came from the 
United States? 

“Mr. Anpriyve. Yes; 90 percent came from 
the United States—very many were printed 
on Soviet photopaper. So we could safely 
assume that the microfilms got into Russia 
from America and were developed and en- 
larged at some local Soviet level. 

“Mr, Morris, Now, what were some of the 
places they originated? 

“Mr. Anpriyve. Honestly, it is already 12 
years after the event, and I forgot a lot ex- 
cept for maybe, two, both of them because I 
saw them quite often on the documents. 
One is Fort Monmouth and the other is RCA. 

“Mr. Morris, Is there anything more you 
can tell us about the Fort Monmouth docu- 
ments? Did they appear in quantity? 

“Mr. ANDRIYVE, I would say, yes; in quan- 
tity.” 

Reds continued to get secret radar data from 
Fort Monmouth 


“Mr, Monrts, And what year was this, now? 

“Mr. Anperyve. That was 1944. After 1944 
I was transferred to other business, doing 
other business within the radar part. But I 
saw a friend of mine who was doing the same 
type of work—I saw him repeatedly in 1945— 
and we talked on the general state of affairs 
of his work and my work, so he said that the 
flow of documents continued. 

“Mr, Morris. And were they contempora- 
neous documents; I mean, did the dates that 
appeared thereon indicate they were freshly 
acquired? : 

“Mr. ANDRIYvE. Yes, sir; the documents I 
dealt with were fresh and sometimes very 
fresh? 

"Mr. Morris. Now, were there any photo- 
graphs involved? Of equipment? 

“Mr. ANDRIYVE. Equipment; oh, yes; very 
much.” 

“Thousands” of “classified” documents 
were stolen 

“Mr. Morris. Did any of these documents 
bear a classification mark ‘secret,’ ‘top se- 
cret,’ ‘confidential’? 

“Mr. Anpriyve. Very many of them had 
classification marks. I would say the vast 
majority had some classification, either ‘se- 
cret’ or ‘top secret’ or ‘confidential.’ 

“Mr, Morris. And you say that these [clas- 
sified] documents appeared in great num- 
bers? s 

“Mr. Awpnryve. Yes, sir, ~ “> 

“Mr. Mounts. I know it is a hard thing, but 
I wonder if you could estimate approximately, 
how many were turned over to your section 
by the secret police? 
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“Mr, Anprrrve, Thousands. 
Mr. Morris. And how they came into your 
fact th n you do not know, except for the 
e 
Police? y were given to you by the secret 
a: AnprīyYvE. I had no way of knowing 
j t. The only thing I could tell you, was 
ust in a facetious vein, we would tell to the 
tae Police officer, ‘Where did you steai 
Š m?” and he would say, “Shut up; it is 
One of your business. Your business is to 
b to find out how to use them, and it Is our 
ess how to get them.’” 
Tt was the business of our Committee back 
1953 to find out how the Communists were 
obec Our radar secrets. But after we had 
ght about the suspension of 33 security 
who and were on the trail of the higher ups 
alt Were responsible for the Fort Monmouth 
vengton, the Pentagon bureaucrats inter- 
of ed and said, in effect, "Shut up, it is none 
aan business.” We now have a clearer 
p of why it was so important to highly 
laced individuals in the Federal bureauc- 
to call off the Fort Monmouth and other 
c unist investigations. We have a 
oe idea of why it was important to them 
thas Yoke the Army-McCarthy hearings, and 
DS to divert public attention from es- 
nage at Fort Monmouth. 
thig ope the American people will learn from 
those 8202: and will never again listen to 
the œ V20 try to discredit efforts to expose 
Sin Communist conspiracy. Remember: the 
i let espionage apparatus still flourishes 
America. The Red agents who were re- 
tpensible for the immense volume of stolen 
S ormation described by Mr. Andriyve (only 
to ray Part of which, we must assume, came 
appre: Andriyve's attention) have never been 
Prehended and are still operating. 


Report No, 8 
MORE AID TO TITO? 
ton June 28, I introduced an amendment 
ima Year's mutual aid bill calling for the 
Comment? termination of American ‘aid to 
amen Unist Yugoslavia. I introduced the 
ho iment because I believe that it makes 
he to include in our foreign aid pro- 
M M—which is designed to fight world com- 
in man appropriation of $65 million 
Oom ary and economic assistance to a 
an a unist country that has said it wilk be 
lly of Soviet Russia for all time to come. 
Ortunately, the attempt to deny Tito 
the of American money was defeated in 
deciganste by a 50 to 38 vote. The Senate 
execu to leave the Yugoslav question to the 
dica tive branch, which has already in- 
ata aa that it fayors continuing American 
that this Communist country. Believing 
Americans who are aware of the facts 
Want Opposed to further Yugoslav aid, I 
beliep ~, Set forth in this newsletter what I 
è to. be the relevant facts in this con- 
Write t I hope that you will see fit to 
Yew? President and advise him of your 


The lost gamble 


Cont the past 5 years we haye poured into 
lean nist Yugoslavia $946 million of Amer- 
Tito Payers’ money in order to build up 
tong Military machine and bolster his 
theory wi We have subsidized Tito on the 
his a that with our help, he would make 
hen, ged break with the Kremlin perma- 
te That policy was always a gamble, at 
Tecan ow it is perfectly clear, after Tito’s 
been -it to Moscow, that the gamble has 
by y, ®t. I quote now the statement made 
Arr} via's Communist dictator when he 
Ved in Moscow. 


ms The Tito-Kremlin alliance 

Comncrting to the temporary break between 
Slavia. mist Russia and Commufhist Yugo- 
but vesito said, “We were greatly pained, 
When believed that the time would come 
everything separating us would be 
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overcome and when our friendship would re- 
ceive a new and still more firm foundation, 
This time has come, thanks to the Leninist 
policy of government and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

“The arrival of Comrades Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin, Mikoyan and others in Belgrade, the 
talks with them, the declaration which was 
drawn up on that occasion, and afterward the 
courageous and farsighted foreign policy of 
the collective leadership of the Soviet Union 
are, in my profound conviction, a guaranty 
that nothing of the kind will ever happen 
again between the two countries marching 
along the path of Marx, Engels and Lenin.” 

And at the end of his speech, Tito cried, 
“Long live the Soviet Union! Long live the 
friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia!” ’ ~ 

Yet, incredibly, our State Department is 
requesting an additional $65 million in mili- 
tary and economic aid for Yugoslavia, It is 
asking for more aid, even though our reward 
for past aid has been Tito’s public profession 
of the Marxist-Leninist faith and of his 
solidarity with the Soviet Union. 

The meaning oj Tito’s statement 

Tt should be obvious to all that when Tito 
says that Russia and Yugoslavia are now 
marching together along the path of Marx, 
Engels. and Lenin, he is saying that Russia 
and Yugoslavia are marching together to- 
ward their joint goal of destroying the United 
States. But some of those in our Govern- 
ment seem to forget what Leninism means. 
In 1848, in the Communist Manifesto, Karl 
Marx said that bloody revolutions were nec- 
essary in all countries of the world except 
England and the United States. Marx made 
it clear that England and the United States 
were to be communized but felt that it could 
be done by Communist infiltration of the 
governments from within. In 1914, how- 
ever, Nikolai Lenin corrected Marx, and said 
that bloody revolutions would be necessary 
in the United States and England as well 
as in other countries. Ever since, it has 
been a cardinal principle of Leninism—which 
Tito professes to be following—that the 
Communist world must bring about a bloody 
revolution in the United States. I do not 
understand why American taxpayers should 
be asked to finance and bolster the dictator- 
ship of men like Tito who has declared that 
he is for Leninism, which means he is for a 
revolution in America to establish a Com- 
munist dictatorship here. 

The reasons for the State Department's 

policy 

In my mind, the reasons the State De- 

partment gives for its policy of continued 
aid to Yugoslavia are even more fantastic 
than the policy itself. First, Secretary of 
State Dulles says that if we cut off Ameri- 
can aid we might drive the Yugoslavs back 
into the camp of the Russians. That state- 
ment was made a full 3 weeks after Tito 
proclaimed an eternal alliance with the 
Kremlin—which would seem to have put him 
about as far into the Russian camp as he 
could get. It would appear that Mr. Dulles 
and his advisers do not even read the news- 
papers. 
Second, Dulles says that we must continue 
American ald because we do not want to 
make the Yugoslav economy dependent on 
the Russian economy. This kind of reason- 
ing is ‘fairly typical of the State Depart- 
ment; yet it baffles me. 
firm ally of the Soviet Union—as, of course, 
it is—why is it an advantage to America to 
drain off American wealth into Yugoslavia 
instead of Russian wealth? 

Third, Mr. Dulles argues that Yugoslavia 
is not subservient to Soviet Russia, as are 
the other countries of eastern Europe. In 
other words, Dulles says that while we should 
not give aid to a satellite of our enemy, it 
is all right to give aid to an ally of our 


If Yugoslavia is a 
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enemy. Precisely the same argument could 
have been made during the Second World 
War in favor of giving American aid to Japan 
on the grounds that Japan, though allied 
with Nazi Germany, was not subservient to 
Nazi Germany. But anyone who would have 
Made such a statement at that time would 
have been hooted out of town. What is the 
difference between that case and the one 
confronting us today? Surely everyone rec- 
ognizes that we are at war with the Com- 
munist world. How can our Secretary of 
State recommend that we give financial as- 
sistance to one of our Communist enemies? 
To be sure, the war is a cold war today; but 
in all of the crucial diplomatic battles, Yugo- 
slavia supports the Soviet Union. And if 
the war should become a hot one, we have 
it on the word of Marshal Zhukov that Com- 
munist Russia will be shoulder to shoulder 
with Communist Yugoslavia in any future 
war. I am sure that if American men ever 
fall victim to Yugoslay bullets, they will not 
be able to derive much consolation from 
the fact the bullets were fired by a Soviet 
ally rather than by a Soviet satellite. 


The attempt to cut off aid to nations shipping 
war material to the Communists 


Of course, it also makes no sense to give 
American aid to nations that ship strategic 
war materials to the Soviet bloc. I devoted 
my newsletter of March 19, 1956, to this 
subject, pointing out that our so-called allies 
were shipping machine tools and metals to 
Soviet Russia that are used to make hydro- 
gen bombs, jet planes, guided missiles, and 
other equipment for the Communist war 
machine. Since these nations, notably 
Great Britain, have been receiving huge 
financial subsidies from the United States, 
the result is that American taxpayers are 
indirectly financing the construction of the 
Communist war machine. Therefore, I in- 
troduced another amendment to the foreign- 
aid bill providing that no nation that shipped 
strategic war materials to the Soviet bloc 
could receive American aid. The McCarthy 
amendment on strategic war materials was 
supported by 22 otħer Senators, but was re- 
jected after a vigorous floor fight. 

As the result of these Senate actions, I 
was forced to vote against this year’s foreign- 
aid bill. I favor aid to our fighting allies 
in the Far East such as the Republic of 
China, South Korea, southern Vietnam, 
Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines. 
but the foreign-aid bill is a package deal by 
which all requested ald must be voted for, 
or none. of it. I could not bring myself 
to vote for a pac that included such 
items as aid to Tito, aid to Nehru, and aid 
to countries that ship strategic war mate- 
rials to the Communist bloc. | 


Report No. 9 
CONGRESS WINDS UP 


Congress packed a large volume of legisla- 
tion into its closing days, most of which (with 
the exception of the foreign-aid appropria- 
tion) I favored. I was especially glad that 
my amendments to the Rivers and Harbors 
bill, which authorized the construction of 
new dock and harbor facilities at Port Wash- 
ington, Prairie du Chien, and Milwaukee, were 
passed. I feel this legislation will bring sub- 
stantial benefits to the people of southeastern 
and southwestern Wisconsin. 

I am also gratified that the Social Security 
Act was extended and improved, though I feel 
that if my amendments had been adopted, 
the new legislation would have been better 
still. These amendments would have re- 
duced the retirement age of women to 60 and 
of men to 62, and would have increased the 
amount of money a person may earn, and 
still be eligible for retirement benefits, from 
$100 to $150 per month. 

‘There was considerable interest during the 
social security debate in the proposal to pro- 
vide disability benefits at age 50. I voted 
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against this proposal, though with consider- 
able misgivings. I strongly favor the idéa of 
helping those who cannot earn a living be- 
cause of physical disability, but I was con- 
vinced that the bill, as drafted, was undesir- 
able for three reasons: (1) It contained no 
workable definition of “disability,” and thus 
invited fraud on the part of persons who are 
not really disabled; (2) it limited the bene- 
fits to persons who are 50 years of age or 
over, whereas I believe that we should help 
anybody who is really disabled, regardless of 
age: (3) I don’t believe that disability pay- 
ments should be taken from social security 
funds, but should be taken from the general 
Treasury fund. I plan to urge improved leg- 
islation during the next session of Congress, 
which will put into effect the principle of 
aiding all disabled persons. 
The Stassen affair 

I have long felt that I should publicly ex- 
press regret for haying suported Harold Stas- 
sen in the 1948 presidential campaign. Stas- 
sen's unsavory attempt to dump Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is only the last in a long series 
of actions that, in my opinion, qualify Stas- 
sen as one of the most contemptible poli- 
ticians of our era, His recent career has been 
such that I haye had to oppose Stassen at 
nearly every turn since 1952, but the Nixon 
episode is final proof that anyone who ever 
though well of Stassen was sadly deluded. 

I call Stassen's attack on Nixon unsavory, 
not because he is opposing a man who I hap- 
pen to think has done a good job, but be- 
cause the attack obviously has the single 
purpose of promoting Harold Stassen’s per- 
sonal political fortunes—whatever may be 
the cost to the Republican Party and to the 
Nation. Harold Stassen is obsessed by an 
overpowering ambition to become President, 
As for his methods—anything goes that 
promises to place Stassen’s name in the lime- 


Nght. 
Stassen’s secret poll 


Take, for example, the so-called secret poll 
that, according to Stassen, showed that the 
Republican ticket would run 6 percent 
stronger with Gov. Christian Herter of Massa- 
chusetts as the Vice Presidential candidate 
than with Nrxon. It is impossible to believe 
that Stassen was telling the truth about this 
poll. Whether the poll was never taken, or 
Stassen lied about the results of it, I do not 
know, But it is inconceivable that Governor 
Herter, whom a vast majority of Americans 
had never heard of, would have run ahead of 
a man who is known by all Americans and 
well liked by most of them. Other polls bear 
out this conclusion. For example, a Roper 
poll, taken about the time of Stassen’s alleged 
poll, asked the question: “If Eisenhower de- 
cides not to run, whom wouid you like to see 
as the Republican Presidential candidate?” 
Nrxon was selected by 12 percent of those 
who indicated a choice; Herter by barely 
1 percent. 


A reputation for untruth/ulness - 


There were other reasons that prompted 
Washington observers to conclude that Stas- 
sen's poll was a “phony.” Stassen had been 
known to falsify the facts before. He falsi- 
fied the facts, both in his official reports to 
Congress and in his testimony before a Sen- 
ate committee, in an effort to cover up the 
fact that the United States was permitting 
its allies to ship strategic war materials to 
Communist nations. I quote from the Sen- 
ate Investigations Comimittee’s official re- 
port on East-West trade (p. 46): 


“The Battle Act Administrator, Mr, Stas- 
sen, in 1954 misstated the facts in his Fifth 
Battle Act Report, when he reported: ‘Miner- 
als and metals of basic importance to the 
Soviet military power, such as aluminum, 
copper, nickel, molybdenum, cobalt, magne- 
sium, tungsten, and titanium remain on the 


embargo list." In this and other portions of ` 


the Filth Battle Act Report, Mr. Stassen mis- 
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represented the facts, which thus misled the 
Congress and the American people. More- 
over, when he testified before this subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Stassen appeared to be an arro- 
gant, evasive, and uncandid witness. The 
subcommittee feels that Mr. Stassen is to be 
severely criticized for his conduct in this 
matter.” 

It is no wonder, in the light of his record, 
that the motives for Stassen’s attack on 
Nixon have been suspect. Moreover, Stas- 
sen’s pose of martyrdom in the face of al- 
most universal criticism of his actions, fools 
no one. Those who know Harold Stassen 
know that he has never been a martyr to any 
“cause” except his own, 

Stassen’s real motivations 


What, then, does Stassen hope to gain for 
himself? For one thing, Stassen believes 
that if he should succeed in dumping NIXON; 
there is a good possibility that the vice presi- 
dential nomination willbe his. He knows 
that the leftwing of the Republican Party 
wants desperately to get rid of Nixon, and he 
believes that if Nixon is dumped, the tri- 
umphant leftwingers will be in a mood to 
reward the man who led the dumping cam- 
paign. The fact that the Herter-for-Vice 
President campaign is, in reality, a Stassen- 
for-Vice President campaign is amply dem- 
onstrated in the following news item. Re- 
Terring to the “Herter headquarters” set up 
by Stassen, a Washington newspaper re- 
ported: 

“Heading up the volunteer crew at the 
‘Ike and Chris’ headquarters is H. Brooks 
Baker * * * who also serves as chairman of 
"Young Americans for Eisenhower First, and 
Stassen Second’.”” 

(I should add, in case there are any doubts 
about It, that this organization was set up 
several months ago, under Stassen's auspices, 
to drum up support for making Stassen the 
vice presidential candidate.) 

Actually, however, Stassen is not placing 
all of his bets on getting the vice presidential 
nomination this year. He is probably play- 
ing for much higher stakes. Stassen knows 
that at the present time there is no “heir 
apparent” to President Eisenhower as the 
leader of the leftwing of the GOP. There 
are many who aspire to that title besides 
Stassen—Sherman Adams, Milton Eisenhow- 
er, Tom Dewey, Paul Hoffman, to name a 
few. But none has yet definitely emerged 
as the man who will be the leftwing’s leader 
when President- Eisenhower leaves office. 
Stassen believes that his attack on Nixon 
will give him a large head start over his 
rivals. Stassen believes, moreover, that the 
leftwingers will control the Republican Party 
in the future, and that in 1960 or 1964, they 
will be disposed to make “the hero of the 
anti-Nixon campaign the GOP presidential 
candidate. Stassen figures there is no better 
way to ingratiate himself with the left- 
wingers than to lead a fight against Nixon, 
a man whom the leftwinhgers fear and dis- 
like. His chances will be especially good, 
Stassen believes, if an Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket should be defeated in November. In 
that event, the leftwingers will place the 
blame for a Republican defeat on Nixon, and 
Stassen will be hailed as the man who called 
the turn, and thus the man who should be 
nominated for President in 1960. 

These, I firmly believe, are Harold Stas- 
sen’s real motivations. It is likely, however, 
that Stassen will fall victim to his own over- 


* powering Ambition. I think that the Repub- 


lican Party and the American people will re- 
ward his dump-Nixon efforts by dumping 
Stassen himself into political oblivion, which 
is where he has belonged for some time. 


Report No. 10 
AMERICAN MONEY TO COMMUNIST YUGOSLAVIA 


Recent events in Eastern Europe show 
that we must begin giving American aid to 
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anti-Communist elements in the satellite 
countries, and halt all aid to Communist 
regimes such as the Tito government in 
Yugoslavia. . 

The uprisings in Poland and Hungary arè 
eloquent proof that the spirit of freedom 
still lives in the Communist world and that 
the captive peoples are determined to throw 
off their chains. We must give all possible 
assistance to the gallant efforts of the Polish 
and Hungarian people to rid their countries 
of their Communist oppressors. 

At the same time we must halt aid to Tito 
It certainly makes no sense to send arms 
and economic aid to Tito while we fail to 
send arms to anti-Communists in Hungary 
and Poland. It is true that we did cut of 
the shipment of a proposed 380 jetplanes to 
Yugoslavia, but we are still sending thé 
smaller weapons to them. Last June I intro- 
duced legislation to stop all aid to Tito on 
the twofold grounds that it Is immoral tO 
subsidize the Communist enslavement 
Yugoslavia and that Tito is a self-proclaimed 
partner of the Soviet Union in the Commu* 
nist conspiracy to conquer the world, THe 
Senate defeated that legislation by a 50 t0 
38. vote—a very grave mistake. Just thé 
other day, Tito gave his approval to thé 
Kadar government in Hungary, which is cur 
rently presiding over the Soviet massacre 
and deportation of Hungarian patriots. This 
is additional proof that Tito is playing th? 
bloody Soviet game, and an additional rea 
son why Tito should not be subsidized by thé 
American taxpayer. 

The Congress at the last session gav@ 
President Eisenhower the power to stop 
aid to Yugoslavia. Why has he not done s0? 

A NEW CHEESE PROCESS—GOOD NEWS FOR 

WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMERS 


I am happy to report that it appears that 
we may have found a way to dispose of thè 
gigantic cheese surplus that has been dé 
pressing the prices of Wisconsin datry prod 
ucts for so many years. A new process 
been developed that transforms cheese int? 
a liquid concentrate that can be bought by 
foreign governments for wundernourish! 
millions abroad. During recent weeks 
have been in constant contact with the State 
Department and the International Coopers” 
tion Administration in order to expedite tb@ 
testing of this new product in Pakistan. A* 
a result, large quantities of this concen” 
trate are being sent to Pakistan this mont? 
for field tests in which United States 
and ICA technicians will participate. I hop® 
that this will be the first step in establish* 
ing a greatly expanded market for Wiscons! 
dairy products. 

The problem of cheese surpluses 


As you know, the existing cheese surplus ¥ 
one of the chief reasons that dairy prices 
haye been low. The best information Wê 
can obtain on this is that the surplus is now 
approximately 330 million pounds. 
huge surplus not only depresses 
prices—the cost of cheese storage is a heavy 
burden on the American taxpayer. It costs 
the United States Government ap 7 
mately 9 cents per pound per year to stor 
this cheese. We have good reason to believ® 
that the new process wiil reduce the sut* 
plus by at least 100 million pounds witb! 
a single year, which will result in substa?* 
tial savings to taxpayers as well as an 10° 
crease in farmers’ incomes. 


How the new process helps solve the problem 


We haye a large cheese surplus in tbi 
country because there is more cheese pr0* 
duced than is bought by American coD” 
sumers. One of the answers to this probl 
is to create a foreign market for America’ 
processed aheese—especially a market in. 
where there is a great need for high-pro 
food and where cheese is not produced !* 
large quantities. Until now, it has 
difficult to develop this Asian market—1% 
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two reasons. First, the cost of shipping 
hary Cheese abroad is practically pro- 
bitive due to the fact that cheese must 
refrigerated. Second, the Asian people 
w hot accustomed to the taste of cheese, 
hich has made it difficult to persuade Asian 
Severnments to buy ordinary cheesé for their 
Ple. The new process overcomes both of 
obstacles. 
h © American Consultants Corp., which 
vei its headquarters in Milwaukee, has de- 
Pe ped a process that converts cheese into 
ThnParatively tasteless liquid concentrate, 
in. is permits any desired flavor to be put 
to the concentrate so as to accommodate 
it taste of the consumer, For instance, 
can be given a curry flavor for the Pak- 
thar: as is being done with the shipment 
t will soon be tested in Pakistan. It also 
Permits the product to be shipped in small, 
of etically sealed containers, without need 
Tefrigeration. Finally, the elements of 
Concentrate are the same as ordinary 
paese, so that the nutritional value of cheese 
tre, Teserved. This means that the concen- 
Stator Will be of great benefit to the Asian 
ble suffering from protein-deficient diets, 
ere is also reason to hope that this new 
Process will provide a greater market for 
Siete in the United States. Experiments 
into. shown that by injecting a different taste 
Cheese, it may be used in the prepara- 
Of many new products. For example, the 
tralng of chocolate flavoring and water to 
concentrate makes an excellent chocolate 
P, from which excellent chocolate milk 
fo „a?e Made by adding 6 ounces of water 
Soy Ounces of the concentrate. Several 
th American countries have indicated 
Ing p interest in this product and are test- 
tom è The concentrate can also be used 
me bread, pies, and candy bars. 
fan, Processing is so easy that any cheese 
tory can make the concentrate from its 
WR cheese, 
Disposing of the cabbage surplus 
grog most of you know, Wisconsin cabbage- 
to faced a serious crisis last month due 
Yeannelt inability to find buyers for this 
8 bumper cabbage crop. I am glad to 
rt that this situation is now somewhat 
tiop ovéd, thanks to the excellent coopera- 
Agricns have gotten from the Department of 
Ear lture and the United States Army. 
Macht, in October, when the crisis was 
Pruit g the acute stage, I requested the 
Ment and Vegetable Division of the Depart- 
Mr 8 Of Agriculture, through its director, 
the —lvester Smith, to come to the aid‘of 
Cab, bbagegrowers by purchasing surplus 
mage for the school-lunch program. Mr. 
Of the’ and Mr. Gordon Gunderson, the head 
Sponda, Wisconsin school-lunch program, re- 
bega ed to our call for help and immediately 
Chases © make arrangements for large pur- 
fam, Of cabbage for the school-lunch pro- 
Writta As of the date this newsletter is being 
Moy, n, the Agriculture Department has 
êd out 54 carloads. 
W. Help from the Quartermaster Corps 
termas in constant contact with the Quar- 
ter Corps of the Fifth Army and mili- 
stablishments such as Great Lakes 
to boamp Lucas to see if they can arrange 
ts par, some of the sauerkraut, knowing that 
We sie Of the diet of the military personnel. 
80 ag Pe that they will buy some of the kraut 
Buch to heip empty the vats, which are full. 
Purchases would allow the sauerkraut 
Mı ùfacturers to purchase more cabbage, 
Of which is now in makeshift storage 
Out, Unfortunately, time has almost run 
Much nt unless we can get speedy action, 
Of the cabbage will spoil. 
~ NOVEMBER 20, 1956. 
Saath Report No. 11 
Alice and I haye been out in Wisconsin 
We henortly after the close of the session. 
Where ve an office and a home in Appleton 
T have been available to discuss any 


BG, 
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problems our Wisconsin people have wanted 
to talk over with me. We have spent about 
half of our time in Appleton and the re- 
mainder has been spent in traveling as much 
as possible throughout the State. Unfor- 
tunately, my stay in Wisconsin has been cut 
shorter than I expected, as I have been sub- 
penaed to testify in the case of Aaron Cole- 
man against Newark Star-Ledger. Coleman 
was one of the men suspended from the 
secret radar laboratory during the Fort Mon- 
mouth hearings on the grounds that he was 
a security risk. 
SURPLUS CHEESE PROBLEM 


We are still working on the problem of 
disposing of the 330 on pounds of sur- 
plus cheese which is depressing the dairy 
market. I shall not go into detail at this 
time, but fleld tests are being run on the 
new process in some parts of Latin America 
and also in Asia. We hope to have a report 
for you on this in the near future. 

SOME FACTS ON THE "CENSURE" VOTE 


Since I have been back in the State I 
have been asked by a sizable number of peo- 
ple about the so-called censure vote. Actu- 
ally there was no vote to censure: It was 
& vote to condemn me for saying what I 
thought about the Gillette committee and 
the Watkins committee. I was not disturbed 
by the vote to condemn. However, I was 
very much disturbed and still am disturbed 
by the ‘Senate's one-sided vote to accept a 
report which said, in effect, that no one had 
the right to criticize a Member of a “duly- 
authorized Senate committee.” Of course, 
every Member of the Senate is a member 
of a “duly-authorized Senate committee.” 
It is needless for me to say that I shall not 
abide by that ridiculous and dangerous rule. 
Whenever I find any wrongdoing, whether it 
is on the part of a Senator or anyone else in 
Government, I shall do my best to expose it. 

In talking to some of my Wisconsin friends 
I got the impression that they may not have 
had a complete report on what happened 
before and subsequent to the so-called cen- 
sure vote. At that time I was condemned 
because I would not reveal all of my finances 
to the Gillette committee, although I had 
told that committee that I would appear if 
they decided to subpena me, but would not 
dignify their kangaroo court by a voluntary 
appearance. For some unexplainable reason 


‘they never did issue a subpena asking me 


to appear. 

After the vote to condemn, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau conducted a field audit cov- 
ering a period of 6 years time. As you know, 
a field audit consists of examining each and 
every item of expenditures and of income. 
This was done in painstaking detail. At the 
end of the audit by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, their findings were to the effect 
that I had overpaid my taxes over that pe- 
riod of time in the amount of $1,066. A 
check was sent to me by the Treasury De- 
partment. A photostat of that check was 
carried in a number of the papers. If any 
of the readers of my newsletter would care 
for a photostat of this check they may get 
it by merely dropping a line to my office at 
Washington, D. C. The only address neces- 
sary is Senator Joe McCartuy, Washington, 
D.C. 

Actually rather than to have voted to con- 
demn McCarrny they should have made it 
stronger and voted to hold me in contempt 
of the two committees, which I have men- 
tioned, and in contempt of the Senators who 
voted to approve the report to the effect that 
it was improper to criticize any Senator. 
The reason I say they should have made 
the resolution stronger and voted contempt 
is because I had and have the utmost con- 
tempt for the Gillette committee and also 
for the Watkins committee, as well as the 
Senators who tried to establish the rule that 
no Senator could be criticized for his activ- 
ities. 
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Some of my Wisconsin friends have for- 
gotten that former Senator Johnson, of Colo- 
rado, who was one of the six-man jury al- 
legedly “trying McCartTHY,” had given a pub- 
lic interview to the Denyer Post, in which 
he said all of the Democrats, which included 
himself, and that practically all of the Re- 
publicans loathed me—apparently because 
of my exposure of graft, corruption, and 
communism in government. No other rea- 
son for this loathing was given by him. Be- 
fore he was appointed, Senator Sam Ervin, 
another member of the six-man jury, gave 
a statement to his local press to the effect 
that he was prejudiced against me to tHe 
extent that if he were appointed on the 
committee he should be disqualified. The 
chairman of the six-man jury, Senator Ar- 
THUR WATKINS, of Utah, went on television 
and radio and smirkingly stated that it made 
no difference whether the six-man jury of 
Senators were prejudiced against me or not, 
As I stated at the time, if while I was a cir- 
cuit Judge, a justice of the peace had made 
the statement that Warxıns made that 
prejudice on the part of a jury was unimpor- 
tant, I would have immediately taken steps 
to disbar him. 

The greatest example of cowardice that 
the Senate has witnessed In its long history 
was when Senator Watkins, after having 
taken the chairmanship of this so-called 
censure committee, refused to answer my 
questions or debate the ridiculous provisions 
of the report they had issue. For example, 
when I startéd to question him about the 
provision of the report that said it was im- 
proper to criticize’'a Senator, he dashed from 
the floor and said he would not answer any 
questions by me unless they were submitted 
in writing a day ahead of time—an unheard 
of thing—a disgrace to the State of Utah and 
a disgrace to the United States Senate. 

Incidentally, a leading columnist, David 
Lawrence, who is also the editor of U. S. 
News & World Report, on November 28 
pointed out the ridiculous and contradic- 
tory arguments made by the Senators during 
this disgraceful show. 

One of the ablest editors in the country, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa 
Tribune, on November 24 of this year in his 
editorial had this to say: 

“McCarruy * * * was punished for re- 
vealing the cruel arrogance and murderous 
contemplations of the Communist forces 
that are directed by the Kremlin at Moscow.” 

Incidentally, Senator FLANDERS, who filed 
the charges against me admitted that he had 
not drafted them himself, but that an ex- 
treme leftwing group, which had taken up 
offices across from the Senate Office Bulld- 
ing, had concocted all of the 72 charges 
which he filed. In passing, it is of some in- 
terest to note that Paul Hoffman, who re- 
cently tried to read Senator ANDREW SCHOEP- 
PEL, chairman of the Republican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, and Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, former chairman of the Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, and others out 
of the Republican Party, contributed $1,000 
for the preparation of this leftwing smear, 


UNITED NATIONS 


As you know, the Internal Security Com- 
mittee made an official report to the effect 
that the United Nations was ridden from 
top to bottom with Communist spies, sabo- 
teurs, and extreme leftwingers. This to- 
gether with the United Nation's speedy ac- 
tion to protect the Communist stooge, Nas- 
ser, in Egypt, and thelr failure so far to do 
anything about the blood bath in Hungary, 
plus the past history of the United Nations, 
has caused me to lose confidence in that 
body. Nevertheless they could, even at this 
late date, take the commendable step of 
expelling Soviet Russia from the United 
Nations. 

As a positive suggestion I would urge that 
we withhold all American funds from the 
United Nations at least until Russia has 
been expelled. 
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A MESSAGE TO FUR FARMERS 


As you know, my amendment was passed 
cutting down the tax on United States raised 
fur, but the job has not been completed. 
There are still two major problems which 
stand in the way of prosperity for the fur 
farmers and which also increase the price 
of clothing for people who live in the cities. 
Those problems are the carryover of the old 
wartime tax on furs and the dumping of 
furs on the American market from Russia 
and Russia-controlled countries. I have dis- 
cussed this with Members of the Senate and 
hope to be able to do something about this 
during the next term of Congress. 

DECEMBER 12, 1956. 


Proposed Visit to the United States of Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 4, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Welcome to Tito?” published 
in the Tablet, a Catholic weekly, in the 
issue of December 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WELCOME TO TrT0? 

One would reasonably think that, while 
the blood of the Hungarian victims of com- 
munism is as yet undried and the savage 
attacks of the Red tyrants continue in that 
country, no American would hold anything 
but the deepest enmity for the murderers 
of the Innocent and for those who have 
spoken in justification of the murders. 

The proposed visit to the United States 
of Josip Brez, allas Tito, at the invitation 
of the President is about as shocking a sug- 
gestion as we have ever heard. There is no 
doubt about Tito’s record. He is a plunderer 
and murderer, a vicious criminal of the 
lowest strata of criminals. His record of 
crime and killings in Yugoslavia is no- 
torious. As the killer of one of the greatest 
patriots of our times, Mikhalldvitch, and his 
compatriots, as the jailer. of the spiritual 
leader of the Yugoslav people, Cardinal 
Stepinac, as the persecutor of all religion, 
and as the enemy of human rights and the 
God-given liberty of men, he has become the 
symbol of the worst that was in nazism, For 
shooting down American aviators and for 
squandering American aid to build up his 
Communist dictatorship he has merited the 
utmost contempt of every American. 

He is a bloody accomplice of the butchers 
of Budapest. He has sneered at the thous- 
ands of Hungarian patriots who have laid 
their lives on the altar of liberty. Com- 
munist tyrant that he is, he has betrayed 
refugees in search of freedom who, after 
fleeing to Yugoslavia, were arrested at his 
orders and returned to the blood bath in 
Hungary. Certainly here is the record of a 
vicious man who opposes everything for 
which freedom-loving and decent people 
stand. No American would want him even 
to set foot on our free shores, much less be 
invited here by the Prezident of the United 
States. 

Yet, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
tells us it would be “useful” to invite to our 
beloved land this tyrant and that the in- 
vitation is being given “sympathetic con- 
sideration.” And this to one who consis- 
tently says he is a true, genuine Commu- 
nist. Stalin and other Soviet officials, Tito 
says, were not the real thing in the annals 
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of communism—he, Tito, is the one authen- 
tic Red revolutionary. 

If there is any advantage to the United 
States in having some official see Tito, let 
him be sent to the armed camp in Yugo- 
slavia. We must not desecrate our soil and 
pollute our free air by bringing such an anti- 
American, antireligion dictator as Tito here. 

If the proposal to extend an invitation to 
Tito is a trial balloon, as it probably was in- 
tended to be, it reveals those who conceived 
such @ degrading adventure in a miserable 
light. It is inconceivable that it originated 
with such a man of principle as Secretary 
Dulles, If it is really a contemplated invita- 
tion, however, a regrettable offense has been 
committed against our Republic, our people, 
our Constitution, our tradition, and our war 
dead. We trust the American people will 
telegraph and write to petition the President 
of the United States at the White House and 
their Senators and Congressmen that our 
Nation not be debased by bringing this pro- 
fessional criminal to the United States, We 
are against communism and Communists as 
well. 


Nehru of India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 4, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article by 
John O'Donnell! relating to Prime Min- 
ister Nehru of India. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News of Ds- 
cember 18, 1956] 
CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, December 17.—That strange, 
mentally circuitous, and brilliant Nehru of 
India relaxes tonight before the fireplace of 
President Eisenhower's Gettysburg farm- 
house and expounds to the Chief Executive 
of our Republic the Nebru doctrine of unt- 
versal peace and happy coexistence with the 
Reds of the world. 

At the same time sound reports here state 
that Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is going to 
get an invitation to visit the United States 
and enjoy the red carpet reception treatment 
in our capital. 

And on top of this—but this reporter won't 
believe it until he sees it in black and 
white—are the persistent leaks from the 
State Department that Marshal Georgi Zhu- 
kov, Ike's old comrade in arms in World 
War II, is finally going to get a White House 
bid to visit us. Zhukoy angled for that in- 
vitation but didn't get it during the Geneva 
summit meeting in July of 1955. 

All of which raises the reasonable ques- 
tion: “What the hell is going on around 
here?” 


A LOOK AT THE VISITOR'S RECORD 


Why bring in these Commies and friends 
to sell us a bill of goods—some right now 
and the others, as the boys delicately phrase 
it, “shortly after the dust has settled over 
the present disturbance in Hungary?” Well, 
that last crack can go down as one of the 
understatements of the month, 

Let's take up first things first. 

Prime Minister Nehru is here. His host 
is above all an honest, direct, well-meaning, 
and loyal soldier. On Nehru’s record -over 
the last 30 years, none of these adjectives 
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could properly be used to describe Eisen- 
hower's guest, 

The Communist background of Nehru, per- 
sistent and without a break since the mid- 
20's, was placed before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee this week in a carefully 
documented 18-page study made under the 
direction of Col. Archibald B. Roosevelt, son 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. It’s a pity 
that copy didn't reach the White House and 
that Ike didn't have a chance to read It 
before he entered into his fireside chat with 
Nehru. f 

In a covering letter of his 18-page report 
on Nehru’s past and present communistic 
beliefs, Colonel Roosevelt tells the two con- 
gressional committees on foreign affairs: 

“It is not General Eisenhower's fault that 
he has a complete misunderstanding of the 
Communist plot, both at home and abroad. 
Like General Grant when he was President, 
and General Marshall when he was Secretary 
of State, General Eisenhower's lifelong train- 
ing in the United States Army gave him little 
experience with the chicanery of power-mad 
men—both domestic and foreign. To him, 
the fact that General Zhukov and he fought 
against the same army made Zhukov, and 
his superiors, brothers in arms to American 
soldiers, The fact that, as president of Co- 
lumbia University, General Eisenhower con- 
ferred a degree of doctor of laws on Mr. 
Nehru in 1949 made him feel that Myr. 
Nehru was a benevolent intellectual.” 

GUIDED BY PRINCIPLES OF MARX, LENIN 

“I am sure the General did not, and does 
not, realize that Mr. Nehru himself says 
that he is guided by the principles of Marx 
and Lenin; that Mr. Nehru states that the 
world will eventually all be Communist; that 
Mr. Nehru is & violently argumentative 
atheist and wishes to abolish all religion. 

“Our Republic in these critical times is 
headed by a well-intentioned General, inex- 
perienced in power politics. The Senate and 
House, representative of the sovereign States, 
and the people of the United States respec- 
tively—must take action to protect both the 
country and its naive President from his 
friends, as well as from his and our country's 
enemies, 

“The Senate and House have given us 
ample proof that they are far more aware 
of the danger than is General Elsenhower. 
Por the sake of the American people, I hope 
that these two bodies will rise to new heights 
of statesmanship and find means to protect 
the country and the General from the mach- 
inations and wiles of this visiting oriental 
potentate.” 

This reporter takes of his hat to Colonel 
Roosevelt's job of research.” The documented 
charges are chapter and verse from Nehbru’s 
autobiography, his writings, his speeches, 
from the Kremlin press, from interviews in 
his own controlled press and from his policy 
declarations when he became the political 
master of India. 

In the mass of documentary proof—in- 
chiding everything from Nehru’s backing of 
the Reds in Spain and his support of the 
Kremlin on its 1939 attack of Finland—is the 
damning evidence on the very point on 
which our own Government rested so strorig- 
ly in determining whether Commies here 
were subservient to Moscow pressure at the 
outbreak of World War II. If United States 
Commies denounced the war when Hitler 
and Stalin were partners and then shifted 
when the Nazis invaded Russia, then we 
properly figured they responded to Moscow 
orders. 

As Colonel Roosevelt, quoting from the 
December, 1939, issue of the official organ 
of the executive committee of the Commu- 
nist International, reveals, Nehru led the 
fight to prevent India from throwing its sup- 
port to the Allies in World War IT because, as 
Nehru declared, “The Indian people will not 
permit its resources to be used for imperial- 
istic purposes,” 


Import Duties on Velveteen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am presenting at the White 
House a petition signed by some thou- 
Sands of residents of Lowell, Mass., and 
Surrounding communities, urging the 
President to decide in favor of the United 
States Tariff Commission's findings to 
Taise the import duties on velveteen and, 
by so doing, save the jobs of hundreds of 
Workers in the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Lowell, the city’s oldest and, 
until recent cutbacks in work caused 
by competition of imported velveteen, 
biggest mill. 

I have been vehemently protesting the 
unfair discrimination particularly in se- 
lecting one segment of the cotton-textile 
industry; namely, velveteens. The for- 
eign competitors are ruining the velvet- 
een market because they can undersell 
us, and the low price is always the mar- 
ket price. The present tariff situation is 
having the effect of sacrificing the oldest 
cotton-textile mill in the country, the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co, of Lowell. 

This company has been in operation in 
Lowell, Mass., since 1822. During the 
Second World War its facilities were con- 
verted to take care of United States Navy 
orders for Aleutian cloth, otherwise 
known as jungle cloth. Twenty-eight of 
its employees lost their lives fighting for 
their country during the Second World 
War. It employees have numbered as 
high as 2,400 and, based on the usual 
average, it has furnished the income for 
Some 7,200 residents of Lowell and its 
Surroundings. As many as five or six 
generations have been employed from 
one family at this plant during the years. 
It is the hope of all those who signed this 
Petition that the plant will be able to 
continue its operation and hold its right- 
ful place in the business world. 

There are other velveteen mills in the 
South as well as the North that are 
affected. 

-I am enclosing herewith some articles 
from the Lowell Sun: 

[From the Lowell Sun of December 20, 1956] 
ALL-OUT Drive LAUNCHED To Save MERRIMACK 

MANUFACTURING CO.—REPRESENTATIVE ROG- 

ERS AND SENATOR KENNEDY Make DIRECT 

APPEALS TO PRESIDENT To INCREASE TARIFF 

Lowr:t.—Lowell and Massachusetts mobi- 
lized today in an all-out effort to win Presi- 
dential approval of increased import duties 
to save the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 

The President's decision, due Monday, will 
decide the future of the company, the city’s 
Oldest and, until August, largest mill. Im- 
ported Japanese and Italian velveteen has 
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undercut the domestic market for United 
States manufactured velveteens to the point 
where United States makers have been forced 
out of a competitive position. The Merri- 
mack Co., the Nation’s largest maker of vel- 
veteen, was forced to lay off 900 employees last 
August because of the imports. 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
unanimously recommended to the President 
that the duty on imported velveteen be dou- 
bled, and the) President's decision must be 
made by December 24. 


CONTACTS WHITE HOUSE 


Today Congresswoman Epirn Nourse RoG- 
ERS, of Lowell, and Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
moved into the picture in support of the 
Tariff Commission's recommendations. Con- 
gresswoman Rocers, who has been carrying 
forward a campaign in behalf of the vel- 
veteen industry for the past 2 months, was 
in contact with the White House twice yes- 
terday, urging a favorable decision’ by the 
President, and also contacted the State De- 
partment on the matter. The latter Depart- 
ment is reportedly urging the President to 
reject the Tariff Commission’s findings, on 
the grounds that, if adopted, the new tariff 
regulations would tend to rupture United 
States-Japanese relations. 


REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS’ ACTION 


“I have been constantly in touch with the 
situation,” Representative ROGERS said, “but 
Iam not at all reassured concerning the final 
decision by the President. The textile in- 
dustry made Lowell, and it is sad to contem- 
plate an administration policy that indicates 
abandonment of the textile industry to for- 
eign countries. 

“The workers in Lowell will be hurt by 
such a policy, investments will be dam- 
aged, and the suppliers to the Merrimack 
will be adversely affected if the President 
overrules the Commission's findings,” she 
said. 

“Large groups of workers, particularly 
women, will be thrown out of work if such 
@ policy is followed,” she continued, “and 
new industries just don’t seem able to ab- 
sorb women workers. The people do not 
yet seem to realize what an effect abandon- 
ment of the textile industry will have on 
the economy of this area and there are 
some, even in Lowell, who agree with the 
policy.” 

Congtesswoman Rocrnrs climaxed her cam- 
paign by sending a long telegram to the 
White House, urging the President to decide 
in favor of the velveteen industry. 


KENNEDY'S APPEAL 


. Senator Kenwepy yesterday dispatched a 
letter to the President urging him to sup- 
port the Tariff Commission's findings. His 
letter follows: 

“As the deadiine approaches for action on 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the so-called velveteen proceeding, 
I want to indicate to you my own deep in- 
terest in the matter and to express the 
hope of so many of my constituents that 
you will accept the recommendations. 

“I have supported the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program and, indeed, I believe 
it is a most vital aspect of our interna- 
tional policy. At the same time, I feel that 
the congressional action in adopting and 
continuing the escape-clause provision in 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act reflects 
a genuine concern on the part of Congress 
that the act not be administered in a man- 


ner that will permit irreparable damage to 
American industries. I know you are aware 
of the disappointment expressed by many 
New Englanders over the decision you feit 
compelled to make in the ground-fish oase, 
I am not suggesting there are not circum- 
stances in which it is appropriate to reject 
Tariff Commission recommendations, but the 
right guaranteed by the act to industries 
to present their cases to the Tariff Com- 
mission, and ultimately to the President if 
the Commission recommends remedial ac- 
tion, should not become an empty right. 
When a bipartisan commission y 
given the duty of ruling on such matters 
unanimously recommends relief, such rec- 
ommendation obviously deserves the most 
serious consideration. 

“New England textile mills have faced un- 
usual problems in the recent past. As you 
know, there has been a significant migration 
of textile companies from our area. Substan- 


~ tial efforts have been made by our textile 


industries to bolster their positions and I 
am satisfied that some success has been 
achieved in that direction. However, the 
industry cannot cope with the overwhelming 
increases in imported products from abroad 
which can be sold at prices significantly 
lower than the manufacturing costs of our 
American mills. 

“From the information that has come to 
my attention on this particular problem of 
velveteens, it is clear to me that relief from 
imports is essential to prevent serious injury 
to the segments of the textile industry en- 
gaged in the manufacture of velveteens. I 
sincerely hope that, after your review of the 
matter is concluded, you will decide to accept 
the recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I know your decision will be of Im- 
mediate and special concern to the citizens 
of Lowell, Mass., where the country's largest 
manufacturer of velveteeens, the Merrimack 
Co., is located. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY.” 


SENATOR GREEN INTERESTED 


At the same time, another United States 
Senator moved to support the velveteen in- 
dustry, Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, of Rhode 
Island, in a letter to the President, said the 
failure to approve the Commission recom- 
mendation might make it extremely difficult 
for Congress to continue support of the re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

‘The 89-year-old Rhode Island Senator, who 
will head the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the next Congress, said it may be 
necessary for Congress to rescind discretion- 
ary authority now given the President. 

Green pointed out that in the past tariff 
cases, administration officials have supported 
escape clause in trade agreements as “the 
proper approach to the genuine problems 
facing the industry.” 

The escape clauses allow an industry to 
claim damage from imports and ask the Tariff 
Commission to recommend modification or 
withdrawal of trade concessions granted to 
a foreign country. 

GREEN wrote: 

“It would be most unfortunate if the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission are not 
adopted. 

“It would be extremely difficult for the 
Congress to continue to support a foreign- 
trade policy which on the one hand causes 
serious injury to American industry and on 
the other hand falis to apply the remedies for 
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such injury which have been specifically pro+ 
vided by the Congress.” 


[From the Lowell Sun of December 26, 1956] 
LEADING THE FIGHT 


Congresswoman EDITH Nourse ROGERS is 
militantly leading the fight to save America’s 
velveteen industry, now seriously threatened 
by Japanese competition. 

Japanese manufacturers are able to under- 
sell American manufacturers because of an 
ineffectively low tariff. Unless an adjust- 
mënt is made, thousands of skilled Ameri- 
can workers will be sacrificed to the competi- 
tion provided by cheap Japanese labor, and 
many more thousands, who indirectly derive 
benefits from this type of production, will 
suffer. 

The President, apparently so anxious to 
bulld stronger diplomatic relations between 
Tokyo and Washington that he has momen- 
tarily lost sight of the true values of pro- 
tective tariffs, is reluctant to increase the 
levy on Japanese velveteen imports. He has 
indicated, in fact, that he prefers not to do 
80, although he has delayed in making a final 
decision. This hesitation may have been 
occasioned by the intercession of Congress- 
woman RoGers and others who do not be- 
lieve that American labor and industry 
should be used as a bargaining device to 
promote foreign friendships. 

The situation is of great concern here in 
Lowell because the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Co., once one of the city’s leading and 
larger textile plants, will rise or fall with 
the President's decision. If the protective 
tariff goes on, the plant may again flourish 
and prosper, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of the cty's skilled workers. If the 
President refuses to take a realistic stand, 
then the city must inevitably lose this in- 
dustry. 

Congresswoman Rocers has presented her 
case for the Merrimack and several other 
velveteen manufacturers directly to the 
White use. Moreover, since foreign rela- 
tions appear to bear heavily upon the Presi- 
dent’s thinking, she has also presented a 
plea to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
asking him to find ways and means of keep- 
ing the Japanese happy without scuttling 
one of our older industries. 

There is a far-reaching principle in- 
volved—one readily apparent. It is possible, 
if not probable, that if the Japanese are 
able to win their point in this velveteen 
struggle, it will provide the link In a chain 
by which many other products of foreign 
manufacture will come pouring into this 
country on a cut-rate basis, thereby placing 
many other substantial types of industry 
in a precarious position, 

If American industry Is to prosper and 
American labor to maintain its compara- 
tively high position, protective tariffs must 
be faithfully invoked. 


— 


[From the Lowell Sun of December 24, 1956] 


REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS IN ANOTHER PLEA TO 
EISENHOWER—CONTINUES BaTrLęe To WIN 
Ixe's SUPPORT FOR VELVETEEN TARIFF 
LowrzLL—Carrying forward the battle to 

win Presidential support for increased im- 

port duties on velyeteen fabrics, Congress- 

woman EpitH Nourse Rocers today dis- 
patched an urgent telegram to President 

Eisenhower, imploring his support. 

The text of the message follows: 

“I implore you to give rellef to the velve- 
teen industry. I have never seen such bit- 
terness as there is regarding the frightening 
situation. In shopping on Saturday, I was 
surrounded. The people said the United 
States is bringing Hungarian refugees into 

` the country and yet nothing is being done 
to help the American workers. 

“Protests are coming In from all over New 
England. The largest velveteen mill in 
Lowell, Mass., a year and a half ago employed 
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thousands. The workers face a grim Christ- 
mas. 

“Kindest regards and wishing the Joys of 
this season to you and Mrs. Eisenhower,” 

Congresswoman Rocers, who is in the fore- 
front of the fight to save the velveteen in- 
dustry, has been constantly in touch with 
the White House and the State Department, 
as the time for the President's decision on 
tariff increases approached. The original 
deadline was today, but last Saturday the 
President stated he needed more time to 
make the decision on the imports. 

If the President decides against the United 
States Tariff Commission's recommendations 
that import duties be doubled, the velveteen 
industry, specifically the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co., of Lowell, will be forced out 
of business, The Merrimack at peak em- 
ploys close to 2,000 people and is presently 
shaved to some 700. The city would lose 
a $2 million payroll if it closed. 


[From the Lowell Sun of December 22, 1956] 


Ime DELAYS DECISION ON VELVETEEN TARIFF 
HIKE—POSTPONES Move VITAL TO LOWELL 
Mrni—Asxks FOR More Time BECAUSE OF 
“NATURE OF ISSUES INVOLVED” 


LowELL—President Eisenhower today had 
postponed his decision, due next Monday, on 
increasing import duties on velyeteen, a move 
designed to save the domestic velveteen in- 
dustry, including Lowell's Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The United States Tariff Commission’s Oc- 
tober recommendation that the duty be al- 
most doubled was referred to the President 
for decision within 60 days, which runs out 
December 24. Today, however, the President 
notified the United States Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee that his study of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, “it will require 
more time than is usually necessary in these 
matters.” 

The President's delaying tactic came even 
as the velveteen industry mobilized its forces 
to win a favorable decision. Involved lo- 
cally is the future of the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co., the city's oldest and, prior to 
August of this year, largest employer. The 
Merrimack, which was forced to lay off 900 
people last August in the face of murderous 
competition from Japanese, principally, and 
Italian imports of velveteen, will face a com- 
plete shutdown of its operation, which now 
includes over 700 employees, if relief is not 
given, tariffwise, from the competition. 

“Because of the nature of the issue in- 
volved,” the President said, “it is now ap- 
parent that these studies (of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations) will require more 
time than is usually necessary in these mat- 
ters.” 

No indication was given by the President 
as to when his decision will be forthcoming, 

Meanwhile, Federal figures indicated that 
the Japanese, who agreed not to import 
more than 5 million yards of velveteen into 
this country in 1956, has already exceeded 
this quota. The 6 million agreement was a 
voluntary stand by the Japanese, and since 
there was nothing mandatory about it, it 
was easy to exceed the quota without risk. 
Figures based on imports for the first 10 
months of the year show that over 6 million 
yards of Japanese velveteen had been im- 
ported in that period. For the 12-month 
period, if the percentage follows, the Japa- 
nese will import 7.200,000 yards. Far from 
decreasing the 1956 total from the 1955 total 
imported; the 1956 will exceed the 1955 figure 
by some 400,000 yards. 

Of the total 10 million yards absorbed an- 
nually in the United States market, the Japa- 
nese exported 6,812,000 to this country in 
1955, with Italy exporting 1,836,651. 

The Tariff Commission’s recommendation 
to double the existing import duty came 
after a 9-month study, instituted when the 
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Lowell plant petitioned for relief under pro- 
visions of the 1951 Federal Trade Agreement 
Act. What would appear to be an uncompll- 
cated decision by the President in favor of 
his Tariff Commission's recommendations has 
become dubious because of pressure exerted 
by the Japanese Government and the United 
States State Department, the latter feeling 
that doubling the import tariff would tend to 
deteriorate relations between the/ United 
States and Japan. 
HAS NOT WORKED OUT = 

However, the voluntary system of control 
instituted by the Japanese apparently has 
not worked out. 

The most disquieting development today 
turned on trade paper reports that even 


if the tarif ts doubled, Japanese manufac-. 


turers are prepared to lower the cost of 
velveteen to a point where they can easily 
undersell the United States product. The 
same sources Indicate that the Japanese can 
manufacture velveteen so cheaply that only 
the imposition of rigid import quotas by the 
United States could save the domestic manu- 
facturer. t 

At present, importers are paying 69 cents 
a yard for the Japanese product. The cost 
of the landed product, including import duty 
and shipping, jumps the per yard cost to 
93 cents. The velveteen is then sold to 
jobbers for from $1.05 to $1.10 per yard and 
resold to consumers buying yard goods at 
a cost of about $1.30 to $1.35. K 

If the President decides to adopt the Tariff 
Commission's report bringing the duty im- 
port to 56 percent instead of the present 25 
percent, the Japanese are said to be ready 
to drop the cost of their velveteen to 50 cents 
a yard, a figure which results In much the 
same situation that exists at present, thereby 
forcing the United States manufacturers out 
of the competitive market. 

However, some quarters believe all this 
may be a well-calculated move by the Jap- 
anese to bluff the administration into re- 
jecting the Tariff Commission increase pro- 
posal. They point out that if the industry 
is to be sayed at all, the first step is to 
Jump the import duty. What happens after 
that can be handled as it develops, the indus- 
try believes. 

Meanwhile, city officials urged citizens of 


i this area to write or wire the President, 


urging him to support the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. A $2 mililon pay- 
roll will be lost to the area of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co. closes, it was pointed out, 
and if the United States manufacturers, in- 
cluding the Merrimack, are put in a good 
competitive position, the Merrimack payroll 
will swell to its usual $5 million annual pay- 
roll figure. 


Lowe.t.—The elty council last night went 
on record as endorsing City Manager Frank 
Barrett's action in urging President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to raise the tariff on velveteens 
and thereby protect the American textile in- 
dustry in general, and Lowell's Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co. in particular. 

Motions by Councilors John Janas and 
Bartholomew J. Callery requested the man- 
ager’s action. 

Barrett sent telegrams to President Eisen- 
hower and Sherman Adams, Presidential as- 
sistant, earlier this week. 

In the telegrams the manager urged a fa- 
vorable report on the Tariff Commission's 
recommendation that the tariff be raised. 

“The fate of the whole industry rests sole- 
y ua the President's hands,” the manager 


ACTION DEFERRED 


President Eisenhower's decision to delay 
action on increasing import duties on vel- 
veteens indicates the deep thought he is 
giving to this important question. From our 
point of view, there ts only one side to the 


story. We feel that the velveteen industry’ 


` 
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should be saved, and the first step in this 
direction is to jump the tariff on imported 
Velveteen so that United States makers, in- 
cluding Lowell's Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., can compete. 

However, there are other factors to be con- 
sidered, it would appear, since the President 
is hesitating to support the recommendation, 
doubling the tariff, of the United States Tar- 
if Commission. We feel sure that the Presi- 
dent, when he reviews all the factors in the 
Case, will arrive at the right decision. And as 
we said above, in our opinion, theré-is only 
One right decision. 

[From the New York Times of December 22, 
1956] 


Presment Dertays VetveTerrn Move—Sayrs 
More Tıme Is NEEDED To STUDY PROPOSED 
JUMP IN IMPORTANT 'TARIFF—JAPAN Has 
“Ace IN HOLE'—TRADE HERE BELIEVES IT 
Can CONTINUES To CUT PRICE—COTTON MEN 
PROTEST 


WASHINGTON, December 21.—President Ei- 
Senhower decided today to take more time in 
Getermining whether to accept a recom- 
Mendation of the Tariff Commission for an 
increase in the duty on imports of cotton 
Velveteen fabrics. 

The Commission made its recommendation 
October 24 and ordinarily the President 
Would act within 60 days, or by December 24. 
But in letters to the chairman of the Senate 
Finance and the House Ways and Means 
Committees the President said: 

“Because of the nature of the issues in- 
volved, however, it is now apparent that these 
studies will require more time than is usually 
necessary in these matters.” 

On October 24 the Tarif Commission rec- 
ommended that Mr. Eisenhower virtually 
double existing duties on imports of cotton 
Velveteen fabrics. It said there had been a 
450 percent increase in these imports, which 
come almost exclusively from Japan and 
Italy, and that this had caused serious in- 
Jury to the United States velveteen industry. 

The recommendation was made after a 9- 
month investigatian. 


JAPANESE CAN Cor Price—Taanr HERE THINKS 
THEY WILL Acr IF Dury Is RAISED 


Japanese textile manufacturers are pre- 
pared to lower their price on velveteen in the 
Event that President Eisenhower raises the 
duty. They easily can remain the lowest 
seller in the United States even if the present 
duty is doubled, according to trade sources. 

It appears now, according to these sources 
that the Japanese have an ace in the hole in 
negotiating on yoluntary restriction of ex- 
ports to this country, It is the ability to 
produce the goods so cheaply that nothing 
short of rigid quotas will limit their distri- 
bution in the American market. 

The Tarif Commission recommendation to 
the President was to increase prevailing 
duties on twill back velveteens to 56 percent 
and plain backs to 45 percent. The present 
tarif on these goods is 2214 percent. 

Importers here are paying 69 cents a yard 
for twill backs, and their landed cost, in- 
cluding tariff and shipping, is about 93 cents. 
These goods are sold to jobbers from $1.05 
to $1.10 and resold to consumers who buy 
yard goods at $1.30 to $1.35. 

COULD LOWER PRICE 


If the President imposes a duty of 56 
percent, the Japanese can lower their prices 
to 50 cents a yard, the price that existed 
prior to World War II. At this price, the 
cost landed still would remain at the pres- 
ent figure and would undersell American pro- 
duction at wholesale by more than 60 cents 
a yard. 

Aside from the cheaper labor cost in 
Japan, producers there have another ad- 
vantage. Under the Department of Agri- 
culture program to cut down commodity 
stocks, cotton abroad is selling for 614 cents 
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a pound less than it Is in this country. 
Moreover, the Japanese may still have sizable 
quantities of Egyptian cotton given to them 
2 years ago under the foreign aid program. 
At that time, it was estimated that the de- 
livered value of Egyptian cotton was $25 
million. 

At present the State Department and the 
Japanese Government are discussing a 3 to 
5 year program for voluntary limitation of 
Japanese exports to the United States. The 
Japanese, however, have informed the State 
Department that if the velveteen duty is 
raised, they will fee] free to pull out of these 
negotiations. 

There is supposed to be in existence a self- 
imposed quota by which the Japanese have 
limited themselves to sending 5 million yards 
of velveteen here this year. Trade sources 
estimated that in the first 10 months of 1956 
the Japanese shipped In over 6 million yards. 
In some quarters, the estimate of shipments 
so far is 8 million yards. 


Import Cuts Urncep—HEap or COTTON COUN- 
CIL SEEKS RESTRICTION ON TEXTILES 


Mempnis, December 20.—The president of 
the National Cotton Council today urged im- 
mediate Government action to limit imports 
of.foreign textiles to a “reasonable amount.” 

F. J. Beatty of Charlotte, N. C., said a 
clampdown was needed to “prevent injury 
to the United States cotton industry and 
protect its biggest market—domestic textile 
mills.” 

Mr. Beatty sent telegrams to Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson. It was released 
here by the council. 

“Administration spokesmen have repeatedly 
stated that the executive branch is seeking 
to work out a solution to this problem that 
would be reasonable and workable from the 
standpoint of domestic industry,” Br. Beatty 
said. “To date, the matter remains unset- 
tied.” 

He added that “for many weeks widely 
varying press reports about the problem have 
emanated from Japan. This has had a high- 
ly demoralizing impact on the whole Ameri- 
can textile industry.” 


Further Boat Regulations Are Not Now 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article which 
appeared in the Playground News of Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla., December 20, 1956, 
which reflects the opposition of the Flori- 
da Boatsmen Association, Inc., a state- 
wide, nonprofit, cooperative association 
of boatowners engaged in various in- 
dustries and more particularly in fishing, 
sightseeing and oil exploration, to the 
adoption of certain regulations proposed 
by the United States Coast Guard and 
known as CG-249 of October 16, 1956. 

Iam informed that.on October 16, 1956, 
here in Washington, the Coast Guard 
held a meeting to hear objections to the 
adoption of the proposed regulations. 
This meeting was attended by some 200 
boatbuilders, marine architects, boat- 
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owners, or their representatives, from 
coast to coast, who were outspoken in 
their objections to the adoption of the 
proposed regulations. One well-known 
boatbuilder and marine architect, I am 
told, pointed out some 65 reasons why 
the proposed regulations CG-249 were 
unnecessary, undesirable and should not 
be adopted since Regulations CG—258 of 
July 1, 1955, have already been adopted, 
are now in effect, and are ample to govern 
the industry. 

Since the meeting of October 16 indus- 
try magazines and newspapers from 
various parts of the United States have 
written articles emphasizing that fur- 
ther regulations are presently unneces- 
sary. 

The news article reads as follows: 
BoOaTSMEN ASSOCIATION OPPOSES REGULATION | 


The Florida Boatsmen Association, Inc., 
meeting in Destin tonight, approved a reso- 
lution urging Congress to prevent further 
United States Coast Guard regulation of 
fishing, pleasure and sightseeing boating. 

In the resolution it was stated that the 
propsed regulation would “immediately and 
adversely affect the economy and livelihood 
of great numbers of citizens employed in the 
fishing industry.” 

The resolution was drawn and submitted 
to the association by its attorney, David W. 
Palmer, who recently appeared before the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
of Congress which was holding hearings in 
New Orleans on additional regulations af- 
Tfecting boat operations. 

Palmer told the group that It Is the gen- 
eral belief of industry leaders everywhere 
that further regulation of boat operations 
as proposed by the Coast Guard in what he 
referred to as CG-249 dated October 16, 1956, 
concerning the construction and operation of 
boats is unnecessary and undesirable, 

Palmer cited statements made by marine 
architects, ship builders and other leaders 
in the boating industry to the effect that 
further governmental restriction and super- 
vision was unnecessary since the industry 
was capable of imposing such construction 
and operating rules as necessary. 

The resolution: 

“Whereas fishing is one of our largest In- 
dustries wherein vast numbers of our citizens, 
directly or indirectly, are gainfully employ- 
ed; and 

“Whereas any law or administrative regula- 
tion limiting or restricting the free opera- 
tion of the fishing industry will immediately 
and adversely affect the economy and liveli- 
hood of countless numbers of our citizens 
and result in great and irreparable financial 
loss; and 

“Whereas the enactment of Public Law 519 
of the 84th Congress, 46 U. S. C. A. 390 et 
seq., was not intended to so adversely affect 
the economy and well-being of our citizens 
and, by the adoption of administrative regu- 
lations, impose undue and unconstitutional 
burdens upon our people; and 

“Whereas the intent of said statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding, certain regulations 
known as CG-249 of October 16, 1956, have 
been proposed for adoption; and 

“Whereas said proposed Regulations CG- 
249, even in a revised form, are wholly un- 
necessary inasmuch as CG-258, with revision 
from time to time, is adequate regulation for 
the industry: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Florida Boatsmen As- 
sociation, Inc., on behalf of its members 
throughout the State of Florida, express its 
opposition to any further governmental regu- 
lation of the fishing-boating-sightseeing in- 
dustry; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to all Members of Congress from 
Plorida urging them to take such action as 
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may appear necessary to relieve the fishing- 
boating-sightseeing industry from further 
regulation and restriction; be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished to the press to the end that 
due publicity be given the subject. 
“Unanimously approved this 17th day of 
December 1956." d're 
Florida Boatsmen Association is headed by 
J. E. Brunson, president, of Destin, Pla. C.L. 
Kelly, of Destin, is secretary-treasurer. It is 
& nonprofit statewide organization of boat 
owners. 
Vice presidents of the organization are: 
William D. Walker, Pensacola; Thomas E. 
Brooks and Ronald E. Gibson, Fort Walton 
Beach; Reddin Brunson, D. H. Marler, and 
Jewel Melvin, Destin; Wallace B. Spence, 
Niceville; S. Walter Anderson, Panama City; 
Don Clymer and © O. Fiers, St. Petersburg; 
Howard P. Holt, Miami Beach; Otto P. Hahn, 
Jacksonville Beach; C. L. Youngblood, Clear- 
water; A. A. Tucker, St. Marks and John P, 
Combs, Naples. 


Pennies Work for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, my very 
good friend, Gilson Wright, assistant 
professor of English, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, is not only an outstanding 
teacher in an important college in our 
Third District of Ohio, but he is also an 
American with imagination. 

Professor Wright is deeply dedicated to 
the development of good will of the 
peoples of Europe toward our own great 
Nation. Professor Wright and his family 
took about a 3 months’ vacation trip to 
Europe last year. They shipped their 
Chevrolet over and were thus able to 
make a leisurely tour stopping when and 
where they wished and just having a 
friendly chat with those they met. 

In 1953 when Gilson Wright went to 
Europe he brought back some small coins 
and this gave him an opportunity to tell 
a class of small boys in Oxford public 
schools an interesting story of the coun- 
tries he visited. When he and his family 
went to Europe in 1956 he got the happy 
thought to take along 100 bright pennies 
to give to children over there. He told 
me he wished many times he had taken 
several hundred instead of the one hun- 


His experiences were so interesting 
that I urged him to write it as a feature 
story and submit it to a newspaper of his 
choice. 

This he did and the story was pub- 
lished in the Dayton Daily News of No- 
vember 25,.1956. It is such an interest- 
ing story with such fine possibilities that 
I include it in the Recorp: 

PENNIES WORK FOR AMERICA 
(By Gilson Wright, assistant professor of 
English, Miami University) 

A pocketful of pennies gave my family 

some wonderful experiences in Europe this 


plan endeavors to do on a large 
scale—win the good will of Europeans. 
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When IT went to Europe in 1953 I brought 
back a pocketful of the small coins of nations 
our touring group had visited. These I dis- 
tributed to children in my boy's class in the 
Oxford public school. The coins were ap- 
preciated and they provided the children 
with an inexpensive "tour" of Europe. 

That gave me an idea, Perhaps European 
children would get a kick out of American 
pennies, thought I, So, a week or so before 
we left this past summer on a tour of Europe 
in our own automobile, I bought a dollar’s 
worth of the newest, shiniest 1956 pennies 
I could get at the Farmers State Bank in 
Oxford. 

We began giving out the pennies in Ire- 
land, our first stop. We didn’t pass them 
out without reason. It was only when chil- 
dren showed an interest in us that we 
reached into our pockets to give them the 
coins. 

We distributed them in England, in France, 
in Spain, and in Italy. The supply began 
to decrease and we had to ration them in 
Switzerland, Austria, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Holland, and Denmark. 

For every penny we gave away we made 
& youthful friend for the United States of 
America. I made it a point to indicate Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the face of each coin and 
invariably the child showed he had heard of 
Honest Abe. Putting in a bit of propa- 
ganda for my native land, I would point to 
“liberty” alongside Abe's head and that Eng- 
lish word is understood by every European. 

I realized “e pluribus unum,” on the back, 
would stump them, as it does most Ameri- 
cans, but I was certain they would under- 
stand “In God we trust” on the face. The 
“United States of America” on the back 
would do the rest. 

Usually the presentation of a penny 
brought a response either from the child or 
his parent. At a filling station in Belgium 
it resuited in a conversation with the pro- 
prietor whose wife, in return for the penny 
to her child, gave my 10-year-old boy a 
candy sucker. We learned from them that 
the Tour de France would pass through a 
nearby city the next day and as a result we 
saw the famous No. 1 sporting event of 
France which otherwise we would have 
missed. 

In Holland four youngsters approached the 
car, noticed our Ohio license piate and a 
small American fiag attached to it, and im- 
mediately they flashed small coins of various 
lands. We understood them to mean that 
they would like an American coin. I 
reached into my pocket, pulled out 4 
shiny pennies and handed one toeach. They 
not only thanked us profusely but one boy 
distributed to overyone in the car a piece of 
licorice candy. We couldn't understand one 
another's language but our actions were well 
understood and a bond of friendship was 
forged. 

One youngster {n Spain refused the penny. 

“No vale aqui,” he said. That means, in 
simple English, “no value here.” But the 
other children realized the coins were sim- 
ply souvenirs and accepted them. 

I had 10 pennies left when we reached 
Bremerhaven to put our car and ourselves 
on a ship bound for home. The man who 
helped us through the redtape, a German, 
mentioned his two grandchildren, I gave 
him a coin for each of them. Another fel- 
low stepped forward to examine the coins. 
I asked him if he had any children and he 
said “two.” So two more coins went his 
way. Three other fellow workers expressed 
similar interest and each carried with him 
2 pennies for his children. 

Many Americans will tip as much as a 
doliar to one person on a trip through 
Europe. Our own tips to waiters, porters, 


year. , and others must have amounted to $200 dur- 
For $1 we did on a small scale what the . 


ing the 75 days we were in Europe. 
But I like to think that the $1 worth of 
pennies, handed out as souvenirs to chil- 
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dren, did the United States of America more 
good, in the long pull, than all of the tips 
which were expected of us. 

And if I go to Europe again, I'm going to 
have five times as much fun with the kids 
of all lands. I'm going to take 500 pennies 
the next time. 


Jenkins-Keogh Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter from a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman of Louisiana, Dr, 
Julian S. Bernhard, secretary of the 
Louisiana State Dental Society, and a 
resolution to which he refers, adopted 
by the Louisiana Dental Society in sup- 
port of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal. We 
are all happy to hear from the Louisiana 
Dental Society and to have their views 
on this important matter: 

LOUISIANA STATE DENTAL SOCIETY, 
December 26, 1956. 
Congressman OVERTON BROOKS, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

MR. BROOKS, Enclosed you will find 
copy of a resolution in support of the Jen- 
kins-Keogh proposal which was adopted by 
the Louisiana State Dental Society. 

At the request of our society, I respect- 
fully ask that you give this resolution your 
consideration and have it placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Wishing you and yours the seasons greet- 
ings. 


Sincerely, 
Juan S. Bernwarp, D. D, 5. 
Sécretary. 
RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT or JENKINS-KEocH 
PROPOSAL 


Whereas the Internal Reyenue Code grants 
to corporate officials and employees sub- 
stantial income tax savings on certain 
amounts contributed to corporate pension 
or retirement program for the benefit of these 
officials and employees; and 

Whereas similar tax savings are not granted 
under the law to self-employed individuals 
in connection with amounts contributed by 
them to their private pension or retirement 
programs; and ~ 

Whereas legislation, popularly known as 
the Jenkins-Keogh bills, to correct this tax 
inequity and to encourage sound saving prac- 
tices on the part of self-employed individuals 
has been before the Congress for the past 6 
years; and 

Whereas during this period the essent$a 
equity of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal has 
been proven by irrefutable evidence and has 
gained the endorsement of both political 
parties and of the President of the United 
States; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the membership of the 
Louisiana State Dental Society supports the 
principle of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal 
which would entitle self-employed individ- 
uals to realize tax savings on 5 
amounts contributed to voluntary pension or 
retirement programs comparable to the tax 
Savings enjoyed by corporate officials and 
employees in connection with their pension 
or retirement programs; and be it further 

Resolved, that the membership of the 
Louisiana State Dental Society urges the 
85th Congress to enact this proposal into law 
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sad asks each'member of the Louisiana con- 

gressional delegation to lend his leadership 

and influence in the Congress to the achieve- 

py of the objective at the earliest possible 
ate, . 


Staggering Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Staggering Doctrine,” which appeared 
in the January 1, 1957, issue of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, of Nashville, Tenn.: 

Culminating drab years of confusion and 
neglect in dealing with ever-worsening Mid- 
dle Eastern situation, President Eisenhower 
is now prepared to impose upon the Con- 
gress and America's people a doctrine of 
staggering implications. 

Detouring the United Nations, to which he 
has given such notable lpservice, he would 
take under the protecting wing of the Na- 
tion's armed services and economic resources 
the vast region from the Strait of Gibraltar 
to the Arabian Sea. 

Acting unilaterally, much after the man- 
ner of Britain and France in their unsuccess- 
ful Egyptian incursion, he would tell Russia 
to cease its acts of subyersion and be warned 
against 


aggression. 

That is tantamount to a protectorate over 
14 countries with a combined area of 4,691,- 
418 miles and a population of 125,622,397 (ac- 
cording to latest available statistics) with- 
out prior consultation. If possible, we would 
buy them off with half a billion American 
dollars, but if that should fail our troops 
would be moved in as needed. 

‘This Is the latest brain child of Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, it is announced, and it over- 
shadows all of his past foreign policy inspira- 
tions. In a;manner calculated to put Con- 
gress on the spot so that Mr, Eisenhower 
could escape full blame for the consequences, 
it was conveniently leaked to the press 
Sunday. 

On the face of it, this is too serious a prop- 
osition to be rubberstamped by Congress 
without the fullest consideration and debate. 
And it is heartening to see that the law- 
makers are as yet refusing to be stampeded 
Into premature approval, 

For them there is some encouragement 
in the fact that Mr. Dulles seldom makes a 
major policy statement without later revi- 
sions to correct misunderstandings, 

The sooner he amends this one, the bet- 
ter; for it is too much to ask that the United 
States, already burdened down with global 
commitments, should brush off the United 
_ Nations and its allies to take full responsi- 
bility for the most explosive area in the 
world today, And this is especially true, 
since we have reduced manpower so radi-~ 
cally for political reasons, and have placed 
most of our reliance In atomic weapons. 

There is a vacuum in the Middle East as 
a result of British and French withdrawal 
from Egypt, under prodding by the United 
Nations and the Eisenhower administration. 
But it does not cover the great area encom- 
passed by the so-called Eisenhower doctrine; 
and it is one that primarily constitutes a 
United Nations problem. 

America’s chief consideration in protecting 
the sources of middle-eastern oil, lack of 
which means bankruptcy for Western Eu- 
rope, lies in the relatively few states adja- 


cent to the oll territory. Here we have al- _ 
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ready Issued a warning to Russia, particu- 
larly in regard to the use of volunteers in 
Egypt. But now we are told of a need to 
set up an American NATO covering friend 
and foe from the Atlantic to Arabia's sea, 

By way of justification administration 
spokesmen refer to the highly successful 
Truman doctrine of 19847 as applied to Tur- 
key and Greece after Britain had withdrawn 
her support and protection. 

The parallel, however, is not convincing; 
and Mr. Truman must be given credit for 
not taking on more than he could handle, 
Efforts to drag in the Korean situation also 
are not convincing, for President Truman on 
that occasion was wise enough to enlist the 
support of the United Nations to a major 
aggression already underway. 

Naturally, Britain and France will be glad 
to be taken off the hook by the United 
States. Such an eventuality could not be 
more welcome if they had planned it that 
way as they may have. But they can also 
be excused for sarcastic comments on the 
way Mr. Eisenhower proposes to follow the 
same course for which they were so roundly 
condemned. - 

As a means of placating the public, ad- 
ministration leaders assert that there is no 
thought of sending GI's to the Middle East 
at present. But the threat of war is in- 
horent in the plan, and without that threat 
the dream of a great protectorate where oil 
is produced in abundance would have no 
meaning at all. 

If things work out as Mr. Eisenhower ex- 
pects, Congress will give him the biggest 
blank check in history on the advice of such 
a diplomatic marplot as Mr. Dulles—and 
possibly that great expert on foreign affairs, 
Mr. RicHarp Nixon, who was all set to send 
American soldiers into France's futile Indo- 
china war 2 years ago. 

If Mr, Eisenhower were a full-time Presi- 
dent, his chances of success would be better. 
But in view of the realities, congressional 
approval of the latest of Mr. Dulles’ big ideas 
without full debate would be risky business 
indeed. Of all administration figures, the 
Secretary of State has the most consistent 
record of losing friends and influencing peo- 
ple unfavorably. 

Even as he talks of policing the whole 
Middle East against Russian infiltration or 
aggression, he invites questions as to how 
this explosive situation was allowed to de- 
velop in the face of ominous signs in the 
past 2 years. 

Who was it who nudged Britain out of 
Egypt, thereby creating the existing situa- 
tion? Who appeased Nasser when he knew 
that dictator was receiving Communist 
arms? Who was it who played fast and 
loose with our allies until they refused any 
commitment on his part? The answer in 
every case is the unreliable Secretary of 
State. 

Furthermore, who has in the past con- 
sistently appealed to moral force as opposed 
to war, while at the same time pledging full 
support for the now deserted United Na- 
tions? The answer is the same. 

As Mr. Dulles’ superior, President Eisen- 
hower also stood by and let this situation 
go from bad to worse after having sent a 
shining new pistol to Nasser’s predecessor 
as a personal gift soon after inauguration, 

One blank check has been given the ad- 
ministration at a time when there was some 
confidence in its ability to deal with foreign 
affairs. On this occasion, however, the Con- 
gress stands forewarned. 

This is no time for hurried or reckless 
action, which, once taken, cannot be un- 
done, Nor is it a time, we think, to relleve 
the President and his administration of any 
part of their responsibility for dealing with 
the crisis they have helped to create, 

Let us look befose we leap, and on a bl- 
partisan basis. This should be the guiding 
thought of Congress in Justice to itself and 
in deference to the 170 million people for 
whom it speaks. 
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Address by Maj. Gen. John R. Hardin Be- 
fore the Mississippi Valley Flood Con- 
trol Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who are interested in waterway matters 
in the lower Mississippi Valley, particu- 
larly flood control, recognize the out- 
standing work of Maj. Gen, John R, 
Hardin, president of the Mississippi Riv- 
er Commission. His ability, knowledge, 
and service have contributed in every 
large measure to the progress of projects 
vital to the safety and economic welfare 
of the people of that great area. 

I was especially impressed by the ad- 
dress giverr by General Hardin at the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association, which I have 
the honor of serving as president. This 
address, given at New Orleans on Decem- 
ber 6, 1956, afforded a bright picture of 
the many benefits that have been real- 
ized through the cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local agencies, as coordinated 
by the Army engineers. General Hardin 
is in a position to fully appreciate and 
evaluate the importance of this program 
and I am pleased to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record his remarks before 
the association. They follow: 


In the last 4 years, it has been my honor 
to serve as the president of the Mississippi 
River Commission and to share with our dis- 
trict and division organizations in the phys- 
ical accomplishments associated with ad- 
vancing the comprehensive flood control and 
navigation project for the alluvial valley a 
little farther toward the planned goals. It 
has also been my pleasure and satisfaction 
to work with this association; collectively 
and individually, to the same end. To meet 
with you at this annual convention of your 
association provides us with the inspiration 
for continuing the long effort needed to 
further the program, and provides us with 
an opportunity to inform you on the present 
and future aspects of our plans and hopes, 

In these 4 years, I have become impressed 
with the deep responsibility which your 
membership evidences with respect to fur- 
thering the program, not just locally but in 
its broader aspects on a regional basis. Of 
course, this attitude is only the natural re- 
sult of the many years and eyen generations 
of work which you and your forefathers ex- 
pended on the flood+control objectives even 
before the Federal Government took the 
present predominant position in financing. 
the current program, Ican say with all hon- 
esty that I am happy to work with this asso- 
ciation. Without such a responsible and 
representative group to work with would in- 
deed increase our problems many fold. The 
cooperation we get from your membership, 
whether as members of your association or 
the levee boards and drainage districts you 
Tepresent, is an invaluable contribution to 
the continuity of effort, local cooperation in 
all of its required aspects, and broad plan- 
ning for the future. I hope you will con- 
tinue this association on the active, respect- 
ed, and competent basis with which it now 
performs its duties and conducts its affairs, 

Only a few years ago, President Eisenhower 
termed water “our greatest single natural 
resource.” I am sure that you members of 
the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Associ- 
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ation would agree with that statement, 
Here in the lower Mississippi River Valley we 
have had dramatic illustrations of water's 
value. In this single valley, man has fought 
for the river; he has struggled against its de- 
structiveness; he has sought to control the 
valley's waters and turn them to his benefit; 
he has seen the uses for water multiply; and 
he has witnessed increasing demands for 
more and more water—in the right place, at 
the right time. So, those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to live in this valley know 
well the value of water. Water is, indeed, 
our greatest single natural resource. And it 
is one of the major factors accounting for 
the tremendous economic transformation 
that is now taking place all about us. 

Since the early settlement of this valley, 
its economy has been predominantly an agri- 
cultural one,, Until very recently, when 
traveling through the valley one saw mile 
after mile of cotton, corn, soybeans, or sugar- 
cane. About the only interruption to the 
scene was an occasional cotton gin or sugar 
mill, There was but little cattle farming 
and almost no industry, for what investor 
was foolish enough to take the risk of having 
his earnings wiped out with one flood. Great 
swamp areas dotted the valley, virtually im- 
passable, and making practically no contri- 
bution to the economic well-being of the 
area. 

This scene has been greatly altered because 
you and your fathers and grandfathers re- 
fused to sit idly by and let nature take its 
course. The great protective works which 
you began, and which the Corps of Engineers 
has expanded and is now working to com- 
plete, is by no means finished. It is sufi- 
ciently advanced so that we now accept secu- 
rity from flooding as an accomplished fact 
except for the great flood, which is still pos- 
sible. 

This has had a tremendous impact on the 
valley. The cotton and the corn fields are 
still here; so are the sugar plantations. But 
they are sharing space with great cattle 
Tranches, sprawling factories, mills, ware- 
houses, and booming communities and cities. 
Huge herds of fine cattle graze on rich pas- 
turelands. Chemical, fertilizer, aluminum, 
and paper factories form an impressive and 
still somewhat startling skyline. Broad 
highways cross the swamp areas, now being 
drained and cleared and turned to more pro- 
ductive use. All this development is behind 
the massive levees built as part of the com- 
prehensive flood-control plan by those of us 
who are represented here today. These are 
outward manifestations of faith in the works 
which we are dedicated to accomplish. 

I do not have to remind you that the real- 
ization of flood control has not always 
seemed so close within our grasp. Many of 
you in the audience today will recall quite 
clearly the opposition to Federal participa- 
tion in flood control for this valley. There 
were those who refused to recognize this as 
a national problem, but I do not believe 
that there are many of those people still 
left. Now we can see clearly—and there is 
general appreciation of this new position— 
that the lower valley is a national asset 
rather than a national problem. 

What are we making? A con- 
ck is the measurement in dol- 


lars, Last year, we were successful in secur- ` 


ing an appropriation of nearly 52 million 
dollars for maintenance and new construc- 
tion of the project. This was an increase 


over the previous 2 or 3 years, For fiscal ~ 


year 1957 we have an appropriation of $62,- 
745,000. I hope that the Congress will con- 
tinue to make money available to us at a 
rate which will permit us to maintain and 
carry this vital work forward in an orderly 
manner. Such a program will permit our 
planning ahead to achieve more for our con- 
struction dollar; it will permit the comple- 
tion of the project at an earlier date; and it 
, will allow us to maintain in a constant state 
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of readiness an efficient, well-trained con- 
struction and fiood-fighting force. 

Substantial has been made dur- 
ing the past years, 1312 miles of main line 
leyee are complete; the other 281 miles called 
for in the over-all are in place and 
have only minor deficiencies in section, grade, 
or for seepage conditions. In addition, 4 
miles of floodwall, of 5.6 miles to be built, are 
complete. 

Our bank stabilization program was con- 
tinued at what we believe is an orderly rate. 
About 30 miles of bank were revetted during 
the year. Of the 450 miies planned under 
the present authorization for revetment 
about 326 miles have now been finished be- 
tween Cairo and Baton Rouge. An addi- 
tional 24 miles of effective revetment are in 
place below Baton Rouge. 

Additional harbor channel work was ac- 
complished on the Merhphis Harbor Project, 
and the resulting fill was placed in the in- 
dustrial area. This work is scheduled for 
completion next year; this will bring the en- 
tire 960-acre industrial fill to grade. Prog- 
ress In developing this area has been very 
rapid. Nineteen large commercial concerns 
have acquired sites on the fill and several 
firms are making use of the facilities with 
construction under way on others. The pub- 
lic terminal to provide barge-rail-truck con- 
nections has been completed by the city of 
Memphis and is now in operation. 

Work was continued on the White River 
backwater levee, bringing the 41-mile levee 
to about 92 percent complete. 

In the St. Francis River Basin, dredging 
was continued on the main channel of the 
Madison to Marianna Cutoff. Levee con- 
struction was continued at the lower end 
and in the headwater section. Work is be- 
ing undertaken on the Clark Corner Cutoff 
and the L’Anguille Lake and River clearout. 

On the lower Arkansas River, active con- 
struction was continued on the north bank 
levee system, By the end of the fiscal year, 
about 42 miles of the total length of 67 miles 
will be complete. 

In the Tensas Basin of Arkansas and Louls- 
iana, construction was continued well into 
Arkansas. 

The last of the four Yazoo Basin headwater 
reservoirs was formally dedicated this past 
summer. Channel realinement and enlarge- 
ment and the construction of cutoffs has 
continued in the Yazoo Basin, and active con- 
struction was continued on the Lower Aux- 
iliary Channel. 

Extension of the Vicksburg Floodwall along 
the Yazoo Diversion Canal is being com- 
pleted. Work is expected to be undertaken 
early next year on construction of the Vicks- 
burgh Harbor Project. 

In the Atchafalaya Basin, enlargement of 
the Blind Tensas Cut and upper Grand River 
section of the Atchafalaya Rivér was com- 
pleted. The Whiskey Bay Pilot Channel ex- 
tension was begun and two distributary 
channels were closed. Work will continue 
actively on this feature, as we feel it is im- 
perative to insure an efficient outflow chan- 
nel for flood waters. Relocations of high- 
ways in the Atchafalaya Basin were con- 
tinued, and construction of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico high-level crossing between 
Courtableau and Krotz Springs was com- 
pleted. Work on the Bayou Courtableau 
drainage structure was completed, and work 
was begun on the Maryland pumping sta- 
tion. 

As most of you know, construction of the 
low-sill structure as part of the plan for Old 
River control is well underway. Much of 


the excavation is complete, most of the piles - 


have been driven, and erection of the con- 
crete structure itself is scheduled to begin 


next month. Construction of the outflow ~ 


channel for the low-sill structure is also 
underway. A contract has been let, and con- 
struction of the overbank structure is to 


- begin shortly, _ This entire feature is mov-~ 
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ing along at an orderly rate, about on the 
schedule we had planned. 

Measured in terms of money appropriated 
to date as compared to the total estimated 
cost, this comprehensive project for flood 
control and navigation is about two-thirds 
complete. Work on the main-stem feature 
is, by necessity, much more advanced than 
it is in the tributary area. As development 
of the project continues, we will continue 
to shift more emphasis to the tributary 
basins, This is an orderly and efficient pro- 
cedure. 

Even though this comprehensive project 
is not complete, it is the most advanced of 
any major basin plan in the United States, 
and it is sufficiently far along for us to have 
a fairly accurate idea of the benefits it pro- 
vides. For example, an economic evaluation 
of the project based on the period from 1928 
to the present time shows that in actual 
accomplishments the project has returned 
over $5 in benefits for every dollar that 
Federal and local interests have spent for 
the work. 

This evaluation of benefits is conservative, 
as it does not include such secondary or in- 
tangible benefits as the prevention of loss of 
life, the promotion of health, welfare, and 
security. When all the benefits of this flood- 
control and navigation project are taken into 
account, it becomes obvious that this work 
has not only returned public benefits 
amounting to many times its cost, it has 
also provided the basis for the development 
of one of the most important areas in the 
United States, 

Many of the benefits that we now enjoy 
are most difficult to assess. We have just 
experienced another extremely low water on 
the lower Mississippi River. All along the 
river, stages hovered near record low marks, 
and the situation is not yet alleviated. Had 
this happened before our channel-stabiliza- 


, tion program was put into effect, I am cer- 


tain that navigation would have been seri- 
ously disrupted. But much of our channel- 
stabilization program is an accomplished 
fact and has contributed greatly to the main- 
tenance of a safe navigation channel for the 
huge tows that travel the Mississipp! River. 

We are, as you know, making a very thor- 
ough review of this project. We are examin- 
ing the work already completed, the results 
obtained, the effects upon our flood problems 
here of developments and improvements 
in other basins. We want to determine 
whether the plan as conceived nearly 30 years 
ago, modified through the years, and now 
well advanced toward completion, will do the 
job it was intended to do; whether any ele- 
ments are no longer necessary; or whether ~ 
any additional features are desirable to meet 
the needs of the future as we now see it, 

Great changes have been made in this val- 
ley since 1928. There are many problems 
facing us now to which little thought was 
given when the project was authorized. 
There has been a large increase in popula- 
tion in the valley; there have been reductions 
in wildlife habitat as a result of increasing 
settlement and development, together with 
concurrent pressures for the development of 
wildlife habitat; and there have been aston- 
ishing increases in the demands for water 
supply. 

We are now preparing an interim report 
which I hope will be submitted about June 
of next year. This report will cover the main 
stem features of the project only, including 
such important works as levees, channel sta- 
bilization, minor harbor improvements, and 
the like. It will be followed about 1 year 
later by a final report to cover the tributary 
basins of the alluvial yalley. It will also in- 
clude a study of the benefits of headwater 
reservoirs, including authorized reservoirs on 
all major tributaries covering all parts of the 
Mississippi drainage basin. 

This review îs being most thoroughly exe- 
cuted ,and we have received excellent coop- 
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eration from all local interests Involved. We 
expect to learn. a great deal from the review, 
and I feel sure that all of us will benefit 
from it. 

In general, it appears that our present proj- 
ect objectives are sound, but it also appears 
that certain features of the project should be 
€Xpanded in keeping with the various ele- 
ments of growth and change which have 
Occurred since the present project was con- 
Celved or last reviewed. I believe there will 
be found a sound economic basis for the 
Changes we will propose. 

From a national problem area to a national 
asset of unlimited economic value seems to 
me to be the proper way to describe this great 
lower Mississippi Valley. It has changed 
from the one to the other in less than 30 
Years. In another generation, it is not too 
Visionary to propose that it will become the 
lifeline and heartline of America, 


Hungary and the Soviet Definition of 
Aggressor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


og 
HON. ROBERT HALE ` 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
clude the following release from the 
International Commission of Jurists: 
HUNGARY AND THE SovIer DEFINITION OF 
AGGRESSION 


1. The Soviet definition of aggression, first 
Proposed in 1933," reintroduced in 1950.2 and 
in an expanded form put before the United 
Nations as recently as 1953, is the appro- 
Priate touchstone for assessing the legal sig- 
nificance of the recent Soviet intervention 
in Hungary. 

2. The facts on which a legal judgment 
Must be based may be summarized from 
Hungarian‘ and Soviet sources in the fol- 
lowing way: 

(a) October 23, 1956: Disturbances in 
Budapest, rapidly spreading to the whole 
country. 

(b) October 24, 08.00 hours (G. M. T.): 
Radio Budapest announces request for help 
by Hungarian Government from Soviet forces 
Stationed in Hungary under the Warsaw 
Pact and states that these forces are assist- 
ing in restoring order, But on October 30, 
Radio Budapest states that Nagy had not 
Signed the Hungarian Government appeal to 
the Soviet Government, which it attributes 
to Hegedüs (Prime Minister until the morn- 
ing of October 24) and to Gerd (First Sec- 
retary of the Hungarian Workers Party until 
the morning of October 25). 

(c) October 24: Nagy takes over the post 
Of Prime Minister. 

(d) October 25 and 287 Nagy announces 
Negotiations between Hungarian Govern- 
Ment and Soviet Union in which among 
Other questions that of the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops in Hungary would be discussed. 

(e) “October 31: Nagy requests the Soviet 
Government to state place and time for nego- 
tations between the latter, the Hungarian 
Government and the other parties to the 
Warsaw Pact regarding the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary in the light of 
the Soviet Government statement of Octo- 
ber 30 on relations between the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states.* 

(£) Meanwhile on October 28, 29, 30, and 
81 Radio Budapest anounces that agreement 
has been reached on the withdrawal of Soviet 
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troops from Budapest. Between October 29 
and 31 further announcements are made on 
the withdrawal. It is announced that Octo- 
ber 31 has been agreed as the final date for 
the withdrawal from Budapest. 

(g) November 1: Nagy demands of Soviet 
Ambassador to Hungary that Soviet troops 
newly arrived from the Soviet Union be im- 
he gives notice to 
terminate Hungarian adherence to the War- 
saw Pact, and declares Hungary's neutrality. 
Nagy informs the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and requests inclusion of the 
question of Hungarian neutrality on next 
agenda of United Nations General Assembly.” 
Further protests. to the Soviet Ambassador in 
the same sense are made by the Hungarian 
Government on November 2 and another 
communication is sent to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. No anouncement 
of these developments is given in the Soviet 
press or radio. 

(h) November 3: A joint committee of 
Soviet military leaders and representatives 
of the Hungarian Government meets in the 
Parliamentary buildings in Budapest.. Dadio 
Budapest announces that the Soviet delega- 
tion has promised that no further moves of 
Soviet troops would take place across the 
Hungarian frontier. 

(1) November 4, 04,19 hours: Nagy says 
over Radio Budapest: “In the early hours 
of this morning Soviet troops launched an 
attack against our capital with the obvious 
intention of overthrowing the lawful demo- 
cratic Hungarian Government. Our troops 
are fighting. The government is in its 
place. I am informing the people of the 
country and world public opinion of this.” 

At 0458 hours Radio Budapest states: 
“Imre Nagy, Premier of the National Govern- 
ment calls on Pal Maleter, the Defense Min- 
ister, Istvan Kovacs, Chief of the General 
Staff, and other members of the military 
mission who went to Soviet Army head- 
quarters at 21.00 last night and have not yet 
returned, to do so immediately and take 
charge of their respective offices.” 

At 7.10 hours Radio Budapest falls silent. 
Meanwhile another transmitter announces 
at 5.00 hours that Kadar has formed a “Rev- 
olutionary Worker-Peasant Government’; 
this announcement is repeated by Radio 
Moscow on the same morning.’ 

Resuming transmission at 22.17 hours 
Radio Budapest declares that Nagy Gov- 
ernment has disintegrated and ceased to 
exist, an announcement anticipated by Radio 
Moscow at 21.39 hours." 

3. (a) Does Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary, as set out above, constitute “aggres- 
sion” according to the above-mentioned 
Soviet definition the relevant part of which 
(art. 1) reads as follows: 

“In an international conflict that state 
shall be declared the attacker which first 
commits one of the following acts: 

“(b) Invasion by its armed forces, even 
without a declaration of war, of the terri- 
tory of another state; 

“(c) Bombardment by its land, sea, or air 
forces of the territory of another state or the 
carrying out of a deliberate attack on the 
ships or aircraft of the latter; f 

“(d) The landing or leading of its land, 
sea, or-Bir forces inside the boundaries of 
another state without the permission of the 
government of the latter, or the violation of 
the conditions of such permission, partic- 
ularly as regards the length of their stay or 
the extent of the area in which they may 
stay.” 

(b) It clearly constitutes aggression, if 
it took place without Hungarian permission. 
Permission to station Soviet troops in Hun- 
gary is given by the Warsaw Pact of May 
14, 1955, provided it is “by agreement among 
the states, in accordance with the require- 
ments of their (i. e., the signatories to the 
Warsaw Pact) mutual defence.” * 
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(c) From article 4 of the Warsaw Pact 
it emerges that “mutual defence” en- 
visages only defense against the armed at- 
tack of another state; it specifically does 
not cover the suppression of the people's 
rising in one of the signatory states. That 
“armed attack” only relates to relations be- 
tween states is also emphasized in Soviet 
legal literature, where treaties between 
“capitalist” states concluded “with the pur- 
pose of suppressing any struggle for national 
liberation” are criticized.“ 

(d) As the Soviet intervention cannot be 
justified by reference to “mutual defence,” 
it must be concluded that this intervention 
constitutes “aggression,” according to the 
Soviet definition of that term, unless it had 
the permission of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, independent of the Warsaw Pact. 

(e) But can it be said that the Soviet in- 
tervention took place with the permission of 
the Hungarian Government? 

It is, in the first place, extremely doubt- 
ful on the facts above stated that the re- 
quest made on October 24 to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the support of Soviet troops 
came from the constitutionally competent 
organ “ of the Hungarian Government (see 
2 (a) above). 

Secondly, it is clear that, in the light of 
the Soviet definition of aggression, not even 
a request by a foreign government can from 
the standpoint of international law justify 
intervention to support a government against 
an internal rising. Article 6 of the Soviet 
definition is directly applicable to the Hun- 
garian situation: 

“Attacks such as those referred to in para- 
graph 1 and acts of economic, ideological and 
indirect aggression * * * may not be jus- 
tified by any arguments of a political, stra- 
tegic or economic nature. * * * 

“In particular, the following may not be 
used as justifications: 

“A. The Internal position of any State, 
as for example: 

“(d) Any revolutionary or counter-revolu- 
tionary movement, civil war, disorders or 
strikes; 

"(e) The establishment or maintenance in 
any State of any political, economic or social 
system.” 

Thirdly, the repeated requests of the Prime 
Minister Nagy, on behalf of the Hungarian 
Government, to withdraw Soviet troops can- 
celed any permission, if ever given. 

Fourthly, the entry of further Soviet troops 
Was never approved by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, who protested strongly against it. 

(f) The conclusion is therefore that the 
Soviet Government committed and continues 
to commit clear acts of aggression against the 
Hungarian Government, according to its own 
definition of aggression. 

4. Furthermore, the Soviet definition rec- 
ognizes indirect aggression in article 2 which 
reads as follows: 

“That State shall be declared to have com- 
mitted an act of indirect aggression which: 


“(c) Promotes an internal upheaval in an- 
other State or a reversal of policy in favor 
of the aggressor.” 

In the illegal detention of the Hungarian 
representatives sent to negotiate with the 
Soviet military authorities on November 3, 
in the forcible overthrow of the Nagy gov- 
ernment and in the setting up of the Kadar 
regime, the Soviet government is self-con- 
demned of indirect aggression. 


5. The Soviet intervention in Hungary 
therefore is direct and indirect aggression 
according to its own definition. 


1 League of Nations, Records of the Con- 
ference for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments, Series B, Vol. 2, p. 237 (Doc, 
Conf. D/CG 38). 

Podge Nations Document A/C 1/608/ 

Vv. 1. 

*U. N. Doc. A/AC. 66/L.2/Rev. 1 (repro- 
duced in U. N. Doc. A/2638); Russian text: 
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Pravda, August 27, 1953; German transis- 
tion: Osteuropa-Recht, 1956, p. 283. 

‘t As reported in BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts, part ITb, 1956, No. 772-775. 

Pravda, October 31, 1956, p. 1; English 
translation: New Times (Moscow), 1956, No, 
45, pp. 1-2. 

© Text: New York Times, November 2, 1956, 
p. 5, col. 3. 

1 BBC Monitoring Report, 1956, No. 5, 192, 


eB 
; *Jbid., No. 5, 193, pp. 1-2. 

* Russian text: Pravda, May 15, 1955; Eng- 
lish translation: New Times, 1955, No. 21, 
supp!.; American Journal of International 
Law, vol. 49 (1955), suppl. pp. 194-199; 
German translation: Meissner, Ostpakt-Sys~ 
tem (Frankfurt, Berlin, 1955), pp. 204-206. 

1 Article 4: “In the event of armed attack 
in Europe on one or more of the parties to 
the treaty by any state or group of states, 
each of the parties * * * shall * * * come 
to the assistance of the state or states at- 
tacked with all such means as it deems neces- 
sary, including armed force.” 

1 Article 1: “The contracting parties under- 
take, in accordance with the charter of the 
United Nations Organization to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat 
or use of force, and to settle their interna- 
tional disputes peacefully, and in such man- 
ner as will not jeopardize international peace 
and security.” 

u See Tunkin, G. I. Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i 
pravo (Soviet State and Law) (Moscow) 
1956, No. 1, pp. 101-102. 

Cf, articles 10, 20, and 25 of the con- 
stitution. 


A Policy of Strength in Defense of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARES i 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial entitled 
“A Policy of Strength in Defense of 
Peace,” which appeared in the January 2, 
1957, issue of the Nashville Banner of 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

President Eisenhower is not one to pussy- 
foot on security questions, or to dodge an 
issue of policy responsibility. He has laid 
squarely on the line a recommendation for 
peace enforcement by bold address to realities 
in the Middle Enst; in substance a pattern of 
preparedness action similar to that inyoked 
against the threat to Formosa. 

ess assuredly can see today the jus- 
tification of such a postive step—its necessity 
clearly outlined in the White House confer- 
‘ence of yesterday. Russia's instant reaction 
of bluster, as voiced by Khrushchev, is a re- 
minder to the free world that the vacuum 
of defense strength and purpose in that 
quarter of the world cannot safely remain 
unfilled. j 

No President has been more mindful of the 
principle of joint responsibility in these policy 
decisions, making no military commit- 
ments—much less entertaining risk-of-war 
steps—without full consultation of Congress, 
and specific authorization as in the Formosa 
resolution, He is not in this advocating a 
blind gamble, or proposing a program of ag- 
gression. He has simply asserted both the in- 
terest and the duty of America to assume 
chligations of keeping the peace by a readi- 
ness to combat aggression when it occurs, 
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National security and free world security 
are not pawns of a political game. On them 
America is united—a oneness further ce- 
mented by faith in the leadership in whose 
hands this vital responsibility is entrusted. 

The President knows the score, and no man 
is more dedicated to maintenance of peace, 
or to American survival in the face of any 
threat that comes. His record attests to the 
fact that public faith in him is well placed. 

The same urgent considerations that dic- 
tated adoption of the Formosa resolution 
prompt America to act with similar realism 
and courage in this Middle East case—and 
Congress knows it, ° 

America has a responsibility, never yet 
treated recklessly by this administration, and 
that responsibility-has to be met. 

Timidity and hesitancy will not hold 
enemy forces in check, or keep the Free 
World secure. This Nation cannot appease 
Soviet Russia, and must not yield to its 
renewed bluff. 

The authority sought for an essential 
security step should be swiftly granted. 


This Nation Under God and Christ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced in this great legislative body a 
resolution seeking to add amendment 23 
to our present United States Constitu- 
tion to the end that the basic and funda- 
mental law of our land might recognize 
the Master Architect, Creator, and 
Builder of the Universe, the Almighty 
God, who hung out the stars and lit the 
burning taper of the sun and draped the 
glorious rainbow as a scarf about the 
shoulders of the storm; and also to the 
further end thet there may be reccgnized 
in that same Constitution Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and Universal Saviour 
of all mankind. Many people, I believe, 
think the greatest deficiency of our pres- 
ent Constitution lies in its failure to rec- 
egnize specifically God Almighty and 
America’s definite position as a great 
Christian nation. In this modern day of 
paganistic and mundane attitudes, when 
communism and all of its philosophy of 
atheism and statism and materialism 
hold full sway in many places of the 
earth and embrace millions of its peo- 
ples, there is surely a great need for 
America to assert humbly her unalter- 
able dependence upon God and her own 
daily followership of Christianity as the 
prevailing ideology of most of her people. 
As most everyone knows, the Constitu- 
tion is whatever the people decree it shall 
be, and since most of the American peo- 
ple are God fearing and Christ following, 
the Constitution itself should make man- 
ifestation accordingly. 

This proposed amendment is in no way 
any encroachment upon the demarcation 
line of church-state separation that has 
always characterized our Government, 
since this amendment would neither rec- 
ognize nor support with tax revenue any 
church organization whatsoever. While 
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this amendment would not in anywise 
establish a church, yet it would in a posi- 
tive way recognize the authorship and 
authorityship of the Supreme Being and 
His Son, Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of 
mankind. . 

Mr. Speaker, the Holy Bible tells us: 

Blessed is`the nation whose God is the 
Lord. 

And the great Apostle Paul once 
wrote: 


For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 


I hope our great Constitution may 
come to recognize God as our Lord and 
may also come to recognize that the Na- 
tion’s foundation must be laid upon Jesus 
Christ as the firm Rock of Ages and Sav- 
iour of the world. 


Our First Ambassador | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY .0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, this day is 
memorable in the history of our country 
not only because the President addressed 
the 85th Congress in joint session prior 
to delivering his message on the state of 
the Union but for another reason also. 

On January 5, 1777—180 years ago— 
Benjamin Franklin arrived in Paris on 
an important diplomatic mission in be- 
half of the American Colonies, which 
were then fighting for their independ- 
ence. Franklin was‘71 years of age and 
was numbered among the most renowned 
Americans. His experiments in elec- 
tricity and his earlier activity as a dip- 
lomatic representative from Pennsyl- 
vania to England had brought him great 
recognition in Europe, 

The French aristocracy got an excel- 
lent impression of Franklin, and he was 
well received everywhere. His mission 
was a complete success. He won French 
support for the American struggle for 
independence. An alliance was estab- 
lished which resulted in military help 
for the Colonies both on land and sea. 

Benjamin Franklin remained in 
France until a year following the sign- 
ing of the treaty which ended the Revolu- 
tionary War. In accordance with 
Franklin's desire, Thomas Jefferson was 
nominated to succeed him as Ambassador 
to France. 

Mr. Speaker, this brief statement about 
Benjamin Franklin is a free translation 
of an editorial which appeared in De- 
corah Posten under date of January 3, 
1957. That newspaper is printed in the 
Norwegian language and has a wider 
circulation than any other newspaper of 
its kind in the United States. The edi- 
torial staff of Decorah Posten deserves 
praise for consistent scholarly work and 
for giving appropriate recognition to no- 
table men and events—of which the edi- 
torial referred to is a sample. x 
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Work of Inspecting and Maintaining 
Levees Told by Head of Louisiana De- 


partment of Commerce and Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


‘OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, fiood con- 
trol is a*most important matter to Lou- 
isiana where there are more than 2,000 
miles of levees to be inspected and main- 

-tained. For this purpose there are 21 
levee districts, administered by boards 
which have the responsibility of seeing 
that the levees are inspected weekly dur- 
ing low-water conditions and constantly 
during high stages, and kept in safe 
condition. 

The creation, history, and objectives 
of these districts and boards are detailed 
in an address delivered by Mr. Curt 
Siegelin, executive director of the Loui- 
siana Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, during the annual meeting of the 
Association of Levee Boards of that 
State. He also stressed the major ben- 
efits derived from the program. Such 
developments, he pointed out, have per- 
mitted Louisiana to take advantage of 
extensive natural resources, establish 
industries along streams where floods had 
previously brought disaster, and in gen- 
eral to open up the Gulf Coast area to 
boundless opportunities, in areas under 
jurisdiction of the boards. 

In describing the scope of these ac- 
tivities so necessary for protection of 
lives and property and the continued 
growth and prosperity of Louisiana, Mr. 
Siegelin said: 

LEVEE DISTRICTS OF LOUISIANA 

The welfare and prosperity of Louisiana 
is absolutely dependent upon flood control, 
for the richest and most populous lands are 
Subject to overfiow from the Mississippi, 
Red, Ouachita, and Atchafalaya Rivers. The 
Problem of controlling floods in Louisiana 
is much greater than elsewhere in the Mis- 
sissipt Valley, because all of the floodwaters 
from 41 percent of the United States must 
pass through the State, and because of the 
low elevation of the extensive areas re- 
quiring flood protection. 

Over one-third of the area of Louisiana 
or about 11,500,000 acres, and about two- 
thirds of its population are protected from 
floods by levees and other fiood-control 
measures. Included in this area is the 
South's largest city, New Orleans, and the 
Cities of Monroe, Alexandria, Shreveport, and 
many smaller communities. 

Crossing the flood plain are many trans- 
continental and State highways, trunkline 

` railroads, bridges, oll and gas pipelines, 
Power transmission lines, and waterways, all 
of which are subject to destruction without 
flood control. 

Levee districts play a key role in protect- 
ing our State from floods. They are sub- 
divisions of the State government, estab- 
lished by the legislature for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining flood-control 
works. The districts are administered by 
boards whose members are appointed by the 
Governor for terms concurrent with his, or 
until replaced by a succeeding Governor. 
There are now 21 levee districts in Louisiana, 
the first of which was created in 1836 and 
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the last in 1938. Some of the present dis- 
tricts are successors to earlier organizations. 

Boundaries of the districts are delineated 
by the land subject to overflow. The loca- 
tion and size are generally determined by 
geographic features which make for common 
flood-control interests. 

The levee boards have two unique powers 
which were made mandatory by the impor- 
tance of flood control to property holders. 
One is the power of levying taxes and issuing 
bonds without a vote of the people in the 
district. The other is the power to appro- 
priate property upon which to construct 
levees and land for ditches to drain them. 
The latter power is based upon an easement 
which the State has retained along the banks 
of its navigable streams since Louisiana was 
first settled in 1717. 

Revenues are derived froh ad valorem 
taxes ranging up to 5 mills, an acreage tax 
of about 5 cents per acre, a railroad tax of 
about 860 per mile of main-line track and 
sometimes a tax of from 50 cents to $1 
per bale of cotton. In 1851, all of the swamp- 
land which Louisiana received from the Fed- 
eral Government through the 1649 and 1850 
Swamp Acts was deeded to the levee boards 
to help defray costs of levee construction. 
In some cases oil production on these lands 
produces considerable income. Total reve- 
nue of the 21 levee boards ranges from $9 
million to $12 million annually. 

After the disastrous flood of 1927, flood 
control became a Federal responsibility on 
the Mississippi and Atchafalaya Rivers. 
Levees on these streams and their tributaries 
affected by backwater are now constructed 
by the United States. Elsewhere, the Fed- 
eral Government constructs the levees, but 
the levee boards furnish the rights-of-way. 
Prior to assumption of responsibility for 
flood control by the United States, the levee 
boards constructed all levees and performed 
all necessary flood-control work. 

There are 2,033 miles of levees in Louisiana 
which the levee boards must inspect and 
maintain. Inspection of levees is made 
weekly during low water, and constantly 
during high or flood stages. When a levee 
is threatened by caving banks, the levee 
board appropriates the necessary land to 
move the levee back to a safer location, and 
contracts for the moving of building and im- 
provements off the new levee site. The 
Corps of Engineers, acting for the United 
States, then constructs the new setback levee. 

Bank protection on the Mississippi and 
lower Red River is maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government, while on the upper Red 
River bank protection work is maintained 
by the levee boards. Bank protection is 
necessary to prevent the river from wander- 
ing back and forth across the valley and 
destroying farms and such public improve- 
ments as highways, railroads, pipelines, etc. 
It usually consists of articulated concrete 
mats, lumber mats, or pile dikes. Main- 
tenance consists of covering holes in the 
mats, filling with riprap, and replacing 
broken or decayed piles. 

Levee boards must approve all construc- 
tion by private or public interests which 
may affect levees or floodways. This in- 
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tributaries. When levees are grazed, owners 
are required to install cattle guards in fences 
so that inspection may be expedited, 

An important function of the boards is 
that of preparing briefs and appearing be- 
fore Congress in behalf of appropriations 
for flood control. Since they directly repre- 
sent the people subject to overfiow, they are 
well qualified to present thelr cause to con- 
gressional committees. 

The work of the levee boards has enabled 
Louisiana to take advantage of its enormous 
natural resources. With the threat of floods 
reduced, industry is now becoming rapidly 
established along the banks of streams which 
once periodically brought disaster to the 
State. Industry has been attracted by the 
vast resources of the gulf coast, unlimited 
fresh-water supplies, unexcelled water- 
transportation facilities, and proximity to- 
the population center of the United States. 
Since World War II nearly $2.8 billion has 
been invested in new industry in areas under 
jurisdiction of the levee boards. Income has 
risen from $641 million in 1940 to nearly 
$3 billion in 1956. The growth made pos- 
sible by the levee boards has also increased 
their responsibilities, for tremendously 
greater values and more people depend upon 
them for security against floods. 

The State of Louisiana and the 21 local 
levee districts have expended a total of $307 
million on flood-control improvements with- 
in the State as of January 1, 1956, or about 
$940 million in terms of 1955 dollars based 
upon the engineering news record cost index, 
Expenditures by levee districts did not cease 
with passage of the 1928 Flood Control Act, 
but have continued each year and have in- 
creased with the growth of the State, and 
today they now spend nearly $12 million an- 
nually on all phases of fiood control. 


Economic Relief of Civil Service Retirees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of Congress, January 3, I 
introduced H. R. 854, legislation designed 
for the economic relief of our civil serv- 
ice retirees. This group of our citizenry 
has suffered greatly due to rapidly rising 
prices in our Nation. The U. S. News & 
World Report of August 3, 1956, carried 
a very detailed and eye-opening account 
of this situation analyzing the inflation 
rates and showing the actual and real- 
istic increases received by various groups 
in our economy after allowing for taxes 
and changes in the value of the dollar. 


According to the report, on the basis 


cludes all pipelines, powerlines, highways~ of an analysis of 35 large groups repre- 


railroads, and so forth, which cross flood- 
control works, No structures may be situ- 
ated on the levees, and the use of explosives 
in petroleum exploration Is regulated by the 
boards. The department of public works is 
consulting engineer to the levee boards, and 
also reviews any plans for structures affect- 
ing flood control. 

In addition to constant inspection of 
levees, the boards maintain them by cutting 
grass and removing brush and debris, making 
minor repairs, and maintaining good drain- 
age so that the levees are not weakened by 
seepage. In many instances levees are still 
constructed by them on minor streams and 


senting approximately 95 percent of our 
population, it was found that these 
groups based on 1939 incomes were ob- 
taining larger real income ranging all the 
way from 4 percent to 107 percent. Civil 
service retirees, on the other hand, were 
down 13 percent from the 1939 level. 

Mr, Speaker, these figures speak for 
themselves. This group of loyal and 
dedicated retired employees of our Gov- 
ernment are indeed the forgotten men 
and women of our times. It is impera- 
tive that the Congress of the United 
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States take effective and affirmative ac- 
tion to relieve this situation. On the 
basis of this information and knowing 


these figures to be reliable, the legisla- |. 


tion which I have introduced is designed 
to provide justice for this loyal group of 
retired Federal workers. The bill, I be- 
lieve, is a practical and realistic one 
granting increases to our retirees of up to 
$500 per year. 

It is my sincere hope that the House 
Post Office and-Civil Service Committee 
will take prompt and favorable action on 
this measure, and that my distinguished 
colleagues and I will be given an oppor- 
tunity to consider this vital legislation 
early in this session. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
- DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT. PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent:.Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by. the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, £ 
Remit by. money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) > 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrcorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

gs of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2: Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and tf all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorizéd to 
withhold it from the Recozp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. ý 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of "leave to 
print" and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publitation-of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day lUmit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be’10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided jurther, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appen 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by & Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective-House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


David O’Hara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
David O'Hara has devoted a lifetime to 
government service, and his devotion to 
duty and achievements for his city of 
Salem and the State of Oregon are 
Clearly recognized by the residents of 
our State. 

David O'Hara is retiring from the 
Salem City Council after 28 years of serv- 
ice, Salem is losing a valued public sery- 
ant, who has stood for thrift and clean 
government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to place in the appendix of the Rec- 
orp an editorial published in the Salem 
(Oreg.) Statesman of December 28, 1956. 
The Oregon Statesman, one of Oregon's 
leading daily newspapers, is edited by 
former Oregon Governor, Charles A. 
Sprague. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:. 

Davip O'Hara Retines 

Salem loses a valued public servant in the 
Tetirement from the city council of David 
O'Hara, able, longtime representative from 
the city’s ward 5. Not completely lost, be- 
cause he will be on a water rate board, but 
the city council just won't be the same. 

Always for clean government and cautious 
Spending, O'Hara was the center of much 
controversy at times. No man owned him 
&nd no man could sway him once he had 
charted his course. He was often in the 
minority, even a very lonesome minority on 
Some issues, but it was always an honest 
minority and his reasoning sound. There 
were times when it was well that he did not 
prevall, but there were lots more times when 
his leavening approach to major problems 
brought better action than otherwise might 
have resulted. A 


Twenty-eight years is a long time serve 
a city gratis. O'Hara, still full- chief 
of the State elections bureau, has well 


earned his respite. He also well earned the 
tribute paid to him by his fellow council- 
men at his last meeting Wednesday and he 
takes into his semiretirement from civic 
life the sincere thanks and best wishes of all 
of us. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, not 
Only has David O'Hara served devotedly 
the people of Salem, but he is best known 
as head of the elections division of the 
Secretary of state's office, a post he has 
held for many years. 

While Oregon secretaries of state have 
come and gone, David O’Hara has run 
his almost independent office as head of 
the State elections division with fair- 
ness to all. While Mr. O'Hara is a Re- 
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publican, I can say that I know of no 
fellow Democrat of mine who has eyer 
questioned his honesty and integrity. 

Oregon has had a long history of 
honest elections and much of this credit 
belongs to David O'Hara. Not only does 
the elections division administer Ore- 
gon's election laws, but it certifies can- 
didates for the ballot, canvasses State 
election returns, and prepares the official 
Oregon Voters’ Pamphlet which goes to 
every registered voter in the State. 

While I was a member of the Oregon 
State senate and chairman of the senate 
elections committee, I, highly valued 
David O'Hara's counsel which he has 
given freely to all members of the legis- 
lature. Much of the success of State 
legislatures depends on the many house- 
keeping activities which the elections 
office performs for the legislature. 

After his lifetime of devoted public 


service, I wish to David O'Hara and his > 


gracious wife Jessie every success for the 
future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of January 2, 1957, entitled 
“Double Duty,” and a fine article by Paul 
Hauser which ran in the same newspaper 
on January 1, 1957, entitled “Salem 
Honors Alderman David O'Hara for 28 
Years’ Good, Tempestuous Duty.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oregonian of January 2, 1957] 

DouBLE Dury 


One career in public service 1s quite enough 
for most men. Dave O'Hara has had two. 
When he retired the other day from the 
Salem city council, after 28 years as alder- 
man representing the fifth ward, it was men- 
tioned only incidentally that his working day 
has been spent as registrar of elections in the 
office of Oregon's secretary of state. 

His executive and legislative roles have 
been, in a way, complementary. In the one 
he has performed faithfully the functions of 
his State office. In the other he has had 
opportunity for a greater range of freedom 
in applying his personal theories of good 
government, 

Dave O'Hara's career has been an example 
to the citizen seeking ways to be of positive 
good to his community and his neighbor. It 
is to be commended, too, to all public officials. 
Both in the statehouse and, after hours, in 
the council chamber he subjected himself to 
the slings and arrows of the public. He had 
the commendable view that public business 
is the public’s business and that he was 
merely the trustee of the public interest, 
charged with keeping his principal aware of 
every phase of his performance, His has 
been a distinguished trusteeship. 


[From the Oregonian of January 1, 1957] 


Satem Honors ALDERMAN DaAvE O'HARA FOR 
28 Years' Goop, TEMPESTUOUS DUTY 


(By Paul Hauser) 
The Salem City Hall will miss the shille- 
h, 


wa 


Although it was only a figurative cudgel, 
the shillelagh of David O'Hara was enough 
in the minds of his fellow aldermen that they 
gave it a place of honor on the hand-lettered 
certificate of service they presented to David 
O'Hara last Wednesday night. 

It was Dave O'Hara’s last council meeting, 
and he didn’t need the shillelagh with which 
many times in 28 years he had swung, at 
least verbally, in the council chambers to 
block what he thought ill-advised actions 
or expenditures or to promote some program 
for the good of his North Salem constituents 
or the city as a whole. 

O'Hara, well known throughout the State 
as registrar of elections in the secretary of 
state's office and as such editor of the official 
Voters’.Pamphlet, has spent a major part of 


-his off time from his regular chores at the 


statehouse helping to guide the municipal 
government of Salem. 
MANY TRIBUTES HEARD 

And, as the tributes given to him last 
Wednesday attested, O'Hara has been a good 
and devoted public servant through all the 
28 years he chose to be an alderman. 

As for the shillelagh, O'Hara learned early 
that a good public servant can't always be 
agreeable. 

It may be something of a shock to State 
Legislators and county election officials, can- 
didates and others concerned with elections 
that the man so genial, helpful, and obliging 
in his office at the statehouse has been called 
cantankerous, bullheaded, and a roadblock 
by those who felt the power of his figurative 
shillelagh in the city council chambers. 

For David O'Hara has actually played two 
roles in government. He has been the con- 
scientious, efficient paid public servant for 
the State of Oregon and the hard-hitting, 
sincere unpaid city councilman, sacrificing 
his own comfort and time for the welfare of 
his community. 

PUNCHES LAND SOLIDLY 

“Dave is not one who pulls punches, but 
acts with devotion to duty. Often he has 
differed with colleagues on this present coun- 
cil, sometimes by soft but firm words, at 
times sharply, even bitterly, as his convic- 
tions and the tempo of debate demanded,” 
said the Salem Council in dedicating its 
Wednesday night agenda to O'Hara. 

“Looking back, we make no effort to recall 
what side he was on in any Issue. It makes 
no difference, because he was sincere, and 
mindful always of the people who elected 
him. Often he was the deciding factor in 
the’ council’s vote, for his opinion carried 
weight, his voice persuasion. Sometimes he 
lost, because he didn’t hesitate to fight 
against odds.” 

O'Hara, born on a Minnesota farm 69 years 
ago, was 41 years old when he first took his 
seat in the Salem Council chambers, then on 
the second floor of the massive red brick 
Salem City Hail. 

That was in 1929 and O'Hara made the 
year even more memorable personally when 
he married Miss Jessie Miller, who was work- 
ing as he did in the secretary of state’s office. 
O'Hara began working there in 1915 on his 
graduation from Willamette University Law 
School and has been a State employee ever 
since, excepting 14 months he spent in the 
Army in 1918-19. 

STORMY START NOTED 


O'Hara ran for election in 1928 after the 
council had selected another man to fill an 
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interim vacancy. He defeated the council's 
appointee, perhaps setting the stage for the 
air of controversy that has frequently sur- 
rounded him as a councilman. His victory 
was also beginning precedent for refusal to 
bow quietly to the will of the majority if he 
thought the many in error. 

When O'Hara came to Salem from Yakima, 
where he had been working as a law clerk 
for the Bureau of Reclamation, to study 
law at Willamette, he boarded in north 
Salem. He continued to live in that sec- 
tion end after marriage established a home 
at 1645 North Church Street, where he still 
lives. 

With some of the benevolent character- 
istics of the ward politician, a genuine in- 
terest In the welfare of his constituents 
and an affability that turned to anger only 
in council debates and committee sessions, 
O'Hara soon made his name a household 
word in Salem's fifth ward. 

' SPARE TIME NOTED . 

“I had a good deal of spare time," O'Hara 
gaid the other day in recalling his decision 
to try for election the first time. “I was 
irked a little bit that the council had turned 
me down for the appointment, too. I was 
particularly interested to start with in what 
I could do for the north part of town. I'd 
always been interested in public questions, 
particularly public fiscal questions.” 

Salem in 1929 was a quiet, stable com- 
munity which was already certain that the 
faded signs of an optimistic realtor predict- 
ing a population of 50,000 by 1930 weren't 
going to come true, or even close. It made 
26,266 in the 1930 census. But in O'Hara's 
28 years on the Salem City Council, Salem 
has come right up to the 50,000 mark. The 
business of city government gradually grew 
too big and too technical for an unpaid 
mayor and council to handle all alone. A 
few years back Salem adopted the council- 
city manager form of government. 

That change ended much of the adminis- 
trative chores of the council and with it 
the ways and means committee, which 
O'Hara headed for many years, guiding 
Salem's fiscal policy with a firm and some- 
times resented hand. 

MAN HATES TAXES 


“I've had a kind of a conviction always 
that while taxes are absolutely necessary, 
it's the duty of a public official to exercise 
alertness to keep the tax rate down at all 
times,” O'Hara observed recently. “I guess 
that’s really the base of most of the trouble 
Lhad on the city council.” 

“Ward 5 is the home of people of modest 
means. Virtually no wealthy people live 
there. I always felt one of my principal 
duties as city hall was to hold the taxes 
down on modest homes.” 

O'Hara's objections to some civil projects 
because of their effect on the tax rate some- 
times brought him heavy criticism from sec- 
tions of the public and from the press. A 
fighter, O'Hara didn’t always say die when he 
was beaten in the council. 

With the help of the Hollywood Lions 
Club, a North Salem group long active in his 
backing, O'Hara campaigned against a pro- 
posed bond issue to purchase a 50-acre tract 
from the Bush family to combine with the 
other donated half of the 100-acre Bush’s 
Pasture, to make a city park. The measure 
was defeated. Then a new price was nego- 
tiated with a $50,000 markdown and on the 
second time the bond issue was approved. 

TAX SAVING SEEN 


Dave O'Hara figures that by bucking & 
popular move for a park the first time around 
he and his friends saved the taxpayers 50 
grand. 

O'Hara has not been one to object to an 
expenditure because it's an expenditure, 
however. He lists in No. 1 position among his 
accomplishments as a city councilman his in- 
troduction of the resolution which led in the 
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early 1930's to Salem’s buying out for $1 
million a private water company and then 


building headworks and a pipeline that gave _ 


Salem pure water from the North Santiam 
River rather than heavily chlorinated Willa- 
mette River water. , 

The controversy and excitement surround- 
ing the purchase of the water company and 
decision on a source of water supply O'Hara 
remembers as probably the most interesting 
period of his service on the council. 

“There was a lot of grief and dissension,” 
he recalls. 

While active to get water-drinking Salem- 
ites better drinking water, O'Hara and a 
majority of the council that-stood with him 
got brickbats from a segment that wanted 
something stronger when national prohibi- 
tion was repealed. 


CITY STAYS DRY 


The difficulty arose because Salem had 
gone dry by local option through a charter 
amendment voted by the people In advance 
of either national or State prohibition. 
When the Federal and State “dry” laws were 
repealed the Salem charter provision re- 
mained on the books. 

Besieged by those who wanted taverns 
opened in Salem_quickly, the council stood 
fast to a principle that nothing could be 
done until the “dry” provision in the city 
charter was legally repealed by the voters. 
‘So for a period of months Salemites either 
went thirsty or went outside the city limits 
to clusters of beer parlors that sprung up 
on the outskirts. 

O'Hara has steered clear of caucus meet- 
ings of the Salem council. 

“I've always been very much opposed to 
anything that could be called a secret meet- 
ing of a public body,” he said. “I've con- 
tended always that public business should 
be carried on right out in the open before 
the public.” 

The city business has interfered many 
times with O'Hara's personal plans. 

“I don't think,” he mused, “I’ve ever got 
a vacation at just the time I planned it, 
Every time I'd find something coming up 
that I just had to be there at the council 
meeting for.” 

For Dave O'Hara now his free time will be 
his own, but it’s sure the Salem Council 
chamber will look a little strange on Monday 
nights without David O'Hara, immaculate 
white shirt and colorful bow tie, sitting at 
the ward 5 desk, 


Puerto Rico: A Model for Young Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article entitled “Puerto 
Rico Is a Model for Young Nations,” 
written by the outstanding newspaper- 
man, Roscoe Drummond, 

This excellent article outlines the evo- 
lution and progress of a nation from 
colonialism—a record of which we in 
America can be so justly proud. In his 
renowned manner, Mr. Drummond has 
presented the economic and social de- 
velopments of that Caribbean island in 
an interesting and truly informative 
style.. I highly recommend the editorial 
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for the reading of the Members of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Puerto Rico Is MODEL ror YOUNG NATIONS 


WasHIncTon.—At a time when nearly the 
whole 20th century world is rightly demand- 
ing an end to colonialism, when the passion 
for freedom is restive and revolutionary in 
Asia, in Africa, in Eastern Europe, it ts use- 
ful to take a look at our own little laboratory 
of decolonialism in the Western Hemisphere. 

I refer to the 3,435 square miles of Carib- 
bean island which the Spanish Government 
ceded—without the consent of the Puerto 
Ricans—to the United States under the 
Treaty of Paris in 1898. 

It was an overpopulated, underdeveloped 
area of the world which would have made 
point 4 blush to look at it. 

In the wake of World War II, the United 
States and the Puerto Rican people made 
two momentous and great decisions. 

Washington decided to offer Puerto Rico 
its total independence, and the Puerto Ri- 
cans decided to reject it. 

Instead, they chose total self-government 
in a commonwealth relationship to the 
United States, which includes common citi- 
zenship. 

What has been happening in this little 
country during the past. 12 years is im- 
measurably exciting. It is a show window 
to illustrate in practice what an underde- 
veloped nation can accomplish under the 
incentive of self-rule. 

Average family income has doubled. 

Life expectancy has been fantastically in- 
creased from 46 years to 68 years. 

Industrialization, begun during World War 
TI, has brought new vigor and diversity to the 
island's once impoverished, single industry— 
sugar cane—economy. r 

As recently as 1940, Puerto Rico had ex- 
actly four factories, It now has more than 
450 factories employing approximately 40,- 
000 workers and engaged largely in produc- 
ing consumer goods. 

The United States and its former colony 
maintain a profitable two-way trade. Meas- 
ured by the size of its population, 2,264,000, 
Puerto Rico is America’s best overseas cus- 
tomer. 

Puerto Ricans’ per capita purchase of 
American goods is $242, and is matched by 
no other country in the world. 

Canada, for example, buys far more in total 
from the United States—3.4 billion to 
Puerto Rico's $548 million—but its per capita 
purchase is $218. 

Britain's per capita purchase in the United 
States is $18, Japan's is $7.40, and Brazil's is 
$4.20. - 

Puerto Rico has become a model and its 
technicians have become teachers to more 
than 3,600 officials and students from 99 dif- 
ferent countries who have traveled to the 
island to study what can be accomplished, 
politically and economically, in a few short 
years. 

The great value in bringing these foreign 
students and specialists to Puerto Rico, in- 
stead of to the United States; is that there 
they see a country like their own, of similar 
age in nationhood, once grievously under- 
developed, and now achieving the very things 
they most want to achieve. 

They see projects geared in size and cost to 
what they can hope to do. < 

They see small-size power projects, not 
the staggering Boulder Dam. 

They see one-story cement-block houses 
which can be constructed for $500—not an 
Empire State Building—and thus an answer 
to slum clearance which they can realize. 

Dr. ANTONIO Franés-Isrrn, Resident Com- 
missioner of Purto Rico in Washington, puts 
it this way: 
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“Puerto Rico’s evolution from colonialism 
is something of which Americans and Puerto 
Ricans can be justly proud. 

"We want all the newly independent na- 
tions to know that a steady transition from 
& poor, agrarian economy to a more prosper- 
ous, semi-industrialized economy can be ac- 
complished by a young democracy. We have 
Proved it.” 


News: Comment About Papal Message to 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
about one of my dear friends, Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, associate editor of World 
Affairs, and honorary professor of inter- 
National relations in the Catholic Uni- 
Versity of Chile, a pontifical institution. 

The news contained in this report may 
be considered as another tribute to the 
People of the Free State of Maryland. 
I say this because, when Maryland was 
founded by Lord Baltimore and his as- 
Sociates, the noble ideal of religious and 
Civil liberty was enshrined in the colony's 
Celebrated act concerning religion. Dr. 
Thorning lives and works in the light of 
that tradition. His first doctoral dis- 
Sertation, Religious Liberty in Transi- 
tion, written at Georgetown University 
and in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was accepted for publica- 
tion by the president and faculty of the 
Catholic University of America, a pon- 
tifical institution, in June 1931. This 
Scientific study is still regarded as a 
Classic book of reference about religious 
liberty. My colleagues and I are happy 
to note this sign of interest and recogni- 
tion by the Holy See. 

There being no objection the comment 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

APosTOLIC BLESSING Is IMPARTED TO 
Dr, THORNING 

In a special Christmastide message, expe- 
dited by airmail from Vatican City, His Holi- 
ness, Pius XII, as a pledge of abiding divine 
Brace," imparted “the paternal apostolic 
blessing of the Holy See to Rev. Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, pastor of St. Joseph's Church, 
Carrollton Manor, and to all the latter's 
Parishioners and friends in the three congre- 
gations committed to his care: St. Ignatius, 
Loyola, Urbana; St, James, Point of Rocks; 
and the mother church on the Manor. It 
was understood in the Vatican Secretariat 
Of State that this was another manifestation 
Of the deep interést evidenced by the Holy 
Father in the crusade for truth and enlight- 
enment with respect to the close, organic 
Connection between national and interna- 
tional Communism. 

Upon receipt of the message from Vatican 
City, Dr. Thorning expressed profound grati- 
tude to the successor of St. Peter and Vicar 
Of Christ, with a most sacred promise to 
Continue an effort that may determine the 
destiny of millions of innocent peoples now 
Silent behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the same time, the Maryland educator, 
author, and diplomat made public his ac- 
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ceptance of an invitation to be one of the 
speakers in New York on Sunday evening, for 
the East European American Rally. Among 
the other prominent speakers will be Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell; Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York; Senator- 
elect Jacob K., Javits, of New York; Congress- 
man Michael Feighan, of Cleveland; the Hun- 
garian patriot; Arpad Hazafi; and Prof. L. E. 
Dobriansky, head of the Economics Depart- 
ment of Georgetown University, 

The subject assigned to Dr. Thorning for 
the mass meeting is President Josip Broz- 
Tito, the Stalin of Yugoslavia. 


Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, ah editorial which appeared in 
Miami Daily News of Sunday, December 
2, 1956, entitled “Let Our Preparedness 
Start in Minds, Hearts of People.” 

This is an excellent and timely edi- 
torial, particularly in view of the present 
world tensions. I highly recommend 
its reading to the Members of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let OUR PREPAREDNESS START IN MINDS, 

HEARTS OF PEOPLE 


Fifteen years ago next Friday the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor. This was December 7, 
1941, and the next day President Roosevelt 
said it was a “day that will live long in 
infamy.” 

The memory of that day is actually one of 
sleeping sentinels during a treacherous at- 
tack on America; of the first impact of mod- 
ern war on American soil; of the first air 
armada to cross an ocean and lay waste a 
fleet. 

This memory is not enough. 

Today America needs to look to the future 
of America—to insure that it will have a 
future. To do that America might well re- 
name Pearl Harbor Day as Preparedness Day, 
make it a legal and public holiday, and let 
the memory of lack of preparedness on one 
day serve all our days: 

Another Roosevelt, Theodore, once made 
preparedness a household word. He was 
probably this Nation's greatest exponent of 
preparedness which he called "the big stick.” 
As President and at other times he took 
Americans to task for lack of preparedness. 
His speeches and public utterances on the 
subject today take up 10 pages in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Encyclopedia, 

Was this a prophecy of Pearl Harbor 40 
years ago? Speaking at Kansas City, Mo., on 
May 30, 1916, the first President Roosevelt 
said: 

“If peace in Europe should come tomor- 
row it ought not, in the smallest degree, to 
affect our policy of preparedness, As a mat- 
ter of fact, we probably cannot now prepare 
in any way that will have a material effect 
upon the present war. Our folly has been 
such that it is now too late for us to do this. 
All we can now do is to prepare so that the 
war shall leave no aftermath of horror and 
disaster for our Nation. If we fail so to 
prepare, then assuredly some day we or our 
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children will have bitter cause to rue our 
folly.” 

Assuredly Americans were unprepared the 
day of the bombing of Pearl Harbor. Can 
any American be sure we are prepared now? 

What is preparedness? Even among the 
experts there are differences of opinion about 
preparedness, which is one of those absolute 
words. We only know there would be no half- 
preparedness or three-quarter preparedness 
for world war III. There would be prepared- 
ness, whether we have it or don't have it, 
and that we would only discover in potential 
disaster. 

However, there is much for Americans to 
learn about preparedness, the kind of knowl- 
edge an enlightened’ public opinion can find 
useful at the ballot box. 

Preparedness is many things. It is big 
bombs and little bombs, the fantastic guided 
missiles and ail the other armament the 
Pentagon items “hardware"'; it is men and 
women, trained variously, in uniform and 
out of uniform; it is industry planned and 
ready for M-day; it is management and 
labor; it is transportation; it is steel, oil, 
aluminum, and other natural and manufac- 
tured resources; it is power. 

Preparedness is these things and more: It 
is citizens of moral strength and will. It is 
leadership wise and resolute. Ht is science 
and engineering. It is military strategists 
and tacticians superior to the enemy. It is 
civil defense and civilians guarding against 
sabotage and subyersives. It is unity at home 
and allies abroad. 

Preparedness is all the things we should be 
on the day the first bomb falls, or if no bomb 
falls. It is ability to fight a limited war such 
as this country fought in Korea, when and 
where necessary. It is the capacity to con- 
clude when, where, how, and with what this 
country’s security is threatened to the point 
of survival. : 

December 7 is a good day for Preparedness 
Day. It will come always after the heat of 
political elections and every 4 years after the 
election of a President and the promise of 
peace for 4 more years. 

This newspaper has previously suggested 
Preparedness Day. Whether it be a legal or 
public holiday, or merely one of those days 
usually observed by patriotic Americans is 
not too important. There are other days of 
related purpose. There is no Preparedness 
Day of the significance above. 

The 85th Congress would do well to con- 
sider designating Preparedness Day because 
preparedness Starts in the minds and hearts 
of a people. 


The Unique Role of the Public Schools 
in Our Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Arkan- 
sas is privileged to have one of the out- 
standing educators as a superintendent 
of the Lepanto, Ark., public schools. Mr. 
Jeff D. McGehee has earned an enviable 
record in public-school administration 
and recently was invited to be a member 
of a team which was established to act as 
consultant in the evaluation of the Ne- 
braska education study. 

Because of the great strides made In 
education in Poinsett County, Ark., the 
Nebraska Education Study chose Lepanto 
as 1 of 4 schools in the Nation for an 
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educational survey. This enterprise was 
sponsored jointly by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, of New York, and the University 
of Nebraska. 

These studies have been going on for 
the past 2 years. The purpose is to im- 
prove our educational system. 

It occurs to me that the address by Mr. 
McGehee on the role of the public schools 
in our free society will give Members not 
only an insight into the work of this 
study but also into the views of one of 
our Nation’s fine educator-administra- 
tors. Mr. McGehee spoke to the students 
enrolled in the Teachers College at the 
University of Nebraska on the evening of 
October 10, 1956. 

Mr. McGehee’s remarks follow: 

THE UNIQUE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
OUR Free SOCIETY 

Leaders and teachers in public education 
must have clearcut conceptions of the above 
statement before they attempt a program in 
education. There are many hazards in pub- 
lio service today. People are filled with 
anxiety; are sensitive; are impatient; and 
seek short cuts in solutions to complex 
problems. 

In my opinion, mankind faces a uniyersal 
revolution. If we join the reactionary forces 
in resisting this universal revolution, either 
by physical force, or by adopting negative 
political, economic, religious, and social pol- 
icies we will contribute greatly to practiccs 
of a fatalistic philosophy. While on the 
other hand, if we move into the radical col- 
umn and force the revolution forward, 
ignorant of blueprints and plans born out 
of democratic action, we too, are likely to 
destroy our basic social foundation. The 
setisible alternative, it would seem, is to 
travel somewhere between the two extremes. 
‘We must scméhow learn to cooperate with 
the inevitable swells of human efforts mov- 
ing forward. We in school work do not want 
to preserve civilization; much of civilization 
is not worth preserving. We want to re- 
create, and reconstruct a new—a more glo- 
rious civilization. We would expel error and 
establish truth at each particular stage in 
man’s evolvement toward coemic reality. 

The schools are not only assigned the task 
of preserving and transmitting the common 
culture, but have a unique responsibility to 
improve the culture as they preserve and 
transmit it. Thus, the schools’ unique role 
in a free sciety is not one of resisting change, 
nor is it one of forcing change; Its role is a 
positive role- of guiding, directing, and 
cushioning the consequences of the revolu- 
tionary vicissitudes of time. In this role the 
schools become the basic ingredient in stabi- 
lizing society. This process need not be mis- 
understood as a static function. It is the 
antithesis of “staticism.” It calls for dy- 
namic statesmanship in every respect of 
schoolwork beginning with school admin- 
istration and it must permeate the entire 
educational program. 

A philosophy of education based upor the 
above thesis does not conceive of man being 
reformed either by law or by force. It does 
embody change and supports wholeheart- 
ediy the idea of the improvability of man. 
It subscribes to the theory that man’s vision 
can be lifted and his habits of action can 
be changed for the common good through 
the democratic process of group action. It 
lives and moves in the theory that commu- 
nities can be improved, are improved, and 
that schools do, and can, play a vital part in 
community improvement. Members of thig 
echool of thought believe that schools not 
only have a direct obligation to improve the 
quality of life in their children but have an 
even more direct responsibility to assist the 
whole community in the improvement of 
life in its every phase. We can no longer be 
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satisfied with the idea of a community 
school. We must now have both a commu- 
nity school and a school community. 
Many, many of our communities are direct- 
ing their eyes upon the school in order to 
help the schools per se, but too few of our 
schools throw their microscopic eyes upon 
the community with the idea of assisting the 
community with its many bristling prob- 
lems. The real challenge to public-school 
administration and to teaching is to answer 
the unheeded want ad—Wanted: a school to 
build a community. We have too long, and 
with rather sad results, run our ad—Wanted: 
a community to build a school. 

One of the primary responsibilities of 
schoo] administration lies within the realm 
of developing techniques which will enable 
people within the community to release 
their emotions, wishes, and desires, while at 
the same time, if the need be, give direction 
to these desires In attainable goods common 
to the welfare of the group. The highest 
type of educational leadership is best ex- 
pressed in the development of social intelli- 
gence among children and among adults. 
The individual is all important in a demo- 
cratic society, but is more Important play- 
ing an active role on the community team. 

We do not believe that our schools can, 
nor do we believe they should, carry the en- 
tire load of improving civilization. We do 
say that it is one of their primary responsi- 
bilities, when perhaps there is no concerted 
effort on the part of other disciplines to 
do so. 

I have a feeling that this country is deeply 
divided into quite a number of violent pres- 
sure groups, and that the public schools are 
to be more and more a dumping ground for 
a lot of poisonous garbage. Too, I feel there 
is a powerful group in this country which 
does not believe In public education nor do 
they believe in the democratic process; and, 
there is always the danger of resorting to a 
reactionary movement closeted in the name 
of national security wherein the will of the 
people is completely thwarted. The only 
way, perhaps, to ward off the dangers of any 
of these extremes is to form a wedlock of 
business and education. Schools can and 
should help determine common ground be- 
tween the many divergent groups, and anchor 
us securely while we debate our differences 
around the controversial edges. 

One of the primary objectives of any school 
program should be to improve the quality of 
life in the.community which supports the 
school. School improvement should be a by- 
product of community improyement. It is 
safe to say that no community can be im- 
proved for long without improving the 
schools which are only one part of a com- 
munity. The idea of building a ‘superior 
school program as a separate identity will 
not hold up under careful examination, No 
superior educational program can be built 
within a community without building simul- 
taneously a superior community in all of the 
aspects of life common to community living. 
There is no superior educational program in 
a community if there are unsolved basic so- 
cial, economic, political, and religious prob- 
lems. Children cannot be taught who are 
hungry, half blind, or who are emotionally 
unstable due to some basic crisis in the home 
or due to basic weaknesses in the social and 
economic culture. Hungry children must be 


fed (food) caloric food, first, and educa- 


tional fodder later. 

As the teacher>must be cognizant of the 
whole child, the total being, past and pres- 
ent—the school through the eyes of school 
administration must envision the whole 
community with all of its complicated prob- 
lems. Too, the school with all of its re- 
sources must rally to the cause of the com- 
munity on every front. It is doubtful if this 
social agency can Jong survive or justify its 
existence if it fails todo less. In my opinion 
the acid test of our public schools during the 
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latter half of the 20th century will be de- 
termined by how well they assist the Ameri- 
ean people in solutions to the unprecedented 
problems of a reyolution within a revolution. 
It is mandatory that we make progress in the 
revolution from within before we can guide 
with mora? fortitude ae revolution from 
without. 


Resolution of Major Jewish Organizations 
in Wyoming Valley, Luzerne County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 ; 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
submitted on behalf of major Jewish 
organizations in Wyoming Valley with 
respect to the current international sit- 
uation: 

WILKES-BARRE, PA., 
December 28, 1956. 

Representing major Jewish organizations 
in Wyoming Valley and desiring to promote 
the best interests of the United States, the 
welfare of Israel and the peace of the world, 
we advocate: 

1. The United States, unilaterally and 
tarough the United Nations, should demand 
that the Arab nations'in the Near East desist 
from acts of war or éhreats of war against 
Israel. Such acts and threats are in viola- 
tion of the charter of the United Nations. 

2. The United States should make it clear 
to the Arab nations that we would view an 
attack on Israel with the utmost gravity. 

3. The United States should take vigorous 
measures, by itself and through the United 
Nations, to assure free and open access to 
the Suez Canal to all nations, without dis- 
crimination against Israel or any other na- 
tion. We should call upon the United 
Nations to implement the S curity Council 
resolution of 1951, ordering Egypt to cease 
interfering with Israel shipping in the canal. 

4. The United States, unilaterally and 
through the United Nations, should use all 
its influence to prevail upon the Arab na- 
tions to enter into direct negotiations with 
Israel for a solution of all problems on a mu- 
tually acceptable basis. 

5. The United States should extend the 
system of mutual-security pacts which it 
now has with 44 nations and should offer 
the protection of mutual-security guaranties 
to Israel and to- the Arab nations. 

6. The United States should insist that all 
its citizens be treated by foreign governments 
on an equal basis and should bring to an 
end the practice of discriminating against its 
Jewish citizens in the selection of civilian 
and military personnel for duty in Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab countries. 

7. The United States should continue and 
expand its present policy of offering a haven 
in this country to the victims of tyranny and 
persecution, specifically Hungarian victims 
of Communist tyranny in Hungary and Jew- 
ish victims of Nasser persecution in Egypt. 

8. The United States, unilaterally and 
through the United Nations, should bring all 
its influence to bear upon Egypt, to prevail 
upon that country to desist from its policy 
of terror against its Jewish residents. Egypt, 
as a member of the United Nations, myst be 
reminded of its obligations under the char- 
ter to refrain from acts of genocide, the de- 
nial of human rights, the taking of hostages, 
and other barbarous acts against its Jewish 
population. 
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We urge that these views be expressed 
forcefully in the Congress of the United 
States and that the United States Govern- 
ment take the lead in securing action in the 
United Nations along the lines indicated. 

Conditions and events have placed upon 
our country the responsibility of leadership 
of the free nations of the world. We urge the 
discharge of that responsibility in such a 
manner as to give aid, comfort, and encour- 
agement to our friends, while serving as a 
warning and a deterrent to others. 

NORMAN SONDHEIM, 
Vice Chairman, American Jewish 
Committee. 
Murray Mackson, 
“President, B'nai B'rith, Seligman J. 
Strauss Lodge. 
Mrs. Harry ROTHSTEIN, 
Vice President, Council of Jewish Women, 
Mrs. RALPH KLEIN, 
Vice President, Hadassah. 
SOLOMON BUBIN, 
Commander, Jewish War Veterans, 
Irving R. Rutstein Post. 
A. H. GALLOW, 
President, Labor Zionist Organization. 
Mrs. HENRY ROTH, 
President, Pioneer Women’s Organization. 
NATHAN I. Kuss, 
President, Zionist Organization. of 
America, 
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Tennessee and the United States Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o: 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
Sire leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article which appeared in a 
recent edition of the Evening Star, a 
prominent Washington newspaper. The 
article is written by David Lawrence, one 
of the outstanding columnists of our 
time. 

In view of the action of the Federal 
court relative to events which recently 
took place at Clinton, Tenn., I believe this 
article is worthy of preservation in the 
records of this body. I commend it to 
the consideration of those who believe 
in the preservation of constitutional 
government and States rights. The ar- 
ticle is as follows: 

‘TENNESSEE AND THE UNITED STATES Court— 
No-Liarr INJUNCTION ON CLINTON STU- 
DENTS SEEN AS TEARING UP BILL oF RICHTS 
What's happened to the government of the 

State of Tennessee and its Governor? Is it 
still a State in the Union, or has it abdicated 
entirely to the Federal Government? Has it 
given up its exclusive right under the Con- 
stitution to maintain law and order, to insist 
on trial by jury, and to punish through its 
own State courts all criminal cases of as- 
sault and battery and threats to the safety 
of an individual? 

These questions are startling in them- 
selves, but no less so than the spectacle of a 
county attorney standing up before an as- 
sembly in an American high school and tell- 
ing the faculty that they must become in- 
formers to America’s Federal police, the FBI, 
and that there are no limits to the Federal 
injunction which, he says, the students and 
parents must obey, whether it relates to con- 
duct inside or outside the school building. 
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This extraordinary proceeding can best be 
understood by quoting passages „from the 
speech of Eugene Joyce, prosecuting attorney 
for Anderson County, Tenn., at an assembly 
of students in the Clinton High School on 
Monday morning of this week. He said: 

“I am here this morning in my official 
capacity as county attorney for’ Anderson 
County. In that capacity I have been asked 
and directed by the board of education of 
this county to come before you and tell 
you what the board of education and what 
the faculty of this school expects of you 
in the future. It is not my intention to tell 
you what to think in the future, nor is it 
my intention to tell you what to believe 
in the future; but it is my duty to tell you 
how to act in the future so long as you re- 
main students at Clinton High, School.” 

Joyce went on to say that recently several 
acts of misconduct have gone unpunished 
but that from now on they would be dealt 
with severely and swiftly. He added: 

“The board (of education) has directed the 
faculty to not only institute procedures 
through Mr. Brittain (the principal) to ex- 
pel any student that is guilty of misconduct, 
but they have also instructed the faculty 
to pass on to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation any actions on behalf of the stu- 
dents that might be construed as violative 
of the injunction, 

Incidentally, a decision of two United 
States circuit courts of appeal judges and a 
district judge in South Carolina last year 
sald that, while the Supreme Court ordered 
desegregation, it did not require integra- 
tion. By opening the school to all races, 
the board of education complied with the 
Court's requirement. The conduct of in- 
dividual citizens thereafter is really a State 
problem, 4 

Joyce, however, read to the schoolchildren 
the full text of the Federal injunction, which 
calls for compulsory integration. He inter- 
pretedwthe meaning of the Federal injunc- 
tion as follows: 

“Questions have been asked of me and 
other law-enforcement officials as to the 
enforcibility of this injunction, I think 
the actions of the past few weeks or the 
past few days particularly speak in unmis- 
takable language that this injunction is en- 
forcible. 

“The other question so frequently asked 
is: Will this injunction apply to students 
under 21 or to acts inside the high school 
building? The answer is that this injunc- 
tion has no limits. It applies to everyone, 
everywhere, be they minors, adults, inside or 
outside any building in this county, * * + 

“To my knowledge in all of American his- 
tory it has never been necessary to read an 
instrument such as this, a Federal injunc- 
tion, before an especially called assembly of 
a student body.” ; 

The implications of this history-shattering 
precedent can be far reaching. It could 
mean that the word of a single Federal judge 
becomes law to the schoolchildren and their 
parents. For they are not told it can be 
appealed and reversed in a higher court, 
They are not told that anyone violating it 
will be deprived of his constitutional right 
to trial by jury. They are not told that con- 
tempt charges have been applied heretofore 
primarily to acts committed in a courtroom 
or with respect to property sejzed by an indi- 
vidual which he may be forced to bring to 
a courtroom. 

The idea that a Federal injunction has 
no limits, and that it can punish anybody, 
even outside the courtroom, for speaking or 
urging a course of action that a Federal judge 
may not like, means that the Bill of Rights— 
which guarantees free speech, free assembly, 
and trial by jury—has been torn to bits in 


Anderson County, Tenn, It means also that ` 


the State of Tennessee and the county of 
Anderson, which have the primary duty to 
enforce law and order, have given way to a 
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superior power—a Federal judge's arbitrary 
action. 

It is a tragic day in American history, and 
one wonders why the so-called “liberals” are 
silent and why there have been no protests 
from the civil liberty organizations that are 
so active when Communist sympathizers get 
involyed in “thought control” proceedings. 
Instead, there is almost total indifference to 
what's happening to constitutional rights 
and obligations in the State of Tennessee, 


We Bury Our Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- ' 
clude herein an article entitled “We Bury 
Our Friends,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
January 3, 1957. j 

The article is by Mr. A. N. Spanel, 
chairman of the International Latex 
Corp., and was presented by that cor-. 
poration as a public service, 

The article follows: 


We Bury Our Frrenps 


NEWLY PROPOSED MIDDLE EAST POLICY BY 
UNITED STATES COMPLETES THE CIRCLE—WE 
FIRST HELP DESTROY, THEN BURY BRITISH AND 
FRENCH INFLUENCE THERE 


Our fantastic foreign-policy antics, rem- 
iniscent only of the upside-down world of 
Alice in Wonderland, have once more pro- 
duced a tangled ball of contradictions. 

The Eisenhower administration has an- 
nounced a decision, subject to concurrence 
by Congress, to use American military force 
if necessary to defend the nations of the 
Middle East against Soviet aggression. 

This move to block Kremlin ambitions in a 
supremely strategic area by interposing 
American power unquestionably makes sense. 
It reaffirms the Truman doctrine, It may 
help dispel the unhappy and almost suicidal 
impression that peace-at-any-price delu- 
sions in Washington give Moscow unlimited 
scope for mischief. 

Had such a move been made a year earlier, 
when Soviet intrusion in the region first be- 
came clear, the Near East problem would not 
have been aggravated to its present dimen- 
sions and, no less important, the Western 
alliance would today have been in a healthier 
condition. 

But even in launching the new policy, in 
itself necessary, Washington has managed to 
involve itself in amazing ambiguities. The 
character of the decision, its timing, and the 
manner of its projection must necessarily be 
viewed in the light of American conduct and 
pronouncements in the preceding months. 
And thus viewed they seem almost calculated 
to thicken the fogs of confusion around this 
country’s international attitudes and 
intentions. 

Consider how recently we turned in 
righteous wrath against Britain and France 
when they finally took the initiative, in de- 
fense of their life-and-death interests, to 
head off Soviet encroachments in the Middle 
East. Our Government went so far as to 
make common cause with Nasser ‘and 
Khrushchev to restore the status quo ante— 
which is to say the very situation that now 
compels us to commit American force. 

That the danger is great enough to justify 
the commitment should be self-evident. As 
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one Washington correspondent puts it, “The 
Kremlin could conquer Europe by conquer- 
ing the Middle East.” The economic hayoc 
wrought by cutting off mideastern oil for 
just a few months shows clearly enough how 
a permanent Soviet stranglehold on the area 
could force Western Europe to dance to Mos- 
cow’s tune. 

Only in relation to the magnitude of this 
threat can the newly proposed American 
policy—and by the same token the Anglo- 
French action in Egypt—be understood and 
Judged. - 

What, in the eyes of our Government, was 
the “crime” of our two most important al- 
lies? Not merely that they resorted to force 
to counter a threat of such overwhelming 
proportions but that they did so unilaterally, 
without consulting the United States and 
outside the bounds of the United Nations. 

To leave no doubts in this connection, we 
loudly renounced the use of force, condemned 
unilateral action regardless of the enormity 
of the danger that provokes it, and promised 
to implement American policy only through 
the United Nations. As Dr. Hans J. Morgen- 
thau recently showed in a‘brilliant essay 
he called "The Decline and Fall of American 
Foreign Policy,” the United States took its 
stand on a strange blend of new pacifism, iso- 
lationism, and internationalism. 

While the world is still worrying over the 
implications of this strange stance, comes the 
latest decision—welcome in itself but utterly 
at variance with American behavior vis-a- 
vis the Anglo-French action. We now 
threaten the use of force in the same place 
and for the same reasons that Britian and 
France invoked it. 

And we do so unilaterally. 

We pilloried our major allies for taking 
military measures to halt Moscow’s domina- 
tion of Egypt and through Egypt of the 
whole Middle East. We prevented the down- 
fall of Nasser, which so obviously would have 
been a boon to peace. We helped cancel 
out the military advantage gained by Anglo- 
French initiative, undermined the prestige 
and authority of these two nations and lent 
our weight in the crippling of their econo- 
mic vitality. 

Yet now we concede in effect that the 
prospect of Soviet hegemony over the Mid- 
dle East is terrifying enough to justify uni- 
lateral employment of Western power. Hav- 
ing deepened the vacuum into which Soviet 
influence now flows more alarmingly than 
before, we add insult to injury by claiming 
for ourselves alone the right to act that 
we denied to England and France. How par- 
adoxical can oné government become with- 
out losing the respect of foes along with the 
confidence of friends? 

In affirming an intention to act -:milateral- 
ly, Washington come close to notifying the 
whole world that it has and needs no allies. 
This of course is ineptitude rather than 
planned purpose, yet it looks as if America 
were determined to push its most valuable 
free-world associates to the brink of political 
and military oblivion. Having almost mor- 
tally wounded our best friends, we seem to 
be preparing to bury them. 

True, there is a face saving gimmick. It 
is: asserted that the United States, unlike 
Britain and France, will use force only with 
the consent of the nations endangered by 
Soviet aggression. But this is palpably dip- 
lomatic doubletalk. Soviet aggression is 
most unlikely to take the form of overt mili- 
tary attack. The Kremlin has found infil- 
tration and subversion—of the order now 
on display in Syria—more to its taste and 
its talents. 

By the time a country is ready for the kilt, 
it is far too entangled in the Communist 
web to consent to being saved. It is by 
then so close to being a puppet that it con- 
demns would be saviors as imperialist med- 
ders. Both Syria and Egypt, in point of 
fact, have already branded the Eisenhower 
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extension of the Truman doctrine as Amer- 
ican colonialism. 

In terms of realistic power equations the 
gimmick is therefore political eyewash. The 
warning given to Moscow is that the United 
States will not countenance Soviet strangu- 
lation of Europe and the free world, whether 
by open aggression or by nonviolent meth- 
ods. If it doesn't mean that, it means noth- 
ing. 

It was to forestall the covert, nonyiolent, 
and more deadly sort of aggression that Lon- 
don and Paris acted in November, only to be 
slapped down and deeply weakened for their 
daring. Now the United States, which led 
the condemnation proceedings while Nasser 
cheered and Moscow jeered, declares that it 
will do what England and France did, if and 
when necessary. 

The logic of the historic struggle between 
the Communist and the free worlds, it thus 
appears, is inexorable. It has compelled 
Washington to acknowledge the grim nature 
of the menace in the Middle East which two 
other nations—because for them the danger 
was more direct and more terrible—recog- 
nized somewhat sooner. 

The same logic, one hopes, will drive Amer- 
ican statesmanship, now that it has reap- 
praised its new pacifism, to face up to the 
fallacies of its new isolationism. More than 
ever before, America needs strong and dedi- 
cated allies. It must not continue to cut off 
its nose to spite its face by downgrading the 
power and authority of those allies and in the 
process diminish the aggregate strength of 
the free world. 


Mr. Speaker, the fact that our foreign 
policy has failed during the last seyeral 
years has been proven most definitely by ~ 
recent events, and we are now confronted 
with a grave situation in the Middle East. 

However, although it is too late to cry 
over spilled milk, it is not too late to take 
appropriate action to resolve thése cur- 
rent difficulties, and we should now work 
toward developing a strong, decisive, and 
realistic foreign policy which will 
strengthen the cause of the entire free 
world. 

The two most vital issues today are the 
Suez problem and the Arab-Israeli situa- 
tion. We must strive to settle them 
amicably and equitably, and a strong 
foreign policy will contribute immeasur- 
ably to this end. 


The Root of the Middle Eastern Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following column written 
by James Reston on the Middle Eastern 
problem which appeared in the New York 
Times on January 6, 1957: 

THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM IN THE MIDDLE East 
(By James Reston) 

Washincron, January 5.—There are two 
dangers in the reaction to President Eisen- 
hower'’s appeal to the Congress today for a 
new United States policy in the confused and 
troubled Middle East. © 

The first is that the economic- 
military commitment in that area will be 
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oversold in the congressional committee as 
a cure-all for the problems of the Middle 
East, and the second is that, because it is 
obviously not a cure-all, it will be under- 
estimated. It is not easy to spot the middle 
ground, 

No program that commits the United States 
to oppose Communist armed aggression— 
not only Soviet but any Communist armed 
aggression—in a politically unstable area on 
the southern flank of the Soviet Union should 
be underestimated. 

There may be little danger of Moscow's 
sending the Re@ army across its borders Into 
Tran or Afghanistan in the foreseeable future 
or that Syria or Egypt will become an aggres- 
sive Communist satellite at war with its 
neighbors. 

But Mr. Eisenhower did not ask the Con- 
gress today for a 3-month or even.a 4-year 
commitment to bolster and defend the Mid- 
dle East, He asked for a commitment un- 
limited by time. He asked for permission to 
use United States troops, if necessary, to op- 
pose Communist aggression along 965 miles 
of the Soviet-Iranian border, along 1,100 
miles of the Soviet-Afghanistan border, and 
to oppose any Communist armed aggression 
in an area of 1,500,000 square miles, 5,000 
miles from home, which contains 53 percent 
of the world’s known oil reserves—and this 
is a lot of geography. 

SOME SERIOUS LIMITATIONS 


This is not something to be casually dis- 
missed. However, it does not deal with the 
danger of a new outbreak of fighting between 
Israel and Egypt over Israel's refusal to leave 
the Gaza Strip, or with the alarming deterio- 
ration of authority in the weak and artificial 
state of Jordan, or with the steady rise of 
Soviet influence in Syria which could turn 
that state into a Communist satellite with- 
out producing armed aggression or inviting 
United States intervention. 

More important, the President's appeal to 
the Congress today, important and historic as 
it is, does not deal with the root causes of 
the problem, for the Middle East crisis is 
merely one more effect of the collapse of 
British and French power in the world, and 
this administration, any more than its Dem- 
ocratic predecessors, has not faced up, even 
now, to that transcendent development. 

The so-called Greek-Turkish crisis of 1947, 
the Indochina crisis and the Algerian and 
Moroccan crises all went back to this same 
thing—the collapse of the prewar security 
system in the face of an irresistibly rising 
nationalism and Communist pressure. 

A SERIOUS MISCALCULATION 


Both the Democrats and the Republicans 
have underestimated this decline for the last 
10 years—!t is perhaps the most serious mis- 
calculation of American foreign policy since 
the war—and the Anglo-French defeat and 
humiliation in Egypt have hurried along that 
decline and created new problems which are 
only now beginning to appear on the world 
horizon. 

For the British are slowly and quietly but 
surely reaching decisions on the basis of their 
recent experience in the Middle East which 
will inevitably confront the United States 
with new decisions and responsibilities be- 
fore many more months have gone past. 

Before long the British will be cutting 
their overseas military and financial commit- 
ments to fit their new role of a secondary 
military power. They will start by with- 
drawing their financial support from Jor- 
dan—that in itself will provoke a new crisis 
in the Middle East not covered by the United 
States military guaranty. They are already 
talking of a substantial reduction in their 
forces in Germany, and elsewhere they are 
asking themselves: Why not rely on United 
States power in this century as the United 
States relied on ours in the 19th, rather than 
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Overextending ourselves financially in a role 
Wwe can no longer play? 
THE HOPEFUL SIDE 


There is one hopeful aspect of all this, for 
the British, in their search for a new way 
Of life, are thinking seriously at last of mak- 

common cause with a united Western 

. But every crisis that weakens them 

inevitably leads Washington to take over 
their burdens, 

The question, therefore, is whether the 
Rew world is going to continue to assume 
the responsibilities of the old, whether the 

ernment in Washington, which is trying 
desperately to level off its overseas expenses, 
is Prepared to assume new costs with every 
Crisis: in short, whether Washington is going 
deal with these questions piecemeal at 
the point of danger, or to get to the heart 
Of the crisis, which les not in the Middle 
but in the divisions and weaknesses of 
the Atlantic community, and particularly in 
the failure of the British to replace their 
Old system with the political and economic 
Unity of Western Europe. 


Zanesville: All-America City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to announce that the city of 
e in Muskingum County, located 
in the 15th Congressional District of 
Ohio, has received nationwide recogni- 
tion for civil achievement as an All- 
America City selected by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine. 
The naming of Zanesville is included in 
the January 22 edition of Look magazine 
Which is available throughout the coun- 
„ try tomorrow. 

It is highly significant that Zanesville 
is the only city in the State of Ohio which 
has been selected for this -honor this year 
and is one of only 11 cities throughout 
the Nation which have been so honored. 
I should like also to point out proudly 
that this is the second city in the 15th 
district in the past 2 years which has 
been so honored. Last year my home- 
town city of Cambridge, Ohio, was ac- 
corded this recognition and honor and it 
is a tremendous compliment to my dis- 
trict that the neighboring city of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, should be honored this year. 

This is recognition of the new spirit of 
dynamism which has develoyed in south- 
eastern Ohio. There local programs are 
being attacked aggressively and with 
imaginative force. The results of these 
efforts are now becoming apparent in 
the improvement of civic, social, and 
economic conditions. 

I have watched the city of Zanesville 
deal with a great number of problems 
throughout the years. I have seen it 
Succeed in meeting seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles which stood in the 
way of progress and growth. The 
People of that community are hard- 
working, determined people. The mer- 
chants and the industries of Zanesville 
have put forth a cooperative effort to 
achieve success in creating a prosperous 
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and better community. Recognition of 
this fine cooperative effort by the award 
of All-America City to Zanesville, Ohio, 
is justly earned, richly deserved, and the 
people of the community are to be con- 
gratulated. Zanesville now stands as 
an example to other communities 
throughout the Nation. 


An Outstanding Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter from Mr. J. W. 
Kirkpatrick, of Twist, Ark. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick took occasion to praise the work 
of one of the fine young men working 
in the Agricultural Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. I think that 
the tribute to Mr. Billy J. Reynolds, of 
Marion, Ark., might serve also as a trib- 
ute to the many excellent employees in 
the Department who are exercising the 
duties of their office in such a manner as 
to be of greatest service to the citizens 
engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. Kirkpatricks’ letter, as it applied 
to Mr. Reynolds’ service, reads as fol- 
lows: 

I had an occasion to arise yesterday that I 
think is worth passing along to you. It is 
my idea of an excellent example of the kind 
of public servant that the Agriculture De- 
partment should have. 

As chairman of the cotton subcommittee, 
I see where you are holding hearings in 
Georgia and Texas with reference to the 
Department of Agriculture’s handling of the 
cotton and soil bank insofar as cot- 
ton is concerned, 

It is a most pleasant experience to en- 
counter a man working for the Department 
of Agriculture who has a sense of the im- 
portance of teamwork in the farmer's prob- 
lem in approaching his job as an Agricultural 
official head on a local level. We have a very 
outstanding man in this regard in Mr. Billy 
Reynolds, the head of the ASC office for 
Crittenden County located at Marion. He is 
a man who would find distasteful such 
things as cliques and special favorites, but 
a man with a tremendous sense of fair play 
in dealing with all the farmers under his 
county office. 5 

His every effort is to try to fit the rules 
and regulations of his office to the working 
conditions of the county as he sees them 
on s grassroots level, so to speak. No con- 
gressional investigation would be necessary 
if all Agriculture Department officials on a 
grassroots level had the same sense of co- 
operation and partnership with which Mr. 
Reynolds always approaches a problem aris- 
ing with reference to a farmer in Crittenden 
County. While, of course, he is not con- 
nected with the classing phase of cotton such 
as you are investigating, the functions of his 
office do vitally affect the very existence of 
every farmer in Crittenden County. 

When I carried little J to the hospital 
yesterday, one of the things that worried 
me the most was the problem of a report on 
a certain matter to the county ASO office. 
I picked up the telephone and called Mr. 
Reynolds from the hospital and explained 
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to him the predicament. He immediately 
worked out a plan for me to defer 2 or 3 
days in reporting on the matter. It took 
& big load off my mind under the circum- 
stances and I being so upset over our boy. 

Things like this are almost commonplace 
with Mr. Reynolds, who patterns his office to 
the working needs of the Crittenden County 
farmers. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a splended com- 
pliment to Mr. Reynolds, and I wanted 
the Members to hear of this fine Federal 
employee and to share with me the 
pleasure it gives to find such understand- 
ing of the duties of the Government to 
the citizens. 


Pope Pius’ Christmas Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant addresses delivered 
in the months since we last met was 
the 18th annual Christmas message de- 
livered by His Holiness Pope Pius XII on 
December 24. 

In his message, His Holiness appealed 
to all the free nations to resist the 
threats and pressures of the Soviet 
Union. It was certainly his strongest 
attack ever on the rulers in the Kremlin; 
surely it was also one of his finest ad- 
dresses. 

Pope Pius uttered the thoughts of all 
men of good will when he said: 

Only the unanimous and courageous be- 
havior of all who love the truth and the 
good can preserve peace—and will pre- 
serve it. 


In order that all Members may have 
the opportunity of reading the Pope’s in- 
spiring Christmas message, I insert ex- 
cerpts from the official translation as 
printed in the New York Times of De- 
cember 24, 1956: 


EXCERPTS From THE POPE'S CHRISTMAS 
MESSAGE 


The inexhaustible mystery of the nativity 
of Our Lord is about to be proclaimed once 
again to men on earth, who today, perhaps 
more than ever, are athirst for truth and 
security. 

The mysterious brightness which shone 
forth on the holy night from the humble 
manger of the Son of Mary, and the chorus 
of angels announcing peace, brought to new 
life in souls by the splendor and melody 
of the sacred rites, are renewing for men 
of today, who have been deluded by so many 
false hopes, the divine invitation to seek 
clearness of vision in the mystery of God, 
and in His love, true life. 

May all men be able to accept the heav- 
enly invitation and, with the trusting sin- 
cerity of the shepherds to whom the mystery. 
of Christmas was first revealed, say in their 
turn: “Let us go over to Bethlehem and 
let us see this: word that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath showed to us” (Luke 
2: 15). 

The present generation like those which 
have preceded it would turn from the crib 
of the Redeemer glorifying and praising God, 
because in Christ they, too, have their only 
Saviour. 
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Let this, therefore, dear sons and daugh- 
ters, be the Christmas greeting which our 
fatherly heart, saddened but not cast down, 
intends to express to you this year, in which 
threatening storms have returned to cast 
their shadows over the horizons of peace. 

A SEARCH FOR TRANQUILLITY 

To men terrified anew, who are peering 
into the darkness in search of a faint glim- 
mer of light and tranqulility, such as may 
soothe their tortured spirit in the deep con- 
tradiction of the present age, we point to 
the divine manger at Bethlehem whence re- 
echoes again that message of certain hope: 
“Erunt prava in directa, et aspera in vias 
planas’—“The crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough ways plain" (Luke 
8: 5). 

It is beyond doubt that the weight of a 
flagrant contradiction presses down the hu- 
man race in the 20th century, as if 

- striking it In its pride: On the one hand, 
there is the confident expectation of modern 
man, fashioner and eyewitness of the second 
technical revolution, that he can create & 
world of plenty in wealth and goods, a world 
freed from poverty and uncertainty. 

On the other hand, there is the bitter 
reality of the long years of grief and ruin, 
with the resulting fear—greater in these last 
months—of not succeeding in founding even 
a mere modest beginning of harmony and 
lasting peace. 

THERE IS AN ESSENTIAL ERROR 

Something, then, is not proceeding aright 
in the internal scheme of modern life; an 
essential error must be sapping its founda- 
tion. But where is that concealed? How 
and by whom can it be corrected? In a 
word, will modern man succeéd in overcom- 
ing, especially within himself, that depress- 
ing contradiction of which he is the author 
and the victim? 

Christians are convinced they can over- 
come it by remaining firm on the foundation 
of nature and faith. They are convinced 
that the very contradiction of today demon- 
strates conclusively the deep cleavage be- 
tween life and Christian belief, and that it 
is necessary, before all else, to cure this evil. 

The first obligation of a Christian would 
be to persuade man of today not to look on 
human nature with a systematic pessimism 
or with a gratuitous optimism, but rather to 
recognize the real dimensions of his power. 

Moreover, he will try to make his con- 
temporaries—men of this second technical 
revolution—understand that it is not neces- 
sary for them to free themselves from the 
yoke of religion to solve this contradiction 
and not feel its effects. On the contrary, 
Christian religion places the contradiction 
under that light which knows how to sep- 
arate the truth from the false and to offer 
to as many as suffer its oppression the only 
solution possible without shock or ruin. 

The second error of so-called realistic 
thought, which is at the bottom of the 
present-day contradiction, consists in the 
claim to create a society entirely new, with- 
out taking into account the historic reality 
of man, neither that of his free act which 
determines it nor of the religion which this 
liberty fosters and approves, It is impos- 
sible to foresee all the consequences of this 
error; but the most immediate will be the 
destruction of that security which the world 
ardently desires, but which is, at present, so 

us. 
SECURITY IS KEENEST DESIRE 


Security—the keenest desire of those alive 
today, They ask for it from society and its 
plans, But the self-styled realists of this 
age have proved themselves incapable of giv- 
ing it because they wish to put themselves 
in place of the Creator and make themselves 
arbiters of the plan of creation. 

Freedom and personal responsibility, prop- 
erly ordered social relations, progress cor- 
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rectly understood—these are, indeed, human 
values, for man effects them and profits by 
them; but they are likewise religious and 
divine values, if one considers their source, 

Now even in the West there is an effort to 
attack and banish from modern society the 
very basis of these values, in the name 
“laicism,” of man’s vain self-sufficiency. 
Thus, this strange condition has come about 
that not a few public figures, possessing no 
strong religious conviction, wish, and are 
obliged, to defend for the sake of the com- 
mon good those fundamental values which 
draw their being only from religion and from 
God. 

For our part, we, as head of the church, 
have up to now avoided, just as we did in 
previous cases, calling Christendom to a 
crusade. We can, however, call for full 
understanding of the fact that where reli- 
gion is a vital living heritage men do look 
upon the struggle unjustly forced on them 
by their enemy as a crusade. 

COURAGEOUS BEHAVIOR NEEDED 


If unpleasant realities force us to set forth 
the terms of the struggle in clear language, 
no one can properly accuse us of favoring 
the stiffening of opposing blocs, and still less 
of having in some fashion abandoned that 
mission of peace which flows from our apos- 
tolic office. Rather, if we kept silence, we 
would have to fear the judgment of God. 
We remain closely allied to the cause of 
peace, and God alone knows how much we 
yearn to be able to announce it in full and 
happy tones with the angels of Christmas. 

We are convinced that today, too, in face 
of an enemy determined to impose on all 
peoples, in one way or another, a special and 
intolerable way of life, only the unanimous 
and courageous behavior of all who love the 
truth and the good can preserve peace, and 
will preserve it. 

Present-day conditions, which find no 
counterparts in the past, should be clear 
to everyone. There is no longer room for 
doubt concerning the aims and methods 
which rely on tanks, when these latter noisily 
crash over borders, sowing death in order to 
force civilian peoples into a pattern of life 
they explicitly detest; when destroying, as it 
were, the stages of possible negotiation and 
mediation, the threat is made of using 
atomic weapons to gain certain demands, be 
they justified or not. 

DEFENSE AGAINST ATTACK 


It is clear that in the present circum- 
stances there can be verified in a nation the 
situation wherein every effort to avoid war 
being expended in vain, war—for effective 
self-defense and with the hope of a favorable 
outcome against unjust attack—could not be 
considered unlawful. 

If, therefore, a body representative of the 
people and a government—both having been 
chosen by free elections—in a moment of 
extreme danger decide, by legitimate instru- 
ments of internal and external policy, on 
defensive precautions, and carry out the plans 
which they consider necessary, they do not 
act immorally; so that a Catholic citizen 
cannot invoke his own conscience in order to 
refuse to serve and fulfill those duties the law 
imposes, On this matter we feel that we are 
in perfect harmony with our predecessors. 

There are then occasions and times in the 
life of nations in which only recourse to high- 
er principles can establish clearly the bound- 
aries between right and wrong, between what 
is lawful and what is immoral, and bring 
peace to consciences faced with grave de- 
cisions. It is, therefore, consoling that in 
some countries, amid today’s debates, men 
are talking about conscience and its de- 
mands. 

Although the program which is at the 
foundation of the United Nations aims at 
the realization of absolute values in the co- 
existence of peoples, in recent past has, how- 
ever, shown that the false realism is suc- 
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ceeding in prevailing in not a few of its 
members, even when it is a question of re- 
storing respect for these same values of 
human society, openly trampled upon. 
POLICING BY U. N. SUPPORTED 

The unilateral view, which tends to work 
in the various circumstances only according 
to personal interest and power, is succeed- 
ing in bringing about accusations of de- 
stroying the peace. 


No one expects or demands the impossible, 


not even from the United Nations; but one 
should have a right to expect that their 
authority should have had its weight, at least 
through observers, in the places in which the 
essential values of man are in extreme 
danger. 

Although the United Nations’ condemna- 
tion of the grave violations of the rights of 
men and of entire nations is worthy of recog- 
nition, one can nevertheless wish that, in 
similar cases, the exercise of their rights, as 
members of this organization, be denied to 
States which refuse even the admission of 
observers—thus showing that their concept 
of state sovereignty threatens the very 
foundations of the United Nations. 

This organization ought also to have the 
right and the power of forestalling all mili- 
tary intervention of one state In another, 
whatever be the pretext under which it is 
effected, and also the right and power of 
assuming, by means of a sufficient police 
force, the safeguarding of order in the state 
which is threatened. 


GENERAL DISARMAMENT URGED 


If we allude to these defects, it is because 
we desire to see the authority of the United 
Nations strengthened, especially for effecting 
general disarmament which we have so much 
at heart. In fact only in the ambit of an 
institution like the United Nations can the 
promise of individual nations to reduce arm- 
ament, especially to abandon production 
and use of certain arms, be mutually ex- 
changed under the strict obligation of inter- 
national law. 

Likewise only the United Nations is at 
present in a position to exact the observance 
of this obligation by assuming effective con- 
trol of the armaments of all nations without 
exception. 

The acceptance of the control: This is the 
point crucial for victory, where every nation 
will show its sincere desire for peace, 

The desire for peace: Free man’s most val- 
uable possession, this life’s inestimable 
treasure, peace is the fruit of men’s effort, 
but also a precious gift of God. The Chris- 
tian knows it since he has understood it at 
the cradle of the newborn Son of God; on 
His truth and on His commandments, the 
supreme absolute values, all order is found- 
ed and by them guarded and rendered fruit- 
ful in works of progress and civilization. 

AID TO HUNGARY LAUDED 


In concluding we add one final word of 
encouragement. It is most consoling for us 
to see the sympathetic and generous reac- 
tion toward the oppressed Hungarian nation 
on the part of all our beloved sons, of charit- 
able organizations, of entire nations, and 
also of the fairminded newspapers. We are 
likewise convinced that good men will not 
cease to pray and to make sacrifices to lighten 
the sad conditions of this martyred people. 

There are already many on the earth who, 
in the turbulent changes of the last 10 years, 
have experienced personally what misery is, 
How would it be possible to remain indif- 
ferent before the dire want of others? And 
how can they who are living in comfort re- 
main insensible to the poverty of their 
neighbor? ; 

But together with your charity, may there 
be granted in abundance to those in mis- 
fortune, above all else, the light and the 
life of the mystery of Christ’s birth. Both 
have been given in Christ; and this grace, 
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this peace, this trust in God which will re- 
Store all justice and reward all sacrifice, will 
Not be able to be taken away from them by 
any human power. 

And now on all those listening, and espec- 
jally on those suffering, on the humble and 
on the poor, on those who are enduring 
Persecutions for justice's sake (Matthew, 
verse 10), may our apostolic benediction 
descend, as a pledge of divine grace. 


The Eisenhower Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial, which ap- 
Peared in the New York Times on the 
Subject of President Eisenhower's Middle 
Eastern program: 

THE EISENHOWER PLAN 


It doesn't matter whether or not the Mid- 
dle Eastern program President Eisenhower 
Yesterday presented to Congress—and indeed 
to the whole free world—was or was not a 
“doctrine.” We are not so much in need of 
new doctrines as we are of wise and humane 
Ways of implementing old doctrines. 

The doctrine in this case is an ancient one 
that has matured over the centuries and is 
Called democracy. It is the right of peoples 
and nations to govern themselves, and their 
Tight to be protected in that right. 

This message does not show the United 
States coming as a conqueror, or as & suc- 
Cessor regime, into an area left open by the 
withdrawal of former overlords. As far as 
the countries of the Middle East are con- 
cerned, we will come only when we are in- 
Vited; we will put economic aid ahead of 
Military ald; we will move only when Con- 
gress and the President are in full agree- 
ment; we will respect the treaty obligations 
we now have with twoscore nations; and we 
will do all we can within the framework of 
the United Nations Charter and nothing in- 
Consistent with the letter or the principles of 
that instrument. 

The new program, as the President ex- 
plained it, is not really new and is not really 
a program. It is not precisely what we had 
looked for after Stalin’s death and demo- 
tion, When the President said that “the 
Teason for Russia's interest in the Middle 
East is solely that of power politics,” he was 
admitting the loss of the great hopes enter- 
tained at the Geneva Summit Conference a 
year and a half ago. The times are grim. 
The President was not thinking yesterday 
of preventing war by mutual agreement 
with Russia; he was thinking of preventing 
war by giving Russia fair warning that if she 
Attacks any Middle Eastern state and that 
State asks our military assistance we will go 
in with all we have. 

The applause with which Members of 
Congress received Mr, Eisenhower yesterday 
Was more than perfunctory. It came, we be- 
lleve, from a wholly nonpartisan realiza- 
tion that our Government could not sit on 
the banks of the Potomac and brood over 
the Middle Eastern situation without doing 
anything. If we left the Middle East en- 
tirely alone we would not be leaving it free. 
The inhabitants of that area simply do not 
have enough power to maintain peace and 
Security by their own unassisted efforts. 
When Britain and France moved out 2 weeks 
ago after a 48-day occupation of part of the 
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Suez Canal zone there was nothing left for 
us to do but move—not into the debated real 
estate, but into the turbulent situation. 
We could do this the more consistently be- 
cause in spite of some heavy American oil 
investments in the Middle East we have no 
crucial interests there—save one alone. 

The one crucial interest we do have there, 
as the President did in fact put it, is “our 
desire for a world environment of freedom, 
not servitude.” To this end we voted against 
our own friends and allies in the United Na- 
tions a few weeks ago, and to this end we now 
stand ready as before to defend those same 
friends and allies in Western Europe and, in 
a policy now strongly reaffirmed, to sus- 
tain the legitimate rights of all nations in 
the Middle East. 

When the President announced his in- 
tention to send a special mission to the 
Middle East “to explain the cooperation we 
are prepared to give” he underlined the 
democratic nature of our purposes. We are 
not setting up a new power bloc. We will 
go as friends and on invitation, not as con- 
querers or masters, not as colonial exploit- 
ers or imperialists. 

Even so, we may expect some lack of im- 
mediate understanding among the Arab 
States. We will need patience in dealing 
with the antagonisms stirred up by recent 
events—and by other events long ago. We 
cannot solve the ancient and modern prob- 
lems of the Levant by a few words, a few 
dollars or the of friendship. We 
cannot even promise friendship, in the fa- 
miliar meaning of that word, for any Middle 
Eastern head of government—Colonel Nasser, 
for instance—who hereafter tries to gain ad- 
vantage by playing off the Communists 
against the nations of the free world. 

We can, however, promise friendship for 
peoples—the Egyptians included. We can 
work for a live-and-let-live agreement among 
the little nations of the Middle East—Israel 
included. We can give more than money; 
we can give understanding. This is the 
real challenge for us. It is for us, though 
standing ready with power if this is required, 
to try most of all for prosperity, for peace, 
for justice, and for good will in these ancient 
and deeply troubled lands. 


Paul Helms—A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sorrow, and regret that I in- 
form the House of the passing of Mr. 
Paul H. Helms, one of California’s out- 
standing citizens. Mr. Helms devoted 
his life to the cause of community bet- 
terment, good sportsmanship, and good 
citizenship. His leadership and fore- 
sight helped to make southern California 
the great and prosperous area that it is. 

No man ever did more to further the 
ideals of good citizenship and high moral 
conduct in the minds of our young people 
than did Paul Helms. 

He was a personal friend of President 
Eisenhower and one of his earliest sup- 
porters. His sound and sage advice to 
our President and other Government 
leaders, including many of us in the 
Congress, gave the people of our Nation 
the benefit of his experience and wisdom 
in national and international affairs. 
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I shall always recall with great pride 
the fact that I served with him as a 
California delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1952. 

Mr. Speaker, all who knew Mr. Helms 
will miss him greatly, but he has left 
the world a better place to live in because 
of his kindness, generosity, and commu- 
nity leadership. 

I wish to include as part of my remarks 
an article from the January 6, 1957, Los 
Angeles Times which discusses the life 
and works of Mr. Helms. 

PAUL HELMS, BAKERY Heap, DIES 


Paul H., Helms, bakery executive who cham- 
pioned the cause of sports champions around 
the world, died of cancer yesterday at his 
apartment residence, 10401 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. He was 67. 

As founder of a foundation honoring ath- 
letes and a sports hall of fame, he invested 
an estimated $750,000 in promoting sports 
and sportsmanship. 

GAVE MANY TROPHIES 


He gave away thousands of trophies and 
medals to top athletes of the Nation and 
world and tens of thousands of scrolls. 

At Helms Hall—the only privately owned 
sports museum in the world—he collected. 
trophies and equipment of famous athletes. 
Exhibits included uniforms, gloves, bats, hel- 
mets, and other mementos of sports. 

Mr, Helms had been ill for a lengthy period 
but never lost interest in his love for sports, 
It was only his doctor's orders which kept 
him from attending last year's Olympics at 
Melbourne. 

Mr. Helms was both a successful business- 
man and a civic leader. 


WAS CIVIC LEADER 


He had served as director of many public 
groups; The airport commission, Greater Los 
Angeles Plans, Inc., and others. He was a 
director of Los Angeles Area Building Funds, 
Inc., the Los Angeles branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and the De Mille Foundation. 
He was chairman of the board of directors for 
the Ford Foundation adult education fund. 

In politics he was Republican. He was a 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
ventions in 1948 and 1952 and in 1956 he 
was President Eisenhower's host when the 
President vacationed in Palm Springs, 

But Mr. Helms was best known for his love 
of sports. 

STARTED FOUNDATION 


In 1936 he founded the Helms Athletic 
Foundation. In its 20 years he distributed 
more than 1,500 trophies, 7,500 medals, and 
20,000 scrolls to outstanding athletes. Every 
Southland athlete of note since 1936 earned 
at least one of Mr. Helms’ awards. 

In 1948 he built the Helms Hall of Fame 
here to honor outstanding figures in the 
athletic world. aA Ns i 

In 1949 he established the Helms World 
Trophy to recognize leading athletes in in- 
ternational competition since 1896—the year 
the modern Olympics started. Smaller rep- 
licas of the award went to the leading ath- 
letes of the six continents each year. His 
name was known throughout the world in 
athletic circles. He received many awards 
from foreign countries for his contributions 
to amateur athletics, 


SERVED AS OLYMPICS AIDE 


Mr. Helms was named delegate-at-large to 
the Amateur Athletic Union in 1949. He was 
chairman of the board for the Southern Call- 
fornia Committee for the Olympic Games. 

Paul Hoy Helms was born September 19, 
1889, in Ottawa, Kans. His father was Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Helms, Methodist minister 
and later for 20 years pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Helms attended Lafayette High School 
in Buffalo, N. ¥., and was graduated from 
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Syracuse University—where he was coxswain 
and commodore of the crew—in 1912. 


AWARDED DEGREE 


In 1948, his alma mater granted him an 
honorary doctor of laws degree. 

After college he sold life insurance in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where he met his wife, 
Pearl Ellis. They were married June 10, 1914, 
and Helms switched to a house-to-house 
bakery job in Cleveland. 

“J was tired of selling something where 
you had to die to win,” he explained later. 
“I wanted a business where you had to buy 
to live.” 

Later he returned to Buffalo, where he 
built up a small bakery from 1 to 200 routes 
and became half owner. In 1922 he went to 
New York City as treasurer of the Ward 
Baking Co. 

He retired in 1926 as president of the 
General Baking Co., but 4 years later he 
went into business again in Los Angeles. 

BACK IN BUSINESS 


“The depression,” he said, "took me off my 
‘chair and put me back in business. 

In 1930, he started Helms Bakery with 32 
employees and 11 routes. In 1954, the firm 
had 725 salesmen, 2,000 workers, and 2 
bakeries turning out 1,000,000 loaves of 
bread a week. 

One of Mr. Helm's proudest boasts was 
that he had provided bread for the Olympic 
Games tables every 4 years since the Los 
Angeles Games in 1932. 

Mr, Helms was a fellow of Claremont Col- 
lege, a member of Beta Theta Pi Fraternity, 
a Mason, a member of the California and 
Los Angeles Country Clubs and a director 
of his own Smoke Tree Ranch, Inc., of Palm 
Springs. k 
In addition to his widow, he leaves a son, 
Paul H. Helms, Jr.; 2 daughters, Mrs. Elizą- 
beth Jane Bell and Mrs, Lois Margaret Has- 
tings, and 5 grandchildren. 


Jadge Reuben Oppenheimer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last year 
& Vacancy occurred on the supreme bench 
of the great city of Baltimore, a district 
of which I have the honor to represent, 
This vacancy was filled when Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, of Mary- 
land, selected one of its most illustrious 
sons, a true scholar and a very fine gen- 
tleman, to fill this high post in the per- 
son of Reuben Oppenheimer, Esq. By 
this appointment, the Governor of the 
State of Maryland has manifested his 
interest in upholding the high traditions 
of the bench of the Maryland Free State. 
After having served on the bench for a 
while with distinction and with full ap- 
probation by the bar, he was elected for a 
full 15-year term by the voters of the city 
of Baltimore. During his tenure in office, 
Judge Reuben Oppenheimer has dis- 
played his capacity as a great jurist in 
that he brought to the bench those quali- 
ties of erudition and heart that are so 
essential to one who is called upon to de- 
cide issues vital to the litigants that ap- 
pear before him. ‘ 

Yesterday at a testimonial breakfast 
given in honor of Judge Reuben Oppen- 
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heimer at the Har Sinai Temple in Balti- 

more, which is America’s pioneer Reform 

Jewish Congregation, the Governor of 

Maryland delivered a very stirring and 

thought-provoking address as to the ju- 

diciary. Because of the excellence of 

Governor McKeldin’s remarks, I deem it 

of sufficient national interest that, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 

GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include that bril- 

liant speech. 

Governor McKeldin’s address is as fol- 
lows: 

ADDRESS oF Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN AT 
THE BROTHERHOOD BREAKFAST IN HONOR OF 
JUDGE REUBEN OPPENHEIMER, HAr-SINAI 
TEMPLE, BALTIMORE, MD., JANUARY 6, 1957 
The constitution and statutes of the State 

of Maryland prescribe certain conditions that 

a man must meet before he may lawfully 

occupy a seat on the bench; and these are, 

technically, the qualifications of a judge. 

But I am sure nobody expects me to discuss 

them. They are too plain and simple to need 

discussion, and we all know that some quali- 
fications of a judge are anything but plain 
and simple. 

It is of these things that I prefer to speak, 
things so elusive that they slip through the 
rough net of legal language. For instance, 
here is a dictum that I think most of us will 
agree is pretty sound: “If thou be a severe, 
sour-complexioned man, then I here disal- 
low thee to be a competent judge.” ‘True, 
that does not come from any famous juris- 
consult, but from old Izaak Walton, the 
“compleat angler,” and it is not embodied in 
law; but history has demonstrated over and 
over that it is true, 

If you think we should cling to strictly 
professional opinion, then hear Sir Francis 
Bacon, whose eminence as a lawyer nobody 
can deny. His last word on judges is “Above 
all things, integrity is their portion and 
proper virtue.” This is authoritative, but I 
challenge you to draft a statute, keeping in 
mind the precision essential in statutory lan- 
guage, that shall give an exact definition of 
integrity. It is impossible. If we could do 
that, we might write laws so perfect that 
legality and morality would be the same 
thing, which every man of experience knows 
has never been done and never will be done, 

The requirements described in the con- 
stitution and laws are effective in screening 
out characters blatantly unfit for the judi- 
cial office. But there are many men who can 
meet everyone of the legal specifications, in- 
cluding good moral character, but who are 
nevertheless unfit to be judges. In fact, 
some virtues may disqualify a man for this 
office. For example, sympathy for the under- 
dog, for the victims of our complex civiliza- 
tion, is one of the greatest of civic virtues; 
but when it becomes a burning passion it is 
capable of distorting judgment. On the other 
hand, respect for the wisdom of the past is 
certainly a virtue in anyone involved in the 
conduct of public affairs; but, in excess, it, 
too, distorts judgment. Both qualities, use- 
ful and admirable in themselves, may under 
certain circumstances become disqualifica- 
tions for the bench. 

I pass over in silence such gross disquali- 
fications as venality, favoritism, cowardice, 
and reckless ambition, for the occasion does 
not require me to touch upon them. We are 
met here in honor of Judge Reuben Oppen- 
heimer, who is so far removed from these 
things that even to mention them in his 
presence is to stray away from the subject; 
for when we talk of this guest of honor the 
subject is what makes a good judge, not what 
betrays a bad one. 

It seems to me, though, that we can afford 
to narrow that down a little. There are, of 
course, qualities that are timeless, qualities 
that count in every century and every coun- 


try. Some things that made Solon a good _ 
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judge 25 centuries ago also make Oppenheim- 
er a good judge today, and the first of these, 
as Bacon said, is integrity. But the flow of 
events, and changing circumstances, con< 
stantly shift the emphasis even among these 
everiasting values. What was all important 
yesterday is less so today, but something eise 
comes up in its place. 

For instance, I doubt that Judge Oppen- 
heimer has ever had need for the sort of 
courage exhibited by Gascoigne, Chief Jus- 
tice of England, when he ordered the-Prince 
of Wales arrested in the time of Henry IV. 
I do not doubt that he has it, but in the 
absence of a dangerous king he has not need- 
ed it. On the other hand, Justice Gascoigne 
never had to thread his way through the 
intricate and perplexing questions that are 
presented to our modern courts every day. 

So, taking for granted the basic virtues 
of honesty, courage, and knowledge of the 
law, I invite your attention to certain qual- 
ifications greatly needed by a judge in one 
particular place, Maryland, at one particular 
time, the middle of the 20th century. 

First among these I would place a sinewy 
intelligence. By that I mean one that, like 
a sinew, is both strong and supple. A bone 
is strong, but it is not supple. Skin is sup- 
ple, but it is not strong. But a sinew can 
easily adapt itself to sudden changes of posi- 
tion without loss of strength. The minds of 
men fall into similar classifications, and each 
type has its uses, but for the bench at this 
period of history the combination of sup- 
pleness and strength is ideal. 

The reason is this: justice is Justice, yes- 
terday, today, and forever; but what con- 
stitutes exact justice is never the same 2 
days in succession. If that seems an extreme 
statement, consult your own experience. Any 
man here who, like the 20th century, is in 
the fifties, can remember the time when $2.50 
a day was a pretty good wage. Fifty years 
ago many & man could, and did, feed a fam- 
ily on $15 a week and, at least for unskilled 
labor, it was regarded as a fairly just wage; 
but try to tell a working man today that there 
is any justice in it. 

You may be thinking, oh, yes, but that 
applies to money and everyone knows that 
the value of money changes. Justice, 
though, extends into morals, and morals 
don't change. True enough; but men’s un- 
derstanding of morals changes constantly. 
Fathers of teen-age children and defeated 
candidates often take the gloomy view that 
it changes for the worse, but all agree that 
it changes, and in some things it certainly 
changes for the better. Slave owning and 
duelling, for example, were once regarded 
as quite consistent with morality, but not 
now, and slighter, but quite as definite, 
changes are occurring constantly. 

I submit that a man whose mind is not 
alert to this subtle alteration in the climate 
of opinion is bound to make a bad judge. 
This is not in the least an argument. that 
judges should turn themselves into legisia- 
tors and rewrite the laws according to their 
own whims. It is merely an acknowledgment 
that the very existence of judges is a con- 
fession that the law requires interpretation; 
and a man who Interprets the laws in the 
light of 1857 is not qualified to sit upon the 
bench in 1957. 

A judge cannot always administer justice. 
I have no doubt that there are upon our 
statute books laws that time has rendered 
not merely obsolete but flatly unjust, and 
when such a statute is Invoked the judge’s 
hands are bound. But the great bulk of 
legislation was carefully written to allow 
some play for the rule of reason in its appli- 
cation; and it is Just here that the judicial 
mind that ts alive and alert becomes, not 
the law maker, but the great stimulant of 
public respect for and confidence In the law. 

For let us never forget that the law, in 
the experience of those who come in con- 
tact with it, is not the great principles 
enunciated by Coke and Mansfield, by Chan- 
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Cellor Kent and Holmes and Brandeis. The 

w, to the man at the bar, is what the judge 

Says it is; and if what the judge says accords 

With that man’s sense of justice and reason, 

his respect for the law is established on the 
t possible basis. 

But how is a man to maintain the flexi- 
bility of mind essential to understanding 
the human, as well as the technical prob- 
lems inyolved in the case before him? Not 
by resorting to his library, I assure you. 

e proper study of mankind is man,” and 
the only textbook on the subject is man. If 
A jurist had mastered all the tomes in all 
the law libraries on earth he would be only 

educated for his job if he had not 
Studied with equal care the man in the 
Street. No one studies carefully that in 
Which he is not interested, and that brings 
US to the very first qualification of an as- 
Pirant to the judicial robe: a genuine and 
lively interest in his fellowmen, not as liti- 
grants, not as case histories, but in O. Henry's 
Words, as “his brothers, seeking the ideal.” 

It is a pleasure to-bear witness that in 
this fundamental sense our guest of honor 
today is a qualified judge. His learning in 
the law he has demonstrated through many 
Years, His integrity no man questions. His 
Courage, his industry, his intelligence, are 

ond debate. But underlying all these, 
Supporting all these, is the broad foundation 
Of human understanding and human sym- 
Pathy without which no man can compre- 
hend what equal and exact justice is. 

Judge Oppenheimer, I congratulate you on 
this fine demonstration of the confidence 
and pride that your fellow citizens repose 
in you. As one of those fellow citizens I 
join happily in that demonstration; and as 
Governor of the State it is my privilege and 
Pleasure to declare it richly earned. For 
as lawyer, as judge, and, above all, as citizen 
Of Maryland, you have measured up splen- 
didiy to Wordsworth’s ideal of the wearer of 
the ermine: 

He Only judges right. who weighs, compares, 
nd, in the sterner sentence which his voice 

mounces, ne'er abandons charity. * 


Bolstering the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
0 extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial on the 
Middle East situation which appeared in 
the Washington Post on Monday, Jan- 
Uary 7, 1957: = 

BOLSTERING THE NEAR East 

There will be almost unanimous agreement 
In this country with the purposes of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's program for the Near East. 
As Mr. Elsenhower made clear to Congress on 
Saturday, the United States is not seeking 
itself.t6 fill the vacuum caused by the change 
Of power relationships in the Near East. It 

seeking, rather, to encourage the nations 
Of the area to fill it themselves by develop- 
ing and stabilizing their Independence. The 
Prime essential in this process is to deter 
Russia from pushing further into-the area 
€ither directly or indirectly. 

This doctrine is wholly consonant with the 
Principles of the United Nations, to which 
Mr. Eisenhower adverted frequently. Mr. 
Nehru should find nothing offensive in the 
Objectives. ‘There is plenty of room for 
debate over the administration's tactics, 
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tardiness, and omissions. But Congress 
could not refuse basic approval of the re- 
quest for authority to create an economic 
and military shield without appearing to 
veto a necessary expression of American lead- 
ership—and, indeed, without repudiating 
past exercises of leadership. 

Three components make up the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. Economic aid to “any nation 
or group of nations” happily leaves the door 
open for a regional approach. Military aid 
would be extended on the same basis. Fi- 
nally, American military forces would be em- 
ployed if necessary and if requetsed by the 
nation concerned to protect its territorial 
and political independence against overt 
aggression from “any nation controlled by 
international communism.” The language 
is significant. It means, for example, that if 
a Communist coup were perpetrated in Syria 
and Syria were to undertake an attack on 
any of her neighbors. American power would 
be avallable for intervention on behalf of 
the victim. 

Much of the importance of this policy, as 
this newspaper noted the other day, is psy- 
chological. It seeks to bolster the independ- 
ence of the area by telling the Russians, in 
the manner of the Monroe Doctrine of 130 
years ago, that American power will be used 
to keep them out. By implication this is đe- 
signed to cover not only the Near East but 
Africa as well. 

Not surprisingly, Russia finds such intent 
proof of American colonialist aims. But the 
charge will sound a little thin, coming on top 
of Soviet defiance of the United Nations in 
Hungary. The American stand in the U. N. 
against the British-French invasion of Egypt 
should have attested to this country’s mo- 
tives. American purposes can, of course, be 
distorted and misunderstood; there is no 
guaranty that the Eisenhower doctrine will 
be popular even with the dispatch of the 
President's special mission to the area. But 
the United States was never in a better posi- 
tion to command the confidence of the people 
of the Near East. 

Indeed, it is well for critics to remember 
that the present cpportunity for American 
leadership did not exist a year ago. The ad- 
ministration is properly indictable for past 
equivocation; a more astute American policy 
might have forestalied some of the unhappy 
events in the Near East during the past year. 
But British Involvement in the area would 
have made this precise type of program a year 
ago suspect from the beginning. 

The present opportunity, in which the 
United States i$ dissociated from any real or 
fancied link with colonialism, is thus unique. 
There is no American desire to capitalize 
upon British misfortunes. Charges that the 
United States is motivated in the present 
policy by the wish for an oil monopoly are 
patently trameparent and unfair; Near East 
oll is far more vital to Britain and Western 
Europe than to this country. There is now 
a chance, if we use it wisely, to strengthen 
the adherence of the Near Eastern countries 
to the free world in a manner that previously 
was impossible. 

Mr. Eisenhower has gone far to conciliate 
legislators by promising to consult Congress 
if an emergency should develop while it is in 
session and to summon it promptly other- 
wise. He also has by implication recognized 
the importance of similar American policies 
in the past even though on occasion some 
Republican spokesmen for political reasons 
have sought to discredit them. If Congress 
is concerned with limitations, it could rea- 
sonably require periodic renewal of the au- 
thority it may grant. But the President's 
request in the circumstances is a moderate 
one, and it ought to have a bipartisan 
response, 

It would be unfortunate, at the same time, 
to exaggerate the remedies that are pre- 
scribed or to fail to recognize that the new 
policy challenges Russia to circumvent it. 
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The Near East is not Western Europe, and 
the problems aecompanying the drawing of a 
line against Soviet penetration are far more 
complex. The primary threat to the inde- 
pendence of the Near East is not overt Soviet 
aggression, but Indirect aggression and sub- 
version. No doubt the men in the Kremlin, 
bedeviled with troubles at home and in the 
satellites, will be eager to step up their ef- 
forts to dominate Egypt and Syria. The 
Eisenhower program as outlined does not 
provide any check on indirect aggression or 
subversion—especially that undertaken with 
the help of the victims—except through eco- 
nomic and political strength. It does not of 
itself assure that the economic-deyelopment 
programs will be broad enough and imagina- 
tive enough to create real stability. 

The ability of the Near East to absorb large 
economic programs will be limited at the 
beginning; and any regional approach, of 
course, ought to make use of the area's own 
resources. But it would be very foolish for 
this country to talk boldly and then nurse its 
nickels, The Elsenhower doctrine provides 
the first essential of reducing the military 
threat; beyond this, it provides merely the 
framework on which a program can be built. 
The overwhelming need is to create a power- 
Tul magnet that not only will prevail against 
Communist blandishments but also will di- 
vert runaway nationalism in a concerted and 
cooperative effort to create the better living 
conditions that are the best advertisement 
for freedom. 


Record of Atomic Energy Commission 
on Dixon-Yates Contract Good Argu- 
ment in Support of Recommendations 
of House Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include herewith an editorial from the 
January 4, 1957, issue of the St. Louis 


` (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 


The editorial follows: 
AN ISSUE FOR THE PEOPLE 


Is this advertising fair? Is it misleading? 
Or is it downright untruthful? Is that elec- 
tric power rate a reasonable one? Or is it 
too high? -What about these applications 
for television channels? Should they be 
approved? Or should they be rejected? 

Everyone of these questions concerns large 
numbers of people and for that reason is the 
business of a regulatory commission designed 
by law to look out for the public’s interest. 

Thanks to the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, consisting of 6 Democrats and 5 Re- 
publicans, the country now has a report on 
the relations between the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and five important Federal regu- 
latory commissions that deal with small busi- 
ness. The report is one that deserves careful 
study and appropriate action. 

The main recommendations are, first, that 
the law be changed so as to take away from 
the President his authority to designate the 
chairmen of the agencies; secohd, that the 
members share some of a chairman’s powers, 
and third, that the agencies be granted more 
latitude in the preparation of their budgets 
and recommendations to Congress. 

There is merit in every one of these pro- 
posals. The original purpose in allowing 
the President to designate chairmen was to 
improye agency administration. Actually it 
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has worked out so as to give the White House 
more influence over the regulatory agency 
than Congress intended for the executive 
authority to have. . 

The independent regulatory agencies (such 
as the Federal Trade Commission, the SEC 
and CAB) were created by Congress to pro- 
vide a means through which the Federal 
Government could cope with complex tech- 
nical issues of the industrial age. They 
were meant to be both “independent” and 
“regulatory” and if they are not they fall in 
their mission. 

A member of the committee, Congressman 
Evins, of Tennessee, says that in some in- 
stances the head of an agency “appears to 
have had a determined purpose to pervert 
the functions which the agency is intended 
to perform.” Referrifig to Eisenhower nom- 
inees, he reports that: 

“Individuals recentiy appointed to serve as 
chairmen and to have charge of the reor- 
ganizations, the administration, and the se- 
lection of personnel for these agencies have 
been drawn from the ranks of the very in- 
dustries they are supposed to regulate—or 
more precisely from the ranks of lawyers who 
have long specialized in trying to alleviate 
for their clients the very regulations which 
they are now presumed to enforce. There 
are several clear instances of political inter- 
ference and guidance of the affairs of these 
agencies.” 

The record of the AEC with respect to the 
Dixon-Yates contract and the fallure to in- 
form President E-eenhower as to the facts is 
proof enough that something is out of joint 
and needs to be corrected. The dissent of 
the Republican minority shoyld also be 
studied for what it is worth, but the object 
ought to be to increase the effectiveness of 
the Federal agencies and commissions in pro- 
tecting the interests of the people, 


Benjamin R. Jones, New Justice of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader on Saturday, January 5, 
1957, calling attention to the fact that 
Benjamin R. Jones, president judge of 
the Orphans Court of Luzerne County, 
has been elevated to the eminent position 
as a justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court: 

. Over New JUSTICE 

Resignation of Justice-elect Benjamin R, 
Jones of the State supreme court as president 
judge of the Orphans Court of Luzerne 
County to clear the way for his taking the 
oath of office at Philadelphia Monday morn- 
ing winds up one notable career, only to 
launch another with even brighter prospects 
for service and prestige, 


Greater Wilkes-Barre and all Luzerne 


County, for that matter, share this auspi- 
cious occasion with him, his family, and the 
legal profession, for his success gives the 
comnrunity representation on the Common- 
wealth’s hi tribunal, no small distinc- 
tion for it and for him personally. This 
milestone is understandably a source of local 
pride and satisfaction. He takes his seat on 
the appellate bench, secure in the knowledge 
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he has-been signally honored at home and 
in the State at large. 

When he is formally sworn in, the justice- 
elect will have attained a stature and dig- 
nity, reserved for a relatively small number 
of lawyers and jurists. He joins a distin- 
guished company of legal luminaries. 

Whether or not Judge Jones eventually 
becomes chief justice of Pennsylvania, his 
advancement to the supreme court comes as 
& fitting climax to an outstanding career of 
public service. 

Judge Jones has been singled out for dis- 
tinction by his profession, by his party and 
by the general public. The fact that Penn- 
sylvania now shares the high regard in which 
he is held in Luzerne County is most grati- 
fying recognition. 

Judge Jones is superbly equipped to dis- 
charge the duties of the new office to which 
he has been elected. His scholastic back- 
ground, his broad experience, his judicial 
temperament and his uninrpeachable integ- 
rity augur well for his future and for the 
supreme court. 

Elevation of Judze Jones callis for con- 
gratulations not only to him, but to Penn- 
sylvania. November 6, 1956; was a great day 
for both, 


Ore Hundredth Anniversary. of Birth of 
President V/codrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 2, 1956, a group of American 
citizens convened in Detroit, Mich., to 
honor the sacred memory and 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of one of the great 
men not only of our time, but of all his- 
tory, President Woodrow Wilson. 

Those present at this meeting were 
Americans whose forebears were citizens 
of once free countries of Europe. In- 
deed, many of them were new Americans 
and recent refugees from the oppression 


“of Nazi and Communist totalitarianism. 


Their purpose in honoring this great 
man was not only to celebrate the birth 
of one who did so much to establish the 
principles of freedom and equality 
among men and nations, nor was it only 
to commemorate the loss of freedom in 
the lands where Woodrow Wilson is long 
revered as one of the givers of liberty. 
Their purpose included recalling with 
sadness the grief and suffering of so 
many of our brothers in these conquered 
and dominated lands, and a rededication 
to liberation of the people there and of 
all others enslaved by the Communist 
monster. 

At the close of the meeting, under the 
leadership of its able and distinguished 
chairman, Mitchell Jachimski, repre- 
sentatives of organizations of Americans 
whose forebears came from these en- 
slaved lands adopted the resolution 
which appears below. 

I hope that Americans who read this 
will recall the joy of freedom which the 
peoples of these lands felt through the 
help of the great Woodrow Wilson, and 
that they will feel the sorrow which these 
same people feel today under the heel 
of their brutal Communist masters. It 
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is fitting that all of us should dedicate 
ourselves anew to the ideals of the great 
and beloved Woodrow Wilson and to the 
freedom which not only we enjoy, but 
which we hope our fellow men in other 
lands will come to hold very soon. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas Americans, whose forefathers have 
come from countries now dominated by the 
Soviet Union, have assembled in the Veterans 
Memoria! Building in Detroit, Mich., on this 
2d day of December 1956, to honor the mem- 
ory of former President Woodrow Wilson in 
this, the centennial year of his birth; and 

Whereas the world owes an everlasting debt 
of gratitude to this great patriot and states- 
man for his concepts of brotherhood of man- 
kind, and of a moral and legal order among 
nations; and 

Whereas President Wilson's daring four- 
teen points, his courageous and indomitable 
stand at the Versailles Peace Conference ef- 
fected the liberation of the enslaved nations 
which were then suffering under the heel of 
German and Russian rule: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, and 
members of our respective organizations in 
Metropolitan Detroit representing a total of 
600,000 Americans of Armenian, Czechoslo- 
vakian, Estonian, Latvian, Polish, Rumanian, 
Serbian, and Slovakian extraction reaffirm 
our great gratitude for his achievements, and 
our great devotion to his ideals; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we endorse Woodrow Wil- 
son's concept of a moral and legal order 
among nations and respectfully request His 
Exceliency, the President of the United 
States, and the honorable, the Congress of 
the United States, to demand that the United 
Nations finally recognize that Russia is a war 
criminal and that both Germany and Russia 
were the perpetrators of the greatest crime 
in history, World War II, and both Germany 
and Russia should be compelled to rebuild, 
restore, and replace all destruction and 
plunder; and further demand that the 
United Nations condemn Russia for her 
present bloody depredations in Hungary and 
Poland, and expose before the peoples of all 
nations the repeated and flagrant violations 
of the Yalta Agreement by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which make that document worth- 
less; therefore, the United: Nations should 
demand the restoration of full sovereignty to 
all of the captive nations behind the Iron 
Curtain and the liberation of 100 million or 
more enslaved Europeans; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the United States 
Government to grant these nations the same 
assistance, dollar for dollar, that was 
granted to Germany. 

Rospon TANDOURJIAN, 

President, American Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia. 

CHARLES MATOUSEK, 

Vice President, Federation of Czecho- 

slovak Progressive Societies of 
° Michigan, 
ANTON PEN=SH, 

Secretary, American-Masaryk Alli- 

ance of Detroit. 
ILMAR HEINARU, 

President, Legion of Estonian Lib- 

eration, Inc./ Michigan Division. 
Sicurps RUDZITIS, 

President, Latvian Association in De- 
troit. 

Bruno STACHURA, . 
President, Polish-American Congress. 
VALER LUPU, 

President, Michigan Chapter, Ru- 
manian-American National Com- 
mittee. 

B. D. KALABICH, 
Chairman, Serbian Council, 
7 LADO DEMETER, 
President, Slovak Federation of Detroit. 
MITCHELL 8. JACHIMSKI, 
General Chairman. 
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Ye Shall Know the Truth and the Truth 
Shall Make You Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
Colleagues to the following inaugural 
address made by Dr. Aaron Kottler to 
the Medical Society of the County of 


gs. 

Doctor Kottler is another of my con- 
Stituents of whom we can all be very 
Proud. His address was delivered to the 
Society on October 1, 1956, and was as 
follows: 

Ye SmaLL Know THE TRUTH AND THE TRUTH 

SHALL MAKE You FREE—INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

ENTED BEFORE THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF 

THE County or Kinos, Ocroaer 16, 1956 


Doctor Warren, Honorable Judge Daniel 
Gutman, distinguished guests, and members 
Of the Medical Society of the County of 

ngs and the Academy of Medicine of 

lyn. 

You have conferred upon me a great honor 
in designating me as your president. It is 
a privilege to serve in this capacity. The 
Tesponsibilities are great. In the past few 
Months I have been “baptized in fire J 

In accepting this high honor, I pledge that 
T will do my utmost to discharge my duties 
n accordance with the constitution and 
bylaws of this society, and serve the mem- 

and the public to the best of my ability. 

During the past decade, the practice of 
Medicine has been revolutionized, scien- 
tfically and economically, affecting both the 
Patient and the physician. I need not ex- 
Pand upon this subject. However, the con- 
trol of the practice of medicine is being 
diverted from the medical profession to Gov- 
ernment, hospitals, labor unions, closed mo- 
Nopolisic groups of physicians and commer- 
clai insurance companies who are not 
licensed to practice medicine under the edu- 
Ta or insurance laws of the State of New 

rk, 

It is urgent that I talk to you about these 
Medical issues as they affect the members 
Of our society. 


THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


Once again, I plead the cause of the general 
Practitioner. I am a general practitioner. 
€ are called the bulwark of American medi- 
cine, the backbone of medicine and the fam- 
ly doctor, who have always been on call to 
Serve his patients 24 hours a day, The gen- 
fral practitioner has been disenfranchised 
from his hospital affiliations. He has been 
Compared to the buffalo which is extinct. He 
has been denied the right to acquire further 
knowledge in the newer concepts of treat- 
Ment of the sick. It must be remembered 
that the general practitioner treats more 
than 70 percent of the sick people. It was 
to our medicial leadership that the general 
Practitioner looked for help to maintain his 
nifed position in our medical family, In- 
Stead he received lip service. 
In the past, as in the present, by the very 
Nature of medical organization, leadership 
as been the assumed role of the specialist 
Class, and by those physicians who actually 
not engage in the practice of medicine in 
the community. This, in itself, would not 
catastrophic, if leadership realized that it 
the role of enlightened statesmanship to 
View responsibility with the broad outlook 
Of those who serve the whole and not the 
Part. Such a philosophy calls for men who 
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will make possible for the general, practi- 
tioner his rightful due: Not as a concession, 
but as an inalienable right because of the 
general practitioner’s irreplaceable func- 
tions—functions of such peculiarly vital sig- 
nificance to the welfare of our community, 
that the right-thinking specialist should 
have been the first to understand. The 
drowning general practitioner is being over- 
whelmed in the whirlpool of the ever-in- 
creasing stream of specialization. Today, 
very few doctors, upon completion of their 
internships and residencies, enter into the 
general practice of medicine. They are 
trained and prepared for the boards and be- 
come specialists. There is no real shortage 
of doctors in this country. There is a short- 
age of the family doctor of yesteryear, who 
was and still is willing to serve the sick at all 
times. 

This trend must be forestalled. It is in- 
imical to public interest and fatal to the wel- 
fare of American medicine. 

Medical leadership must remember that 
the general practitioner is not to be over- 
shadowed by the growing prestige of the spe- 
cialist class. It is imperative that his sense 
of professional dignity be restored and that 
he regain the respect and confidence of the 
public. This can only be accomplished by 
reappointing him to the medical staffs of ap- 
proved hospitals where he may treat his pa- 
tients in such capacities in which he is prop- 
erly trained. The public is rebelling over the 
increasing difficulty to secure the services of 
well-trained general practitioners at all times 
of the day and night. If this continues, it 
will lead to socialized medicine. 

The era of the common man In medicine 
must be revived. This does not mean any 
lowering of standards, as the American Acad- 
emy of General Practice requires for con- 
tinued mé@mbership, postgraduate studies. 
All that ts asked of medical leadership is the 
opening up of the avenues for improvement, 
now barred to the generdl practitioner, in 
approved and university teaching hospitals. 
Recent concessions are not the answer. They 
are inadequate, patronizing, and undemo- 
cratic. General practitioners need to share 
staff appointments and privileges, not in the 
class of poor country cousins whom one tol- 
erates, but as equals, 

In the scheme of things medical, the family 
physician is still closest to the patient. It is 
he who shares with the clergy the hopes of 
the people and allays their fears. Itis up to 
leadership to restore his proper mantle. 

No longer need fear of the cost of medical 
care delay or deny the benefits of good medi- 
cal care to all those people who have the 
foresight to avail themselves of the modern 
nonprofit /society-sponsored medical insur- 
ance plans. The doctor's bill, like the horse 
and buggy, soon will be a museum exhibit. 

Nearly 444 million of our greater city now 
have Blue Shield protection, and 380,000 have 
group health insurance. More than 5 mil- 
lion have Blue Cross to pay hospital bills. 
These plans are sponsored and supported by 
the Medical Society of the County of Kings. 
They are in the keeping of the profession, 
and I quote the timely words printed in the 
Canadian Doctor: 

“To use insurance as an excuse to revise 
Tees upward is but to contribute to the de- 
feat of its very purpose,” and “Abuse of the 
voluntary system will lead to the imposition 
of the compulsory system. Doctors now have 
it in their power to preserve or destroy medi- 
cal democracy.” 

The issue of hospital practice of medicine 
in competition with private practitioners ap- 
proaches decisive consideration. A court in 
Iowa has ruled against this abuse and an 
appeal from the decision by the hospitals is 
now pending. In Texas a court has ruled 
that the licensing authority of that State 
acted within the provisions of the law when 
it canceled a doctor's license and registration 
for having permitted a corporation to prac- 
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tiċe medicine under his license. The Sep- 
tember 15 issue of the New York State Jour- 
nal of Medicine prints an article by Dr. David 
J. Kaliski and Eugene Sherpick, Esq., as a 
summation of thoughts expressed at a meet- 
ing of the officers of the five county medical 
societies of Metropolitan New York. This is 
preliminary to a concerted action in New 
York State. Court actions are pending in 
at least three other States. 

_ The fact that a hospital is associated with 
a teaching institution or university, does 
not alter the responsibilities of the profes- 
sion to the public. Prepayment plans are 
rapidly making it no longer necessary for 
people to submit themselves as teaching 
material for instruction and practice of em- 
bryo surgeons. If this means that new ways 
of teaching surgery must be developed, so 
be it. 

Neither shall hospitals nor university 
clinics be permitted to profit from the serv- 
ices of staff members by the collection, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of any payments made 
by an insurance company on behalf of an 
insured member. Domination of medical 
practice by a hospital means lay control of 
medicine and doctors must reject this as 
firmly and for the same reasons that they 
oppose political control of socialized medi- 
cine. 55 

Publicity of hospital and university activ- 
ities make good news for the dally press and 
the popular magazines and it is unfair com- 
petition to permit such advertisements when 
the code of private physicians prohibits such 
advertising. Particularly, such publicity is 
improper when it is known that often serv- 
ices are rendered by young physicians who 
are just at the beginning of their careers. 

Another serious problem is the panel doc- 
tor. These men work in a closed shop for 
union members, trade clinics; or, they organ- 
ize and solicit union and employee groups. 

We know the ultimate development of 
such competition as demonstrated in the 
foreign lands across the Atlantic where such 
plans have matured into politically ruled 
state socialized medicine. As Benjamin 
Franklin said: “A smal lleak will sink a great 
ship.” Unwise tolerance and unwillingness 
on the part of the organized societies to take 
a firm definitive position can bring American 
doctors to the same demoralized servitude. 

I ask you now: Should the privilege of 
membership in our society be denied the 
closed panel doctors? Should membership in 
our society be a warranty to the people of our 
city of the highest standards of conduct and 
service? Should our public be able to say 
in truth, “He is a good doctor because he is 
permitted to maintain membership in the 
county medical society’? It is time that we 
make membership in our society more than 
a union of interests of doctors: it must be a 
union in the interest of of public welfare; a 
union against exploitation and abuse of pub- 
lic confidence. 

At long last our Federal and State civil- 
service employees will receive medical and 
hospital services. In my President's Page 
message of July, and since that time, I have 
been keeping you informed of our State af- 
fairs and of the board appointed for this 

lan. 

x On your behalf and in concert with the 
officers of other metropolitan medical soci- 
eties, a request was made that any program 
which utilizes your services for the essential ` 
purposes of medical care should be founded 
upon conference and agreement with your 
duly constituted spokesmen , 

We hold that commercial insurance people 
are not qualified either by authority or ex- 
perience to properly plan and administer a 
program of such personal medical services, 
The employees of our State are still a free 
people, not just peons of the politically 
powerful. Is insurance of the civil employees 
of our State to become just another patron- 
age plum? This cannot happen if the doc- 
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tors of New York muster the same unity as 
did the doctors of Belgium and Malta. 

The discussion of a plan for medical care 
of Federal employees and their dependents 
is still in a state of congressional confusion, 
The commercial insurance interests are still 
throwing roadblocks to any practical solu- 
tion, They cannot understand that plans 
which only pay dollars cannot match the 
value of a medical society sponsored plan 
which provides benefits of paid-in-full serv- 
ices. Maybe after the November election is 
over, we may get somewhere on this front. 

Malpractice ~ insurance remains “a sore 
thumb.” This subject is too large and too 
involved for discussion at this time. I be- 
Meve that the plan which has been operated 
by our State society for the past quarter of 
a century has fully demonstrated that it is 
a failure and not a solution to our problem 
and that it must be discarded. The cost of 
insurance coverage and the staggering sums 
being awarded ty juries soon will put the 
cost of medical care out of reach for most 
people. I ask, should there not be a law 
which will require examination by disinter- 
ested and impartial experts to first estab- 
lish the fact and extent of injury before suit 
can be filed for personal injury alleged to 
be a result of negligence? Something along 
this line-is needed to squash the countless 
malpractice claims which now congest our 
courts, 

The workmen's compensation amended 
law put a stop to abuse of the spublic by 
setting up provisions to properly award 
financial relief for the casualtics of indus- 
try. We should now have a similar statute 
Tor the casualties of the highway and for 
mishaps of medical care. 2 

Who controls us? Who controls the AMA? 
Who controls our State medical sogiety? 
Who controls our county medical society? 
Who controls you * * * me * * * us? Well, 
certainly not the doctors who stay home 
nights * * * who seldom, if ever, attend our 
meetings * * * who blow their extempo 
criticism without full knowledge of facts of 
what is going on about them * * * who do 
not have the guts to get up in our mectings 
and say the things they let off co freely 
where doctors gather in small groups at 
the hospitals and other places. 


' ‘We live in an age of plain tlk. Let's stop 
the use of the plush-covered and sweetly- 
rounded ‘comments about the affairs which 
concern our welfare. We necd today * * * 
frank sincerity * * * unedulterated integ- 
rity * * * and above all, a loyalty to each 
other and to the ethics and ideals of our 
profession. We need the voices of more of 
the yo doctors in our councils and 
houses of delegates. 

When we are ruled by the schemes of 
men who are not doctors, it is the fault of 
us—our lack of unity—dreamy idealism 
which lacks practical commonsense—and our 
lack of leadership with a failure to recog- 
nize and to follow good leaders. 

I close my remarks with a prayer from 
Maimonides in which I hope you will join: 

“I begin once more my dally work. Be 
Thou with- me, Almighty Father of Mercy, 
in all my efforts to heal the sick, for with- 
out Thee, man is but a helpless creature. 
Grant that I may be filled with iove for my 
art and for my fellow man. When wiser men 
teach me, let me be humble to learn, for the 
mind of man is so puny and the art of heal- 
ing so vast: But when fools are ready to 
advise me or to find fault with me, let me 
not listen to their folly. May there never 
rise in me the notion that I know enough, 
but give me the strength and leisure and 
zeal to enlarge my knowledge. I am about 
to fulfill my duties. Guide me in this im- 
mense work so that it may be of avail.” 
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Radio Address by Hon. Francis E. Walter, 
of Pennsylvania, on December 14, 
1956, Entitled “The Bill of Rights and 
Hungary’s Fight for Freedom,” Spon- 
sored by the Bill of Rights Commemora- 
tive Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address: 


THE BILL or RIGHTS.AND HUNGARY'S FIGHT ror 
FREEDOM 


One hundred and sixty-five years ago to- 
morrow, Virginia ratified the first 10 amend- 
ments to our Constitution now known as the 
Bill of Rights. Virginia’s ratification wrote 
the Bill of Rights into the basic law of our 
land. The far-sighted vision of James Madi- 
son and a few other Founding Fathers laid 
down the granite foundation stone not only 
of our basic freedoms but of our whole 
American concept of the rights of man about 
which Europeans dreamed. 

And before I turn to pressing problems of 
today let me observe that there is a forgotten 
amendment which even the Supreme Court 
of the United States secms to have shoved 
into the deep freezer. I refer to the 10th 
or last amendment. Let me read it to you: 

Ihe powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people," 

Let every American remember that—“are 
reserved to the States or to the people.” 

From paying my humble tribute to the 
great founders of our Nation it seems ap- 
propriate tonight to speak out in behalf of 
the vallant Hungarian freedom-fighters. 
Perhaps only a few Hungarians knew any- 
thing about our Bill of Rights. But they 
did understand just how precious is human 
freedom—and they gladly gave their lives, 
60,000 or more, in a desperate and well-nigh 
hopeless attempt to obtain even a little 
freedom for themselves and their children. 

Seven weeks ago the entire free world was 
thrilled and astonished by the news from 
Hungary. The impossible and the unbeliev- 
able had been achieved., The Iron Curtain 
had been smashed wide open by fighting 
Hungarian students, workers, and unorgan- 
ized white collar workers. Armed with little 
more than magnificent courage and bare 
hands these heroic Hungarian freedom 
fighters had scattered their brutal secret 
police like dust before a gale. Hungarians 
had risen almost as a man against the full 
might of their Communist oppressors. The 
Red-dominated Hungarian army simply 
melted away or defected wholesale to the 
side of liberty. 

By November 3 it was clear that the Hun- 
garian patriots were in firm control of most 
of the country. The toppling to the ground 
of a huge statue of Stalin in Budapest was 


symbolic of the imminent collapse or over- . 


throw of the whole Soviet system of terror 
and slavery. 

Then came the night of November 3-4. 
_By noon of Sunday, the 4th, the world once 
more had to swallow the bitter lesson of 
Communist perfidy and treachery. The bit- 
ter truth that so many of our wishful- 
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thinking Pollyanna seem unable to learn is 
that you cannot do business with or ever 
trust Commupists.* You all know the rest 
of the sickening story. Masses of savage 
Asiatic troops poured across the frontier to 
overwhelm the poorly armed and exhausted 
freedom fighters. The Soviets brought in 
5.000 tanks which systematically wiped out 
small units of brave men and boys—yes, and 
some women, too—armed only with rifles, 
hand. grenades, and homemade Molotov 
cocktails. Soviet commanders kept their in- 
fantry safety out of action. Entire bulidings 
and blocks of dwellings were blasted to rub- 
ble by Soviet tanks if they appeared to 
house a few snipers. 

The death toll has been estimated as over 
50,000. The full, unlimited horror of Com- 
munist terror was unleashed by the super- 
criminals in the Kremlin. Long trains of 
sealed cattle cars, packed with the youth of 
Hungary, began their awful journeys to the 
slow-death camps of Siberfa. 

I have just returned from 5 days in Vienna. 
I went to Austria to. do-what I could to ex- 
pedite entry into the United States of as 
many Eungarian patriots as possible, As 
you know, Hungarians have been fleeing from 
the Soviet slaughterhouse at the rate of 5,000 
or 6,000 a day. Over £0,090 in Austria are 
now straining the resources of that small and 
impoverished country. 

With typical Communist disregard for the 
truth, my visit to Austria was described by & 
Russian representative in the United Nations 
as “an indication of how definite United 
States circles are interested in lending spe- 
cial political tinge to the refugee question.” 
Eumanitarian motives are unknown to these 
beasts of the Kremlin. 

The attitude of the refugee Hungarians 
surprised me. Many of them had no desire 
to emigrate to this country or anywhere elce 
overseas. They want to stay as close as pos- 
sible to the borders of their own country. 
They hope to go back in a matter of a few 
months when their country is freed of Soviet 
troops and Communist terror. I must admit 
that 1 was deeply impressed by their de- 
meanor and fervor of their patriotism. They 
love their country and have no desire to 
leave it forever, . 

The Hungarian refugees with whom I 
talked were fearless, dignified, and proud. 
Unlike other refugees who often are com- 
pletely demoralized and beaten down, these 
Hungarians held their heads high. Exhaust- 
ed after days of bitter hand-to-hand fighting 
and inwardly heartsick over the titanic trag- 
edy that had overwhelmed their beloved 
country, they nevertheless stood proud and 
erect, as they have every right todo. They 
had done something that no other western 
people had ever attempted or accomplished— 
they had destroyed the myth of Soviet in- 
vincibility.~Schoolboys, workers, and hastily 
armed intellectuals had made Soviet troops 
run like rabbits. 

They had demonstrated once more to an 
unbelieving and propaganda saturated worid 
that it is still possible for free men to rise 
with primitive weapons against heavily 
armed helots with no heart in the fight. The 
Hungarians of 1956 had brought Patrick 
Henry's immortal words back to life in fam- 
ing letters of fire. A blasé and intimidated 
world was shown once more that death holds 
no terror for men determined to be free. 

Some of these freedom fighters addressed 
some rather searching and emibarrassing 
questions to me. They all thanked me and 
the American people for our generous relief 
supplies and offers of asylum in the United 
States. But they quickly added that while 
they were all grateful for the kindness shown 
to them what of those left behind in Hun- 
gary? Their own future was of little con- 
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Sequence—just what, they wanted to know, 
Was the free world and particularly America 
Boing to do to help those still under the 
iron heel of the Soviets? I must admit that 
I had no ready answer. Besides it is a ques- 
tion that all of us must answer. 

Don't offer these heroic people empty plati- 
tudes and meaningless phrases hoping for 
the best. We had better start doing some 
Serious thinking about the full implications 
Posed by the Hungarian uprising. And our 
heavily overstaffed and top-heavy State De- 
Partment had better start doing some serious 
Planning for future freedom explosions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I am sure that the 
new Congress convening in January will do 
Some serious studying of budgets offered by 
the administration for Voice of America and 
Other multi-million dollar programs osten- 
Sibly set up and maintained “to keep alive 
the spark of freedom in Soviet satellites and 
to assure enslaved peoples that we have not 
forgotten or abandoned them.” These are 
fine words but they ring awfully hollow and 
empty right now. A Soviet-enslaved people 
did arise, they threw off their chains alone 
and unaided, and we were caught completely 
flat-footed and befuddled without a plan or 
Course of action. 

What can we do about all this? Can we do 
anything? ‘This brings me to the crux of 
the whole Soviet problem. With very few 
exceptions the West has followed a policy of 
retreat and appeasement—appeasement and 
retreat, Plus endless talk-fests, conferences 

at the summit,” etc. etc. 

At every show-down we always seem to be 
Offered the same bitter Hobson's choice— 
further mollification and retreat or World 

ar IIT with all the horrors of a nuclear 
Weapons war. For some unexplained reasoh, 
Russia's rules do not seem to be afraid of 
stumbling into war—at least they never make 
any concessions in the interest of world 
Peace. Frankly, I think a gigantic swindle 
has been perpetrated on the American people. 

Time and time again we have reluctantly 
Surrendered moral principles and backed 
down before some new Soviet act of aggres- 
Sion “lest we provoke the Soviets into war.” 
Let me destroy this pernicious fallacy once 
and for all time, If Soviet Russia was ready 
„for or wanted war with the United States it 
Would not patiently wait year after year for 

& pretext or excuse. It would strike treach- 
frously in the dead of night and think up 
an excuse or justification later. 

What should we do about Hungary short 
Of risking armed conflict? Very simple. En- 
force the United Nations resolution demand- 
ing the withdrawal of all Soviet forces from 
Hungary, If the Soviets fail tp comply in 
à reasonable length of time we break off dip- 
lomatic relations on the humanitarian 
Brounds that we will not exchange diplo- 
Matic niceties with brutalitarian regimes. 

e same, of course, applies to the six Com- 
Munists who presently call themselves the 
Government of Hungary. The State Depart- 
Ment's discontinuance of cultural exchanges 
With the Soviets is commendable but does 
Not go far enough. Culture means nothing 
to barbarians but economic and political 
action does. 

Can anyone in the State Department give 
me a reason why we should maintain 
diplomatic relations with mass murderers? 

en a military junta, in a bloodless revo- 
lution, overthrows some legitimate govern- 
Ment in Latin America it is established State 

partment policy to withhold recognition 
tor a long time. We do this for the practical 
Teason to see if the new regime can maintain 
itself in power and on the sound, moral prin- 
ciple that to grant instant recognition is to 
invite more of such military adventures 
against established law and order. 

We have steadfastly refused to recognize 
the Red gangsters now in control of un- 
fortunate China. Is there anyone seriously 
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prepared to argue that Soviet Russia is gov- 
erned by a more decent and human regime 
than Red China? Is there any discernible 
difference between the two? To me, and I 
am sure to most Americans, it seems rather 
plain if the Soviets deserve the status of 
moral equals and diplomatic equality then 
so does Red China. If Red China, the dis- 
ciple, has put herself outside of the pale of 
humanity and is unacceptable in the family 
of nations then surely her Soviet ‘mentors 
have even less right to sit beside us with the 
blood of freemen still on their hands. 

So it seems fitting to me that in com- 
memorating the 165th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights that we Ameri- 
cans not only pay bute to the gallant 
Hungarian people in their terrible hour of 
martyrdom for freedom but that all of us 
do something practical now for their immedi- 
ate liberation and relief of their suffering 
and misery. To the end that the Hungarian 
uprising will mark a definite turning point 
in history. That from the agony and blood- 
shed of this tortured nation the whole free 
world will become imbued with that spirit 
of the crusaders and begin at long last the 
grand offensive against that malignant and 
consumate evil, world communism. An of- 
fensive on every plane except the military— 
moral, religious, political, economic, and cul- 
tural. 


White House Wording 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column writ- 
ten by James Reston which appeared in 
the New York Times on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, in which the writer analyzes 
the administration's intentions under 
new Mideast policy: 

Wuirr House Worpinc—An INDICATION OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION'S INTENTIONS UNDER 
New Meast Po.uicyr 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, January 2.—In the only of- 
ficial communication on the administration's 
new Middle Eastern policy, the White House 
announced yesterday that it was seeking “a 
congressional resolution which would be de- 
signed to deter Communist armed aggression 
in the Middle East area.” 

The choice of the precise words is impor- 
tant as an indication of what the adminis- 
tration does, and does not, have in mifd. 

It is not thinking of “any” aggression in 
the Middle East; for example, the proposed 
resolution would not deal with border raids 
between Egypt and Israel. Nor is it in- 
tended to authorize the use of United States 
armed force in a case of subversion or in- 
direct aggression in a- Middle Eastern state. 

Thus, the proposed resolution, if adopted 
by Congress, would not be invoked to block 
further shipments of arms and technicians 
from Communist countries into Egypt and 
Syria if their Governments requested such 
shipments, 

On the other hand, the wording of the 
White House communique makes clear that 
the administration, while trying to deter 
“armed aggression,” is aiming not only at 
Soviet aggression but also at any Communist 
aggression, including aggression by any Mid- 
die Eastern state that may fall under the 
domination of Moscow. 
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t. 
ARMED AGGRESSION IS KEY 


Accordingly, the new United States policy, 
if approved, might not prevent Moscow from 
continuing to pour military weapons into 
Egypt and Syria, or block the creation of a 
Communist-dominated government in either 
of these countries. 

But, if a Communist Middle Eastern gov- 
ernment should engage in an “armed aggres- 
sion” against another Middle Eastern gov- 
ernment, the Eisenhower administration 
would feel free, if it so desired, to respond 
with force to an appeal by the nation at- 
tacked. 

There are, therefore, two limitations to the 
plan as it now stands. It tries to discourage 
Communist subversion by offering more 
United States economic aid and by making 
clear that the United States has no inten- 
tion of permitting Communist domination 
of an area vital to the free world, but it does 
not guarantee that Syria, for example, will 
not go Communist on its own authority or 
under pressure from Moscow. 

Nor does it deal with the other immediate 
danger in the Middle East namely, that 
political instability and mutual hostility 
among the Middle Eastern States might, 
without any Communist armed aggression, 
lead to war over Jordan, whose weakness is 
an open invitation to trouble among her 
neighbors—Israel, Syria, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia, 

LITVINOV MOVE RECALLED 


One of the ironies in the present situation 
is that the Soviet Union has been badgering 
the world for nearly 25 years to adopt a defi- 
nition of aggression that would deal with 
the problem of indirect aggression through 
subversion. 

As long ago as 1933 Maxim Litvinov, who 
then was the Soviet Foreign Minister, placed 
before the League of Nations a definition of 
aggression that would clearly have con- 
demned the Soviet Union in the present Hun- 
garian crisis and would also have applied to 
some of the problems of Communist sub- 
version in the Middle East. 

In fact, the Soviet Union has consistently 
argued for adoption of virtually this same 
definition of aggression before the United 
Nations, against the opposition of the United 
States and the other major powers which, 
like the United States, are now worried 
about the problem of indirect Soviet aggres- 
Sjpn in the Middle East. 

Article II of the Soviet definition of in- 
direct aggression says: “That state shall be 
declareł to have committed an act of in- 
direct aggression which; 

“Encourages subversive activity against 
another state (acts of terrorism, diversion, 
ete.). 

“Promotes the outbreak of civil war within 
another state. 

“Promotes an internal upheaval in another 
state or a reversal of policy in favor of the 
aggressor.” 

This clearly has a direct application to 
what the Russians did and are doing in Hun- 
gary and it is a perfect description of the 
fears that many Officials in Washington en- 
tertain about Soviet intentions in the Middle 
East. 

The Soviet definition of aggression goes on 
to state that direct or indirect aggressiagn 
“may not be justified by any arguments of 
& political, strategic, or economic nature, or 
by the desire to exploit the natural riches 
in the territory of the state attacked or to 
derive any other kind of advantages or 
privileges.” 

EXCUSES WERE NARROWED 


In fact, the Soviet definition even gives 
a specific catalog of things that cannot 
be used as justification for direct or indi- 
rect aggression. Among these it lists the 
following: 
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“Any revolutionary or counterrevolution- 
ary moyement, civil war, disorders, or strikes.” 

"The establishment or maintenance in any 
state of any political, economic, or social 
system.” 

“The violation of privileges granted to the 
official representatives of another state.” 

For the time being, however, the United 
States Government is limiting its proposed 
resolution to the question of “Communist 
armed aggression,” though it does not follow 
from this that the resolution is not a step 
of momentous importance. 

For it does remove the fear. widely shared 
in the Allied world, that the United States is 
seeking to avoid responsibility in the Middle 
East. 

It does deal with the possibility of “armed 
aggression," not only by Moscow, but by any 
Communist satellite that may be established 
in the Middle East. 


Hon. Walter F. George 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


or GEORCIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recor an article appearing in the De- 
cember 27, 1956, issue of Atlanta's Su- 
burban Reporter, East Point, Ga. 

This article quotes the beautiful 
tribute paid to our retiring Senator, Hon. 
Walter F. George, on the occasion of his 
being installed as Man of the South in 
1956. This high honor is well deserved 
by Senator George, who is one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding statesmen of all time, 
who is loved and revered not only in 
George and the South but the entire 
United States: 

Tars WEEK 

(By Hubert Lee) 
Here are the remarks December 17 of at a 
Emeritus Henry T, McIntorh in installing 
Senator Walter F. George Man of the South, 
1956: 

“Senator Smathers, Senator George and 
Mrs. George, Senator Russell and other dis- 
tinguished guests, and fellow southwest 
Georgians, for the time allotted to me on 
the program of this occasion I am indebted 
to those who arranged the program, but par- 
ticularly to a widely known Southern editor- 
publisher, and I promise not to tax your 
patience. 

“Practically all of you are aware of how 
naming the Man of the South began 10 
years ago, when Col. Hubert Lee, publisher 
of, Dixie Business, proposed to have that 
recognition given to a southerner who had 
made an unusual contribution to progress in 
our section—in the business world or one of 
the professions; in science, religion, or a 
better understanding of our problems; in a 
better understanding of our mutual re- 
sponsibilities. . 

“Colonel Lee did not make the choice, but 
called on all those who might be interested 
to indicate by their votes their preference. 
As the years passed there came into being 
what Colonel Lee calls the South's fall of 
fame for the living, on which not more 
than 200 names may be enrolled at any one 
time, the Man of the South to be chosen 
from that roll. 

“Last year's Man of the South was Hon. 
Wilton E. Hall, editor-publisher of the An- 
derson (S. C.) Independent and Dally Mail. 
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In 1954 the choice fell on Methodism’s 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore, and 1953 Robert 
Tyre ‘Bobby’ Jones was chosen—not because 
he was golfdom'’s one and only all-time 
grand-slam champion, but because he stood 
for the highest type of sportsmanship on a 
golf course, a football field, or wherever else 
in athletics or business man and women 
strive. 

“And I am sure you agree with me that 
this occasion was made-to order for the an- 
nouncement of this signal honor for the 11th 
time. Several months ago votes bearing one 
name began pouring in. From as far west as 
California the mail brought them, that 
State’s United States Senator KNOWLAND in- 
sisting that his vote be counted. From Penn- 
sylvania came the votes of a family suggestive 
of the roster of a Scottish clan—a man and 
his wife, a ton and daugher-in-law; a daugh- 
ter and son-in-law; an unmarried daughter, 
the aunts, uncles, and cousins in impressive 
array. 

“And across the whole South, from Okla- 
homa to Texas and Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia they 
came, bearing the name of a great south- 
erner. I venture to say that never has vot- 
ing for the Man of the South shown as high 
a percentage for a single individual. 

“And so, Senator George, it is my privi- 
lege and great personal pleasure to present 
you this citation which names you as the 
1956 Man of the South. Much that I have 
in my heart. to say has already been better 
said by others, but this I must add: That I 
feel this is less a tribute to your statesman- 
ship and your understanding contributions 
to international good will and understanding, 
great as these undoubtedly are, than it is to 
what you are, and what you mean and will 
continue to mean to those who love you as 
long as you live.” 

Note.—Henry McInotsh was named to the 
South’s Hall of Fame for the Living in 1952 
and letters in 1952 termed him: “Here is 
the best of Georgia, and the world holds no 
better." The editor of Dixie Business sec- 


-onded his nomination in 1952. 


Telczram From Lowell Post of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

LoweLL, Mass., January 5, 1957. 

Congresswoman EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 

House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

* Lowell Post, No. 671, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, speaking for themselves and a large per- 
centage of the people of Lowell, are asking 
you on their behalf to speak to the President 
on supporting the, Tariff Commissioners’ rec- 
ommendation. If the Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Co., Lowell’s oldest mills, closes it will 
put hundreds of people out of work. People 
who will not be able to obtain jobs because 
of their age, veterans who have families to 
support. Help keep the people o Lowell 
from going-hungry. 

Sincerely, 

Commander JOSEPH DEVINE, 

Vice Commander STEPHEN ROURKE, 
Quartermaster LEOPOLD STEC, 
Adjutant Francis G. GARCIA, Jr, 
Chaplain JOHN ZALESKI. 


‘of brinkmans: 
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Little Choice for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Little Choice for Congress,” which 
appeared in the January 5, 1957, issue of 
the Nashville Tennessean of Nashville, 
Tenn.: 

On any declarations that the President will 
be supported in efforts to resist Communist 
aggression in the Middle East, the Congress 
could not afford to withhold its assent. 

Refusal to go along with the administra- 
tion on this issue could only be misunder- 
stood by the rest of the world and, as one 
Washington Democrat is quoted as saying, 
encourage Russia to move in. 

President Eisenhower will be: aware of all 
this when he appears before a joint session 
today to ask for unlimited authority. 

He will not, in fact, be asking for new 
commitments. Already our Government is 
supposed to be bound by the United Nations 
Charter to resist aggression anywhere, and it 
also has a moral obligation through the 
Truman doctrine to defend Greece and 
Turkey egainst the Communists. And 
though we have in the past refused to join 
the Baghdad pact, of which we were a co- 
sponsor and backer, this will, in effect, be 
one of the achievements of the new doctrine. 

According to the early semiofficial outline 
of the proposal the cloak of our military, as 
well as economic strength, was to be placed ' 


-around all of the vast area from Gibraltar to 


the Arabian Sea. But now it appears thet 
Mr. Dulles was merely carried away with the 
sound of his own voice, as has happened on 
so-many occasions before. 

Not every congressional Member is happy 
over the prospect of giving what amounts to 


`a vote of confidence to the administration 


in its dealing with Middle Eastern affairs. 
For they know full well that much of the 
confusion there is traceable to this very 
administration. 

Further than this, a blank check for Mr. 
Eisenhower comes uncomfortably close to the 
same thing for Mr. John Foster Dulles who 
derives such pleasure from practicing his art 
hip. And for Vice President 
RicuHarp Nixon, who looms more and more 
as Assistant President. And for Adm. Arthur 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, whose addiction to the use of force 
cannot have undergone any basic change. 

Even when Mr. Eisenhower is clothed with 
his new authority, which seems to be less 
necessary than ever since Congress now is in 
session, there are no signs that he will ap- 
proach a welter of problems with the ald of 
new advisers rather than the ones who haye 
so signally failed. 

On only one point—that of direct aggres- 
sion—is the new doctrine clear and direct. 
But there are justifiable grounds for Euro- 
pean comment that this is designed to deter 
something that is not going to happen. On 
other pressing matters there is a familiar 
Dulles-like vagueness. 

Word now goes out that the proposed 
doctrine would not deal with border raids 
between Egypt and Israel, nor is it intended 
to authorize the use of United States armed 
force in case of subversion or indirect ag- 
gression in a Middle Eastern state. Thus, 
the proposed resolution, if passed by Con- 
gress, would not be invoked to block further 
shipments of arms and technicians from 
Communist countries into Egypt and Syria if 
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these arms and technicians were requested 
by the Egyptian and Syrian Governments. 

These are the interpretation of Mr. James 
Reston of the New York Times through whom 
the State Department's “leaks” have beer 
channeled, And if accepted at face value, 
they can only mean a continuation of the 
Play-by-ear theory of statesmanship. 

In his speech teday, Mr. Eisenhower has 
& responsibility to deal in specifics rather 
than generalities. He owes this much to 
Congress which has been put on an unten- 
able spot, and he owes it to the people who 
have been swamped with advance pro- 
Nouncements which only becloud their un- 
Pps =i Failing in this, the resolution, 

if passed, may turn out to be a pretty hollow 
victory indeed. 


Dangerous Fallacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
ae Washington Daily News of January 2, 

57: 

DANGEROUS FALLACY 

On two recent occasions Vice President 
Nixon has said that the Hungarian revolt 
sounded the death knell of communism. 
The last time was in his report yesterday on 
Hungarian refugees. This is dangerous 
Wishful thinking—the kind that helps the 
Communists recover from the blow delivered 
by the Hungarian people. 

It overlooks the fact that behind the sys- 
tem of communism is the most ruthless 
totalitarian dictatorship in history—a regime 
that wages perpetual war on its own people 
and on the rest of the world. 

Time and again during the 39 years of 
Soviet. communism, the -non-Communist 
world has misjudged events in Russia—al- 
Ways hoping they signaled an end to com- 
Mmunism and always being wrong. 

As early as 1921 Lenin's New Economic 
Policy (NEP) was hailed in the West as 
bolshevism yielding to economic reality and 
making peace with the Russian people. 

Stalin’s socialism in one country in the 
1920's was praised as a break with the Lenin- 
Trotsky aim of world revolution and as a 
peace gesture to the rest of the world. 

The popular front-collective security- 
disarmament line of the Litvinov era of the 
middle 1930's was looked upon as abandon- 
ment of class warfare—a “peace” campaign. 

The grand alliance during World War II 
peano new wishful thinking about the 

. 58.8. Ri 

The death of Stalin was hailed as the be- 
ginning of the end of communism—the end 
of Stalinism. 

The “Geneva spirit" was fading rapidly 
when new lllusions developed from the 20th 
Party congress and Khrushchev's “de-Stalin- 
ization” speech. 

Now the western world nurses the most 
dangerous illusion .of all—that the Hun- 
garian revolution sounded the death knell of 
communism. Let us pray that it did. But 
let not the wish be father to the thought. 
Let us not be £o naive as to believe that the 
revolt of a nation of 10 million people— 
ruthlessly suppressed—will destroy the Com- 
munist conspiracy or the totalitarian ogres 
who direct it. 

Disaster is ahead tf we continue to base 
Policy on guesses about Soviet communism, 
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When communism really declines or when its 
totalitarian rulers really change, the free 
world won't have to guess about it, 

We don’t have to guess now, thanks to 
Ehrushchev. 

Nikita Khrushchey never minces words 
and is a good guide to Soviet intentions—if 
we only had sense enough to pay attention. 

A year ago when the free world was wish- 
fully thinking the Soviets were giving up 
communism, it was Mr. Khrushchey who 
said abandonment of communism would 
have to wait until a shrimp learned to 
whistle. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev gives another assist. 

“We are all Stalinists when ft comes to 
fighting imperialists,” he told a New Year's 
Eve Kremlin party. 

To Mr. Khrushchev anyone who isn't a 
Communist—or Stalinist—is an imperialist. 

Let's postpone celebrating the death of 
communism until there is a Corpse. e 

And as an incident to the postponement, 
let's deal courageously with the quisling 
regime in Hungary. Let’s keep them out of 
U. N. 

On December 11, the Hungarians walked 
out of the General Assembly, protesting al- 
lcged interference in Hungary's internal af- 
fairs. The Assembly was about to condemn 
the Soviet- Union for brutally suppressing 
the revolution. 

It was good riddance. 

Now the Communist Party newspaper in 
Budapest says the Hungarian delegation will 
walk back intó the U. N. Friday, the second 
monthly anniversary of the all-out Soviet 
attack on Budapest. The people of Hun- 
gary are planning another day of mourning 
on that same day for thelr revolutionary 
dead. 

If the U. N. General Assembly lets these 
traitors resume their seats unchallenged, the 
act will shame the U. N. and all free nations, 
including the United States, 


Perhaps We Should Brag More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Rrcorp, I include an article appear- 
ing in the magazine American Agricul- 
turist, of January 3, 1957, and written by 
Jim Hall. 

This article is entitled “Maybe We 
Should Brag More,” and my answer to 
that is—we certainly should. As one 
who has the honor of representing one 
of the biggest farming districts of the 
United States, it is a constant surprise 
and disappointment to me and to my 
constituents that the Congress is so un- 
aware of the interests of the farmers of 


the Northeast, and of their importance . 


ta the farm economy of the Nation. 
Indeed, we should brag more, and I 
for one, Mr. Speaker, intend’to do it. 
PERHAPS WE SHOULD BRAG More 
(By Jim Hall) 


In the Northeast we have the biggest city, 
the tallest building, the busiest harbor, the 
longest throughway. 


As farmers, that’s one of our troubles. We 


talk to people about our agriculture and they 
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can’t see it due to the size of our skyscrapers 
and industrial chimneys. 

Now, if you Just get folks to back away from 
those skyscrapers so's they can see what's 
behind them, they'll see that our agriculture 
is really big, that we take advantage of every 
bit of research in production, in manage- 
ment, and in reaching—profitably—the great- 
est consumer markets in the world, right here 
in the Northeast. 

Due to our humid elimate and the fine ap- 
petites of 45 million urbanites living in this 
Northeast corner of our country and depend- 
ing on others for food (and also to our con- 
servative Yankee belief in not putting our 
eggs all in one basket) we have a diversity 
in our farming exceeded by few other States. 
American Agriculturist has only been going 
for 115 years, but during that time this very 
diversity of farming has kept our area from 
the extreme valleys of depression—and the 
peaks of prosperity, too—that have been the 
lot of one-crop and drought-prone areas. 

STEADY INCOME 


We've gone along on a sort of even keel, 
compared with much of the country, Some- 
times they've beer pretty small, but on fully 
75 percent of our farms the milk checks or 
egg checks have come in regularly every 
month, year after year. 

Because we produce little of only a few 
baste commodities, we haven't enjoyed Gov- 
ernment-supported prices to the extent other 
sections have, but neither have we been at 
the mercy of control programs and the whims 
of changing political situations. You won't 
find many Cadillacs on our farms, but you'll 
find that most of the Chevvies and Fords are 
paid for. 

But now that we are looking beyond our 
skyscrapers, let’s get down to some real fac- 
tual bragging—straight out of Department of 
Agriculture and United States census reports: 

New York State leads the Nation in buck- 
wheat, cabbage, ducks, onions, red kidney 
beans. 

Second in milk (of the 100 leading coun- 
ties in United States in value of dairy prod- 
ucts sold, 24—nearly a quarter—are in New 
York). 

Sour cherries, apples, grapes, beets for 
processing, cauliflower, maple sirup, green- 
house and nursery products. 

Third in snap beans, carrots, lettuce, late 
potatoes, hay. 

In the above list, I’ve picked only one 
State to illustrate how we are leaders in so 
many different farm products. We can point 
with equal pride to Maine's potatoes and 
blueberries, to Massachusetts’ and New Jer- 
sey's leadership in cranberry production, to 
Connecticut's tobacco, Vermont's maple 
sirup, etc. 

FEWER, BETTER FARMS 

Like the rest of the country, we have been 
losing a lot of farms. In the 6 years be- 
tween the censuses of 1949-54, the new 
States where we circulate; that is, New York, 
New England, and New Jersey, lost 42,762 
farms down to 210,278. 

Two and a half million acres of farmland 
disappeared during those § years, making 
way for our expanding suburban popula- 
tion’s need for more home sites, more shop- 
ping plazas, more stores, more throughways, 
more churches and schools, more play- 
grounds, and more space for ev 

Some farms have disappeared, but farming 
and the farm market have not. 

The remaining farms, fewer than 5 years 
ago, are, on the average, a little larger—1414 
acres; and the average value of land and 
buildings on our farms has gone up $4,000 
to more than $17,000. This, of course, is 
without stock and machinery. 

I would also like to point out that, despite 
the increasing size of our farms, corporation 
farming is not a threat. In fact, the trend 
is just the opposite, because today only 4 
percent of our farms are tenant cperated 
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compared to 5 percent 5 years ago. Actually, 
there are only 9,000 tenant farmers in the 
whole eight States. 

Family farms are Just bigger and more 
productive today. 


Although there are 42,000 fewer farms than, 


5 years ago, these fewer operators have: 

Seven thousand more combines, 3,800 more 
cornpickers, 22,000 more balers, 40,000 more 
tractors, than there were 5 years previously. 
(These added machines, not counting the 
usual replacements, cost, conservatively, 
more than $150 million.) 

We are taking advantage of mechaniza- 
tlon. Ours is the only section of the country 
in which machinery sales stayed up last year. 

This tremendous increase in mechaniza- 
tlon enabled our farmers to reduce their 
hired labor costs @20.5 million during the 5 
years the last census covered, despite the 
fact that wage rates were much higher. 

During 1954, the last year for which T 
found records, our 210,000 farms purchased 
a total of $568 million of feed, gas, cli, Ter- 
tilizer, and lime. That is more than a half 
billion dollars for these few production 
items. 

We're really in the farming business. 

Of those farms with miik cows, there were 
27,000 fewer in 1054 than 5 years earlier, and 
they had 109,000 fewer cows, but they pro- 
duced and sold 144 billion pounds more milk 
than with the larger numbers 5 years ago. 

Our farmers are efficient. 

The new States, New York, New ‘England, 
New Jersey. are not as big when added to- 
gether as the State of Montana, but our 
dairymen receive 17 percent of the total 
value of all milk produced in the entire 
country—well over a half billion dollars per 

ear. 
i New York alone Is second to Wisconsin In 
the amount of miik produced annually, but 
our Northeast produces more than Wisconsin 
and all eight States from Maryland to Florida 
added together. 

New York, New England, and New Jersey, 
with only 4 percent of the land, and only 444 
percent of the farms in the country, also 
produce and sell 15 percent of the total value 
of all poultry products sold in the country. 
That's more than the famous Delmarva area 
and Georgia combined. Our pouitry totals 
about one-third billion dollars a year. 

Our eggs are not all in one basket, either. 
These new States, representing such a small 
physical part of America, also sell: 

Twelve percent of all vegetables; 8 percent 
of all fruits; 21 percent of horticultural spe- 
cialties; 13 percent of all forest products in 
Amcrica. 

Yes, if you'll just.get people to peek out 
from behind our skyscrapers and factory 
chimneys, they'll see that New York, New 
Jersey, and New England farm in a big 
way—bigger than any comparable section of 
America—to the tune of more than $1.5 bil- 
lion in sales each year. 


MODERN FARMS, OLD IDEALS 


Our Northeast agriculture is old and we 
can be proud that others oftentimes think 
we are pretty smug in sticking to the old 
idea that farming, while a highly competi- 
tive business, is still a way of life; that it is 
a partnership in which the whole family 
shares work and decisions. 

However, as each generation of our farm- 
ers takes over from the previous one, it is 
just as modern in its thinking and methods 
as a new generation anywhere in the coun- 
try; and just as quick to put to work the 
results of research and do a little of its own. 

On top of this, our new generations have 
learned from the experiences of their fathers 
that, being completely overshadowed by 
nearby millions of nonfarmers, they must 
maintain and constantly strengthen their 
own farm organizations. 

I am writing this after church Sunday 
which reminds me that the Northeast has 


been called, “a land of cow barns and church 
steeples.” These white buildings with their 
graceful steeples that you see in every ham- 
let and at every crossroad throughout this 
area are not there just for tourists to take 
quaint pictures. They are there because of 
a great faith in God, nature, and fellow man, 
handed down, generation after generation, 
from the time of our Pilgrim Fathers. Crom- 
well once said, “Put your trust in God but 
mind to keep your powder dry." That's just 
what our farmers are doing. The powder 
In the present situation is strength that 
comes by sticking together in such great 
farm organizations as the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, our experienced milk organizations, 
and other groups which in our Northeast 
are as strong in numbers, and especially in 
leadership as anywhere in our great country. 


Dr. Thorning Explains Titsism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE EQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, I would like to sub- 
mit for the consideration of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues the following 
scholarly address by one of my dear 
friends, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of his- 
toric Carrollton Manor, Md. This Mary- 
land educator, author, and diplomat, 
with the same devotion that character- 
izes his support for the “good nelghbor” 
policy of the United States Government, 
is dedicating his talents, his time, and 
his energy to a scientific exposition of 
the nature of Titoism and to powerful, 
effective leadership in the crusade for 
freedom and social advances in every 
field within his competence. Dr. Thorn- 
ing is known as enlightened, brave 
champion of religious liberty, interra- 
cial fairness, socio-economic progress 
and world understanding. Indeed, his 
most recent book Miranda: World Citi- 
zen, by depicting the personality of the 
forerunner of South American inde- 
pendence, emphasizes through Don 
Francisco de Miranda the paramount 
values of our Judao-Christian heritage. 

Other prominent speakers on the 
same program with my friend Dr. 
Thorning, were the Honorable James 
Paul Mitchell, United States Secretary 
of Labor; Senator-elect Jacob K. Javits, 
of New York; Congressman Michael A. 
Feighan, of Ohio; and Dr. Léo E. Do- 
briansky, head of the economics depart- 
ment of Georgetown University. 

Dr. Thorning’s address follows: 

To all the freedom fighters in the United 
States of America whose aim is liberation 
of the captive nations, I am able to convey 
from the Vatican secretariat of state, “as 
pledge of abiding Divine Grace,” the “pa- 
ternal apostolic benediction” of His Holiness 
Pius XII, the saintly successor of St. Peter 
and, in the faith of millions, “the vicar of 
Christ.” 

This “paternal apostolic benediction” is 
reported from the Holy See because the free 
world has been edified and electrified by the 
Christmas message of the Holy Father which 
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calls for peace with honor; peace with respect 
and freedom; peace with reverence for the 
eternal principles of truth, fairness, and 
fundamental human decency; peace that, in 
the last resort, must be championed by all 
the freedom fighters of the world. The 
brave people of Hungary and all the other 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain are 
our friends and allies. Those who now “lan- 
guish in darkness and in the shadow of 
death” are engaged in mortal combat with 
& ruthlees, cruel enemy, Russian imperialism 
combined with and sparked by the satanic 
doctrines of Karl Marx and Nicolai Lenin. 

While freedom fighters are shedding their 
blood for us in the Ukraine, in Georgia, in 
Armenia, in Croatia, Serhia, Montenegro, 
Slovenia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, what is 
called the U. S. S. R., certain United States 
policymakers advise us that the way to de- 
feat international communism is to subsidize 
national communism, 

With a zeal worthy of a noble cause, they 
Tecommend flattery, courtship, tax moneys 
drawn from the United States Treasury, red- 
carpet entertainment, and a marriage of con- 
venience with an accomplice of the butchers 
of Budapèst. I refer, of course, to President 
Josip Broz-Tito, who was caught cheating in 
Budapest and in Belgrade (the New York 
Times, November 9, 1956). Mr. Tito at this 
moment is shipping back to the slaughter- 
house in Soviet-dominated Titoist Hungary 
the courageous Hungarian freedom fighters 
who, bereft of bazookas, tanks, and ammuni-" 
tion, sought sanctuary in Titoland (cf. the 
New York Times, December 10). 

Mr. Tito, the boon companion of Mr. Erno, 
Gero, whose panic inyoked the bloody inter- 
vention of Soviet tanks in the Nation of St. 
Stephen and of his Eminence, Joseph Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty, stands convicted before the 
bar of world opinion as the politiclan who 
betrayed the Hungarian uprising (the New 
York Times, November 19, 1956). Mr. Tito, 
who holds the self-created rank of marshal in 
Marxist Yugoslavia, crowned his repeated 
acts of treachery (the New York Times, De- 
cember 11, 1956) by appointing Mr, Jovo 
Kapicic, a counselor in the Tito Foreign 
Ministry as Ambassador of the South Slavs 
in Soviet-Russian-dominated Hungary. 

This appointment (the New York Times, 
December 12), we are told, “puzzled western 
observers in Belgrade since the recall of the 
previous envoy had been interpreted as a sign 
of Yugoslavia’s indignation over the deporta» 
tion of Imre Nagy, deposed Hungarian Pre- 
mier." 

What mystifies and troubles every literate 
American in the Western Hemisphere is the 
moral motivation behind an invitation 
which would provide lavish entertainment 
for such a criminal as Mr. Tito. Ethics, it 
may be suggested, continues to have a place 
of honor among all God-loving people who 
believe in the Ten Commandments and draw 
their spiritual sustenance from our mag- 
nificent Judao-Christian heritage. Many 


“millions who, according to the dictates of 


their consciences, worship Our Heavenly 
Father in Asia, Africa, Australia, Europe, 
and the Americas, hope and pray for some- 
thing more than political expediency as a 
basis of foreign policy. At home and abroad, 
this next session of the Congress will repre- 
sent, in the words of the Reverend Billy 
Graham who has accomplished moral mir- 
acles in favor of religious understanding 
and uplift an hour of decision. 

Will it be a Congress willing to believe, 
against all the evidence, that "Beelzebub can 
be played off against Satan"? Will the United 
States Senators and Representatives in our 
Capitol be persuaded by the bureaucratic 
illusionists to vote United States taxpayers’ 
moneys for criminal conspirators? Is it pos- 
sible, after the events in the noble Hun- 
garian Nation, to imagine that the “butchers 
in the Kremlin” will be irritated by a near- 
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royal reception for the Stalin of Titoland in 
Our beautiful Capital, Washington, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

The Vatican radio has answers for these 
questions: = 

The Vatican radio urges the United Na- 
tions to declare the government of Janos 
Kadar a notorioous Titoist incapable of re- 
storing peace and order in Hungary * * * in 
view of the government's refusal to admit 
U. N. observers. Therefore, articles 73 and 
75 of the U. N. Charter should be invoked to 
place the brave Hungarian patriots tempo- 
Yarily under U. N. protection. 

This principle applies, with almost equal 
Validity, to all the nations represented here 
today by the enlightened, valiant Eastern 
European American rally. 

Long live the independent nations of Eu- 
Tope, Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. 


Airport Dawdling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on Jan- 
uary 5, 1957, on the problem of a new 
airport for Washington: 

o AIRPORT DAWDLING 


The relative ease with which Andrews Air 
Force Base handled a 25-percent increase in 
military air operations during 1956 was in 
sharp contrast with conditions at Washing- 
ton's overloaded National Airport. Andrews 
accommodated all military aircraft visiting 
the area, including latest types of jet planes. 
But at Gravelly Point, across the Potomac 
River, there not only was no room for the 
predicted heavy rise in commercial air traffic 
but no facilities for jet airliners. Will the 
new Congress continue to dawdle with Wash- 
ington’s serious airport problem as previous 
Congresses have done? 

It is to the advantage of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to have adequate, up-to-date air- 
port facilities here for civil air transport, Just 
&s it is important to maintain adequate take- 
of and landing bases for defense purposes. 
Much of the traffic at the National Airport is 
related to the Government's business. As the 
Federal establishment has grown the burdens 
on the airport have increased to the danger 
point. Yet the old remains the only 
terminal available for the big airliners that 
come here in ever larger numbers. 

A recent survey by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board revealed that present and expected air 
traffie demands present a problem calling for 
immediate solution. In connection with the 
survey, Director Joseph H. FitzGerald, of the 
CAB, declared that a second commercial sir- 
port in the Washington metropolitan area is 
the only answer. Temporary use of Balti- 
more’s Friendship Airport to relieve conges- 
tion here, as proposed by Maryland legisla- 
tors, would still leave unsolved the problem 
of accommodating jet airliners when they are 
ready to begin operations locally. 

We hope Congress, at long last, will take 
positive action to provide the Nation's Capi- 
tal with another airport, either at the Goy- 
ernment-owned Burke site or elsewhere close 
to the city. Even prompt action early in the 
session would mean a delay of two or more 
years before a new air terminal could bring 
the relief so urgently needed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix in the Recorp, 
I include an article taken from the 
December 1956 American Mercury maga- 
zine entitled “The Reds in Hawaii,” by 
Dr. Lyle G. Phillips, a resident of Hono- 
lulu for 32 years. 

The article was very enlightening to 
me, and I commend it to the reading 
of every Member: 

Thirty-one years ago, a young Communist 
agent named Richard Krebs, employed as a 
seaman on the SS. Calawaii, sailed for Hono- 
lulu from Los Angeles. Years later, under 
the nom de plume of Jan Valtin, Krebs, then 
a repentant ex-Communist, wrote a book 
entitled “Out of the Night,” and in this book 
appear the following lines: - 

“All I saw and heard and read about the 
racial and social constellations on the Ha- 
waiian Islands I incorporated in a rambling, 
80-page report which I dispatched to Ham- 
burg. Five years later, in 1930, I saw this 
report in Moscow, in the office of Losovsky, 
whose real name is S, A. Dridzo, chief of the 
International Propaganda and Action Com- 
mittees of the Profintern. It was marked in 
red pencil, ‘Tres interessant.’ And a sen- 
tence which stated that Spanish, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Japanese, and English propaganda 
literature should be spread concurrently in 
Honolulu was also heavily outlined in red." 

That, so far as investigators have been able 
to learn, was the first time the international 
Communist conspiracy touched the shores of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Thirty-one years 
later, competent investigators have revealed 
that the international Communist conspir- 
acy, under guidance of a small corps of dedi- 
cated leaders, in Hawaii has come closer to 
attaining its primary purposes than in any 
other locality under the American flag. 

Taese primary purposes, according to the 
nonpartisan Territorial Commission on Sub- 
versive Activities, have been (1) to main- 
tain control of decisive sections of organized 
labor; (2) to create a social and political 
climate favorable to the Communists in their 
ultimate aim of controlling Government; 
and (3) in furtherance of the latter aim, 
to create and increase social tensions by 
exploiting and intensifying racial frictions, 
undermining respect for authority of estab- 
Ushed Government institutions, and agitat- 
ing class struggle. 

In May 1937, a burly chap named Jack 
Wayne Hall was sent by Harry Bridges to 
Hawaii to serve the dual purpose of organ- 
izing plantation labor and establishing a 
Communist apparatus in Hawaii. So de- 
clared the Commission on Subversive Activi- 
ties in its 1951 report. Hall did both jobs 
thoroughly and, consequently, known Com- 
munists have dominated a major fraction of 
Hawaiian labor for 10 years or more. 

Employees of Hawaii's huge sugar planta- 
tions, its numerous pineapple plantations, 
and its waterfront are now welded into one 
big union, the Hawaiian divison of Bridges’ 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen'’s Union—a union expelled from 
the CIO in 1950 because of alleged Commu- 
nist domination. 

Most of these employees are first- and 
second-generation Japanese and Filipino 
laborers, some aliens but many of them 
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naturalized American citizens with full right 
to vote in island elections. 

Jack Hall was indicted and convicted in 
Hawali United States District Court in 1953 
of conspiring to teach and advocate violent 
overthrow of the Government by force and 
violence, but is still out on bail pending hear- 
ing of his appeal before the Ninth United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco. In spite of his conviction, he is still 
regional director of the ILWU in Hawail, and, 
as such, is chief bargaining agent for his 
union in all dealings with management. 

About 2,000 Government and hospital em- 
ployees are enrolled in the United Public 
Workers’ Union, presided over by Henry Ep- 
stein, also identified as a Communist Party 
member in sworn testimony before the Sub- 
versive Activities Commission. - 

In politics, identified Communists, headed 
by Hall, have played an increasingly threat- 
ening role. In 1947, under Hall’s guidance, 
a political action committee of his union was 
active in the Territorial elections, and, ac- 
cording to sworn testimony before the Com- 
mission on Subversive Activities, all problems 
and decisions of this committee were first 
considered and acted upon by the executive 
committee of the'Communist Party of Ha- 
wail. Fourteen of 30 representatives elected 
to Hawaii's Legislature in 1947 had the en- 
dorsement of this Communist-run com- 
mittee, 

By a clever maneuver the following year, 
the Communist clique practically took over 
the Democratic Party machinery on the 
Island of Oahu, seat of Hawaii's largest city, 
Honolulu. Lau Ah Chew, chairman of the 
Oahu Ceunty Committee of the Democratic 
Party, was persuaded to deactivate all Demo- 
cratic precinct clubs on Oahu as of midnight, 
March 31, 1948. The following day, Lau Ah 
Chew, an American citizen of Chinese an- 
cestry, directed that new elections of precinct 
officers and delegates to the Democratic Ter- 
ritorlal Convention would be held. 

Precinct club meetings in Hawaii, as else- 
where, are usually poorly attended; and on 
April 2, bewildered Democrats of Oahu 
learned that Communists, Communist sym- 
pathizers, and individuals under Communist 
control had taken over. 

“The results of those elections,” stated 
the Commission on Subversive Activities, “in- 
dicate that the ILWU Communist clique 
was very successful in its efforts to gain wide- 
spread control of the Democratic Party at the 
precinct level.” Of 811 precinct club ofi- 
cers checked by the Commission, 175 were 
either Communist members, Communist 
sympathizers, or persons directly subject to 
Communist influence or control. At least 35 
were identified members of the Communist 
Party, according to the Commission. 

Wilfred M. Oxa was elected secretary and 
Mrs, Peggy T. Uesugi assistant secretary of 
the Oahu County Democratic Committee. 
Both Oka and Mrs. Uesugi, American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry, are listed by the 
Commission as Communists. 

At the 1948 Territorial convention of the 
Democratic Party held at McKinley High 
School auditorium in Honolulu, 41 Commu- 
nist Party members served as delegates or 
alternates, and among these 41 Communists 
were 5 persons who had held membership on 
the executive board of the Communist Party 
of Hawali during 1946-47. 

To the credit of conservative members of 
the Democratic Party, who were aghast at this 
move by Communists to capture their party, 
a mass walk-out from the convention oc- 
curred, and to a certain extent the coup 
d'etat failed. 

Incidentally, the Subversive Activities 
Commission has in its possession sworn testi- 
mony that this mass infiltration of ‘the 
Democratic Party was planned at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Hawaii, held at Hall's home early 
in 1948. The Commission's witness, Jack Ka- 
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wano, former Communist who attended this 
meeting, named 38 persons who were present, 
all but 4 of whom were definitely identified 
as party members. Two others have since 
been identified as party members by other 
witnesses. 

Practically all of the persons who, the 
witness said, attended this meeting, are still 
prominently identified with the ILWU. Six 
of them, including Hall, were convicted in 
Federal court 3 years ago on charges of con- 
spiring to teach and advocate the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force 
and violence—but all of them are still out 
on bail, awaiting action on’ appeal, and at 
least five are still actively associated with 
identified Communist activities. 


Failure to attain complete success In their, 


bold move in 1948 did not discourage the 
Reds in their effort to maintain political 
power, and the 1954 elections indicated 
strongly that that power is not inconsider- 
able. Hall and his fellows have publicly de- 
clared their ability to deliver the ILWU 
membership vote, and with this as a weapon, 
great pressure has been brought upon can- 
didates for public office. Numerous candi- 
dates elected to the 1955 Territorial Legisla- 
ture found themselves under obligation to 
the ILWU Communist leadership—and rep- 
resentatives of that leadership openly kept 
constant vigil at ‘Iolani Palace, where the 
legislature meets, ostensibly to remind legis- 
lators of that obligation. Various incidents 
during that session have. been interpreted as 
indicating the responsiveness of legislators 
to pressure from the Communist clique. 

For instance, a bill exempting the ILWU 
memorial clubhouse from taxation was 
passed, but vetoed by Gov. Samuel Wilder 
King, who gave as one of his reasons that 
the memorial association's board of trustees 
was loaded with known Communists. The 
House of Representatives passed the measure 
over the Governor's veto, but it died in the 
Senate. 

Even more significant was the fact that the 
legislature scuttled the efficient Commission 
on Subversive Activities by reducing its ap- 
propriation from $50,000 to $20,000. This 
has made it impossible for the Commission 
to continue to operate through the bien- 
nium. Not one of the Commission's recom- 
mendations was adopted. 

Also considered significant was the sending 
of a complimentary gavel to Bridges, boss of 
the ILWU, by Speaker of the House Charles 
Kauhane, The gavel was taken to Bridges 
during the session, with Kauhane’s compli- 
ments, by Newton Miyagi, secretary-treasurer 
of the ILWU, and a known Communist, ac- 
cording to the Commission's records. Inci- 
dentally, Kauhane has just announced that 
he will be a candidate for mayor of Honolulu 
in the fall elections. 


This year, Robert McElrath, identified 
Communist and radio propagandist for the 
ILWU, has announced that the ILWU will 
not concern itself with either the Republican 
or Democratic Party, but will concentrate 
in its preelection activities on seeing to it 
“that its friends are rewarded and its enemies 
punished.” Already, according to press re- 
ports, prospective candidates have been felt 
out by ILWU representatives to determine if 
they are friends or enemies. 

In seeking to create a climate favorable to 
Communists in their ultimate aim of con- 
trolling government in Hawall, the Red prop- 
aganda apparatus has gone all out. The 
union's take from Hawaii's workers is known 
to exceed a million dollars a year. Not less 
than $250,000 a year is being spent on propa- 
ganda, largely agitational, and classified as 
Communist by the Commission on Subyer- 
sive Activities, Every type of propaganda 
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media is employed. Robert McElrath, chief 
propagandist for the ILWU, is listed by the 
Subversive Activities Commission as a Com- 
munist and a former student at the Commu- 
nist California Labor School. His program, 
in English, is beamed to all islands 5 nights 
a week. A Filipino radio program is also 
heard 5 nights a week, and on Sundays, there 
is a program in Japanese. 

Constant listeners report that there is 
never comment contrary to the Communist 
line on these programs, and that they are 
full of devices to stir up racial feeling, strife 
between employers and employees, and dis- 
respect for authority. 

The weekly Honolulu Record, almost a fac- 
simile of the New York Daily Worker, is 
edited by Koji Ariyoshi, one of the convicted 
defendants in the Hawaii Smith Act case. 
His chief assistant is Jack Denichi Kimoto, 
also convicted with Ariyoshi, Hall, and four 
others, Both are out on bail 3 years after 
conviction and continuing to publish the 
Récord, a publication which the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has labeled 
a Communist-front newspaper. 

Under direction of another identified Com- 
munist, Dave Thompson, the ILWU main- 
tains an “educational department,” which 
floods the Territory with propaganda mate- 
rial, Probably no community in the United 
States is so thoroughly, efficiently, and con- 
tinuously inundated with Communist-in- 
spired propaganda as is Hawali. And the 
saddest feature of all is that this propaganda 
is having a definite, unhealthy impact, 

How do the people of Hawali react? With 
apathy and indifference, says the Commission 
on Subversive Activities in its latest report; 
and this, in the opinion of a minority of 
Hawaii people who are concerned, is not an 
understatement, 

The Commission, established by the legis- 
lature 7 years ago, has done an excellent job, 
and has made 4 voluminous reports. Lean- 
ing over backward to avoid mistakes of 
other investigative agencies, it has function- 
ed fairly and efficiently. But relatively few 
people have had access to the reports, as the 
Commission has not had funds to print them 
in quantity. 

Foremost in the effort to combat sub- 
versive activities in Hawail is a citizens’ or- 
ganization, the Hawaii Residents’ Association, 
also known by its Hawailan nicknanie 
“IMUA,” which in Hawaiian means “For- 
ward.” Presided over this year by former 
Territorial Governor Lawrence M. Judd, this 
organization maintains an office and a full- 
time staff dedicated to enlightening the peo- 
ple of Hawaii about communism. Another 
former governor, Ingram M. Stainback, a 
Democrat; and presently a member of Hawaii's 
Supreme Court, has served as a member of 
IMUA's board of directors. 

Although promptly dubbed by Commu- 
nist propagandists as antilabor and politi- 
cally partisan, this organization has definitely 
gained in acceptance and influence. But its 
meager budget ($54,000 this year) makes it 
a poor contender with the well-heeled Com- 
munist apparatus which draws financial 
strength largely from dues of the union 
which convicted Communist Hall controls 
with an iron hand. 

On the basis of facts revealed by the con- 
gressional Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the Territorial Commission on 
Subversive Activities—to say nothing of tes- 
timony in the 5-month trial of 7 of Hawali’s 
Communist leaders in 1953, the statement 
can truly be made that in Hawali, the Com- 
munist conspiracy has gone further toward 
accomplishment of its primary aims than 
anywhere else in the United States. 
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Mr. ASPINALL: Mr. Speaker, in that 
we are meeting at a time when the gath- 
ering storm in the Middle East—or Near 
East to many—has impelled the Presi- 
dent to come up with special programs 
to meet the danger, it seems necessary 
that we keep in sight the impact of these 
problems on the internal policies of this 
Nation as well. I refer specifically to 
oil. Oil is the biggest immediate prob- 
lem of the free world stemming from the 
disruptions in the Middle East. 

Accordingly, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the story of an attempt to bring 
about a new source of oil within this 
Nation. It deals with oil shale and the 
conversion of oil shale into useful hydro- 
carbon products. I might here note that 
it apepars in a new magazine called 
Wyoming. This new magazine is to tell 
the story of the State of Wyoming and, 
while that is not my purpose here, I wish 
to compliment the officials who have 
worked with this publication and brought 
it into being. 

I do wish to call to the attention of 
the Members the article which tells so 
well the long struggle to bring into real- 
ity the beneficial use of this resource of 
nature. I think it can be read with 
profit at a time when oil, or the lack of 
it, is making headlines and disrupting 
cash and credit balances of major na- 
tions of the world: 

On the northwest corner of the campus 
of the University of Wyoming stands an 
imposing sandstone building. Few among 
the dozens who pass it each day have more 
than a vague impression of what it is there 
for and what the people inside it are doing. 
That is understandable because the petro- 
leum and oil-shale station at Laramie does 
not advertise itself, nor do the men who 
work in its quiet, clean, laboratories attract 
much public notice—although what they 
have accomplished through their research 
in the last 10 years has deep siguificance for 
this country’s future. 

The following pages contain the story of 
oll shale. The reader will find that this 
story, at times, wanders far away from the 
Laramie laboratories. This is inevitable be- 
cause oil shale has aspects that reach deep 
into the political machinery in faraway 
Washington, D. C. But, in the final sum- 
ming up, the work—the slow, infinitely 
painstaking research at the station—is truly 
the heart of the story. 

INTRODUCTION 

Oll shale has its critics and its skeptics. 
To them, this story will appear onesided 
and loaded entirely in favor of oil shale. To 
this criticlsm the writer can only answer 
that the oil-shale side of the story has gone 
begging for attention in recent years. Those 
who have argued its cause have not been 
shouted down—they have been silenced by 
calculated indifference which is worse. Had 
there been earnest and open debate over oil 
shale, the people of America might know 
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More about it and might well be in a mood 
today to have some say about it themselves. 

That is why this article is an attempt to 
Present the oil-shale viewpoint as forcefully 
as possible: because it needs to be told; 
heeds to be debated; needs to be thought 
about; and needs to influence our thinking 
Concerning the future. It is a complicated 
- Story and no attempt has been made here to 
simplify it for the sake of readability at the 
expense of accuracy and adequate treatment. 
For the sake of organization, it has been 
broken down into four rections: Why Bother 
About O!1 Shale? The Natural History of 
Oil She. Development of Oil Shale and 
Shale Oil Crude. The Recent Political His- 
tory of Oll Shale, 

I. WHY BOTHER ABOUT OIL SHALE? 


If we could be sure that we have enough 
below-ground petroleum reserves in this 
country to meet this generation’s needs and 
those of a few more to follow, we might 
Yightly feel that other potential fuel sub- 
stitutes do not need our attention at the 
Moment. 

It is such an attitude that this articie in- 
tends to challenge on the grounds that any 
complacency about our oll reserves is fool- 
hardy and that indifference to other fuel 
Sources could be ruinous. The reasons for 
this position are as follows: 

At present rates of consumption we have 
enough known below-ground reserves to last 
less than 15 years. Present rates of con- 
sumption may possibly be doubled in that 
time 


We are constantly finding new reserves, 
but finding new oil is America is getting 
More difficult and more expensive. Oil sands 
are not infinite, for even nature has her 
limits. The great fields of Texas, for exam- 
Ple, with their enormous capacities by Amer- 
ican standards, have long since been brought 
in and few like them can be expected to be 
found in the future. As the bit is sent to 
Probe the deeper sands, drilling expenses 
Tise and although it will take a few years 
the mounting costs of exploration and re- 
Covery* will ultimately be reflected in the 
higher prices of the retall market, 

America has 15 percent of the world’s po- 
tential oil-bearing sediments. It contains 
about 20 percent of the world’s proven re- 
Serves, Yet the United States accounts for 
Over half (about 58 percent) of the world's 
total consumption, At that rate, we could 
Tun out of petroleum long before the rest of 
the world. It would be reckless to assume 
that all the oil we will ever need is in the 
Ground below us, merely asking to be dis- 
Covered, although the energetic exploration 
Program of the petroleum industry since the 
war has done some remarkable things and at 
first glance the reserve situation is without 
fiw. For example, betwen 1946 and 1955, 
the reserve margin was pushed up from 
about 21 billion barrels to 30 billion. Dur- 
ing that interval, demand rose from a little 
under 5 million barrels a day in 1946 to over 
7 million barrels a day in 1955. On the face 
of it, then, the reserve situation seems 
healthy, particularly because the yearly dis- 
Covery rate—while fluctuating widely—does 
not yet show any acute downward trend. 
Nevertheless, it should be remembered that 
While the margin was being increased one- 
third during the last decade, the oil industry 
has tripled its wildcats, doubled the total 
Number of weils drilled, gone from a total 
of 100 million feet drilled in 1946 to a total 
Of 227 million feet in 1855, seen its dry hole 
Tatio rise from 28 percent to 27 percent, and 
Taised its average depth per well by nearly 
a thousand feet. 

Meanwhile, each new field brought In 
eliminates one more from nature's poten- 
tial. To feel that our reserve situation is 
satisfactory, it is necessary to assume that 
discovery rates will continue indefinitely not 
Only as favorable as during the past 10 years, 
but even better in order to keep ahead of 
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the rising domestic demand. This, geolog- 
ically speaking, is a risky assumption on 
which to gamble the Nation’s future, even 
considering offshore potentials. 

It should be added that while our export 
of refined petroleum products dropped since 
1946, our imports of the same in the last 
decade have tripled. 

Foreign sources could once be thought of 
complacently as suppliers for America’s fu- 
ture needs. The Middle East contains oil 
in fabulous quantities. Our rigs are mak- 
ing holes all over the world. But, as this 
is written, the Middle East has just ex- 
ploded and although there has been no pub- 
lic discussion yet of the possible effects on 
the flow of Middle Eastern oil, it is obvious 
that that source can no longer be considered 
secure. 

But there fs another approach to the oll 
reserve problem which is even more funda- 
mental than those so far listed. Many coun- 
tries of the world today are barely stirring 
so far as petroleum goes. While the United 
States uses more than haif of the world's 
total consumption per year, some of the 
world’s regions with fap larger populations 
use only a tiny fraction of the total. Indila, 
for example, with a population more than 
twice the size of ours, uses less than a hun- 
dredth of the gasoline per day that we do. 
Unless certain countries of the world are 
doomed indefinitely to impoverishment—a 
situation that would be catastrophic to the 
future of the United States—demand for 
petroleum products is destined to rise 
sharply in areas where at the moment it 
is negligible. What will happen when coun- 
tries setting foot into the oil age for the 
first time press their demand on sources 
that to date have served only Europe and, to 
a smaller extent, America? Wil today's 
oll-using nations attempt to restrict the pro- 
duction from such sources to themselves. 
That would be a bald attempt to deny oil's 
benefits to others and, in the case of Amer- 
ica, a contradiction of the Nation's policy 
that its own welfare cannot be had at the 
expense of that of other countries. 

It is a political axiom today that the more 
able we are to supply our own petroleum 
needs—and those of our allies if need be— 
the less we are at the mercy of the shifting 
winds of international tension. 

The advent of the atomic age, of which 
we have heard much but seen little in con- 
crete results, is not likely to alter the world's 
petroleum needs substantially, On the basis 
of sheer prudence, we should not expect it to 
doso. Atomic power has been used for bombs 
and to power a submarine; it has not been 
applied to the fields where most of our pe- 
troleum goes, in fueling and lubricating pas- 
senger cars and trucks, in small stationary 
plants, in aviation, in heating fuels, and the 
like. The chances are slim indeed that 
atomic power will proye flexible enough to 
be applied to such relatively small uses with- 
in @ predictable time. Yet, it is the next 
generation or two that we need to worry 
most about, the years when consumption 
will be rising, discovery rates possibly declin- 
ing. world demand increasing if all goes well, 
and the role of foreign petroleum in domestic 
consumption an increasingly dubious factor, 

To summarize the foregoing, we can say 
that domestic petroleum reserves are not un- 
limited, and are even now showing signs of 
being finite. We are certain that domestic 
consumption will Increase, and that at the 
same time world demand will be growing. 
Tt is obvious that foreign fields will have to 
supply rising foreign demands, and it is 
equally apparent that international tensions 
make it foolhardy to depend on overseas sup- 
plies in the future. There is no reason to 
believe that even the much talked about 
atomic ege will eliminate or eyen reduce the 
need for oll and oll byproducts. 

If the foregoing reasoning is correct, it is 
mandatory that we get busy now—not in a 
few years when crisis has struck us but 
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now—to develop petroleum substitutes so 
that when the time come to turn to them, 
the way will have been prepared. 

Coal and oil-shale are the two sources of 
synthetic fuels to which America can turn. 
Of the two, oil-shale offers the greatest prom- 
ise by far, due to its prolific ability to yield 
economically a substance from which the 
full range of products now available from 
petroleum can be refined. 


Il. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF OIL SHALE 


It is the unalterable fate of this resource 
to be misnamed. There is no oil in oll shale. 
There is, instead, a solid organic substance 
called kerogen (ker’-o-gin) in some shales 
that, when subjected to treatment by heat 
and pressure, releases a vapor which, con- 
densed, produces a thick Hquid that can 
rightly be called “shale oil crude.” 

Petroleum—the liquid that comes out of 
oll wells—is crude as it come from the oil 
sands. In other words, it is ready, or nearly 
ready, to be run through the refinery. Shale 
oll crude does not exist until after pulverized 
shale has been subjected to treatment to 
separate kerogen from the host rock. 

However, if petroleum and oil-producing 
shales are considerably different at the start, 
they also have something in common. For 
one thing, both petroleum and kerogen have 
a similar origin, both being the residue cf 
altered organic matter—plant and animal 
life—that has been’ changed by various 
agents such as putrefaction, heat, pressure, 
chemical action, and gn inexhaustible reser- 
voir of time. 

In Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, where 
America’s most challenging oil shales are to 
be found, the story bezins far back as humans 
measure time, but only a mere shrug on the 
geologic table. In middle Eocene times, per- 
haps 50 million years ago, there was a period 
estimated to have lasted from 5 to 8 million 
years during which 2 enormous fresh water 
lakes occupied much of northwestern Colo- 
rado, northeastern Utah, and possibly all of 
the present Green River Basin. 

At this time in the history of the Rocky 
Mountains the lakes lay approximately a 
thousand feet above sea level, although today 
their deposits are found at five times greater 
altitude. The great regional uplift that made 
our-lofty plains and mountains was yet to 
come, the climate was Louisianalike and 
fairly stable. The Age of Mammals was well 
under way after the dramatic extermination 
of the reptilian dinosaur kingdom, Geolo- 
gists say that at high water the two lakes, 
Uinta in Colorado and Utah, and Gosiute in 
Wyoming, were interconnected, This is sig- 
nificant, because the conditions under which 
the lake shales were formed were essentially 
similar in both areas. 

On the lake bottoms, deposits gradually 
accumulated, entrapping decaying organic 
matter among their minerals. Today, some 
of these shales are so rich in the residue of 
that organic life that kerogen accounts for 
nearly half of the total mass. 

Time, with which nature is extravagant, 
Allowed these deposits to grow thickly in 
some areas in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 
And then, with time. once more available in 
limitless quantities, these shale deposits were 
entombed by subsequent depositions, En- 
tombed, they were carefully protected testi- 
mony to a relatively brief but vastly impor- 
tant interlude in Wyoming’s geological past. 

By the time that mankind first appeared, 
the wheel was reaching its full turn, The 
deposits had been uncovered again. Here 
and there, erosion was beginning to eat away 
at the exposed strata. But, most important 
of all, the organic matter in the shale had 
been altered by processes not yet entirely 
understood and had matured to the point 
where it was capable of yielding crude oil. à 

Geologists named these lake shales Green 
River. Today, if you want to see them in 
Wyoming you can find Green River (the 
shale) towering escarpment like over Green 
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River (the watercourse) a scant mile west of 
Green River (the town) on Highway 30 in 
Wyoming. 

Of Green River shale deposits, Colorado 
has some 2,592 square miles, Utah 4,680 
equare miles, and Wyoming the lion’s share 
with 9,192 square miles. The deposits are 
visible at the surface im several places in 
these States, at Parachute and Piceance 
(‘Pea-Aunts”) Creeks in Colorado near 
Rifle, for example. Overburden—the amount 
of overlying rock and dirt—is generally great 
enough to make the shale better suited to 
subsurface rather than open-hole mining. 

As in the case of petroleum and coal, then, 
oil shale has been the product of an infinitely 
slow, infinitely long, process which has 
ripened this amazing rock through the ages 
that it might some day serve as a source of 
fuel. 

Ut, DEVELOPMENT OF OIL SHALE AND 
SHALZ-OIL CRUDE 


Oil shale, however unfamiliar it may be to 
most psople, has had a sporadic history for 
well over a hundred years. Early in the 
19th century it was mined in France as a 
source of heating fuels. Colonel Drake’s 
astonishing achievement in 18[9—the first 
oil well—ushered in the petroleum industry 
with so much sweep and speed that all shale- 
oll use ended abruptly. Nevertheless, the 
1920’s saw a small amount of experimenta- 
tion on the part of a few oil-chale develop- 
ment companies that gained a little—a very 
lUttle—basic data for the future. Ironically, 
American fighting men have probably fought 
two different enemies powered on the ground 
and in the air part!y from ehale-otl prod- 
ucts—the Japanese in World War II (who 
had constructed an oil-shale Industry in 
Manchuria before the war) and the Chinese 
Communists, who, presumably, were getting 
some of their fuels from the same source 
years later. In America, however, oll-shale 
history ends by 1930 and does not resume 
until 1944. 

By 1944 the country had tasted petroleum 

to the full and, though it was not 
yet the nation on wheels that it is now, it 
was sufficiently geared to the automobile era 
to realize that after the war was over there 
would be no telling Just how high the num- 
bers of automobiles would skyrocket. War- 
time petroleum shortage had focused atten- 
tion on our fuel resources and there were 
already those who, seeing how serious a mat- 
ter petroleum shortage could be in wartime, 
anticipated that peacetime petroleum short- 
age could also be disastrous to a population 
that drove itself to work, turned millions of 
barrels of oil a day into power to pel in- 
dustry along, and relied on pstrol as a 
means to a recreational end when it wasn't 
working. 

Looking ahead, Wyoming's Senator 
O’Manoney and former Representative Jen- 
nings Randolph, of West Virginia, coauthored 
an enabling act that a receptive Congress ap- 
proved under the name Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act. The act, among other things, 
encouraged the development of know-how on 
various potential synthetic-fuel sources, coal 
as well as shale. It also prepared the way 
for practical demonstrations for the accumu- 
lating knowledge. 

The know-how side of the project came 
to be represented by the oil-shale research 
laboratories at Laramie, housed in a new 
building that fosters research on studies on 
the basic problems of petroleum recovery and 
use, as well as on oll shale. Inside the 
laboratories—and in the Butler huts behind 
the station—are large quantities of equip- 
ment built over the years on the premises 
by engineers and specialized machinists. 

The practical—the demonstration—side of 
the project is (or, rather, was) represented 
by the oil-shale demonstration plant at Rifle. 
These two institutions have an inseparable 
history, 
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Tt has been an oversight of essays on the 
results of the Synthetic Fuels Act to fasten 
on the exciting things done at Rifle without 
crediting the research at Laramie with its 
proper role. For here was an almost classic 
example of the relationship of laboratory re- 
search, knowledge seeking on a subject for 
the sake of knowledge itself, to the fleld of 
practical application. Not that all investi- 
gation at Laramie—or even the major part 
of it—was devoted to pure abstract research; 
not that all the activity at Rifle was confined 
to solving the commercial potentials of cll 
ehale. Yet, ultimately, they stood in such a 
relationship, the one dedicated to building 
up a body of basic knowledge on oil shale, 
the other dedicated to finding means to put 
this knowledge to work for the use of the 
Nation. 

To the taxpayer, who would like to see a 
concrete result for every dollar extracted 
from him, it may seem lunatic to appropriate 
funds to allow scientists to pursue their re- 
search according to their interests—and even 
whims—and without being required to pro- 
duce anything useful. It is only in times of 
erisis—when slowly accumulated basic 
knowlodge happens to coagulate in such a 
manner as to produce some fantastic now 
development—that the average citizen gets 
even a vague sense of the relationship be- 
tween the unhurried, unharried, laboratory 
researcher and the practical results. In our 
times, of course, the most spectacular ex- 
ampe of what undirected theoretical re- 
search can lead to is atomic fission. 

In 1944 basic knowledge on oll shale was, 
to put it mildly, thin. Ten years later, when 
a’ generally hostile oil industry and an in- 
different Secretary of the Interior combined 
to strangle oll-shale development just as it 
was showing signs of vigor, much had been 
done tn the quiet, clean laboratories at Lara- 
mie, and among the retorts and fractionating 
towers at Rifle to raise oil-shale engineering 
to a fairly mature science. Government 
funds, in the main, had financed Laramie re- 
search, although money from private indus- 
try had been commingled with the Govern- 
ment’s funds on several petroleum-research 
projects. The station at Laramie repre- 
sented a $1 million investment of the tax- 
payers’ money, not counting salaries, while 
$30 million had been invested in the Rifle 
piant. This was not—even adding salarics 
of a peak of around 140 people at Laramie, 
and around 240 at Rifle—an enormous 
amount of money, although it would have 
been too much for 1 petroleum company, 
or even several together. The Bureau of 
Mines, acting under the Department of the 
Interior, had done such things before, with 
the hearty approbation of the coal industry 
when it came to coal, and the enthusiasm of 
the mining industry when it came to iron. 
Government research under the Bureau of 
Mines was not something sprung on the 
American taxpayer with the advent of the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of 1944. It hada 
long and honorable history in this country. 
And, in the main, private industry had been 
cordial to Government research which often 
led to private industry's benefit. 

Spokesmen for the ofl industry, sensing 
the rising tide of resentment against the 
Government in the late forties and early fif- 
ties, stigmatized the Bureau of Mines’ efforts 
in the development of ofl shale as being un- 
necessary on the one hand and, on the other, 
sufficiently far advanced to be taken over by 
private industry, contradictory argument if 
ever there was any. But that ts getting 
ahead of our story. What had the taxpayers’ 
money done in the period 1944-55 to nuture 
the development of synthetic Nquid fuels? 

There can be little doubt about the fact 
that by 1954, shale-oll engineering—that is, 
the mining of shale, the pulverizing of it, 
the retorting of the rock to separate the 
kerogen from the mineral mass, and the re- 
fining of the resulting crude into everything 
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from asphalt to jet fuel—had demonstrated 
that the use of oil shale as a fuel source 
is practical and within the reach of mars 
production techniques, given a reasonable 
amount of time for additional development. 
Most important of all, cost analysis had 
proved that already it was possible to pro- 
duce ol] products from shale at prices al- 
most competitive with comparable petro- 
leum products. And, of course, since oil- 
shale research was still in its infancy—and 
petroleum costs rising with increased drill- 
ing depths and exploration needs—cost 
curves of the former could hardly do any- 
thing but compare more and more fayor- 
ably with the latter as time went by. 

This was in 19§4—when appropriations for 
the work at Laramie and Rifle were due to 
be exhausted, and when the fate of the two 
projects would hang on what Interior d2- 
cided to do about wheedling—or not whee- 
dling—more funds out of Congress to sustain 
future work. 

Much had been learned In the scant 19 
years since 1914 when the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act had started the wheels moving. 
Much remained to be learned. Those close 
to the situation were enthusiastic about 
what had been done—but they were also 
fearful that it would not be understood how 
much remained to be done, Research prob- 
lems still existed (kerogen had stubbornly 
refused to allow itself to be isolated from 
its ground mass in pure and unaltered con- 
dition, and thus basic knowledge of its be- 
havior under certain conditions Is Incom- 
plete). Methods of separating kerogen from 
shale were still to be fully tested and com- 
pared. Mining experiments had indicated 
that only 25 percent of shale had to be left 
in place to support the “roof” in the under- 
ground galleries in which the shale was 
mined. But could newer techniques recover 
part of that 25 percent or even all? And 
then, of course, there were the refining prob- 
lems which stil! deserved further work. In 
1954, there were, however, no evident me- 
chanical problems that stood like barriers 
that could never be driven in, Oll shale was 
coming into its own. ` 

Little or nothing was known about Wyo- 
ming oil shale, simply because it had never 
been explored and exemined. The few avall- 
able cores from oil wells that had penetrated 
the Green River in Wyoming were unsuitable 
for oil-shale analysis. Here was a research 
fleld all its own that oalled for attention. 

Colorado oil-shale deposits, on the other 
hand, had been carefully examined and it had 
been established that in this area alone a 
fantastic 900 billion barrels of recoverable 
shale oll crude were contained, that one 
horizon alone in Colorado's Green River for- 
mation—the famed Mahogany Ledge which 
assayed seven-tenths of a barrel of crude 
(29.4 gallons) per ton of oil shale—held 125 
billion barrels of crude (or four times our 
present petroleum reserves), that in fact our 
oll-shale resources gave us a reserve that 
would not only insure the oll needs of our 
generation—come what may—but also those 
of our children, their children, and many 
generations to come. 

At the height of its promise, when ofl 
from shale was no longer a dream but clearly 
near fulfillment, the agencies that were de- 
veloping it received a blow that not merely 
stunned and immobilized oil-shale develop- 
ment but, as we shall see, crippled it to the 
point where it is not only no more advanced 
in 1956 than it was in 1954 but actually fur- 
ther behind. 


1 One of the major problems yet re 

to be solved is that of the disposal of oll- 
shale ash. Even from high grade shales that 
yield 30 gallons per ton, a ton of ash per 
barrel remains as debris. Among the yarious 
possibilities for disposing of the residue is 
that of it to the mining galleries 
from which it originally came, 
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THE RECENT POLITICAL HISTORY OF OIL SHALE 


The rest of the story is puzzling, disturb- 
ing, thought provoking, and controversial. 

A ground swell of resentment against the 
Federal Government had been rising for 
years. Some of it was justified, much of it 
Was the healthy action of a people that likes 
to keep decision making as close to the grass- 
Toots as possible, a reflection of the healthy 
viewpoint that no centralized authority can 
replace genuine local fesponsibllity.. 

But some of the hostility to the Govern- 
Ment was tinged with reckless emotion, and 
& lot of it was synthetic and used, cynically, 
to bring about results that were not in the 
best interest of the. American people. What 
Was involved in the progressive shutdown of 
Government work on oil shale is left to the 
Teader’s judgment. 

Lset anyone think that Government work 
on oil shale was a matter of partisan con- 
troversy it should be pointed out that its 
Supporters included that arch and respected 
Congervative, Republican Senator EUGENE 

, of Colorado, an avowed foe of Gov- 
ernment activity where he thought it didn't 
belong (and he thought it didn't belong in 
Most of the places it existed). Wyoming's 
Senator Frank Barrerr, Republican—whom 
Nobody has ever suspected of being partial to 
excessive Government activity—was also a 
supporter of oil-shale development. On 
the Democratic side, of course, Senator 
O’Maronry had been one of the fathers of 
the ofl-shale program, but he had been side- 
lined for 2 years by an election dofeat in 1952. 
Colorado's Representative WAYNE ASPINALL 
became oil shale's champion in the House 
Where he fought hard to save the program 
from death through attrition. 

Secretary of Interior Dougias McKay, how- 
ever, looked on the oll-shale program with 
Something less than enthusiasm—and opposi- 
tion on the part of the oil industry was 
Strong. Pinning down the causes for the oil 
tndustry’s aversion to oil shale is difficult 
because no one reason ceems to explain it all. 
High on the list of probable factors are pat- 
ent royalties. Government research did, of 
Course, develop techniques of oil-shale re- 
Covery that are public domain, and that 
alow the Government to license companies 
to use the techniques. The oll industry has 
always bristled at the slightest hint of Gov- 
ernment regulation—unless such regulation 
Tesults in relief taxwise as in the case of the 
depletion allowance—and the patents prob- 
lem suggests that in addition there was fear 
on the part of the oil industry that patent 
control in the hands of the Government 
Might result in such side results as Federal 
Conservation measures. 

There was also, doubtless, fear on the part 
of the oil industry that the Government it- 
self planned to operate a vast and competi- 
tive shale oil industry that would shove the 
Petroleum industry to the brink of ruin. 
Such a fear, unquestionably sincere, was also 
irrational because the Government was ob- 
viously in the process of doing what it had 
done for other industries through the Bureau 
of Mines—developing techniques which 
Would encourage private industry to pick 
up the ball and carry it. In view of the 
burning feeling on the part of the American 
People at the time regarding the dangers of 
big government, the spectre of a Govern- 
Ment shale oll industry was enough to spread 
Panic, although on closer examination the 
Spectre was illusory, 

Finally, the petroleum industry is natural- 
ly orionted to the job at hand and is 
fcheduled to undergo considerable reorienta- 
tion before accepting the importance of oil 
fhale in the future. It is not so long since 
Spindletop and Salt Creek and the romance 
Of oil is still heady stuff. The oil industry 
can be excused somewhat for indifference to 
new sources of energy when it is, itself, so 
much of an infant industry as time is meas- 
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ured. After all, a man of 65 years of age 
encompasses with his lifetime nearly all the 
spectacle of the oll age. 

Whatever the reasons for the industry’s 
disapproval of oll-shale, by the opening 
weeks of 1954 the Department ef the In- 
terior was reflecting its mood that oil-shale 
development had gone far enough. So casual 
had Interior become with regard to the oil- 
shale program that on January 14, Repre- 
sentative ASPINALL was moved to comment 
that the synthetic fuels program was being 
“gutted” and went on to make the dry re- 
mark that McKay's policy “Will mean that 
if this country is suddenly plunged into war 
we will be forced to depend for an im- 
portant margin of our indispensable oil 
needs on foreign sources from which we may 
be cut off.” Recent events involving the 
Suez Canal underscore ASPINALL’s point. 

If Interior heard ASPINALL’s warning it 
took no notice. The shadows began to fall 
on oil-shale work as appropriations were 
thinned. To discover whether or not oil 
shale should be given further attention and 
funds—as if the reasons for doing so had 
not beon made clear by time and events— 
McKay requested a committee from the Na- 


: tional Petroleum Council to examine the sub- 


ject. Indignantly, the Denyer Post pointed 
out in an October.1954 editorial titled, “A 
Loaded Jury,” that this move by McKay was 
a certain method of guaranteeing a verdict 
against continuation of oil-shale operations 
by the Government, since the National Pe- 
troleum Council represented the innermost 
thoughts of the oll industry. The Post had 
occasion for additional indignation over the 
fect that at NPC meetings in Denver the 
committee barred newsmen from all of the 
hearings, in spite of the fact that the hear- 
ings were on a subject dealing with public 
domain, miulti-million-dollar installations 
bullit with taxpayers’ money, and covered 
nothing that might conceivably have been 
classified as secret. 

It was no surprise, consequently, when 
the National Petroleum Council rendered its 
opinion that oil-shale activities by the Gov- 
ernment were no longer necessary, that pri- 
vate industry could now take over. It had 
been planned to happen that way, and hap- 
pen that way it did. The fact that 2 years 
later only one oll company is doing anything 
substantial in Colorado about oil-shale re- 
search (and its operations are hardly breath- 
taking) indicates that the jury was, indeed, 
loaded. 

The record thereafter is difficult to follow. 
It seems, reading it over, as if the shut- 
down of oll-shale development were done in 
such a manner as to confuse everyone se- 
riously involved. Contradictory statements 
came out of Washington; now the program 
was on the tracks again, now it was off; 
now ‘it seemed likely that Rifle and Laramie 
would get their funds, now chances dimmed. 
For the Government personnel at Rifle and 
Laramie, the final word was a long time com- 
ing. Exasperation and strain mounted dur- 
ing the wait. Included in the personnel 
Were many gifted people who had worked 
conscientiously for the country, grateful for 
the opportunity to do pure research, although 
they would have been making more money 
working for private industry. The cadre 
that had been built up of oil-shale experts 
began to crack and crumble under the sit- 
uation’s uncertainty as shrinking funds 
caused layoffs. Even those who were cer- 
tain to remain to the last began to quit 
under the strain and drift away to private 
industries where their pay envelopes jumped 
2 to 3 thousand dollars a year. In its hey- 
day, Laramie’s research station had as many 
as 25 or more undergraduate and graduate 
students from the university gaining inval- 
uable experience in oil-shale work—prom- 
ising to become the oil-shale scientists of 
the future—but when funds were reduced 
these were among the first lopped off the 
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payroll. Laramie now has about 100 people 
left, somewhat over half of whom are work- 
ing on oil shale. Rifle’s plant is on standby, 
a pleasant-sounding word meaning shut- 
down. It has a skeleton crew of 45 to keep 
it from rusting away, and has reverted to 
the Navy on whose oil-shale reserves it is, 
a means of keeping the plant from being 
dismantled by vandals. Such, sometimes, 
is the fate of a taxpayer’s investment. 

The people who represented the hard won 
experience of 10 years work to develop the 

\ shale oil know-how of this country, the chem- 
ical engineers, the geologists, the chemists, 
the specialized machinists, etc., have scat- 
tered broadcast about the country, never to 
reassemble again as a working unit. That 
is why the oil-shale situation today is ac- 
tually more retarded than it was in 1954. 
This know-how, so carefully accumulated, 
has been lost ky the breakup of research 
units. To reactivate our oll-shale program, 
except for a nucleus made up of the few re- 
maining engineers and chemists, we would 
have to begin all over again as far as trained 
personnel is concerned. 

It has been the favorite theme of many 
of our industrial leaders that industry, if 
allowed to pursue its own will and initia- 
tive, will come up with the means to meet 
our national needs. The fact that this is 
true more often than not should not ob- 
scure the fact that occasionally private in- 
dustry does not step in to do a job thet needs 
to be done. This is no indictment of private 
industry, for that would be no more logical 
than indicting Government for stepping in 
where private industry will not or cannot go. 
It ts only where industry actively opposes 
Government activity in fleids where industry 
itself is inactive that criticism is due. Səy- 
eral of the majors, and a number of inde- 
pendents, bave staked out the oll-shale de- 
posits in Colorado, a sign that the oil in- 
dustry is not entirely indifferent to oil shale. 
Nevertheless, the actions of the National 
Petroleum Council ring more significantly 
than the fact that some companies haye had 
the foresight to acquire shale. 

The original purpose of the Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Act was to put the development 
of oil shale in motion with its ultimate des- 
tiny to be in the hands of private business, 
The program managed to come a long way 
before Secretary of the Intertor McKay and 
the National Petroleum Council rang down 
the curtain on it. So far along, in fact, that 
had it been allowed to continue the oil in- 
dustry might well be won over to the chal- 
lenge of oil from shale by now. 

Will we, in some unforeseeable national 
crises, turn urgently to oll shale, only to find 
that the usefulness of this rich and mellow 
rock is not immediately available to us be- 
cause of the stupidity of former days? If 
sO, we will prove for all who peer back at us 
through the obscuring mists of time and 
change that, truly, those whom the Gods 
would destroy, they first deprive of foresight, 


Attorney William N. Reynolds, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Record on 
January 3, 1957, on the passing of Attor- 
ney William N. Reynolds, Jr., outstand- 
ing lawyer and community leader for 
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many years in the Wyoming Valley 
region: 
WILLIAM N. REYNOLDS, JR. 


In the realms of law practice, commercial 
finance, and also banking, William N. Reyn- 
olds, Jr., now dead at the age of 82, was a 
prominent factor over # long span of years, 
He was a member of the bar for nearly 60 
years. In the early decades of the century 
he specialized in commercial law, In the 
twenties he turned to general practice, and 
in relatively recent years until 1953 he was 
semiactive in association with Attorney 
Robert Doran. 

His numerous business and civic connec- 
tions led to a variety of activities by Mr. 
Reynolds. His concern for the well-being and 
progress of Wyoming Valley Motor Ciub was 
well known to his fellow directors and the 
membership. His name loomed large in the 
financial world. His directorships included 
First National Bank of Wilkes-Barre and 
United States Fidelity and Surety Company 
of Baltimore, Md. He was on the latter 
board for some 20 years and was rated as one 
of this huge concern's largest stockholders. 

His loyaity to his adopted city of Wilkes- 
Barre was matched by an affection for his 
birthplace, Tunkhannock, from where the 
funeral services will be held on Monday. His 
readiness to serve his country was shown in 


i 1898 during the Spanish-American War when 


he was a major in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. Luzerne County Republican Com- 
mittee knew him as a chairman. 

As we review his career, we find that Mr. 
Reynolds was engaged in the wide variety of 
undertakings. When the turn came in World 
War II and it appeared that the conflict 
might be nearing its end, he directed public 
attention to the fact that Pennsylvania had 


‘furnished to the Armed Forces of the Nation 


the second largest number of men and 
women and that Luzerne County by reason 
of being the third county in population in 
the State had furnished the third largest 
number that had gone from Pennsylvania to 
the Armed Forces, 

He cited other facts, tax payments, and 
so forth, to support a plea for job opportuni- 
ties for thousands of men and women who 
would be coming back when the war ended. 
He praised the chamber of commerce and 
the Industrial Fund for what they had done 
and criticized the Federal Government for 
its failure to place defense plants on a large 
scale in Wyoming Valley. The Record at 
that time— in 1944—published a two-column 
guest editorial written by him, 

William N. Reynolds had a keen mind, an 
alert acquaintance with public affairs, a 
thoroughgoing grasp of the law. His counsel 
not only as a lawyer but during the course 
of his work in other fields was valued and 
sought. He was an agreeable companion, 
one who made many friends. 


Is a Tennessee Judge a One-Man 
Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a news article which appeared in 
the United States News and World Re- 
port on December 28, 1956. ‘The article 
is as follows: 
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A Lawyzr Asxs—"Is A TENNESSEE JUDGE A 
Onz-Man GOVERNMENT?” 


How far can Federal judges go to force 
mixed schools in areas where public opinion 
is opposed? 

Does the Constitution impose limits upon 
the power of Judges to put citizens in jail 
without a trial by jury? 

The extent of judicial power fis being 
brought into question by action of the Fed- 
eral Government to punish citizens of 
Clinton, Tenn., who oppose the mixing of 
races in the schools. 

Issues involved are described by a promi- 
nent attorney in a communication to the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. The at- 
torney preferred that his name not be used. 

This communication, bearing on a sub- 
ject of growing importance, is reprinted with 
permission of the Washington Evening Star. 
(Following is full text of a letter from a 
Washington, D. C., lawyer who signs himself 
“Publius,” reprinted by permission from the 
Washington Evening Star of December 18, 
1956:) 

The recent occurrences in Clinton, Tenn., 
raise some questions that go far beyond the 
problem of segregation in the schools—ques- 
tions which should give any student of his- 
tory and law pause to consider what results 
may well flow therefrom. 

Of course, Prince John, of England, started 
out with some very worthy purposes. His 
brother, Richard the Lionhearted, had gone 
on the Third Crusade to preserve Christian- 
ity itself. This and other wars cost consid- 
erable money—more than England could af- 
ford. 

Jéhn began to make levies for national de- 
fense and appointed judges who set aside 
all custom to get the money. Soon people 
were being grabbed on the streets, upon 
writs issued by the king’s Judges, and thrown 


‘into jail irrespective of the customs or laws 


of the land and without indictment,” jury 
trial, or even defense. This was one of the 
conditions that resulted in the Magna 
Charta, : 

Four centuries later, James II was faced 
with actual rebellion on the battlefield. Now, 
of course, treason is a very odious offense. 
In that case the treason had actually reached 
the stage of open war. 

James then proceeded to punish such trea- 
son. His tool was an ambitious young law- 
yer named Jeffreys, who was ordered to hold 
assizes (court sessions) and to punish the 
traitors. His term of court became known 
as the notorious bloody assizes, and no one 
even knows how many people were seized in 
the night, tried, drawn and quartered, or 
otherwise tortured to death. 

The English people decided that judicial 
tyranny was as bad as monarchial tyranny 
and threw Jeffreys into the Tower (of Lon- 
don) and James off his throne, The require- 
ment that one be punished only by law and 
convicted of serious crime only by jury was 
again emphatically restated in the English 
Bill of Rights, and until recently has not 
sere doubted in any English or American 
court. 

Fundamentally, due process of law in crim- 
inal actions has always meant at least two 
basic things: (1) There must be a law en- 
acted by the proper legislature defining the 
crime and (2) the right of trial by jury has 
always meant that no judge had control over 
the facts of the case, which were the sole 


` province of the jury. 


The recent segregation cases have been 
civil suits. As such, they were brought 
against various public-school authorities to 
prohibit them from denying certain plaintiffs 
the right to enter schools on the ground that 
statutes which discriminated on the basis of 
race were contrary to the 14th amendment, 

The Supreme Court has held that such 
statutes do contravene the 14th amendment, 
and the defendants in the cases, the public 
officials, have been ordered to cease enforc- 
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ing the State laws held to be invalid. So 
far one might find some argument of his- 
torical and constitutional basis for the 
action. A school board, ordered not to take 
any action contrary to the judgment of the 
Court, would be in contempt of court if it 
disobeyed. This would, perhaps, be merely 
the carrying out of the decree of the Court 
against the parties over whom it has juris- 
diction in the suit before it. 

But now something new has been added 
which-opens wide the doors for any action 
that any particular judge may wish to take— 
and without regard to any “law.” In Ten- 
nessee, it seems, a single judge has issued s 
general injunction, addressed to anyone in 
the whole world, telling all and sundry that 
they cannot do anything contrary to his 
decree against the school board. 

Where does this ultimately lead us? By 
what right under law can one man, sitting 
on a Federal bench, extend the parties to a 
lawsuit to include the entire populace, and 
then single out anyone for arrest and con- 
viction? If a person criticizes any Judgment 
of a court and advocates its reversal or re- 
peal, is the judge a one-man government 
who can do what he pleases with the rights 
of such a citizen? 

If a single judge has this power, do we 
have a government of laws or merely a gov- 
ernment of men, with each man sitting on 
any bench making up crimes as he pleases or 
meting out such punishment as his whim 
dictates? Finally, if a judge can without 
benefit of statute impose jail sentence, can 
he also sentence a citizen to be hanged? 

When one looks at the whole Constitution, 
based upon all the centuries of human ex- 
perience, one is startled to find how many 
provisions of that Constitution are being 
ignored and torn to shreds by judges who 
have apparently confused themselves with 
the gods. Let us consider a few: 

The listh amendment contains some 
clear and plain words which have not been 
mentioned by any court or newspaper in 
the recent segregation cases. In fact, it will 
come as quite a surprise to most persons to 
learn that the 14th amendment contains a 
Sth section. 

This last section states: “The Congress 
shall haye power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article.’ 

Nothing is said about the judiciary en- 
forcing the amendment; no authority is given 
to the Executive to enforce the amendment. 
The sole power to enforce the 14th amend- 
ment is vested in the representatives of 
the people, the Congress, which is required 
to act “by appropriate legislation.” 

Now, Congress has passed no legislation to 
enforce the 14th amendment in respect to 
schools. Thus, it would seem clear to any- 
one who can read that there is no consti- 
tutional legislation providing for its enforce- 
ment and that neither a judge nor the 
President possesses the power to enforce it, 
without congressional legislation, 

Secondly, no United States court has in- 
herent jurisdiction under the Constitution, 
but may act only under laws of Congress 
granting such jurisdiction. 

Article III 1s express and clear. The ju- 
risdiction of the district courts is completely 
subject to congressional action and such 
courts may even be abolished by Congress 
at any time-Congress desires. The Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction only in cases 
affecting ambassadors and in suits where a 
State is the plaintiff; but in all other cases 
its jurisdiction resté solely on a grant of 
appellate jurisdiction “with such exceptions, 
and under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” 

Thus, while it reasonably can be argued 
under a long line of decisions that the Court 
may hold an act of a State to be unconsti- 
tutional, there is no jurisdiction at all, cre- 
ated by Congress, which gives the Court any 
power to go beyond that holding. 
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Thirdly, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and all other courts have been unan- 
imous, since the civil-rights cases decided 
shortly after the Civil War, in holding that 
the 14th amendment applies only to the 
States and does not apply to any private 
individual. 

Fourthly, the third article of the Consti- 
tution states plainly that, “The trial of all 
Crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury.” 

This is fortified by the fifth and sixth 
amendments which provide, respectively: 
“No person shall be, held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
On a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury,” and “In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
ica have been previously ascertained by 

w.” 

Finally, neither the President nor the 
United States: courts have any independent 
jurisdiction over tħe maintenance of law and 
Order in a State. 

Section 4 of Article IV of the original Con- 
stitution provides that the United States 
May move against “domestic violence" only 
On “application of the Legislature, or of the 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) .” 


In the absence of ‘such application from. 


_ the legislature of the State, the United 
States Government completely lacks author- 
ity to enforce State police laws. 

Are all of these constitutional provisions 
to be discarded by a one-man government 
Sitting as a district Judge—or a nine-man 
Government sitting as a Supreme Court— 
None of whom has been elected or is remoy- 
&ble by the ballot of the people? 


WHERE ACTION “WITHOUT LAW” MAY LEAD 


To any one-man government who now 
Seizes a large number of citizens of one of 
the States and threatens personally to put 
them in jail, one m!ght well ask: 

1. Where is the statute, constitutionally 
Passed by Congress, which defines the crime 
of which they stand accused? 

2. Where is the statute, constitutionally 
Passed-by Congress, which gives any court 
Jurisdiction over anyone and everyone who 
he thinks might disagree with his decrees? 

3. Where is the presentment or indictment 
by a grand jury accusing these men of vio- 
lating what law? 

4. What are the limits of this power? Ifa 
Judge, without law, can sentence one man 
to 30 days in jali, can he also hang him? 

5. By what authority of law does he en- 
force the 14th amendment against private 
Parties who are not parties to the suit before 
Als court? 

6. If the courts can create such jurisdic- 
tion and powers for themselves, what other 
Powers may they assume? 

Over the door of the Supreme Court is 
engraved in stone for the ages the true con- 
cept of our constitutional. system: “Equal 
Justice Under Law.” 

What is the meaning of the last two words? 
Are they obliterated by judges who act with- 
Out law and are, thercfore, lawless? 


Nothing Really New 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. PLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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ord, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Stewart Alsop which appeared 
recently in the Wilkes-Barre. Record in 
which the writer discusses the current 
Middle East situation: 
MATTER or Facr 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
NOTHING REALLY NEW 


Wasuincron.—There is an old military 
maxim: “If you don't know what to do, do 
something.” It is a good rule, because in a 
time of danger, doing something is almost 
always better than doing nothing. By the 
same token, the administration's double- 
barrelled plan for dealing with the middle 
eastern crisis is a great deal better than noth- 
ing. But the plan has been widely hailed 
both asa potential solution for the crisis, 
and as a bold new departure like the Tru- 
man doctrine or the Marshall plan. In fact, 
it is nothing of the sort. 

The plan has two parts. Congress will be 
asked to authorize the President in advance 
to oppose with force a Soviet aggression in 
the Middle East, At the same time, the mid- 
die eastern countries are to get special at- 
tention within the framework of a foreign- 
aid bill somewhat smaller than the admin- 
istration requested last year. 

The request for standby authority is really 
hardly more than a restatement of the ob- 
vious. ‘The United States is already legally 
committed to defend Greece and Turkey 
against Soviet aggression, and morally com- 
mitted to defend Iran and Pakistan. Soviet 
forces would have to pass through or over 
these countries to attack other middle east- 
ern countries. 

No one seriously believes that the Soviets 
intend to launch a parachute attack on say, 
Iraq, or that the United States would look 
the other way if they did. In fact, it has 
been clear ever since the Azerbaijan crisis in 
1846 that overt aggression by the Soviets in 
the Middle East would invite American in- 
tervention and a third world war. 

It is equally clear that there is nothing 
really new about the second part of the plan. 
Under the current foreign-aid program, the 
administration asked for more than $300 
million for the middle eastern countries. 
The administration may ask for $50 million 
or even $100 million more this year. But 
this is not a bold new program—no doubt a 
desirable change of emphasis, but no’ more 
than that. 

In fact, the real danger in the Middle East 
eprings neither from lack of dollar aid nor 
from the threat of overt Soviet aggression. 
The oil-producing countries, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia, notably, have dollars coming out of 
their ears. Syria has refused dollar aid al- 
ready, on political grounds. Egypt's Colonel 
Nasser is regarded with good reason by the 
British and French as their mortal enemy. 
If he is now rewarded with generous help- 
ings of American dollars, without any firm 
commitments in return, the strained west- 
ern alliance will endure another heavy blow. 

As for the military threat, it is indirect 
rather than overt. On Monday, Frank Kelley, 
able foreign correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune, reported that the Soviet and 
Syrian governments have reached a firm 
agreement. The agreement provides not 
only for the continuing supply of Soviet 
arms to Syria, but for placing Soviet tech- 
nicians actually in command of key Syrian 
units. 

If there is any provision in the new plan 
for dealing with this kind of indirect threat 
it is not visible to the naked eye. The fact 
is that the Soviets have no reason to resort 
to overt aggression in the Middle East. Nas- 
ser and his Syrian imitator, Colonel Serraj, 
are not Communists. But they share the 
same objectives as the Soviets—to eliminate 
all western interests and influence, ulti- 
mately ineluding American interests and in- 
fluence, in the Middle East. Thus the So- 
viets need only arm and otherwise encourage 
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Nasser-type Arab nationalism in order to 
serve Soviet ends. ` 

All this is not to suggest that the pro- 
posal to give the President standby authority 
to resist Soviet aggression in the Middle East 
is not a useful proposal. A restatement of 
the obvious can often be very useful. It 
may be particularly useful now, since (as 
Ambassador to France Douglas Dillon un- 
diplomatically but accurately pointed out) 
Soviet threats of aggression were the key 
factor causing the collapse of the, Anglo- 
French Suez adventure. Moreover, foreign- 
aid dollars, though they will not miracu- 
lously transform the situation, can be use- 
fully used to deal with the cancerous Arab 
refugee problem, to bolster collapsing Jor- 
dan, and to give the West some sort of bar- 
gaining power with Nasser in negotiations 
for a canal agreement. 

But it is dangerously misleading to ele- 
vate a restatement of the obvious to the 
status of a new, historic doctrine, or to rep- 
resent as a bold, new departure what is really 
a rather cautious change in emphasis. 


The Rural Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 - 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives the 
things that are being done in the 15th 
District of Ohio with regard to the low- 
income farm families and the low- 
income farm problems that we have 
there. 

Southeastern Ohio is hilly, in many 
places wooded, and the farms, though 
some of them are very fertile, are small, 
cut up and diversified. Ask almost any 
farmer in the seven counties of south- 
eastern Ohio what kind of a farm he 
has, or what type farming he does and 
he will explain that he has a small farm 
and is engaged in general farming. By 
general farming, he means that he is 
growing those things to which his land 
is adapted. He follows a system of rota- 
tion of crops. He has several acres of 
corn, some oats, a few acres of wheat. 
He has some meadow and pastureland. 
He has cattle, some sheep, some pigs, and 
his wife looks after some chickens. 
There is usually a portien of his farm 
that is in woodland or is a nonproductive 
area which should be in woodland. In 
many cases, his income is the barest 
minimum sufficient to support him and 
his wife and his family. Many times he 
finds it not only convenient, but very 
necessary to work off the farm, for his 
neighbors, or to take a job in town as a 
factory worker or a clerk in a store. Very 
few of the farmers in the hill regions of 
southeastern Ohio might be called 
prosperous. 

For this rcason, among others, two of 
the counties of southeastern Ohio were 
selected and designated as “pilot coun- 
ties.” ‘This is a part of the rural deyel- 
opment program advocated by President 
Eisenhower and directed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an effort to meet 
the economic inequities which exist be- 
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tween such farm families and citizens 
who are engaged in other pursuits. 

Of course equality could be obtained 
and the inequities erased, insofar as in- 
come is concerned, by å handout from 
the Federal Government. It would be 
possible to assure a kind of false pros- 
perity for all farmers, either by handing 
them money or by guaranteeing them 
artificially high prices for the products 
which they grow. Such a program—and 
we have come dangerously close to pur- 
suing a program of that sort—would re- 
sult in great expense on the part of the 
Federal Government, and would create 
an attitude on the part of the recipients 
which would do anything but inspire 
ambition and desire to succeed. Ameri- 
can farmers are made of something 
more sturdy than that. They do not 
want handouts. They have tradition- 
ally been the business pioneers and ex- 
amples of industry and hard work in 
this Nation. It is true that they have 
reached a point where they are no longer 
sharing in as large a proportion in the 
prosperity of this Nation as are other 
segments of the population. 

The rural-development program is one 
which is designed to improve the farm- 
er’s plight by showing him how to do 
things better and, where necessary, by 
offering him assistance to operate his 
farm in a more economic fashion. It 
also is designed to bring into play all 
other segments of the population in a 
cooperative effort to make agriculture 
and the agricultural industry a more 
profitable field of endeavor. Not only 
the Department of Agriculture but all 
other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State agencies and local gov- 
ernment are called into cooperative ac- 
tion. The two phases of the program are 
diagnosis and treatment. At this time, 
the program is not being attempted on a 
nationwide scale but only in those areas 
which have been determined to be in 
greatest need, and where there are pres- 
ent local attitudes and desires to im- 
prove the situation as it exists. These 
counties are the so-called pilot counties. 
‘They are comparable to an experimental 
Jaboratory or a pilot plant. Diagnosis is 
made of the difficulties and problems 
which exist and then machinery is set 
in motion in an effort to treat those 


I have watched with interest the be- 
ginnings of the program in Monroe 
County and Guernsey County, both of 
them in Ohio's 15th District. The local 
minds and facilities are set into organ- 
ized motion to learn what is wrong with 
agriculture in those particular communi- 
ties and, secondly, to determine what 
steps are best for the treatment of it. I 
have attended some of the organization 
meetings and beginnings of the rural-de- 
velopment program in those counties in 
my district and I have watched the local 
people sit down together, and begin the 
process of cooperation to pave the way 
for a successful program. I am confi- 
dent that there is sufficient determina- 
tion on the part of the communities in 
those two counties to improve, not only 
the agricultural conditions, but, inas- 
much as agriculture is the backbone of 
our Nation, to improve many other con- 
ditions as well. The assistance of know- 
how and show-how, which the Federal , 
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Government can throw into gear will 
bring about a new day for Monroe and 
Guernsey. Counties. 

And, Mr. Speaker, here is the most im- 
portant phase of the rural development 
program: Inasmuch as its success in 
these two counties will come, not from 
the mere fact of handing money to a 
segment of population which is less pros- 
perous than another, but will come from 
developing a program with concrete ob- 
jectives, the lessons learned in Monroe 
County and in Guernsey County can then 
be applied in the other counties of the 
State and of our Nation. I would like to 
urge that the 85th Congress give very 
serious consideration to this most eco- 
nomical of all expenditures of Federal 
funds for the benefit of agriculture— 
the rural development program. The 
Congress needs to expand this program. 
It will be money well spent and result 
in more prosperous times for all of our 
small-scale, family farmers. 


I Am a Human-Terlationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an excerpt from 
the Comment From the Sidelines column 
appearing in a recent issue of the San- 
dusky (Chio) Register-Star-News. The 
column- is written daily by a former 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Dudley A. White, pub- 
lisher of the Register-Star-News: 

I Am A HUMAN-TERLATIONIST* 

Definition: Former isolationists who have 
found out that all men can belong to the 
world family without forfeiting nationalism. 

The beginning of education is compassion. 

As a restrained internationalist, I recognize 
that America needs Europe and Europe needs 
America. A child in the farthermost corner 
of the world cannot remain in darkness with- 
out retarding the freedom or development of 
the most fortunate child born in the United 
States. 

The economic winds that blow in far-off 
India cannot fail to ultimately reach Lake 
Erie or the most remote swimmin’ hole in 
Ohio. 

There is more to living than a soft pillow 
or a roof overhead. t 

Human justice is more vital than language 
or religious thesis. It is an underlying con- 
cept of civilization and its off times dubious 
growth. 

This is not the creed of unearned division 
of rewards or rights among the human race. 
And it certainly is not intended as a free 
ride on the merry-go-round of life. If a na- 
tion is willing to wallow in the slough of its 
own despair there is no good reason for un- 
conditional help from the outside world. 

I like this feeling because it still leaves 
room for patriotism and nationalism. And 
patriotism, like cleanliness, should begin at 
home. 

No man 1s too lofty or too lowly to find it 
within reach of his own grasp. 


4In fact, I'm proud to confess it. 
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A Reappraisal of Alexander Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr, Speaker, on Fri- 
day of this week, the Nation will honor 
Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of 
the Treasury, statesman, military leader, 
patriot, and last but far from least, 
founder of my home city of Paterson, 
N. J. I believe it fitting and timely 
therefore, to record for the benefit of all 
future students of history and the Amer- 
ican people, the following article, A Re- 
appraisal of Alexander Hamilton, by 
Dorothy Robie, that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 6 issue of the New York Times 
magazine section: 

The youngest of the Founding Fathers 
will be given bicentennial honors this Friday 
and, by Government decree, for the rest of 
the year. No one did more for all Americans 
than Alexander Hamilton, yet long-standing 
misconceptions about his character—his am- 
bition, his supposed aristocratic leanings and 
opportunism—frequently prevent our appre- 
ciation of his extraordinary achievements. 

Hamilton served as a Continental soldier 
throughout the American Revolution, rising 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel at not much 
more than 20, becoming General Washing- 
ton’s chief aide and, as one of his colleagues 
called him, “the pen of our Army.” 

After the peace he entered law and politics, 
and represented New York at the Philadelphia 
Constitutional Convention of 1787—most of 
the time unofficially, for New York withdrew 
his credentials as soon as it learned that the 
convention planned Federal union. Hamil- 
ton, however, had helped bring the conven- 
tion about by means of an able resolution 
calling for a gathering with powers wide 
enough to meet the State’s post-war prob- 
lems, and he served on the committee that 
drafted the Constitution itself. But his out- 
standing service in connection with the docu- 
ment was performed outside Independence 
Hall. It took the form of the essays, still a 
guiding light here and abroad, known as the 
Federalist. 

They were a serles of newspaper pieces, ad- 
dressed specifically to the people of the State 
of New York, but circulating through the 
press of all the States. Conceived by Hamil- 
ton, who wrote the major part, although 
John Jay and James Madison contributed, 
these so-called letters explained the Consti- 
tution in terms of simple candor and great 
persuasion. In all 13 States, constitutional 
conventions were meeting, most of them bit- 
terly opposed to retification. Independence 
had taken on a new meaning since the war, 
Centralized government, the opposition argu- 
ment ran, sounded too much like old times 
under British rule. 

In the Federalist Hamilton undertook to 
show the man in the street how together 
the States could overcome their ills. His 
letters did more, through their ordinary 
readers, to induce those assembled at the 
conventions to ratify the Constitution than 
all the speeches combined. 

But the speeches counted, too. Up 
against an overwhelmingly antagonistic ma- 
jority at the New York convention, Hamilton 
personally led a furlous fight for ratification. 
Without New York, Federal Union could not 
have been put into effect, although techni- 
cally, sufficient States had ratified before her. 
Even delay on New York’s part would have 
foundered the whole. Hamilton alone was 
responsible for the timely accession of this 
most important State. 
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Union brought Hamilton greater responsi- 
bilities: President Washington remembered 
that he had shown impressive insight in the 
Way of concrete proposals for dealing with 
the ruinous state of the general finances 
While still in the Army, and put him at 
the head of a newly authorized Department 
Of the Treasury. The national finances were 
in an even worse state now, and threatened 
to nullify the victory. Credit was dead. 
Hard money had disappeared. At the first 
* session of the First Congress of the United 
States, Hamilton was asked to prepare an 
Overall financial plan. At the second session 
ho submitted it. It called for funding the 
debts of Congress and for taking over the 
equally chaotic debts of the States. It pro- 
vided for payment of both, in full, by means 
of Federal taxation, a Federal tariff on cer- 
tain imports, the sale of public lands, and 
the floating of Government bonds. Vehe- 
Ment opposition arose at once. In full, in- 
deed. The I O U's, for one thing, were 
wildly depreciated through some men’s spec- 
Ulation in other men’s despair, Were gam- 
blers to profit? 

Hamilton insisted that payment at par 
Was the only path to full faith and credit 
everywhere. With strong ald in both Houses 
he fought his funding plan through, against 
congressional opposition led by Representa- 
tive Madison. Madison proposed payment in 
part- to the present, in part to the original, 
holders of the notes. Hamilton pointed out 
that part payment to anyone must mean 
part confidence from everyone, 

With his other proposition—that the Gov- 
ernment take over the debts of the States— 
Hamilton had the help of Thomas Jefferson, 
Just returned from France to be Secretary of 
State. Facing defeat, Hamilton had button- 
holed Jefferson in the street one day and 
convinced him that this final assurance to 
prospective creditors was requisite. Jeffer- 
son invited him to dinner, together with 
some opposition southerners who sought n 
favor from Hamilton, They wanted a capital 
Nearer home than New York, where the Gov- 
ernment was then located; specifically, a 
capital on the Potomac. Hamilton agreed 
to help, and did so despite the outrage of 
New York. In return, enough southern 
votes were changed to pass Hamilton's plan 
for settling State debts. 

There was a surge of confidence, at home 
and abroad. New Government bonds circu- 
lated like cash. Domestic specie hoards came 
out from under the bed. New foreign loans 
Were forthcoming. Americans were induced 
to pay Federal taxes; and the Nation found 
its feet. 

Hamilton went on to propose organizing a 
Federal bank, and promptly came into vio- 
lent collision with Jefferson, who believed in 
& strict and literal interpretation of the Con- 
stitution; otherwise, Jefferson maintained, 
the States would live in constant peril from 
the inroads of Congress. Hamilton's scheme, 
he said, was unconstitutional, because a bank 
Was not specifically authorized by the ddécu- 
ment, ‘The bank bill had actually passed 
both Houses by then, and was up for 
President Washington's signature. Alarmed 
by the word “unconstitutional” and by the 
passion in Jefferson’s pronouncements, the 
President made both him and Hamilton write 
thetr opinions down. i 

Hamilton wrote that the power of the Gov- 
ernment to implement all its necessary Meas- 
ures with the requisite means, except for 
Specific restrictions, was implied; and under 
this doctrine President Washington signed 
the bill, Ever since, Hamilton's theory has 
been the mode] for constitutional construc- 
tion. Otherwise, modern Federal legislation 
Would have been impossible. 

In winning his victories, Hamilion made 
enemies, Their slanders still stick to his 
memory. Their attack came in the course 
of the second Presidential campaign, when 
Hamilton was at the height of his power, 
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George Washington's right-hand man, with 
his finger in every pie. The Federalist Party 
was his. The Treasury Department, embrac- 
ing the whole financial structure of the 
United States, was his. Every other govern- 
mental department felt his touch. 

Jefferson distrusted Hamilton's power. 
Madison, once Hamilton's alter ego, detested 
it. So did Aaron Burr, a rising light in New 
York politics and avowedly Hamiiton’s friend. 
With the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
followers of Jefferson, the friend of France, 
began charging that Hamilton loved Eng- 
land; that, as Jefferson revered the common 
man, so Hamilton detested him, 

The calumny had its roots in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, where Hamilton tenta- 
tively had called for a “Governor” of the 
United States to serve for life or during good 
behavior, a Senate on the same terms, and a 
lower house elected directly by the people 
each 3 years. What he had said was, “Give 
all power to the many, and they will oppress 
the few. Give all power to the few, and they 
will oppress the many.” But he had made 
the mistake of praising the British Constitu- 
tion for balancing one against the other. For 
this, and nothing more, many of his oppo- 
nents, including Jefferson, who had not even 
been present at the Convention, called Ham- 
liiton a monarchy man who secretly plotted 
kings for the United States. 

It is still believed that he longed for auto- 
crats, yet he wrote, “If I were disposed to pro- 
mote monarchy, I would mount the hobby- 
horse of popularity; I would cry out ‘usur- 
pation,’ ‘danger to liberty,’ etc., etc., and ‘ride 
the whirlwind and direct the storm,’” He 
warned repeatedly that the difference be- 


tween demagogs and dictators is small, and 


that Americans should always fear the for- 
mer for that reason. His enemies called him 
England lover, but his early kind words 
were counterbalanced when he said the 
King’s ministers were knaves or fools for of- 
fering a treaty strongly favoring themselves 
in 1794. His political competitors said he de- 
tested the masses, yet his Federalist papers 
are a particular heritage of the common man, 
to whom they were respectfully addressed. 

It was charged against him that he grew 
wealthy at the Nation's expense. The fact 
is that to accept a Cabinet post at $3,000 a 
year he gave up a law practice bringing him 
three times that sum. Thereafter he would 
always be financially embarrassed, and 
though he resumed a lucrative practice to- 
ward the end of his life, he died in debt. 
His enemies said he cultivated the rich for 
personal gain. Actually, to tie the few who 
still had cash to the fortunes of the Nation, 
he courted them—on behalf of the Nation. 
He gained nothing, He would not even ac- 
cept money from his wealthy father-in-law, 
Gen. Philip Schuyler. 

He was charged with advocating factories 
because he despised the common man, He 
did indeed urge the Nation to embrace In- 
dustry. He knew that true independence 
would never be achieved until the country 
had a balanced economy. But most Ameri- 
cans were farmers and wanted to stay that 
way. Jefferson himself believed that only 
thus could they remain their own masters. 
Let England do the manufacturing, as be- 
fore. But one day Jefferson would come to 
see it Hamilton's way. 

Hamilton's assistance to the merchants 
Was called part of his scheme to exploit the 
masses. But Hamilton made both mer- 
chants and masses secure by insisting on 
Federal reguiation and support of purely 
American commerce. 

He was accused of advocating severe re- 
pression of the rank and file; and this, too, is 
still given credence. True, he supported 
President John Adams’ hated Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts, making a crime of criticism of the 
Executive, among other things, but he op- 
posed enforcing them. Fearing and detest- 
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ing mobs, he yet sald; “Let us not resort to 
tyranny, for tyranny is worse than violence.” 

He was charged with being blinded by 
hatred of Jefferson; yet when Jefferson and 
Burr, of Jefferson's own Democratic Party, 
were tied for the Presidency in 1801 Hamil- 
ton did not seize his chance. The vote was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where disappointed members of the defeated 
Pederalist Party began listening to the siren 
song of Burr, who made them secret promises 
in an effort to win first place over his own 
leader. He was willing to bargain with Ham- 
ilton himself. But. Hamilton wrote to waver- 
ing Federalist Congressmen recommending 
Jefferson, whose patriotism he respected. 
He had long mistrusted Burr, who once had 
told him, “All things are moral to great 
souls.” Hamilton's letters tipped the balance 
in Jefferson's favor. Burr became Vice 
President. 

Hamilton's alleged opposition to civil Ib- 
erties is an equally unjust charge. In 1803 
he conducted the appeal in the New York 
Court of Errors of a country editor named 
Crosswell who had been convicted under the 
apparently indestructible ancient British 
legal axiom, "The greater the truth the 
greater the libel.” Hamilton argued, “The 
liberty of the press consists in the right to 
publish with impunity truth with good mo- 
tives, for justifiable ends. That is essential 
to free government. To disallow it is fa- 
tal * * *. Let me remind you that the doc- 
trine of excluding the truth as Immaterial 
originated in a tyrannical and polluted force: 
the Court of Star Chamber * * *.” 

Crosswell lost his appeal, but political dif- 
ferences also were lost in praise of Hamilton's 
stand. Two years later the very words he 
had used in court on the freedom of the 
press became part of the constitution of the 
State of New York. Nearly all the other 
States have since followed suit. 

Tragically, Hamilton was not finished with 
politics. In 1804 he used his personal in- 
fluence to prevent Burr from becoming Gov- 
arnor of New York because he feared that 
Burr's ambition was to lead a northern con- 
federacy out of the Union, Within 4 months 
Burr challenged him for one of many ad- 
verse remarks. Hamilton would not re- 
tract, although opposed to dueling and actu- 
ally holding his fire. Thus Hamilton fell. 

Had he lived on he might have obliterated 
some of the legends, He loved philosophy, 
the arts and sciences, and could have found 
common ground with former foes. Washing- 
ton, Adams and Jefferson all managed to do 
so in old age. Hamilton was still less than 
60 when he died, and stiil contending. Sọ, 
to this day, the slanders invented by politi- 
cians in the heat of campaigns endure; but 
they cannot dim tbe luster of the great 
service Hamilton performed. 


ALEXANDER, SON OF RACHAEL 


Alexander Hamilton was born on the is- 
land of Nevis in the British West Indies. 
The officially accepted date is January 11, 
1757, although there is considerable evidence 
that the actual date was 2 years earlier. 

He was the Illegitimate son of an English 
girl, born Rachael Faucitt, of poor but re- 
spectable parents. She had fied at 21 from 
a husband much her senior, and had gone 
to live with James Hamilton, the younger 
son of a Scottish landed family. They couid 
not marry under the terms of her husband's 
divorce decree, 

Rachael was an industrious and devoted 
mother. She taught Hamilton to seek edu- 
cation, something denied her. She taught 
him that solvency was a goal to be attained 
by all honest means, and demonstrated the 
lesson in a little grocery business she ran, 
of which he kept the accounts when 10 
years old, He never ceased to adore her, al- 
though she died when he was 13. She ap- 
prenticed him in the countinghouse of a 
businessman on the island of St. Croix, 
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where the family had moved In Hamilton’s 
childhood, and his future career was fore- 
shadowed. 

He traveled to New York in his teens, frafl, 
small, with reddish hair and penetrating 
blue eyes, seeking the college education un- 
avallable in the Islands. The year was 1773, 
and he found New York seething. The 
American Revolution was coming fast, After 
I year at preparatory school and 1 at Kings’ 
College (later Columbia), his education end- 
ed abruptly and he was a Continental sol- 
dier, serving till 1782 with such distinction 
in diversified fields that halfway through he 
became a lieutenant colonel and, by invita- 
tion, General Washington's aide. He led the 
capture of a vital redoubt at Yorktown, 

The circumstances of his birth were well 
known when he first arrived, his Indies em- 
ployer being a New Yorker who made fre- 
quent visits home. Among the milder epi- 
thets hurled at Hamilton in political cam- 
paigns was “son of a camp girl.” Such at- 
tacks brought from him his most bitter 
invective. 

His mortal wound was inflicted by Burr 
in a field at Weehawken, N. J., on July 11, 
1804. He died next day. 


The United States of America Is a Nation, 
Not Assorted Cultural Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of December 1, 1956: 


An extraordinary pieces of advice was given 
to the recent convention of the Japanese- 
American Citizens League by Edward J. 
Ennis, general counsel of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. He asserted that Americans 
of Japanese birth or parentage should claim 
the right to stand up and speak for the 
interests of Japan, just as some other groups 
of citizens speak for the interests of the 
countries with which they are connected by 
blood. 

All of us are affected by thé ties of blood. 
Our hearts are moved if the country of our 
birth or origin is afflicted with an enormous 
injustice such as tyranny by the Reds. In 
such cases, a citizen has the right to urge 
that the United States do whatever is possible 
in behalf of liberty and full Justice for the 
oppressed country. 

But Mr. Ennis rushes far beyond that and 
argues that there should be “complete liberty 
in peacetime by any minority in America to 
urge policies favorable to foreign ngtions 
related by common ancestry.” 

Of course, such liberty already exists, and 
all minorities are taking advantage of it, 
The danger is not that they will hang back, 
but that some will carry their activities too 
far. If ethnical minorities vie with one an- 
other to urge policies favorable to foreign 
nations, who is minding the store? Who is 
urging policies favorable to the United States 
and essential to the very safety and liberty 
of our country? 

After 3 generations, or 5, or 7, should an 
American take it as his duty to act as an 
everlasting advocate of some place or people 
overseas? There is organized pressure now 
to make many Americans feel that they and 
their children and their children's children 
must forever maintain emotional ties with 
foreign soil, They are told that this country 
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can never be fully united. Its citizens come 
of diverse stocks. Therefore, according to 
this doctrine, the United States is a multi- 
national country and must eternally remain 
60. 

It is solemnly contended that each people 
in this country should maintain the culture 
of tts overseas kindred, Thus we shall be 
one land, but of cultural multiplicity or mul- 
tiple culture. Soviet Russia is a multi- 
national state. So was the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which was smashed in the 
First World War. It was made up not only 
of Austria and Hungary but of many con- 
quered countries and provinces inhabited by 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, and 80 on. 

The United States is one nation, not a 
bundle of nationalities. Although citizens 
are free to speak for their ancestral coun- 
tries, the expectation must be that the spe- 
cial ties of overseas emotion will gradually 
weaken and fade away. 


Levee Districts of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit a very able address de- 
livered by the Honorable Kurt Sieglyn, 
director of department of commerce and 
industry of the State of Louisiana, at the 
convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association in New Or- 
leans, La., during the first part of De- 
cember. This address contains many 
facts and figures and will be of interest 
to the Members: 


Levee DISTRICTS or LOUISIANA { 


The welfare and prosperity of Louisiana is 
absolutely dependent upon flood control, for 
the richest and most populous lands are 
subject to overflow from the Mississippi, Red, 
Ouachita, and Atchafalaya Rivers. The 
problem of controlling floods in Louisiana is 
much greater than elsewhere in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, because all of the floodwaters 
from 41 percent of the United States must 
pass through the State, and because of the 
low elevation of the extensive areas requir- 
ing flood protection. 

Over one-third of the area of Louisiana, or 
about 11,500,000 acres, and about two-thirds 
of its population are protected from floods 
by levees and other flood-control measures, 
Included in this area is the South's largest 
city, New Orleans, and the cities of Monroe, 
Alexandria, Shreveport, and many smaller 
communities. Crossing the flood plain are 
many transcontinental and State highways, 
trunkline railroads, bridges, oll and gas pipe- 
lines, power-transmission lines, and water- 
ways, all of which are subject to destruction 
without flood control. 

Levee districts play 2 key role in protect- 
ing our State from floods. They are sub- 
divisions of the State government, estab- 
lished by the legislature for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining flood-control 
works. The districts are administered by 
boards whose members are appointed by the 
Governor for terms concurrent with his, or 
until replaced by a succeeding Governor, 
‘There are now 21 levee districts in Louisiana, 
the first of which was created in 1886 and 
the last in 1938. Some of the present dis- 
tricts are successors to earlier organizations. 
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Boundaries of the districts are delineated 
by the land subject to overflow. The location 
and size are generally determined by geo- 
graphic features which make for common 
flood-control interests. K 

The levee boards have two unique powers 
which were made mandatory by the import- 
ance of flood control- to property holders. 
One is the power of levying taxes and is- 
suing bonds without a vote of the people 
of the district, The other is the power to 
appropriate property upon which to con- 
struct levees and land for ditches to drain 
them. The latter power is based upon an 
easement which the State has retained along 
the banks of its navigable streams since 
Louisiana was first settled in 1717. 

Revenues are derived from ad valorem 
taxes ranging up to 5 mills, an acreage tax 
of about 5 cents per acre, a railroad tax of 
about $60 per mile of main-line track, and 
sometimes a tax of from 60 cents to $1 per 
bale of cotton. In 1851 all of the swampland 
which Louisiana received from the Federal 
Government through the 1849 and 1850 
Swamp Acts was deeded to the levee boards, 
to help defray costs of levee construction. 
In some cases oll production on these lands 
produces considerable income, Total reyenue 
of the 21 levee boards ranges from $9 mil- 
lion to $12 million annually. 

After the disastrous flood of 1927, flood 
control became a Federal responsibility on 
the Mississippi and Atchafalaya Rivers. 
Levees on. these streams and their tributaries 
affected by backwater are now constructed 
by the United States, Elsewhere the Federal 
Government constructs the levees, but the 
levee boards furnish the rights-of-way. 
Prior to assumption of responsibility for flood 
control by the United States, the levee boards 
construc all levees and performed all 
necessary flood-control work. 

There are 2,033 miles of levees in Louisiana 
which the levee boards must inspect and 
maintain. Inspection of levees is made week- 
ly during low water, and constantly during 
high or flood stages. When a levee is 
threatened by caving banks,-the levee board 
appropriates the necessary land to move the 
levee back to a safer location, and contracts 
for the moving of buildings and Improve- 
ments off the new levee site. The Corps of 
Engineers, acting for the United States, then 
constructs the new setback levee. 

Bank protection on the Mississippi and 
lower Red Rivers is maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government, while on the upper Red 
River bank protection work is maintained by 
the levee boards. Bank protection is neces- 

to prevent the river from wandering 
back and forth across the valley and destroy- 
ing farms and such public improvements as 
highways, railroads, pipelines, etc. It usually 
consists of articulated concrete mats, lumber 
mats, or pile dikes. Maintenance consists 
of covering holes in the mats, filling with 
riprap, and replacing broken or decayed piles. 

Levee boards must approve all construc- 
tion by private or public interests which 
may affect levees or floodways. This includes 
all pipelines, powerlines, highways, railroads, 
etc., which cross flood-control works. No 
structures may be situated on the levees, 
and the use of explosives in petroleum ex- 
ploration is regulated by the boards. The 
Department of Public Works is consulting 
engineer to the levee boards, and also re- 
views any plans for structures affecting flood 
control, 

In addition to constant inspection of 
levees, the boards maintain them by cutting 
grass and removing brush and debris, making 
minor repairs, and maintaining good drain- 
age so that the levees are not weakened by 
seepage, In many instances levees are still 
constructed by them on minor streams and 
tributaries. When levees are grazed, owners 
are required to install cattle guards in fences 
so that inspection may be expedited. 

An important function of the boards is 
that of preparing briefs and appearing be- 
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fore Congress in behalf of appropriations for 
flood control. Since they directly represent 
the people subject to overfow, they are well 
Qualified to present their cause to congres- 
Sional committees. 

The work of the levee boards has enabled 
Louisiana to take advantage of its enormous 
Natural resources. With the threat of floods 
Teduced, industry is now becoming rapidly 
€stablished along the banks of streams which 
Once periodically brought disaster to the 
State. Industry has been attracted by the 
Vast resources of the Gulf coast, unlimited 
fresh water supplies, unexcelled water trans- 
Portation facilities, and proximity to the pop- 
UWlation center of the United States. Since 
World War II nearly $2.8 billion has been 
invested in new industry in areas under 
Jurisdiction of the levee boards. Income has 
Tisen from $641 million in 1940 to nearly $3 
Billion in 1956. The growth made possible 
by the levee boards has also increased their 
Tesponsibilities, for tremendously greater val- 
ues and more people depend upon them for 
Security against floods. 

The State of Louisiana and the 21 local 
levee districts haye expended a total of $307 
Million on fiood-control improvements with- 
in the State as of January 1, 1956, or about 
$940 million in terms of 1955 dollars based 
Upon the engineering News Record Cost In- 
Gex. Expenditures by levee districts did not 
Cease with passage of the 1928 Flood Control 
Act, but have continued each year and have 
increased with the growth of the State, and 

y they now spend nearly $12 million 
annually on all phases of flood control. 


Partners in Power—Coal and the Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, to em- 
Dhasize the vital roles which coal and 
electric power have assumed in the Na- 
tion's economic and defense structures, I 
&sk permission at this time to insert in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Partners 
in Power: Coal and the Utilities,” writ- 
ten by a former Member of Congress. 
The author is the Honorable Tom Pickett, 
executive vice president of the National 
Coal Association, whose highly interest- 
ing contribution appears in Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly for December 20, 1956. 

As a Representative of the State which 
Over the years has produced more than 
half of America’s total coal output, I am 
keenly interested in this partnership 
Which is providing you and me and many 
Millions more with a convenient source 
of to make our lot a happier one. 
Working hand in hand, coal and the util- 
ities give us, at reasonable prices, the 
electricity to light our homes, switch on 
Our furnaces, take care of the week’s 
Washing, keep us entertained and in- 
formed through television and radio, and, 
in general, to provide a host of services 
Not available in many other regions of 
the world. 

I feel that tributes to our private utili- 
ties come entirely too infrequently, 
Whereas it is common practice for advo- 
Cates of public power to occupy every 
Available forum in laudation of Govern- 


Ment-subsidized electricity programs, _ 
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In my State of Pennsylvania, however, 
where private electric-power companies 
have helped us to grow for some fourscore 
years, I think our citizens have come to 
appreciate the contributions of the utili- 
ties and their employees. We buy our 
electricity and pay for it just as we do 
our automobiles and groceries and other 
supplies. We do not want or expect the 
Federal Government to take our money 
in taxes for the purpose of creating an- 
other bureaucratic office and then fur- 
nishing us electric power at allegedly re- 
duced rates. 

At this time I should like to mention 
parenthetically an exhibit which has vis- 
ited in cities of Pennsylvania and is going 
to be on display in more than 200 com- 
munities in other States in the coming 
5 years. “School Room Progress U. S. A.” 
is a two-car educational train developed 
by the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
and is devoted to expansion of America’s 
educational program. Its objectives are 
to build greater student interest in teach- 
ing as a profession, build community- 
wide awareness of today’s tremendous 
school needs, build communitywide rec- 
ognition of the contributions made by the 
teaching profession to our American her- 
itage. I commend the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. for this novel method 
of bringing these subjects to the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States. 

A portion of Mr. Pickett’s article is 
devoted to the media which haul coal 
from mine to generating plant. In our 
State, almost all of the coal consumed 
by utilities moves by rail, thus adding 
thousands of railroad employees to the 
total number of persons whose jobs are 
made necessary through the use of coal 
as the power behind electric power. In 
1955 electric-utility plants in Pennsyl- 
vania used more than 15 million tons of 
coal—a figure that will unquestion- 
ably have to be revised upward when 1956 
statistics are available. Translated into 
employment at mines, on the railroads, 
and at the electric power companies, the 
importance of this partnership becomes 
all the more obvious, 

I am sure that all Members of Con- 
gress will enjoy reading this article which 
was written by our former colleague: 
PARTNERS IN POWER: COAL AND THE UTILITIES 

(By the Honorable Tom Pickett *) 

As the principal source of energy for the 
generation of electric power, bituminous coal 
must be available in increasing quantities 
as generating capacity moves sharply up- 
ward. To continue to supply fuel efficiently 
and economically, the coal industry is mak- 
ing remarkable progress In both production 
and preparation of its product, The drastic 
reduction in cost of producing a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity—brought about through 
upgrading of coal and improved combustion 
methods—stands as a tribute to the genius 
and cooperation of the coal and electric- 
utility industries. 

Because of the close relationship between 
coal and electric power, utility executives 
will find it to the advantage of their own 
industry—directly or otherwise—to be at all 
times cognizant of factors influencing coal's 
position, Some of the coal industry's prob- 


*Former United States Representative 
from Texas and now éxecutive vice president 
of the National Coal Association. See, also, 
Pages With the Editors. 
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lems, along with a few noteworthy accom- 
plishments, are described herein, 

The interdependence between coal and 
electricity was once described in this way by 
a utility company: “‘The miracle of electricity 
ds the climax of an industrial romance in- 
volving closely coordinated teamwork be- 
tween the coal and electric-power industries.” 

The courtship began in 1882 with the con- 
sumption of 5 tons of coal daily in the 
boilers at Consolidated Edison’s Pearl Street 
station in New York City. This match 
blossomed without restraint for nearly half 
a century, or until gas and oll began to press 
for the favor of the electric-utility business. 
The intrusion reduced bituminous coal’s ap- 
porticnment of fuels consumed by the utili- 
ties from 83.6 percent in the 1925-223 
period to 62.9 percent im 1953. Meanwhile, 
the sensational rise in generating capacity 
increased overall fuel demand to such an 
extent that the 36 million tons of coal sup- 
plied to the power companies in 1925-29 
spiraled to 112 million tons in 1953. 

Coal holds a tremendous advantage in 
reserve strength, and it has long been ac- 
knowledged that any infatuation on the part 
of the utilities with oil and gas would of 
necessity be temporary. Of the total mineral 


reserves in the United States, coal | 


energy 

accounts for 92 percent, while oll and natural 
gas together make up almost 1% percent, 
The remaining 614 percent belongs to the 
vast stores of shale lying within the Rocky 
Mountain empire. At present rates of pro- 
duction, the known reserves of coal would 
last nearly 2,000 years, with the life index of 
oil stocks now set at 12 years; for natural 
gas, life index is 22 years. 

Thus nature endowed coal with the where- 
withal to become the life partner of the elec- 
tric utilities, and this fuel’s success as a 
suitor has become more apparent since 1954 
when coal began its recovery—percentage- 
wise—in the utility market. During thet 
year the coal industry supplied 66 percent 
of the total fuel that went to generate elec- 
tricity; for 1955 the figure was 69 percent, 
and the trend is continuing upward. 

Despite this happy outlook, however, the 
blissful relationship is still confronted with 
serious problems for which neither industry 
is responsible. Rail freight rates have been 
one reason for persistent headaches, for 
which some utilities and coal companies have 
been able to find relief in water transporta- 
tion. This solution is becoming increasingly 
popular wherever mines and powerplants are 
not landlocked. 

A fleet of jumbo cargo barges under con- 
struction in -Nashville will be added to a 
flotilla of other coal carriers for use on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. They will be 
engaged in moving coal from Uniontown, 
Ky., to the Black Point plant of the Tampa 
Electric Co., the first major utility in Florida 
and the gulf area to use coal for electric 
power generation. v 

The inland waterway fleet participating in 
this operation will include a total of 44 
barges, some with a capacity of 3,500 tons 
and others equipped to carry 1,500 tons. 
They will move their cargo to a new marine 
transfer-facility south of New Orleans, whera 
the coal will be shifted onto 10,000-ton 
barges for the trip through the Gulf of 
Mexico and Tampa Bay. Three such barges, 
each as long as one and one-half football 
fields, are being made ready for the new 
project, which is expected to get under way 
in the spring of 1957 and will continue under 
a 20-year contract. 

Tennessee River barges carried s total of 
about 5,500,000 tons of coal to TVA electric 
generating plants during the year ending 
June 30, 1956. Parenthetically, it is inter- 
esting to note that steam capacity of the 
TVA electric system now accounts for 65 per- 
cent of the total, as compared with only 
14 percent in 1949. As coal consumption by 
this electric system has increased, barge 
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transportation has also moved sharply up- 
ward. Other principal rivers serving the pub- 
lic-utility and bituminous-coal industries 
include the Monongahela, Kanawha, Alle- 
gheny, and the Illinois. In all, barges moved 
more than 52 million tons of bituminous coal 
and lignite on inland waterways in 1954, the 
latest year for which an official tabulation is 
available. There is no question but that the 
1955 figure was much greater and that it will 
be exceeded in 1956. 

The economy in water transportation Is 
emphasized in the sharply increasing ton- 
nages of coal accompanying the trend to 
build electric piants on navigable waterways. 
In selecting locations for Atomic Energy 
Commission plants, one requirement was 
that coal could be brought in by barge from 
producing areas to. generating stations. 
Twenty-one electric plants are now located 
on the Ohio between Pittsburgh and Calro. 
‘They generate 10 times as much power as the 
8 located along that stretch of river produced 
in 1941. 

Along the Mississippi River system are al- 
ready 44 unloading docks operated by the 
electric-utility industry. Commonwealth 
Edison of Chicago, the largest coal consumer 
among the utilities, has 5 coal docks in Chi- 
cago and 1 at Joliet. Other companies receiv- 
ing huge tonnages of coal via water include 

- Consolidated Edison in New York City, Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co., Duquesne Light Co., 
Ohio Edison Co., Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Union Electric Power Co., Interstate Power 
Co., Illinois Power Co., Alabama Power Co. 
and Dairyland Power Cooperative. 

In looking to waterways for shipping great- 
er and greater tonnage, the coal industry has 
come back to the medium which took care 
of practically all transportation when min- 
ing was in its infancy in this country. The 
first shipment of coal mined commercially 
was sent down the James River in 1758, and 
as early as 1789 coal was moving on the 
Monongahela on keel-boats. Before the 
dawn of a new century it was being shipped 
on the Ohio River to Fort Washington (now 
Cincinnati); in a few short years this serv- 
ice wes extended to Louisville, then down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. 

Water transportation got off to a mighty 
start with the growth of the coal industry 
partially because the streams themselves— 
by the erosion of their banks—disclosed the 
whereabouts of coal reserves. Just as oil in- 
dustry pioneers learned of the existence of 
petroleum caches by observing the slick on 
a stream’s surface—in the days before divin- 
ing rods and twigs achieved their popularity 
as forerunners of the magnetometer and 
other modern devices—the budding coal op- 
erator utilized this geological service of na- 
ture and began digging in the vicinity of out- 
crops gleaming at water's edge. 

When the Nation was in its infancy, prox- 
imity to a waterway was a prerequisite in the 
planning of a population center, Thus, with 

early mines also located on streams, coal was 
transported almost exclusively on water un- 
til railroads began to make their appearance 
midway in the 19th century. At first this 
innovation had little effect on demand for 
water transportation, since by now the 
country was highly conscious of the value of 
coal for both domestic and industrial use 
and for the t'me being there was business 
enough for everyone engaged in the coal- 
carrying trade—whetber by river, canal, rail- 
road, or turnpike, 

| As rails were extended, however, the lines 

‘began to acquire the bulk of the coal-hauling 

\business. When the United States entered 

World War I, 97.7 percent of America’s bitu- 

minous coal output was transported by rail. 

‘Trucks began to come in for a small share in 

the 1930s, and for the 5-year period fol- 
lowing the close of World War II, the trans- 
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portation scoreboard gave rails 86.1 percent 
of the coal business, water 4.8 percent, and 
trucks 9.1 percent. Since then, railroads’ 
slip is showing to a far greater extent, with 
the location of electric plants on navigable 
rivers obviously a major factor. 

Currently, only about 77 percent of the 
total bituminous coal output moves by rail, 
whereas waterways now account for more 
than 10 percent of the business or twice their 
share of a decade ago. As generating capacity 
is Increased on river sites, railroads’ losses to 
waterways are expected to become eyen more 
pronounced. 

It has become axiomatic for the utilities to 
seek other avenues of coal delivery or other 
fuels if freight rates cannot be satisfactorily 
adjusted, As recently as 1954 large coal ton- 
nages of the Duke Power Co. were retained 
only by means of a reduction of 35 cents per 
ton in the rates on fine coal to the Carolinas. 
Except in instances where railroad manage- 
ment takes intelligent cognizance of the po- 
tential loss of business and is willing to re- 
duce rates, the utilities filght from rail-de- 
livered coal continues at a rapid pace. 

It is probably no secret that a power com= 
pany in southern California is considering 
the use of coal in one of its generating plants, 
contingent upon freight rates from mines 
in the Rocky Mountain region. 

The coal pipeline In eastern Ohio was con- 
structed by an Oklahoma firm, normally a 
sign that one of coal'’s major competitors is 
entering a new market or stepping up its de- 
livery potential. Instead of carrying oil or 
gas, however, the pipeline will move 1,200,000 
tons of coal per year from Belmont County, 
Ohio, to the Cleveland Electric INuminating 
Co,’s generating plant at Eastlake. At the 
entry of the pipeline, specially prepared coal 
will be crushed and mixed with water to form 
a slurry, which will then be propelled by 
pumps through the lines at a rate of 3 to 4 
miles an hour—the same rate at which oil 
moves through pipelines. 

Cleveland Electric's engineers estimate that 
the Cadiz-to-Eastlake project will produce a 
saving of more than $1 million per year over 
conventional shipping methods. This econo- 
my, combined with the assured delivery 
factor, would appear to emphasize that the 
pipeline must be reckoned with as a source 
of competition for all railroads serving gen- 
erating plants—at least those within close 
proximity of coal-producing areas, 

For moving coal from mines to generating 
plants over short distances, the conveyor 
belt is proving most satisfactory. A 414- 
mile belt is carrying coal at the rate of 800 
tons an hour from a mine to Ohio Power 
Co.'s 400,000-kilowatt Muskingum River 
plant near Beverly, Ohio. The coal moves 
through a wooded contryside, up and down 
hills, across several rural roads, over a State 
highway, and across the 500-foot wide Mus- 
kingum River. 

A private 6-mile railroad, to be built and 
operated by the supplying coal company, will 
connect a mine with what is to be the 
world’s largest generating unit, a $58 million 
plant of the Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
on the Wabash River south of Terre Haute, 
Ind. In the Clinch River sarea of V. 
American Gas & Electric is putting up a 
450,000-kilowatt plant and is investing extra 
money to build cooling towers because 
freight-free fuel outweighs lack of sufficient 
water, 

Extending electric power transmission over 
greater distances offers another approach to 
the problem of constantly increasing freight 
rates on coal. The highest voltage now in 
commercial service in the United States is 
330,000, but utility believe that it 
will eventually be possible to operate 500,000- 
volt wires, thereby decreasing line losses and 
permitting farther transmission. Under 
» more and more gên- { 
erating stations would be located at the mine © 
mouth, 
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Industries requiring vast amounts of elec- 
tric power are setting up plants in the midst 
of rich coal areas. An aluminum industry 15 
being established along the Ohio Valley in 
West Virginia and Ohio, with plants under 
construction by Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp. and Olin Revere Metals Corp. The 
significance of the program bringing coal into 
the aluminum picture for the first time was 
explained by Philip Sporn, president of the 
American Gas & Electric Co., which will 
supply electric power for the new Industry.» 
Mr. Sporn said: 

“Studies * * * revolved around the re- 
lated economics of fuel cost for electric 
power, consumed virtually as a raw material 
in aluminum production, vis-a-vis proxi- 
mity to markets, and involved gas, oil, water 
power, and coal. 3 

“As the demand for gas rose, so did the 
cost. It was soon evident that a point would 
be reached in the then not-distant future 
when the price of natural gas at the well 
would be pretty much in line with that of 
oil and with coal at the mine mouth. That, 
point has been reached today. 

“As for water power, the diminishing num- 
ber of remaining hydroelectric sites that are 
economically desirable, coupled with a se- 
vere limitation from which even the best of 
them suffer in being remote from centers of 
industrial activity and from markets, rela- 
tively makes hydro also unavailable as & 
source of large power supplies required for 
the coming expansion of the American alu- 
minum industry. That is almost completely 
60 as far as the United States is concerned. 

“This brings coal and coal-based gener- 
ation sharply into the picture. Where this 
coal lles on navigable water, and this is 
true in a large section of the Ohio valley, 
it offers today an ideal combination of fa- 
vorable economic factors for the develop- 
ment of large-scale, economical coal supplies 
required in large aluminum-reduction oper- 
ations. 

“From a long-range viewpoint, this is even 
more promising. This is due to the fact 
that, where the coal reserves are ample, it 
is possible in many cases to develop oper- 
ations at sites where reserves of from 50 to 
100 years can be made available. To this 
is added the fact that the technology of 
steam-electric generation is not only in a 
very highly advanced state in the United 
States, but there is great promise of further 
advances.” 

Indiana coal will provide the energy for 
producing the power that will serve the slu- 
minum smelting plant to be bullt by Alu- 
minum Company of America near Evansville, 
Ind. The mining company which has con- 
tracted to supply the coal has reserves of 
more than 160 million tons for handling 
its long-term commitments. 

After a superficial examination of these 
and other prospects for coal, the casual ob- 
server might come to the conclusion that 
the Industry's future will follow a favorable 
pattern that has already been cut out for 
it, that all coal needs to do is grow with 
the broadening economy. The truth of the 
matter is that the coal industry must main- 
tain an adrance position throughout the 
general upturn. Because of the uncertainty 
of world affairs it is desirable that the in- 
dustry maintain considerable excess capacity 
if all demands are to be met in emergency 
periods, The industry’s progress must there- 
fore not be retarded by unnecessary road- 
blocks. It is to the mutual interest of coal 
and its consumers, and it is essential to the 
public welfare, that clear right-of-way be 
provided,- 

In the coal industry’s determined effort to 
offer the most B, t. u's at competitive costs 
in the fuels market, utilities have cooperated 
in mounting freight rates. Un- 
derstandably, this meeting of minds has not 
carried into the battle against some of the 
other threats to coal’s economic betterment. 
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In the case of imported residual off, for in- 
Stance, advantageously situated utilities have 
Accepted this foreign fuel because it has been 
Available at prices below the delivered price 
Of any domestic product, Yet, many in the 
Utilities industry must certainly sympa- 
thize with the efforts of coal people in seek- 
ing Federal legislation to place a reasonable 
limitation on the amount of foreign residual 
oil that may enter this country. . 

In the first place, the coal industry cannot 
be expected to follow through with a vigorous 
expansion program if its markets are usurped 
by alien products. Overproduction and de- 
Pressed prices which are a consequence of 
Such conditions do not make for a healthy 
Situation in any industry, particularly in one 
where efficiency of operation depends in large 
Measure upon consistency of operation. 

Of equal importance is the national secu- 
Tity consideraiton. When mining companies 
are deprived of legitimate markets, it is not 
Kood business to expand capacity or even 
keep properties in a ready status. Should 
another emergency develop, traffic in ocean 
shipping lanes would be disrupted and tanker 
Movement menaced. As in the past, the 
Utility companies now on foreign oil would 
turn to the coal industry to meet the re- 
Sultant deficits, but the ability of our in- 
dustry to satisfy the new demand would de- 
Pend directly upon the strength that it was 
able to muster in the interim period. 

From 1938—the year preceding the out- 

ak of World War Il—through 1944, Amer- 
ica's bituminous coal requirements increased 
by 75 percent. Fortunately, time was on our 
Side and the coal industry had ample oppor- 
tunity to expand capacity. In any new con- 
. it is doubtful that the free nations 
Would have anything approaching 7 years to 
Prepare for their major campaigns. 

Another issue of concern to segments of 

th the coal and utility industries is the 
dumping of natural gas into electric-generat- 
ing plants during the nonheating season. 
Gas at bargain rates is, of course, an attrac- 
tive commodity to purchasing agents, but 
None should lose sight of the fact that 

her Nature's gas reserves cupboard is 
already showing signs of growing thin. As 
the search for this fuel is intensified, produc- 
tion costs go up. Again, coal must be ready 
to take over. We in the coal industry be- 
lieve that we are justified in asking for a 
Cessation of the gas-dumping practice, not 
Only because it is contrary to acoepted stand- 
ards of competition in a free economy, but 
&lso because it tends to deter our industry 
from preparing for its future assignments. 

Another of coal's problems which should 

ve the attention of those who must rely 
Upon coal in the years ahead is the inequt- 
table rate of depletion allowance granted by 
Present law. Whereas both oil and gas are 
granted 2744 percent, coal is allowed only 
10 percent. In order to attract the necessary 
Capital to maintain and expand coal's pro- 
ductive capacity, the coal industry should 
be granted a more adequate rate. 

The development of an atomic electric 
Power industry resolved itself into an issue 
Of extreme controversy during the past year, 
but here coal and the utilities have thus far 

n in general argeement regarding the Fed- 
eral Government's participation in the pro- 
Bram. Both industries, recognizing that 
°pportunities for further socialization of the 
electric utility business abound within Fed- 
eral reactor projects, have protested attempts 
Of Federal power advocates’ to secure United 
States Treasury funds for plants that would 
80 beyond the experimental stage. 
ce operators foresee the eventual entry 

the atom into the electric-power business. 
ey do not oppose competition from this 
h source of energy supply if it is developed 

Private enterprise. They vigorously ob- 
tha to this or any other form of competition 

t is created by Government subsidization. 

ling the Federal invasion of the power 
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business through hydroelectric fnstallations, 
the coal industry will continue to oppose 
similar moves that may be made during the 
85th Congress through the medium of the 
so-called crash program—or whatever other 
means might be employed to forward the 
case of the Socialist planners. 

The electric-utility industry will provide 
all the power that is needed, when it is 
needed, without undue interference on the 
part of the Federal Government. Similarly, 
to continue as the utilities’ lifetime partner 
in power, the coal industry needs only to 


be freed of the unfair restraints and unfair 


competition that have been imposed through 
unwise Government policies, « 


Wisconsin State Dental Society Supports 
Jenkins-Keogh Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a resolution adopted by the Exec- 
utive Council of the Wisconsin State 
Dental Society on December 28, 1956: 


Whereas under present regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Code officials and employ- 
ees of corporations enjoy substantial savings 
in income taxes on monies contributed 
toward retirement or pension programs in- 
stituted by corporations for their employees’ 
benefit; and 

Whereas self-employed individuals do not 
now participate in comparable tax savings 
on amounts which they contribute to their 
own private pension or retirement programs; 
and 

Whereas during the last several years 
measures to correct this tax saving inequity 
have been before Congress in a form now 
generally known as the Jenkins-Keogh bills; 
and 

Whereas under the aforementioned pro- 
posal the self-employed would be enabled 
and encouraged to develop sound programs 
under which they could put aside funds for 
retirement purposes; and 

Whereas all evidence submitted In regard 
to the Jenkins-Keogh proposal has testified 
to the effect that it is a logical approach to 
correct the present inequities suffered by 
the self-employed, to the extent that both 
political parties and the President of the 
United States have given it their endorse- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Dental 
Society through its membership heartily 
lends its support to the principle as ad- 
vanced in the Jenkins-Keogh proposal that 
would enable dentists and all self-employed 
persons to contribute specified amounts to 
voluntary retirement or pension programs 
under conditions which would assure them 
tax savings equal to those now conferred on 
corporation officials and employees in their 
similar programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Dental 
Society through its membership urges each 
member of the Congressional delegation from 
Wisconsin to actively support and advance 
this proposal so that its objective can be 
achieved as soon as possible, and asks that 
the 85th Congress enact the measure into 
law. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
executive countil of the Wisconsin State 
Dental Society on December 28, 1956. 

WISCONSIN STATE DENTAL Socrery, 
KENNETH F, CRANE, 
Executive Secretary, 
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Salary Increases for Postal Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill which pro- 
vides for an increase in the rates of basic 
compensation for postal workers. I be- 
lieve that the rates of compensation 
advocated in my bill are more realistic 
in the light of the current high cost of 
living. 

When Congress enacted Public Law 68 
back in 1955, postal employees were well 
aware of the inadequacies of that law, 
but most particularly were they aware 
of the fact that the salary increase it 
provided was too low. The simple truth 
is that the pay increases granted to our 
postal workers in recent years have not 
kept pace with the steady upward move- 
ment of the cost of living, which by the 
end of 1956 had reached its highest level. 

In many instances it was found that 
the wage scale for postal workers is lower 
than tke scale paid to unskilled laborers 
in private industry. In 1939 the average 
weekly wage for all factory workers was 
$23.86, while the entrance salary for 
postal workers at that time was $30.76. 
At the present time the average weekly 
wage for factory workers is $82, but the 
entrance salary for letter carriers and 
postal clerks is only $70.36. This is a 
substantial difference. 

Under these circumstances, the Post 
Office Department is having much diffi- 
culty in recruiting competent employees 
for its service. The present low entrance 
salaries are no inducement for a family 
man to want to make a career in the 
postal service when he can earn more 
in private industry and provide his fam- 
ily with a better standard of living. 

In order to augment their earnings, it 
has become customary for many postal 
workers in recent years to take on a 
second job or to encourage their wives 
to seek employment. Many employees, 
particularly those in the lower-income 
brackets, find this situation intolerable 
as they struggle to maintain their fam- 
ily, the upkeep of the household, and the 
education of their children. 

in an article published in the U. S. 
News & World Report, in the issue of 
August 3, 1956, it is shown that of some 
34 different working groups in the coun- 
try, Federal employees are listed at the 
very bottom as having secured only a 
14-percent increase in their effective pay 
rate since 1939. 

In my bill it is provided that the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, 
known as Public Law 68, be amended by 
setting up a fleld-service schedule with 
entrance salaries between $4,645 to 
$5,170, and that the present steps be 
reduced from 7 to 4. When we con- 
sider the fact the average income of all 
American families in 1955 was estimated 
at $5,519 and that for 1957 the average 
income is estimated to reach $6,063, then 
the salaries proposed in my bill are fair 
and most reasonable. z 
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I am firmly convinced that the pro- 
posed pay increases for postal workers 
would be used largely for meeting normal 
family needs rather than for luxuries. 
Adequate pay increases for these people 
are long overdue. I believe that Con- 
gress should grant them a substantial 
pay increase and thus afford them the 
fullest opportunity to maintain a decent 
standard of living commensurate with 
the rest of the country. 


Jadge-Made Chaos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITI 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speok- 
er, no lawyer who entertains any respect 
for the Constitution ‘and the Bill of 
Rights can fail to be deeply disturbed 
by the implication of the contempt pro- 
ceedings by a Federal judge in Tennes- 
see in connection with the attempt to 
enforce integration of the races in the 
public schools. 

If we have reached the point where 
free speech can be muzzled under the 
threat of summary commitment to jail 
without jury trial, we have gone a long 
way on the road to judicial dictatorship. 

The following thought-provoking edi- 
torial by the eminent commentator Da- 
vid Lawrence should be read by all citi- 
zens intérested in preserving our re- 
maining constitutional freedoms: 

[From U. 8. News & World Report of 
December 21, 1956] 
Jupcr-Mapze CHAOS 
The American people must stand aghast 
. at the edict by a Faderal judge that anyone 
who speaks his mind in urging nonattend- 
ance at a mixed school in Clinten, Tenn., 
may be guilty of contempt of court, 

This means that, without a trial by jury, 
citizens in supposedly free America can be 
put in jail for their utterances. Free speech 
is thereby squelched and thought control 
imposed. 

This is a sweeping and arbitrary exten- 
sion of judicial power. 

It is not sanctioned by any act of Con- 
gress. 

It is not authorized anywhere in the Con- 
stitution. 

The supreme law of the land today—and 
it has not been reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States—was laid down 
by two judges of the United States circuit 
court of appeals and a district-court judge 
in July 1955. The three-judge opinion of the 
court said in part: 

“The Constitution does not require inte- 
gration. It merely forbids discrimination.” 

The school board In Clinton, Tenn., com- 
plied fully with the Supreme Court's or- 
der—it opened its doors to everyone, irre- 
spective of race. Beyond that it did not 
need to go. A Federal judge there, however, 
evidently feels that his injunction, ordering 
nobody to interfere with integration, covers 
also the acts and speeches of citizens and 
the distribution of printed matter anywhere 
in the community outside the school. 

On Monday of last week an 
thing happened in Clinton. Eugene Joyce, 
the county attorney of Anderson County, 

. 
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at the request of the school board, made a 
speech in which he read this Federal injunc- 
tion to the assembled high-school students, 
The full text of his remarks, as stenographi- 
cally recorded, appear on pages 59-61 of this 
issue. Certain passages are startling. The 
county attorney, for example, said: 

“To my knowledge in all of American his- 
tory it has never been necessary to read an 
instrument such as this, a Federal injunc- 
tion, before an especially called assembly of 

a student body.” 

Mr. Joyce went on to say: 

“Questions have been asked of me and 
other law enforcement officials as to the 
enforceability of this injunction. J think 
the actions of the past few weeks or the past 
few days, particularly, speck in unmistake- 
able language that this injunction is en- 
forceable. 

“The other question so frequently asked is: 
Will this injunction apply to students under 
21 or to acts inside the high-school build- 
ing? The answer is that this injunction 
has no limits; it applies to everyone, every- 
where, be they minors, adults, inside or out- 
side any building in this country.” 

Any rending of the text of the injunction 
confirms Mr. Joyce's view. It is in truth an 
injunction without limits. It covers every 
act and every speech or writing and every 
meeting of citizens in the community and 
county which a Federal judge—without jury. 
trial—mnay decide to punish as violative of 
the spirit or purpose of the injunction itself. 

It is important to note, moreover, that 
the county attorney told the students that, 
while the school principal would hereafter 
exrel “any student that is guilty of miscon- 
duct," their troubles might not end there. 
He added: 

“They (the members of the board of edu- 
cation) have also instructed the faculty to 
pasa on to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
any actions on behalf of the students that 
might be construed as violative of the in- 
junction.” 

What a means of intimidation this Fed- 
eral injunction turns out to be. In free 
America the boys and girls in a public high 
school are being taught, in effect, that State 
government has been aboHshed, county gov- 
ernment has been abolished, and that an 
all-powerful dictatorship by the judiciary, 
acting upon evidence obtained through in- 
vestigations made by the Federal secret po- 
lice, will now suppress the right of any citi- 
zen even to talk about segregation or inte- 
gration. 

The students In Clinton thus are given 
a falce picture of their own system of gov- 
ernment. They are not taught that they 
have a right to express themselves for or 
against segregation or integratfon. They 
are not taught, moreover, that under the 
Federal Constitution any assault or misde- 
meanor or any form of intimidation or 
threat is a case for State and county prose- 
cution unless the State of Tennessee intends 
to abdicate all responsibility for mainte- 
nance of law and order. 

Nobody, of course, should condone vio- 
lence.’ But under the Constitution it is the 
exclusive duty of the State to prosecute any 
criminal offenses committed within the 
State. This is the “supreme law of the 
land” as laid down again and again by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This whole chain of events, which has come 
to a head in Clinton, Tenn., was forecast by 
James F. Byrnes, formerly an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Im a speech on September 22 last, 
before the Vermont Bar Association, he de- 
clared that only Congress, by appropriate 
gest can enforce the 14th amendment. 

Mr. Byrnes added: 

“But the Supreme Court that was un- 
willing (in 1954) to leave the amendment 
of the Constitution to the Congress and the 
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States, as provided in that Instrument, like- 
wise was unwilling to leave to the Congress 
the enforcement of the lth amendment. 
It has substituted for congressional legisla- 
tion the power of the courts. That means 
the power of injunction. 
power, often abused. 

“Already the press reports a blanket in- 
junction by a United States judge against 
the people of a community, prohibiting inter- 
ference with the integration of a school. 

“Assuming the report to be correct, it sug- 
gests many problems. What constitutes 
‘interference’ may not be set forth in a court 
order in the precise language of a criminal 
statute. If Icft to the discretion of a judge, 
it will differ in various jurisdictions. 

“Heretofore, a judge could imprison a citi- 
zen for contempt committed tn his presence. 
For refusal to comply with an order directing 
an affirmative act, like turning over assots, & 
citizen could be imprisoned by a judge 
solely to coerce him into complying. 

“But in cases of criminal contempt, or 
propoeals to imprison as punishment. for 
some act already done—not in the presence 
of the court—the citizen was entitled to @ 
jury trial. 

“Now it is evident efforts will be made to 
deny the citizen a jury trial, The precedents 
about to be established by the expansion of 
the injunctive power witl have far-reaching 
effects. They mny place new restrictions 
upon the right of free sneech. Certainly they 
will raise serlous questions for the leaders 
of organized Irbor. 

“If the speech of a citizen urging students 
not to attend an integrated school is held 
violative of a court order enjoining inter- 
ference and is punished by imprisonment 
without a jury trial, then what about & 
speech by a labor leader urging employees 
not to work when interference is similarly 
entoined? 

“As a result of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision, a district judge has the authority to 
enjoin school officials from refusing to admit 
a student solely becauce of his race or color. 
More than that he should not do. He should 
not sot himeclf up as a glorified school ad- 
ministrator.” 

It is clear, moreover, from a reading of 
many decisions of the Supreme Court, that 
the 14th amendment can be enforced only 
by legislation passed by Congress. 

Justice Jackson, speaking for the Court in 
a decision 10 ycars ago, emphasized that the 
5th sectlon of the 14th amendment specifi- 
cally vọsts in Congress the authority to en- 
force it by statute. Citing an enforcement 
statute on certain phases of civil rights en- 
acted by Congress on March 1, 1875, he 
wrote: 

“This statute was a factor so decisive in 
establishing the Necro-ease precedents that 
the Court even hinted that there might be no 
Judicial power to intervene except in matters 
authorized by acts of Congress. Referring 
to the provision empowering Congress to en- 
force the 14th amendment, it said that ‘all 
of the amendments derive much of their 
force from this latter provision.’ It is not 
said the judicial power of the general GOV- 
ernment shall extend to enforcing the pro- 
hibitions and to protecting the rights and 
immunities guaranteed. It is not said that 
branch of the Government shall be author- 
ized to declare void any action of a State 
in violation of the prohibitions. It is the 
power of Congress which has been ‘enlarged. 
Congress is authorized to enforce the pro- 
hibitions by appropriate legislation.” 

Where are the so-called liberals of today in 
this controversy? They always are alert 
enough to raise their voices when a Commu- 
nist sympathizer is dismissed from a Gov- 
ernment post because’he allegedly holds dif- 
ferent opinions than his superiors, It usu- 
ally is protested that the Federal Govern- 
ment is secking to impose thought control- 


It is a dangerous . 
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But not one of the civil liberties organiza- 
ins has cried out in protest against the 
Patiently outrageous extension of Federal 
Authority in the Clinton injunction. 
The Bl of Rights of the Constitution 
tees free speech, free assembly and 
the right to a jury trial. 


Do not the liberals believe in giving the- 


boys and girls and their parents in Tennes- 
ce these rights? 

Or do we have one standard for Commu- 
nist sympathizers and another standard for 
loyal Americans who hitherto have been 
taught to believe that the States are respon- 
Sible for the exercise of the police power in 
Maintaining law and order within the States? 

The Constitution plainly vests authority 
to enforce the 14th amendment only in 

gress. This is the supreme law of the 
land today. 

Is the legislative power of Congress to be 
circumvented by the subterfuge of a Federal 
injunction issued in an unprecedented era of 
Judicial tyranny? 

Extreme measures usually beget other ex- 
treme measures. Will the southern Members 
ot Congress now try to amend the Depart- 
Ment of Justice's appropriation bills at the 
next session and fillibuster against their 
Passage unless riders are adopted defining 
the limits of Federal and State authority? 

Integration will never be accomplished at 
the point of a bayonet or by giving to the 
Judiciary an enforcement power it has never 
Possessed 


Judge-made law can only result in fudge- 
Made chaos. 


The Power To Make War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
Stitution places the power to make war 
the Congress. Every Congressman 
when he takes his oath of office swears to 
‘uphold and defend the Constitution.” 
ident Truman ignored Congress 
When he ordered the Army into Korea. 
President Eisenhower has now asked 
Congress to grant him the authority to 
Send our Army to the Middle East, at his 
discretion; and the authority to hand out 
$400 million in economic aid to the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. In substance, 
Sur President is asking Congress to abdi- 
Cate its constitutional power to make 
War and—in this instance—to give him 
that power. 

Congress has given up too many of its 
Constitutional powers to the Chief Execu- 
tive during the past 20 years. Two im- 
Portant examples are the power to set 
tariff rates and the treatymaking power. 
It is past time to call a halt to such 
actions, The writer could not conscien- 
tiously vote to grant the President's 
request. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
Wish to extend the following article 

from the Richmond (Va.) Times- 

atch of Sunday, January 6, 1957, 

entitled “Congress Alone Can Declare 
War,” by Ross Valentine: 

Forces for still further centralization are 
Converging on like a plague of 
locusts, hoping to confuse by sheer noise, 
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and by sheer numbers to darken the sky and 
blot out the sunlight of the Constitution. 

“Centralization” is not theoretical, but in 
& very realistic sense, a synonym for totall- 
tarianism, which, under any name, is by its 
very nature illiberal. 

It would rob the people of a volce-via- 
Congress, by instituting unconstitutional 
shortcuts desired by a small minority, for 
reasons of its own. It gives the minority a 
better chance to direct foreign as well as 
domestic policy. 

The Constitution is crystal-clear on this 
point. 

It says, specifically and unmistakably, that 
Congress (and no one else) shall have the 
power to declare war. 

Not the President, not the Supreme Court, 
but Congress alone. 

It does not say that Congress may delegate 
to the President the power to declare war 
whenever, in his discretion, it would be in 
the interest of “national security.” 

When it comes to a declaration of war, 
the President is constitutionally the instru- 
ment of Congress—the Commander-in- 
Chief, oath-bound to carry out the will of 
the people as reflected by Congress. 

It may be argued that yielding congres- 
sional discretion to the President is not 
“tantamount” to a declaration of war; that 
when war is declared by him, it is actually 
by prior decision of Congress. This is mere 
doubletalk. It does not clarify; it confuses. 
The ultimate declaration of war would still 
come from the President, influenced—as he 
is certain to advisers who in turn 
may be influenced by pressure groups. 

The foundation of American self govern- 
ment has the stfuctural strength of an 
arch—but only so long as its keystone re- 
mains undisturbed. 

That keystone is the separation of powers. 
The court, under the Constitution, may not 
legislate. The President cannot sit in judg- 
ment, nor can he usurp the powers of Con- 
gress—including the power to declare war, 
constitutionally a legislative function. 

If the President were to make the ultimate 
decision (order men to go tô war) in the 
Middle East, it would be he, not Congress, 
who would commit the American people to 
a conflict whose magnitude and duration 
would be beyond his or their control. 

That usurpation of power would be com- 
parable to the high court's assumption of 
discretion in the instigation of social re- 
forms. Such reforms—regardless of their 
merit—must constitutionally be initiated in 
Congress—either by legislation, or if such 
legislation (as in the school case) were 
clearly unconstitutional in its transgression 
against state sovereignty, the change must 
come about by vote of the people on a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. 

Hidden pressure groups are determined to 
weaken still further the keystone of the 
arch, 

Once Congress had ylelded its prower to 
declare war, there would be no check on 
that power except the Supreme Court—but 
the personnel of that Court as of today 
cannot be depended upon to oppose further 
centralization. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has no 
power to delegate its discretionary author- 
ity ad libitum to the President—eiher for 
the attainment of social objectives, or for 
any other purposes constitutionally vested 
in it, such as the power to declare war. 

If a handful of men in the White House 
and the Supreme Court were empowered to 
command the States how to run their schools, 
or order our sons to go to war at the behest 
of the Commander in Chief, the floodgates 
of centralization would be opened wide. 

The people would no longer have a voice 
in these controversial issues. 

They will be told, from the top, what they 
can or cannot do. 
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These precedents will then be certain to 
be followed by others based upon their pre- 
cursors, and self-government as we know it 
will become a nostalgic memory, its demise 
deplored by reactionaries, but hailed by lib- 
erals impatiently waiting for the opportune 
moment of war (or depression) to give de- 
mocracy the coup de grace, 

Tremendous pressure by powerful, influ- 
ential interests are certain to be brought to 
bear on the press—this time under the 
pretext of curbing Soviet aggression. There 
are other, constitutional, means to do that, 
with the consent of the people. and the con- 
sent of nations threatened by Soviet expan- 
sionism. 

It can and should be done by specific, 
reciprocal treaties, with the consent of the 
Senate. z 


No Bargain-Counter Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I find 
it most profitable to carefully read the 
editorials in the papers of my district. 
I have some 40 newspapers in my dis- 
trict, most of which are weeklies, and in 
them I am able to find the items that 
seem of major importance to the area. 
We here in Washington cannot lose sight 
of this valuable institution, the free ex- 
pression of opinion, and we can profit 
much from the information it provides, 

For example, in a recent editorial in 
the Delta Independent, of Delta, Colo., 
the subject of foreign purchase of tur- 
bines for hydroelectric installations was 
examined. I think that the points raised 
are of national importance, and I take 
this opportunity to call them to the at- 
tention of the Members. 

The editorial follows: 

No BARGAIN-COUNTER SAFETY 

Announcement by the Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Reclamation that the 
contract for a 6,300-horsepower hydraulic 
turbine for the Colorado-Big Thompson 
power project had been authorized for award 
to a West German manufacturer is a forcible 
reminder of Uncle Sam’s present purchasing 
policy. Other things being equal in the 
bids it receives, the Government will buy for- 
eign where overseas bids are 6 percent or more 
below those of American manufacturers, 

In the case of such complex machines as 
hydraulic turbines, it is a good deal to expect 
that an American builder could even ap- 


- proach a foreign bid, Wages represent about 


60 percent of the cost of the finished turbine. 
And American wage scales for the required 
skills are two-and-a-half to twelve times 
higher than in the European countries com- 
peting for these orders. Thus, fairness to 
American firms and their employees would 
suggest special consideration of the wage 
factor in setting up and considering the 
bids. 

But fairness to the American people as a 
whole should be the overriding concern of the 
Government purchasers. Electric power is 
essential to national defense. And hydro- 
electric power is vital te the performance of 
our defense procurement program. The pur- 
chase of a turbine means more than the ac- 
quisition of a piece of machinery. It rep- 
resents (or should represent) availability to 
the purchaser of about 50 years of reliable, 
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expert manufacturers’ service. The turbine, 
like any other maehine, needs overhauling 
and new parts from time to time. And un- 
less parts are promptly available, generating 
capacity suffers. Such outages, serious at 
any time, can be disastrous in wartime. 
Parts from abroad may be slow in arriving, 
or, if the foreign purveyor is pressed with war 
work for his own country, impossible to get. 
And, obviously, the American builder can re- 
pair turbines of his own design in far less 
time than equipment that is unfamiliar to 
him. 


In view of the fact that 20 percent of our 
total power production is hydroelectric, and 
in the vital Pacific Northwest defense area 
99 percent is generated by waterpower, and 
the further consideration that power dams 
are class A targets, first for saboteurs and 
later for enemy bombers, self-protection de- 
mands a strong American turbine industry. 
Deprived of a fair chance to do business, our 
turbine bullders will be unable to maintain 
their engineering staffs, their research lab- 
oratories, their highly skilled and specialized 
workers and the huge and expensive tools 
required for the job. 

And could we then, with no turbine makers 
of our own, still expect bargain prices from 
abroad? 


Catholics Hit-Visit by Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT . 


OF MICHIGAN 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an article from the Detroit Times of 
January 5, 1957, entitled “Catholics Hit 
Visit by Tito.” ‘Fhis article is reprinted, 
in part, from the Michigan Catholic, one 
of the most influential and respected 
archdiocesan newspapers in the country. 
It is my hope that an aroused American 
people will register such a strong protest 
against a visit by murderer Tito that the 
idea will be dropped forever. 

CaTno.ics Hrr Vistr sy Trro 

A national movement aimed at preventing 
the suggested state visit of Yugoslavia's Mar- 
shal Tito to this country has been called 
for editorially by the Michigan Catholic, un- 
official voice of the archdiocese of Detroit. 

The paper calls on everyone, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, to send protest wires and let- 
ters to President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles in the hope that an actual 
official invitation can be forestalled. 

Not long ago Dulles announced his depart- 
ment was favorably considering extending 
-such-an invitation, 

" GROSS INSULT 

Since then, the Michigan Catholic notes 
in news stories, columnists’ articles and edi- 
torlally, there has been a sort of spontaneous 
movement throughout the country against 
the idea, 


In an editorial signed by Msgr. Hubert A` 


Maino, dean of the eastern deanery, pastor 
of St. Lucy's parish, St. Clair Shores, chair- 
man of the board of contributing editors 
and former editor of the Michigan Catholic, 
the paper said: 

“A state visit from Tito would be a gross 
insult to the memory of the unarmed Amer- 
ican airmen ruthlessly shot down by Tito's 
planes and antiaircraft guns. 

“WOULD WOUND MORALE 

“Foreign policy considerations may coun- 
eel such a visit. But the American people 
will certainly experience a feeling of revul- 
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sion if our Government extends the open 
arms of its hospitality to the bloody-handed 
murderer of priests, nuns and Catholic lay- 
men, and the jailer of Cardinal Stepinac. 

“The sight of Eisenhower pressing the 
hand of their oppressor would sorely wound 
the morale of freedom fighters in all the 
Communist-dominated countries. It would 
lower American honor and prestige among 
the millions the world over who look to this 
country for moral leadership in the battle 
for freedom and human dignity. 

“We hope Americans everywhere will be- 
siege their governmental representatives with 
a flood of protest.” 

TYRANT TITO 

The paper, in a page 1 story, quoted Msgr. 
John 8. Randall, president of the Catholic 
Press Association, protesting the possibility 
of the visit of “tyrant Tito” to the United 
States. 

In stories out of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mid- 
dlestown, Pa., the paper noted that Croatian 
Catholic clergymen have already sent letters 
of protest and the Slovak League of America 
has done likewise. 

The Croatian clergymen called Tito, ac- 
cording to the Michigan Catholic, “an avow- 
ed Communist, ruthless tyrant, persecutor, 
and murderer of hundreds of thousands of 
Croatians, one of the largest nationalities in 
the artificial state of Communist Yugo- 
slavia.” 

They quoted the Slovak League as naming 
Tito “the butcher of Belgrade.” 


Weiss Auditorium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader on Friday, January 4, 
1957, which ealls attention to the fact 
that the main auditorium in the Jewish 
Community Center in Wilkes-Barre has 
been named in honor of Aaron Weiss and 
the late Morris Weiss, leading business- 
men and civic leaders in the Wyoming 
Valley area: 

Wetss AUDITORIUM 

Decision of the Jewish Community Center 
to name its main auditorium in honor of 
Aaron Weiss and his brother, the late Morris 
Weiss, is an impressive tribute to the local 
businessmen who made a considerable con- 
tribution to the expansion while Aaron 
Weiss was serving as president of the center 
and Morris Weiss was treasurer of the build- 
ingfund. This public acknowledgment con- 
stitutes a fitting tribute to these men for 
their generosity and service beyond the call 
of duty. In the case of Morris Weiss, the 
auditorium will be a living memorial. 

The surviving brother, Aaron Weiss, con- 
tinues in the role of leading citizen in Wyo- 
ming Valley. Greater Wilkes-Barre, as well as 
the Jewish community, is deeply indebted 
to him as a businessman and civic leader. 
His activities extend into many fields, his 
work with the Industrial Development Fund, 
which he served as president and director, 
being particularly outstanding. 

The gratitude of the Jewish community to 
the Weiss brothers is shared by thousands 
of neighbors. Unquestionably, this will be 
demonstrated at the dedication on Sunday 
evening. 
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Memorandum on the Present Status of 
the Slovakian Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing memorandum on the present status 
of the Slovakian church was drafted bY 
Dr. Michael Zibrin of Chicago, Ill., ex- 
chairman of the budget committee of 
the Czechoslovak Parliament, and was 


_ issued by the 26th Annual Slovak Day iD 


Milwaukee, Wis., on August 5, 1956. I 

am glad to draw it to the attention of 

Members of Congress at this time. 
MEMORANDUM 


The Slovak citizens of this country, to- 
gether with the Slovak political emigrants 
living in the United States, consider it theif 
duty to publish the following memorandum 
to rectify the public statements, the speeches 
and different articles which appeared and 
were published in the United States, con- 
cerning the church in Czechoslovakia of to- 
day. These publications concerning the 
situation in Czechoslovakia, especially 8s 
regards the persecution of the churches in 
that state are in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on the anniversary of the imprisonment of 
Archbishop Joseph Beran from Prague and 
in the U. S. News & World Report in the 
publication of Msgr. Maurice Shelly con- 
cerning the churches behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The situation is interpreted as if oniy 
Arehbishop Joseph Beran and, by deduction, 
only the Czech clergy are persecuted. But 
the true picture of the situation is as fol- 
lows: 

The persecution of our Slovak bishops 
started as early as 1945-48 when govern- 
ment of late Dr. Edward Benes took over 
after the expulsion of the Germans. Our 
bishops were forced to retire to their resi- 
dences and their activities were restricted to 
a minimum. Late Archbishop of Slovakia 
Karol Kmetko was attacked officially several 
times by propaganda at a time in Czecho- 
slovakia when the ruling class, besides the 
Communists, were also the present repre- 
sentatives of the Council for Free Czechoslo- 
vakia which has residence in New York. 

The Communists sat together in the gov- 
ernment of 1945-48 with the now-exiled 
politicians Hubert Ripka, Petr Zenkl, Vaclav 
Majer, Adolf Prochazka, and others in 
Prague, and in Slovakia Joseph Lettrich and 
his acting police organ known as “Bloody 
General” Mikulas Ferjencik, now also a mem- 
ber of this Czechoslovakian Council and now 
a citizen of the United States. 

After Edward Benes resigned in 1948 and 
Communist Klement Gottwald was elected 
President, Archibishop Joseph Beran was not 
persecuted; rather, he held a high mass in St. 
Vitus Cathedral in Prague for the newly 
elected President Klement Gottwald. At 
that time the majority of the Slovak Bishops 
were already in prison or were confined in 
their residences. 

In February 1948, after the Communists 
took over the Government the persecution 
of the churches and the schools was imme- 
diately started by the Council of the Com- 
missioners in Bratislava in Slovakia. A 
member of this council at this time was also 
Mr. Pavol Blaho, who is today naturally also 
known as a new democrat member of the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia, which insti- 
tution is financed by semi-official govern- 
ment money of the National Committee for 
& Free Europe and Radio Free Europe here 
in the United States. 
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The official public trial of the Slovak 
bishops started on January 10, 1951, but 
S: facto Msgr. Jan Vojtāssak, the bishop 
thee was persecuted as early as 1945 by 
at administration of Dr. E. Benes, headed 
ot time by the present-day represent- 

Ves of the Council of Free Czechoslo- 

» who are being paid by the two above- 
Mentioned American institutions. 


foe on trial were the Greco-Roman 
tholic Bishop Pavol Gojdic of Presoy and 
Msgr. Michal Buzalka, auxiliary bishop of 
va, 
All were indicted also for the espionage 
the state secrets, charged with the in- 
tion of betraying them to a foreign 
Wer * * è this foreign power by name 
Rot mentioned being the United States of 
America, 
Taking into consideration the other trials 
$ Communist tactics, one can foresee the 
sults of this trial. Monsignori Buzalka 
and Gojdic were sentenced to life imprison- 
t and Monsignor Vojtassak, old man 
years, to 24 years. 
oret® Council of Pree Czechoslovakia has 
ten demanded intervention on behalf of 
v bishop Joseph Beran of Prague, from 
Nited States Senators and Congressmen as 
si &s from the State Department, but they 
Ye failed even to mention the Slovak 
ae who were imprisoned in 1945 by 
et eaaa members of the Council of 
mh Czechoslovakia and later by the Com- 
Unist regime of K. Gottwald. 
hi Lutheran Church of Slovakia was also 
t by the above-mentioned decision of the 
I of Commissioners in Slovakia in 
948. The old bishops-elect were forced to 
and were replaced by the ones pro- 
Kommunist, as Bishop John Chabada, a 
ttle-known preacher in a small village. 
The old chairman of the Lutheran Church 
also forced out and replaced by the 
iteacher, Andrej Ziak. Both of them 
Participated in the evangelical meeting in 
Evanston, Ill., 2 years ago. Here they were 
Me and consulted by several representa- 
ves of the Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 
true Ving accurately explained the obviously 
state of affairs in Slovakia since 1945, 
We ve no reasonable alternative but to 
vu; d that the representatives of the 
Nited States of America and all the church 
and the statesmen of the free world 
act vigorously to end the persecution of the 
Christians in Slovakia and cause thelr free- 
dom to be returned. 
the ease act on behalf of the suffering of 
Sloyak bishops and priests. 


She Served Us Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


l Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks in the 
orp I wish to call to the attention of 
My colleagues a very brief, concise, yet 
eloquent appraisal of the magnificent 
Work performed by Mrs, Clare Boothe 
Ce as Ambassador to Italy. This edi- 
torial appeared in the January 2 issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and it is 
She which I am sure will be met with 
Zenera] agreement. 
MRS. Luce’s CONTRIBUTION 
The resignation of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce 
as Ambassador to Italy is cause for general 
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regret. Mrs. Luce has served her country 
and the free world in that post with a dis- 
tinction none in the diplomatic service has 
surpassed. In the course of her duties she 
evolved new policies that received the in- 
dorsement of the State Department and the 
approval of the Nation at large. She was in- 
strumental in the solution of the extremely 
difficult Trieste problem, which at one point 
threatened war in the Adriatic; she was in- 
fluential, within the proper bounds of diplo- 
matic effort, in encouraging the moderate 
and progressive policies of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, faced as it was during most of her 
service in Rome with acute economic prob- 
lems and the pressure of extremes of right 
and left. 

These are substantial contributions. They 
not only constitute a tribute to her own high 
abilities and hard work in a demanding posi- 
tion, but a model of the kind of representa- 
tion which the United States must have 
abroad in these critical years. Having won 
the respect of all those familiar with her 
work and the gratitude of the American and 
Italian peoples for her services, the best com- 
pliment that could be paid to Mrs. Luce 
would be to use her record of accomplish- 
ment as a yardstick in determining not only 
her successor in Rome, but those who are 
selected for our embassies everywhere. 


Woman Envoy Defends Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Mrs. Golda Meir, the distinguished 
foreign minister of our sister democ- 
racy of Israel visited our country. While 
in my district, she made a very moving 
speech, expressing not only a genuine 
desire on the part of all Israeli for peace 
but a will to cooperate with all countries 
to achieve that wonderful end. 

Mrs. Meir told of years of unprovoked 
attacks, raids, aggression, atrocities and 
provocation by all of Israel’s Arab 
neighbors, and of repeated public threats 
of death to the people of Israel and de- 
struction of their homeland and hard 
won freedom by Egypt and her dictator 
Nasser. She told of Egyptian prepara- 
tions for attack on Israel from the Sinai 
desert and of vast stores of arms stored 
there for that purpose. 

The Israeli's did, under the circum- 
stances, what even the most peaceloving 
nation would do under the same circum- 
stances. Their answer to the immedi- 
ately impending attack was to do what 
any sensible person would do. Their 
troops destroyed the viper’s nests, but 
refrained from further military action, 
even though Egypt lay prostrate. 

Mrs. Meir’s speech was made extempo- 
raneously, but some portions of the text 
appeared in the Detroit Times of Novem- 
ber 27, 1956, in an excellent article by a 
splendid journalist, Mr. Paul Masser- 
man: 

Woman Envoy DEFENDS ATTACK 

“Although the heart is heavy, our con- 
science is absolutely clear.” 

Thus did Golda Meir, Foreign Minister of 


(Israel, defend the Israell move into Sinai Aquaba. 


ATT 


Peninsula. She spoke last night before 550 
notables gathered at the Adas Shalom Syna- 
gogue, Curtis near Stoepel. 

The dinner-rally was sponsored by the 
guardians, trustees, and sponsors of the State 
of Israel bond drive. A total of $308,250 in 
bonds was sold last night, bringing the 
amount sold so far in Detroit this season to 
$1,025,000. Irwin Cohn, chairman of the 
bond drive in Michigan, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

MUST NATION WAIT? 


Mrs, Meir, her face careworn and drawn, 
spoke quietly, almost as if she were lecturing 
to a class. There was little applause, but 
the cumulative effect of her words weighed 
heavily on her audience. She said: 

“Since 1948 Israel hasn't known a single 
day or night of peace and quiet. 

“When is an aggressor an aggressor? When 
is self-defense self-defense? 

“Knowing that the hour of danger is 
growing closer and closer, in the name of 
peace must that nation wait until it is 
destroyed? 

“BOMBED BY EGYPTIANS 

“Israel has been held up as one who has 
disturbed the peace in the Middle East. We 
should ask ourselves, Why is it considered 
that peace has been destroyed since Octo- 
ber 29? 

“Twelve hours after the state was estab- 
lished—on May 14, 1948—it was bombed by 
Egyptian planes. I don’t remember that a 
special U. N. Assembly meeting was called to 
at eae that it must not attack the young 
state. 

“Within 25 hours the armies of seven Arab 
states marched into Israel to destroy it. The 
650,000 Jews knew they had no alternative 
but to crush the invaders, 

“ISREAL PLEA DENIED 


“We do not aspire to territorial annexa- 
tion. We want our neighbors’ friendship. 
We want to cooperate with them.” 

Mrs. Meir went on to tell how the arms 
deal signed by Nasser and the Reds a year ago 
brought things to a head. Israel learned 
that fearful quantities of arms were coming 
to Egypt and with the arms came a host of 
technicians. Israel's plea for defensive 
weapons was turned down. 

Mrs. Meir said that the Gaza Strip never 
had belonged to Egypt, that the inhabitants 
were not Egyptian citizens and were barred 
from entering Egypt and that Nasser used 
the refugee camps as a recruiting ground for 
Feyadeen gangs. She said: 

“SINAI DECISION 

“We want nothing from Nasser except the 
assurance we should remain alive.” 

She then went on to tell of the momen- 
tous cabinet meeting when it was decided to 
go into the Sinai Desert. She explained: 

“Nasser had announced that he would 
choose the day in which Israel would be de- 
stroyed. We knew that if we did not act 
we'd be destroyed. We had to take the 
chance of remaining alive and facing cen- 
sure or of being eulogized after our death, 

“But 6 million Jews dead in 1 generation 
is quite sufficient. 

“We preferred to be condemned rather 
than face the peace of the cemetery. It was 
our right, our duty to destroy the nests of 


“We took the Gaza Strip and the two tiny 
islands which were used to blockade us on 
the Gulf of Aquaba.” 

Mrs. Meir asserted that Israel has obli- 


allow Egypt to reoccupy the Gaza Strip 

use it as a nest for murderers or to re- 
gain the two tiny isles near the Port of Elath 
and them to blockade the Gulf of 
She said: 
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“The UN must answer. Is it healthful to 
the peace of the world if we withdraw and 
Egyptian forces come right back to the Gaza 
Strip, so that from there they can kill and 


pillage?” 


Sports Weren't Only State University of 
Towa Gains During 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State University of Iowa won great re- 
nown in 1956 because the athletic teams 
of the school captured championships in 
both basketball and football. The bas- 
ketball team went on to place second in 
the NCAA tournament while the foot- 
ball team added a Rose Bowl victory to 
its conference title. These accomplish- 
ments are reason enough to make every 
Iowan glow with pride, but when you 
review a list of the contributions the 
State University of Iowa has made to 
the cultural standards of the Nation and 
to the welfare of the people, you imme- 
diately realize why the university is rec- 
ognized as a leader in its field. A review 
of the accomplishments of the univer- 
sity was prepared by the Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette and published in the 
December 30 edition of the paper. I 
take pleasure in directing the attention 
of my colleagues to these accomplish- 
ments: 

Sports WEREN'T ONLY STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
Towa GAINS Durinc 1956 

Towa Crry.—Most Iowans may longest re- 
Member 1956 at the University of Iowa as the 
year the Hawkeyes won both of the Big Ten’s 
biggest titles, forging on to the national 
basketball finals and to the football Rose 
Bowl. 

But many, including university officials, 
also will remember 1956 for staff achieve- 
ments while attempting to meet an enroll- 
ment already 4 years ahead of 1955-70 “ris- 
ing tide” estimates. (Two years ago a com- 
mittee of Iowa registrars predicted the 1960 
enrollment at State University of Iowa to 
reach 9,900. The fall of 1956 brought 9,901.) 

SATELLITE PROGRAM 

Both popular and technical news was 
made in 1956 by SUI physicists. James Van 
Allen department head and upper atmos- 
phere specialist was named chairman of the 
national working group on Internal instru- 
mentation for the earth satellite program of 
the National Academy of Sciences. A tiny 
tape recorder created on the State University 
of Iowa campus is now slated to be a sensi- 
tive passenger in the second 1958 satellite. 

During 1956 State University of Iowa phys- 
fcists attached cosmic ray instruments to 
9 huge Skyhook bailoons—2 in Texas, 2 in 
Iowa, and 5 in Minnesota. They recently 
shipped their equipment to Guam in the 
western Pacific for 6 Skyhook flights in mid- 
January at the geomagnetic equator, Five 
State University of Iowa physicists will take 
part in Equex 57 (Equatorial Expedition, 
1957) conducted by the Office of Naval Re- 
search. 

One of the American Phychological Asso- 
eiation's three scientific achievement awards 
of the year went to Kenneth W. Spence, 
State University of Iowa psychology head. 


= 
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His award was $1,000 and a citation for his 
research on learning and conditioning. 

E. F. Lindquist, director of the Iowa test- 
ing programs and inventor of the electronic 
test-scoring machine at State University of 
Iowa, was named one of 31 outstanding edu- 
eational leaders of 1906-56 by the Phi Delta 
Kappan, professional education Journal, 


NUTRITION AWARD 


Floyd Eugenia Whitehesd chairman of 
home economics, received the annual Lydia 
J. Roberts Award of the American Dietetic 
Association—$6500 and a plaque in recogni- 
tion of her paper on progress in nutrition 
education of United States children. 

Prof. Ralph Ojemann, of the Iowa child 
welfare research station, was named by the 
National Education Association to represent 
education on the United States Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health. He 
directs SUI’s preventive psychiatry project, 
a research program involving numbers of 
Iowa schoolteachers. 

Prof, D. O. Spriestersbach, of pathology 
and audiology, was named to direct a large- 
scale United States Public Health Service 
project at SUI to gather a comprehensive 
set of facts on children with cleft lips and 
palates. 

Botanists George W. Martin and Robert 
Thorne were honored at the annual conven- 
tion.of the American Institute of Biological 
Science. Professor-emeritus Martin, a fungi 
specialist, was cited as one of the 50 out- 
standing botanists of the last half century. 
Professor Thorne, a plant classification spe- 
cialist, was awarded a $250 prize for his paper 
on the botany of the Southeastern States. 

TO AUSTRALIA 

Dr. Kenneth E., Wessels, head of pedo- 
dontics in the college of dentistry. was 
chosen as the first American dentist to go to 
Australia unGcor the Fulbright Act. The Aus- 
tralian Dental Association and the University 
of Sydney invited him to lecture in their 
country next year on children's dentistry. 

Results of embryological endocrinological 
research conducted by Emil Witscht, profes- 
sor of zoology, were published in a 589-page 
book, "Development of Vertebrates.” An- 
other major spring publication was Prof. 
Robert G. Caldwell’s fourth book, a 749-page 
text, Criminology. At the year’s end ap- 
peared Scientific Uses of Earth Satellites, a 
316-page volume edited by Physicist James 
Van Allen. À 

Underway in February was a new grad- 
uate program in rehabilitation counseling, 
with traineeships at $3800 per semester. 
Based on the conviction that it's not what 
a Man has lost but what he has left that’s 
important, the program is supported at SUI 
by the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

In September, the Humanities program be- 
came SOUI's newest interdepartmental area 
for both undergraduates and graduates. 
Stressing approaches to human understand- 
ing and expression, the Humanities cope, for 
instance, with big questions arising from 
conflicting values of conduct and the Impact 
of science on men’s thinking. 


HIGHLANDERS’ TOUR 


The summer was highly educational for 72 
coeds of the SUI bagpipe band, the Scottish 
Highlanders. They toured continental Eu- 
rope, then performed in England and Scot- 
land to appreciative audiences for the benefit 
of British charities. Fifty of the summer 
group, plus 25 newcomers—and the men of 
the SUI marching band—will take part in 
Rose Bowl festivities on New Year's Day, 
with appearances in Omaha, Hollywood, 
Phoenix, and Houston also on thelr itinerary. 

“Summer session students and other Iowans 
enjoyed the 18th annual Festival of Fine Arts. 
In 1956, the 8-week festival offered the con- 
cert opera “Samson and Delilah,” a 160-piece 


_ Show of African sculpture, an in memoriam 
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exhibit to late artists, two original plays bY 
James Hatch, Oelwein graduate student, 
other plays, lectures, and concerts, including 
presentations by high-school musicians and 
dramatists. 

In March, the Iowa Memorial Union, fest!- 
val center, was a scene of solemn dediction, 
to unveil a bronze honor roll to the univer- 
sity’s 495 war dead. The SUI choir end 
orchestra offered “Requim’ composed bY 
Prof. Philip Bezanson and based on Prof. 
Paul Engle's sonnets “For the Iowa Dead.” 
Dedication poems and pictures appeared iD 
Life magazine and the music on Voice of 
America on Memorial Day. 

Another musical high point of the year 
occurred also in March, when Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, directed the university 
orchestra and chorus in an Easter concert 
It was his fourth appearance at SUI. 


FACULTY LOSSES 


During 1958 death claimed seven men who 
had been SUI faculty members for a total 
of 307 years: Edward C, Mable, head of speech 
and dramatic art, at SUI since 1920; Franklin 
H. Potter, professor-emeritus of classics 
(1895); George W. Stewart, professor-emert~ 
itus of physics (1909); Harry Grant Plum 
professor-emeritus of history (1894); Pay- 
mond B. Kittredge, professor-emeritus © 
civil engineering (1912); Dr. Andrew Woods. 
profegsor-emeritus of psychiatry (1929), and 
Dr. Everett D. Plass, professor-emeritus 
obstetrics and gynecology (1926). 

Construction completed on the campus iD 
1956 included a five-story wing to Hillcrest 
dormitory—adding living space for 375 men— 
and a cafeteria and dining hall addition tO 
Quadrangle, men’s dormitory. Macbrid® 
auditorium was remodeled and air-condi- 
tioned. The building of Burge hall, dormi- 
tory for 1,200 women, was well under way; 
and the Medical Research Center was near- 
ing completion. The four-floor center wil! 
provide new research space, thus freeing hos 
pital space now used for research. 

During 1956 the Old Gold Development 
Fund, continuing alumni campaign for # 
greater university, announced 21 objectives 
meriting support. These ranged from an 
artificial kidney for the college of medicine 
to scholarships and research needs. The 
University Dads’ club was organized during 
the year, with E. A, McCardell, Newton, 45 
its first president. 

The Iowa Center for Continuation Study 
estimated that nearly 15,000 Iowans attended 
SUI conferences, clinics, workshops and in- 
stitutes during the year, 


Global World Series of Baseball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Janyary 7, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows a report to Congress from Richard 
S. Falk, Secretary of the Falk Corp. and 
commissioner of the second Global World 
Series of Baseball which took place last 
September in my home city of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. = 

Dick Falk, and all those who have con- 
tributed to the growing successs of th? 
Global World Series, deserve sincere con- 
gratulations for conceiving and develop- 
ing this approach to increased world 
understanding. The Global World Se- 
ries of Baseball is in the great tradition 
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of the Olympics and is new evidence that 
800d sportsmanship knows no national 

daries. I hope every member of 
Congress will have a chance to examine 
the outstanding souvenir book which has 

sent to him and which describes the 
Global World Series of Baseball in words 
and pictures. Here is Dick Falk’s letter: 

OCTOBER 1956. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In reporting to you today On the second 

Global World Series of Baseball, I realize that 

y of you are busily involved in cam- 
Paigning and have little time for reading or 
Other thoughts. My only reason for writing 
at this time is because I feel that this prac- 
tical approach to better understanding 
“mong the peoples of the world through the 
Universal language of the baseball diamond 
Would have your sincere interest. 

As to the series itself, the United States 
Tepeated as winners, but again not without 
à desperate battle—going into a play-off with 

wail and after earller dropping a game 

Japan. Attendance and interest increased 
“Ubstantially in this second year, even in 
competition with radio broadcasts of the 
Milwaukee Braves' battle for the pennant. 

Newspaper, radio, and television coverage 
this newest Olympics was heavy and 
World-wide in scope. Many~thousands of 

were wired throughout the United 
States of America, and cabled overseas to 
anxiously waiting fans in Europe, Hawaii, 
, Japan, and Latin and South Amer- 
ica. The Voice of America carried the entire 
®eries (including pay-by-play to Japan); and 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. broadcast the 
t nited States of America-Japan game 
hroughout the United States and world- 
Wide via the Armed Forces network. 
$ Many distinguished visitors were present 
Oor the opening night's ceremonies and the 
Bames—Fredèrick Palmer (counsel general) 
and James G. Gardiner (minister of agri- 
Culture) of Canada; Kiyoshi Miyahara (base- 
commissioner) and Wataru Okuma 
{general consul) of Japan; Baron S. G. W. 
an Voorst (minister) and Dr. Van de Mor- 

l (counselor for the Netherlands); Duke 

"hanomoku of Hawail; Dr. Ricardo Anaya 
{chargé d'affaires) for Colombia; counselor 

Unta Sierra of Mexico; Pedrin Zorilla (base- 
B commissioner) of Puerto Rico; Fred 

Mchner (baseball commissioner) of Ger- 
Many; and Prince Steno Borghese of Italy. 

The final night's party for the players 
®\\rpassed in importance all ceremonies and 
&ames—it was at this affair that the great 
*plrit and significance of the Global World 
Series was in full evidence. All language 
1 triers were obliterated as these fine ath- 
Stes from eight nations talked, laughed, and 
Sang together—victors and losers alike. 

t Thank you for taking the time to read 
his letter. I hope you will at least skim 
rough the attached souvenir book. 
, Very truly yours, 
Dick Pax, 
Richard 8. Falk, 
Global Commissioner. 


Raw Deal in Rhode Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD I wish to include editorials from the 
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Washington Post and Times Herald, the 
Port Chester (N. Y.) Daily Item, and a 
news story from the New York Times, all 
of January 3. All are critical of the 
manner in which my neighboring State 
of Rhode Island selected its Governor. 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion 
that the able Christopher Del Sesto, 
Republican candidate, for whom I had 
the privilege of campaigning last fall, 
was the victim of shenanigans in an 
election which to all intents and pur- 
poses he had won. 

I was interested to see that an able 
Connecticut lawyer, Nicholas Chase, who 
had recently played a part in the sena- 
torial campaign of the distinguished for- 
mer Connecticut Congressman, Tom 
Dodd, was active in the legal battle which 
was resolved in favor of the incumbent 
Governor, Mr. Roberts. Mr. Chase, too, 
contended that Mr. Del Sesto was the 
majority choice and was legally entitled 
to assume the gubernatorial post. 

It is a sad commentary on State poli- 
tics when such an unjust decision de- 
prives a majority candidate of fulfilling 
the duties of office for which he was 
properly and legally elected by the peo- 
ple—who, in the long run, are the real 
victims. 

{From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 
RHODE ISLAND RUNAROUND 

Governor Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode Is- 
land has surely won a Pyrrhic victory in 
gaining a fourth term through a legalism 
which resulted in the voiding of 4,994 absen- 
tee ballots. To be sure, the State supreme 
court in a 3-to-1 decision upheld Roberts’ 
contention that the votes—because they were 
cast before election day—ran afoul of the 
State constitution, But the ruling cannot 
efface the fact that Christopher Del Sesto, 
the Governor's Republican opponent, was 
the majority choice. Nor will Rhode Island 
voters—including many who cast an absen- 
tee ballot here—easily forget that the dis- 
puted votes were cast under a recent law 
signed by Mr. Roberts: himself, 

The absentee and shut-in voter bill was 
drafted by Mr. Roberts’ administration and 
enacted in 1953. No question of its consti- 
tutionality was raised at the time, In 1954, 
absentee ballots marked before election day 
were cast—and went unchallenged. The bill 
was contested by Mr. Roberts only after a 
canvass last December showed that the ab- 
sentee and shut-in votes gave a 427-vote 
margin to Mr. Del Sesto. (The war ballots 
cast by servicemen are covered by a separate 
law and were not disputed.) 

Unquestionably Mr. Roberts had a right 
to contest the votes. If the voter bill was 
defective, a remedy was called for. But in 
the inept timing of his challenge, Mr. Rob- 
erts has seriously impaired his own—and his 
party’s—prospects. The Governor’s foes are 
planning further court action, and the issue 


will surely be aired again in 1958. Appro- 


priately, the Governor’s own words may 
prove a barbed instrument on which his 
political future will be hung. Shortly after 
the 1956 election, with the results still be- 
clouded, Governor Roberts made this high- 
toned pronouncement: 

“I can state with certainty that the Dem- 
ocratic Party will never resort to any devices 
to thwart the electorate of Rhode Island. 
* * © Let me emphatically say that I will 
accept the governorship again only if it is the 
clear expression of the will of the people as 
determined by their vote and under no other 
circumstances,” 
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[From the Port Chester (N. Y.) Dally Item] 
Democracy GOT A SETBACK IN RHODE ISLAND 


When the votes cast in the machines were 
recorded on election night, Dennis J. Roberts 
had apparently won another term as Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island. He had a majority of 
207 votes. There remained only the count~- 
ing of the absentee ballots. 

But the civilian absentee and shut-in bal- 
lots when counted gave a 427-vote margin to 
Christopher Del Sesto. The board of elec- 
tions declared Mr. Del Sesto elected. 

Governor Roberts thereupon appealed to 
the courts, pointing out that some ballots 
were mailed by absentees and shut-ins before 
election day. This is customary in States 
where absentee voting is permitted. 

The Supreme Court of Rhode Island inval- 
idated 4,994 absentee ballots. The result 
has been not only to reelect Governor Rob- 
erts but also to put into office three members 
of his own party. 

Informed of the court's decision, candidate 
Del Sesto declared: 

“Democracy received another setback in 
Rhode Island today.” 

Believing in the freedom of the franchise, 
and in the principle of right over technical- 
ity we find it hard not to agree with him. 


[From the New York Times] 
DEL Sesto TELLS Way He YIELDED 


ProvmeNce, R. I., January 3- her 
Del Sesto, the Republican candidate who 
lost the governorship of Rhode Island, today 
explained why he would not contest it fur- 
ther legally. 

Mr. Del Sesto lost the race when the State's, 
supreme court ruled out the validity of 
absentee civilian and shutin ballots. 

“There are 800,000 people in this State,” 
he said, “and their business of government 
has to go on.” 

He cited utility-rate Increases sought by 
the New England Telephone Co. and the 
Narragansett Electric Co., a vast State build- 
ing and construction program that could be 
effected, and a number of bond issues that 
a question of the legality of the governor- 
ship might slow, 

“Regardless of my personal fortunes,” he 
said, “there are broad principles that have 
to be considered.” 

ACTION IS UNLIKELY 


Whether any action would be sought In 
the United States Supreme Court tonight 
appeared in doubt. A Middletown shutin 
voter, who had-planned an appeal, said today 
he was withdrawing his plan because of a 


‘heart condition. 


State Republican leaders tonight appeared 
to be taking no action toward a substitute 
move. They stressed that the Middletown 
man had been acting on his own after con- 
fering with his town party. 

Later today, Mr. Del Sesto appeared at 
the State House, where he conferred at sep- 
arate meetings with house Republicans, who 
are in the minority, and the steering com- 
mittee of the senate, where the Republicans 
are in control, 

He told them that the Republican's fob in 
the next 2 years in Rhode Island was first 
to explain to the people that what had hap- 
pened was wrong on moral and political 
grounds. ‘ 

“But,” he said, “this does not mean that 
we cannot back good legislation, We have 
to have a sense of responsibility and balance 
in this situation.” 

He added that we can win in 1958, but 
to do so we have to have a strong program. 

He urged that we end legal action so that 
the welfare of the people can be protected, 
60 Officials elected can go on without ques- 
tioning. Tell the people considering further 
legal action not to do it. Let's end this mat- 
ter from a legal standpoint. 
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HE WILL RUN AGAIN 


Mr. Del Sesto made it plain that he would 
run again for Governor in 1958. He said 
that the legal staff that had aided him dur- 
ing the contest against Goy. Dennis J. Rob- 
erts had agreed to remain together as a group 
to help the Republicans draft legislation. 

“We have seen,” he said, “what happens 
with sloppy legislation.” 

Without referring to Governor Roberts by 
name, he said he believed the chief execu- 
tive, in attacking the constitutionality of 
voting laws the Governor signed in 1953, 
Was somewhat in the same position as a per- 
son who brings a child into the world and 
then says it is illegitimate. 


Segregation in the Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to include, for the sake of the 
record, a telegram sent to President 
Eisenhower on December 6 by Mr. Hugh 
G. Grant, of Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Grant is a former Minister to Al- 
bania and Thailand. He is a former 
newspaperman and educator, and is a 
well-known lecturer on political and dip- 
lomatic subjects. 

He is a stanch believer in constitu- 
tional government, and in States’ rights, 
and is a stanch opponent of the current 
trend toward centralized bureaucratic 
government, which has become so much 
in evidence during the past few years.’ 

Mr. Grant's telegram to the President 
is as follows: 

AVGUSTA, GA., December 6, 1956. 
The Honorable Dwicnt D; EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Augusta National Golf Club, 
Augusta, Ga.: 

Mr. President, 3 years ago, or 5 months be- 
fore your appointee, Chief Justice Warren, 
announced the Supreme Court decision de- 
claring racial segregation in the public 
echools unconstitutional. I wired you, while 
you were vacationing here, urging that you 
repudiate the action of your Attorney. Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell in advising the Su- 
preme Court to end segregation. You took no 
action. Subsequently, immediately follow- 
ing the Court decision of May 17, 1954, you 
urged the District of Columbia Commission- 
ers to begin integration in the Washington 
schools; a plan that has created chaos in the 


‘lite countries, 
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schools of the Nation's Capital. Now Attor- 
ney General Brownell, collaborating with 
Federal Judge Taylor and United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Crawford in Tennessee, has en- 
tered the tragic situation in Clinton, Tenn., 
ordering the arrest and prosecution of all 
citizens attempting to block racial integra- 
tion in Clinton High School. Press dis- 
patches today report a rald by United States 
marshals at Clinton and the arrest, hand- 
cuffing, and deportation to Knoxville jails of 
some 18 white citizens of that community. 


Mr. President, this action on the part of 
the Federal authorities constitutes one of the 


most highhanded acts in the long history of- 


this American constitutional Republic, a 
type of tyranny comparable to the tyrannical 
acts of the Russian Government in the satel- 
including Hungary. The 
white people of Clinton, Tenn., in common 
with the white people throughout the South, 
with justification do not want a mixing of 
the races in their schools and they are not 
violating the laws of the United States in 
resisting the integration program. 

Mr. President, may I respectfully suggest 
and urge that, while you are giving sym- 
pathetic attention to the tragic plight of the 
people of Hungary, victims of Russian 
tyranny, you also give sympathetic attention 
to the tragic plight of the white people of 
Clinton with a view to protecting them from 
the tyranny of the Federal Government pur- 
suant to their rights under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I am giving copies of this telegram to the 
press and I would appreciate a reply in kind, 

Sincerely, 
Hucu G. GRANT. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS TOR SALÉ 


Additional copies of Government publica” 
tions are offered for sale to the public by thé 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Print 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed t9 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 

~chasers, but such printing shall not inter 


ee ea 


fere with the prompt execution of work fof | 


the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authoris 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov” 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY” 
ernment publications under such regulations . 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re 
spective department or establishment of tb® 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please? 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may b° 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recon at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CononessionaL Recorp, the parson 
ordering the same paying the cost ther 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse th® 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P 
1939). i 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD i5 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, wher? 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders fot 
subscriptions to the Recor at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for thë 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Active Political Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
Cellent article entitled “Active Political 
Citizens,” from Oregon Education of 

ber 1956. The author of the ar- 
is Mrs. Leonie N. Brooke, a teacher 
at Sandy Grade School, in Sandy, Oreg. 

In the article, Mrs. Brooke discusses 
the role of teachers in public life. She 

ts a persuasive case for an en- 
trance into politics on the part of the 
academic individual. ea 

We in the Senate are appreciative of 
this tradition, because the distinguished 

Senator from Oregon IMr. 

], the distinguished senior Senator 

from Ilinois IMr. Douctas], the distin- 

ed junior Senator from Arkansas 

(Mr, PoLsrIcmT), the distinguished 

Junior Senator from Montana IMr. 

SFIELD], and the distinguished senior 

tor from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], 

have had illustrious careers as 
hers. 

I recommend Mrs. Brooke's article to 
all Members of the Senate who are in- 

not. only in good government, 
but also in blending education with 
can democracy. 


There being no objection the article 
Was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ALL Tracers SHOULD Constr Nero TO BE 
ACTIVE POLITICAL CITIZENS 


(By Leonie N. Brooke, Sandy (Oreg.) Grade 
School) 
The very attractive Mrs. Charlotte Rich- 
, aş vice chairman of the committee on 
bes p, made headline news at the na- 
tional NEA convention in Portland last sum- 
Mer when she urged teachers to participate 
Partisan politics. 
“The goal of the NEA citizenship commit- 
tee,” Mrs. Richards explained, “is to have 
every teacher an active political citizen, with 
& right to participate in politics like any 
citizen.” 
These are pretty potent statements, and 
extent to which they filter through the 
remains to be seen. Of course, we 
doubt that Mrs. Richards was advocating 
t all schoolteachers go out and run for 
Public office. It is hard to imagine anything 
ludicrous than our Congress or our 
State legislature being filled with nothing 
but educators. 
THE CHALLENGE 
However, we can recognize something of 
a challenge in this phase of-the speech of 
brilliant Michigan educator, as she dis- 
Cussed the status ang security of the teach- 
& profession at the crowded NEA session 
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in Lincoln High School. Mrs. Richards 
stressed that American political life today 
and tomorrow would be greatly strengthened 
if every teacher were an active political 
citizen. 

Little or no data is available showing how 
teachers as a group rate in political in- 
telligence, or the extent of their active par- 
ticipation in politics. Neither voters regis- 
tration files nor political action organiza- 
tions keep a breakdown record of yoters by 
occupations. 

The general belief is that teachers as a 
whole have avoided political activity. It is 
even said that they participate less in politics 
than do most business and professional per- 
sons. For decades, teachers’ rights as citi- 
zens have been the subject of much discus- 
sion, both for and against. If the assertion 
is valid that teachers are lax politically, then 
what are the reasons? 

CONTRIBUTING CAUSES 


The cause may bé found in numerous 
factors. 

They lack the know-how due to inade- 
quate citizenship education on both sec- 
ondary and college levels. Many American 
colleges and universities do hot even per- 
mit the use of their facilities for political 
speeches and frown upon any political activ- 
ity on the campus. Rarely do they permit 
students to organize into political clubs, 
despite today’s emphasis on the theory that 
we learn best by doing. 

To be included in the causes for lag in 
political literacy is the never-ceasing demand 
on teachers’ time. We teachers are expected 
to participate in every kind of community 
activity—committee assignments, scout work, 
church work, PTA, faculty meetings, and 
on and on. 

In some States legal barriers operate 
against public school teachers engaging in 
any kind of activity which carries the label 
of partisan politics. 

IMPORTANT RULING 


Oregon teachers doubtless felt legal bar- 
riers were lifted in recent years when our 
attorney general clarified their position in 
his opinion No, 2632, handed down in Jan- 
ary 1954. In a letter written to a leading 
committeeman of Oregon's major political 
parties, the opinion stated: 

“We do not know’ of any existing State 
legislation that restricts or is intended to 
restrict their (teachers') political activities, 
Likewise, they are exempt from Federal re- 
&trictions.” 

The above had particular reference to fac- 
ulty members in institutions of higher learn- 
ing running for elective office, as well as 
teachers in the public-school system, 

The attorney general summed up his rul- 
ing thusly: 

“It is our conclusion that educators and 
officers of the State system of higher educa- 
tion and the teachers and administrative 
heads of other State institutions, as well as 
those of the public-school system, are subject 
to no restrictions, State or Federal, upon 
their political activities or political party 
services.” 

THE OPEN DOOR 


Either because of this clearly defined legal 
permissiveness, or for other motivating 
reasons, four Oregon teachers filed in this 
year's May primary election for seats in the 
State legislature. These aspirants from the 
teaching profession were Tom Monaghan of 


Clackamas County, Warren Tinker of Mult- 
romah County, William McLean of Coos 
County, and Mrs. Alice Uken of Malheur 
County. Their platforms and sl used 
to spark their campaigns clearly showed their 
prime interest in sound financing and plan- 
ning to provide growing school needs, 

But, searching further for causes for this 
political shyness, let us revert back to some 
of the uncertainties which prevail in the 
teaching world, .Often, there is the ever- 
present fear among some teachers and in 
some localities that political activity will 
bring retribution in one form or another— 
from principal, superintendent, school board, 
or certain community groups. 

Not uncommonly, certain groups express 
their disapproval in no uncertain way when 
teachers have been politically active. Some 
even advocate that a teacher be fired for 
making political speeches or running for an 
elective public office. Such disapproval ig- 
nores the fact that the best teaching may be 
by example, particularly in education for 
citizenship. 

On the other hand, the teacher asks, "Must 
I shirk my political duties in order to main- 
tain my neutrality as a teacher?” Like most 
other citizens, a teacher is just as capable of 
keeping separate his civic and professional 
activities, 

Some fainthearted teacher aspirants for 
public office are believed to have become dis- 
couraged by such warnings as, "You'd be a 
lamb among wolves,” or this familiar phrase, 
“Politics is dirty business.” With little or 
no schooling in the political arena, they 
have to learn how to stay in and pitch, and 
then go out and learn to fight the battle of 
the primary election. . 

Yes, teachers are missing something by 
passing up positions in politics. They don't 
know their own 
y2"Our teachers are in a position of trust; 
and we must not use the classroom priyi- 
leges and prestige to promote partisan poli- 
tics.” This is another discouraging statement 
teachers combat when they talk of putting 
their names on the ballot. Arguments of 
this nature present something of a paradox, 
where we are teaching leadership develop- 
ment, practicing student government, and 
stressing that we learn by doing. 


MORE URGE NEEDED 


Maybe some day we can convince school 
communities and educators that teachers 
should “stick their necks out,” should make 
political speeches, campaign for men and 
party of their choice, run for public office, 
and, in general, play a vital part in our two- 
party system which is the God-given right of 
every free and eligible American citizen. 
Active membership in the OEA or other pro- 
fessional organizations seems to be as far 
as some-of our educators want to go In help- 
ing solve problems that confront us in the 
overall realm of education. 

Haven't you heard people say: “I'd rather 
not affiliate myself with any particular party, 
but support nonpartisan activities in the 
interests of better government’? These timid 
souls may soon find out that even nonparti- 
san issues in our two-party system often 
becomes partisan issues, or even political 
planks in platforms. The Kelley bill on 
school construction in the recent Congress 
testifies to this fact. 


SETTING EXAMPLES 


The school program of social studies— 
civics, history, government, social problems, 
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and economics—serves to kindle Interest In 
the world about us. Time and again the in- 
structor explains and stresses that the pres- 
ervation°of the American way of life, yes, 
even democracy itself, depends on an active 
participation in public affairs of informed 
men and women, Maybe we can clinch that 
“can do" feeling in young students to a 
larger degree by setting the example. Ff 

As those forces which kindie fear and 
censorship among teachers diminish, and, as 
the debatabie issue of civic versus profes- 
sional responsibility is better defined and 
understood, then we may look for a marked 
improvement in political intelligence and 
awareness among teachers. Then will fol- 
low an increase in voting activity as well 
as a stronger position on political Issues and 
personalities, without fear of giving voice to 
them. 

ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


Teachers are bound by the very nature of 
their training to keep a campaign on a high 
level) One can hardly picture them indulg- 
ing in verbal heroics, or taking that Joan-of- 
Arc-on~-a-white-charger attitude. They have 
a big contribution to make to the public 
political thinking and “decision making" of 
our times. 

One of the women teachers who recently 
Tan for a seat in our Oregon Senate was 
very enthusiastic over her first experience. 
She found doorbell ringing an exciting game 
and saw no political dirt. She regarded the 
experience of campaigning as broadening and 
seemed glad she tossed her bonnet into the 
political ring. She commented, “Both 
parties need the active participation of 
teachers. We are teaching citizens of to- 
morrow. How else can we have a better 
understanding of our responsibilities than 
by taking an active part in our Government?” 

Two great national conventions, known 
sometimes as the “every-four-years jam- 
boree,” made party politics very real to mil- 
lions of TV viewers this summer. We saw 
more women participating than usual, which 
is gratifying, but equally gratifying is the 
information that an exceptionally large per- 
centage of women delegates were in the 
teaching profession or journalists. 

When will the teaching profession accept 
the goal which the vice chairman of the 
citizenship committee of NEA sets for us? 
How can we drive home the fact that there 
is a difference between “loyalty” and “con- 
formity”? When challenged by community, 
superintendent or school because of polit- 
ical activity? How can we break down bar- 
riers which turn many able persons away 
from the teaching profession. because of 
lack of equality of opportunity? There have 
been advances, we r ize, but we have 
yet to step out boldly in an activity which 
looks risk taking to us. 

While our concern is with the present and 
future, nevertheless it ls a bit rewarding to 
glimpse back to our political score of former 
years. A search through the biographical 
sketches of “Who's Who in the Legislature” 
of former years, reveals two important per- 
sonalities who provided leadership in the fleld 
of education. Both served as chairmen of 
the House Education Committee. 


One was Lyle D. Thomas of Polk County, 
who defied the traditional barrier while 
principal at a West Salem school and later 
at the Dalles Junior High School. Thomas’ 
record of achievements, while serving the 
decade of 1937 to 1947 as chairman of the 
House Education Committee, will be long re- 
membered. It was through his quiet but 
earnest efforts that many a faltering measure 
was carried through to a successful conclu- 
sion. Then too, in 1953, Mrs. Maurine Neu- 
berger, a Portland ex-schoolteacher, pro- 
vided genuine leadership among members of 
her education committee, most of whom ad- 
mitted their limited acquaintance with 
school needs, 
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In this same tally of legislative members 
Will be found a thin sprinkling of ex-school 
board members, ex-school clerks, ex-school 
principals, as well as a fair showing of ex- 
teachers who had at one time or another 
been connected with the profession. We feel 
fairly certain that these particular members 
spoke for the point of view of our professional 
aims, even though they were a small minority 
in Oregon's legislative assembly. 

It is doubtful if anyone has made as thor- 
ough-a study of democracy as the late Vis- 
count James Bryce; and few men, even of 
our Nation, have had such a clear under- 
standing of our American commonwealth. 
When Bryce was invited to give the Dodge 
lectures in citizenship at Yale University, 
he chose as his subject the Hindrance to 
Good Citizenship. This he designated as in- 
dolence, private self-interest and lack of po- 
litical party spirit. 

American schoolteachers would do well to 
ponder and act upon these three injunctions 
from one of the great counselors of democ- 
racy. 


The Influence of Congress on Military 
Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered for the Defense De- 
partment Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations before the 
Air War College, at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala., on December 13, 1956, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE INFLUENCE OF CONGRESS ON MILITARY 
STRATEGY 

(Address by Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, chair- 

“man, Defense Department Subcommittee, 

Senate Appropriations Committee, before 

the Air War College, Maxwell Air Force 

Base, Ala., December 13, 1956) 

INTRODUCTION 


General Giffin, faculty and students of the 
Air War College, I consider it a very real 
honor to be inyited to address the students 
of the Air War College. In my position on 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, my 
connection with the Board of Visitors of the 
Air Academy, and as a private citizen I have 
always been an avid supporter of our Air 
Force and have long felt that the greatest 
security of this country lies in having the 
strongest and finest Air Force in the world. 
The select group to whom I am speaking 
represents, I know, the pick of the men 
whose ability and courage in their chosen 
field are unequaled in any other nation. 

Thus, knowing a little about your own 
backgrounds, I confess I was a bit startled 
when asked to speak on the subject of mili- 
tary strategy. 

But since I shall not discuss military 
strategy but relationship of the Congress to 
military strategy, perhaps I shall be on safe 
ground. 

MILITARY STRATEGY DEFINED 

When we speak of the influence of Con- 
gress on military strategy, the first question 
which comes to mind is what is meant by the 
term, Obviously, I will use it in its broadest 
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sense. It will not mean, for example, strats 
egy as Clausewitz defined it, “The use 
battles in furtherance of war.” But rather, 
the most effective use of our military ma- 
chine.for the general welfare, 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Founding Fathers of this Nation re- 
alized from the start the necessity of pro- 
viding a military force sufficient to repel oF 
discourage foreign invasion and suppress 
possible civil insurrection. Madison pointed 
out that “public force must be used, when 
resistance to the laws required it, other- 
wise the society itself must be destroyed. 

And Justice Joseph Storey was later to 
state that “the surest means of avoiding 
war is to be prepared for it in peace.” TO 
these men, then, a standing military force 
was recognized as essential to the continued 
safety of our country. 

At the same time, the men who wrote 
the Constitution were profoundly aware of 
the need for safeguards against the misus¢ 
of such a force once it was created. Their 
recent experience with the redcoats of King 
George reminded them as we find in the 
Federalist papers, that the people might well 
find themselves “crushed between standing 
armies and perpetual taxes® and that “the 
liberties of Rome proved the final victim 
of her military triumphs.” 

With this in mind, the Constitutional Con- 

vention placed in the hands of the Congress 
the power to provide for the common de- 
fense and the general welfare of the United 
States; the power to declare war; and the 
power to raise and support armies and & 
navy. 
They did this with the knowledge that 
the Congress was to be the expression of the 
will of the majority of the people. It gave 
them assurance to provide that one branch 
of the Congress and one-third of the other 
branch were to be elected every 2 years. 

With even greater caution, they provided 
that the President—another elected official, 
but separate from the-Congress—shall be 
the Commander in Chief. They even added 
a further safeguard against the Congress 
itself: that no appropriation of money for 
the support of the Army shall be for a longer 
term than 2 years. 

Then in article I, section 8, the Founding 
Fathers further stated that the Congress 
shall have the power to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

It is on these constitutional provisions, in 
dealing with defense matters, that the power 
of the Congress rests. S 

Obviously this is both a responsibility and 
a sacred trust. What is involved here are 
the peace and security of our country and 
the welfare of our people. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that more time is spent by Con- 
gress in dealing with matters relating to 
defense than with any other single problem 
area. 

Writers on the subject of the constitu- 
tional powers of the Government agree that 
the power of the National Government in 
wartime is clear, but there is doubt as to 
which branch—the executive omthe legisla- 
tive—may exercise that power. Thus Madi- 
son found that Congress was given the right 
to declare war rather than to make war be- 
cause the latter might be understood to con- 
duct it, which was an executive function. 
And the courts have stated that “the Presi- 
dent cannot, under the disguise of military 
orders, evade the legislative regulations by 
which he in common with the Army must 
be governed; and Congress cannot in the 
disguise of rules for the government of the 
Army impair jhe authority of the President - 
as Commander in Chief.” 

Down through the pages of our history we 
will find both the exec&tive and the legisia- 
tive jealous of their prerogatives. That our 
Government has emerged stronger and bet- 
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ter balanced through the years is a tribute 
both to the wisdom of the initial planners 
‘of the Constitution and to the willingness 
On the part of both branches to place the 


Welfare of the country above personal con- 


Victions. 


BASIC DEFENSE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
CONGRESS 


In the discharge of its constitutional re- 
*Ponsibilities for the Armed Forces, the Con- 
Sress Is faced with three fundamental man- 
Gates. These are as follows: 

1. To provide the basic legislation neces- 
‘ary for the operation of the Defense Estab- 
lishment; 

2. To provide adequate funds for the main- 
penaoe and operation of that establishment; 


3. To ascertain, through the investigative 
Process, that the substantive laws and the 
aPpropriation acts are carried out according 

the intent of the Congress. 

The problems arising from this congres- 

mal responsibility aré many and complex. 

e of the major areas I have grouped for 

Convenience sake into what may be called 

© four “M's.” These are money, men, ma- 
terial, and management. 

Let us examine each briefly. 

Money: For the present fiscal year the 

appropriated for the Department of 
Defense a little over $36 billion. This is 58 
Percent of the total amount appropriated 
or the operation of the whole Government. 
It is 20 times the amount appropriated for 
ence in the last peacetime year of 1940, 
and it is 40 percent of the amount appro- 
Priated in 1944, when our defense appro- 
Priations reached an all-time high.  Pres- 
ent defense efforts and commitments from 
t wars take almost 90 percent of the an- 
Dual budget. 

To equate the needs of the military to the 
pacity of the Nation to absorb these vast 
€Xpenditures has no easy solution. One 

an of the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated 
the Matter simply: “If we do not have war, 
Tam asking for too much money; if we do 
have war, I am not asking for nearly 
Enough.” The Congress would like nothing 
better than-to appropriate much larger sums 
lor defense, if needed, than it does. So would 
departments, the Secretary of Defense, 
the President, the Bureau of the Budget. 
Yet each of these control groups makes re- 
ductions in worthwhile requests because, in 
the overa]! picture, the total of the requests 
Would strain the economy of the country. 
I am sure that the general public does not 
Yealize that congressional cuts of appropria- 
for the Armed Forces are almost neg- 
Ugibie when compared with the reductions 
eby the executive brinch. Furthermore, 
&t no time in my memory has Congress cut 
Defense Department requests so as to im- 
Pair the carrying out Òf the overall strategic 
Concepts of the establishment, On the other 
hand, the Congress has made very sizable in- 
Creases in appropriations—over and above 
the President's request—not once but re- 
Peatedly. Of this I shall speak later. 
„We believe strongly in economy, but we do 
vor placé it aboye national security when we 


Men: Next to the: problem of adequate 
Tunds is the manpower problem. You are 
as familiar as I with many of its aspects. 

Not only is the Congress concerned with 
actual levels of forces, but we are required 
‘to be intimately familiar with a myriad of 

tails such as promotion procedures and 

cies, retirements, pay scales, commis- 
aries and exchanges, dependents’ schooling 
and a host of others. 
problems associated with manpower 
ate frequently the most perplexing, dealing 
as they do with human values as well as 
defense objectives. 

Material: Because of the tremendous ad- 
Vances in the sciences in recent years, this 
is a relatively new problem which has en- 
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grossed the Congress, along with much of 
the scientific brains of the country. Basic- 
ally tt poses the question “Are we ing 
rapidly enough in the development and pro- 
curement of modernized weapons and mate- 
riel?" This subject is probably the source 
of more congressional inquiries than any 
other. 

Because of our interests, we have actually 
forced the acceleration in the research and 
development program on new weapons and 
weapons systems. We continue to push the 
production of the most modern military 
aircraft and are intimately concerned in 
assuring accelerated missiles development 
and production. 

Management: Corigressional problems re- 
lated to this subject include most of the 
investigative work of congressional commit- 
tees. The subject matter is varied, and in- 
cludes such items as the economical and 
efficient use of funds, manpower, and mate- 
riel; the question as to whether the depart- 
ments are well organized and well prepared 
for their functions; and the problem of 
interservice rivalries. 

It is through the search for satisfactory 
answers to these questions that the Con- 
gress has entered into the field of military 
strategy. ‘ 

CAUSES OF CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST IN MILITARY 
STRATEGY ‘ 

I believe that at no time in our history 
has the Congress taken as much interest in 
the policies of the Military Establishment 
as it has since World War II. One reason 
for this has been the introduction of ther- 
monuclear weapons. Another war, if it 
comes, will dwarf other wars by comparison. 
It is the responsibility of the Congress to 
assure itself and the American people that 
we are preparing ourselves properly for our 
defense. If we are ever caught napping, it 
will be a permanent sleep for democracy. 

Another reason, I believe, is the end of 
isolationism, In terms of heavy bomber 
speed, the world has shrunk to one-third its 
size 10 years ago. We no longer have two 
great oceans as bastions of defense. The 
safety of nautical miles has been destroyed 
by the supersonic power of the jet thrust. 

From another viewpoint, isolationism died 
with the beginnings of foreign aid. The bil- 
Mons of dollars we have poured into friendly 
hands around the globe for military de- 
fense haye tied our strategic concepts with 
those of foreign countries. The necessity for 
the Congress to make a thorough examina- 
tion of these vast sums yearly has of itself 
brought about interest in our unified de- 
Tense. 

Still another reason is the complexity of 
modern warfare. You gentlemen are familiar 
with the mechanical labyrinth which is the 
foundation of the modern war machine. But 
its effect on the economy of the country, on 
the taxpayer, on a multitude of contractors 
and workers, on our youth and schools and 
universities, are responsibilities of the Con- 


ess. 

Congress has asserted this \responsibility 
largely when it has believed phases of de- 
fense planning are lagging behind current 
military requirements, when controversies 
have occurred, and when weaknesses of policy 
or individuals have revealed soft spots which 
require remedy. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, when he was Chief of 
Staff, stated: “Under our form of govern- 
ment, the military policy of the United 
States is shaped by the Congress, not by the 
Armed Forces, * * * because the Congress 
controls the appropriations which, in the 
final analysis, * * * control the military 
policy.” 

The realization of this does not lie lightly 
on the heads of congressional leaders. 

EXAMPLES OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


I should like now to give you a few ex- 
amples of congressional awareness of its re- 
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sponsibility in maintaining a strong de- 
fense. ` 

The Armed Services Committees, which 
handle substantive legislation, the Appro- 
priations Committees, the Committees on 
Government Operations, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy have all assumed 
important roles, 

From the Armed Services Committees came 
the National Security Act of 1947. This was 
the legisIation which created the National 
Security Council, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the unified Department of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. No legislation 
has ever had more lasting strategic effect on 
military policy. 

ince then the Congress has delved into 
the B-36. controversy, the cancellation of the 
65,000-ton carrier, the question whether 
strategic bombing furthered the national ob- 
jectives, the reduction in strength of the 
Marine Corps and the marine air arm, the 
problem of planning for partial mobiliza- 
tion, the use of inactive Reservists, the rea- 
sons for the ammunition shortage in Korea, 
procurement policies, the Nike-Talos con- 
troversy, and, of course, the adequacy of 
our airpower. 

THE MACHINERY OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


You will note that most of the instances 
just referred to were either legislative or 
investigative in character. This brings us to 
the fiscal relationship of the Congress with 
the Defense Establishment, which is handled 
by the Appropriations Committees through 
the machinery of hearings. Despite the 
many commitments of Senators, hearings on 
the defense bill are usually long and ex- 
haustive. This past year our Senate hear- 
ings began on May 8 and did not conclude 
until June 12. They ran to over 1,300 com- 
pact pages of testimony from every branch 
of the services from the Secretary of De- 
fense to the smallest of units. 

Tremendous masses of material are utilized 
by the Members in their consideration of 
the defense bill. In addition to the Budget 
itself, the Members have the testimony, in- 
cluding prepared statements, to refer to. 
Constant reference is made to the so-called 
justifications, the Air Force alone last year 
presenting over 50 volumes of these justi- 
fications which were examined by the com- 
mittee and its staff. 

Most of the members of the defense sub- 
committees have served for many years re- 
viewing defense requirements. This is also 
true of the members of the Armed Services 
Committees. Ta give a few examples, Chair- 
man Hayven, of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, has been dealing with defense 
appropriations since 1927; Senator RUSSELL, 
also chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, since 1933; Senator Brinces since 
1937; Senator SaLTONSTALL since 1947; Chair- 
man Manon, of the Defense Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee has 
worked on defense appropriations since 1940; 
Congressman CANNON, chairman of the full 
committee; since 1929; Congressman TABER 
since 1923. Chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Congressman Vinson, 
has been studying defense legislation since 
1917. I cannot equal Mr. Vinson’s long rec- 
ord. Ihave been associated with the defense 
budget for only 18 years. 

In addition many Members of Congress 
have backgrounds of military service. Of the 
23 members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, 17 have served in the Armed 
Forces. 

The members are constantly adding to 
their knowledge by visiting field installations 
during the time when Congress is not in 
session. Staff members are at work 12 
months of the year reviewing defense prob- 
Jems and preparing information for the use 
of the committees. 

This impressive record, T belleve, speaks 
for itself. Certainly no stone is left un- 
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turned by the members to make themsives 

as well informed on defense matters as ls 

humanly possible. 

SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ACTION 
IN 1940 


During my own congressional life I have 
been closely associated with the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and that commit- 
tee’s relationship to the Department of 
Defense. I believe that it will help provide 
a fuller understanding of the role of the 
Congress in securing a strong Defense Estab- 
lishment if I recount certain highlights of 
those years. 

I came on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in January of 1939. Eight months 
later Hitler marched into Poland and World 
War II began. The following April the war 
Department came before our committee to 
defend its budget for the fiscal year 1941. 

After hearing several days’ testimony, the 
committee was not satisfied with the nominal 
amounts included in the request. As one 
member stated, “Anyone who reads the hear- 
ings will not that the principal discussion 
is not what was in the bill, but what ought 
to be in the bill in order properly to meet 
the situation which confronts us.” 

As a result of this committee dissatisfac- 
tion with the amounts requested, a confi- 
dential letter was sent to the War Depart- 
ment, Departmental officials were told that 
although they might feel bound by budget 
limitations, the committee was not. The 
letter requested full information as to what 
changes should be made in the bill to ac- 
complish a stronger defense. 

After the letter was sent, but before a 
reply was received, Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg were invaded. 

Six days after the reply was received, the 
Senate committee reported.a bill which in- 
creased the amounts to be provided for the 
War Department by 100 percent. Subsequent 
events were ample proof of the wisdom of 
the Senate's position. 

For the most part through the years the 
Congtess and its committees have accepted 
military policies as initiated by our defense 
planners. But the Congress has not hesi- 
tated on occasion in voicing its doubt as to 
the adequacy of certain phases of our de- 
fense posture. 


SEVENTY-GROUP AIR FORCE 


As long ago as in April of 1948—2 years 
before Korea—the “Congress sensed the in- 
adequacy of our airpower, and over the ob- 
jections of the administration increased 
funds for the Air Force by over $700 million 
to provide for an Air Force of 70 groups. You 
will recall that these funds were subse- 
quently impounded. = 

IMPOUNDMENT OF FUNDS 


The question often is asked, “Is the role 
of Congress limited to accepting or reducing 
defense budget requests since it is the pre- 
rogative of the Executive to impound the 
funds appropriated when they exceed the 
amount of the President's request?” 

My answer to that is a vehement “No.” 

It is true that the President has on occa- 
sion impounded funds appropriated by the 
Congress. It is also true that the President 
has refused to obligate funds included in his 
own request. He impounded funds in 1948, 
as I mentioned, for the 70-group Air Force. 
He did so, in effect at least, in 1956 with 
funds to maintain the Marine Corps at the 
then present strength. I shall speak about 
this in a moment. 

The responsibility for these reductions in 
potential power lies then with the Execu- 
tive, and not with the Congress.’ And the 
eifect of moral suasion, public pressure, and 
an open mind may yet bring the Executive 
around to the of the Congress. 
Certainly, the Congress was proved right in 
regard to the need for more airpower sub- 


. Sequent to 1948. We can only hope that 
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future events will not give it further justi- 
cation. 


DIFFICULTY IN ELICITING WITNESSES’ 
CONVICTIONS 


When the Congress doubts that the funds 
requested by the Executive are sufficient to 
provide adequate defense, it finds most wit- 
nesses extremely reluctant to venture their 
own opinions. 

During and after the Korean emergency, 
the hearings before congressional committees 
were replete with such questions as, Do you 
have enough money? Many times we have 
despaired when the answers have been 
guarded and equivocal “yeses,” couched in 
ambiguous language. Sometimes the answer 
will be, “within the limits of the budgetary 
ceilings imposed upon us, and short of all- 
out war, we believe the funds to be suf- 
ficient,” or more briefly: “We stand by the 
budget estimate.” These answers are un- 
derstandable, human, and predicated upon 
the rule that requires support of policies 
laid down by a higher command, but they do 
not ease the problems of the Congress in 
determining the adequacy and the correct- 
ness of the Executive's strategic concept. I 
might add that notable exceptions to this 
have been the candid and forthright testi. 
mony of Generals Vandenburg, Twining, 
Ridgway, and LeMay. 

1956 MARINE AMENDMENTS 


There are a number of recent examples 
of congressional action when the adequacy 
of the budget was questioned. 

A little over a year ago, my subcommittee 
felt that the administration's cuts in Marine 
Corps strength were ill advised and untimely. 
As a result, funds were provided which would 
have maintained the Marine Corps at a con- 
stant strength. But these funds were never 
allocated to the Marine Corps. 

1956 AIR FORCE SPENDING 


In another instance, during the considera- 
tion of the 1956 budget, many Members of 
the Senate expressed grave doubts as to the 
adequacy of the Air Force production goals. 
These doubts became very real alarm when 
the Defense Department released informa- 
tion previously unpublished, about recent 
advances in the Soviet’s air capabilities, The 
resulting furor was only quieted when the 
Secretary of Defense came before our com- 
mittee, requested, and received an increase 
of $356 million over the amount previously 
provided. This additional sum permitted the 
Air Force to increase the production rate of 
the B-52 bomber by 35 percent over the 
previously planned production rate, and per- 
mitted the conversion of the B-36 heavy 
bomber wings to B-52 jet aircraft at an ear- 
lier date than contemplated. Although it 
cannot be proved, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the grave alarm voiced by Con- 
gress over the unlooked-for advances in Rus- 
sian capability had a very real infiuence over 
the rightful decision of the Department to 
ask for additional funds immediately. 

1957 BILLION-DOLLAR AMENDMENT 

Again, in this past session of the Congress, 
I believed that the funds requested for the 
Air Force were far short of providing us with 
an air strength necessary to our needs in 
such troubled times. At my insistence, we 
invited General LeMay to testify on the re- 
quirements of the Strategic Air Command. 
In addition, the high-ranking officials were 
searchingly questioned regarding related as- 
pects of our defense needs. As a result, I 
offered an amendment which added a billion 
dollars to the Air Force appropriation for 
strategic bombers, tactical aircraft, tankers, 
and research and development. The amend- 
ment passed and some of these funds have, 
I understand, been utilized. 

ANOTHER BATTLE LOOMING? 


And now in this coming year it looks as 
though another fight is shaping up. The 
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Secretary of Defense In a memorandum to 
the members of the Armed Forces Policy 
Council on November 26 last stated that “it, 
is evident that the tactical air forces pro- 
gramed for Army support should be recon- 
sidered and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been requested to furnish me’-—the Secre- 
tary of Defense—‘with their recommenda- 
tions for specific adjustments as to the num- 
ber and types of planned Army guided missile 
and unguided rocket units and with the 
number of Air Force tactical wings which 
may be eliminated as a result of these 
decisions.” 

If this is another attempt to reduce the 
137-wing Air Force goal, I, for one, shall do 
everything in my power to defeat that pur- 
pose. I do not believe that in this time of 
world stress it is practical to reduce produc- 
tion goals in this essential weapon of de- 
fense. I stated when I first learned of this 
proposal that Congress has a responsibility 
here. I think we will win out on this matter 
as we did before. 


CONCLUSION 


T and my committee know that material 
resources are not the sole determiner of mili- 
tary effectiveness. In the last analysis our 
real strength lies in the caliber of men with- 
in the services. I know of your problems in 
recruiting and retaining skilled manpower. 
Our action to provide’ medical care for your 
dependents, to improve the survivors’ benefit 
program, to increase reenlistment bonuses, tO 
provide for increased military housing, to 
authorize increased mileage and temporary 
duty allowances, to improve retirement ben- 
efits, just to cite a few, were all designed to 
improve your life in a military career. I also 
recognize that more must be done and I vis- 
ualize the need for a readjustment in the 
rates of military pay for technical personnel. 

This country and all the free world are 
today threatened by a force which is as strong 
as it is evil. Men like yourselves stand ready 
to make the necessary sacrifices so that our 
country and our way of life shall endure. 

You are the military plarhers of the fu- 
ture. As such you can expect the Congress 
to continue to play an active role in evolving 
those programs which so profoundly affect 
our daily life and our national safety. 

If the efforts of the Congress at times Ap- 
pear laborious, it is because of the complex- 
ities involved. But in our concern for effec- 
tive military forces we are just as cognizant 
of our responsibilities to you and your fam- 
ilies as we are of our responsibilities to the 
American people—those whom you serve. 

Through a clearer understanding of our 
mutual convictions and our mutual problems 
we can work together toward the common 
goal of peace and security. 


The Hungarian Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, stirred 
by the historic fight for freedom by the 
men, women, and children of Hungary, 
the members of St. Columbkill Division, 
No. 6, Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
America, have unanimously adopted a 
resolution which ought to be given the 
most serious consideration by every 
Member of this Congress, as well as other 
arms of our Government. A copy of 
the resolution was sent to me by George 
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P. Manley, W. V. Maconachy, Jr., and 
C. H. Meadowcroft, Jr., and because of 

importance I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 

D, as follows; 

Whereas the present bloody struggle in 
Hungary and the-heartless slaughter and 
deportation of the Hungarian patriots by the 

forces of the Soviet Union have re- 

Vealed to the world the ruthless and tyran- 

Ben nature of Communist imperialism: 

Resolved, That Division No. 6, Ancient 

of Hibernians, expresses profound and 

‘elt sympathy for, and solidarity with, 

the courageous and freedom loving people of 

gary; and furthermore urges all respon- 

Sible officials of the Government of the 

United States to utilize every possible means 

of alleviating the sufferings of this brave 

Country and to take all possible steps to 
Prevent a recurrence of this tragedy. 


A New Look at States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr: President, I ask 

ous consent that an editorial en- 

titled “A New Look at States Rights,” 

®Ppearing in the Chicago Daily Tribune 

of August 29, 1956, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ās follows: 

A New LOCK ar States RIGETS 

Chief Justices of the State supreme courts, 
At their annual conference in Dallas, passed 
Unanimously a resolution reminding both 
Federal and State Governments that strict 
Observance of the doctrine of separation of 
Ts is essential to protect the liberty of 
Citizens, 
pais action followed sessions at which the 

nited States Supreme Court was sharply 
Criticized for usurpation of legislative powers 
the Federal Government for steadily in- 
Sreasing intrusion into the private affairs of 
Citizens, Though these are the very grounds 
On which southerners have upbraided the 
for its antisegregation decisions, that 
Was scarcely mentioned. In fact, it was 
D jurists who were in the forefront 
Of the attack on centralist tendencies in the 
eral Government. 
j Some of the sharpest criticism was uttered 
t a closed breakfast session. Points raised 
Were that today the United States has 
more of a written Constitution than Brit- 
āin has, and that from being lawyers inter- 
Preting the law, the Federal Supreme Court 

Ustices have come to regard themselves as 
Philosophers. Chief Justice Edmund O. 

ynn, of Rhode Island, president-elect of 

State conference, asserted that the Su- 
preme Court is marching at a tangent to the 
UNdamentals. of the Declaration of Inde- 

dence and Constitution. 
out southern voice was raised, that of 
G ef Justice William H. Duckworth of 
en orgia, this year's president of the confer- 
tie’ who said of the Federal Justices: “They 
ut the welfare clause of the Constitution, 

they concentrate on the word ‘welfare’ 
And forget the other word, ‘general.’ They 
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help any clique they want to help, Including 
labor.” 


The issue raised at the Dallas conference 
is vital to the continuance of American Goy- 
ernment as it was conceived and as it pros- 
pered for more than a century and a half. 
Men had no sooner discovered that govern- 
ment of some sort was necessary to the “gen- 
eral welfare” than they came to realize by 
bitter experience, repeated all through hu- 
man history, that government is also the 
inveterate enemy of human liberty. 

Tracing the origins of American political 
theory, Chief Justice Albert Conway, of New 
York, followed back to Polybius, the pre- 
Christian philosopher, the doctrines of sepa- 
rate powers and checks and balances devised 
to prevent governments overriding their citi- 
zens. As he said, these safeguards are as nec- 
essary today as they were to the children of 
Israel, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

President Eisenhower, in his acceptance 
speech at San Francisco, paid lipservice, at 
least, to these doctrines. He noted that the 
supposed advantage of having a central gov- 
ernment do things quickly for all citizens 
could only be had at the price of enfeebled 
State and local governments, languishing in 
the shade of the Federal colossus. 

Unhappily, the Eisenhower administration 
has not practiced this sound doctrine that 
its leader preaches as the ideal way of govern- 
mental life. All too frequently, as in matters 
of schools and highways, to pick two promi- 
nent examples among many, the Federal ap- 
proach has been adopted when there has been 
no need for it; the States ‘have the resources 
to deal with these and many other problems, 
if they are not prevented from acting by 
Federal interference. 

In this drive toward centralization the 
United States Supreme Court has been a 
leader. It has been moving, step by step, to- 
ward the doctrine that if the Federal Govern- 
ment moves into a field of legislative action, 
the States are barred from legislating on the 
same matters. In arriving at its decisions, 
the Court has imputed to Congress motives 
which Members of Congress have rushed for- 
ward the following day to say were not in 
their minds when they passed the laws the 
Court was construing. 

States rights are a great deal more than a 
shibboleth for those who want to believe that 
the Declaration of Independence proclaimed 
men equal but separate. They are a founda- 
tion of American liberty, which cannot long 
survive if all power is concentrated in Wash- 
ington. 


People and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it 
is time we Americans wake up to our 
voting responsibilities. ‘The following 
editorial, titled “People and Politics,” by 
Dudley A. White, president and publisher 
of the Sandusky Newspapers, Inc:, of 
Sandusky, Ohio, should help to make us 
realize that one of our most cherished 
privileges can be lost if we do not, as in- 
dividual citizens, think and act more 
intelligently with regard to our free and 
voluntary ballot on election day: 

PEOPLE AND POLITICS 
(By Dudley Allen White) 

Despite glorification and being wrapped up 
in the tasty jellyroh of freedom, American 
elections are decided by indifference, care- 
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lessly acquired ignorance, and absenteeism. 

This sounds like an altogether too harsh 
indictment and a sad commentary on free 
citizens living in a free country, but the case 
is proved by irrefutable facts, as well as 
casual observation. : 

Without the help of prevailing indiffer- 
ence, nonyoters could have reversed the re- 
sult of any election that has ever been held 
in this country. A total of 46 million eligi- 
bles did not vote in 1948 and 36 million in 
1952. 

Almost as bad is the fact that the great 
bulk of those who do go to the polls have 
no more than a vague idea—apart from two 
or three principal contests—about the deci- 
sions left in their hands. To say nothing of 
special questions and issues, they are fre- 
quently confronted with the names of any- 
where from 20 to 150 candidates, sometimes 
for a single office. 

Surprise lack of preparation, consternation, 
and confusion are the result. And it is im- 
possible for the most brilliant citizens of all 
to make intelligent choices without a little 
advance preparation. Very few people un- 
dertake the task in time for it to be helpful. 
Investigation unfortunately reveals that the 
people of highest intelligence are the ones 
who are least inclined to assume the privilege 
and responsibility of informed voting. 

The fault starts in our schools. Grade 
school and high school students could at 
least be taught the very simple process of 
voting. They would soon find out how easy 
itis. It would provide a sure cure for adults 
who are afraid they will make a mistake or 
show their ignorance. They are the ones who 
excuse themselves by saying, “Politics is a 
dirty mess and I won't have anything to 
do with it.” 

If politics ever is a “dirty mess” it is be- 
cause decent citizens neglect their own re- 
sponsibility and spurn the affairs of their 
government. Yet, with exceptions for family 
and church and religion, nothing else af- 
fects the daily path of their life more often. 

Schools could also teach a better under- 
standing of our system of government, be- 
ginning at the bottom instead of the top. 

There are three branches of American Gov- 
ernment—the executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative. That is about the first thing a civic 
student learns. As a result, not one person 
in a hundred can tell you what a precinct 
committeeman is or describe the importance 
of his duties. Yet here is the foundation 
stone, the beginning of the two-party system 
upon which our form of representative gov- 
ernment—with the magic of its balance of 
power and all its liberties—actually rests, 
This is why schools should begin at the bot- 
tom, rather than the top. 

Then, voting adults would know why we 
live in a republic and not a democracy; why 
a democracy which is completely subservient 
to majority rule is nothing more nor less 
than mob rule; something we never want to 
see in America. It was a democracy that 
crucified Christ. 

The difference between a republic and a 
democracy is worlds apart. Under a repub- 
lic every individual possesses certain in- 
alienable rights as a God-given human be- 
ing—like those specified in the Bill of 
Rights—of which not even a majority can de- 
prive him. 

As American citizens we ought to get down 
on our knees every night and thank the good 
Lord that we live in a republic—not in a 
democracy, as we so frequently say. 

Party conventions were responsible for the 
party nominations in each State in days gone 
by. Prior to that, members of the United 
States Senate were chosen by State legisla- 
tures, 

Then the direct primary was adopted in 
nearly all States. It was a natural outcome 
of the corruption and boss rule that ap- 
peared in some of the State conventions; also 
the pursuasive theory that people should 
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have the right to choose their own nominees 
by direct vote. 

Because it went too far, the direct primary 
must now share in the indictment against 
public disinterest and ill-informed voting. 

Young people offer a fertile field for cor- 
rection. By clear comprehension of our sys- 
tem of government and by being perfectly 
familiar with each step of voting, they could 
cure the weaknesses. They would have no 
fears or blind spots against the participation 
that is vital to the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Many of them would find it fascinat- 
ing enough to encourage a career to serve 
the unlimited opportunities of good gov- 
ernment. 

It is now time to turn to improvements by 
a combined system of direct primaries and 
convention processing. This great need leads 
us to three very practical recommendations: 

1. Requisite balloting in every high school 
and college at each election time, with un- 
official ballots furnished by the State or 
county. 

2. Required study of civics by junior high 
school students, beginning where the two- 
party system starts, with the duties of a 
precinct committeeman: 

3. Restoration of party conventions for 
selection of identified candidates in addition 
to those chosen by direct primaries. Like the 
processes of a gristmill, the conventions 
would serve to arouse interest, spread infor- 
mation and sift the qualifications of candi- 
dates, without barring others. 

The rewards are far too great for the States 
Or the Nation to overlook, 


Effects of Radioactivity - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, during 
the recess of the Congress there ap-- 
peared in the New York Times of Octo- 
ber 31, 1956, a very interesting discus- 
sion by Dr. William G. Cahan, assistant 
attending surgeon, Memorial Center for 
Cancer and Allied Diseases, concerning 
the possible effects.of radioactivity in 
inducing cancer. This letter, employing 
terms which the layman can understand, 
has to do with one of the most impor- 
tant matters confronting the people of 
the earth today. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, - 
as follows: 

EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVITY—PossIs_e ROLE or 
Irs PROPERTIES IN INDUCING (Cancer Dis- 
CUSSED 

To the EDITOR or THE New York. Trares: 

A good deal has been said about the prob- 
able genetic effects of radioactivity released 
into the atmosphere by the explosion of hy- 
drogen bombs. Less attention has been paid 
to the possible role this radioactivity may 
play in inducing cancer, either independently 
or in conjunction with other cancer-produc- 
Ing agents. 

Unfortunately, very little is known about 
the actual causes of cancer. Even where a 
specific cause is strongly indicated, such as 
repeated doses of sun on skin, our knowledge 
is partial and imprecise. Bluntly, we know 
neither the number of exposures nor the 
amount of sunlight which will cause nor- 
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mal skin tissue to become cancerous in a 
given individual. 

In view of this fact, and considering all 
it reveals of our present ignorance of the 
refinements of cancer formation, I question 
the wisdom of statements which described 
the amounts of radioactivity so far released 
as “insignificant.” For surely the use of 
the word “insignificant” presupposes knowl- 
edge of what is significant, and that, ex- 
plicitly, is the knowledge we do not now 
possess. 

For instance, is there a scientist who 
knows the act amount of strontium-90 
required to produce bone cancer in any given 
human being? 


NATURE OF RADIOACTIVITY 
The unfortunate nature of radioactivity, 


in the light of our present knowledge, is. 


that the harmful processes it initiates are 
usually insidious, may require years to man- 
ifest themselves and are often irreversible. 
There are more and more references to this 
In the medical literature, and a few exam- 
ples can be cited. 

The many X-ray diagnosticians, who used 
fluoroscopy in its early days and worked 
without protective equipment offer a well- 
documented and tragic example of this. 
Years later cancers began forming on their 
hands, and many died after undergoing fu- 
tile amputations. 

Even now, with the present means of pro- 
tection, specialists in X-ray diagnosis have 
a higher Incidence of leukemia and, on the 
average, die at least 5 years earlier than 
those physicians not so chronically exposed, 
suggesting some predisposing factor to other 
diseases which would tend to shorten life. 

The experience of the radium watch dial 
painters, who pointed the brushes contain- 
ing radium salts by licking them with ‘their 
lips, provides similar evidence. Years later 
the first of these victims began to die of 
bone cancer. Long before any cancer or 
symptom of cancer appeared in the remain- 
ing victims we know that it would appear 
and that we could do nothing to stop it. 
The process could not be reversed. 


LEUKEMIAS IN HIROSHIMA 


There have been increasing numbers of 
leukemias developing in the Japanese who 
had been exposed to the atomic blast in 
Hiroshima. These have taken from 5 to 10 
years to manifest themselves. In all prob- 
ability cancers attributable to this radiation 
will develop as time goes on. 

Although the gross contamination to which 
we have so far been exposed does not, pre- 
sumably, approach those examples given, 
there is, in our present state of ignorance, 
a further ominous unknown. 

Particles of radioactivity which are judged 
insignificant or permissible when measured 
in isolation may be significantly augmented 
by natural processes and thus reach man in 
highly concentrated form. Evidence of this 
is provided by the case of a wild muskrat 
which was captured and found to be cancer 
ridden. The animal had eaten the water 
plants growing beside the river which flows 
past plant X-10 at Oak Ridge, Tenn. In- 
significant amounts of radioactive material 
were released into the river by waste from 
Oak Ridge. But the plants at the water's 
edge absorbed these particles and, through 
evaporation, concentrated them. 

The radioactivity of the water plants the 
muskrat ate was 14 times higher than the 
radioactivity of the water; and the radio- 
activity found in the bene cancer in the 
muskrat’s right hind leg was more than 150 
times higher. These facts are, I believe, 
pertinent to any discussion of significant 
and insignificant amounts, 

TIPPING SCALES 


There is finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly. another threat whereby the so-called 
insignificant particle may develop signifi- 
cance when it acts in conjunction with ar- 
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other unknown cancer-producing agent. 
The two stimuli, reinforcing one another, 
may well produce cancer at a threshold lower 
than the critical threshold for either act- 
ing by itself. The addition of even the small- 
est amount of radiation (a known car- 
cinogen) to the many causes of cancer which 
are still unknown, but which are undoubt- 
edly present in our daily lives, may be enough 
to tip the scales. 

Undoubtedly Intensive study is now being 
devoted to these questions. But this study: 
by the very nature of the problem itself, 
will take years to complete. It would seem 
apparent that with our present lack of 
factual knowledge about the potential ge- 
netic and carcinogenic properties of radio- 
activity we should suspend large-scale radio- 
active enterprises until our biological knowl- 
edge is more secure than it is at present. 
Only then can genuine safeguards be estab- 
lished. 

Wituram G. CAHAN, M. D., 
Assistant Attending Surgeon, Me- 
morial Center for Cancer and Al- 
lied Diseases. 
New York, October 22, 1956. 


President’s Middle East Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“Or - 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a penetrat- 
ing editorial relating to the President's 
Middle East proposal. The editorial ap- 
peared in one of North Carolina’s news- 
papers, the High Point Enterprise, on 
January 2, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROPOSAL or UNITED STATES MIDDLE East PRO- 
TECTORATE NEEDS SCRUTINY 


The advance publicity about the purpose 
of the President and the Secretary of State 
to ask Congress to empower the Executive 
to use military force, if he deems it neces- 
sary, to stop Communist impenetration of 
the Middle East doubtless was deliberate. 

Perhaps it was a sort of trial balloon for 
the idea, 

_ The people's faith in the President's lead- 
ership will have registered an alltime -high 
if this proposal meets with general public 
approval. It impresses us as a dangerously 
inflammatory policy, promising very little 
good while placing the country in highly 
vulnerable exposure. ; 

An effort is made to blunt the impact of 
this sensational gambit by comparing it to 
the pledge of legislative support for what- 
ever action an attack by the unrecognized 
government of Red China on Formosa might 
haye occasioned; and to the backing the 
Congress gaye Truman when he was con- 
fronted with the threat to the security and 
integrity of Turkey and Greece in 1947. 

The comparisons are. strained. In the 
Formosa case a Red China all-out effort 
seemed to be imminent to take the islands 
to which Nationalist China had retreated— 
islands which had been alienated from the 
Chinese for a long time, then held by forces 
we were supporting and were pledged to 
support. Our obligations to Japan and the 
Philippines were involved in consideration 
of what role we should play in event of the 
attack. The principal fruits of the World 
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War victory invited a positive plan for their 
Protection. pa ie 

In the Greek-Turkish case, both countries 
Were desperately looking to the United States 
to defend them against being swallowed up 

Communist forces from the outside. The 
danger was immediate and the course we fol- 
was quite different from that contem- 

now. Would we be justified now in 
enunciating a doctrine for the area popu- 

ted by 100 million Arabs and some 2 mil- 
lion Jews which neither the people nor the 
S0vernments ask for and which we have 
Teason to believe they would resent? 

Free peoples do not relish such policy on 
the part of a great power. Latin America 
deeply resents and always has resented the 
i mroe Doctrine, a policy of our Government 
R which we take tremendous pride. The 
fact that the recipients of the prime bene- 
fits of it do not like it should warn us against 

lundering at this time into any unneces- 
Sary paternalistic declaration affecting a part 
Of the Old World. 

If the advance report of what is to be 
asked of Congress is correct, the President 
Would seek what might appear to be a con- 
Ungent declaration of war signed in blank, 
Such action could not please the Arabs and 
would challenge Russia to step across a line. 

a warning is wise, the President already 
has the power to utter it, He is the fountain 
Source of our foreign policy. Any step he 
May be forced to take would not go unsup- 
Ported and the world knows it. 

Furthermore, the President has the power 

start a war if he elects to use it. He is 
der in Chief of our Armed Forces. 
True, the Constitution gives Congress the 
Eole right to declare war. But put the em- 
Phasis on the word “declare.” It leaves to 
the Executive the right and power to “make” 
War. When the Constitution was formu- 
lated in 1787 the first draft used the word 
make," in specifying congressional power. 
Declare” was substituted deliberately in rec- 
nition of the danger of binding the hands 
Of the President in an emergeney with Con- 
Bress not in session. Of course, if the 
ident started a war, the Congress would 
ve to back him with appropriations, if not 

à declaration, but he could start it. 

Fortunately the bipartisan setup of the 
new Co assures full and serious delib- 
ration of this impending request for ap- 
Proval of a policy statement which might 
Offend the very people we seek to protect. 

e have led in creating a great parliament 
Of the world in the United Nations. Why 
Weaken that promising force by starting the 
New year with a unilateral step of danger- 
Ous import? 

We can be certain that Congress will re- 
Quire powerful reasons to go along with this 
tae which Mr, Dulles doubtless origi- 


Morse in the Next Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
but cogent editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of December 26, 1956, 
emp the great influence and 
Prestige of the distinguishd senior Sena- 

r from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. The title 
of the editorial is “Morse in the Next 
Congress,” = 
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‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORSE In THE NEXT CONGRESS 


Democratic Senator WAYNE Morse’s ma- 
jority over former Interior Secretary McKay 
was 61.444 votes, so the official Oregon tab- 
ulation shows. This is nothing short of a 
revolution at the polls since the last pre- 
vious time Senator Morse was elected it was 
as a Republican. This time he achieved over- 
whelming reelection to a third term in the 
face of the Eisenhower landslide. 

After the 1952 campaign in which Sen- 
ator Morse announced that he could not 
support the „Eisenhower candidacy, he es- 
tablished himself as an Independent Sen- 
ator. He regularly obtained time to report 
on issues as an Independent on the Senate 
floor. There was a good bit of wisecrack- 
ing about it in Washington, but with that 
61,444-vote" majority over the President's 
hand-picked entry from the Cabinet, it is 
plain enough that Wayne Morse knew what 
he was doing all along. 

When the Senate meets next week, only 
16 Senators will outrank Senator Morse in 
seniority. He will return to posts on the 
important Foreign Relations and Banking 
and Currency Committees and for good 
measure to his seat on the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. The prospect is that 
the senior Senator from Oregon will be one 
of the most influential Members of the 
coming Congress. 


Representative E. L. Forrester 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the resolu- 
tion adoptéd by the Third Congressional 
District Democratic executive committee 
of Georgia in confirming the renomina- 
tion of Representative E. L. (Tic) For- 
RESTER, and praising his outstanding 
service to the citizens of the Third Dis- 
trict and the State of Georgia. All 
Georgians are proud of Representative 
Forrester and his noble efforts in de- 
fense of constitutional government and 
individual liberty, and it is an extreme 
pleasure for me to have the privilege of 
having this resolution printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Whereas the Democratic committee for the 
Third Congressional District of Georgia in 
convention assembled, should proclaim to all 
citizens of this congressional district, and of 
this State of Géorgia, and of the entire Na- 
tion certain established principles of free 
constitutional government; and 

Whereas by the nomination of the Honor- 
able E. L. FORRESTER as a Member of Congress 
from this the Third Congressional District, 
the electors of this district and the several 
counties comprising this district have en- 
dorsed these principles; and 

Whereas the said Honorable E. L. For- 
RESTER received an overwhelming majority of 
the votes cast in the recent primary held on 
September 12, 1956, in each and every county 
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in this district; and he overwhelmingly car- 
ried each and every county in this the Third 
Congressional District; and 
Whereas although the said E. L, FORRESTER 
is loved and respected by the responsible citi- 
' zens of his district as a man and as our Rep- 
resentative in Congress, much more was at 
stake in this primary of September 12, 1956, 
than any one individual; and 
Whereas the principles for which E. L. For- 
RESTER has fought and kept the faith consti- 
tute a priceless heritage to all the responsible 
citizens of our beloved Southland; and 
Whereas his unerring logic and his schol- 
arly presentation of the communistic peril 
inherent in all of the so-called civil-rights 
legislation, has earned for E, L. FORRESTER, in 
the Halls of Congress, and in the hearts of his 
constituents their lasting love and respect, 
and 
Whereas in opposing this civil-rights legis- 
lation which was before the Congress at its 
last session, he earned the respect not only 
of the people of the South, but of all fair- 
minded and responsible people everywhere in 
this great Nation; and 
Whereas without heat or anger, and with 
humility of spirit, E. Ly Forrester has dem- 
onstrated that the Communist Party is de- 
voted to the same principles of engendering 
racial hatreds and animosities as is the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
the Colored People; and 


Whereas in his calm and deliberate argu- 
ments before the Congress, E. L. FORRESTER 
has shown that the entire subject matter of 
the so-called civil-rights legislation was 
lifted from the very platform of the Com- 
munist Party even as far back as 1928; and 

Whereas instead of seeking to foment ra- 
cial animogities and hatreds, E. L. FORRESTER 
is seeking in every way to protect the people 
of his district, State, and Nation from the 
insufferable conditions which are caused by 
forced mixing of the races against the natu- 
ral instincts of each race and at the instance 
‘of proven communistic agitators; and 

Whereas his devotion to truth and his in- 
dustry in setting forth indisputable facts are 
bringing men of good will everywhere, both 
north, south, east, and west, to realize more 
each day that the people themselves, back in 
their own States, and in their own commun!l- 
ties, under the age-old doctrines of local self- 
government, must solve these problems if 
they are to be solved; and 

Whereas at this time in the history of our 
State and Nation, the Empire State of the 
South, the great State of Georgia, has also 
nominated another man for the United 
States Senate, the Honorable Herman E, TAL- 
MADGE, whose devotion to the ¢foresaid prin- 
ciples of free constitutional Government will 
reflect the will of all responsible Georgians 
in this the greatest deliberative body in the 
world—the United States Senate: Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved. 1. That the citizens of the Third 
Congressional District of Georgia, and the 
people of the entire State of Georgia, and 
the people of the „entire Nation should, 
must, and will realize the tremendous im- 
portance and significance of the fact that 
E. L. FORRESTER, on his record, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, carried each and every 
county in the Third Congressional District, 
overwhelmingly, in the primary of Septem- 
ber 12, 1956. 

2, That with Hon. E. L. Forrester in the 
House, and with Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE in 
the Senate, the mandate to our congressional 
delegation is both powerful and clear: ard 
that mandate is to protect the rights of the 
State of Georgia whose people they repre- 
sent; and further, with all their strength, 
to encourage all other Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States to protect and guard, as a sacred 
trust, the rights of the respective States, 
districts, and counties that they represent to 
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the end that local self-government shall not 
perish from the face of the earth, 

3. That we urge each and every Senator 
and Member of the Congress of the United 
States to join E. L. FORRESTER and HERMAN 


TALMADGE, and others of the Senate and“ 


Congress of the United States, who have kept 
faith with our forebearers who gave us our 
system of free constitutional government, 
in opposing, with every means at their com- 
mand, this despicable communistic agita- 
tion by Communist fronts, such as the 
NAACP. 

4, We deplore, and we speak for the people 
of this district, and for the people of Georgia 
in deploring the time-serving antics of those 
little men and little minds who are in tem- 
porary authority in State and national af- 
fairs and who seek, by the use of Armed 
Forces, such as the National Guard to inter- 
fere with the local control of local schools; 
and who thus seek to destroy, and to under- 
mine, local self-government by force of arms, 
in an obvious effort to find favor with com- 
munistic groups for sorry political gain. 

5. We earnestly urge all members of Con- 
gress and of the Senate of the United States 
to support, to the ifmit of their ability, all 
measures which will protect and preserve the 
rights of the people in all localities to at- 
tend to and manage their own affairs, with- 
out interference from a centralized agency 
of the United States Government, whether 
this agency be executive, legislative, or 
judicial. 

6. We rejoice with exceeding great joy that 
the people of Georgia have, in unmistak- 
able terms, said to the Nation, and to the 
world, in the nomination of Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE and of Congressman FORRESTER, 
that free constitutional government, as es- 
tablished by our forefathers, shall not be de- 
stroyed: and that this communistic agita- 
tion by Communist fronts, such as the 
NAACP, must stop, and stop now. 

7. That a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished to the press and to Hon. Herman” 
‘TALMADGE, 


What Is It About Los Angeles? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
what is it about Los Angeles? That’s a 
good question and one answer is that 
Los Angeles knows what it is about and 
tries very hard to accomplish it. 

There is no place in the world today 
where more people are trying to get to 
than Los Angeles. At the rate of 250,000 
each year, people from all over the world 
are pouring into Los Angeles—uprooting 
themselves from old home surroundings 
to find a new way of life in a vibrant 
new community throbbing with industry 
and enthusiasm. New homes, new jobs, 
new recreation, and greater hope in the 
future. 

Los Angeles is very conscious of its 
responsibilities to all these new residents 
and is providing all the necessary re- 
quirements to make life and living more 
pleasant and abundant for them. Yes, 
the thing about Los Angeles is that Los 
Angeles knows what it is about. 

The following Los Angeles Times edi- 
torial will give you some idea of what 
Los Angeles is about: 
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Waart Is Ir Ansour Los ANGELES? 


Los Angeles is the name of a city. And 
Los Angeles is indeed a city, one of the larger 
cities of the world in population, and most 
certainly the largest in measured terrestrial 
space. 
name of a city; it is a sort of shorthand term 
for a vast geographical area which has no 
political boundaries, for a way of life, and for 
a state of mind. 


IT CAN'T BE EXPLAINED 


Los Angeles and the dry, open southland 
it represents can be described, and itis bril- 
liantly described in the Midwinter magazine 
which is a part of today's Times, but it can- 
not be explained. There are a.dozen expla- 
nations of Los Angeles, to be sure, and all of 
them do explain something, but none of 
them tells all. 

Contrary to the widespread notions about 

California and its wide-open spaces, this is 
one of the most citified States inthe Union, 
and southern California, with Los Angeles 
proper as a radiating center, the most citified 
part of it. People did not come here in large 
numbers to grow oranges or garden truck. 
_ One hundred years ago the search for gold 
rather than the desire for farmland led to 
rapid settlement in nonagricultural commu- 
nities, not on farms. Consequently, the 
urban population of California grew much 
faster than its farm population, and the trend 
has never changed. In 1950, the year of the 
last Federal census, only four of the old 
Northeastern States had populations as ur- 
banized as relatively new California, the 
outermost land of the West. 


ALWAYS URBAN 


Even the census figure of 67.1 percent for 
the California population living in urban 
places of more than 2,500 understates the 
true situation of the Los Angeles area because 
it does not define the decentralization into 
the belts which have no local governments. 
In the area swept by a 75-mile radius with 
its center on Los Angeles’ city hall, the city’s 
beautiful and most spectacular landmark, 
more than 80 percent of the population is 
urban. 

The census figures tell much about popu- 
lation but not all, and perhaps all can never 
be told. In the early days of American settle- 
ment, the rapid population growth occurred 
in the mining areas, and San Francisco waxed 
from 1850 onward. But in the Los Angeles 
area, growth did not became spectacular until 
around 1900, Since then it has grown more 
rapidly than any metropolitan area in the 
world. š 

IT'S THEIR CREATION 


.How could the desert become so popu- 
lous? First, because the small Los Angeles 
of a half a century ago had men whose enter- 
prise matched their imagination. They 
brought water 250 miles, from the other side 
of the great palisade of the Sierra, in siphons 
and ditches, enough water for more than a 
million people. And after emptying one river, 
they turned to another, and now the Colo- 
rado keeps more than half of the southland 
alive and growing, Even this is not enough 
to slake the Los Angeles area. Plans are now 
maturing to bring water from another source, 
500 miles away. This suggests one of the 
things that cannot be explained: why south- 
ern California—the California of Los An- 
geles— should grow so fast when it has only 
2 percent of the State's water. But there is 
the fact: millions have chosen to live in the 
desert and to water it. They did not select 
an environment; they made one. 

Los Angeles and its “empire” still grow like 
a teen-age child, and to say the area is ma- 
ture seems contradictory. Nevertheless it is 
mature in the economic sense and its ways of 
life do not seem likely to change very much 
very soon. 

When one leaves the statistics of the census 
and the descriptions of the Midwinter maga- 
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zine; one enters the realm of the psychologist. 
Only he can explain the drive that sends peo- 
ple to the Los Angeles area from every corner 
of the United States. They can’t simply be 
lured by clithate, else why should they come 
from the Old South? They can't be lured by 
open spaces because Texas, the widest open 
of all spaces, sends us more people than any 
other State except Illinois, 

Alexandria became the greatest city of the 
world within two generations of its founding. 
Nobody can tell you exactly why, for Alex- 
ander founded other cities on better sites. 
Neither can anybody tell you exactly why Los 
Angeles has become one of the greatest and 
most satisfying metropolitan centers. Los 
Angeles is not merely an unprecedented 
grouping of towns and towers and universi- 
ties or of beaches and freeways and semi- 
tropical verdure. It ts something that peo- 
ple fondly think it is, not only the people 
here but the uncounted people who intend 
to come here at the rate of 250,000 a year. 


Funds Approved for Navaho Industrial 
Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith a release 
issued by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, on December 
17, 1956: 

APPROVAL ANNOUNCED OF NAVAHO ACTION IN 

APPROPRIATING $300,000 or TRIBAL FUNDS FOR 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
announced today the Department's approval 
of the November 1 action of the Navaho 
Tribal Council in appropriating $300,000 of 
tribal funds for use by the tribe to induce 
new industrial plants to locate in the vicinity 
of the reservation. The added payrolls 
would provide increased job opportunities for 
tribal members, it was explained, 

The Department has also approved the 
tribal council's proposal to use $44,000 in 
previously advanced Federal funds for the 
same purpose. 

, Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs W. 
Barton Greenwood said: “The Navaho Tribe 
is to be commended for this important step 
which will benefit its members for an in- 
definite time in providing payrolls in the 
vicinity of the reservation. Much progress 
has been made in the industrial development 
program and we anticipate a great deal of 
successful activity during the coming year.” 

Technically, the November 1 action of the 
tribal council, which was by a vote of 56-0, 
was in the form of an amendment of the 
tribe's budget for the fiscal year which ends 
next June 30. A similar appropriation of 
$300,000 in tribal funds was included in the 
budget for the period which ended last June 
30.. It was used in providing rent free build- 
ings and other economic inducements to in- 
dustrial concerns. 

So far two manufacturing plants have been 
established in the vicinity of the reservation 
as a direct result of this program. Navajo 
Furniture, Inc., a subsidiary of Baby Line 
Furniture of Los Angeles, opened a plant at 
Gallup, N. Mex., for the manufacture of juve- 
nile furniture, shutters, and similar items 
November 15. Lear Navajo, an electronics 
plant affiliated with Lear, Inc., of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., began operations at Flagstaff, 
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Ariz., November 5. Each of these plants is 
to be employing about 100 Navaho 
Workers after a year of operation. 

The industrial activity in the Navaho 
‘rea, although well advanced, is merely one 
Part of a much broader program being 
SParked by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
encourage the establishment of manufactur- 

Plants and the creation of new jobs near 

an reservations throughout the coun- 
try. This work is headed up by Carl W. 
Beck, an Indian Bureau veteran and assist- 
ant to Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons. 

In addition to the 2 Navaho plants, 3 others 

ve been established near Indian reserva- 
tions in the past year under this Bureau 

m. Kingman Industries, Inc., a metal- 
fabricating firm, has been operating at King- 
Man, Ariz., near the Hualapai Reservation 
Since January 1956. Cherokee Leathercraft 
Co., a subsidiary of Saddiecraft, Inc., Knox. 
Ville, Tenn., was opened for the manufacture 
Of leather goods on the Cherokee Reserva- 
tion in North Carolina last May. Casa 
Grande Mills, a subsidiary of Parsons & 
er, Phoenixville, Pa., is scheduled to begin 
tion of a garment factory at Casa 
Grande, Ariz, near the Pima and Papago 
Reservations, next March. 

The Kingman plant is providing employ- 
Ment for about 50 Indians and the Cherokee 
for approximately 40. After the Casa Grande 
factory opens in March, it is expected to 
Provide jobs for 125 Indians almost imme- 
diately and for 700 ultimately. 

Negotiations are now being actively car- 
ried forward by the Indian Bureau with a 
Rumber of industrial companies looking to- 
Ward the establishment of additional plants 

Indian population centers in Oklahoma, 

ta, Montana, North Dakota, South 

Dakota, and Wyoming, as well as Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


Mitchell To Stay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD, Mr, Speaker, during 
My 33 years of service on Capitol Hill, I 
ve come to know many Secretaries of 
bor. I have known none more dedi- 
Cated to his assignment, none more re- 
SPected by both labor and management, 
than Secretary James P. Mitchell, now 
3 PI in in President Eisenhower's Cab- 


Jim Mitchell is from New Jersey and I 
am very proud of him and the contribu- 
tions he has made to the good and wel- 
fare of our country. It pleases me no 
end that the President has recently an- 
Nounced that Jim will remain on his 


Under the caption, “Mitchell To Stay,” 
the Washington Daily News last Mon- 
day editorialized as follows: 

We assume President Eisenhower will start 
©f his second term with the same team now 
in office. But formal notice of this is seeping 
Out only gradually. 

The latest announcement says the Presi- 
dent has asked Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell to stay ony and Mr. Mitchell will. 

i We're glad he’s staying. He has done well 

‘in the more than 3 years he has been on the 

b. He is beholden neither to labor as 

Such, or to union bosses, or to management 
Or Corporate views, And he has had valuable 
Experience in this line of work. 
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The Herculean Job of Harnessing 


Tornadoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
-Speaker, although Louisiana ranks 11th 
among the 48 States in the number of 
tornadoes recorded in the past 40 years, 
the Fourth Congressional District, which 
I have the honor to represent, has suf- 
fered greater damage from this destruc- 
tive force of nature than any other part 
of the State. 

But it is not the calm reading of rec- 
ords from the Climatology Division of 
the United States Weather Bureau that 
impelled me to become informed about 
tornadoes. Even time has not erased 
from my memory the horrible results of a 
tornado that struck the little town of 
Cotton Valley about 4:30 in the after- 
noon of December 31, 1947. 

Within a few hours after getting a re- 
port of this disaster, and after a confer- 
ence with the President, I flew to Shreve- 
port, then went by automobile to the 
scene of destruction. - 

I did everything I could to relieve 
those suffering people, and while so doing 
I made a promise to myself that I would 
work with the proper Government agen- 
cies in their efforts to discover scientific 
and practical means of giving warnings 
of approaching tornadoes. 

Considering the great achievements of 
science in the forecasting of weather 
and particularly the development of 
ways and means by which a hurricane 
can be followed almost from the moment 
of its inception, a person is likely to put 
all storms in the same category and as- 
sume that tornadoes can also be discov- 
ered in early stages and followed in 
their course. That is an erroneous 
assumption. 

Consequently, it seems important that 
we review a compilation of data concern- 
ing one of the most destructive of na- 
ture’s forces, with the view of giving aid 
and encouragement to those scientists 
who are striving to provide-the best pos- 
sible protection to human life and 
proprty. 

The tornado is the most violent storm 
nature produces. It strikes with in- 
stantaneous power. The sudden fury 
with which it strikes is terrifying. 

The vortex cloud, which is the dynamo 
of the tornado, is funnel-shaped, Its 
unusual shape is the only thing about it 
that gives a few minutes’ warning. It 
does not travel rapidly as a mass of de- 
struction; in most cases not over 20 miles 
per hour. Its stupendous power comes 
from the whirling force within. Its 
pathway may not measure more than 200 
or 300 yards in width. 

Invariably it travels northeastward, 
which fact has taught amateur fore- 
casters to look southwstward for the ap- 
proach of funnel-shaped clouds. 

The centrifugal force of whirling winds 
creates uprushing currnts often capable 
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of lifting an object that weighs several 
thousand pounds. Trucks and automo- 
biles have been taken off the ground and 
whirled about as if they were feathers. 
The actual speed of these whirling winds 
has never been determined. 

The dynamic force of these wind cur- 
rents results in a partial vacuum at the 
center of the whirl which exerts an ex- 
plosive effect, often accompanied by a 
whining sound that adds to the terrify- 
ing effect. Huge hailstones often fall 
from clouds that are drawn into the vor- 
tex, bearing out the impressions of a 
friend of mine who witnessed the ca- 
tastrophe at Cotton Valley. “A tornado 
is nature gone berserk.” 

In airplanes, many courageous men 
have followed the eye of a hurricane and 
correctly reported its movements. Not so 
with a tornado. Only a few persons have 
ever looked into the interior of a tornado 
cloud and lived to tell of the experience. 

Records kept through the past 40 years 
show that no State in the Union is im- 
mune from tornadoes, but most of them 
occur in the Midwest and Southwest. 
Their greatest frequency in occurrence 
has been in Iowa, northwestern Missouri, 
and eastern Kansas. Iowa has had more 
of them in proportion to its size than 
any other State, with Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi not far be- 
hind. However, more deaths have oc- 
curred in Illinois than in any other State. 
Total deaths from tornadoes in Iowa 
during the, past 34 years were 911, 
whereas in Louisiana during that span 
of years we have had only 272 people 
killed. 

For the 34-year period ending with 
1949 there was more property damaged 
in Oklahoma than in any other State, 
totaling $52,116,557. Illinois followed 
with a total loss of $47,846,550. 

From these figures we see that the 
problem is not a regional one, but con- 
cerns the entire country. They are more 
numerous and more destructive, how- 


- ever, between the 100th meridian and the 


Appalachian Mountains than in any 
other part of the world. 

From this report, you will also under- 
stand that the people of Cotton Valley, 
La., are not the only ones who have 
suffered from the devastating effects of 
tornadoes. s3 

The tornado that struck this little 
town of 1,500 people, on December 31, 
1947, destroyed most of the homes and 
business houses. In fact, only five struc- 
tures within the town’s limits escaped 
damage. Five hundred persons were left 
homeless. Eighteen people were killed 
and 69 hospitalized. More than 100 fam- 
ilies required rehabilitation. 

The situation that I found there is 
unpleasant to remember, but I found 
solace, faith, and gratitude from the 
response that I received in calling for 
aid to those unfortunate people. 

Communication lines were down, utili- 
ties demolished, and no water available, 
Unusual in Louisiana, snow was falling, 
making conditions even more miserable, 

Soon after the Babylonial cry, “Come 
over and help us," was broadcast, indi- 
viduals, private organizations, and Goy- 
ernment agencies nobly responded, 
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Barksdale Air Force Base sent men 
to help in various capacities and supplied 
a caravan of trucks to bring beds and 
blankets. The American Red Cross, as 
ever, was there with efficient and tender 
care for the injured, supported by a hun- 
dred thousand dollars immediately allo- 
cated to the task. 

Tte United States Navy had surplus 
equipment and supplies at Fort Worth, 
Tex., all of which was made available to 
these suffering people and much of it 
moved to the disaster area. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. 
sent a special train of 20 boxcars loaded 
with materials and implements, two of 
which were tank cars that contained 
18.000 gallons of water. 

Plasma and whole blood came from 
different sources, a great deal of it sup- 
plied by Barksdale Air Force Base. 

The National Guard from Minden 
moved to the area and accepted the op- 
portunity to serve in many capacities. 
And a volunteer group of women from 
that town came to prepare and serve 
food. No doubt the people of Minden 
remembered a similar catastrophe that 
had befallen them 14 years earlier. 

Perhaps it was fear of a recurrence of 
this destructive force of nature that 
impelled me to call on Francis W. Reich- 
elderfer, Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, as soon as I returned 
to Washington, .or perhaps it was the 
humanitarian response to the plight of a 
suffering people that set the example 
and gave me inspiration to implement, 
if possible, some method of warning 
people of the approach of a tornado, a 
task that is by no means completed at 
this date. 

All that is known about the gestation 
of a tornado is that after several hours 
of abnormally humid and oppressive 
weather the initial whirl or centrifugal 
force may be perceptible in the sky. One 
observer of the birth of a tornado re- 
ported that two ominous clouds collided, 
one moving from the northwest, the 
other from the southwest, and that a 
wild turmoil began as the clouds rolled 
about and against each other, setting up 
a wind. Then a funnel-shaped cloud 
formed near the center of the whirl and 
began to bore downward, twisting and 
writhing. 

Until recent years the view was: held 
that forecasting of tornadoes was so un- 
certain that warnings might cause un- 
necessary panic in a community where 
conditions indicated the possibility of a 
tornado. It was strongly argued that 
science had provided no certain means 
of detecting where a tornado might 
strike, and that, therefore, warnings 
might do more harm than good. 

Even so, there were cases in which old- 
timers who studied weather conditions 
had warned their neighbors in these gen- 
eral terms: “This is cyclone weather.” 
‘These amateur forecasters, usually farm- 
ers, had learned to respect the forebod- 
ings of abnormally warm and humid 
atmosphere, calling it sticky or muggy. 
There are cases where neighbors ac- 
cepted and responded to such warnings, 
Many of them built storm cellars, while 
others scoffed and joked about running 
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into a hole in the ground every time 
thunder was heard. 

As uncertain as forecasting of a tor- 
nado may be, the United States Weather 
Bureau realized that warnings of only a 
few minutes in advance of a tornado 
made it possible to guard against loss of 
life. 

Another obstacle that was encountered 
a few years ago was the lack of com- 
munications through which to spread 
warnings. During World War II, the 
Weather Bureau, in cooperation with the 


military services, established networks of~ 


reporting stations. These reporters all 
served without compensation. Among 
them were telephone operators in small 
communities, flood control personnel, 
and in my State the police juries did 
valiant service, and throughout the Na- 
tion were gas station attendants, farm- 
ers, housewives, and merchants, all co- 
operating to form a network of report- 
ers. Utility companies and State Police 
volunteered assistance. And of partic- 
ular importance to the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Loui- 
siana, Barksdale Air Force Base acted as 
a sort of clearinghouse for the dissemi- 
nation of warnings. Arrangements were 
made whereby all such communications 
got priority over ordinary use of trans- 
mission lines. 

Warnings made possible by these net- 
works proved so valuable that they were 
eventually placed under the supervision 
of the Weather Bureau and materially 
expanded. 

A striking example of the value of 
these networks proved so valuable that 
they were eventually placed under the 
supervision of the Weather Bureau and 
materially expanded. 

A striking example of the value of these 
warnings comes from my district. On 
February 13, 1950 the town safety officials 
of Haynesville received a warning from 
the Shreveport Weather Bureau office, 
about 50 miles away, that a tornado had 
been reported in the Shreveport area and 
could be expected to hit Haynesville. 
The safety officials went to work imme- 
diately, getting people off the streets and 
into places of safety. 

Within an hour after the warning was 
received the storm struck. Consider- 
able property was damaged, but no lives 
were lost. 

Today there is no definite way of spot- 
ting a tornado at the point of genesis, 
but several methods of determining the 
formation of a tornado are being tested. 
One of them requires observation of 
lightning. 

It has been found that lightning gen- 
erated from high-voltage sources is 
brighter, bluer, and more vicious in ap- 
pearance than that from other storm 
clouds. Graphs from these lightning 
strokes that are registered on the oscillo- 
scope’show that they are of much greater 
amplitude than any others and that the 
top of the stroke is flat and rugged. 

It is reassuring to the people of my dis- 
trict that today the United States 
Weather Bureau office in Shreveport 
maintains a network that covers 18 par- 
ishes in Louisiana, 7 counties in south- 
west Arkansas, and 2 in east Texas. 
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And to me it is reassuring that we 
have a man like Francis W, Reichelderfer 
as Chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau, who realizes the importance of 
determining tornadoes at their inception, 
and who understands the necessity of 
having the best possible system of warn- 
ing in advance the approach of this de- 
structive force of nature which strikes 
with such sudden and deadly power. 1 
am grateful to him and his coworkers 
for their effort to evaluate and sum- 
marize the results of all research that 
deals in a comprehensive manner with 
the frequency and damage of tornadoes, 
their appearance and their causes, and 
that he seems determined to find the 
best method of forecasting them, thus 
saving human lives. He is also trying to 
determine the different types of build- 
ings that are strong enough to resist the 
instantaneous power of tornadoes. 

Much progress has been made by the 
Weather Bureau under the able man- 
agement of Dr. Reichelderfer since the 
Cotton Valley disaster in 1947. Since I 
returned to Washington from that dis- 
aster and discussed with this quiet, sin- 
cere, but most capable, public servant 
the need of diagnosing and predicting 
the course of tornadoes, headquarters 
for this work has been placed in the 
State of Oklahoma for this area. Since 
that fateful time, the Weather Bureau 
has made much progress in this work 
and by this progress has saved thou- 
sands of lives of our people and hundreds 
of millions of dollars in loss of property. 
During the interim I have been able to 
interest the Congress in giving the 
Weather Bureau more money, a part of 
which was for this purpose. During this 
period of time I have always maintained 
an active interest in the tremendous job 
of diagnosing tornadoes and predicting 
their course. I am proud of the part I 
played in this work which is already a 
decade of conscientious and prayerful 
effort, and Iam proud of the achieve- ™ 
ments that the Weather Bureau has con- 
tributed to a monumental fight to make 
America more safe from the ravages of 
nature's most violent forces, 


The “Free” in the Free Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to insert my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am including The “Free” in the 
Free Markets, which is a brief but 
pointed statement by Eric Ridder, pub- 
lisher of the Journal of Commerce, on 
the free enterprise system of supply and 
demand as a legitimate means of deter- 
mining quantity and price of essential 
commodities in the American market. 
It should prove interesting to all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 
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The statement follows: 
Tue “FREE” IN THE FREE MARKETS 
(By Eric Ridder) 
ather you believe in free markets or you 
n't, 


I dò. The New Deal did not. The Fair 

did not. Both of them paid lipserv- 

ice to the free enterprise system, but spent 

Much of their time and effort maligning it. 

In their book, planning was a better eco- 

c regulator than prices, freely deter- 
Mined in the market place. 

Government controls, support prices, and 

Other forms of subsidies reduced the organ- 
commodity exchanges in agricultural 
Commodities to a shadow of their once for- 
Midable economic role. What started out as 
A legitimate drive against trading abuses 
S00n threatened to end up in complete 
Strangulation of these markets. 

The almost fatal break came when the 
fight against market manipulation became a 
drive for far stricter regulation of specula- 

than anything that had been estab- 
lished previously by some of the exchanges 
lves. ~ 

Under the new concept, speculation took 
On the appearance of something almost evil. 
To this day, the radical fringe of the Demo- 
cratic Party is preaching that there is some- 

ng immoral about “making money.” 
During the recent political campaign, nu- 
Merous attempts were made to regain the 
farm States for the Democrats by picturing 
the farmers as the victims of the commodity 
exchanges. A 

It was this New Deal attitude on specu- 
lation that led to the strangulation of the 
futures markets as the result of such trad- 
ing curbs as the limitation of speculative 
Positions in commodity futures markets and 
he Imitation of dally price fluctuations+in 
Such markets. 

Those commodity markets that were not 
brought under Federal control during the 
New Deal days actually rushed through sim- 

trading restrictions voluntarily. 

By doing this, they hoped to keep free 
from direct Government control. That was 
Understandable at a time when they were 
faced with a hostile administration and a 

gress that, for years, seemed on the verge 
mes favoring additional curbs on commodity 


What is dificult to understand, however, 
18 the fact that the commodity futures mar- 
ts have not yet started a fight to regain 
their economic role as what once was, and 
hould be again, the most perfect part of 
free market mechanism. = 

Over the years, two attempts have been 
Made to get the exchanges together for such 
& Job, The first one failed completely; the 
Second one has not yet gotten off the ground. 

Tt is not difficult to understand the reason 
Why. As matters now stand, the futures 
Markets are no longer in the position of ful- 
filling their prime economic function as 
Mechanisms for the hedging of commodity 

itments efficiently and smoothly be- 
Cause they are no longer broad enough mar- 
kets to facilitate this task. 
e choice now confronting these mar- 
Kets actually is a very simple one. They 
are now living under a death sentence. 
ther they accept this or they had better 
Start to fight for their survival. 

Their survival can be assured only if they 
Succeed in regaining respectability for the 
Much-maligned function of speculation as 
Ohe of the prime movers in a dynamic econ- 
omy. This is basic. For a change, let's not 

1k about what is wrong with speculation 
§nd how it can be controlled; let's talk 
pout what is right with speculation and 

‘OW more speculation can be developed. 

The commodity exchanges have forgotten 
to talk boldly about their functions and ad- 
vantages; they always seem to be on the 
Gefensive and are apologetic whenever some- 
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body is trying to make some money by using 
them, | 

To be sure, one of thelr current handicaps 
cannot be removed quickly. Politics makes 
it impossible to get rid of Government farm 
supports and subsidies as quickly as they 
ought to be junked, to the advantage of 
everybody concerned, from the farmer on 
down to the consumer. 

Nevertheless, it will not do to accept the 
current farm price policies as something 
politically untouchable. 

Meanwhile, it is high time to start a re- 
examination of the current curbs on specula- 
tion. The only practical way of blocking 
attempted market manipulations is to make 
these markets brcader, not to insist on 
shackling them still more. 

There is serious doubt as to the validity 
of most of the current curbs on speculation 
and the philosophy behind them. 

The daily fluctuation limits, for instance, 
can do more harm than good by locking 
holders of futures contracts in if a sharp 
price movement develops. There have been 
such occasions. A hedge is a danger rather 
than a help if there is no assurance that both 
its legs can be lifted simultaneously, or at 
least almost so. 

The limitation of speculative holdings In 
any futures market should finally be recog- 
nized as what it was meant to be from the 
outset: A step to strangle the futures mar- 
kets. What we need is more speculation, not 
less. 

But we don't like to see speculation en- 
couraged by a soft exchange policy on the 
settlement of futures contracts whenever the 
speculative fraternity maneuvers itself into a 
box, -That is the wrong way. The only ac- 
ceptable way of keeping speculation sound is 
through a system of rewards for right de- 
cisions and penalties for wrong ones. 

The speculator who, at least subconsciously, 
relies on being bailed out by the exchange 
whenever the market breaks go against him 
had better remember the old adage that— 


“He who sells what isn’t his'n 
Must buy it back or go to prison.” 


Los Angeles Times 75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 4 I had the privilege of at- 
tending a luncheon celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the Los 
Angeles Times under the auspices of the 
Los Angeles Advertising Club at the Am- 
bassador Hotel at Los Angeles. 

Among the nearly 1,000 persons at- 
tending were civic and political leaders 
of the present and the past. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Senator WILLIAM 
Knowtanp, of California, who spoke as 
the United States delegate to the United 
Nations, having flown from New York 
City to Los Angeles to attend this affair. 

Senator KNOWLAND’s remarks were 
characteristic of his firm stand for a 
sound, strong, positive foreign policy and 
a denunciation of the Soviet Union's 
atrocious attack on the patriots of Hun- 
gary who revolted for freedom and lib- 
erty in their native land. 

One of the features of this meeting 
was the introduction of Norman Chan- 
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dler, the present publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, who succeeded his father, 
Harry Chandler, to this position, and 
Norman Chandler's introduction of his 
brothers and his son, Otis Chandler, a 
third generation of the Chandler family, 
who is learning the newspaper business 
from the bottom, and is at present em- 
ployed in the circulation department of 
the Los Angeles Times. r 

The Los Angeles Times is among the 
greatest newspapers of the United States 
which has grown with Los Angeles and 
through its policies has helped Los An- 
geles expand and grow into one of the 
great cities of the world. 

At this meeting a booklet entitled 
“History in Headlines” was distributed 
to all present which contained the froħt 
page of the Los Angeles Times from its 
first edition on December 4, 1881, up 
to the edition of November 7, 1956. In 
reading this interesting volume, the his- 
tory of Los Angeles and the history of 
international and national eyents in the 
Nation are recorded, 

In the 742 decades that this great 
newspaper has been published, many 
stirring events have occurred, in war 
and peace, in economic expansion, in 
population increase, and the Los An- 
geles Times has grown in prestige and 
importance during that time together 


with the great city of Los Angeles. 


From its beginning on December 4, 
1881, up to ifs 75th anniversary on De- 
cember 4, 1956, the following is a brief 
recorded history of each 10-year pe- 
riod: 

THE VIGOROUS DECADES, 1881-99 


In 1881 Los Angeles—a town of 
11,000—gave first evidence of the growth 
and vitality that was to make it a metro- 
polis of the first rank. In this vigorous 
era, the Los Angeles Times was born— 
a fledgling newspaper that caught the 
spirit of the community and gave quick 
evidence, by its enthusiasm and growth, 
of the role it was to play in the de- 
velopment of the area. Locally, the 
eighties and the nineties saw the first 
big wave of immigration, the real- 
estate boom, the beginnings of the great 
petroleum and agriculture industries, 
the struggle for the free harbor, that 
are still so important to the economy of 
this area. 

THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, 1900-10 


In 20 years, Los Angeles had increased 
its population more than ninefold and 
by 1900 numbered 102,479 persons. The 
decade of the 1900’s saw the rapid de- 
velopment of interurban transportation 
lines that made the city the capital of 
a vast suburban empire. Two important 
events passed almost unnoticed—behind 
a Chinese laundry, a motion picture was 
filmed, the first in Los Angeles; in a 
Santa Ana church, a flying machine was 
built, the first in the world to take off 
under its own power. 

CRUSADES, LOCAL AND WORLDWIDE, 1910-19 


The decade of 1910-19 began with 
a great surge of growth in Los Angeles— 
the completion of the harbor breakwater 
for which the Times had fought; the 
Owens Valley aqueduct, another Times 
crusade; a great interest in aviation; 
the rise of giant oil irdustry; and the 
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establishment of the southland’s first 
truck-manufacturing concern. Motion 
pictures were booming. Then came the 
war with its Liberty loans, conscription, 
shortages, and economic disruption. 
Civic progress was shelved for grimmer 
business. 
‘THOSE ROARING TWENTIES, 1920-29 


In Los Angeles, as throughout the 
country, the twenties were an amazing 
era. Here there were booms of all 
kinds—real-estate booms, oil-drilling 
booms, oil-stock booms, and rapid busi- 
ness expansions. County population 
soared from 936,000 to 2,208,000 in 10 
years. The harbor was greatly enlarged. 
Hollywood stumbled temporarily at the 
impact of talking pictures and then the 
whole economy was brought up short by 
“black Tuesday,” October 29, 1929. 

j THE BUSY THIRTIES, 1930-39 


Bright spot of the thirties in Los An- 
geles was the Olympic games—tremen- 
dously successful and prestige building. 
This was the decade of public works 
with a shift into rapid industrial expan- 
sion stimulated by the threats of war 
from abroad. It experienced a great 
wave of immigration by drought-stricken 
farmers and indigent families. Some 
of these later returned where they came 
from, some kept moving, many remained 
to man the assembly lines of factories 
turning out the materials of war and 
became important factors in the area's 
economic growth. 

THE WAR HITS HOME, 1940-49 


Of all major American cities, Los An- 
geles came closest to knowing the physi- 
cal impact of war, first when enemy sub- 
marines cruised its shores and shelled 
oilfields to the north, then when an air 
raid alarm. seemed uncomfortably gen- 
uine. The arsenals of war worked 
round the clock and industrial produc- 
tion soared to record heights. Yet the 
coming of peace brought little economic 
dislocation as factories shifted smoothly 
from war to peacetime production— 
proof of the diversity of manufacture 
underlying the prosperity of the area. 
THIRD LARGEST CITY IN THE NATION, 1950-56 


The quiet pueblo of 1881 has become 
the third largest city in the Nation. To 
accommodate its new citizens, it has 
built more than 97,000 new homes every 
year this decade. Statistics tell the story 
of Los Angeles today. With a population 
of 2,278,000 it is the third*city of the 
Nation. It ranks third also in manu- 
facturing, buying income, and retail 
sales. The Times which has served it 
for 75 years has kept pace—the Times 
today leads all newspapers in the United 
States in volume of news content and 
in advertising linage; and stands first 
in the West in circulation. 

ı May it be many more decades before 
"30" is written on the Los Angeles Times. 
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The Life We Cherish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Ropertson] I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a sermon delivered by Dr. 
John Wynn Myers, minister, Greene 
Memorial Methodist Church, Roanoke, 
Va., entitled “The Life We Cherish.” Be- 
cause of Dr. Myers’ splendid presentation 
of the problems confronting the country 
today, and the warning he sounds to the 
people of the United States and to the 
free people the world over, the Senator 
from Virginia désires to bring the ser- 
mon to the attention of the Senate and 
of all readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Lire WE CHERISH - 
(By John Wynn Myers, minister, Greene 

Memorial Methodist Church, Roanoke, 

Va.) 

From where you stand— 

Do you believe in the equality of all men? 

Is there a difference in natural gifts and 
abilities among men? 

Should there be equality of opportunity 
in the pursuit and development of these 
gifts? 

Do you believe in security?—personal 
security? 

Do you believe in freedom?—individual 
freedom? i 

Are security and freedom related? Are they 
somewhat contradictory? 

Do you believe in strong paternalistic cen- 
tral government? 

Do you believe in individual initiative and 
private enterprise? 

Are these two ideas somewhat contradic- 
tory? 

Does religion haye anything to say about 
these things? 

How do these ideas fit into God's plan for 
His world and His development of the human 
race? 

History teaches us— 

When governments are young and nations 
are new: 

Ideals and dreams are high (a new govern- 
ment is the consummation of a dream); 

Individual enterprise, courage, daring, in- 
itiative, are the order of the day; 

The newly formed central governmient is 
usually weak; 

Ideas of security are less important, and 
ideals of freedom are much more important. 

When governments grow older, these cir- 
cumstances tend to reverse themselves: 

The ideals and dreams (that first brought 
a nation into being) gradually dim and are 
lost altogether, 
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Growing older, governments grow pon- 
derous, costly, burdensome, taking more of 
the total wealth; 

People, enjoying more luxury and ease, 
believe the perpetuity of their security more 
important and the safeguarding of their 
freedom less important; 

Individuals care less for personal liberties 
and are more willing for governments to 
assume their own personal responsibilities. 

These are the signs of a nation's loss of 
character—the beginning of national decay. 

It is A. L. Zachry, past president of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce, who 
reminds us of the cycle of nations (in nine 
steps): 

From bondage to spiritual faith; 

From spiritual faith to courage; 

From courage to freedom; a 

From freedom to material abundance; 

From material abundance to complacency; 

From complacency to apathy; 

From apathy to fear; 

From fear to despondency; 

From despondency to bondage. 

Many civilizations in the past and nations 
that we know today have gone this way. 
There is a strange truth in this analysis. It 
should give $o freedom-loving Americans & 
cause for concern. 

One of the most provocative books of our 
time is John T. Flynn's The Road Ahead 
(1949). This book deals with creeping 
socialism which is in our midst. 

“Most people In this country believe the 
American Communist Party and its dupes 
are the chief internal enemy of our eco- 
nomic system and our form of government. 
This is a serious mistake. 

“The Communists are a traitorious bloc 
in our midst, but if every Communist in 
America were rounded up and liquidated, 
the greatest menace to our form of social 
organization is still among us. 

“The most dangerous enemy is the Ameri- 
ean counterpart of the British Fabian So- 
cialist, who denies that he is a Socialist 
and who operates under the mask of what 
he calls national planning. . 

“The social planners are enticing us down 
the dark road that has led so many European 
nations to their doom, Unless they are 
recognized for what they are, and are stopped, 
they will destroy this country.” 

Soviet Russia got her communism by revo- 
lution, coercion, bloodshed, and purges of 
her national leadership. 

England got her socialism, which is the 
same type of economics as communism, by 
à gradual process in the last 40 years. 

In °1883 à small group of Socialists in Eng- 
land organized the Fabian Society. Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, George Bernard Shaw, 
and Ramsey McDonald were among its first 
leaders. They adopted the principle of the 
Roman general, Quintus Fabius: 

“When your enemy is too large to defeat 
outright, lure him to battle in small sectors, 
and défeat him bit by bit.” 

This Fabian principle is being used by 
different groups in our American life today, . 
gradually to take from us our freedom in 
exchange for a more totalitarian philosophy. 

The Welfare State is another name for 
socialism, perhaps less odious. With a few 
thousand members it began to sweep Eng- 
land. The First World War left England 
reeling. The Second World War, with epic 
violence, has swept her empire away. No 
capitalistic government could offer anything 
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but sweat and short rations, Socialism has 

n the rainbow with its illusive pot of 
Bold to capture the hearts of the English 
Peop| 


e. 
Today in England it is tragic. Wealth 
is just about completely gone. Only a mere 
ul of large estates remain. There is 
No one left but the average man to tax, 
and he has a great portion of his living (all 
Of the cream) removed from him by a pon- 
us, Socialist government. 
~All heavy and basic industries have been 
nationalized. The government owns trans- 
Portation and controls all public communi- 
Cation, Utilities and power supplies, coal, 
fuel production are all in government 
Ownership. Banking, national credit, and 
Much of all business activity is either 
‘ectly controlled or actually owned by the 
vernment. Major services have been so- 
lized. Social security is much further de- 
Yeloped than in this country. Socialized 
Medicine is a fact of which there is much 
Misgiving and regret. 
In the United States since 1933, this same 
of creeping socialism has been taking 
Place, That which was once anathema is 
Now accepted fact. 
Our Federal Government is ever larger, 
powerful, and more costly. This gav- 
*tnment is paternalistic. It assumes the 
Tole of a parent with little children. In 
assuming more and more responsibility in 
Providing for men's needs, our population 
has become more docile and less self-deter- 
tive. 
Soctal security has come to stay with ever- 
Widening benefits and cost. Public housing, 
vernment-owned utilities and power, Gov- 
ernment control of transportation and com- 
ce, and the Government control of 
Money, credit, banking, and business—are 
®elf-evident facts. 


In many quarters there is the cry for Fed- - 


fral grants-in-aid to public education. This, 
Of course, means Federal control of public 
Schools. The largest single medium for pro- 
ing democracy at its grassroots will be 
taken over gradually and controled by means 
Of Federal subsidizing. Our failure to sup- 
rt our public schools on a community level 
mean that our Federal Government will 
Tequire us to support them on a national 
level. We lose our close affiliation and con- 
trol of our own local schools. Education be- 
Comes a uniform and standard thing (for 
ter or worse) across the Nation. Another 
°Undation stone of our democratic life will 
taken from us. PL ee 
medicine and hosp n 
Naa bea RIESA about ie © choline taanicn: 
h step toward more socialism is a way 
of no return. People do not escape the in- 
s of national socialism once made— 
Which leads from democracy toward the to- 
Hutterian state, The only escape is revolu- 
Lewis Galantiere, distinguished writer and 
Public figure, has sald, “The strongest enemy 
En democracy is not communism, as such. 
t is centralized power, whatever may be the 
Political philosophy preached by that power.” 
tio is a road of no return—except destruc- 
The competitive society is gone. Private 
enterprise is no more. 
Monopoly takes over—and monopoly in 
er must protect itself. 
This is totalitarianism. 
une trend today is toward the leveling of 
e to a common denominator. This is often 
kz in the name of brotherhood. The 
Ords “cooperation,” “o; tion,” “stand- 
8rdization,” uniformity" are frequently used. 
Great social forces are at work—to raise 
standards of living, to improve the work 
conditions and the wage level, and to clear 
ur cities of their blighted, slum areas. 
A se are wonderful objectives and their re- 
lization in our own day has brought us 
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great satisfaction. This is a part of giving 
every man and family a chance in life. To 
raise the substandard levels of our society 
to a base opportunity for all—is a part of our 
Christian outlook, 

The leveling of life, however, has now come 
to be the removal of the great mountain 
peaks and valleys from our society. It means 
the reduction of all differences among men 
to one common denominator. In the end, 
it means the destruction of individual initia- 
tive and the removal of personal incentive. 

There is something fallacious in the notion 
that everybody must be equal. Everybody 
must have approximately the same income 
and the same purchasing power. Everyone 
must have the same quality of car, home, 
external circumstances and all of this regard- 
less of a man’s creative ability or his pro- 
ductivity. 

Crawford H. Greenwalt has said it so 
strikingly: 

“To be sure, financial reward is only one 
mark of accomplishment.. There are many 
others. Suppose Messrs. Heifetz or Menuhin 
were required to play slightly off key, or pass 
on 91 percent of their technique to less able 
contemporaries, or if Prof, Linus Pauling was 
asked to share 91 percent of the prestige as- 
sociated with the Nobel Prize with less able 
scientific associates.” 

There is something fallacious and even 
tragic when security becomes the first aim 
in a man's life. 

Adlai E. Stevenson has said: 

“Security, whether economic, political, or 
social, has become an individual and nation- 
al obsession. I wonder if we fully realize the 
relationship between this yearning for secur- 
ity and the problem of maintaining our civil 
liberties. Security does not come free. 
Sometimes its price is conformity and group 
thinking.” 

Charles P. Taft has said: 

“Another cause for concern is our cur- 
Tent preoccupation with the goal of ‘security.’ 
It is exerting a subtle and softening influ- 
ence on our culture. I am for cultivating 
security but I cannot agree with the usual 
definition. For children, the important se- 
curity is love and care, For adults, it is 
not necessarily pay or fringe benefits—or 
even guaranteed employment. It is the cer- 
tainty of satisfying human relationships 
within the working group, the social group 
and in the family group. It is something 
social and spiritual and not economic. 

“Our culture tends to underrate the 
spiritual value of calculated risk taking. 
The readiness to meet change, to launch out 
into an unknown way—is not bred into us 
anymore.” 

One of the truly great books of this decade 
is the French scientist, Lecomte du Nouy’s, 
Human Destiny. In this book he lets us 
know that evolution is a thing of God and 
it is related to man’s freedom. 

“Evolution could not *have just happened.’ 
The mathematical chances are a billion to 
one against that. Evolution was a response 
to the divine will. 

“Man arises within the evolutionary 
process, and at a certain moment (say the 
Cro-Magnon Age—30,000 B. C.), man be- 
comes truly a man—by a mutation—when 
God breathes into him a free will—a capacity 
and a duty to choose between good and 
evil—that is to say—a consicence. 

“Human dignity (and man’s hope) ,” says 
du Nouy. “rests_on a new mechanism born 
with conscience, namely free will—which 
orients evolution in a spiritual direction.” 

Collaborators with God In charge of evo- 
lution. This is a new vision. 

It is Jesus Christ who speaks to us in 
‘The Parable of the Talents (Matthew 25: 14- 
30) in words so graphic and striking in their 
force and style. 
their lord's money and each did a different 
thing with that which had been given to 


Three servants received 
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him. Upon the lord's return there was a 
reckoning. As Jesus tells the story, he is 
talking about God and his children. 

Several observations follow our study of 
this parable: 

1. The gifts (the talent—the opportunity) 
given to the three servants were not equal. 
They were not meant to be equal. To one 
servant, he gave 5 talents; to anothey, he 
gave 2; and to a third, he gave 1 talent. 

2. Each servant was free (absolutely free) 
to choose and to act according to his own 
wisdom and desire with that which had been 
given him. The law of self-determination 
was operative. Self-discovery and spiritual 
growth were dependent upon individual en- 
terprise. « 

3. The reward to the two successful ser- 
vants was the same. The measure of their 
success was not (and never is) quantitative 
but qualittaive. It was not a material gain 
that was here noted but a spiritual gain and 
victory. 

4. The punishment to the unsuccessful 
servant was a spiritual loss. It was a spirit- 
ual deprivation of character, 

5. The law nothing succeeds like success, 
is here portrayed. Do not reduce or mini- 
mize the effect and power of success. 

“Unto everyone that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 

What strange philosophy is this—but true. 

The individual and his personal develop- 
ment is more important than the crowd. 

Individual freedom to worship, to work, 
and to live according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience is vastly more important that any 
form of security a nation can afford. 

There is no equality among men, The 
Socialist may seek to push all men to a com- 
mon denominator, hut God does not give men 
equal endowments nor does He make any two 
men alike. Social uniformity spells mo- 
noteny, as well as tragedy. 

Life is an evolutionary process. Men grow 
best when they are free from constraint, free 
to make their own decisions, free to work 
their own problems, and free to accept re- 
sponsibility for their own lives. 

Life's success is not measured by quantity 
but by the quality of its living. It is what 
we do with the opportunity given to us that 
affords our spiritual development, 

This is the life we cherish, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 5. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Need for Scientific and Technical Educa-_ 
tion in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SymiIncTon] deliv- 
€red a most excellent, stimulating, and 
timely address when he spoke before the 
American Vocational Association at its 
Meeting in St. Louis on December 6. 
The address is filled with much valuable 
information on advances in science and 
Scientific and technical education in the 
Soviet Union as compared to our own 
efforts in this important field. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri speaks with great 
authority on the significance and the 
Challenge of the shortage of trained 
Scientific and technical personnel and 
aok this endangers our national secu- 

y. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Missouri printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION: THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


Thank you for the honor of letting me 
Present some of my views to this convention 
of the American Vocational Association. It 
is a privilege to have your distinguished or- 
8anization convene in St. Louis. 

For 50 years Americans have watched with 
Interest and appreciation the growth and 
achievements of what is today the AVA—a 
Breat national education association. 

Your organization and its predecessors 
have furnished the stimulus and much of the 
Organized support for every Federal program 
that has been designed to promote vocation- 
al Instruction. : 

Each year the continued growth of our 
ĉconomy demands more trained and edu- 
cated people. 

The opportunity to learn conforms to one 
of the important aims of our way of life— 
the desire to give each child a chance. 

Today your work to that end is more im- 
Portant than ever before in our history, be- 
Cause the United States is now suffering from 
A shortage of trained scientific and technical 
Personnel to the point where our national 
Security is endangered. 

That is the record, based on recent sworn 
testimony before the United States Senate 
from national leaders in the field of edu- 
cation, 

Security now depends upon highly com- 
plex instruments—atomic A KETER electronic 
brains, radar warning nets, thermonuclear 
developments, supersonic missiles, latest 
model jet planes, etc. 

In order to develop, produce, and maintain 
Such items, it is, of course, essential that we 
have highly trained scientists, engineers, and 

ologists. Upon their shoulders rests the 
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responsibility for keeping America abreast of 
the startling technological advances made by 
the possible enemy. 

We also want a constantly higher standard 
of living. To that end, technological ad- 
vances started originally in the interest of 
national defense almost invariably aid in 
further development of the civilian economy. 

As example, the great stride made during 
World War II in electronics was one of the 
chief reasons television promptly left the 
laboratory for the home, creating our great- 
est postwar industry. 

If we arrive at the ultimate goal of perma- 
nent world peace through universal dis- 
armament, we can, nevertheless, be sure that 
we would still be involved in an extensive 
economic race. 

Through technological. developments, 
America could maintain its position in world 
markets without being forced to exploit labor 
in order to meet foreign competition. 

Therefore, much of our future prosperity 
as well as our security is being decided in to- 
day's schoolrooms. 

This educational battle, part of the current 
cold war, is one we cannot afford to lose. 

But the facts show we are losing it. 

Last year the Soviet Communists gradu- 
ated over twice as many engineers and scien- 
tists as were graduated in the United States. 
This is a complete reversal of the figures of 
only 6 years ago. 

As illustration of what this means to all 
industry, including defense industry, the 
President of MIT testified before the Senate 
that 800 companies were competing for 700 of 
his students—and that this year the situa- 
tion would be worse. 

In 1955, 420 men graduated from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Each of 
these graduates had from 6 to 10 job offers. 

Last year, a company seeking 30 aircraft 
designers spent $30,000 advertising for them 
in 1 month. 

In January 1956, President Eisenhower 
himself reported to the Congress that the 
United States had an inadequate supply of 
scientists, particularly in the field of re- 

earch. 

7 In support of that position, Dr. Willard 
Libby, a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, later testified before the Congress: 

“In our own field of atomic energy, the 
lack of scientific and technical personne! is 
considerably more serious than money or 
raw materials as a limiting factor for the 
future.” 

Dr. Libby added that the AEC has been able 
to hire only a fourth of the trained people 
required by its program. 

phates Gen. Nathan Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, said: 

“Tt is entirely possible that if we cannot get 
enough qualified men to operate and main- 
tain the increasingly complex equipment of 
this jet-electronic-nuclear alr age, the Air 
Force could be forced into a technological 
retreat. 

“In this technical age the military effec- 
tiveness of equipment seems to increase in 
direct proportion to its complexity. If we 
are forced into less complex equipment, we 
are forced to be less effective. Thus, our 
skilled manpower shortage could, in effect, 
force us to surrender to the Soviets advan- 
tages that would be equivalent to technologi- 
cal breakthroughs on their part.” 

So goes this buildup of evidence. Only 
last summer General LeMay testified before 
the Senate that the serious lack of trained 


people In his command had resulted in more 
accidents, and more deaths, 

The Soviet Union is now our greatest eco- 
nomic and technological competitor. They 
have launched what is probably the most 
ambitious technical educational program 
ever undertaken by any country in the his- 
tory of the world. 

This Russian program ts designed spe- 
cifically to overcome the industrial and sci- 
entific lead of the West. When our military 
experts visited Moscow last June, Khrushchev 
Suenos and reemphasized that fact to 

em. 

Current statistics show that this objective 
of the Kremlin is being realized. 

The Communists are now our rivals in the 
development of atomic energy. They are 
ahead in some phases of missile research and 
production, in jet-engine development, and 
in certain modern combat planes. 

This growing Communist superiority in 
part of the qualitative defense race becomes 
even more serious when we realize they are 


` alrerdy far ahead of us in nearly all fields 


in the quantitative race—such fields as 
trained military manpower, mechanized di- 
visions, submarines, and modern combat air- 
planes. 

One of the reasons for this dangerous con- 
dition is that the Soviet Union has now 
built up the world's largest reserve of trained 
scientific and technical personnel. 

A recent report of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy states -Russia now has an 
estimated 890,000 trained scientists and engi- 
neers, whereas the United States has some 
760.000. 

Based on the present programs of each 
country, the prospects for the years ahead 
are even less encouraging. 

In 1954, the latest year of available figures, 
the United States granted scien- 
tific and engineering degrees to 53,507 gradu- 
ates, This number is less than 50 percent 
of the number of similar degrees awarded in 
1950. ; 

By way of contrast, in 1954 the Soviets 
conferred some 104,000 preliminary scientific 
and engineering degrees, an increase for them 
of approximately 150 percent in 4 years. 

Here are some illustrations of this startling 
trend: Only about 15 percent, or approxi- 
mately 375,000, of college students presently 
enrolled in this country are in the scien- 
tific and engineering fields. In Russia, some 
50 percent, or approximately 543,000 college 
students, are now studying in these fields. 

We can see the justification behind Pre- 
mier Bulganin’s recent statement, when he 
asserted that by 1960 the Soviet Union would 
have nearly doubled its scientific personnel. 

In an address last year at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, stated: 

“In round numbers the Soviets will gradu- 
ate about 1,200,000 in the sciences in the 
10 years from 1950 to 1960, while the com- 
parable United States figure will be about 
900,000,” 

At the Atoms for Peace Conference in 
Geneva, for the first time in many years, 
some of our leading scientists met and 
talked with scientists from the Soviet Union. 

After this conference, Lewis Strauss, 
poy i of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
8 : 

“What we learned was enough to shatter 
any complacency we may have in regard to 
our own imagination and ability.” 
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In further confirmation of that position, 
Dr. John Dunnings, World War II director 
of research for atomic development at Co- 
lumbia University, said recently of the So- 
viets: 

“Those of us who haye come up against 
them in competition have had the utmost 
respect for the quality of their scientific 
and engineering. achievements, 

“In the guided-missile field, both short- 
range and intercontinental weapons able to 
carry thermonuclear warheads, they have 
done exceedingly well. Some estimates put 
us several years behind them in certain 
areas. If we fall behind in this competition 
as we are in grave danger of doing, we lay 
ourselves wide open for the most fantastic 
international holdup.” 

In that connection, did you notice how 
quickly England and France agresd to a 
cease-fire in Egypt after Premier Bulganin 
threatened rocket warfare unless they 
stopped fighting. 

This only confirms General Spaatz’ recent 
warning to the effect that if the Russians 
were first with the intermediate-range mis- 
sile—as is now probable—they could black- 
mail all Europe. 

Each month that goes by furnishes addi- 
tional evidence’ that any nation which de- 
veloped atomic and hydrogen bombs so soon 
after our own successful efforts, can never 
again be described as scientifically retarded. 

Nor is there any evidence whatever that 
the present quality of Soviet science will 
diminish. In fact, a report last March from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
stated: 

“The training given Soviet engineers and 
scientists is of a high order and compares 
favorably with the best in the United States 
and Europe. Soviet universities, colleges, 
and technical institutes have achieved a 
helpful combination of formal education 
with guided industrial practice and re- 
search.” 

And so it would appear obvious that un- 
less our present educational policies and pro- 
grams are changed quickly and radically, 
any scientific lead we may have vis-a-vis the 
Communists will soon vanish. 

To avoid that tragedy if possible, we must 
first analyze why the United States is suffer- 
ing from such a shortage of trained people; 
and then seek the best means for correction. 

The chief reason for the present short sup- 
ply of scientists, engineers, and technicians 
is failure to develop our available potential 
brainpower. 

As example, the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, previously referred 
to, states that 8 out of every 10 potential 
engineer-science students in this country 
never receive a college degree. 

Two of these 10 potentials do not take 
college preparatory courses; in other words, 
they have the ability, but do not use it. 


Three more of the 10 do not go to college 
because they cannot afford the cost, 

As illustration of this latter problem, only 
last month the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
published two case histories which illustrate 
what America-is losing. 

These histories were described as follows: 

“Lost: One potentially fine engineer. A 
boy who ranked fifth in a class of 200. IQ, 
120. He easily handled, in high school, 
mathematics, English, and social studies. In- 
stead of going to engineering school as he 
yearned to do, he had to go to work. 

“The youth is 1 of 7 children in the 
family. The father, uneducated, earns $300 
a month. So the boy works as a draftsman 
(very junior grade) to bring money into the 
house. Although he has been out of school 


for 2 years, the youth is still available for 
scholarship.” 
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The second case. 

“Lost, irretrievably lost: One brilliant re- 
search chemist, a girl who ranked first in 
her class. Her mother, a widow, was sup- 
porting the girl and two other children on 
pay of $200 a month. 

“The girl tried for 6 scholarships, won 1 
paying one-half tuition at a local university. 
Financially, she wasn't able to accept it. She 
is working as a secretary and is helping the 
family. After 18 months of office work she 
is not interested In returning to classes—not 
even if she were given a full scholarship.” 

‘These cases are but typical of the problem 
of many other gifted high school students— 
young people who want to obtain the train- 
ing, but haven't got the money. 

Of the qualified men and women who do 
enter college, only a relatively small number 
study in technological fields. 

One reason for this fact is the lack of engi- 
neering and science scholarships. 

Most young people believe also that the 
road to an engineering or science degree is 
too long, too hard, and too costly for the 
eventual benefits derived, because they must 
face 6 to 10 years of expensive schooling, in- 
duction into the armed services’ somewhere 
along the way, and therefore a good chance 
of graduating in debt. 

Of those who do go to college, about one- 
half are girls. Very few of the latter have 
the mathematical training necessary to pur- 
sue engineering or scientific work. 

To complete the picture, the record shows 
that but two of the originally qualified 10 
actually receive an engineering or scientific 
degree. 

There are some other reasons for this un- 
fortunate condition. 

One is the inadequate high school curricu- 
lum now prevalent all over America, 

In some States, one-fourth of the high 
schools teach no mathematics whatever. 

In many high schools the athletic coach 
teaches the sciences as a secondary duty. 

Only a few of our largest high schools have 
really adequate science or shop facilities. 

These inadequacies are further emphasized 
by the almost universal lack of qualified 
teachers. : 

The reasons for this latter situation are 
well known to most of you. In practically 
no community does the modern teacher, 
whether his field be science or English, en- 
joy the respect afforded the local doctor, 
lawyer, banker or businessman. 

Instead, the teacher is often viewed as the 
time-worn, absent-minded professor, con- 
tent to be relegated to a world of books, 
blackboards and chalk dust. s 

As a result, his salary is low, and a subject 
of debate in the local school board. Often 
the best qualified man is not hired, rather 
the one who will accept the job for the least 
pay. 

The Nation’s potential brainpower is in the 
hands of those who train our youth. They 
therefore control much of the future of our 
country. 


But because of low pay, lack of community 
standing, and the general apathy of our citi- 
zenry, fewer qualified people are now joining 
the teaching profession. 

This is particularly true in the fields of 
engineering and science. 

In the some fifty-four colleges and univer- 
sities of Missouri, last year we graduated 3 
people trained to teach chemistry, and 2 
trained to teach physics. In fact, in the 
entire United States, only 228 students were 
graduated to teach physics, an appalling con- 
dition if one faces up to what is going on in 
the world today. 

These are but some of the reasons we would 
appear to be passing over to the Communists 
superiority in trained technical people. 
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Now, how are we going to break through 
this brainpower bottleneck? 

No piece-meal approach can longer suffice. 
It is with that premise that we present the 
following seven-point plan: 

1, National educational associations such 
as AVA should go all out in their encour- 
agement of educational authorities in every 
State to adopt, as a requirement, the study 


of mathematics; plus some science and some 


technical vocational training. 

No group is better suited to work on this 
Job than your own. 

There will be objections, but they are more 
than counterbalanced by the growing peril. 

2. In cooperation with State associations, 
national associations should recommend 
some form of testing program in the ele- 
mentary schools. In this way we could 
discover, at a relatively early age, those stu- 
dents capable of doing college work, 

As early as the 6th or 7th grade, and con- 
stantly thereafter, students should be in- 
formed of the type and amount of all college 
scholarships available, of the job opportu- 
nities in various engineering and scientific 
fields, and of the great and growing need for - 
skilled people in these areas. 

3. The problem of inadequate laboratory 
and shop facilities must be faced in con- 
junction with efforts to correct the growing 
lack of schoolrooms. Funds should be ear- 
marked for the former as well as the latter. 

In this connection, all educational associ- 
ations should take every possible step to 
show industry and business why it is in their 
own interest to help in the training programs 
of those they are bound to need. 

4. We must face up to the growing prob- 
lem of inadequate teachers, and take the 
necessary steps to correct this condition. 
This will require more recognition and better 
salaries. Even so, their service cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. Like the air 
we breathe, they are essential to our con- 
tinued existence. 

5. In order to make it possible to train 
students who want to teach mathematics, 
sclence, and vocational training, the Federal 
Government should establish scholarships in 
qualified colleges and universities. 

Here is another field where, in its own 
interest, private industry should be encour- 
aged to provide scholarships in areas of its 
own choosing. 

6. There should be Federal scholarship 
programs at the college and graduate school 
level, They likewise should be supported as 
much as possible by business and industry. 

7. The selective-service program should be 
revised so that students with extraordinary 
aptitude in engineering and the sciences 
could either complete their active-duty re- 
quirements during the summers between 
terms, or join a special scientific reserve corps 
comparable to ROTC, but one embodying a 
specialized training program. 

Upon graduation, the young men involved 
would serve their remaining military obli- 
gation in military jobs requiring technical 
training; perhaps eyen in such vital agencies 
as the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In summary, this 7-point program seeks 
the education of those qualified young peo- 
ple who are now being lost to advanced 
learning. 

They are prerequisites to our goal for a 
better life. 

But they are also needed to maintain our 
freedom. 

To our youth, therefore, it is our duty 
to pass on-the torch of liberty. 

Given the opportunity, they will accept, 
With eager hands, 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ” 


Why Russian Seapower? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
January 7 I asked unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an interesting article on the 
Soviet naval buildup entitled “Why Rus- 
Sian Seapower?” ‘The article, which was 
written by Col. J. D. Hittle, legislative 
assistant to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps appeared in the Marine 
Corps Gazette of November 1956. 
` I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will require 3% pages of 
the Recorp, at a cost of $256.66. Not- 
withstanding the cost estimate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY RUSSIAN SEAPOWER? 
(By Col. J. D. Hittle) 


“The Soviet nayal buildup is the most sig- 
nificant development in the Soviet grand 
strategy since World War II.” 

So testified Adm. Arleigh A. Burke before 
the United States Senate Armed Services 
Committee on February 28, 1956. Such & 
statement by the Chief of Naval Operations 
certainly provides abundant reason for & 
closer look at the burgeoning naval strength 
of the Soviet Union. Although some Western 
naval leaders have become acutely aware of 
the new Russian seapower, it is only realistic 
to recognize that this most significant de- 
Velopment in Soviet postwar strategy has 
Teceived little more than a perfunctory rec- 
Ognition by the collective military mind of 
the Western World. 

From time to time there have been some 
Press stories and a few popular magazine ac- 
counts concerning the growing Russian Navy. 
Yet this highly significant feature of Rus- 
sian strategy has largely been overshadowed 
by the more spectacular East-West airpower. 
missile, and thermonuclear claims. These, of 
course, are of profound importance in the 
determination of power relationships between 
‘the Communist and the free world. 

The narrowness of western strategic think- 
Ing does not stem from the great amount of 
attention it has devoted to Soviet air, missile, 
and thermonuclear achievements and claims, 
but rather from the all too small amount of 
concern that Soviet seapower growth has 
generated in the western military mind. 

The Western World has focused its strate- 
gic attention almost exclusively in the skies 
and in so doing has largely overlooked the 
seas. This is not to say that it is wrong to 
give keen attention to every aspect of East- 
West airpower competition. In fact, any 
western national or international defense 
program that did not seek to assure airpower 
supremacy would be inviting disaster for the 
free world. 


Yet, from the standpoint of sound strate- 
gic thought, it must be recognized that no 
one kind of military power constitutes a 
guaranty of survival in the world struggle. 
The Red conquest can, in accordance with 
Communist doctrine, be waged by all the 
Weapons of war and policy. Thus the stra- 
tegic flexibility of Communist methods un- 
derlines the hazards inherent in any free 
world decision to rely upon any one weapon 
or kind of military power as the chosen in- 
strument of western defense. 
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Defense against global Communist aggres- 
sion requires broad-gauged strategic vision 
that assures against a kind of military 
thought that operates within only a specific 
sector of the strategic spectrum. 

What has happened is that while the free 
world has since the end of World War II 
been preoccupied with the dramatic, im- 
portant and intensely competitive fields of 
high speed, long-range aircraft and ther- 
monuclear explosives, the men in the Krem- 
lin have deliberately and swiftly built up 
Russian sea power to the point where today 
it poses gravest threats to the security of 
the free world, The Kremlin's success in 
creating this new naval threat without dis- 
turbing the West's almost complete preoc- 
cupation with airpower competition may 
well, when the history of these times is writ- 
ten, stand as the most extensive and funda- 
mental strategic deception in all history. 
What the new Soviet seapower has done in 
a relatively few years to the West's power 
position is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Consider, for instance, the following long- 

historical implication: 

oe prom the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588 until World War II—over three cen- 
turies—England ruled the seas, holding un- 
questioned first rank among the world sea- 
powers. By the end of World War II England 
had passed seapower supremacy to the United 
States. Yet, in terms of world power rela- 

, a virtual seapower monopoly was 
wea is the free world while the United 
States was the first, and England was the 
sea er. Russia in World 


hat of 
Trost numerically become the second ranking 
nant realized that the rise of the 
Russian Navy has not only destroyed the 
West's postwar seapower monopoly, but also 
now poses & critical challenge even to our 
control of the seas, the full import of Ad- 
miral Burke's statement on the significance 
of Soviet naval power becomes clearly eyident. 

But there is much more involved than the 
basic fact of rapid and continuing growth of 
the Soviet Navy and the recognition of its 
numerical position as the second ranking sea- 
power. Because of the vastness of its scope 
and fundamental influence it has on world 
strategy, the Soviet seapower program pre- 
sents an intriguing and illuminating subject 
for analysis. Examination of the reasons be- 
hind this new Soviet seapower should give 
further insight into the policies and objec- 
tives of the Soviet leadership which has not 
forsaken the goal of world domination. 

It ts only realistic to recognize that the 
major features of Soviet policy, and particu- 
lariy military policy, usually are the products 
of cold calculation and evaluation in terms 
of Soviet objectives and methods. It is‘high- 
ly unlikely that the present naval program, 
involving such heavy investment in material 
and technological skill, would be adopted 
and followed if it did not further Commu- 
nist interest in the world power struggle. 
Thus. the present Soviet naval program can 
hardly be the result of a hasty decision or 

egic caprice, 
E that. are the strategic implications 
and Communist policy clues inherent in the 
viet seapower? 

ayes with, the fundamental nature of 
the Russian naval forces warrants attention. 
Basically, the Soviet fleet is built around an 
unprecedented submarine force, plus cruis- 
ers, a large proportion of destroyers, and a 
strong shore-based naval air arm. 

Soviet submarine strength is authorita- 
tively estimated to total 400. Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Thomas emphasized the 
significance of this number of Soviet sub- 
marines by pointing out to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee: “The Nazis at the start 
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of World War II. had only 57 submarines, and 
at one time we thought we might lose the 
war. * * * Today the Soviets have not 57, 
but 400. They are ones.” 

As to cruisers, it is estimated that the Rus- 
sian Navy has 24, with 6 more Sverdlov class 
under construction. According to recent re- 
ports, current Soviet cruiser construction has 
been temporarily suspended in order to 
change the main ordnance from guns to mis- 
siles. Destroyers total about 150, of which 50 
were completed since World War II. Soviet 
naval aviation is estimated to amount to 
about 4,000 planes. 

These strength estimates of principal 
Soviet naval types suffice to indicate the basic 
structure of the Red fleet. It is readily ap- 
parent that the seagoing backbone of Rus- 
sian naval strength is the submarine feet. 
Cruisers and destroyers constitute some addi- 
tional versatility as does the large shore- 
based naval aviation. 

In essence, this is a fleet created for specific 
purposes. That purpose is to deny the 
Western World—in the final analysis this 
means the United States—control of the high 
seas, and particularly the approaches to 
U.S.S.R. 

If it is correct to assume that a prime pur- 
pose of Soviet naval power is the denial rather 
then control of the seas, then it follows that 
the Kremlin policymakers have made an in- 
teresting appraisal of the free world’s strate- 
gic position. Such Soviet assessment of the 
free world’s military position indicates a clear 
recognition of the geographic fact that the 
common denominator of ‘the nations still 
outside the Red orbit is their final depend- 
ence on the sea for peace-time trade and 
wartime survival. Indeed, there is sound 
geographic reasoning behind the assertion 
that the free world is economically and mili- 
tarily an oceanic confederation. 

It is precisely against this free world de- 
pendence on the sea that Soviet strategy 
has pointed its new and still increasing naval 
power. 

Apparently the Kremlin has further rea- 
soned that the maritime character of the 
non-Communist oceanic confederation poses 
widely differing wartime naval requirements 
for the United States and the Soviet Union. 

From the standpoint of the United States 
there is a vital need and obligation to assure 
the continued use of sea lanes for transport 
of men and material to our allies, and the 
import by this country of critical strategic 
raw materials necessary for wartime indus- 
trial consumption, This situation imposes 
on the United States the naval task of main- 
taining control of the seas in order to use 
the seas. This fs in direct contrast with the 
Soviet seapower requirement which would 
be to deny us control and use of the seas. 
In any warfare, land, sea or alr, it is gen- 
erally a less difficult task to deny than it is to 
control and utilize, 

Denial is a negative act, while the act of 
control and use is positive in nature. The 
reason for the unprecedented emphasis on 
submarines, complemented by fast cruisers 
and destroyers, in the Soviet scheme of war- 
fare becomes understandable. It is a fleet 
designed to deny rather than control the 
seas. It is the kind of fleet that stems from 
Soviet recognition that it is the sealanes 
that bind together the non-Communist na- 
tions. It is for the wartime purpose of sev- 
ering those sealane sinews of the free world 
that the new Soviet seapower has been cre- 
ated, 

Closely allied with the denial mission of 
the Soviet Navy is the mission of helping 
defend against the projection of United 
States seapower into the Eurasian land mass. 
The peculiar composition of Soviet naval 
power is highly appropriate to the mission 
of defense, Not only is a submarine fleet 
especially useful for the defensive role, but 
the shore-based air arm would contribute to 
the prosecution of the Navy's defensive mis- 
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sion by providing air action coordinated with 
naval action over the sea approaches. 

The composition of the Soviet 
fleet, designed for the dual denial-defensive 
missions, provides also a limited offense 
capability in connection with furthering the 
land advance of communism. This offensive 
mission is the protection of the sea flank 
of the Soviet armies. Actually such a limit- 
ed offensive capability is not, in terms of 
Soviet military thought, a restraining or in- 
adequate contribution, for Russian strategic 
doctrine has, both under the Tsars and the 
Soviets, viewed the protection of the army's 
sea flank to be a proper role of the navy. 

This historic role of Russian sea forces 
is, of course, not only an expression of Rus- 
sia’s recognition that her power base is land 
oriented, but it is also highly appropriate 
for the seaward protection of communism's 
great enveloping sweep of Eurasia. That 
sweep, beginning in Manchuria in 1946 has 
proceeded southward and westward around 
the Pacific rim of Asia and, as such, con- 
stitutes the largest scale strageic flanking 
movement in all history. The development 
of the present naval force designed to pro- 
tect that sea flank is from the Communist 
standpoint conveniently timed, as the ad- 
vance spearheads of the envelopment have 
reached southeast Asia, an area historically 
sensitive to seapower. 

Viewed in terms of Soyiet grand strategy, 
the function of the Red fleet in protecting 
the sea flank of the Communist advance 
around the Western rim of the Pacific is an 
offensive and yet, in the narrower sense, 
such a protective naval mission is, opera- 
tionally, essentially defensive in character. 
The same kind of a ficet as is designed for the 
denial-defensive role is appropriate for the 
job of protecting communism’s sea flank in 
Asi 


a. 

Such a role for the Soviet naval forces 
fn the Pacific presents the problem of bases. 
Aside from Viadivostok there is no major 
Soviet naval base on Russia's Pacific litteral. 
Need of bases for the southward projection 
of Soviet naval power is apparently being an- 
swered through agreement with the Red 
Chinese Government for Soviet use of Chin- 
ese Pacific ports. In spite of the highly 
propagandized Soviet turnover of Port Arthur 
to the Mao regime, there is, significantly, no 
evidence that in relinquishing control of that 
base the Russian Government is being de- 
prived of use of Port Arthur for elements of 
the Soviet Pacific Fleet. Also of significance 
are the reports that Soviet naval units have 
been accorded use of facilities at Tsingtao 
and Shanghai. 

Such Sino-Soviet accord with respect to 
exploitation of Russian naval power in the 
Western Pacific underlines and strengthens 
the role of the Soviet navy as the intended 
protector of communism’s Pacific flank. 
Also, such utilization of Red Chinese bases 
is necessary to the Red fleet's functions of 
denying United States use of Western and 
Southeast Pacific sealanes and defense of the 
sea approaches to Eastern Eurasia, The 
creation of a Communist controlled China, 
economically, ideologically and militarily 
aligned with the Soviet Union is the most 
significant achievement of Red Russia’s mas- 
ter plan of Communist expansion and con- 
quest. Sino-Soviet recognition of the stra- 
tegic fact that mainland China would be 
particularly vulnerable to Western sea power 
in event of hostilities provides further in- 
centive for Sino-Soviet cooperation for the 
use of Russian sea power in Pacific Asia. 

This post-World War II emergence of the 
Soviet Navy in the Far East is already pro- 
foundly affecting the Free World's position in 
the Pacific sea power arena, Indicative of 
the impact it has made on our strategic posi- 
tion is the statement of Adm. Robert B, 
Carney, just prior to his recent retirement as 
Chief of Naval Operations: “We no longer 
have a monopoly on strength at sea in the 
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Pacific.” This statement deserves the most 
thoughtful consideration. Its implications 
are alarming and meaningful in terms of the 
security of the Free World. The loss of our 
sea power monopoly in the Pacific Basin is a 
strategic development of transcendent im- 
portance to the United States. Such a de- 
velopment is seen in clearer perspective 
when it is remembered that a cardinal fea- 
ture of United States policy has been the 
sea power control of the Pacific. In fact, one 
of the l:ey underlying reasons for war with 
Japan was Japan's challenge of United States 
control of the Western Pacific. 

Soviet efforts to establish Arctic Sea routes 
from the White Sea around the northern rim 
of the Soviet Union to the Pacific is directly 
related to Russian naval growth. Such Arctic 
routes have limited use, for available infor- 
mation indicates that the Arctic passage can 
be made during only 2 months each year. 
Yet, use of the Arctic routes for 2 months 
per year contributes both flexibility and pro- 
tection to the Soviet naval forces. By using 
the Arctice sealane, Red fleet units might be 
transferred to and from the Pacific without 
hazarding the longer travel and exposure to 
free world seapower that would accompany 
Soviet use of the conventional Europe to 
Pacific route via Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Suez, the Indian Ocean, and 
finally the southeast Asian seapower funnels 
that control the eastern entrances into the 
western Pacific. 

Thus, it can be readily seen that Soviet 
emphasis on new and more powerful ice- 
breakers and greater meteorological activity 
in the north is not all in the interest of pure 
science. To the extent that Russia can use 
the Arctic sealane, then to that extent Rus- 
sia has a “covered route of approach” for her 
naval units to the Pacific Basin. 

Also, it is worth noting that the Russian 
use of Chinese mainland bases for the south- 
ward extension of Soviet seapower has real 
precedent. The current Sino-Soviet arrange- 
ment parallels and, in an historical sense, 
continues the secret provisions of the famous 
Li-Labanov agreement of 1896. One of the 
secret clauses of that diplomatic instrument 
granted Russia's naval units use of Chinese 
Yellow Sea ports. Parenthetically, it should 
be observed that the methods and objectives 
of Soviet expansion in Asia have much in 
common with the imperialism of Tsarist 
Russia. 


Just as the composition of the new Soviet 
navy provides clues as to its strategic em- 
ployment in event of war, the simple fact 
that Russia has, at great effort, created a 
large navy casts further light on the nature 
of Soviet strategic thinking as to the possi- 
bility of an all out East-West war and its 
character if it should happen. Following are 
possible lines of Soviet strategic thinking 
ragarding all-out war as reflected in the de- 
cision to create the new Soviet navy: 

(a) That thermonuclear weapons have 
brought the world to the threshold of atomic 
stalemate and that long-range missiles with 
thermonuclear warheads will push the world 
across that threshold. If this belief should 
prove correct, then an East-West war would, 
of necessity, be waged by means less than a 
thermonuclear exchange. In such an even- 
tuality, seapower would play a major role. 

(b) That, if through gross miscalculation, 
an all-out East-West war should break out, 
the initial thermonuclear exchange would re- 
sult in a vast exchange of destruction with 
each side's airbases, missile launching sites, 
and strategic land-based aircraft de- 
stroyed, neutralized, or drastically reduced in 
a matter of hours. Accordingly, Soviet stra- 
tegic thought may well have recognized that 
the margin of victory may depend on the 
combat capabilities of fleet units at sea, and 
hence not pinpointed and destroyed in the 
initial thermonuclear exchange. Missile- 
launching naval vessels, particularly subma- 
rines, would, in such a situation, play a crit- 
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ically important, perhaps decisive, role. The 
huge and still rapidly expanding Soviet sub- 
marine fleet reflects Russian awareness of 
such a possible war development. Also, re- 
cent reports that the Soviet Navy has devel- 
oped equipment and techniques for sub- 
merged launching of missiles Indicates Soviet 
attention to such a role for the Red navy's 
submarines. 

(c) That, after the initial and indecisive 
thermonuclear exchange a war of attrition 
would follow. Not only would the Red navy 
have the missile launching tasks just men- 
tioned, but a war of attrition would be char- 
acterized by the Soviet Navy's attempt to 
exccute the dual denial-defensive role dis- 
cussed above. Free world victory and sur- 
vival would hinge on western ability to per- 
severe through a vicious oceanic struggle for 
control of the seas. 

It appears, consequently, that Soviet grand 
strategy visualizes multiple tasks for the 
Red navy in event of a general East-West 
war, The primary task would be to perform 
the denial-defensive mission. In addition, 
special elements of the submarine fleet would 
have a missile-firing role. Ancillary mis- 
sions, all closely related to the denial- 
defensive role, would include surface and 
land-based naval air protection for am- 
phibious moves against free world positions 
on the Eurasian littoral, and harassing and 
feinting maneuvers by cruiser and destroyer 
forces. 

Thus far we have centered our attention 
on the wartime implications of Soviet naval 
power. While there can be little doubt as to 
the importance the Kremlin attaches to the 
Red navy's role in the event of general war, 
it is highly possible, perhaps probable, that 
Kremlin strategy envisions for the Red navy 
a long-range “peacetime” mission that 
eclipses even the critically important roles 
with which it would be charged in war. 

It is in connection with the Khrushchey- 
Zhukov switch from Stalin belligerency to 
the New Look of sweetness and cooperation 
which indicates a belief that the Red aggres- 
sion will be more effectually continued by 
means less than general war. 

It is evident that the Soviet leadership has 
concluded that the armed strength of the 
free world requires a change in Communist 
tactics. In keeping with Communist doc- 
trine for flexibility in the methods for prose- 
cuting the world conquest, a new emphasis 
is currently being placed on trade as the 
weapon of Red conquest. Soviet trade has 
very fundamental purposes as an instrument 
for strengthening and advancing the cause 
of world domination. 

It is being used to bind China and the 
Asian and European Red satellites to the 
Soviet Union, thus forming a tight-knit eco- 
nomic bloc, the heart of which is the Soviet 
Union. Such shrewd employment of trade 
as an instrument of foreign policy reflects 
Russian recognition of the oft-repeated his- 
torical fact that the flag follows the trade. 

Ever since the end of World War II the 
Soviet Union has been diligently construct- 
ing a Communist economic bloc by means of 
direct trade agreements between Russia and 
the other Communist-controlled nations 
supplemented by trade agreements between 
the satellites themselves. Not only has this 
policy provided for exchange of goods, but 
it has been furthered and implemented by 
an aggressive program for construction of 
rail lines that tie Chinese communications 
into the Soviet-controlled Trans-Siberian 
and Turk-Sib lines. 

Thus by communications and trade Russia 
binds together the Communist world and 
seeks to entice neutrals into it. Nor is it 
an accident that the commercial and com- 
munications center of the Communist world 
is the Soviet Union. 

As a result of the Communist world’s com- 
mercial and communication focus on the So- 
viet Union, this vast Red economic, military, 
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and political bloc is oriented toward inner 
Eurasia and away from the seas. 

However, the exact opposite strategic ort- 
entation occurs when Soviet power tactics 
Place emphasis on trade with nations of 
the non-Communist bioc., With the possible 
exception of some nations of western Europe, 
Significant Soviet trade with the non-Com- 
Mmunist countries could be accomplished only 
by sea transport. Where this Soviet pene- 
tration by trade is attempted, the sealanes 
ee the line of commercial communica- 

n: 

In the Far East, for example, the Soviet 
Union is dangling the bait of Communist 
trade before a Japan hungry for the conti- 
nental Asian markets she lost by losing 
World War II. Because Japan is an island 
Nation, trade with Russia and other na- 
tions of the Soviet bloc would be by sea. 

So, too, would the sea be the critical factor 
in Red trade with the Philippines, Indonesia, 
southeast and southern Asia. 

All of which emphasizes the geopolitical 
fact that while the Soviet Union and the 
Communist bloc she dominates are land- 
Oriented and have their power based on Red 
control of the heartland, the rim land and 
fringing islands of Eurasia are primarily 
amenable to the influence of sea power. It 
Was this great strategic truth that formed 
the basis of Nicholas Spykeman's geopolitical 
thesis that the rimland of Eurasia is separ- 
ate and distinct from heartland Eurasia as & 
world power factor. 


to the geographical borders of land-power 
Eurasia. In the east, Manchuria, China, and 
parts of southeast Asia were engulfed. The 
vast deserts and mountain ranges in the 
South blunted the Red expansion. In the 
west the tier of states comprising Europe's 
historic “shatter-shiela” occupies the Euro- 
pean area most remote from the sea and 
hence most vulnerable to Soviet land power. 
As for the rest of Europe there were cer- 
tainly other major factors that strengthened 
their resistance to Red expansion. Yet, there 
is far more than a cartographic coincidence 
in the fact that the portions of Europe pre- 
served from Communist domination were 
those farthest from the center of Commu- 
nist land power and, conversely, the closest to 
the maritime influence. 

The present problem of United States base 
facilities in Iceland has a direct relation- 
ship to the Soviet Union's current trade and - 
sea power policies. 

As World War II so clearly demonstrated. 
Iceland strategically dominates the North 
Atlantic sea lanes. Use of Icelandic bases 
is vitally necessary for the protection of 
United States-European convoys against an 
enemy possessing a significant air, surface, 
or submarine capability. There can be no 
doubt but that Allied possession and ex- 
ploitation of Icelandic bases was of crucial 
importance in achieving eventual victory over 
the German wolfpacks, air, and surface raid- 
ers. 
Obviously the Kremlin planners have ac- 
curately gaged Iceland's indispensable war- 
time role in preserving the free world’s use 
of the North Atlantic convoy routes. To 
Prevent United States or NATO use of Ice- 
landic bases would be a victory of first mag- 
nitude for the Communist strategy of split- 
ting the free world by denying it use of the 
seas in event of war. 

The method by which the Communist 
Planners have sought to effect the dislodge- 
ment of United States forces from Iceland 
illustrates the current Communist use of 
trade and economic influence as means of 
trying to improve the Soviet Union's sea- 
power position. 

Five years ago the Communist bloc was, at 
best, an insignificant part of Icelandic ex- 
port market, In 1952 Britain was buying a _ 
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large portion of Iceland’s annual fish catch. 
Suddenly, the British market was closed to 
Iceland fish. This posed a grave economic 
problem for Iceland, as fish is its only sig- 
nificant cash product, 

This was a situation which -world commu- 
nism felt it could exploit by using Red trade 
as a weapon. The result is that today the 
Red bloc is a major buyer of Icelandic fish 
and Russia accounts for almost 40 percent 
of Iceland's foreign trade. 

Again the world has a persuasive example 
of how cultural and even political relation- 
ships are influenced by commerce. It is cer- 
tainly not by coincidence that, as the New 
York Times recently reported, there are 20 
Communist propaganda publications in Ice- 
land (total population 158,000), and they 
include a wide range of subject matter from 
newspapers to comic books and philosophic 
treatises, covering every element of the Ice- 
landic population. Nor can it be mere co- 
incidence that the issue of United States 
bases has become acute since the Soviet 
Union has become such a large factor in Ice- 
land's economy. 

Thus the situation in Iceland serves as a 
potent example of how the Soviet Union is 
using trade in an attempt to weaken the free 
world’s seapower potential and, in turn, to 
enhance the relative position of Russian sea- 
power. It would appear that Soviet strate- 
gists have not forgotten that although the 
Allies in World War II possessed the Icelandic 
bases, a German Navy that entered the war 
with a total of 57 submarines came pre- 
cariously close to severing the sealanes on 
which our European allies were dependent 
for survival. 

The free world must not forget how nar- 
row in World War II was the margin of vic- 
tory in the North Atlantic. Neither can 
the free world forget that the Soviet Navy's 
submarine fleet today surpasses many times 
the total of Hitler’s undersea craft on the 
eve of World War I. 

Just as the free world is an oceanic con- 
federation, so, also is NATO, in essense, a 
maritime alliance. Thus, from Japan in the 
Pacific around Asia to the Near East, Africa, 
the Mediterranean world, the North Atlantic, 
and on to Latin America, the influence of 
Soviet trade can be brought to bear only 
by the sea. 

Western Europe, with its well-developed 


* vail net, is not isolated by great geographical 


barriers from the Soviet Union, and could 
conceivably trade by land routes with the 
Communist nations. Yet, Western European 
orientation has been and still is toward the 
west and the sea. 

Elsewhere the sea, again, has served as a 
vast moat defending the Australian and 
American ‘continents against the dynamic 
overland expansion of communism. 

Thus, the inwardness of the highly prop- 
agandized Red switch from cannon and 
tirade to commerce and trade becomes more 
logical. It has become clear to the Kremlin 
that the Red conquest of the world had 
pretty well expanded to its landpower lim- 
its. In so doing, Communist landpower was 
restrained by the historic barriers dividing 
the fringing islands and the rimland from 
heartland Eurasia. 

However, it must be realized that trade 
as a weapon of Red conquest is not a com- 
plete innovation, for Soviet Russia has long 
used trade as an instrument of her policy. 
The present significance of Red trade lies in 
the new emphasis being placed upon it as, 
apparently, currently the primary weapon 
of Communist aggression. 

With so much gained for communism in 
so relatively short a time, it appears that 
the Soviet leadership, following Red teach- 
ings on flexibility of weapons and tactics, has 
rejected the risks of an all-out war and de- 
cided to continue the aggression by the slow- 
er yet less risky process of attempted pene- 
tration and absorption through trade, 
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Thus, the long-range Kremlin planners 
could hardiy have failed to recognize that 
the Red Trojan horse of trade could be de- 
livered within the citadel of the free world 
only by sea, Whatever the Soviet leaders 
may be, they are not blind to history. If 
history teaches any object lesson it is this: 
A> nation that wishes maritime commerce 
must have naval power to go with it. Once 
again, from the viewpoint of Soviet strategy, 
there is reason rather than caprice behind 
the seapower rise of the Soviet Union. 
Whether it is by coincidence or the result 
of precise long-range calculation the recent 
tactical switch to conquest by commercial 
enticement is certainly well attuned to Rus- 
sia’s emergence as the world’s second sen- 
power. 

However, in regard to protection of trade 
as it was in connection with combat mis- 
sions, the Soviet navy is unbalanced and 
hence specialized. Such a navy, designed for 
& war task of denying the United States con- 
trol and use of the high seas and defending 
the sea approaches to Eurasia, would not 
have, in general war, the capability of con- 
oe the high seas for Communist overseas 
trade. 

Consequently, it would seem that under 
conditions short of war the Red navy would 
serye as a potent indicator of Russia's in- 
terest in maritime affairs and a reminder 
that her sea commerce is not without naval 
backup. There is no doubt but what a 
show of the hammer and sickle by the new 
Sverdlov cruisers and the fast new Soviet 
destroyers would make an impression on the 
peoples of maritime Asia and the Mediter- 
ranean littoral who have been thoroughly 
sensitized to the influence of sea power. The 
naval showing of the fiag is still one of the 
most formidable weapons in psychological 
warfare, 

The imbalance and specialized capabilities 
of the Soviet navy give another clue to Rus- 
sian strategy and tactics in event of general 
war. From the Soviet viewpoint the Red 
Navy, by protecting the Eurasian littoral 
against approach by free world naval power, 
would at the same time be protecting sea 
transport in Eurasia's peripheral waters. It 
would therefore appear that Soviet strategy 
does not plan on automatic relinquishment 
in war of the rimland trade she hopes to 
build up in . 

Because t Soviet navy is designed to 
sever United States sea lanes to the nations 
of the free world, it is only realistic to as- 
sume that the Communist trade program will 
be accompanied by propaganda serving to re- 
mined those distant free world allies as to 
the alleged Soviet capability of cutting them 
off from United States military and economic 
support in event of war. Such propaganda, 
whether blatant or subtle, would seek to 
dampen enthusiasm for such nations becom- 
ing irretrievably and exclusively dependent 
upon free world trade and United States sea 
power, 

The alternative, for such nations, would 
be readily apparent from the Soviet view: to 
“hedgé” against isolation from the United 
States by trade with the Communist bloc. 
Once any free nations took the bait they 
would, in the Communist scheme of things 
be “hooked,” and the pull of trade coupled 
with internal Communist pressures, would 
preauaiy gravitate them toward the Red 
orbit. 

One thing should be evident. The growth 
of Soviet seapower will continue to alter 
drastically “East-West power relationships. 
Without doubt, Soviet naval power confronts 
the free world, and therefore the United 
States, with a most fundamental problem 
and challenge. 

The solution to this new situation is 
neither small nor simple. Among other 
things, it requires a new awakening in this 
country to our dependence on seapower. Our 
naval victories in World War If have lulled 
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too many of our citizens into a complacent 
belief in continued and unchallenged sea 
supremacy. There should be some kind of 
a lesson in the fact that man’s history is lit- 
tered with the wreckage of nations which 
complacently assumed, rather than alertly 
assuring, their seapower supremacy. 

Too many have forgotten we are, in final 
analysis, an island Nation whose survival 
depends on the control and use of the seas. 
The denial of the seas would mean the isola- 
tion of America and the death of the free 

rid. 
bho meeting this growing challenge there 
must be no panicked effort to match the 
Soviet Navy ship-for-ship, This would be as 
wrong as contending we should match the 
armies of communism on a man-for-man 
basis. : 

The task of the United States to control 
and use the seas requires a far different kind 
of navy than that which the Soviet Union 
has created to deny us use of the seas. If 
general war should come, the United States 
Navy, in establishing control of the seas, will 
have to move over great distances and come 
to grips with the adversary. To do this, to 
persevere through to victory over a special- 
ized, and hence an imbalanced Soviet Navy, 
would require all the tools of naval warfare: 
surface, subsurface, carriers, naval aviation, 
and amphibious forces. 

A general conflict against Communist ag- 
gression would demand the conduct of naval 
campaigns that in scope and diversity would 
far surpass even the vastness of such naval 
activities in World War IT. The combatant 
self-sufficiency and versatility required for 
such a kind of naval warfare could be pro- 
vided only by well-balanced naval power, 
capable of fighting not only at sea but also 
capable of projecting our national military 
power from the sea against land targets. In 
short, the answer to specialized Red naval 
power is balanced United States naval power. 

Fortunately, United States development of 
and adherence to the balanced-fleet concept 
provides precisely the very organizational 
structure and philosophy on which the nec- 
essary naval progress can be based. Effort 
for greater United States naval power must 
be sizable and continuing, for the challenge 
of Soviet seapower is here and the margin 
of our superiority is narrowing. As a Nation 
we have the basic foundation on which to 
erect the naval structure that will retain 
and widen the margin of our seapower 
supremacy. 

The magnitude of the task will make it 
very expensive. Yet, the expense of not 
assuring unquestioned seapower supremacy 
will be incalculably greater. 

Seapower has not yet relinquished its his- 
toric role as the final arbiter among nations. 


A Continuing Antitrust Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


¢ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced 4 bills as part of a continuing 
program to increase effective enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws and to assure 
the maximum realization of a competi- 
tive free-enterprise system. These bills 
result from investigations by the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee during the 84th Con- 
gress into the enforcement of the anti- 
merger provisions of the Celler-Kefauver 
amendment to section 7 of the Clayton 
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Act, the investigation into antitrust 
problems existing in industries regulated 
by Federal commissions and boards, and 
the investigation into the operations of 
Government advisory groups. 

The first bill, the premerger notifica- 
tion bill, combines substantially the pro- 
visions of H. R. 5948 and H. R. 9424, both 
of which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously in the 84th Con- 
gress and were pending in the Senate 
when Congress adjourned. It has three 


urposes. 

The first purpose is to prevent bank 
mergers achieved by acquisition of assets 
where the effect may be substantially to 
lessen competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly in any section of the country. 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Celler-Kefauver Act, now covers 
bank mergers achieved by stock acquisi- 
tions but fails to include bank mergers 
accomplished by means of asset acquisi- 
tions. This bill will close the gap in 
existing law and will provide the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Attorney General 
with the same authority to move against 
asset acquisitions by banks as against 
stock acquisitions. 

The second objective of the bill is to 
require parties to a proposed merger to 
notify the Attorney General and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or other appro- 
‘priate board 60 days in advance of the 
transaction. Under the bill, parties to a 
proposed merger where the combined 
capital structure would exceed $10 mil- 
lion, cannot consummate the transaction 
until 60 days after notice is given to en- 
forcement officials. With the notice, 
merging corporations would be required 
to furnish to the Government specifically 
enumerated information to enable the 
Attorney General or the appropriate 
agency to assess the merger’s probable 
impact on competition. Willful failure 
to submit the notification or to furnish 
the required information would be sub- 


ject to a penalty of from $5,000 to $50,000. 7 


The bill sets forth 10 categories of 
corporate transactions which are exempt 
from the notification and waiting pro- 
visions of the bill. In addition, the bill 
requires the Federal Trade Commission 
or other appropriate Government 
agency, upon approval of the’ Attorney 
General, to establish procedures for 
waiving all or part of the notification of 
waiting requirements in categories of 
cases where notification and a waiting 
period is deemed unnecessary to effectu- 
ate enforcement of the antimerger law. 

The premerger notification provisions 
of the bill are procedural amendments 
to the Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950, which 
prohibits corporate mergers, regardless 
of how accomplished, where the effect 
may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or tend to monopoly in any section 
of the country. These amendments are 
necessary in order to avoid the consider- 
able time, effort and expense now re- 
quired by the enforcement officers in 
searching out newspapers and trade pub- 
lications to discover proposed mergers, 
and in collecting economic data needed 
to determine whether a full-scale in- 
vestigation is warranted. 

Under the bill, failure by the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Federal Trade 


trust laws. 
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Commission to bring suit within the 60- 
day waiting period does not constitute 
approval of the transaction or prejudice 
the Government's right to institute pro- 
ceedings at a later date to challenge the 
legality of the merger. The bill does not 
establish advance agency approval of 
mergers. 

The third purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide the Federal Trade Commission with 
authority to seek a court order to prevent 
consummation of a merger pending the 
issuance of a complaint and the comple- 
tion of the Commission’s administrative 
proceedings. ‘This amendment would 
give the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Attorney General to enforce the 
merger provisions of the Clayton Act, 
authority similar to that now possessed 
by the Attorney General to seek a pre- 
liminary court injunction restraining 
consummation of a merger while adjudi- 
cation of its legality is pending. 

The second bill, the Primacy of Free 
Enterprise bill, amends the Sherman Act 
by having Congress declare that it is the 
policy of the United States to maintain 
to the maximum extent practicable the 
American system of free competitive 
enterprise embodied in the antitrust 
laws. Its purpose is to establish a guide 
for administrative agencies, regulatory 
bodies and the courts in the exercise of 
their powers over business and arrange- 
ments involying exemptions from the 
antitrust laws. It creates a presumption 
in favor of free enterprise which will as- 
sure that our antitrust policy favoring 
competition is not subordinated unless 
this is found necessary to attain other 
objectives established by Congress, ‘The 
bill makes it clear that Congress, in au- 
thorizing administrative bodies to regu- 
late business and industry, intended such 
regulation to supplement and not to 
supersede our system of free competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Rulings by administrative bodies and 
judicial decisions have unduly expanded 
authorized exemptions from the anti- 
Regulatory bodies and the 
courts have vacillated in the weight re- 
quired to be afforded to antitrust ob- 
jectives in determining the public in- 
terest. This bill establishes a guide so 
that there will be greater consistency 
in administrative and judicial action in 
this area. This bill is a recognition that 
it is time for Congress to reassert posi- 
tively its belief that while it recognizes 
that competition alone will not always 
protect the public interest adequately, 
departures from antitrust norms should 
be kept to a minimum and that compe- 
tition shall be preserved and encouraged 
in the regulated industries except where 
it appears that over-riding statutory 
objectives cannot be achieved under 
eompetitive conditions. 

Under the doctrine of primary juris- 
diction, the courts_of the United States 
have declined to give relief against al- 
legedly unlawful restraints of trade if it 
appeared that administrative agencies 
have been vested with-authority to ap- 
prove some or all of the activities chal- 
lenged as illegal. The courts have with- 
held their powers in these cases out of 
deference to superior technical exper- 
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lence, commonly referred to as expertise 
of the regulatory agencies. One result 
of the application of this doctrine of 
Primary jurisdiction, however, has been 
that the Attorney General has been 
Ousted from his prescribed duty to en- 
force the antitrust laws and, in regu- 
lated industries, business firms involved 
in activities illegal under the antitrust 
laws have been granted a greater im- 
munity than intended by Congress. 

As this doctrine of primary jurisdic- 
tion has been contrued by the courts, the 
Attorney General appearing for the 
United States in its sovereign capacity to 
Prevent and restrain violations of its 
criminal laws has been relegated to the 
Position of a supplicant before regula- 
tory bodies, Moreover, under existing 
judicial decisions, the Attorney General 
must go to the administrative agency 
even if that body has never approved 
the activities being attacked by the 


` United States and no exemption from the 


antitrust laws has been obtained. 

This bill would make it clear to the 
courts that it is the intention of Congress 
that suits brought by the United States 
to prevent or punish activities declared 
to be illegal by the antitrust laws should 
not be stayed or barred on the ground 
that any other agency of the Govern- 
ment also has jurisdiction over the ac- 
es challenged by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 

The third bill would add a new section 


to the Clayton Act to make the advisory 


group criteria promulgated by the De- 
partment of Justice mandatory in the 
organization and operation of any Gov- 
ernment sponsored advisory organiza- 
tion which brings competitors together. 
These criteria are that meetings must 
be called by and be under the chairman- 
Ship of full-time salaried Government 
Officials, that agenda for meetings must 
be initiated and formulated by the Gov- 
ernment, that full and complete minutes 
of all committee and subcommittee 
meetings must be kept and that the 
8roup’s function must be purely advi- 


Sory. 

While it is essential that Government 
Officials secure the advice from industry 
necessary for them to discharge intel- 
ligently their administrative responsibil- 
ities, it is equally important that proce- 
dural safeguards be erected to prevent 
abuses which have been shown to exist 
in the operation of advisory groups. The 
Antitrust Subcommittee’s investigations 
have demonstrated that in practice, the 
activities of some advisory groups have 
involved delegations to private parties 
of functions which properly should re- 
Side exclusively in Government officials. 

An advisory group ordinarily consists 
of a combination of competing business 
interests. As such, meetings provide an 
opportunity for agreements among the 
participants unrelated to their advisory 
functions. Consequently, procedures 
regulating advisory groups are needed to 
provide safeguards that reduce oppor- 
tunity for concerted industry action det- 
rimental to completion or beyond the 
Scope of advisory functions requested by 
the Government. 

Since participants in advisory groups 
meet and take concerted action to some 
degree at the request of the Govern- 
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ment, advisory group procedures must 
contain methods by which the limits of 
activity requested by the Government 
may be ascertained accurately. With- 
out such delineation, the Government 
may be embarrased in subsequent at- 
tempts to prosecute participants in advi- 
sory groups for unauthorized acts. 

Advisory groups operate under and 
to a certain extent exercise authority 
from the Government. Unless respon- 
sible officials retain control of the advi- 
sory group, this mantle of Government 
authority is subject to abuse by the 
participants and the Government used 
as a vehicle for private gain. Such 
abuses include the extraction of compe- 
titive information not desired by the 
Government and the compelling of con- 
formance to policies of a segment of in- 
dustry. 

The operation of some advisory groups 
has resulted in the creation of adminis- 
trative lobbies within the executive 
branch of the Government and has 
placed the interests represented on the 
group in a favored and influential posi- 
tion in the routine operations of govern- 
ment and the solution of public problems. 
From the standpoint of the public policy 
enunciated in the antitrust laws and the 
enforcement of those laws, there is not 
only the danger that these private or- 
ganizations may abuse the circumstances 
which caused the Government to author- 
ize meetings together of the competitors 
and use such meetings to commence or 
continue overt antitrust violations. 
There is also the effect that the activities 
of these private groups have on govern- 
mental decisions which have a direct 
bearing on industrial growth and concen- 
tration of economic power. 

Any organization created by a Govern- 
ment official to assist him by furnishing 
advice and information necessarily must 
be conceived in the context that the or- 
ganization is to be a governmental body. 
This bill would establish procedures reg- 
ulating the conduct of Government cre- 
ated advisory groups to assure that all of 
their operations are those appropriate to 
governmental bodies. 

The fourth bill amends the Clayton 
Act to exclude from taxable income two- 
thirds of the treble damages awarded 
private litigants who have been injured 
in their business or property by any other 
person or company as the result of vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. 

Treble damages are presently awarded 
under the antitrust laws as an incentive 
to injured persons to appear before the 
courts when antitrust violations affecting 
them have occurred. Private antitrust 
suits are complex, lengthy, and expen- 
sive, and small companies especially are 
under a handicap in protecting them- 
selves from antitrust law violators, Tre- 
ble damages compensate them for the 
risk to their businesses as well as the 
time and expense to which they are sub- 
ject in these suits. 

Private treble damage antitrust actions 
have a twofold purpose: First, they oper- 
ate a deterrent to antitrust violations; 
and second, they are a significant aid to 
the Government in its enforcement pro- 
gram. It is important to encourage 
those injured to seek redress resulting 
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from antitrust violations inasmuch as 
the Government cannot singlehandedly 
detect and arrest all antitrust violations. 

The Supreme Court has held (Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue v. Glen- 
shaw Glass Co., decided March 28, 1955) 
that, under present law, the amount of 
the treble damages that exceeds the 
plaintiffs actual damages awarded under 
the antitrust laws falls within the com- 
pass of gross income, and is, therefore, 
taxable. This upset the previous rule 
that only the actual damages awarded in 
these suits was taxable. 

As an inducement to injured persons 
or companies to press their own suits 
against antitrust violators, and to insure 
adequate compensation for the risks and 
expense involved, it is desirable to have 
the two-thirds damages treated as non- 
taxable income. This bill would accom- 
plish that purpose. 


The Race Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon on 
the race question, delivered on Septem- 
ber 9, 1956, by the Reverend George O. 
King, a consecrated and able Methodist 
minister. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordefed to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ) 

THE RACE QUESTION 

Text: Exodus 20-5: “For I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me.” 

To deny the problem that Is about us is 
blind folly. To sit idly by and say nothing 
is wishful thinking. The denial of the 
existence of a problem has never yet solved 
anything. 

There is tension about us. We read of it 
in every edition of the press. We see evi- 
dences on the street. There is a problem. 
We need, as Christians, to look at it sanely 
and soberly. 

America has been made by the coming of 
people from every corner of the earth. It is 
of great note that every race of people that 
came here did so voluntarily, with the excep- 
tion of one race. Most of the settlers came 
to a land of freedom. The African Negro 
did not choose or elect to come to these 
lands. The slave trade began in 1442 and by 
1600 had come to be a lucrative business. 
In 1807 England abolished the slave trade 
to its ports and that sent an extra incentive 
to the ship owners of Portugal to make our 
land the number one market for Negro slaves. 
They actually captured the native Africans, 
bound them into slave ships, and sold them 
for profit into human slavery. Naturally 
the good harbors and centers of trade in 
New England and the North Atlantic States 
attracted this lucrative business. The cli- 
mate, industry, and economy of the North 
was not adapted to ignorant, illiterate peo- 
ple who could not even speak our language. 
They soon became burdens on the market. 
Out of this the slaves were sold to plantation 
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owners of the South where by their very 
natures they were better adapted to live. 
Eli Whitney’s cotton gin sounded the death 
toll of slavery long before the Emancipation 
Proclamation was ever issued. 

The Emancipation Proclamation did come 
and then we had a people who did not ask 
to come suddenly free with nothing of back- 
ground or training to be a free people. As 
a result of the emancipation of the Negro 
race he had no choice. In a land laid waste 
by war and invasion he could follow a poorly 
chartered course or starve. The South had 
no land to offer him, no jobs to give him, 
no cities he could build. To become the 
white man's burden was the only course he 
could take. From then to the situation to- 
day we know full well. 

God's law of visiting the Iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation is the exact manifes- 
tation of this problem. For greed, men were 
sold into slavery and today we try to unravel 
the ball of yarn all twisted and knotted. 
God let men proceed with their money-mak- 
ing schemes and now we reap the harvest of 
unrest. 

TODAY'S SITUATION 


Only a blind outlook could hide the tem- 
pest on our horizon. Suspicion, distrust, 
and unrest are all about us. The recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court has put into 
sharp focus the picture about us. This situ- 
ation has been aggravated by extremists. 
Fanatics have had full say. Proposals that 
are entirely impractical have been set forth. 
‘The venom of social poison has been released 
into society. Unreasonableness Is an allowed 
thing in a democracy. 

Before me is a picture and an account of 
the dedication of a painting at St. Philips 
Church in New York. The subject of the 
picture is Negro Madonna and Child. It was 
painted by Mrs. Irma DeNagy of Pleasant- 
ville, N. J. The absurdity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as a Negro is revolting to all who 
have reason of mind. To make the Virgin 
Mary a Negro and Jesus Christ a Negro is 
but an indication of the extreme attitude 
some are taking. Such thinking cannot be 
reasonable nor can we reason with such 
nonsense. If we follow such reasoning all 
the sacred art of a world must be discarded. 
When unrational thinking can change 2,000 
years of history we need to think deeper. 

Today's customs hallowed by years; social 
orders proved by time; and friendships 
wrought from the anvil of experience are 
being challenged by those who have failed to 
recognize the wisdom of time and the whole- 
ness of our problem. These are critical times. 

Let's make a comparison: 

On the southwest coast of Africa Is the 
republic of Liberia. This nation is entirely 
Negro. The world almanac of 1954 gives 
some interesting information about this 
Negro republic. This nation was founded 
by the National Colonization Society of 
America for the sole purpose of repatriating 
Negroes. Only from 1931 to 1936 was the 
League of Nations successful in abolishing 
slavery of inland natives by these same peo- 
ple who had been freed from slavery. (New 
Encyclopedia, Punk and Wagnalls, p. 7836). 
In Liberia the franchise is given only to 
Negroes who own land. In America land own- 
ership is not required. This nation is a 
sleeping giant. Its great resources are prac- 
tically the same as when settled. With the 
one exception of a great rubber plantation, 
that is American owned, the country is prac- 
tically undeveloped (7835). There are only 
4 towns in Liberia with over 1,000 popula- 
tion. There are only 240 miles of roads of 
all kinds. There are only 183 schools in .the 
entire nation. Railroads, radios, TV's, au- 
tomobiles, and bathtubs are the exception in- 
stead of the rule. Sanitation is crude. This 
is what the Negro has done for himself even 
with assistance. Comparison of the aver- 
age American Negro with the average Li- 
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berian Negro but demonstrates the fact that 
the Negro in and of!himself has not been 
able to advance in any great way. 

Let's look at the American cousin a bit 
closer. No ayenue of progress has been de- 
nied the Negro. He is allowed the same li- 
cense under law as anyone else. He may 
qualify and receive any license issued by law. 
He has been given broad opportunities for 
an education. In Atlanta some of the finest 
Negro colleges in America are to be found. 

The Negro may own any type merchan- 
dise he cares to purchase. National brands 
are fair-practice priced and every price on 
merchandise is for all who care to buy. The 
ability to read and write is encouraged. 
Sales of Negro-produced goods are equal in 
price to others. y 

No race or people on earth have made so 
rapid progress as has the American Negro 
in the past 100 years. From slavery with its 
illiteracy to today is a long way for a race 
to come in a century. This progress has been 
made possible by stepping in the footprints 
of the other people of America. The Negro 
stands before the world a fortunate people. 
The trip that was to enslaye him forever 
turned to an adventure in progress un- 
dreamed a century ago. 

There are calls today to be heard that 
promise all so much. It is said, “Vote my 
party and be the beneficiary of our promises.” 
The facts are simply that some promises can- 
not be filled. Some politicians have not been 
able to deliver near so much as was expected. 

The Communist element has sought favor 
by making rash and impossible promises, 
The result has been disappointing and has 
only made for confusion. 

The following is taken from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, Appendix of June 14, 1956: 

“This social revolution that now confronts 
us was hatched in Russia. The Soviet Union 
demands worldwide desegregation and in- 
tegration, but it is a well authenticated fact 
that she does not practice it among her own 
people." 

“It is not a plan to lift up the common 
man, white or colored, to a higher level, but 
to reduce them to the level of puppets and 
slaves. That will be the result of the Com- 
munist program, if it ever gains control in 
this country.” 

Certain organizations, for a membership 
fee, have promised to be Moses and lead 
again to the land of Canaan. 

Instead of understanding, friendship, and 
help, strife has been the order. The follow- 
ing is a quote from the Atlanta paper of 
Sunday, September 2, 1956: “Said Charles 
Moody (17), 1 of the 3 Negroes in whose 
name the suit was begun, ‘Mister, I don't 
wanna go to school in Mansfield. I'd rather 
go to school among my own people in Forth 
Worth. But I'll go to school in Mansfield if 
the NAACP makes me’.” If this does not 


constitute contumacy then nothing does. - 


The Methodist Church early recognized 
the need of the Negro. Barly in the life of 
the southern branch of the church the 
Colored Methodist Church was set up as a 
separate and distinct church. This was set 
up in 1870 and has continued until the pres- 
ent. 

In 1882, the southern church established 
for Negroes Payne College, in Augusta, Ga. 
This has been an outstanding example of 
racial cooperation. 


At the unification of the three major 
branches of Methodism in 1939 the Negro was 
given a separate jurisdiction. The central 
jurisdiction became a unit in the entire 
church. This central jurisdiction elects its 
own bishops, boards, and agencies. It has its 
own conference sessions. It is by and for 
the Negro Methodist. In nearly every town 
and village of the South there is a Negro 
church of this central jurisdiction where the 
Negro may worship and work. Here he may 
follow the pattern peculiar to his race and 
yet be a Methodist, The success of this ju- 
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risdiction speaks for its merit. Without em- 
barrassment or restriction this central juris- 
diction provides for the Negro Methodist the 
freedom he could not enjoyelsewhere. It is 
a good plan. The Methodist Church has 
planned well for the Negro and in this frame- 
work he can do much for the Kingdom of 
God. 

The question- comes to us constantly these 
days: “Is segregation:a sin?” What is seg- 
regation anyway? The answer seems to be 
“to separate into groups.” God madé segre- 
gation a reality when he made us different. 
He did not give all birds the same color or 
plumage. He did not intend to do so. God 
did not give to each flower the same flower 
blossom or fragrance. God made many kinds 
of animals. He made many kinds of fish. 
He made many kinds and characters. If 
segregation is a sin, God did not know it 
when He made so many different kinds of 
trees, The slow-growing oak and rapidly 
growing pine each have a place. 

In out social orders we have segregation 
of every kind. We naturally separate our- 
selves into groups of like interests and ex- 
periences. Those who care to invest in large 
estates do not think ft a sin for a man to 
own a more modest home. This is segrega- 
tion. Men with certain types of specialized 
training group with those of like interests. 
This is segregation too. 

By no stretch of the imagination may T be- 
long to the Guild of Organists, but because I 
do not belong, or am not allowed to join, I 
am not going to say to the courts that I am 
being segregated. The truth is, the very 
membership of all such organizations is pure 
segregation, 

Iam a member of a certain fraternity. No 
woman may belong. Only men who have be- 
longed to certain other orders are eligible 
for membership. This is no sin. 

In this church we have a Boy Scout troop. 
This is segregation, too. It is far better that 
the boys be in one organization and the 
girls in another, 

We have a woman’s society and a men’s 
club. Segregation is laid out in the very 
names of the groups. Your official board 
does not think this is sinful or contrary to 
God's law. 

In a few days some lovely young ladies 
of our church will go away to girl's schools. 
Again we have segregation. Even further 
is the fact that the freshmen students will 
be housed in one dormitory and the senior 
students in another, This time it is segre- 
gation inside segregation. Surely the wisdom 
of our schools is justified in doing this. No 
one calis it a sin. 

To separate into groups of like interests, 
endowments, experience, and abilities is our 
pattern in finances, social orders, educational 
processes, recreational facilities, residences, 
and in every area of life. To worship in sep- 
arate groups is just the same thing. It makes 
for the good of the whole and for order. 
Such must be the pattern of our churches 
if we do our best work. We have come to 
realize, a long time ago, that the worid of 
ideals is a lovely dream but at the same time 
we do not actually live in a world of ideals. 
We live In a world of reality and we shall live 
in such a place until we live again in an- 
other world. 

What is the answer to all this question? 
Where may we go for an answer? Shall strife 
torment us until bloodshed comes? Is there 
not a way to come to some logical settlement? 

To be sure, such an answer is possible. We 
are paying dearly today for the sins of our 
fathers. The good Father God has an answer 
in understanding Him and His divine pur- 
pose. Did not the Saviour say, “Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold"? The most 
urgent need in our search for the answer 
is to avoid bitterness and strife. Riots and 
insurrections never cure anything. We need 
to live above the element of haste and ex- 
tremes. Arguments and war never settle 
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anything but rather open wounds that never 
heal, Jesus and His Spirit never resorted to 
hot-tempered disputes. Was it not He who 
said, “They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword"? Violence is certainly not 
the answer we are seeking. 

The answer to all human relations can be 
found in understanding. It is to the credit 
of the Negro race that most of our trouble 
did not begin with them. When we come to 
understand the other man’s hopes, dreams, 
and ideals somehow we get to work to assist 
in mutual understanding. 

We need to be very sympathetic toward 
those less fortunate. By sympathetic under- 
standing ‘do we come to live in peace and 
harmony. 

We need to move cautiously lest we be 
caught in the web of strife. Nothing would 
make larger Moscow headlines than strife in 
America. We need to exercise extreme cau- 
tion in the little annoying incidents that 
come along. As we rise above them do we 
become larger and larger spiritually. 

We must trust in prayer that God might 
lead His church through trying days. We 
need to search our hearts for bitterness and 
strife. We need to go to the altar of God 
that we might be used of Him. We need 
most to recognize Christ's way of life. Jesus 
chose of his own race to be his disciples. He 
selected 12 men to be his first disciples and 
as far as we know all were Jews. Yet when 
he wanted to tell a narable of neighborliness 
He selected a dispised Samaritan to be the 
good one. It was at Jacob's well that Jesus 
made a great missionary of a Samaritan 
woman. 

God has a place in His Kingdom for every- 
One. We may not all work in the same 
vineyard or side by side, but there is a place 
for each to make a contribution, 

In Christ we may each serve our day and 
our race until His Kingdom covers the earth 
as waters cover the sea, 

May we each find our place of service and 
labor with Christ. He may assign us the 
back acres or He may assign the roadside, 
but for each there is a place of service. 


The Spirit of Western Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter on 
western Kansas, written by Mr. Ray E. 
Brewer, of Kanorado, Kans., which ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the Den- 
ver Post in its issue of Saturday, Jan- 
uary 5. 

As I am personally acquainted with 
large numbers of our citizens in western 
Kansas, I thoroughly agree with the sen- 
timents expressed by the writer. Both 
in periods of prosperity and in periods 
of adversity, these good people are al- 
ways the same. 

Some years ago one of my friends re- 
marked that the people of western Kan- 
sas are the choice people of the State 
and Nation, because they truly remind 
one of the expression, “survival of the 
fittest.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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In WESTERN KANSAS 


I realize this letter will never be printed, 
but I hope you do not feel it a waste of 
time, but a pointed effort to arouse interest 
in this field. There is a story in the areas 
of drought that shows the ability of the 
American people to withstand hardship. 
This abllity produced one set of pioneers and 
is well on its way toward producing an- 
other set. 

The study of history is a great and won- 
derful pastime. This study has occcupied 
many working hours of my short lifetime, 
and I plan to let such study occupy my Hfe 
for many years to come, It is with a great 
feeling of reverence that I read of the per- 
severance that created. our Nation in the 
Revolutionary War, or the never faltering 
attitude of the strength of a union that 
made Abraham Lincoln so dear to the hearts 
of his countrymen. Yes; history is grand, 
when we take time to look back in the 
annals of time, but there is just as im- 
portant work to be done here in the future. 

I moved to western Kansas to take over a 
teaching position, and soon learned how 
much cooperation and the act of neighborly 
conveyance means in this day and age. I 
moved to a drought-stricken area, one that 
had seen very little rain in the last 3 years. 
The money people had earned off good crops 
in the past was waning. Times were hard. 
Although money waned, there was one thing 
that stood steadfastly on, the ideal of belief 
through hardships, That power never waned. 
The people in that small community never 
onfe stopped shaking hands with a stranger, 
never turned anyone from their table. They 
stood up to their hardship in a way TH never 
forget. The people of western Kansas are a 
courageous group, still smiling, still doing 
things together, still forgetting their trou- 
bles, and putting them in the background 
when doing things together. 

When a stranger moves to western Kansas 
he soon is engulfed into the realm of good 
feeling. Nothing beats a good card game 
with all the old friends and neighbors drop- 
ping in, and believe me when they drop in, 
they don't come empty handed. Everyone 
brings something to eat. They call it pot 
luck out here, and how lucky I am to be 
included in so many of these get-togethers. 
Iam at home. 

History is being made out here in these 
small western communities. History is being 
made by simply being unique in a society 


today that tries to send uniqueness into ob-_ 


security. Everyone seems to be on the band- 
wagon of fear, hate, prejudice, and forget the 
basic weakness of every human being, the 
feeling of being wanted. Peoples are living 
for the sake of living, not for the sake of 
enjoying living. ; 

People of America, we are stuck with the 
society America affords us today. Sociologists 
tell us about it all the time, but little heed 
is taken when the experts speak. The experts 
are fine in their fields, but talk is cheap. 
Writing is cheap. It is only through experi- 
ence the people find any reward or accom- 
plishments. The point is people must learn 
to appreciate one another in this country or 
the freedom, good will toward men theory 
will perish from this country Just as any 
other freedom movement that has started in 
any part of the world. Just check your 
history. 

So let us not be a part of history before us, 
let us set the precedent. Let us be original. 
May our country become such that when par- 
ticipation takes place in business, sports, 
pleasure, recreation, government, or any other 
phase of our complex society, the participa- 
tion may start with a handshake, and end 
with a smale of gratitude, showing the par- 
ticipation was a pleasure. Let us hope we 
are never engulféd in the creed-signing tech- 
nique to prove we are Americans. Let us 
nullify such @ creed by our actions, Drop 
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the color, the creed, the religious bickering, 
and march arm in arm, shoulder to shoulder, 
to the Star-Spangled Banner, proying we are 
without a doubt all Americans. Through 
these actions the great experiment started 
in 1776 may be an experiment for others to 
follow, not to wonder about, Let us act the 
truth, not cremate it. 


Egypt’s Defiance of United Nations 
Intolerable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Colonel 
Nasser’s arrogance has grown to the 
point where submission to it becomes & 
matter of grave consequences. Seven 
weeks have passed since the cease fire 
took place, but Egypt has taken upon 
herself to impose condition upon condi- 
tion before meeting the terms of the 
resolution. Steps were to have been 
taken to reopen the canal as soon as the 
cease fire had been negotiated. This 
has been done. Where there seems to- 
day to be some agreement on the Suez 
Canal clearance, every sign points to the 
fact that new and further conditions 
will be imposed. 

The cease fire was to apply to all na- 
tions concerned, including Egypt. But 
Egypt today still continues her fedayeen 
raids against Israel. This obstruction- 
ism must be recognized for what it is, 
a threat to the peace, a blow against 
the authority of the United Nations. 

The administration has not hesitated 
to bring pressure to bear against Eng- 
land, France, and Israel in the recent 
occurrence in the Middle East. We are 
aware of no such pressure upon the 
Egyptian Government to completely 
comply forthwith with the resolution 
of the United Nations. The resolution 
called for effective steps to reopen the 
Suez Canal and to restore “‘secure free- 
dom of navigation” through it and to 
impose a cease fire upon all parties. The 
resolution never called for the reopening 
of the canal to await upon the with- 
drawal of England, France, and Israel. 

Egypt’s treatment of nationals of 
British and French residents in Egypt 
and her ignominious treatment of na- 
tionals of Jewish faith must surely arouse 
the indignation of the civilized coun- 
tries of the world. To all of this has 
the administration been silent except for 
mere expression of “concern.” There is 
a firm road to peace with honor. Moral 
indignation expressed against some of- 
fenders and withheld from others is the 
setting up of a dual standard. We have 
allowed much too much time to elapse 
awaiting Nasser’s compliance. We have 
permitted too much dictation by Mr. 
Nasser of the terms which suit him best. 
We have taken the lead in the United 
Nations against England, France, and 
Israel for their activities in the Middle 
East. Do not the arrogant tactics of 
Egypt call for our taking leadership in 
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the United Nations to the end that Egypt 
comply not only in the matter of the 
complete clearance of the canal, but per- 
mitting accessibility of the canal to all 
countries once cleared? 

Moreover, must not now the United 
Nations insist upon United States lead- 
ership that Egypt cease its maltreatment 
of Jews and other nationals within its 
‘borders? Must we not likewise at this 
point insist that Egypt cooperate in the 
establishment of a permanent peace in 
the Middle East ceasing her raids against 
Israel and recognize the existence of 
Israel as an independent, solvent state 
in the Middle East? 


With Russia as a Member the United 
Nations Is Powerless To Secure World 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, for 
years I have been trying to convince the 
American people that the United Na- 
tions as now constituted can never ob- 
tain peace in the world. 

Right at the very beginning a member 
was taken in that should not have been 
allowed to even associate with decent 
governments. This Nation was not only 
taken in, but it was one of the builders 
of the United Nations. It will be re- 
membered that Molotov, Hiss, Harry 
Dexter White, and other friends of com- 
munism were the ringleaders in creating 
this organization. It was propagandized 
from one end of the world to the other 
as a great world peace organization. We 
were taken in by this propaganda, and 
the Senate approved this Russian-cre- 
ated organization, with the power lodged 
in the United States, Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, China, and France to veto, through 
the Security Council, any move the 
United Nations might make. 

Now look at the record. Sixty-four 
times Russia has exercised her veto and 
stopped any move for world peace that 
we or-other nations have suggested. Not 
only that, but the Russians have violated 
every section of the heralded charter. 
They have not only aided and abetted 
other nations in aggression, but have 
engaged in inhuman aggression them- 
selves, in clear and unequivocal violation 
.of the charter which they were pledged 
to support. 

Recently the President leveled an in- 
dictment of 11 separate counts against 
the dictators of Russia, all of which were 
true. 

The invasion of Hungary has aroused 
the world to the menace of the dicta- 
tors of Russia. Their deeds in Hungary 
brand them as unworthy of associating 
with just governments, and ought to 
convince the world that the ideology the 
Russians have propagandized through- 
out the world is not at all what commu- 
nism is. At this juncture, and with the 
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President’s indictment clearly in mind, 
what are we todo? Giving the President 
a blank declaration of war to carry 
around in his pocket to be used when- 
ever he thinks it. should be used will not 
settle the matter, nor will it be a sub- 
stitute for what we can do without 
granting this power of Congress to one 
man, however popular or however able 
he may be. 

Let us do first things first. For years 
I have been trying to get this country to 
understand that with Russia in the 
United Nations, the organization can do 
nothing. That is about all this organiza- 
tion has done to date. It did set up Israel 
by its own resolution, and that is the only 
machinery of international law or trea- 
ties that did set it up. War has been go- 
ing on between Israel and the Arab 
States ever since. Even now, with United 
Nations guards along the border between 
Israel and the Arab States, sniping is in 
progress, just like it will always be, with 
Russia. smashing all attempts to bring 
about peace. In this location the Rus- 
sians will carry on their propaganda and 
give aid and comfort to any agency that 
will keep up the war. 

Now, what should we do? First, if we 
want a United Nations capable of bring- 
ing about world peace, the Russians 
should be expelléd from the organization. 
Our representative in the United Nations 
should be instructed to introduce and 
work for the passage of a resolution to 
that effect. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that Russia has violated the charter, 
not only once, but repeatedly and arro- 
gantly, from the day she first took her 
seat. : 

Secondly, this Government should im- 
mediately withdraw recognition of this 
dictator government, and show the Hun- 
garians and the rest of the world that we 
wash our hands of this nefarious power. 
That would demonstrate to the ‘people 
who are struggling for freedom that the 
United States abhors the atrocities com- 
mitted against liberty-loving people who 
are now in the clutches of the Russian 
dictators. 

Third, the United Nations should re- 
organize, and accept as members only 
those nations which are not afraid to 
stand up for liberty and freedom, regard- 
less of the Kremlin. Forty nations unit- 
ed in purpose would be better than 90 
nations, with a great many of them 
afraid of Russia and who will not. take 
action against this cruel military gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth, we should aid only those coun- 
tries which are loyal to freedom, and 
omit those which are not. 

Fifth, we should keep right on arming 
this country, for “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” Do not let any Bul- 
ganin try to stop the development of our 
defenses. Do not go to sleep while on 
guard. Isolate the Russians and quaran- 
tine them, and the public opinion of the 
world will support that procedure. 

Sixth, have nothing to do with any na- 
tions that trade with the Russians. That 
would include England, for that country 
has never stopped trading, with them. If 
England wants money to protect her 
wide-spread empire, or to start a war she 
cannot finish, let her get her money from 
Russia, 
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Eighth, banish the fear of Russia that 
has permeated this country for several 
years. Russia is too weak to risk a war 
because of conditions in her own coun- 
try and the feeling of the people who 
have been subjugated by her. Banish 
appeasement, In that respect, the oc- 
casion of the President’s message was 
the first time this country ever stood up 
on its hind legs and told the Russians 
what they should have been told when 
we let them into Berlin. 

In any armed conflict with any na- 
tion I think Congress should pass on the 
situation and not leave it to any one per- 
son to do what only Congress is author- 
ized to do under the terms of the Con- 
stitution. 

To carry out the views I have taken of 
this situation I am reintroducing in this 
session resolutions I have had before 
Congress for the past several years. 

Should the steps be taken that I have 
outlined, I do not believe any war will 
break out. In the Middle East there is 
only one question involved and that is 
oil. Take away the oil and the intense 
scramble for it will end, We want to 
make sure that in this area we take no 
action to protect the big oil moguls who 
are there draining off the oil. If Ameri- 
can capital wants to invest in this 
troubled area the United States should 
not be called upon to protect that capi- 
tal. 

If we cannot expel Russia we should 
withdraw from the United Nations and 
set up another organization for world 
peace, even if we do not have half the 
nations with us who are in the United 
Nations today. Those nations which 
now vote against us or hide in the 
closets of abstentions should be left out. 


A Tribute to Clark Gable, a Great 
Example of Americana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
a representative of the State of Ohio, I 
wish to pay tribute to one of Ohio's proud 
sons, Mr. Clark Gable. 

In his lengthy career, Mr. Gable con- 
tributed much to the enjoyment of mil- 
lions. At all times he was ready to fight 
for the principles which have made this 
country great. Modest and conservative, 
he is also one of the friendliest and 
approachable of all Hollywood stars, and 
the personification of all that is best in 
American manhood. He is the example 
of how a young American lad can ad- 
vance himself and become famous. 

In the continuing scramble for recog- 
nition as king of Hollywood, Mr. Clark 
Gable is still the winner—and king. 
Even his rivals, pretenders to the throne, 
readily grant that, after a quarter of 
a century, Mr. Gable still reigns unchal- 
lenged as one of the world's most popular 
and best known movie personalities. 
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He was born William Clark Gable near 
Cadiz, Ohio, son of the late William H. 
Gable an oilfield worker, and Adeline 
Hershelman Gable. His mother died 
when he was a baby and he was raised by 
his stepmother, Jennie Dunlap Gable. 
He first went to work as a timekeeper for 
a rubber factory in Akron when he was 
15. From these modest beginnings, he 
progressed until he obtained his fabulous 
world-recognition and accolade. 

Time cannot wither nor custom stale 
“King” Gable’s infinite appeal. Mr. Clark 
Gable recently completed his 56th star- 
ring role in a motion picture, The King 
and Four Queens, for United Artists. 
release, which has already received wide 
reception wherever shown and continues 
to make him the idol of millions. 

It’s just a quarter of a century since 
he first achieved stardom, and ever since 
he has been at or near the top of the 
annual popularity lists compiled by 
theater exhibitors and critics. His films 
have been consistent box-office successes, 
and he is the one star whom visitors to 
Hollywood most often ask to meet. 

Even a partial list of Mr. Gable’s mov- 
ies reads like an all-time ten-best, and 
his leading ladies constitute an aristoc- 
racy of present and past Hollywood. 
Among the King’s queens have been 
Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford, Jean 
Harlow, Greta Garbo, Vivien Leigh, Ava 
Gardner, Deborah Kerr, Grace Kelly, 
who is now Her Serene Highness of Mo- 
naco, and many others. 

In addition to his achievement as 
king of the motion-picture industry, 
Mr. Gable has a strong sense of duty to 
his country. During World War II, Mr. 
Gable enlisted in the Army Air Corps as 
a private. 

After serving as an enlisted man, he 
qualified for officer candidate school, 
from which he was graduated and com- 
missioned a second lieutenant and was 
sent to England with a bomber group. 
He served with distinction for 2 years 
with the Eighth Air Force in Europe. 
He took part in the raid on the bombing 
run that blasted the Ruhr Valley and 


became one of three “prizes” for whom ' 


Hermann Goering offered a price dead 
or alive. Gable won the Air Medal for 
five combat missions, and he was sep- 
arated from the service with rank of ma- 
jor. On returning to civilian life, Mr. 
Gable resumed his film acting career as 
the reigning star of Hollywood. 
Long live the king. 


The Loan Policy Board of the Small 
Business Administration Should Be 
Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


> or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, I am introducing today a bill to’ 
amend the Small Business Act of 1953 to- 
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abolish the Loan Policy Board of the 

Small Business Administration and to 

make the Small Business Administration 

a permanent agency of the Government, 
The Subcommittee of the Select Com- 

mittee on Small Business of the House of 

Representatives recommended elimina- 

tion of the Loan Policy Board, and also 

declared the continuation of SBA was a 

necessity. These recommendations were 

contained in House Report No. 1045, 84th 

Congress, ist session, Members of the 

subcommittee were Representative ABRA- 

HAM J. MULTER, Democrat, of New York, 

chairman; Representative Joz L. Evins, 

Democrat, of Tennessee, and Represent- 

ative R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Republican, 

of New York. > 

My bill is designed to carry out the 
recommendations of the subcommittee. 
In addition, my bill, if it is adopted, will 
indicate to the 4 million or more small- 
business men in our country that the 
Congress is well aware of the plight they 
are facing when they are confronted with 
the need for financial assistance where 
such assistance is not available through 
private banking institutions, 

I include here excerpts from the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Procurement, Disposal, and Loan 
Activities to the Select Committee on 
Small Business. I also include a letter I 
have received from Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president in charge of the legisla- 
tive activities, Natitonal Federation of 
Independent Business. Included here 
too is the text of my measure: 

THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES—A PRELIMINARY RE- 
PORT 

(A report of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Procurement, Disposal, and Loan Ac- 
tivities to the Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess., pursuant to H. Res. 114, 
a resolution creating a select committee 
to conduct a study and investigation -of 
the problems of small business) 

LENDING POLICY AND PROCEDURES 
Loan Policy Board 

Section 204 (d) of the act creates a Loan 
Policy Board of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, consisting of the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration as Chair- 
man, and Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce, or their designees, 
as members of such Board. The act by its 
language, created the Board to establish gen- 
eral policies which shall govern the granting 
and denial of applications for financial as- 
sistance by the Administration. 

Section 204 (a) of the act states: 

“tn order to carry out the policies of this 
title there is hereby created an agency under 
the name of Small Business Administra- 
tion * * * and it shall not be affiliated with 
or be within any other agency or department 
of the Federal Government.” 

It is clear from the evidence adduced at 
the hearings that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, in order to perform the func- 
tion for which it was created, should be 
charged with the duty and responsibility of 
formulating loan policy. As an independent, 
unaffiliated agency, the Administration 
should be responsible only to the President 
and to the Congress for its actions. The 
evidence indicates that the Loan Policy Board 
makes no substantial contribution in carry- 
ing out the intent of Congress with respect 


tito providing assistance for small b 


The Board has met approximately once a 
month since its inception and, although it 
has issued a loan-policy statement, the rec- 
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ord is clear that the determinations were 
always unanimous and the Board merely 
followed the recommendations of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Wendell B. Barnes, Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration, 
testified: 

“Sometimes the Loan Policy Board con- 
siders something for a month or two before 
we move into it.* * * I have prepared 
most of the changes in the policy my- 
self. * * * There has been uniformity, or 
at least an agreement, in the changes that 
have taken place. * * * We [Smali Busi- 
ness Administration] felt that a change 
should be made and they should all be put 
on the same basis. The Loan Policy Board 
concurred.” 

The record is clear that the determinations 
of the Loan Policy Board were based on 
recommendations of the Administrator and 
were always unanimously passed by the 
Board. Mr, Robbins, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, testified: 

“Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say 
that in my recollection there has never been 
a decision of the Policy Board arrived at in 
any way except by unanimous agreement. 
There has been no attempt to override the 
Administrator on the part of other members 
of the Policy Board. He is the Chairman of 
the Board and his recommendations are re- 
ceived sympathetically and almost without 
exception they are adopted.” 

Consequently, the procedure of the Loan 
Policy Board appears to delay important de- 
cisions and hampers efficient administration 
rather than serving to expedite the impor- 
tant lending functions of the act. In view 
of the foregoing experience, this subcom- 
mittee recommends that section 204 (d) 
of the act be repealed. The subcommittee 
feels that the responsibility and jurisdic- 
tion for the policies, as well as the operations, 
of the Small Business Administration should 
lie solely within the administration of the 
agency. It is clearly the intent of the Con- 
gress that the Administrator be responsible 
for the activities and functions of the agency 
and that the agency be wholly independent 
and unaffiliated as provided in section 204 
(a) of the act. 


— 


ADDITIONAL Views Or Hon. Jor L. Evins ow 
SBA LOAN POLICY AND PROCUREMENT ACTIV- 
ITIES 


I agree with much of what my colleagues 
have sald in their report, and any dissent 
which I may have is based on the view that 
certain matters have not been touched upon 
and certain things have not been said which, 
I strongly feel, should be said. 

My colleagues place too much hope in their 
proposals for making SBA an independent 
agency responsible only to the President and 
to Congress. SBA is not an independent 
agency. Such independent Federal agencies 
as exist are conceived by law to be inde- 
pendent of the President, the Congress, and 
the judiciary, except of course the laws under 
which they operate are subject to review by 
Congress, as their actions are subject to re- 
view by the courts, SBA was not so con- 
ceived. It is responsible to the President, 
and its policies are made by the President, 
or by those to whom the President delegates 
his authority. Changing the law to remove 
the Secretaries of Commerce and the Treas- 
ury from SBA’s Loan Policy Board will not 
transform SBA into an effective agency for 
making business credit available to small 
firms; nor will changing the law to direct 
other executive agencies and departments to 
cooperate and consult with SBA obtain for 
Small business a fair share of Government, 
purchases and contracts. These will 
be achieved only when the policymakers of} 
the executive branch of the Government 
determine that these things shall be 
achieved. 
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I agree, however, with my colleagues’ rec- 
ommendations for removing the Secretaries 
of Commerce and the Treasury from the SBA 
Loan Policy Board. 

As for the Secretary of Commerce, Con- 
gess considered the question of making SBA 
a part of the Department of Commerce at the 
time its basic law was passed. And Con- 
gress considered this question earlier when 
the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
SBA's predecessor agency, was created. On 
both occasions Congress rejected this idea, 
and for reasons which are perhaps sounder 
today than they were on those occasions. It 
was decided to make the small-business 
agency separate from the Department of 
Commerce for the reason that it was widely 
believed that the Department of Commerce 
is essentially a big business agency, formulat- 
ing policies for the benefit of big business. 
"The commercial interests of big business are 
not always in harmony with the commercial 
interests of small business. If it is sound 
policy to have a separate agency for small 
business, then I question the propriety of 
having the Secretary of Commerce making 
policy for the small-business agency. The 
Secretary of Commerce should be removed 
írom SBA's Loan Policy Board. 

If the amount of SBA's lending were large 
enough to have any appreciable effect upon 
the Nation's money supply, or upon the na- 
tional debt, then there might be an argu- 
ment for having the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the SBA’s Loan Policy Board. At 
least I would agree that money and debt 
management should be coordinated. But 
the amount of SBA’s prospective lending is 
too small to be a significant factor in such 
coordination. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should also be removed from SBA’s Loan 
Policy Board. ? 

As I have indicated, these recommended 
changes will not make SBA an independent 
agency; but they should at least give SBA 
a more independent voice, and they should 
tend to fix responsibility upon the SBA Ad- 
ministrator. It is my opinion that respon- 
sibility for SBA’s conduct is too widely 
diffused. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., January 10, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Your ac- 
tion, which is continuing action to help 
small business, in the introduction of your 
bill which provides that the Small Business 
Administration be made & permanent agency 
and, more important, your bill providing 
for the elimination of the policymaking 
jboard, is a very forward step and will be 
welcomed by small business throughout this 
Nation. 

Furthermore, your action I believe will be 
welcomed by the entire personnel of the 
Small Business Administration, which, in 
itself, will place the responsibility on the 
‘Administrator in carrying out the intent of 
/Congress for needed financial relief for efi- 
cient independent business. 

The action you have taken, in substance, 
is what we in the federation by direct na- 
tionwide vote of our members took in our 
jpersonal appearances before the respective 
platform committees of both the Democratic 
‘and Republican National Conventions in 
Chicago and San Francisco. We recommend- 
.ed “continuation of Small Business Admin- 
{istration as a fully independent agency, with 
control solely in the administration respon- 
gible only to Congress.” 

It will be found also that the federation 
in its many appearances before respective 
congressional committees, from the very first 
‘instance and continuing on, recommended 
the elimination of this policy board, as it was 
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our opinion from our daily experience in 
the small-business activity that the sole re- 
sponsibility, as to this needed helpful act to 
assist small business, should rest entirely ex- 
clusively with the Administrator as to its 
overall policy, of course, always being sub- 
ject to review by the Congress, 

It is our hope that the Congress will act 
on your bill immediately and this, in itself, 
will be a definite indication of the respective 
party platforms that they intend to keep 
their pledges to aid small business of this 
Nation. S 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 

A bill to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953 to abolish the Loan Policy Board of 
the Small Business Administration, to 
make the Small Business Administration a 
permanent agency of the Government, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, eto., That (a) the Loan Policy 

Board of the Small Business Administration 

is abolished. 


(b) Subsection (d) of section 204 of the 
Small Business Act of 1953 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“(a) The Administrator shall establish 
general policies (particularly with reference 
to the public interest involved in the grant- 
ing and denial of applications for financial 
assistance by the Administrator and with 
reference to the coordination of the func- 
tions of the Administration with other activ- 
ities and policies of the Government) which 
shall govern the granting and denial of ap- 
plications for financial assistance by the 
Administration.” 


tc) Any reference to the Loan Policy 
Board of the Small Business Administration 
in any other law, Executive order, delega- 
tion, rule, regulation, certificate, directive, 
instruction, or other official action in force 
on the date of enactment of this act shall be 
deemed to refer and apply to the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 217 (b) of the Small 
Business Act of 1953 is amended by striking 
out “which occurs while this title is in 
effect.” 

(b) Section 221 of the Small Business Act 
of 1953 is hereby repealed, 


Rev. Clement L. Koors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 9, 1956, Rev. Clement L. Koors, 
pastor of St. Francis Xavier Church in 
East Gary, Ind., celebrated his silver 
jubilee in holy orders, and at the same 
time the church itself celebrated its 25th 
anniversary. This was a gala day, not 
only for the parishioners of St. Francis 
Xavier and for the jubilarian, but also 
for the Knights of Columbus and espe- 
cially the fourth degree of the Calumet 
area. 

There were 50 clergymen in attend- 
ance, including His Excellency, Leo A. 
Pursley, apostolic administrator of the 
diocese of Fort Wayne. An honor guard 
of 44 Sir Knights of the Abraham Lin- 
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coln Genera] Assembly in full regalia 
were in the entourage as well as were 
many other Knights of Columbus, par- 
ishioners, and so forth. 

The highlight of the entire affair, how- 
ever, was the eulogy delivered in behalf 
of Father Koors by a classmate of his, 
Rev. Lawrence T. Grothouse, pastor of 
St. Anthony’s Church and director of the 
Gary Catholic Youth Organization. 

I am herewith submitting the text of 
Father Grothouse’s speech on this 
occasion: 

Most Rev. Bishop Pursley, right. reverend 
and very reverend monsignori, very reverend 
and reverend fathers, venerable sisters, 
brothers, sisters, relatives of the jubilarian, 
friends St. Francis Xavier parishioners, and 
Father Koors, when we were little ones at 
home, there was a simple little game we 
played which I’m sure many of you have 
done, Clasping our hands thus, we would 
form a church and say “Here's the church 
and here’s the steeple—here’s the priest and 
all the people.” 

It is not my intention, my dear friends, 
to have us go back to our childhood games 
and words, but this little action of church, 
steeple, priest, and people brings out the 
reason for this great celebration here this 
afternoon, 

No doubt it is a rare occasison for a parish 
and its pastor to celebrate their 25th silver 
anniversary together. And it seems so very 
good that it be so—pastor and parish to- 
gether, It surely exemplifies the words of 
St. Paul, “For we are God's helpers, you are 
God's tillage, God’s building.” Also in the 
words of St. Paul, “For every high priest 
taken from among men is appointed for men 
in the things that appertain to God, that 
he may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins.” 
Almighty God, priest, church, people—a 
Catholic parish. 

St. Francis Xavier Parish has come a long 
way since our good friend, Msgr. Francis 
Xavier Guerre, the first pastor, built the 
little mission church for the 25 families liv- 
ing in East Gary. Under the guidance of 
the late archbishop Noll and the Most Rey- 
erend Leo A. Pursley, and with the assistance 
of four good and zealous pastors, you have 
grown. You have in this short space of 25 
years increased to a parish of 650 families, 
built a beautiful spacious school and hall, 
and doubled the size of the church. Yes, you 
have grown up. You have come of age. No 
longer are you the struggling infant parish 
on the fringe area of the larger city of Gary, 
but an entity of your own. No longer are 
you a mission but a fullfiedged parish unit. 
The entire Diocese of Fort Wayne celebrates 
with you on this glorious occasion, con-" 
gratulating you on the acocmplishments you 
have attained through your prayers and 
sacrifices. 

But no parish can rest upon the laurels 
it has achieved, Now that you have come 
to the ripe age of 25 years and grown to 
over 3,000 souls you have more duties and 
greater responsibilities. Yes, the buildings 
must be paid for and they will. But more 
than that you, St. Francis parishoners 
should have a greater responsibility to God, 
& firmer loyalty to His commandments, and 
a more fervent desire for the sacraments. 
Your school will help you and your children 
to know God better, to love Him more fer- 
vently, and serve Him more faithfully. It 
so often happens that when a parish is 
small and struggling for existence there is a 
greater unity of purpose than when the 
parish is much larger. Do not let this hap- 
pen to you. If your parish of 650 families 
is united for the greater honor and glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, what a 
great motivating force it can be for good in 
this community. What would it profit you, 
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my dear people of St. Prancis Xavier, If after 
you have gained maturity in numbers and in 
bulidings and you did not use them for your 
Own spiritual good, better Christian family 
life, the honor of God and mother church, 
and the betterment of the community in 
Which you live? 

Church, priest, people, pastor: Thou are a 
Priest forever according to the order of Mel- 
Chisedek, From the day of your ordination 
May 30, 1931, 25 years (if we may so speak) 
of that eternity has passed, Father Koors. 
Twenty-five years of hope, aspirations, of 

disappointments, of success and fail- 
ures, of prayer, of work, of joys and sorrows, 
and all the rest of what may be called your 
life as a priest of God has quickly fiown on 
the wings of time. I am sure that you do 
Not regret a minute of the 37 years since you 
* left your good Christian home down on the 
Tarm near Tipton, Ind. to study for the 
Priesthood at Rensselaer. And in retrospect 
it no doubt seems like yesterday, for time is 
& relative thing and passes quickly when one 
is busy and happy. I am sure that in all 
humility and prayerfulness you would say 
that you owe so very much to your good 
Catholic father and mother of happy mem- 
ory, who brought you into this world, and 
Whose life of prayer, hard work, and sacri- 
fice, love of God and family has been a great 
inspiration to you these many years. Would 
that they were here today to enjoy with you 
the fruits of their prayers and labor. You 
Also had the ready assistance of fine com- 
Yadery: brothers and sisters who even to this 
day help you by their loyalty and brother- 
Many others, the sisters in grade 
school, the good fathers in the seminary, 
Father Belstein, Monsignor Moorman, your 
many friends and parishioners have assisted 
You on your journey through your seminary 
and priestly life. And to all of these you are 
Most grateful, z 

My dear friends, I have known the rev- 
frend jubiliarlan for the 25 years of his 
Priesthood as a parishioner at Sacred Heart 
in Whiting, a seminarian, a fellow priest, 
While every priest is supposed to be an alter- 
Christus, yet, if I were to liken him to any of 
Christ's apostles it would have to be a com- 
Posite, a combination of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, a strong bellever in what is right, 
a fearless fighter, an endurance runner, a 
forceful speaker, a hard worker, a man of 
faith, hope, and charity, a doer of the word 
and not a hearer, only. 

As a priest, whether it was preaching or 
catching baseball, whether praying or bowl- 
ing, teaching catechism or doing plumbing 
work, singing the Mass, opening envelopes, 
hunting or playing pinochle, Father Koors 
Gave it everything he had; an active priest 
who is faithful to his bishop and church, 
loyal to his parishioners and friends. Dut- 
ing his 25 years as a priest, assistant and 
pastor, I have never known him to let up in 
his work for the church, to pull a punch, or 
to loaf on the base paths, You can discount 
his faults, when you add up his virtues. 

If the definition of a good pastor is one 
who knows his sheep and his sheep know 
him, one who leads his sheep to green pas- 
tures, one who has other sheep not of the 
fold whom he seeks, one who lives for his 
parish, then the jubilarian is a good pastor. 

The reverend jubilarian has also been a 
leader outside of his parish circle in the 
communities where he has lived. One of 
his greatest activities has been vital interest 
and work in the Knights of Columbus. If 
the Knights of Columbus ts the right arm 
of Holy Mother Church, then Father Koors 
has been the right arm of the Knights of 
Columbus. I know of no greater champion 
of Columbianism than he. 
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An Evil Lobbying Practice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has recently been addressed to me a let- 
ter from the general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Clyde T. Ellis. - 

‘The use of public advertising mediums 
for political propaganda has been on the 
increase in recent years. This practice 
is inherently a vicious one, for not only 
has it been allowed to become a legiti- 
mate tax deductible item at the expense 
of all the taxpayers, but it is a use by 
management of stockholders’ equity 
which has not been authorized by them, 
and which, in many instances, does not 
represent the views of the stockholders 
or owners of the business. 

The use of this lobbying program by 
the private utility companies has become 
more and more widespread, and the let- 
ter which Mr. Ellis has written to me 
draws attention to what seems to be a 
particularly flagrant example. 

I insert it in the Recorp for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, with the hope 
that they will consider ways and means 
to remedy an increasingly evil practice: 

January 3, 1957. 


, CLYDE T. ELLIS, 

ne Aenea Manager, National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, 
` Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ELLIS: Thank you for your letter 
and enclosures of December 31. 

As I am not a member of the committee 
which considers this legislation, perhaps the 
best thing that I can do to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues is to see that it 
is entered into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which I shall do at an early date, provided 
that some other member of the proper com- 
mittee has not already done so. 

With all good wishes to you in your efforts 
to defeat this pernicious propaganda, Iam 


Very sincerely yours, 
= 7 JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. December 31,1956. 
Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Roosevert: Enclosed for your in- 
formation and study is & copy of an adver- 
tisement appearing in Look magazine on 
November 13, 1956. It may have appeared 
In several other publications simultaneously, 
as has been the custom with such ads. 

This advertisement is not sales advertising. 
It is not goodwill advertising. It is propa- 
ganda advertising, designed to conyey a com- 
pletely false picture, and for lobbying pur- 
poses. There can be little doubt that it is 
carefully designed to poison the minds of the 
American people and their public officials 
against rural electric cooperatives and publio 
agencies such as municipalities, public power 
districts, and the Federal power program. 
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The advertisement is part of a lobbying 
program that has been carried on through 
national magazines, daily newspapers, radio, 
TV, and other media for several years, with 
the tempo greatly increased over the past few 
years. The cost of this propaganda cam- 
paign- unquestionably runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

The total cost of this program of mis- 
representation and political pressure is paid 
by those who must of necessity buy elec- 
tricity from the companies who sponsor 
these ads, for they are monopolies within 
their respective areas. In addition, since the 
costs of such ads and other manipulations 
of the public mind are deductible expenses 
for tax purposes, 52 percent of the cost of this 
propaganda comes out of the Federal Treas- 
ury. We do not believe that it was the 
intent of Congress for consumers and tax- 
payers to pay the cost of their own misinfor- 
mation. 

The attached ad alleges that there is a 
privileged class of people in this country 
who pay little or no taxes in their electric “ 
bills. This privileged class, according to the 
ad, is made up of those people who secure 
their electricity from Government wholesale 
power sources. 

The rural electric cooperatives purchased 
during the year ending June 30, 1956, only 
6 percent of all federally generated power, 
whereas private power companies secured 10 
percent and private industry 20 percent. Ob- 
viously, the implications with respect to taxes 
are false. 

We could go on criticizing this particular 
ad and others, but we are sure you will rec- 
ognize these and the other and 
the categorically false statements contained 
in this and similar ads. 

It seems to us that the time has long 
passed when the Congress should take legis- 
lative notice of the use of tax-free funds for 
propaganda purposes by so-called regulated 
monopolies and enact statutes to place the 
cost of these programs on those who really 
sponsor them, For, under the law of the 
land as interpreted by the highest courts, in 
handling funds collected for the privileged 
conduct of a public service, they are in the 
same position as agents of the State engaged 
in a public business. 

In this connection, the full House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 84th Con- 
gress, has at least recognized the problem. 
In House Report No. 2279, the committee 
made this recommendation: 

“(6) Congress launch a full-scale Joint in- 
vestigation by both Houses to determine 
whether or not there is an organized effort 
of the private power companies to influence 
the Federal administration, the Congress, 
the governments of the States, and the po- 
litical life of the Nation." 

Many of these ads have in the past branded 
as socialistic programs of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, such as Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, TVA, Bonneville, Southwest- 
ern Power Administration, Southwestern 
Power Administration, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Corps of Engineers, etc. In so doing 
the authors of these ads are apparently en- 
deavoring to cast serious doubts on the in- 
telligence, and judgment of the Members of 
Congress in passing legislation which they 
regard as vital to the welfare of the Nation. 

We recognize the right of free speech, in- 
cluding the right of the capital stockowners 
of privately owned electric companies to use 
such propaganda advertisements to place 
their views on current issues before the pub- 
lic, provided the owners do it at their own 
expense. But, we are convinced that reme- 
dial legislation is today necessary to close 
the door to the use of ratepayers’ money 
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collected to pay the cost of a public service 
for their own private purposes. 

We further question whether as a matter 
of policy a democracy can afford to permit 
privately owned public-service monopolies— 
monopolies licensed to provide the public 
with a basic service and authorized by the 
legislature and public courts to engage in 
public-service business—to engage in un- 
limited propaganda activities. 

And if, and to whatever extent such pro- 
paganda spending is tolerated, the cost of it, 
we insist, should be borne by the owner- 
stockholders and not by the ratepayers. 

The farmers’ rural electric systems of the 
country have a direct interest In these prop- 
aganda expenditures for two reasons: 

1. Nearly two-thirds of the rural electrics 
are purchasing their wholesale power re- 
quirements from the privately owned public 
utllities—for which they paid them $59,- 
449,112 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955; and 

2. Nearly one-third of the rural electrics 
are purchasing all or part of their wholesale 
power requirements from the Federal whole- 
sale power agencies under laws being at- 
tacked by these ads—and for which the rural 
electrics paid the Government $26,844,795 in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 
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HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to permission granted to me, 
I am submitting for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the Recor an article pre- 
pared for publication in the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists by a young man 
from my district, Mr. James Deer. 
Deer is especially well qualified to write 
on his subject since he holds the position 
of radiological defense coordinator and 
training officer of the Multnomah 
County Civil Defense Agency. Mr. Deer, 
a physicist, was attached to the Naval 
Research Laboratory while a naval offi- 
cer during World War II. In 1948, he 
began work at the Sandia Base Atomic 
Weapons Laboratory, where he contin- 
ued until 1953. The picture Mr. Deer 


paints is an unpleasant one, but it de~ 


serves the close attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress and every citizen: 
THE UNAVOIDABLE INTERNATIONAL SHELTER 
Race 
(By James W. Deer) 

In the November 1956 issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists there was a review 
of the Holifield committee hearings.’ It was 
an excellent review, and prompted me to 
write my Congresswoman |Eprru Green] and 
request a copy of the hearings. She com- 
plied, and I received seven volumes, contain- 


2 Civil Defense for National Survival: Hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, House of 
Representatives, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 7 parts 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956); 
there is also a summarizing intermediate re- 
port. 


Myr. - 
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ing 3,145 pages. I have studied this report, 
and I would like to give you my impressions. 

Anyone who reads the Bulletin regularly 
should be familiar with at least the outlines 
of the tragic inadequacy of the United States 
civil defense program. Here in these reports 
one finds it spelled out in agonizing detail. 
I would like to say that it agrees with my 
experience as radiological defence coordi- 
nator for the Multnomah County Civil De- 
fense Agency, Portland, Oreg. 

But the meat of the record, for me, was 
in part 6, page 2423 and page 2584. It ap- 
pears that the United States Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory, San Francisco, 
Calif., has carried out, for the naval use, 
studies of the type that should have been 
carried out by FCDA. It appears that such 
a study could not have been carried out 
under FCDA, because FCDA is weakly con- 
ceived and wretchedly executed. The NRDL 
study ts reproduced in the record of the hear- 
ings, and it is entitled “Radiological Defense 
Measures or a Countermeasure System.” It 
is dated February 1956. It was written by 
an operations analyst, W. E. Thorpe. 

Trom this one can deduce the inevitable fu- 
ture trend of civil defense. It is certainly 
to be hoped that the need for such a develop- 
ment can be drastically changed by a suffi- 
ciently powerful United Nations, but until 
that time comes we have no alternative but 
to face the situation as it is. 

I will give you the picture that gradually 
emerged in my mind, as I read this analysis. 
The picture that gradually took shape as the 
inevitable result of considering all the vari- 
ous factors, in a United States composed of 
some 100 or so “city-States." Only in this 
case they are to be called a metropolitan 
target authority. Such a governmental set- 
up will be necessary to cope with the juris- 
dictional problems of county, municipal, and 
State lines. The city-States themselves will 
for the most part be underground. Things 
must be so arranged that at any given mo- 
ment a substantial part of the population 
of each city-State will be underground. This 
is so that a surprise attack with zero warn- 
ing time cannot knock the Nation out of the 
fighting. Each city-State must be self-suffi- 
cient, and not dependent on a central con- 
trol. This means it must have its own 
nuclear-power generators. It must be capa- 
ble of sustaining itself in a state of indefinite 
siege, in a world where normal agricultural 
pursuits can no longer be carried on because 
of radioactive contamination. This means 
an initial large store of food is required, to 
be supplemented by hydroponic tank farm- 
ing. Complete air filtering systems are re- 
quired, to filter out poison gas and germs, 
because gas and germ warfare is to be ex- 
pected. This picture is a liberal (but logi- 
cal) extrapolation for a period of say 25 
years, of the implications of the material 
contained in the NRDL report. All the rest 
of the material in the seven volumes of the 
hearings merely confirm the necessity of the 
systems analysis approach of the NRDL 
report. 

So much for the hearings, the actions in- 
dicated as being necessary, and their logical 
extrapolation. I would like now to discuss 
some of the implications and probable re- 
sults to be expected in the near future. The 
points I want to discuss are: (a) If a sound 
shelter policy is adopted, will it touch off an 
international shelter race? (b) How likely 
is it that an inadequate and therefor useless 
shelter program will be enacted? And (c) 
How probable is it that no shelter program 
at all will be enacted? It will be noted that 
the problem becomes progressively more com- 
plex as I proceed from items (a) through (c). 

First of all, let us review. From about 
1945 to about 1950 we had the fission-bomb 
race. From about 1950 to 1955 we had the 
international fusion-bomb race. And today 
we are well into the international race for 
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the intercontinental ballistics missile. Does 
it mot seem likely, then, that this is to be 
succeeded by an international race for shel- 
ter? It must be remembered that the build- 
ing of shelters requires no new physical 
knowledge or techniques comparable to that 
required for the fusion bomb or guided mis- 
sile. It is largely an application of existing 
construction techniques. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that once a nation achieves what it 
considers a workable shelter system then the 
atomic stalemate, if indeed there ever was 
one, will be broken. So that a shelter race 
must have many characteristics in common 
with an arms race. The more shelter one 
side builds, the more alarmed the other side 
becomes, and conriders this a warlike move. 
and so increases its own shelter program, and . 
so on, 

Let us now look at the record, and see if we 
can find the beginnings of a shelter race. In 
part 4, page 1173, of the hearings we find 
FCDA Administrator Val Peterson saying: 
vs © © If we assume that the Russians will 
have the advantage of surprise in the attack 
upon the United States, and assuming that 
they have in their stockpiles the weapons 
they need and the means of delivery of these 
weapons, and these assumptions would seem 
to be sound, then by the fact that they name 
the time when the attack occurs, there is no 
reason why they should not have their cities 
evacuated, their people in places of safety, 
and when retaliation takes place, there is no 
reason why we should be able to destroy mil- 
lions of Russians in the same way they will 
probably destroy millions of Americans in 
view of our present degree of preparation. 
In addition to that, such information as we 
have out of Russia would indicate that they 
are doing a much better job than we are in 
dispersing industry and going underground. 
If they put up a reasonable percentage of 
their people to go underground at the edges 
of their cities and there is some indication 
that this is going on, as is the case in Europe 
generally, then it would appear that they 
have laid the foundation to minimize the 
effects of our retaliation in considerable de- 
gree. I think there is a real threat to the 
safety of America in that direction.” 

The implication is obvious. As could have 
been predicted, a move toward shelter by one 
side is viewed with alarm by the other side. 
Yet, neither side dare fail to shelter itself, 
lest it become an invitation to aggression. 
I ask you in all fairness, does it make any 
sense, from the Russian point of view, for 
them not to build shelters? 

The play has begun, and we are the actors. 
The end is implicit from the nature of the 
beginning. Within the framework of fusion 
bombs, guided missiles, and shelters, there 
is nothing we can do but go ahead and play 
our part in the preordained ritual. Fusion 
bombs, guided missiles, and shelters on oné 
side, and only fusion bombs and guided 
missiles on the other side Is an unstable sit- 
uation. In this respect, Dr. Merle A. Ture, 
director, research laboratory of Carnegie In- 
stitute, has testified in the hearings, part 1, 
page 191, as follows: “Perhaps we are taking 
our time about civil defense by reason of a 
subconscious recognition that it creates a 
new dimension of human relationships, that 
the threat of nuclear war is a threat we must 
live with for at least a hundred years, and 
perhaps 500 years. * * * Complete atomic 
disarmament is no longer anything but a ro- 
mantic dream. There is not the slightest 
hope that civilized nations will destroy, by 
common consent, their ability to carry out 
nuclear warfare, and for the simple reason 
that the total stock of explosive material is 
already far too large for any detailed ac- 
counting.” 

The situation is not of our making. We 
did not divide the world into hostile camps. 
We did not pit man against man, nation 
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8gainst nation. It is a result of the way the 
World developed. 

But the solution fs up to us. For the s0- 
lution we shall be held strictly accountable. 
But while seeking the solution, we will not 
be able to fail to play our part in the arms 

helter race that has already begun. 
In view of the above considerations, I con- 


Sider it imperative that the foundations of a - 


Rational shelter plan be laid in the year 1957. 
The plan should be presented to the Congress 
by the President, and it should be passed by 
Congress. In my judgment we need to spend 
as much on civil defense and shelter each 
Year as we spend that year on fusion bombs 
and guided missiles. It should be compatible 
With the eventual picture that I have out- 

ed earlier. It should lay a firm ground- 
Work, And of course it should provide im- 
Mediate protection. 

However, I do not believe the public is 
Prepared for such a program, and the reason 
they are not prepared for the program Is not 

use of the cost. ‘You could request $5 
billion for a deadly new Z-bomb, or an addi- 
tonal guided missile, and there would be no 
Protest, The reason the public is not pre- 
bared for a shelter program is that the proper 
effort has not been put into preparing publié 
Opinion. The shelter question is an exceed- 
y complex problem, and it has many 
troublesome psychological barriers, as I have 
indicated above. So that it is quite impos- 
sible for public opinion to arrive at this stage 
Unaided. And there is only one person whe 
Can and who should, take the initiative in 
leading public opinion in such a direction 
that people will support, even demand, a 
National shelter That person is 
the President of the United States. If the 
sident puts to work his prestige, and the 
information disseminating machine of the 
eral Government, we will have a national 
Shelter program, and no doubt about it. 
This is not necessarily because of the present 
Occupant of the White House, but it is be- 
Cause the way our Government is set up. 
Leadership must come from the Executive. 

I do not believe public opinion can be sat- 
{sfactorily prepared in this respect by Mem- 
bers of Congress. Maybe, but I don't think 
80, I think it would tend to confuse the 
Public. I believe that either the President 
takes the leadership in this problem or we 
are sunk. 

Well, what are the chances that an effec- 
tive program will be started in 1957? As of 
January 1, 1957, I have not heard of anything 
being pushed. I would guess that what will 
happen is that Val Peterson of FCDA will 
Tequest Congress to authorize a modest 
shelter program. But it is likely to be puny 
and ineffective. The scientists during 1956 
Worked around the clock, hammer and tongs, 
on intercontinental ballistic missiles. Val 
Peterson's crew spent the same year engaged 
in survival studies, based on evacuation, and 
evacuation will be rendered obsolete by the 
ICBM. In addition, of course, it is the Rus- 
Sian missile we are worried about, not our 
Own, and the Russians are reported to be 
ahead of us on the ICBM. Based on the past 
€xperience, it is certainly questionable 
Whether Congress will pass any shelter pro- 
gram at all. = 

The cold, brutal, incredible truth of the 
Matter is that it is probable that we will get 
no shelter program at all in 1957 unless 8 
Whole lot more fuss is made about it than 
has been made to date. 

It is my firm conviction that if we spend 
as much or more on the military next year 
as we did this year, and do not at the some 
time start a thoroughgoing national shelter 
Program, then I Relieve that we shall have 
experienced a gross defect in national lead- 
ership. The longer we wait to begin a shelter 
program, the more confusion will be created 
when the rush begins, 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave, to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress made by me before the members of 
the Brotherhood Temple B'Nai Moshe, in 
Boston, Mass., on November 25, 1956: 

The period in which we are living, cover- 
ing the past 25 years, is one of the most try- 
ing and challenging in the known history of 
man, It is the forces of dictatorship in its 
most vicious form determined to dominate 
not only the body, but the will and the spirit 
of man: and to force that will and spirit to 
submit their belief and faith in God and His 
law, or to be remolded, to the image and like- 
ness of atheistic communism. 

This trying and challenging period is one 
that tests our faith, our courage and our 
strength, 

We hear and live again the clarion call of 
men and women who want freedom. “Where 
law ceases, tyranny starts,” or as as Patrick 
Henry said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” There are many Patrick Henry's in 
the world of today. In recent months, Po- 
land, East Prussia, Hungary, Israel, and other 
places give powerful evidence to this fact. 

The courage of those who have fought and 
died for liberty, and others who in the fu- 
ture will be martyrs on the altar of liberty— 
shows conclusively that the desire for liber- 

is not manmade but come to mankind 
froh God himself through his natural law. 
And it shows that dictators may suppress 
temporarily but can never destroy that God- 
given desire for liberty. And in the world 
of today, this is an important fact to re- 
member. : 

We saw under Hitler and nazism, the ille- 
gitimate offspring of communism—the fail- 
ure to dominate body and mind. The world 
underwent great pain and suffering, but Hit- 
Jer and nazism could not destroy the will 
of men and women to be free. But to pre- 
vent Hitler from obtaining his evil designs, 
we had to have great thinking and coura- 
geous leadership—leadership that made and 
carried out policies that led to success. 

And, in the world of today, we need here 
and abroad the same type of leadership. 
And this is particularly applicable to our 
own country, the leader of the free world and 
of the forces of decency. 

For Chamberlain showed that the policy 


‘of appeasement—or peace at any price—is 


the road to war. 

We know now from the records of Nazi 
Germany that firmness on the part of Great 
Britain and France and particularly Great 
Britain, prior to Munich and the invasion of 
Poland, might have averted World War II. 

‘And firmness today by those in position of 
leadership might ayert another world con- 
flict: 

For the past year and a half, we have been 
living in a dream world—a world of hope. 
The realities of current world history and 
events are now catching up with us, and our 
people are having a rude awakening. 

During our blissful period of complacency 


few persons gave thought to the importance . 


to our own national interest of countries and 
peoples thousands of miles away from us, 


Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, Israel, Egypt, _ 
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the Middle East, and other nations were 
names of countries, or an area of the world 
about which we read when we studied geog- 
raphy in our school days or read about in the 
newspapers of today. They are away off, and 
What do they mean to us? 

But our people, now—the hard way—are 


‘commencing to realize that in the hands of, 


or under the control or domination of the 
Soviet Union, they do mean a great deal to 
the United States; and, in the hands of a 
hostile government, they would be adverse to 
our best interest. To the contrary, in the 
hands of a government friendly to us, they 
are of great importance, particularly in case 
of war, to our country and its national 
interest, 

There has been too much loose thinking in 
the minds of many Americans of the impor- 
tance to use of countries thousands of miles 
away from our shores, And, among the main 
reasons for this is the feeling of false security, 
resulting in complacency that responsible 
leadership in our country has created during 
the past year and a half—coupled with the 
withholding of information from our people 
that should have been made public. 

For example, slowly but surely, there is 
creeping into the minds of our people the 
importance of Indonesia in connection with 
the defense of our country. For, Indonesia 
in the hands of a hostile government in time 
of war would outflank our entire far eastern 
defenses and compel us to draw back in the 
Pacific over 2,000 miles to our continental 
defenses of Hawaii and Alaska, 

Our people are commencing to realize the 
importance of the Middle East—of the Suez 
Canal—and of Israel in terms of the Ameri- 
can national interest. They are commencing 
to realize that the Soviet Union in control of 
the Middle East would be & disastrous blow 
to the free world, and dangerous to our own 
best interest. 

We have seen the myth of peaceful co- 
existence exposed by the ruthless actions of 
the Soviet Union in Hungary. 

We see the actual threat of another world 
war by the actions of the Kremlin and Nasser 
in the Middle East. 

And, in our own country, we see leadership 
that with firmness could probably have 
averted these conditions, just the same as 
Chamberlain could probably have averted 
World War II if he had followed the policy 
oí firmness. 

We see our leadership, in desperation, act- 
ing with a lack of policy and in a confused 
state of mind, which may contribute to 
greater danger. 

It is essential that we immediately get back 
to sound thinking, to firmness and consist- 
ency in our foregn policy, and in regaining 
the AOnnAnDA of our friends throughout the 
world. 

The two countries most prominent in the 
news of today are Israel and Hungary. The 
problems confronting the people of both of 
these countries are basically the same—their 
desire for liberty and independence. 

In the case of Israel, that little country 
is confronted with the problem and duty of 
preserving and retaining liberty and inde- 
pendence. In the case of Hungary, of re- 
gaining liberty and independence, But the 
basic objective of both countries is liberty 
and independence. 

In Hungary, we witness Communist Russia 
sending in its forces of killers to suppress 
the fight for liberty. The reason they moved 
in to Hungary is because the uprising was 
against any or all forms of Communistic 
government. We witness the Soviet Union 
establishing the Kadar regime, which is not 
a legitimate government, 

We have heard the pleas of the fighting 
and dying Hungarians falling on ears of in- 
action. Action that the United States and 
the United Nations could have taken and 
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failed to take has played Into the Kremlin's 
hands in Hungary and elsewhere. ' 

For we know that there are millions of 
persons behind the Iron Curtain who hate 
all forms of Communistic government; and 
that they are watching events in Hungary. 
Like the people of Hungary, they want their 
own free government. When they see in- 
action in the case of Hungary, it deters their 
determination and action for any similar 
uprising. = 

Now, what can we do? 

In addition to the sending of medicines 
and foods, which has been done to some ex- 
tent, the United States could announce its 
refusal to recognize the Soviet puppet gov- 
ernment of Hungary, at least until all Soviet 
troops are withdrawn, and these Hungarians 
forcibly deported to Siberia are returned to 
their homes. 

The United Nations has finally adopted 
over Soviet opposition a resolution to send 
United Nations observers to Hungary. The 
present nonlegitimate regime in Hungary 
has announced its refusal to permit their 
entry. 

An announcement that the United Nations 
observers were going into Hungary could be 
made and the attempt made. Or, better 
still, if the United Nations observers were to 
fly to the Budapest airport in a United Na- 
tions marked plane, the Soviet Union could 
only do 1 of 2 things—admit them and 
thus weaken their position, or arrest and 
expel them, which would also weaken their 
position. The burden then would be upon 
the Soviet Union and the present nonlegiti- 
mate regime in Hungary to forcibly deny 
their admission. This action would show 
to the world what the Soviets are, and open 
the way to genuine diplomatic and economic 
action.. This action would also convey a 
message of action and real hope to the pa- 
triots in Hungary. It would be a stimulat- 
ing action to millions of others behind the 
Iron Curtain who are longing for freedom 
from any kind of Communist domination. 

The forcible denial of the entry of the 
United Nations observers into Hungary 
would arouse world public opinion that the 
Soviet Union and the present Hungarian 
regime could not withstand. 

We will remember that not so long ago 
they had to bend to world public opinion 
where Red Cross trucks with food and medi- 
cines were denied admission. As a result of 
that world public opinion was aroused, and 
within 24 hours they permitted them to 
enter Hungary to bring relief to the suffering 
people. 

And, I might say, that over 2 weeks ago 
I suggested to a high official of our State 
Department that such action be taken, as 
well as sending over the United Nations ob- 
servers and compelling the Communists to 
refuse their admission. I also suggested 
that our country announce that it would not 
recognize the present Soviet puppet regime 
in Hungary. 

The United Nations has acted, whether 
wisely or not, in the Middle East by sending 
a United Nations force into the Suez Canal 
area. i 
But nothing has been done with refer- 
Cead to observers or a United Nations force 
in . 

If the United Nations cannot act, or falls 
or fears to act where the Communists are 
the aggressors, then its future existence is 
imperiled. 

What we need is deeds, not words. 

In Israel we witness the determination 
of Nasser—backed by the Soviet Union—to 
destroy that brave little country. That is 
a well-known fact, It is also a well-known 
fact that Soviet arms are going into Algeria 
by way of Egypt, and that the whole unrest 
in the Middle East and Mediterranean area 
has its origin in the Kremlin. 

It is a historical fact that for over 200 
years Russia, under the Czars and the Com- 
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munists, have tried to penetrate the Middle 
East to gain domination in that important 
area. In this area in the past 2 years the 
Soviet Union has been able to accomplish 
what Russia could not accomplish for over 
200 years. 

We know of the Soviet sale, or giving, of 
arms to Egypt, which brought about a mili- 
tary imbalance in that area harmful to the 
existence of Israel. Farseeing and coura- 
geous leadership on our part would have off- 
set that imbalance by the sale of arms to 
Israel for defensive purposes. If that had 
been done, Nasser would probably not have 
carried out his raids on Israel. Nasser might 
then have realized that the 8-year offer of 
Israel to negotiate peace terms should be 
accepted. In any event, such action would 
have shown firm leadership on our part that 
might well have stayed the action of Nasser 
in the seizing of the Suez Canal, 

For men like Nasser and the Communist 
leaders thrive on uncertain, vacillating and 
weak leadership. To them, that is weak- 
ness, which gives them courage to take ac- 
tion that might bring about more serious 
results. 7 

The important question, coming down to 
conditions as they exist at the present time, 
is what course of action should be taken now. 

It is very evident that the restoration 
of peace-in the Middle East will not be 
brought about by the mere withdrawal of 
the British-French forces from the Suez 
and the withdrawal of the forces of Israel 
from the area occupied by them—unless a 
new satisfactory international agreement is 
reached in relation to the Suez and peace 
negotiated and a peace treaty signed between 
Israel and the Arab countries. Such action 
alone will strengthen Nasser’s hand; make 
him more formidable, and consolidate the 
position and power of Communist Russia 
in this vital area and increase the danger 
of another world war. 

I think it can be safely said that a truce 
that avoids fighting and settles nothing is 
not peace. 

To the dictator, particularly the Commu- 
nist type, this is a sign of weakness, leading 
him to greater boldness, greater danger, and, 
ultimately, war, 

As we read the newspapers of the past few 
days it is apparent that Nasser is seeking 
terms which, if agreed to, will be a great 
victory for him and the Soviet Union. 

If the United Nations agrees to his terms, 
and particularly if the United Nations forces 
withdraw from the Suez Canal after the 
withdrawal of the British-French forces, 
that will be capitulation on the part of the 
free world. 

If, in addition, United Nations forces are 
used to police Israel for the benefit of Egypt, 
the capitulation will be indescribably harm- 
ful to not only the free world but to our own 
country. 

Even those who oppose the recent action of 
Great Britain, France, and Israel should real- 
ize that this should not be done. They 
should realize that Nasser is a constant men- 
ace to peace. They should realize that the 
Kremlin is still bent on world revolution and 
world domination. They should realize that 
Communist domination in the Middle East 
will give the Soviet Union a decided ad- 
vantage that will be most harmful to our 
national interest and the national interests 
of the free nations of the world. They 
should realize that the United Nations forces 
should remain at the Suez Canal until an- 
other fair international agreement has been 
made with reference to the Suez and with 
the vessels of Israel, or those going to or 
from Israel, having full rights. And that 
the United Nations forces should remain un- 
til Nasser and the heads of the other Arab 
countries sit around the peace table with 
Israel and negotiate and make a peace treaty. 

The sending of United Nations forces is 
to meet the present emergency, and is tem- 
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porary action. It will be in vain unless the 
chronic condition is healed, and that can 
only be done by a peace treaty entered into 
good faith. And the responsibility for the 
chronic condition—the armistice of the past 
8 years, the failure to negotiate peace—rests 
upon Nasser, For it is well known that he 
has constantly refused to even try and make 
peace terms. It is well known that.he will 
not do so. Israel for 8 years, and today, iS 
willing to negotiate peace terms. 

We read in the papers of the return of 
Secretary General Hammarskjold of the 
United Nations from his conferences with 
Nasser. He has made his reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. While the same are pre- 
liminary and incomplete, it does show what 
Nasser’s demands are. It also shows Ham- 
marskjold’s thinking. His reports, if ac- 
cepted, would leave the presence, deploy- 
ment, and tasks of the United Nations forces 
subject to the grace and consent of Nasser. 
If that is agreed to, there will only be a tem- 
porary truce. If that is agreed to, it will 
constitute a great victory for Nasser and 
the Soviet Union, If that is agreed to, it will 
be a capitulation on our part that could lead 
to disastrous results. 

The withdrawal of the United Nations 
forces from the Suez should be dependent 
upon (1) another fair international agree- 
ment for the use of the Suez being negoti- 
ated; and (2) the making of peace between 
the Arab nations and Israel. 

The position of Israel is only fair that 
guaranties should be exacted from Nasser 
against further Egyptian suicide squad raids 
on Israel and its people. 

To permit Egypt to dominate politically the 
Suez Canal would be not only unwise, but 
dangerous. 

We must not overlook the fact that— 

1. Egypt declared war on Israel. 

2. It is Nasser who refuses to talk and nego- 
tiate peace terms, $ 

3. Nasser has repeatedly stated his avowed 
intention to destroy Israel. 

4, Nassèr is giving ald to the Algerian 
rebels with Communist arms coming from the 
Soviet Union, 

5. Nasser is determined to drive the West- 
ern Powers out of the Middle East. 

6. It was Nasser who purchased or obtained 
arms from the Soviet Union to use to destroy 
Israel. 

7, It was Nasser who enabled the Soviet 
Union to gain their strong foothold in the 
Middle East. 

8. It is Nasser who is the man who seized 
the Suez Canal last July. 

9. It is Nasser who orders the suicide squad 
raids to be carried on against the people of 
Israel. 

‘There are some in the world of today who 
ask the question, “What can we do?" or, 
“There is nothing that can be done.” 

There were the same type of persons in 
the 1930's when Hitler and Mussolini engaged 
in aggression. There were those who then 
said, “There is nothing that can be done.” 
But, we found out that this was nothing 
but the policy of appeasement. And, as I 
have said before, appeasement for democ- 
racies leads to war, For Chamberlain showed 
this. 

What the United States should do is get 
back to the basic policy of firmness in for- 
eign affairs. For the very fate of the free 
world might be involved if we do not devise 
and follow correct policies. 


It is the inactivity of the United States— 
its attitude of an aggrieved but thoroughly 
passive spectator, which creates doubts in the 
minds of other free nations, and which gives 
the Kremlin and men like Nasser and Kadar 
courage to proceed further. 

‘To stop further deterioration of the nations 
of the free world, sound policies must be 
devised, with firmness of leadership, as well 
as consistency of leadership. 
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This is a matter of paramount immediate 
importance. 

-And in the position of leadership our coun- 
try occupies, with the influence and power 
We possess, that task falls primarily upon 
our shoulders. 

We should not—we cannot afford to fail. 


Filibuster Versus Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA ? 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary Post-Tribune 
in the paper's edition of January 8, wrote 
the following editorial which refiects the 
Sentiment of the vast majority of the 
People in the Calumet region cf Indiana, 
On filibuster as it pertains to securing 
Practical and necessary legislation: 

CLOTURE RULE Must Be CHANGED 

The Senate did as expected in shoving 
Sside the effort to revise the cloture rule. 
The only surprise in the incident was the 
number of Senators who voted in opposition. 

There were 38, considerably more than the 
21 who voted in 1953 for a crackdown on 
filibusters that have been blocking. civil- 
tights legislation in Congress. 

The vote indicates a growing recognition 
Among Members of the bad light in which 
the Senate is presented by the filibuster 
Tule. There is considerable public impa- 
tience with a legislative body that permits 
& few men to talk it into complete inaction. 

To block revision of the rules, Southern 
Members have been relying in good part on 
the contention that the Senate is a contin- 
uing body since two-thirds of its Members 
hold over from one Congress to antoher. Vice 
President RicHarp Nrxon took the first step 
toward disposing of that when he ruled last 
Week that while the Senate was a continuous 
Organization, its rules were subject to con- 
Sideration every 2 years. Thus he established 
the precedent for future action. 

The present situation on filibusters has 


existed only since 1949. From 1789 until 1806, - 


there was no filibuster right; debate could 
be ended at any time by vote of a majority of 
the Senators present. Then from 1806 until 
1917 there was no limitation on debate. 

A cloture rule was adopted in 1917, when 
the Senate became aroused over filibusters 
Used to block preparedness measures pro- 
posed by the Wilson administration. That 
Tule provided that debate could be ended at 
any time by action of two-thirds of the Sen- 
atrs who were present and voting. 

But in 1949 the Senate amended its rules so 
as to make it almost impossible to limit de- 
bate. It adopted the famous rule 22, which 
provides that debate can be limited only by 
vote of two-thirds of the entire Senate, or 64 
Members. To make matters worse, however, 
rule 22 provided for unlimited right of fili- 
nust against any attempt to amend the rule 
itself. 

In effect, It gives the South a veto power 
Over Federal legisiation on civil rights. But 
it should not be viewed only from the civil 
Tights standpoint. It gives a few men the 
Power to stall the Federal legislative ma- 
chinery at any time. It is an abuse of the 
right of free speech, not a safeguard. 

The rule probably will persist through this 
Congress; its defenders already have won the 
first battle over it. But in the long run, it 
must be changed. Sooner or later, the Sen- 
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ators will reach a point when they no longer 
will tolerate wanton disregard of majority 
opinion by a willful few. That was the case 
in 1917 when the cloture provision was 
adopted. It will happen again, 


Cloudy Criticisms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal of January 8 has a sig- 
nificant editorial that I present for 
thoughtful study. Will cloudy criticism 
have any constructive assistance or is 
the Democratic Advisory Committee or- 
ganized to be constructive? 

Under unanimous. consent, I request 
that the attached editorial be included in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

CLOUDY CRITICISMS 


The Democratic Advisory Committee’s 
brief statement on the Middle East makes 
strange reading. 

The odd thing is not that the newly 
formed committee, whose members include 
Mr. Truman, Mr. Stevenson, and Mrs. Roose- 
yelt, should criticize the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s foreign policies. That is 
normal and necessary, more than ever in & 
difficult world situation. What is striking is 
the nature of the criticism. 

The statement says administration mud- 
dling in the Middle East “brought on the 
Suez crisis,” which seems to leaye out of 
account a number of nations like Egypt, 
Israef, Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 
Now, “the responsibility for a program to 
deal with (basic Middle Eastern) problems 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of the 
President.” 

In other words, four men get into a fight. 
But it's not their fault. It’s the fault of 
the bystander, and it’s up to him to repair 
the damage, 

More interestingly, the Democratic critique 
makes this assertion: “Bullying of our al- 
lies and placation of our enemies has eroded 
our position until we have sided with Com- 
munist Russia against free Britain and free 
Prance and we have sided with dictator-con- 
trolled Egypt against free Israel.” Strong 
language; but apart from that, does it mean 
that the United States should have sided 
with Britain and France in their hare- 
brained attack on Suez, or perhaps gone in 
with them? 

Though the statement is mainly concerned 
with the Middle East, it-also contains some 
startling observations about Hungary. Ac- 
cording to it, the weakness of American 
leadership emboldened the Krémlin to crush 
the Hungarian revolution. This conten- 
tion reveals a disconcerting innocence of 
Soviet motivations. The fact is that the 
United States had nothing to do with the 
case; the Kremlin attacked Hungary be- 
cause it could not tolerate the prospect of an 
anti-Communist government emerging with- 
in its empire. 

The committee goes on to complain that 
the United States was unable to stop the 
Soviet attack in Hungary. Well, there was 
one way, and only one, the United States 
could have stopped it. That was by going to 
war with Russia. 

Perhaps the advisory committee's com- 
ments were dictated more by emotion and 
the hope of political gain than by sober re- 
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flection. Certainly {t must be hoped so. 
For there is need for serious debate, in and 
out of Congress, of American foreign policy, 
particularly now with regard to the Middle 
East 


And if this cloudy critique actually does 
represent the best thinking of prominent 
members of the Democratic Party, then the 
outlook for useful debate is dim indeed. 


Journey’s End for That Travel Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the December 6, 
1956, issue of the Philadelphia (Pa.) In- 
quirer is a timely and factual comment 
on the present Federal excise taxes on 
travel and transportation which have re- 
tarded travel during the postwar years, 
Wartime excise taxes were approved as 
an emergency measure, and having no 
rightful place in our peacetime economy, 
should be repealed. 

The Inquirer editorial follows: 

Journey's END FoR THAT TRAVEL Tax 

Our present Federal taxes on travel and 
transportation were enacted as emergency 
measures during the Second World War. One 
purpose was to raise revenue. An even more 
important purpose was to discourage travel 
and thus make more of the Nation’s transport 
facilities available for the war effort. 

More than a decade has passed since the 
war ended. Yet the travel and transport 
taxes are still with us. The travel tax is 
10 percent, the transport tax on freight 3 
percent. And those taxes are doing now, in 
peacetime, precisely what they were intended 
to do in wartime, discouraging travel. 

Chief Justice Marshall made the famous 
remark that the power to tax is the power 
to destroy. Less widely noticed is the 
equally important fact that the power to tax 
is the power to discourage. 

That this is true is evident in the fact that 
the Federal Government already has relaxed 
or reduced travel taxes on many trips abroad. 
But why should a penalty be placed on those 
who may prefer to see America first? 

Testimony before a House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee this week shows how the travel 
and transport taxes have worked particular 


‘hardship on United States railroads. One 


consequence is that the railroads’ transport 
capacity has had to be decreased so the roads 
could not now carry, in an emergency, the 
traffic volume they provided during the Sec- 
ond World War. And the transport tax, it 
was pointed out, is pyramided in costs all 
down the line, increasing the price of many 
things to American consumers, 

The Treasury may object that repeal of the 
10 percent travel tax and 3 percent freight 
transport tax will mean a loss of revenue. 
But that fact is no excuse to levy what, on its 
face, is an unjust tax. Congress found ways 
to repeal the transport taxes of the First 
World War only 3 years after Armistice Day. 
If, now, Congress needs the revenue from 
present transport taxes, it should find that 
revenue elsewhere. 

It is bad enough to penalize Americans who 
want to see more of their country . It is even 
worse to weaken the Nation's vital transport 
facilities by taxing away their strength. 
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Address by the Honorable Paul P. Rao, 
Judge of the United States Customs 
Court, on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address on 
communism by the Honorable Paul P. 
Rao, judge of the United States Customs 
Court, before the Mount Kisco Lions 
Club at the Kittle House in Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., December 5, 1956. 


It was the consensus of opinion of the 
members of the Mount Kisco Lions Club 
that the remarks of Judge Rao were 
worthy of being inscribed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE PauL P, Rao, 
JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES CUSTOMS 
COURT ON COMMUNISM 


Members of the Mount Kisco Lions Club 
and Friends, it was, indeed, a pleasure to 
have been asked to address the members of 
your organization. When the invitation was 
extended to me, I pondered upon the ques- 
tion of what would be a suitable topic to 
discuss with you. Without direct knowl- 
edge of the specific objects of your society, 
I felt that I could not do justice to any par- 
ticular issues which might be confronting 
you as a group. 

I needed not to search far for a subject 
which you, as enterprising, public-spirited 
members of your community ought to find 
of paramount interest. The tensions of the 
world, as manifested by the brutal suppres- 
sion of Hungary's valiant attempt to cast off 
the yoke of Soviet domination, and the 
Russian threat of intervention in the Middle 
East, have brough home more forcefully 
than ever before, it seems to me, the appal- 
ling fact that international communism is 
now our public enemy No. 1, It represents 
as clear and menacing a danger to our do- 
mestic tranquillity as the fiendish imperial- 
ism of the Nazis which erupted into the 
holocaust of World War II. 

The phrase which I have used in describ- 
ing communism evokes a picture in my mind, 
and perhaps in yours also, of the man on our 
national scene whose job it is to bring to bay 
the criminals within our borders. I mean, 
of course, the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of that most efficient law-enforce- 
ment agency, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


When in the years between 1941 and 1948, ` 


I had the privilege of serving as an execu- 
tive in the Department of Justice, I came 
to know, respect, and to admire this great 
American. As our association ripened into 
friendship and I became more intimately 
aware of his superior talents, my esteem for 
him grew in intensity. 

There is, perhaps, no other single indi- 
vidual who has a clearer insight, a better 
knowledge, or a vaster understanding of the 
criminal mind than this sterling American. 
He is constantly alerted to the dangers of 
the villainous elements in our ranks, and 
has sought to eradicate them wherever they 
are to be found. He has fought the hardened 
felon, the juvenile delinquent, the saboteur, 
the traitor, and above all, the Communist. 

He is so well informed upon the subject of 
communism and its immediate and direct 
dire effect upon the persona! security of each 
and every one of us, that I feel his every 
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utterance concerning it merits our most 
respectful attention, and our keenest 
scrutiny. 

It has been my distinct privilege to be the 
recipient of most, if not all, of the comments 
Mr. Hoover has made in reports, interviews, 
and speeches, and I am confident that he 
would have no objection to my pointing out 
to you some of the salient views he has ex- 
pressed on this vital matter. Though it is 


` not my practice to borrow the words of an- 


other, it would be tantamount to gilding the 
lily for me to attempt either to paraphrase 
er to enlarge upon his most impressive ob- 
servations. 

In a recent interview, but before the 
trouble in Western Europe and the Middle 
East became acute, Mr. Hoover said, “Today 
communism is a more dangerous threat to 
the Nation than ever before.” He assigned 
as his reason for that remark the fact that— 

“Today Communists are far more danger- 
ous because they are far less crude in their 
methods of former years. Today they are 
more subtie in their propaganda, particu- 
larly since the Geneva Conference. And, 
unhappily, many citizens hoping desperately 
for peace are putting too much credence in 
the Kremlin smiles. Our Christian Nation 
should remember, and remember well, that 
communism and Christianity can no more 
mix than oil and water.” 

While the number of card-carrying Com- 
munists in this country has been reduced 
from 80,000 to 20,000, thanks to the vigilance 
of this greatest of all law enforcers and his 
most competent staff of agents, we are, nev- 
ertheless, warned that these 20,0C0 are the 
hard-core Communists, men and women who 
devote themselves unselfishly to the cause 
and who are dedicated to the proposition that 
the United States Government must be over- 
thrown by force and violence. 

When asked what there is about commu- 
nism which beguiles and attracts the un- 
wary, Mr. Hoover made this interesting 
answer: 

“Communism is a many-faced monster 
endeavoring to gain the allegiance of our 
citizens. The Communist operates under a 
cloak of doubletalk and hypocrisy, always 
concealing his true intentions. He falsely 
appeals to the noblest of men's thoughts— 
proclaiming that he works in the interest of 
peace, justice, and mercy. He promises all 
things to all men. 

“All too often the uncritical citizen accepts 
these exterior cries of communism, being un- 
able or unwilling to see through the outer 
veneer of hypocrisy into the inner core of 
deceit and terror. Communism is a way of 
life, embodying many types of appeals—eco- 
nomic, social, political, philosophical. The 
citizen must always be alert.” 

How prophetic have been Mr. Hoover's re- 
marks about the treachery of communism. 
At this very moment, as the veil of Soviet 
duplicity lifts, we have frightening evidence 
that its diabolical dream of world conquest 
has never abated. It will not permit subju- 
gated satellites to gain their freedom; it will 
take immediate adverse advantage of any 
fragmentary chink in the armor of western 


solidarity to establish its own savage do-, 


minion, 

With such an implacable enemy we dare 
not relax our vigilance. We must be firm, 
forceful, and courageous. We cannot allow 
them to make further encroachments any- 
where in the world. Neither can we let vio- 
lence in the troubled areas of the world bind 
us to the constant danger of infiltration here 
at home. R 

There are no good Communists, but it 
seems to me that the very worst of the lot 
are those who call themselves Americans but 
would lead our own country down the path 
of their evil ways, for they would destroy us 
all. 


In the 165 years of our beloved country's 
existence, democracy has proven itself an 
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enviable philosophy. We have prospered; we 
have grown in stature; but, above all, we have 
been free, because we have loyed and fought 
forthe democratic ideal. We can never know 
peace of mind or personal dignity, liberty of 
expression, or freedom of religious observance 
if we permit any assaults upon our funda- 
mental precepts. 

I use the plural advisedly. The protection 
of our American way of life Is an obligation 
which devolves upon each and every one of 
us. In our personal endeavors, in our civic 
activities, in our social, religious, vocational, 
and political pursuits, we must stamp out the 
fires of communism, as we hold aloft the 
torch of liberty, So shall we preserve our 
own God-given heritage. So shall we serve 
as the shining hope of all the oppressed 
peoples of the world, 


Hocus-Pocus in School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I request the in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the Recorp of 
an editorial from the December 4, 1956, 
issue of the Indianapolis Star. 


If this editorial is correct, it is evident 
that there is variance between figures of- 
fered by different groups. For this rea- 
son, it is hoped that facts and figures in- 
stead of fancy and estimates be used in 
attempting to convince or sell legislators 
on certain needs that arise, 


The editorial follows: 
Hocus-Pocus tn SCHOOL 


The National Education Association has is- 
sued an impressive statistical report with the 
aim of showing beyond any doubt that Fed- 
eral aid to education is an American neces- 
sity. With what at first appears to be com- 
mendable restraint, NEA lets the figures 
speak for themselves. The only trouble is, 
the figures lie like crazy. 2 


In the report’s tabulations, which will un- 
doubtedly become gospel to the champions of 
Federal aid, Indiana is shown as needing 
2,500 additional teachers in 1956-57. We are 
credited with having 3,100 substandard 
teachers for the same period. Our teacher 
shortage is called large in both rural and 
urban elementary schools. 

The catch is that all this is purely an estl- 
mate arrived at by the research staff of NEA. 
The figures were not supplied by the State 
superintendent of public instruction, who 
has had his fingers- burned before by the 
NEA crowd. They were not even supplied 
by the Indiana State Teachers Association, 
which is somewhat more sympathetic with 
NEA. They were, in short, not supplied by 
anybody, They were just plucked out of 
thin air, 

Similar conditions apply to similar figures 
from four other States, A variety of sources, 
most of them having a close spiritual rela- 
tion to NEA, supplied data on the remaining 
States. At least, that is what NEA says. It 
must be recalled that a similar set of statis- 
tics in 1955 claimed origin from official 
sources in Indiana, but were repudiated 
when it- was proved that no responsible 
schoo] authorities in this State had fur- 
nished them. A Federal agency issued the 
1955 figures, but its motives were the same 
as those of NEA, The object was to prove 
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how badly Federal ald is needed by the 
Schools. 

The truth is the NEA set out to prove a 
Point. Wilbur Young, Indiana State super- 
intendent of public instruction, has said 
that only 1,000 new teachers are neéded in 
the State this year. That is a considerable 
Cut below the NEA guess of 2,500. And, of 
all people, Young is in the best position to 
know. Also, he has pointed out that Indiana 
is building 2,000 new classrooms a year and 
Will catch up with the classroom shortage 
Within 4 years. This is a far different set 
of facts than NEA would like to have people 
believe. What especially gripes the Federal- 
aid clique is that Indiana is doing the job on 
ts own, and believes other States should do 
the same. 

The matter of substandard teachers is 
another item on which NEA places heavy 
Stress, The word seems to indicate that 
little Johnny and little Mary are given up 
to incompetent ignoramuses to be guided 
through the schools. Actually, “substand- 
ard" is teachers’ school gobbledygook for any 
instructor who has not completed the neces- 
sary number of courses in the theories of 
education. The teacher may have any num- 
ber of degrees and any amount of experi- 
ence in the subject he teaches, but he is still 
Called substandard if he cannot claim the 
Prescribed number of hours studying teach- 
ing methods. 

The NEA case for Federal aid is built up on 
& Score of items. We have no way of knowing 
how many of them are as inaccurate as the 
Indiana figures or as misleading as the “sub- 
Standard” statistics. It seems likély that the 
level of accuracy is not high. What is worse, 
however, is the apparent implication that 
the States are not doing anything about 
Meeting educational needs, and do not in- 
tend to do anything about it. 

As in the case of Indiana, where no report 
is made by NEA school facilities under con- 
struction or planned, so it is with the other 
States. The casual reader gets the impres- 
Sion that things are getting worse and worse, 
and that nobody will do a thing about it 
unless the Federal Government steps in. 
That is downright untrue—just as untrue as 
it is that a dollar somehow becomes more 
effective if it goes to W n first and 
has 30 cents trimmed from it for administra- 
tive expenses. 

Even if the NEA figures were as believ- 
able as they are impressive, they still miss 
the point. It is that the best place to solve 
a school problem is right where the schools 
&re—in the local community. 


A European Diplomat’s Wise Warning to 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, recent de- 
velopments on the international scene, 
and most particularly our relations with 
America’s two oldest and stanchest al- 
lies, Great Britain and France, have 
aroused considerable anxiety in the 
hearts and minds of many Americans. 
There is deep concern over the trend of 
present-day American foreign policy. 
Many of us are deeply worried over the 
way we have in the past few months 
alienated public opinion in Western Eu- 
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rope because of our stand on the Middle 
East situation. 

Now the Congress is devoting much 
study to this problem in the hope of sav- 
ing the Middle East from Communist 
domination. At the same time, we must 
not lose sight of the’problems and diffi- 
culties encountered by our European al- 
lies, if we hope to retain them as allies 
in the future. 

What is going on in the European mind 
on this issue? How does a European see 
this situation? I believe it would be wise 
for us to know their thinking and to con- 
sider their views when formulating our 
policies and our actions in the future. 

For this reason, I wish to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues and of the 
American people as a whole to a very 
interesting letter addressed to us by a 
well-known and brilliant French states- 
man, M. Andre Francois-Poncet. His 
letter was published in the December 
1956 issue of the European Observer, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the pro- 
motion of better understanding between 
the nations of the so-called Atlantic 
Community, which appears in Geneva, 

M. Francois-Poncet is a former French 
Ambassador to Germany and Italy, and 


‘also served as French High Commissioner 


in West Germany. His open letter to 
the people of the United States con- 
tains a wise, yet profoundly tragic, warn- 
ing to the United States not to commit 
the grievous mistake of “letting Europe 
down” at this crucial time in world his- 
tory. I believe we should take heed of 
this warning before it is too late. 

The article reads as follows: 

OPEN LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

(By André Francois-Poncet, former Ambassa- 

dor in Germany and Italy, former High 

Commissioner of France in West Germany) 

Of the events that have taken place re- 
cently, there are two to which the American 
people, in their preoccupation with the elec- 
tion of their President, have not given the 
attention which they merit. 

The election of the head of a State is a 
serious matter, especially when one of the 
candidates is the “President of Peace”, 

Would people, in similar circumstances, in 
any country of free Europe, have allowed 
themselves to be blinded to the éxtent that 
they were incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween the barbaric, inexorable, massive re- 
pressions in Hungary, and the timorous 
Anglo-French and Israeli demonstrations in 
the canal zone? 

In the eyes of anybody, however ill in- 
formed he may be of what is happening out- 
side his own country, there can be no relation 
whatsoever, between the two situations. 

For a considerable time now, a lunatic 
dictator has been running mad in Egypt. 
Hitler is the model he is striving to emulate. 
At the head of a clique of partisans, he reigns 
supreme. He condems to exile the prudent 
and moderate elements in his country. He 
is responsible for the simmering agitation 
that has taken hold of the East. An un- 
bridled demagogue, he inflames the nation- 
alist passion and the religious fanaticism of 
the masses whom he leaves otherwise, to 
vegetate in their indigence. He calls upon 
the Islamic groups to unite against the 
western powers for whom he feels nothing 
but hatred and of whom he can find nothing 
to say but what is abusive. He proclaims his 
ambition of setting up a vast Arab empire 
with himself at its head. In receipt of sur- 
reptitious aid from the Soviets, he gives un- 
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limited material and moral support to the 
Algerian rebels; he supplies them with arms; 
it is in his country that the assassins whom 
he protects, have set up their headquarters. 
He announces that he considers himself at 
war with Israel whose annihilation he is 
plotting. Britain and France he treats openly 
as enemies and he cannot summon up 
enough invective with which to threaten 
and abuse them. By a coup de force that 
was meant to be a challenge, he tore up the 
contract by which he was bound to the Uni- 
versal Company of the canal which he dis- 
possessed and seized its property. 

In Central Europe, the scene ts entirely 
different. Driven by sheer misery, sick of 
servitude, spurred on by the examples of 
Poland and the Poznan insurgents, and in 
no case influenced by events in Egypt that 
were transpiring in an entirely different 
atmosphere, the Hungarian people are in 
revolt against a government dominated by 
the Kremlin. They demand a government 
that is really democratic, the setting up of 
a regime based on freedom, the departure 
of the Russian oppressor. After a pretense 
at willingness to negotiate and withdraw, 
the Soviets hit back, slaughtering and 
butchering with atrocious barbarity. The 
troops dispatched to a territory in which 
they were complete strangers, rode rough- 
shod, ruthless, and regardless; machineguns 
were turned on civilians, women and chil- 
dren as though they were armed men, mow- 
ing down indiscriminately all these martyrs 
who fell drenched in blood. 

There is moreover, a profound difference in 
the results, as envisaged, of the two opera- 
tions. The one was intended to put an end 
to the adventure of a tyrant puffed up with 
pride and to bring every possible means to 
bear, in spite of the man himself, to revive 
in his people, who are in effect, his victims 
a respect for law and a sense of international 
integrity. 

The other was to thrust back with cannon 
shot and phosphorus shells, into submission 
to a foreign tyrant, a people whose sole 
crime was a desire for democracy and liberty. 

And yet, there were countries who con- 
demned equally this hurling of Soviet tanks 
against the little Hungarian nation, this 
outburst of fury of the Russian imperialists, 
who see with more or less discernment all 
their European colonies attempting to throw 
off their yoke, and the manifestation of a 
few champions of law and order, who are 
fed up with being scoffed at. 

These countries were almost all under 
Communist influence or dominated by fear 
of their Soviet neighbor. But even in the 
democratic countries there were men or 
groups of men, who compared the butchers 
of Budapest with the parachutists of Port 
Said, either because they were acting under 
instruction from Moscow or because they 
had allowed themselves to be lured and se- 
duced by the sweet songs of the Soviet siren. 

The action of Israel is comparable to that 
of a man who, seeing a gun trained on him 
that he knows to be loaded, considers a 
state of defense to be quite justifiable. 

It is now no longer doubted that, with 
Soviet aid, preparations were under way for 
the annihilation of Israel who, accused of 
aggression, confined herself to forestalling 
the action of those who were plotting her 
destruction. Her success and the Franco- 
British landings resulted in the routing of 
the plans and dispositions of the enemy. 

An iniquitous stranglehold of Israel is no 
longer conceivable, an international police 
force, the result of the Franco-British action, 
would oppose it, unless the installation of 
this force is frustrated by sinister designs on 
the part of the Russians. 

The dwelling together within a restricted 
space, of racially hostile groups presents, un- 
doubtedly, delicate psychological and prac- 
tical problems; but was it not the West who 
willed this dwelling together, seeing in it 
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the only just and logical means of ending 
the perpetual and dramatic wanderings of 
a people to whom we are bound by so many 
religious ties. 

Does this not Impose upon us an Immense 
responsibility and the obligation to do, at 
any rate, everything that lies in our power 
to prevent the dictatorial ambitions of 
colonels and the competitive bidding for 
prestige among the Arab chiefs, from ruin- 
ing whatever chances there may be of a 
settlement between their peoples and Israel? 

What is so serious about opinions based 
on inadequate information or disseminated 
by the Soviets or dictated by prejudice, is 
that when they influence, to a greater or a 
lesser extent, the pronouncements of the 
leaders of a great country like the United 
States, or the discussions of an assembly 
such as the Security Council or of the U. N; 
organization, it is not peace that is thus 
fostered, but war. 

And yet, neither the United Nations nor 
the United States desires war. But the fact 
is, that the UNO is at present dominated 
by delegates of countries that have so re- 
cently graduated to independence, that they 
do not know yet where they are or where 
they are going. 

What they do know, however, is that they 
want to get their own back on the Western 
World as a whole, not by means of weapons 
which they do not possess, but by dint of 
playing on the naivete of their adversaries 
in order to sow the seeds of dissension among 
them. 

The device of the veto is not the only fac- 
tor that has a paralyzing effect on the Se- 
curity Council. There is also the fact, that 
in one and the same assembly, there are 
gathered together states that are civilized 
and states that are not or very little civilized, 
states that have nothing in common, some 
of whom are really free and democratic, sub- 
scribing to principles of international ethics, 
whereas others, barely enlightened, are ut- 
terly devoid of scruples and live under a 
regime of despotism and violence. 

But what has perhaps more than anything 
else amazed and shocked even those intellec- 
tuals, workers, and politicians living under a 
democratic regime but of so-called leftist 
orientation—who have just discovered the 
true character, the ferociously colonialist 
character of Soviet communism and who now 
condemn unreservedly the policy of the Com- 
munist Party in general—is to see the most 
distinguished representative of the United 
States, in the course of one of the meetings, 
add his voice to that of Mr. Sobolev, in con- 
demnation, not of the frightful butchery of 
Budapest, but of a police operation directed 
solely against one individual, an evil in- 
fluence with his own people and with others. 

People of America, You who have, in the 
course of a relatively short history, displayed 
so much disinterested courage, what do you 
imagine can be the opinion of your allies— 
and the others—of the present attitude of 
a country which the west had come to regard 
as its leader? 

Is it possible that you have become the 
friends of the enemies of your friends? 

Certain discoveries, relevant to this mat- 
ter that have become obvious in the course 


of recent events and which unfortunately _ 


are borne out by past experience, are likely 
to give credence in Europe to the idea—a 
false one, be it said—that the American peo- 
ple in the aggregato are quite ready, by means 
of a process of strangulation, to sacrifice us 
to their own interests. This notion has given 
rise to a general feeling of bitterness which 
comes as a surprise to American travelers 
passing through. 

Perhaps you consider Europe no longer of 
much account? That she has become just a 
small continent, quite negligible, now that, 
thanks to the Yalta pact, a great belt of 
territory—from the Baltic to the Black Sea— 
has been wrested from her, and hitched on 
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to that extension of the Asian continent, 
which is Russia. Europe, with its niggardly 
resources, its obsolete techniques, a white 
elephant * * », 

But when you have rid yourselves of us, 
as one would throw a carcass to a pack of 
wolves in order to slow down their pursuit, 
do you believe that you yourselves will be 
saved, even then? 

Do you believe that the wolves who will 
have swallowed us up, will allow you to re- 
place us undisturbed in'the exploits of which 
we have laid the foundations and which we 
would have consummated? 

You have good reason to know that it Is 
not in association with one particular nation 
of the West in preference to another, that 
the Arabian and Asian peoples wish to pur- 
sue their course. They reject all the coun- 
tries of the Westen bloc. And, bear in mind 
that, excluding the Soviet Union and the 
smali ethnic groups, they number more than 
a billion and a half, badly armed, as we have 
already said, but the Soviets are there to 
provide their needs, and even without arms, 
it will not be long before they cause you 
the gravest anxiety. 

Does. this imply that within the Western 
community mistakes have not been made by 
others besides the United States? We most 
certainly do not make this claim. Only, it 
would be better to discuss these mistakes and 
their possible consequences, in private, and 
not in such a public place as the U. N. O., 
where the U. S. S. R. has at her command a 
following, on whose blind obedience she can 
rely. In the absence of a common political 
front and a common line of defense, the 
West in its entirety, will succumb, as for- 
merly, the Roman Empire, to the assault of 
the barbarians. 


Resolution in Support of Jenkins-Keogh 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recess of Congress, I received numerous 
communications in connection with the 
Jenkins-Keogh proposal, the substance 
of which is to permit self-employed per- 
sons to establish retirement savings pro- 
grams which would entitle them to en- 
joy the same tax advantages extended 
under present law to employees under 
qualified plans established by their em- 
ployers, ‘These communications came 
from businessmen, lawyers, doctors, ac- 
countants, and other groups. The most 
recent communication is in the form of a 
resolution adopted by the Louisiana 
State Dental Society, which follows: 
RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF JENKINS-KEOGH 

PROPOSAL 

Whereas the Internal Revenue Code grants 
to corporate officials and employees substan- 
tial income tax savings on certain amounts 
contributed to corporate pension or retire- 
ment program for the benefit of these ofi- 
cials and employees; and 

Whereas similar tax savings are not grant- 
ed under the law to self-employed individuals 
in connection with amounts contributed by 
them to their private pension or retirement 
programs; and 

Whereas legislation, popularly known as 
the Jenkins-Keogh bills, to correct this tax 
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inequity and to encourage sound saving prao- 
tices on the part of self-employed individuals 
has been before the Congress for the past 6 
years; and 

Whereas during this period the essential 
equity of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal bas 
been proven by irrefutable evidence and has 
gained the endorsement of both political 
parties and of the President of the United 
States:.Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Louisiana State Dental Society supports the 
principle of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal 
which would entitle self-employed indivi-< 
duals to realize tax savings on specified 
amounts contributed to voluntary pension of 
retirement programs comparable to the tax 
savings enjoyed by corporate officials and 
employees in connection with their pension 
or retirement programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Louisiana State Dental Society urges the 85th 
Congress to enact this proposal into law and 
asks each member of the Louisiana con- 
gressional delegation to lend his leadership 
and influence in the Congress to the achieve- 


meus of this objective at the earliest possible 
ate. 


I thoroughly realize, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Ways and Means Committee is im- 
portuned every year to revise our income 
tax laws. Voluntary retirement savings 
programs, however, mean stability in our 
social structure and are a step in the 
right direction. I do not know how far 
we can go, but it does seem to me that 
the Jenkins-Keogh proposal deserves 
consideration and hearings. 


Is This America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Camden 
(S. C.) News of December 27, 1956: 

Is THIS AMERICA? 


When one reads the dispatches from Ten- 
nessee dealing with the efforts being made 
to force integration in the schools at Clinton, 
one cannot but be aghast that such things 
can be happening in the United States. One 
is moved to ask, Is this the Nation which our 
forefathers, at times ill clad and half 
starved, fought on snowcapped battlefields 
to establish as a free nation? 

In an éffort to enforce integration, a Fed- 
eral Judge in Tennessee would deprive citi- 
zens of that State of the right of trial by 
Jury, one of the great safeguards of our peo- 
ple, from despots, He would likewise deprive 
citizens of that State of the right of free 
speech, 

It is no cause for wonder that sound- 
thinking people over the Nation are holding 
up their hands in horror at what is taking 
place. 

Elsewhere in this Issue the Camden News 1s 
reprinting an editorial by David Lawrence in 
last week's issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report, and we urge every reader of this 
paper to read this editorial carefully. 

After reciting some of the extraordinary 
events in Tennessee when the injunction is- 
sued by a Federal judge was read to the 
school children in Clinton, and they were 
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warned as to how they should conduct them- 
Selves, Mr. Lawrence said: 

“What. a means of intimidation this Federal 
injunction turns out to be. In free America, 
the boys and girls in a public high school are 
being taught, in effect, that State govern- 
ment has been abolished, county government 
has been abolished, and that an all-powerful 
dictatorship by the judiciary, acting upon 
evidence obtained through investigations 
Made by the Federal secret police, will now 
Suppress the right of any citizen even to talk 
about segregation or integration. 

“The students in Clinton thus are given a 
false picture of their own system of govern- 
ment. They are not taught that they have 
@ right to express themselves for or against 
Stgregation or integration. They are not 
taught, moreover, that under the Federal 
Constitution any assault or misdemeanor or 
any form of intimidation or threat is a case 
for State and county prosecution unless the 
State of Tennessee intends to abdicate all re- 
Sponsibility for maintenance of law and 
order,” 

One’ would think that the entire South 
Would be up in arms against this effort to 
deprive the people of this section of the 
Tights guaranteed to them under the Consti- 
tution, and that sahe-thinking people like 
Mr. Lawrence, in all other sections of the 
Nation would also be alarmed at this trend 
Of events. But this does not seem to be the 
Case. One does not see or hear too much 
about it. There are many who are deeply 
aroused but it seems not to have dawned on 
the masses yet what is being attempted. 

Like Mr. Lawrence, we are wondering why 
the so-called liberals are so quiet. And listen 
to him along this line: 

“Where are the so-called liberals of today 
in this controversy? They aways are alert 
enough to raise their voices when a Commu- 
nist sympathizer is dismissed from a Govern- 
Ment post because he allegedly holds different 
Opinions from his superiors. It usually is 
protested that the Federal Government is 
Seeking to impose ‘though control.’ 

“But not one of the civil liberties organi- 
zations has cried out in protest against the 
patently outrageous extension’ of Federal au- 
thority in the Clinton injunction. 

“The Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
Buaranties free speech, free assembly, and 
the right to 4 jury trial. 

“Do not the liberals believe In giving the 
boys and girls and their parents in Tennessee 
these rights?” 

Are we to witness the spectacle in this free 
Nation of children going to school at the 
Point of a bayonet? Is control of the child 
to be taken from the parents and invested 
in the custody of the Federal Government? 
Is this what our forefathers fought for? Is 
this America? 


Hailing Justice Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of January 7, 1957, which lauds 
the new justice of the Pennsylvania Su- 
Preme Court, Hon. Benjamin R. Jones, 
of Seinen who was sworn in this 
week; 
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From Luzerne County’s point of view im- 
portant history will be made in Philadelphia 
at 10 o'clock this morning when Supreme 
Court Justice-elect Benjamin R. Jones ap- 
pears to take his oath of office for the 21-year 
term in that distinguished post. The good 
will of the community goes out to him and 
to Herbert B. Cohen, of York, who is mov- 
ing from the attorney generalship of Penn- 
sylvania to fill a second vacancy on the 
high court. 

Nothing is taken away from this good 
will by the fact that the people of this 
county take a special pride in contemplating 
that for the first time in more than a hun- 
dred years a Luzerne County member of 
the bar is becoming a supreme court justice 
and that the honor goes to one who has 
all the qualifications for service on a high 
plane of ability and efficiency. 

Because of his comparative youth and his 
prospective long tenure and also because of 
his priority over Justice-elect Cohen, de- 
termined by lot, Justice-elect Jones may 
well some day advance to be chief justice. 
A precedent was established a long time ago 
when George Washington Woodward, of 
Wilkes-Barre, who had been elected a justice 
in 1852, became chief justice in 1863. 

This newspaper consistently advocated the 
election of Judge Jones to the high court. 
A wealth of facts was mustered to uphold 
the wisdom of this course. We adhere to 
the views expressed early last January when 
a 14-member advisory group in recommend- 
ing Republican candidates for nominations 
included Judge Jones. No less now than 
then it can be said that Judge Jones has 
judicial temperament; he is an indefatiga- 
ble worker; his educational and scholastic 
record is excellent; his practice as a lawyer 
has been of the largest and along. broad 
lines; his integrity Is unquestioned; he has 
an active mind; he has thoroughly demon- 
strated ability and it can be certain that 
he will take a keen as well as an intelligent 


interest in his duties as a supreme court - 


justice, for he is wrapped up in the law. 

We wish him good health and long life 
as an enduring foundation for making the 
most of what we believe are his excellent 
qualifications. 


Address by Former President Truman Be- 
fore Democrats of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Missouri, at St. 
Joseph, Mo., November 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, on the night 
of November 28 the Democrats of the 
Sixth Congressional District gathered in 
St. Joseph, Mo., to celebrate the great 
victory of the Democratic Party in Mis- 
souri at the 1956 general election. It was 
a magnificent and enthusiastic meeting 
in which we Democrats were joined by 


many of our Republican friends who met - 


with us in a spirit of good fellowship 
and the public interest, 

The honor guest and principal speaker 
of the evening was Missouri's most dis- 
tinguished citizen, former President, 
Harry S. Truman, who took the occasion 
to deliver a nonpolitical address, of na- 
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tional and international significance. In 
the opinion of many it will rank with the 
best statepapers of his predecessors on 
international affairs. Mr. Truman's 
straight forward analysis and the 4-point 
program which he suggested as the key 
to future American foreign policy re- 
ceived worldwide acclaim. Irrespective 
of individual difference of opinion rela- 
tive to specific features, President Tru- 
man’s ideas deserve the most thoughtful 
consideration and evaluation of every 
thinking American. : 

So in order that the full text of that 
great address may be readily available to 
the public, I insert it in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. President Truman's ad- 
dress follows; 

My friends and fellow Democrats of Mis- 
souri’s Sixth District, it is a great pleasure 
for me to be in Buchanan County. I have 
always had a soft spot in my heart for Robi- 
doux’s city of St, Joseph, the Pony Express, 
Mark Twain, Burrowes, Harold Slater, my 
political friends Phil Welch, the Judgés 
Duncan, Theo Quinn, numerous legionnaires, 
and former World War I soldiers. 

I have been here on many and various 
occasions—Democratic State conventions, 
Legion conventions, 35th Division conven- 
tions, political rallies, and just plain hand- 
shaking, whistle-stop canvasses for votes. 
So I know and like St. Joseph, named for 
Robidoux’s patron gaint. 

We have just had a political campaign on 
a national basis, and we lost the top job. 
But Missouri came across in great shape, 
We gave the Presidential candidate on the 
Democratic ticket a majority, and we elected 
& great governor and a whole State ticket. 
We overwhelmingly elected a United States 
Senator, and we elected 10 of 11 Congress- 
men. Missouri is, and always has been, a 
great State politically and every other way. 

I have been from Aroostook, the potato 
county in Maine, to San Diego, Calif., from 
Seattle and Bellingham, Wash., to Key West, 
Fla., from Minnesota to Louisiana and all 
the States in between, East, West, North, 
and South, While they are all great in some 
particular, Missouri is great in all par- 
ticulars. 

I have been to many countries in Europe, 
South and Central America. I have been 
to Mexico and Canada, And while I had 
great receptions and cordial welcomes in 
all of them, I still favor Missouri as thé best 
place to live. I have had every political 
office, nearly, from precinct to President of 
the United States, and I came back home 
to live at the end of it all. 

The only reason I have gone over this is 
to lead up to what happened on November 
6, 1956. On November 7 I issued the follow- 
ing statement; 

“The people have spoken and good citizens 
abide by the result. 

“IT am, of course, disappointed that Mr. 
Stevenson was not elected. I did all I could 
to help in his campaign. 

"I am very happy at the results in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, and South Dakota, and 
a number of other States—Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, for instance. 

“Since we have a Democratic Congress, I 
am sure that the country will continue to go 
forward with Democratic advice and help.” 

In 1948, when an unusual victory took 
place, I told all the smart boys and the big 
newspapers to take down their crow-eating 
signs and come into the Government to help 
the winner make good. Most of thenm did. 
There were some that had a notion all was 
wrong with the country. But this great Re- 
public of ours cannot and will not go com- 
pletely wrong. 
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I am a Democrat and believe in the prin- 
ciples and policies of the Democratic Party. 
At this meeting celebrating the victory of 
Congressman Hutt in the Sixth District and 
Missouri's overwhelming victory for the 
Democratic Party, I am repeating some of 
the things I have said before. To start with, 
the party in Congress needs aggressive, fight- 
ing leadership. The Democrats in Congress 
need a program for domestic and foreign 
policy. The leaders in Congress can give us 
such a program. 

Each period of our national history has 
had its special challenges. Those that con- 
front us now are as momentous as any in 
the past. Recent happenings mark the be- 
ginning of a period that will be eventful, 


perhaps decisive, for us and for the world. - 


It nay be our lot to experience, and in 
large measure to bring about, a major turn- 
ing point in the long history of the human 
race. The first half of this century has been 
marked by unprecedented and brutal at- 
tacks on the rights of man, and by the two 
most frightful wars in history. The su- 
preme need of our time is for men to learn 
to live together in peace and harmony. 

Right now we are faced with terrible situ- 
ations in Hungary, Egypt, Syria, Poland 
and East Germany. The peoples of the 
earth face the future with grave uncer- 
tainty, composed almost equally of great 
hopes and great fears. In this time of 
doubt, they should look to the United States, 
as never before, for good will, strength, and 
wise leadership. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we proclaim 
to the world the essential principles of the 
faith by which we live, and to declare our 
alms to all peoples. 

The American people stand firm in the 
faith which has inspired this Nation from 
the beginning. We believe that all men have 
a right to equal justice under law and equal 
opportunity to share in the common good. 
We believe that all men have the right to 
freedom of thought and expression. We be- 
lieve that all men are created equal because 
they are created in the image of God. 

From this faith we will not be moved. 

The American people desire, and are de- 
termined to work for, a world in which all 
nations and all peoples are free to govern 
themselves as they see fit and to achieve a 
decent and satisfying life. Above all else, 
our people desire, and are determined to 
work for, peace on earth—a just and lasting 
peace—based on genuine agreement freely 
arrived at by equals. Most of us also believe 
that aggressors should be stopped in their 
tracks—stopped before they start. And that 
can and has been done by the United States. 

In the pursuit of these aims, the United 
States and other like-minded nations find 
themselves directly opposed by a regime with 
contrary aims and a totally different concept 
of life. That nation boldly threatens to bury 
us and all free nations. 


That regime adheres to a false philosoplty 
which purports to offer freedom, security, 
and greater opportunity to mankind. Mis- 
led by this philosophy, many peoples have 
sacrificed their liberties only to learn to 
their sorrow that deceit and mockery, pov- 
erty end tyranny, are their reward. 

That false philosophy is communism. 

Communism is based on the belief that 
man is so weak and inadequate that he is 
unable to govern himself, and therefore re- 
quires the rule of strong masters. 

Democracy is based on the conviction that 
man has the moral and intellectual capacity, 
as well as the inalienable right, to govern 
himself with reason and justice. 

Communism subjects the individual to ar- 
rest without lawful cause, punishment with- 
out trial, and forced labor as the chattel of 
the state. It decrees what information he 
shall receive, what art he shall produce, what 
leaders he shall follow, and what thoughts 
he shall think. 
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Democracy maintains that government is 
established for the benefit of the individual, 
and is charged with the responsibility of 
protecting the rights of the individual and 
his freedom in the exercise of his abilities. 

Communism maintains that social wrongs 
can be corrected only by violence. 

Democracy has proved that social justice 
can be achieved through peaceful change. 

Communism holds that the world is so 
deeply divided into opposing classes that 
war is inevitable. 

Democracy holds that free nations can 
settie differences justly and maintain lasting 
peace. 

These differences between communism and 
democracy do not concern the United States 
alone. People everywhere are coming to real- 
ize that what is involved is material well- 
being, human dignity, and the right to be- 
lieve in and worship God. 

I state these differences, not to draw issues 
of belief as such, but because the actions re- 
sulting from the Communist philosophy are 


a threat to the efforts of free nations to bring ` 


about world recovery and lasting peace. 

The United States has invested its sub- 
stance and its energy in a great constructive 
effort to restore peace, stability, and freedom 
to the world. 

We have- constantly and vigorously sup- 
ported the United Nations and related agen- 
cies as a means of applying democratic prin- 
ciples to international relations. We have 
consistently advocated and relied upon 
peaceful settlement of disputes among na- 
tions. 

We have made every effort to secure agree- 
ment on effective international control of our 
most powerful weapon, and we have worked 
steadily for the limitation and control of all 
armaments. 

We have encouraged, by precept and ex- 
ample, the expansion of world trade on a 
sound and fair basis. 

The initiative is ours. 

We must move on with other nations to 
build an even stronger structure of inter- 
national order and justice. 

In the coming years, our program for 
peace and freedom should emphasize four 
major courses of action. 

First, we should continue to give unfalter- 
ing support to the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies, and we should continue to 
search for ways to strengthen their author- 
ity and increase their effectiveness. 

Second, we should continue our programs 
for world economic recovery. 

This means, first of all, that we must keep 
our full welght behind a world recovery pro- 


m. 

In addition, we must carry out our plans 
for reducing the barriers to world trade and 
for increasing its volume. Economic re- 
covery and peace itself depend on increased 
world trade. 

Third, we should strengthen freeedom- 
sarng nations against the dangers of aggres- 
sion. A 

The primary purpose of world agreements 
should be to provide unmistakable, proof of 
the joint determination of the free countries 
to resist armed attack from any quarter. 
Each country participating in these arrange- 
ments must contribute all it can to the 
common defense. 

If we but make it sufficiently clear, in 
advance, that any armed attack affecting our 
national security would be met with over- 


-whelming force, the armed attack might 


never occur. Now is certainly the time we 
need such a policy, and we need it badly. 

Fourth, we must go ahead on the program 
for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world 
are living in conditions approaching misery. 
Their food is inadequate, They are victims 
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of disease. Their economic life is primi- 
tive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handi- 
cap and a threat both to them and to more 
prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity 

the knowledge and the skill to re- 
lieve the suffering of those people. 

The United States is preeminent among 
nations in the development of industrial 
and scientific techniques. The material re- 
sources which we can afford to use for the 
assistance of other peoples are limited. But 
our imponderable resources in technical 
knowledge are constantly growing and are 
inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should continue to make 
available to peace-loving peoples the benefits 
of our store of technical knowledge in order 
to help them realize their aspirations for & 
better life. And, in cooperation with other 
nations, we should foster capital investments 
in areas needing development. 

All countries, including our own, will 
greatly benefit from this constructive pro-. 
gram for the better use of the world’s human 
and natural resources. Experience shows 
that our commerce with other countries ex- 
pands as they progress industrially and 
economically. 

Greater production is the key to prosperity 
and peace. And the key to greater produc- 
tion is a wider and more vigorous application 
of modern scientific and technical knowledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its 
members to help therhselves can the human 
family achieve the decent, satisfying life that 
is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitaliz- 
ing force to stir the peoples of the world 
into triumphant action, not only against 
their human oppressors but also against 
their ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and 
despair. 

On the basis of these four major courses 
of action, we can help create the conditions 
that will lead eventually to personal free- 
dom and happiness for ali mankind. 

If we are to be successful in carrying out 
these policies, it is clear that we must have 
continued prosperity in this country, and we 
must keep ourselves strong. 

Recent events have brought our American 
democracy to a new low in influence. They 
test our courage, our devotion to duty, and 
our concept of liberty. 

Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, we 
will advance toward a world where man’s 
freedom is secure. 

To that end we should devote our strength, 
our resources, and our firmness of resolve. 
With God's help, the future of mankind will 
be assured in a world of justice, harmony, 
and peace. 

This world concept requires the effective 
and militant leadership of the United States 
of America, the greatest Republic in all the 
history of the world. It is perfectly appar- 
ent that the world must look to the Demo- 
cratic Congress for that leadership. Wake 
up, you congressional leaders, and come up 
with what it takes to assure peace, liberty, 
and the welfare of all nations. No one 
can furnish that leadership but the United 
States. 


Retirement of Federal Employees After 30 
Years’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill which provides for the 
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retirement of Federal employees on full 
annuities after they have completed 30 
years of service. This bill has the sup- 
port of responsible Government employ- 
ees’ organizations. 

Specifically, my bill would permit all 
Government employees optional retire- 
ment under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act after 30 years of service, regardless 
of the employee's age and without reduc- 
tion in annuities because of a person’s 
early retirement. 

Under provisions of the act at the 
present time, Government employees 
who have completed 30 years of service 
are permitted optional retirement with 
full annuity when they reach the age of 
60, or with reduced annuity at the age 
of 55. Annuities are not provided at ages 
below 55, regardless of an employee's 
length of Federal service, except in cer- 
tain cases of disability or other special 
circumstances. 

I feel that retirement upon the com- 
pletion of 30 years of Government serv- 
ice, on full annuity and without regard to 
@ person’s age, would serve as a great 
boost to the morale of all those now in 
the Federal employ. Furthermore, it 
would also attract many able people to- 
ward a career in Government and it 


would encourage others now in the serv- . 


ice who may contemplate leaving because 
of inadequate salary or insufficient re- 
tirement benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal employees are a 
most loyal, hard-working, and conscien- 
~ tious group. They deserve adequate rec- 
ognition for the valuable services they 
perform for this Nation, and they also 
deserve adequate retirement benefits 
after they have completed their terms 
of public service. For this reason, I be- 
lieve that early and serious consideration 
should be given to the measure I have 
just introduced. 


A Growing Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Grand Rapids (Minn.) 
Herald Review of September 27, 1956. 
Preservation of our natural resources is 
of utmost importance to everyone in our 
Nation but especially to those who live 
in the area where they are located. The 
Forest Service has done a commendable 
job in the Chippewa National Forest: 

A GROWING Forest 

The Chippewa National Forest is one of 
the oldest Federal forests in the Nation. 
Most people here know a little about the 
forest, but few understand its extent or 
nature, 

The-original forest area was set aside in 
1902 to preserve part of the vigin stands of 
pine on Indian land near Cass Lake, Little 
was done with the area until 1923 when the 
$12,000-acre forest reserve was officially 
turned over to the Federal Forest Service. 
It then became known as the Minnesota Na- 
tional Forest, with operations centered at 
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Cass Lake, Cut Foot Sioux, and Bena. In 
1928 its name was changed to the Chippewa 
National Forest. 

In 1933 the north purchase unit was des- 
ignated with ranger districts centering at 
Blackduck, Dora Lake, and Marcell. In 
1935 the south purchase unit was designated 
with activities centered at Remer and Walker. 
In these areas extensive purchases were made 
of private lands which were then of little 
value and going tax-delinquent.. CCC camps 
did a great deal of work in planting, thin- 
ning, and improving the forest areas. 

The map at the right shows present bound- 
aries of the Chippewa. Included are _ap- 
proximately 30 townships in Itasca County, 
30 townships in Cass County, and 7 town- 
ships in Beltrami County. 

The Chippewa has 1,300,000 acres of land 
within its boundaries. Approximately 600,- 
000 acres are national forest lands, about 
250,000 acres belong to the State, more than 
60,000 acres are Indian land, the counties 
own about 100,000 acres, and the balance of 
about 300,000 acres are privately owned, 
However, the Federal Forest Service is 
charged with fire protection for the whole 
area. 

The principal purpose of a forest is to 
grow timber which may be harvested. Three- 
quarters of the Federal lands are in produc- 
tive status. The timber is sold to private 
operators who log according to Forest Service 
regulations, Timber sold during recent 

has averaged about $200,000 annually, 
In addition operators have paid the Forest 
Service approximately. $50,000 a year for use 
in improving sale area stands, 

Over 90 percent of the Chippewa Forest 
land is growing young stands of timber. 
Cutting is largely for thinning. The amount 
of timber which can be cut each year is 
increasing rapidly. Twenty-five years ago 
the allowable cut was about 20 million board 
feet a year. Today it is nearly 50 million 
board feet. Within the next 10 years the 
allowable cut is expected to exceed 60 mil- 
lion board feet a year. The sustained peak 
production of the forest will probably be at 
least double this figure. 

So from a forest products standpoint, the 
Chippewa National Forest will provide sev- 
eral times as much employment in harvest- 
ing wood. And it will sustain a great ex- 
pansion by industries which use the timber. 

Recreational use is an important feature 
of the Chippewa. The forest contains some 
of the most beautiful pine forest and lakes 
in the State. 

Forest officials estimate that during the 
year ending June 30, 66,000 people used the 
forest for camping, picnicking, and swim- 
ming; 222,000 people used the forest for 
hunting and fishing, and 1,700,000 people 
used the roads in the forest for general en- 
joyment. 

Thirty-six free recreation areas are main- 
tained on the Chippewa. Private cottages 
on forest land number 260. Many resorts 
and a number of private and public camps 
are located on forest land, though most lake- 
shore is privately owned, 

Besides their value for recreation, the lakes 
of the Chippewa have importance in main- 
taining the water assets of the State. The 
principal reservoir lakes for the headwaters 
of the Mississippi are located in the forest. 

Roads are important for fire protection, 
managing and harvesting timber and for 
recreational use. During the last year 446 
miles of road were maintained by the Forest 
Service. Thirty-three miles of road were 
bullt or rebuilt, including about 20 miles 
of high-type tarvia highway. In addition 
more than 700 miles of fire ways and access 
roads are maintained which also open the 
forest to hunters. 

Much of the access to important lakes 
such as Winni Leech, and Cass are 
proyided by the forest. the current 
fiscal year, more than $135,000 has been 
appropriated for road and bridge work in 
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the forest. If this were not being done, 
either the roads would not be available or 
there would be heavier tax loads on local 
government, 

Operation of the Chippewa National Forest 
is not yet on a paying basis as far as direct 
income to the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. 

During recent years the income from tim- 
ber sales and land-use rentals has averaged 
about $200,000 a year. 

Appropriations by the Federal Government 
for use in the forest have been about $500,- 
000 a year. Approximately $200,000 of this 
amount is spent for protection, utilization, 
and administration of the forest. One quar- 
ter of the income, or about $50,000 a year, 
is distributed to counties for schools and 
roads. Approximately $110,000 will be spent 


„this year for improvement and expansion 


of the forest. More than $135,000 is being 
spent for road and bridge work, most of 
which is for improvements. 

As volume and quality of timber increases, 
income from the Chippewa will expand. 
Forestry officials expect that eventually the 
Federal Government will receive more income 
from sale of timber and land-use permits 
than it will be necessary to spend. That is 
the experience of other Pederal forests and 
for the Federal Forest Service throughout 
the Nation as a whole. 

Value of the Chippewa National Forest 
is impossible to determine. Conservative 
figures placed on timber, buildings, roads, 
land, and recreational facilities total to at 
least $25 million. 

But the real values will be found in the 
usefulness of the timber which will be grown 
and harvested and in the recreational and 
other values of the area. Without a large, 
well-managed forest the future of the tim- 
ber industries in this area would not be so 
bright. Growth of the tourist industry will 
depend in a large measure upon the attrac- 
tiveness of the forest. 

The Chippewa National Forest fs one of 
the greatest assets of northern Minnesota. 
It deserves the friendly interest of the people 
of the area and State. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an article appearing 
in the January issue of the official VFW 
publication Mississippi Overseas Veteran. 
This article was written by Mr. T. K. 
Stapleton, a longtime service officer of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and a 
widely recognized authority in this field. 
The article contains suggestions which 
are indeed worthy of attention by this 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

Service OFFICER'S COLUMN 
(By T. K. Stapleton) 

On the eve of the convening of the new 
Congress, we would like to “make some 
wishes” and advance some suggestions for 
the lawmakers. 

First, we would like to see them reject the 
suggestions of the Bradley Commission re- 
port in its entirety. If the present adminis- 
tration in Washington is going to embark 
on a program of taking care of the whole 
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world, then it should not single out the 
combat veterans of the United States as 
the only group to be neglected. If the sug- 
gestions of the Bradley commission report 
are read closely, it will become apparent that 
the combat veterans are the: actual target 
of the economy drive that is at the heart 
of the report. Most wounded veterans are 
in the group that is compensated at 10 per- 
cent to 30 percent, and the Bradley report 
would “pay them off” with a small amount 
of money and then discontinue their com- 
pensation. Why the commission has this 
attitude toward the men who actually did 
the fighting of our wars, is one of the mys- 
teries of our time. 

We would like to see the Congress put 
some teeth in Public Law 361, 77th Congress, 
which is for the protection of the combat 
veterans. It says, in effect, that when there 
are no records of injuries received in combat 
with an enemy, the affidavits of his com- 
rades shall have great weight in proving his 
right to service connection for these dis- 
abilities. As it is administered today, this 
law is honored more in the breach than in 
its observance. 

We would like to see Congress increase the 
rates of compensation for single surviving 
parents of men killed in action, and perhaps 
when there are two surviving parents. An 
elderly mother or father who has bad health 
can hardly get by on $75 monthly with the 
cost of living as high as it now is. This is 
especially true of a parent (or parents) who 
lost their only child in service and who are 
now unemployed and in ill health. We have 
never been able to understand why the Con- 
gress has been so niggardly with these de- 
pendents. 

We would like to see the Congress improve 
on the provisions for on-the-farm training 
under the Korean GI bill. A majority of the 
men who actually served in Korea came from 
rural routes, so far as Mississippians are con- 
cerned. And yet this type of training (on- 

‘the-farm) has been so restricted that only 
about 900 Mississippi Korean veterans were 
able to take advantage of it. 

We would like to see the delimiting date 
for Korean veterans to take advantage of the 
Korean GI bill extended beyond the 3 years 
that now brings an end to the veterans’ en- 
titiement. The World War II veterans had 
an average of 6 years after discharge. 

We would like to see the ending date of 
the Korean conflict extended beyond Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, but only as to men who served 
all through the Korean war and beyond. 
This is for the purpose of protecting them 
for service connection on a presumptive basis 
for certain constitutional diseases. As mat- 
ters now stand, a man who enlisted in 1948 
and served until late 1955 or early 1956 does 
not have the protection of being service con- 
nected if his stomach ulcer or heart trouble 
or arthritis shows up within 1 year after he 
was discharged, because it was not within 1 
year after the ending date of the Korean 
conflict, January 31, 1955. 

We would like to see Congress pass a law 
which would give a l-year presumption of 
service connection for psychoneurosis, if it 
can be shown by the man’s service records 
that he served in a zone where there is a 
strong probability that it could have been 
incurred as a result of concussion from shell 
blast or from too long a time on the front. 

We would like to see a law passed which 
would give service connection for tubercu- 
losis for men who were prisoners of war 
for a long time, no matter how long after 
discharge the disease might show up, if the 
veteran's records show he was subjected to 
starvation diets and mistreatment. 

We would like to see legislation passed 
that would direct the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to increase the rates of compensation 
(now held at a low level) for certain wounds 
and injuries, regardless of the rating sched- 
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disabilities prevent the veteran obtaining 
employment under modern conditions. 
Workmen's Compensation Acts work to deny 
employment to many disabled veterans who 
are paid very meager compensation. 

We would like to see a law that would 
require the armed services to give an ade- 
quate physical examination to every man 
being discharged therefrom under honorable 
conditions. If it is not feasible to do this, 
then we suggest that the service depart- 
ments be required to give such a man au- 
thorization to go to a civilian doctor imme- 
diately after his discharge, and have a 
checkup at Government expense. The find- 
ings of such a civilian doctor then would 
have the same effect as if the defects were 
recorded at the time of discharge, provided 
the veteran goes to the civilian doctor within 
a reasonable time after he reaches home. 

If such a law had been passed before now, 
many Korean veterans who -had been 
wounded two or three times would not have 
been separated as having no defects what- 
ever, and they would not have had to call 
on their comrades to prove they had been 
injured in combat. 

We would like to see a law that would 
give the additional family allowance to men 
rated from 30 to 100 percent disabled, service 
connected, instead of giving it only to those 
who are rated as 50 percent or more dis- 
abled. 

We would like to see more generous treat- 
ment of the aging World War I veterans, and 
hope that Congress will not forget them while 
playing Santa Claus to all the rest of the 
world. 

We would be much pleased if the Congress 
saw fit to amend the laws relative to death 
pension in the cases of widows of World War 
II and the Korean conflict. Our suggestion 
as to this amendment would be that if the 
veteran had overseas service, his widow would 
not be required to prove that he had a sery- 
ice-connected disability at time of death to 
entitle her to the death pension. This is the 
rule now in the cases of World War I widows. 
‘All they have to prove is that their husbands 
had 90 days honorable service in war time; 
that they married the veteran before De- 
cember 14, 1944, or lived with him continu- 
ously for 10 years, and that their income 
from other sources is less than $2,700 yearly 
if they have minor children, and less than 
$1,400 yearly if they do not have minor chil- 
dren. It is hard for an overseas veteran to 
prove service connection in many instances, 
due to poor record keeping in the zone of 
hostilities, and therefore we believe it only 
fair to limit the benefit to his widow in 
proving entitlement to death pension after 
he dies of nof-service-connected causes. 

And, finally, we would like to see a law 
(or a directive from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration) which would require that there be 
at least two overseas veterans on every rating 
board and on every panel of the Board of 
Veterans Appeals. 

We believe that these are all reasonable 
suggestions for improving the situation of 
men who are deserving, but for many of 
whom the present vaunted “prosperity” is 
a mockery. 


Banking Concentration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, January 10,1957 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ule, if it can be conclusively shown that the orp, I include the following statement by 
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me before the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee to revise the banking law of the State 
of New York at the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, 42 West 
on Street, New York City, January 7, 
957: 
BANKING CONCENTRATION 


The hearings which this very distinguished 
committee begins today on the subject of 
possible bank holding legislation and the 
effects of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 are vitally important and timely in- 
deed. They are being held at a time when 
the entire banking structure of this State is 
threatened by a holding company proposal 
which is not only competitively abhorrent 
in itself, but even more important, could 
start a chain reaction by giant financial in- 
stitutions in this city that might ultimately 
bites the entire banking structure of this 

©: 

In considering the problem of bank hold- 
ing companies, this commjttee is, I know, 
well aware that the banking system of the 
United States traditionally has relied for 
its vitality an vigorous competition by a 
multitude of independent banks, locally or- 
ganized, locally financed, and locally man- 
aged. Unlike other countries such as Great 
Britain and France, where a few giant insti- 
tutions control nearly all the banking fa- 
cilities, the American system is based on unit 
banking—that is, strong, growing commu- 
nity banks which provide a wide range of 
financial services to the people in the area. 
I think it is fair to say that our unit bank- 
ing system has played a most important role 
in the economic development of this country. 

The committee is also aware, I am sure, 
that there has been in recent years a dis- 
cernible trend toward concentration of the 
Nation’s banking business into fewer and 
larger hands. This trend presents a serious 
danger to the independent banking system; 
permitted to continue unchecked, it could 
have the most dangerous consequences for 
the entire competitive economy which de- 
pends for its lifeblood upon banking credit. 

Illustrating the extent of concentration in 
the present-day banking system, consider 
that the 100 largest banks in the Nation now 
control over 46 percent of all the commercial 
banks in the country and more than 48 per- 
cent of the Nation's commercial bank despos- 
its. More than that, in each of a majority of 
the leading financial centers of this Nation, a 
handful of banks control a predominant 
share of all the commercial bank assets of the 
area, Thus, here in New York City, the finan- 
clal center of the Nation, the 4 largest banks 
control over 60 percent of all commercial 
bank assets while the 2 largest alone control 
almost 42 percent of the city’s banking assets. 

Principally responsible in my judgment 
for the present degree of concentration has 
been a spate of mergers accomplished through 
acquisitions of banks by holding companies 
and by other banks which are in many in- 
stances themselves part of a holding company 
system, From 1950 to the present date some 
1008 banks—most of them growing, efficient, 
and profitable institutions—have disappeared 
through merger activity. Merger activity has 
been particularly acute here in New York 
City where in 1955 there occurred the three 
largest bank mergers in the history of the 
country. These involved the consolidation 
of Chase National Bank with the Bank of 
Manhattan Co, and the Bronx County Trust 
Co.; acquisition by the National City Bank 
of New York of First National Bank of New 
York; and acquisition by the Bankers Trust 
Co. of the Public National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York.* c 

In large part because of this merger activ- 
ity, New York City today has only 60 com- 
mercial banks whereas at the opening of the 
century it had 127. Today the city’s 4 largest 
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banks control 61 percent of all deposits, 
whereas In 1900 the 4 largest had only 21 per- 
cent of the total deposits? 

To combat this trend toward increasing 
concentration of banking facilities, addi- 
tional action is imperative both at the Fed- 
eral and State level. At the Federal level, 
legislation is urgently required to plug a 
loophole in the Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950 * 
which amended section 7 of the Clayton Act 
and prohibits bank mergers accomplished by 
stock acquisition where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any section of the 
country, but fails to cover bank mergers 
having the same anticompetitive cffects ac- 
complished by asset acquisition. Result is 
to hamper efforts of Federal enforcement 
agencies to stop bank mergers having poten- 
tially serious competitive implications. I am 
introducing a bill tomorrow to plug this loop- 
hole and enable Federal enforcement agen- 
cles to proceed under the Celler-Kefauver Act 
against bank mergers regardless of how ac- 
complished, A similar bill which I intro- 
duced during the last Congress passed the 
House without dissent, but failed of final 
Senate action. Let me make it clear that I 
shall redouble my efforts in the immediate 
months ahead to obtain speedy enactment of 
this vitally needed legislation. 

Action is equally necessary at the State 
level to prevent, via the holding company 
device, circumvention of branch district 
lines designed to safeguard against banking 
monopoly in this State Indeed the original 
and major purpose of drawing these lines 
was to protect independent banks in areas 
beyond New York City limits from encroach- 
ment by the giant banking institutions in 
this city. However, in the absence of effec- 
tive State or Federal bank holding company 
legislation in the past, these geographic limi- 
tations could be avoided by the simple ex- 
Pedient of forming a holding company to 
acquire contro] of banks throughout the 
State without regard to district lines* To 
illustrate, the Marine Midland Corp., which 
was organized in 1929 and is presently this 
State's leading holding company, felt itself 
“compelled to carry out [its] plans by the 
method of ‘group’ banking because the laws 
of New York State and the National Banking 
Act both prohibit branch banking beyond 
city limits.” * : 

Beyond that, failure of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 to limit acquisition of 
banks by holding companies to the geo- 
graphic area of the State within which 
branches are authorized, permits continued 
circumyention of State branch-banking laws. 

This whole issue, long virtually dormant, 
has come dramatically to life in New York 
State now that the First National City Bank 
has applied to the Federal Reserve Board for 
permission to form a bank holding company 
with the initial objective of acquiring con- 
trol of the County Trust Company of White 
Plains, N. Y., the dominant commercial bank 
in Westchester County. That entire trans- 
action is to take place subject to the pro- 
visions of the recently passed Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 under which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has final jurisdiction, 

Before discussing this proposal in greater 
detail, I should like to review briefly the sali- 
ent provisions of the Bank Holding Company 
Act in order to place this matter in proper 
perspective. My plan is then to discuss (1) 
the First National City Bank proposal; (2) 
State authority to adopt remedial bank hold- 
ing-company legislation; and (3) recommen- 
dations for State action to prevent violation 
of statutory branch district lines in order to 
curb undue holding-company expansion. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 1956 
Many leading holding companies in the 
banking field were organized during the years 
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1927-29 to bypass State statutory limita- 
tions on, or prohibitions against, branch 
banking. These State limitations were made 
applicable to national banks under the Bank- 
ing Acts of 1927 and 1933 which authorize 
the Comptroller of the Currency to approve 
branches for a national bank only within 
State boundaries and subject to the restric- 
tions as to location imposed by State laws 
dealing with State banks," 

Moreover, establishment of holding com- 
panies served as a useful mechanism for 
bringing banking facilities under common 
control with a wide variety of businesses 
totally unrelated to the banking field. In 
contrast State and Federal laws prohibited 
banks from engaging in nonbanking busi- 
nesses, 

Beginning In 1938 repeated efforts were 
made to enact adequate legislation to safe- 
guard against undue concentration of con- 
trol of banking resulting from the activities 
of bank holding companies. Necessity for 
such legislation was underscored: by inade- 
quate holding company control under exist- 
ing law. The Banking Act of 1933 provided 
a degree of regulation by the Federal Reserve 
System limited to protecting the soundness 
of the member banks in the group. Even 
this restricted supervision: was applicable 
only if the holding company controlled a 
Federal Reserve member bank and wished to 
vote the stock it owned in that bank. Con- 
sequently Federal regulation, in effect, was 
optional on the part of the bank holding 
company and could be avoided if the group 
decided not to vote its shares in the sub- 
sidiary member banks. In all, 18 holding 
companies subjected themselves to Federal 
supervision” 

In these circumstances, holding company 
control of branches grew to extremely large 
proportions. For example, as of December 
31, 1954, in this State, 14 holding companies 
controlled banks having deposits of 687.2 
billion, amounting to 19.5 percent of all com- 
mercial bank deposits in the State.’ As of 
the end of 1954, in Arizona, 2 holding com- 
panies controlled over 80 percent of all com- 
mercial bank deposits; in Minnesota 2 com- 
panies held 45 percent of the State’s com- 
mercial deposits; in Montana the same 2 
holding companies controlled over 44 percent 
of the commercial deposits; in North Dakota 
29 percent, and in South Dakota 37 percent 
of the commercial bank deposits. One hold- 
ing company controlled 42 percent of Ore- 
gon's bank deposits and the same company 
in Nevada held 78 percent of the commercial 
bank deposits. Reflecting concern with 
holding company control of banking facili- 
ties was the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp- 
oration 1943 report, which pointed out that: 
“Holding companies not only tend to become 
monopolistic but increase the problem of 
supervision. The ease with which assets may 
be transferred from one affiliated corporate 
unit to another and the possibility of the 
manipulation of the accounts of these enter- 
prises make adequate examination of affi- 
liated banks and the appraisal of their 
condition and capital position extremely dif- 
ficult? These considerations led the FDIC 
to recommend enactment of legisaition by 
the Congress prohibiting the future creation 
of holding companies and requiring the liqui- 
dation of existing holding companies.” 

Against this background the Bank Holding 
Company Act was adopted to maintain com- 
petition among banks and minimize the 
dangers inherent.in concentration of eco- 
nomic power through centralized banking 
control. In outline, the act prohibits any 
company ™ from becoming a bank holding 
company ™ except after prior approval by the 
Federal Reserve Board. -It also prohibits 
bank holding companies from acquiring ad- 
ditional bank stock or assets without prior 
Board approval. Future interstate expan- 
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sion is barred by & provision prohibiting a 
bank holding company from purchasing 
voting shares in any bank located in a State 
other than the State where the holding 
company maintains its principal office or 
conducts its principal operations, unless the 
transaction is expressly permitted by the 
statute laws of the State where the bank is 
located." 

In considering an application for approval 
the Board is required to seek the views and 
recommendations of the Comptroller of the 
Currency or the State bank supervisor, de- 
pending on whether the bank involved is a 
National or State bank! It must also take 
into consideration a number of factors, in- 
cluding the convenience, needs, and welfare 
of the communities in the area concerned 
and whether or not the effect of the acquisi- 
tion would be to expand the size or extent 
of the holding-company system Involved be- 
yond limits consistent with the principles of 
sound banking, the public interest, and the 
preservation of competition in the field of 
banking. More important, since the act, 
under the express provision of section 11, 
does not supersede the antitrust laws to any 
extent, the bank-merger provisions of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act are fully applicable. 
This means that the Federal Reserve Board 
has a mandate to forbid any stock acquisi- 
tion by bank holding company where the 
effect may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
section of the country. 

Another important provision of the Bank 
Holding Act requires existing bank holding 
companies to divest themselves of nonrelated 
banking businesses and denies groups the 
right to acquire nonrelated business hence- 
forth. Special tax-relief provisions are in- 
corporated to obviate tax hardships result- 
ing from nonbank asset divestiture. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK PROPOSAL 


Under the act, Federal Reserve Board ap- 
proval is sought for the First New York Co., 
a corporation organized under the laws of 
Delaware, to become a bank holding com- 
pany which would have 100 percent stock 
control of the First National City Bank of 
New York, its affiliate, the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. (a New York State-chartered bank 
owned by the same shareholders), and the 
Country Trust Company of White Plains, 
N. Y., also a State bank. Board approval 
would make the First New York Co. the 
Nation's largest bank holding company. 

The First National City Bank is now the 
second largest banking institution in this 
city. As previously noted, it was created in 
March 1955 as a result of the merger of the 
National City Bank and the First National 
City Bank of New York, a transaction readily 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. Ray M. Gidney, notwithstanding 
its anticompetitive implications. The First 
National City Bank and the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. have aggregate assets of 
$7.1 billion, comprising 19 percent of total 
commercial banking assets in this city. First 
National City Bank presently operates 74 
domestic branch offices in New York City and 
65 foreign branches located in 22 foreign 
countries. 

The County Trust Co., of White Pla 
N. Y.. is by far the largest bank in saae 
ter County. It has total assets of approxi- 
mately $375 million comprising 48 percent of 
all banking resources in Westchester County. 
By way of comparison, its nearest competitor 
has assets approximating $138 million repre- 
senting 18.6 percent of the commercial bank 
assets of the county. The County Trust Co, 
has 38 branch offices or 46.5 percent in num- 
ber of all commercial bank offices in West- 
chester County. 

Parenthetically I note that last year the 
County Trust Co. sought to acquire through 
merger the Ramapo Trust Co., of Rockland 
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County. That proposal was blocked by Mr. 
George A. Mooney, superintendent of banks 
of New York State as contrary to competitive 
principles. I would add that in this as in 
other instances Mr. Mooney has demon- 
strated his courage and dedication to the 
public interest. We here in New York should 
applaud his exceptionally devoted service. 

Returning to the First National City Bank 
proposal, it contemplates the chartering of 
three phantom national banks into which 
would be consolidated the First National City 
Bank, the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. and 
the County Trust Co., the latter two, as pre- 
viously indicated, being State-chartered in- 
stitutions. Whether charter for these new 
national banks is sought before, after, or 
simultaneous with a Board decision is not 
clear. It is clear, however, that proper pro- 
cedure would require chartering of these 
new national banks by the Comptroller of the 
Currency before the proposal was enter- 
tained by the Federal Reserve Board. What- 
ever the reason for the extraordinary pro- 
cedure in this matter, one result was that 
the Board apparently felt itself obliged as a 
matter of statutory requirement to consult 
with the Comptroller of the Currency rather 
than the State superintendent even though 
national bank charters had not yet been is- 
sued. I can hardly think of a more obyious 
subterfuge or one better calculated to un- 
dermine the dual banking system. 

Perhaps the parties to this plan had con- 
fidence that the Comptroller, Mr, Gidney, 
would not deviate from his normal practice 
of rubberstamping any monopolistic proposal 
and would recommend Board approval as a 
matter of routine. If this were in the con- 
templation of the parties they certainly were 
accurate prophets. I can tell this committee 
that on December 13, 1956, Mr. Gidney with- 
out delay and without investigation of the 
economic aspects or social consequences in- 
herent in this proposal, but with utter dis- 
regard of the public interest, cheerfully 
advised the Board of his unhesitating ap- 
proval of the transaction, That came as no 
surprise. Mr. Gidney in his concept of the 
public interest identifies the functions of 
his office with the private interests of the 
banks he is supposed to regulate. It is this 
same Mr. Gidney who repeatedly assured our 
Antitrust Subcommittee that he would not 
approve any bank transaction that was in- 
consistent with antitrust objectives. Yet in 
the 4 years he has occupied this important 
post in Government he has blithely approved 
over 350 mergers, without once turning down 
a merger application on the ground it would 


. injure competition. Even one or two such 


refusals would have given Mr. Gidney some 
right to argue that he actually was consid- 
ering competitive aspects. No such refusal 
has ever emerged from his office. 

The inescapable conclusion is that if the 
present proposal should be approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the First National 
City Bank of New York would have not only 
a powerful position in New York City but a 
dominant position in Westchester County. 
There is little doubt that other giant bank- 
ing institutions in New York City would be 
forced in self-defense to utilize the same 
subterfuge and swallow up other banks in 
this State. Experience in the bank merger 
field proves that one acquisition inexorably 
leads to another. The prospect is, therefore, 
that the First National City plan would 
initiate a chain reaction until ultimately a 
handful of giant New York City banks, 
through the holding-company device, would 
be in control of nearly every sizable com- 
mercial bank in the State of New York. This 
would mean that the day of independent 
unit and regional banking would have passed 
and that money and credit in New York 
State would be largely controlled by a few 
mammoth banking institutions. re 

I think it is fair to say that the efectua- 
tion of the First National City plan could 
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mean the end of branch district lines in New 
York State. It could mean basic alteration 
of the present bank structure of New York 
State, completely without the approval of the 
State legislature. In cases where holding 
companies first sought conversions to na- 
tional bank charters, the entire development 
could be set in motion without the consent, 
and even against the wishes of the duly con- 
stituted authorities of this State. Clearly 
the efforts of this committee to legislate 
concerning the future banking structure of 
this State would be gravely hampered. What 
about other competing banks in Westches- 
ter County? It would be reasonable to con- 
clude that their life expectancy would be 
considerably shorter. And what about new 
bank charters? At the present time obstacles 
to such charters are especially serious in 
Westchester County since the County Trust 
Co. controls about one-half of all bank re- 
sources. With First National City Bank tak- 
ing over, there is little doubt that new char- 
tering in that area would be further dls- 
couraged. 


THE STATE HAS POWER TO ADOPT APPROPRIATE 
BANK HOLDING LEGISLATION 


In light of these developments a major 
question confronting this committee is 
whether the Bank Holding Company Act has 
preempted the field or whether there is an 
area for permissible State action. The pro- 
visions of that act, coupled with its legis- 
lative history make it crystal clear that there 
has been reserved to the Statewide latitude 
to adopt appropriate bank holding legisia- 
tion. Thus, section 7 of the Bank Holding 
Act specifies that “The enactment by the 
Congress of the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 shall not be construed as preventing 
any State from exercising such powers and 
jurisdiction which it now has or may here- 
after have with respect to banks, bank hold- 
ing companies, and subsidiaries thereof.” 

I turn to legislative history which explains 
in detail what that section means. The re- 
port of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee makes this comment: “* *.* 
another provision of this bill expressly pre- 
serves to the States a right to be more re- 
strictive regarding the formation or opera- 
tion of bank holding companies within their 
respective borders than the Federal authori- 
ties can be or are under this bill. Under 
such a grant of authority, each State may, 
within the limits of its proper jurisdictional 
authority, be more severe on bank holding 
companies as a class than (1) this bill em- 
powers the Federal authorities to be or (2) 
such Federal authorities actually are in their 
administration of the provisions of this bill. 
In the opinion of the committee this pro- 
vision adequately safeguards State rights 
as to bank holding companies," 1" 

Beyond that, Senator ROBERTSON, sponsor 
of the legislation in the Senate and chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Subcommittee 
which considered the measure, pointed out 
in Senate debate that “each State may * * * 
enact legislation to regulate bank holding 
companies.” As an example of the type of 
legislation States were empowered to enact, 
Senator ROBERTSON inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the text of a bank holding bill 
recently passed by the Georgia Legislature,” 
preventing any bank holding company incor- 
porated under State law or doing business 
in the State, from acquiring 15 percent or 
more of the voting stock of each of 2 or 
more banks, Illinois enacted similar legisla- 
tion.“ 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STATE ACTION 


These considerations make it evident that 
this committee could recommend a number 
of alternative measures to prevent holding 
company circumvention of State's branch 
district lines. Most drastic, of course, would 
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be complete prohibition against bank holding 
or; tions or 15 percent stock limitation 
similar to that adopted in Illinois, Either 
alternative is, in my opinion, unnecessary 
at the present time. I do not believe that 
bank holding company operations are bad 
per se. In a number of cases such companies 
have gone into areas where banking facilities 
were not available and provided needed fi- 
nancial services, As the. former Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board; Mr, Thomas B. 
McCabe, testified in 1950 “* è * in some in- 
stances (bank holding companies) have been 
helpful in providing better management for 
banks, in assisting them financially, and in 
encouraging improved banking service. * * * 
[I]n certain areas of the country where the 
bank holding groups have gone in they have 
provided a good banking service in areas 
where it Was needed and was not formerly 
available, I think also they have improved 
efficiency. They have attained economies in 
bank operations, * * * In the early 1930's 


-when some of the individual banks needed 


help the holding companies applied their 
reserves to the help of their individual banks, 
That I think was beneficial.” # 

What I recommend is that the banking 
laws of this State be amended to prohibit 
any bank holding company from acquiring in 
the future any bank located outside the 
district prescribed for branch banks, Stated 
otherwise, I propose that future bank hold- 
ing company expansion conform to the stat- 
utory district lines drawn for State banks; 
in short, that expansion within this State 
be permitted only in accordance with the 
branch banking laws of this State. 

This purpose could be accomplished by a 
provision making it unlawful for any com- 
pany, whether organized under the laws of 
this State or having its principal office and 
place of business in this State, to acquire 25 
percent or more of the voting stock of eacli 
of two,or more banks, except within geo- 
graphic limitations that would apply to the 
establishment of branches of banks under 
the banking laws of this State.™ 

Such legislation would mean that the 
holding company device like the one pro- 
posed by First National City Bank no longer 
could be used in this State to circum- 
vent statutory district lines. It would stop 
in its tracks the current attempt by the 
same management which is restricted in its 
operation under a bank charter, to acquire 
through a holding company a unit bank, 
operate it in the same manner a branch 
would be operated and flout the expressed 
will of the legislative body of this State 
regarding the establishment of branches.™ 
And it would put an end to possible evasion 
of State laws designed to forestall undue 
concentration of banking facilities in the 
hands of a few banking institutions. 

Whether or not such legislation should 


. apply to existing subsidiaries bank hold- 


ing companies is a troublesome question 
indeed. On the one hand, it can be argued 
with some force that unless such coverage 
were applicable, the effect would be to freeze 
the statewide status of systems such as the 
Marine Midland group while denying new 
organizations the right to compete on a 
similar basis. On the other hand, there is 
the equally cogent argument that exten- 
sion of legislation to existing bank holding 
subsidiaries would cause an unnecessary 
hardship not justified by the operation of 
these companies. I would recommend 
against such extension unless this commit- 
tee determines that the operations of the 
Marine Midland group and other holding 
company systems in this State constitute a 
serious danger to the competitive banking 
structure.™ 

In the last analysis It Is evident that prac- 
tically speaking a holding company system 
is a substitute for a branch system.” Neyer- 
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theless it will probably be argued here as 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee considering the bank holding 
bill that “to base holding company legisla- 
tion on branch banking is wrong, because 
there is a difference between branches and 
affiliated, or subsidiary, bank.” It seems 
to me that the answer of that committee is 
equally applicable here. “Great stress has 
been placed on their difference in form, 
which everyone, of course, re@ognizes. * * * 
[H]owever, in a large measure they are dif- 
Terences without a distinction. Other than 
in form, what is the practical difference 
between a branch and a bank the stock of 
which is owned by a holding company that 
can select the bank's directors and change 
them at its pleasure, even holding repurchase 
rights to the directors’ qualifying shares; 
that can hire and fire the bank's personnel 
and otherwise supervise its operations; that 
can make its investments, handle its insur- 
ance, buy its supplies, originate and place 
its advertising; can pass on its loans to local 
firms and individuals, usually receiving a 
fee for services performed?” The fact is 
that “as each new bank is * * * added to 
those already a part of the holding com- 
pany system, such bank automatically be- 
comes in effect, though not in name, a 
branch of that banking m,” 3 

To my mind the conclusion is inescapable 
that “despite all that has been said about 
the distinction between bank holding com- 
pany groups and branch banking systems 
* * * both accomplish the same thing—the 
Operation of a number of banking units un- 
der one control and management.” * 

Through the corporate device, holding 
companies still can be used to evade branch 
banking laws and thus defeat the declared 
policies of this State regarding branch bank- 
ing.” This cannot be tolerated. 

‘The consequences of banking monopoly are 
ominous, indeed. It is my hope that this 
committee and the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, each will take prompt, effective, 
and appropriate action to help insure that 
that condition will never come to pass. 


+In March 1955, the Chase National Bank 
with total assets of $5.7 billion merged with 
the Bank of Manhattan Co. with assets of 
$1.6 billion and the Bronx County Trust Co. 
with assets of $76 million. This merger pro- 
vided the new entity, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, with total assets of $7.4 billion or 
21.7 percent of the total assets of all banks 
in New York City. The merger also jumped 
Chase Manhattan to first place in New York 
City and second place in the Nation. 

Also in March 1955 the National City Bank 
of New York, previously the second largest 
bank in the United States with assets of 
$5.7 billion, took over the First National 
Bank of New York, which had total assets 
of $713 million. The new combination, the 
First National City Bank, now ranks second 
in the-area with present aggregate assets of 
$7.1 billion, or 19 percent of the total. 

Less than a month later the Bankers Trust 
Co. with assets of $2.7 billion acquired the 
Public National Bank & Trust Co., of New 
York, which controlled assets comprising 
some $562 million. This was only the last 
of a series of acquisitions by Bankers Trust 
Co. which has been taking over other banks 
at a rapid rate for the last several years. 
Indeed, since 1950 Bankers Trust has ab- 
sorbed such substantial banking institutions 
as the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Lawyers 
Trust Co., Flushing National Bank, the Com- 
mercial National Bank & Trust Co., and the 
Bayside National Bank. 

In December 1954, the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., with assets of $2 billion, com- 
bined with the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co., which had assets of $821 million, to form 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, which 
has total assets of about $3 billion. See 
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Corporate and Bank Mergers Interim Report 
of the Antintrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary (84th Cong., Ist 


a Id., p. 29. 

* Public Law 899, 8lst Cong., 2d sess, 
(1950); 15 U. S. C., sec. 18. 

* Section 105 of the New York banking law 
provides, with two exceptions, that no bank 
or trust company shall transact any of its 
usual business of banking elsewhere than its 
principal office. The exceptions are: 

(a) If the principal office is in a city with 
population in excess of 30,000, branches may 
be opened in that city, irrespective of 
whether it is located entirely within 1 bank- 
ing district, and 

(b) A bank or trust company may open 
branches within any city or village within the 
banking district within which its principal 
office is located, but not (except for the pur- 
pose of acquisition, by merger or otherwise, 
of the property and business of an existing 
bank) in competition with another bank, 
trust company, or national banking associa- 
tion which already has a principal office there. 

Section 3 of the banking law divides the 
State of New York into nine banking districts, 

Discussing the statute in its present form 
in Hudson-Harlem Valley Title and Mort- 
gage Co. v. White (164 Misc. 47, 298 NYS 
652, rev'd on other grounds, 251 App. Div. 1, 
296 NYS 424) the Supreme Court said that 
“the territorial limitation upon the exercise 
of the business of a trust company imposed 
by * * * the banking law seems to find its 
reason in the general policy of the State in 
reference to the banking business and cor- 
porations subject to the banking law, among 
other things, ‘to eliminate unsound and 
destructive competition.” 

*¥From a practical standpoint a bank hold- 
ing company is a corporation chartered under 
the general incorporation laws of the State 
to acquire an interest in State or National 
banks, 

*See hearings before House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on H. R. 2764 to pro- 
vide for the control and regulation of bank 
holding companies (84th Cong., Ist sess.), 
p. 171 (hereinafter referred to as “House 
hearings”). 

7 Prior to 1927 national banks were pre- 
cluded from opening branch offices. 

* The President in a special message to the 
Congress in 1938 recommended legislation to 
control the operation of bank holding com- 
panies; prevent them from acquiring control 
of further banks; and prevent banks con- 
trolled by holding companies from establish- 
ing further branches, Bills to regulate bank 
holding companies were introduced in 1938, 
1941, 1945, 1947, 1949, and 1950. 

* As of December 31, 1954, these 18 holding 
companies operating from 22 States, con- 
trolled 832 banking offices (including 
branches) with total deposits of $10.8 billion. 

4° See hearings before subcommittee of Sen- 
ate Committee on Bankin and Currency on S. 
880, S. 2350, and H. R. 6227 to provide for 
the control and regulation of bank holding 
companies and require divestment of their 
nonbanking interests (84th Cong., 1st sess.), 
p. 59 (hereinafter referred to as “Senate 
hearings."’) 

1 See House hearings, p. 167. 

33 Senate hearings, p. 360. 

13Tbid. 

u Under the act a company is defined as a 
corporation, business, trust association or 
similar organization. Only a company can 
become a bank holding company. 

i A bank holding company is defined as a 
company controlling 25 percent or more of 
the voting stock of 2 or more banks. About 
47 bank holding companies with deposits of 
$14.2 billion are covered by the act as con- 
trasted with an estimated 163 bank holding 
groups having 25 percent or more control 
of 1 or more banks. 

3 No State has such permissive legislation. 
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The bill as passed by the House provided 
that disapproval by the Comptroller of the 
Currency or State bank supervisor, as the 
might be, was final. See H. R. 2674 (84th 
Cong., 1st sess.), sec. 5 (b). The Senate 
deleted this provision on the basis of Federal 
Reserve Board contention that it would have 
the effect of diffusing responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the legisiation; involve du- 
plication of effort; and give rise to adminis- 
trative difficulties. Another key provision of 
the House-passed bill, deleted by the Senate, 
prohibited holding company expansion of 
banks within a State except in accordance 
with the branch bank laws of that State. 
Enactment of the latter provision would, of 
course, have forestalled present attempts to 
pierce branch lines through the holding com- 
pany device. 

1 S, Rept. No. 1095 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), 
p. 11, -See also Senate hearings, p. 48; House 
hearings, p. 98, 

19 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 23, 1956, 
p. 6043. 

» Ibid. 

“ Mississippi outlaws bank holding com- 
panies while Vermont bars any corporation 
whose primary business is the holding of 
stock in other corporations. Wisconsin law 
provides that any corporation controlling a 
majority of stock In a State bank is to be 
deemed engaged in the business of banking 
and subject to supervision of the State bank- 
ing department. 

3! Cited in Senate hearings, p. 344. 

33 A perplexing question is whether a for- 
eign holding company whose sole activity in 
this State involves the purchase of bank 
stock is engaged in doing business in this 
State. See 75 ALR 1242, 1250; 18 ALR 2d 
195; 40 Yale L, J. 1242, 1250. It is unneces- 
sary to consider this question since section 
3 (d) of the Bank Holding Company Act pro- 
hibits such out-of-State bank holding com- 
pany from making further bank acquisitions 
in the State. 

x Cf. Annual Report of Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System for 1943 cited 
in House hearings, p. 169. 

= The Congress was faced with an essen- 
tially similar problem in connection with 
a provision in the bank holding bill prohibit- 
ing further interstate expansion by bank 
holding groups, That act, it will be noted, 
does not affect interstate acquisition of banks 
by holding companies prior to passage of 
the bill, 

“See Concentration of Banking in the 
United States, Staff Report of Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(1952), p. 7. 

“H. Rept. No. 609, 48th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 3. 
* Statement of Mr. Thomas B. McCabe, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, cited in House hearings, p. 
212. 

= Statement of R. M. Evans, former mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee in 1952, cited in 
House hearings, p. 169. 
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Legislative Program of Affiliated Young 
Democrats of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I am glad to insert the legisla- 
tive program of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, Inc., of New York, for the 
year 1957. This program consists of 29 
points, many of which I readily endorse. 

My very good friend Harold R. Mosko- 
vit is State president of this organiza- 
tion, which is doing a fine job in en- 
couraging civic tesponsibility, leader- 
ship and better government. I have had 
the opportunity to address meetings of 
the organization on several occasions, 
and always found the membership to be 
interested in vital problems of the day 
and expressing constructive and intelli- 
gent views. 

The following is the- organization’s 
legislative program as approved at a 
meeting at the State headquarters in 
New York on January 5: 

New York STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
AFFILIATED YOUNG Democrats, Inc. OF 
New York For 1957 
For the third successive year we encounter 

the situation at Albany where a Republican- 
dominated legislature is in a position to 
thwart and obstruct the liberal and pro- 
gressive program of Governor Harriman and 
the Democratic administration. 

The first 2 years of Governor Harriman’s 
administration have proven his great capaci- 
ties for leadership and administration, his 
devotion and dedication to the public 
interest. 

Under his leadership, the restoration of 
government in the democratic and liberal 
tradition has been begun. The ability to 
meet the needs of the people and to permit 
the will of the people to be effective is seri- 
ously hampered by the provisions of the 
constitution of 1695 which were intended 
to insure permanent control of the State 
government to the Republican Party, and 
which Republican gerrymandering has per- 
petuated through successive constitutions. 

Once again the people of this State have 
an opportunity to take unto themselves the 
power of decision in their own house. We 
are about to witness the convening of an- 
other constitutional convention. It is our 
conviction that it is an obligation of the 
Democratic leaderehip at Albany in this 
coming session of the legislature to draw the 
lines and bring the issues into sharp focus 
so that there will be full public under- 
tanding of the questions to be determined 
and the decisions to be made at the forth- 
coming constitutional convention. 

We pledge ourselves to devote our every 
effort to the enactment of the following 
program, which we proudly submit. 

1. REAPPORTION MENT 


A major objective of our program is the 
enactment of legislation reapportioning 
both congressional and legislative seats in 
fair proportion to population, so that all 
segments of our State may be’ fairly repre- 
sented both in Albany and in Washington. 
Only by such reapportionment can the 
popular will ever be effected. 


2. PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


The recent returns in the 1956 presidential 
elections have demonstrated again the fail- 
ure of the electoral vote to reflect the 
popular vote in presidential elections. We 
favor the abolition of the electoral college 
and the election of a President and Vice 
President of the United States by popular 
vote. Pending such amendment from the 
Federal Constitution, and in order to achieve 
an equitable reflection of the popular vote 
in this State for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, we urge the enactment of legislation 
this year at Albany permitting the alloca- 
tion of the State's vote in the electoral col- 
léye among the candidates for President and 
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Vice President In direct proportion to their 
respective shares of the popular vote. 

We also urge the amendment of the elec- 
tion law to permit members of the major 
political parties to indicate their preferences 
for President and Vice President and to 
elect delegates committed to such candidates. 


3. PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


The Democratic Party is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the proposition that government 
belongs to the people, and that people should 
have the fullest possible participation in the 
selection of those who fill high public office. 
We favor the direct primary in the selection 
of candidates for statewide office, as well as 
in the selection of national candidates. We 
again advocate that the candidates of the 


major political parties for United States Sen-. 


ator, Governor, Lieutenant Governor, attor- 
ney general, and comptroller be selected in 
the statewide primaries. We also urge that 
the people again be permitted to vote sepa- 
rately for the candidates for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor. 
4. VACANCIES IN STATE OFFICE 

Prior to the administration of the late 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith, a myriad of State of- 
cials were elected by the people, and many 
others elected by legislature. Governor 
Smith succeeded in obtaining public recog- 
nition of the fact that the administration 
of the affairs of the State properly belongs 
with the executive and not with the legis- 
lative branch of the government, and that 
appointed posts should be filled by the ap- 
pointment of the Governor and not by elec- 
tion of the legislature. Nevertheless, the 
reforms achieved under Governor Smith 
falled to eliminate provisions of law which 
purporting to give the legislature rather 
than the Governor the power of filling a yva- 
cancy in the office of attorney general. We 
urge that the law be clarified so as to elim- 
inate any question as to the power of the 
Governor to fill vacancies in the office of 
attorney general or in any other State office. 
For the same reason we urge that the mem- 
bers of the board of regents, who are now 
appointed by the legislature on a partisan 
and patronage basis be hereafter appointed 
by the Governor. 

5. VOTING MACHINES IN PRIMARY ELECTIONS 

Once again we advocate the abolition of 
the paper ballot in primary elections and the 
use of voting machines throughout the State 
in primaries as well as in general elections. 

6. THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


Giving the vote to those 18 years old, first 
was proposed by this organization, It has 
since been adopted in several States but not 
in New York. We again urge its enactment. 

7. DAIRY INDUSTRY 


A major concern of our State continues to 
be the economic health of our great dairy 
industry. We urge the adoption of measures, 
fair to processors, distributors, and consum- 
ers, to insure the continued stability of that 
industry. 

8. RENT CONTROL 

The Republican majorities in the legisla- 
ture, as well as the former Republican ad- 
ministrations, year by year have whittled 
away the rent-control laws, have surrepti- 
tiously released many housing accommoda- 
tions from rent controls, and have succeeded 
in exacting from tenants of both commer- 
cial and residential buildings excessive rent 
increases, as well as permitting the eviction 
of tenants under legalized protests. The 
rent-control law enacted at the last legisia- 
tive session was an unsatisfactory compro- 
mise, and further weakened existing controls. 
We urge that the Legislature enact measures 
to recontrol and roll back rentals which have 
been so increased. We also recommend that 
the rent-control laws be strengthened and 
be extended so as to include garages and 
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other presently decontrolled space, to prevent 
further unjustified increases in rents, and to 
restore services in apartments and tenement 
houses which have been curtailed or sus- 
pended. 

9. HOUSING 


Despite the tremendous housing projects 
that have been initiated in the past, housing 
throughout the State continues to be inade- 
quate, and large numbers of people continue 
to live in homes that are overcrowded and 
which fail to meet the minimum require- 
ments of decency and of law. We urge a 
further acceleration of the State housing 
program. 

10. DISCRIMINATION 

The State commission against discrimina- 
tion has taken on new vigor. Its powers and 
jurisdiction should be extended so as to 
permit it to deal with all phases of dis- 
crimination in the life of our community. 

11. LABOR 

We again advocate immediate repeal of 
merit rating in the unemployment insurance 
fund, a practice which discriminates against 
small business and against seasonal indus- 
tries through unfair rebates to large corpo- 
rations. We also favor an expansion of the 
benefits under workmen's, compensation law 
and under the unemployment insurance law. 

12. CIVIL SERVICE 

The recent Republican administration, 
with the full cooperation of the Republican 
legislature, made many raids on the civil- 
service system of the State, and took many 
positions out of the protection of the civil- 
service laws. We urge the immediate exten- 
sion of the civil-service laws to restore the 
incursions of the Republican political raids. 
We also urge a reexamination of the State 
salary system to insure that civil-service 
falaries will keen pace with the cost of liv- 
ing and to include the working conditions of 
State employees. 


13. COURT REFORM 


We strongly support the recommendations 
of the temporary commission on the courts 
for the modernization and more efficient ad- 
ministration of our court structure. We 
emphatically reject, however, any proposal 
which would provide for one system of select- 
ing Judges in the city of New York and a dif- 
ferent system in the remainder of the State. 
Any proposal in the area of court reform 
should be uniform in its application through- 
out the State. 


14. PAMILY COURT 


The administration and enforcement of 
our laws relating to the family are scattered 
throughout the courts of the State in a 
meaningless and wasteful patchwork. Di- 
vorce, separation, and annulment are in the 
Supreme Court; adoption proceedings are in 
the Surrogate’s Court; paternity cases are in 
the Court of Special Sessions; support cases 
and children's court cases are in the Domestic 
Relations Court; and other matters going ta 
the core of family life are in various criminal 
courts. - A proper consideration for the prob- 
lems of the family and a better utilization of 
community resources require that all of these 
matters relating to the family be placed 
within the jurisdiction of an integrated 
family court, to be established within tie 
Supreme Court and having adequate re- 
sources of an investigating, Counseling, and 
psychological character, to permit such a 
family court to cope adequately with the 
family problems which are intensified under 
the stress of modern living, and to strengthen 
the family as the solid foundation of our 
way of life, 

15. COMMUNISM 

We abhor conmimunism in all its mani- 
festations, and approve all action necessary 
to root it out and expel it from our State. 
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We are opposed to the employment of Com- 
Munists in our national, State, and local 
governments. The danger to our demo- 
cratic way of life does not come only from 
abroad, but from those misguided citizens 
and resident aliens who call themselves 
Americans but who have lent themselves and 
their energies to the Communist aggressors 
who seek to undermine our democratic sys- 
tem and make our country another Soviet. 
We must take all possible steps to meet this 
danger from within, but we must apply tra- 
ditional American methods in doing so. 
16. EDUCATION 


A comprehensive school construction pro- 
gram, with the support of the State and the 
utilization of State resources, should be de- 
veloped so as to relieve the present over- 
Crowding in our schools, and to modernize 
the school system. Local communities 
should be given greater freedom to make 
Greater improvements in the development of 
their educational systems. Additional State 
aid is required and should be given to meet 
the requirements of an overburdened school 
system. 

17. HIGHER EDUCATION 

In the field of higher education, additional 
financial support from the State to the in- 
stitutions of higher learning is required be- 
Cause of the inability of private funds to 
keep pace with the financial requirements, 
In the distribution of such financial assist- 
ance from the State, however, the priority 
should be given to those institutions of 
higher learning whose student body is pri- 
marily composed of students from this State. 
The State-supported colleges and privately 
endowed institutions, alike, should receive 
State aid under a formula related to the per- 
centage of their students who come from 
this State. 


18. STATE ATID TO MUNICIPALITIES 


Governor Harriman and his administra- 
tion have demonstrated a refreshingly sym- 
Pathetic approach to an understanding of 
the fiscal problems of local communities, and 
have showed an interest in reevaluating the 
fiscal relationships between the State and 
local communities. This problem should be 
Tesolved, and a new formula, fair both to 
the State and to all local communities, 
should be placed in effect. The principle 
of home rule should also be reflected in de- 
termining the taxing powers of local com- 
munities, and the Republican policy of re- 
quiring the imposition of nuisance taxes by 
municipalities should be replaced by a sound 
and honest approach to the problems of mu- 
nicipal finance. P 


19. MOTORISTS 


We strongly recommend that all funds 
Collected in gasoline taxes and motor vehicle 
licenses be allocated to the development of 
the State highway system. We favor an 
extension of the gasoline tax to industrial 
users of gasoline to the same extent that it 
is now imposed on. motorists. We favor the 
annual examinations of motor vehicle op- 
erators. 

20. BINGO 

We strongly favor a referendum to deter- 
Mine whether bingo, off-track betting and 
lotteries shall be permitted in the State on 
& local-option basis. 

21. PUBLIC HEALTH 

We advocate encouragement of prepay- 
ment plans for meeting the cost of medical 
care, by giving aid to sound voluntary 
now in existence, and stimulating the de- 
velopment of new plans; the development 


of centers for the rehabilitation of the phys- _ 
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ically handicapped; a program of State aid 
for the training of medical and nursing per- 
sonnel to meet the present critical shortage 
of physicians, nurses, and technicians; es- 
tablishment of State programs for the care 
of the chronically ill; and expansion of the 
State's facilities for the mentally 11l to cor- 
rect the overcrowding and present inade- 
quate facilities in our State mental hospitals. 
22, SECURITIES DEALERS 

We believe that persons engaged in the 
investment of other people’s money should 
demonstrate their qualifications for such 
responsibility by examination, and to this 
end we advocate the establishment of a M- 
censing system for securities dealers and in- 
vestment advisors.” 

23. NARCOTICS 

We urge the enactment of legislation which 
will, in cooperation with Federal authorities, 
stamp out the narcotics traffic, and which 
will be aimed at those who traffic in narcotics, 
We favor greatly increased facilities for the 
cure and correction of narcotic addicts. 

"94. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We-favor a continuance of the programs to 
combat juvenile delinquency which were ac- 
tivated under the leadership of Lieutenant 
Governor DeLuca and Commissioner Me- 
Closkey in the last year. The State's facili- 
ties for the handling of delinquent boys and 
girls must be expanded, and additional funds 
must be made available for the probation 
bureaus of the criminals courts. We favor 
an expanded rehabilitation program for 
young people in correctional institutions. 
We also urge an Intensification of the drive 
upon those who, through their traffic in 
pornography and narcotics, have a primary 
responsibility for juvenile delinquency. 


25. PUBLIC POWER 


We strongly advocate in connection with 
the development of St. Lawrence and Niagara 
power preferences in the marketing of such 
power to municipalities and public utility 
districts, over privately owned public utility 
companies and private corporations. We 
favor State ownership of transmission lines 
in connection with St. Lawrence and Niagara 
power. 

26, CIVIL DEFENSE 


We recommend that the New York State 


Civillan Defense Administration be placed ` 


within the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the costs to be borne by the 
Federal Government, and that the program 
be coordinated through the State govern- 
ment. 
27. HELP THE AGING 

We commend Governor Harriman for 
having convened a statewide conference to 
consider the problems of the aging. We 
recommend that the legislature take advan- 
tage of what has been learned in the new 
science of geriatics to give our older fellow 
citizens the opportunities for the full, happy, 
and useful enjoyment of the years that lie 
ahead of them. 

28. STATE TAXES 

We favor a further reduction of State taxes 
to the greatest extent compatible with a 
solvent State government, and we urge that 
any program of tax reduction be so organized 
that those least able to pay will receive the 
greatest benefit. 

29. LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

- We again adyocate that a printed record 
be published and made available to the 
public of the full proceedings of both houses 
of the legislature, so that people may be fully 
informed of what goes on in Albany, 
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Four-Point Educational Program To Meet 
Growing Threat of Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA $ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10,1957 
Mr HILL. Mr. President, Mr. George 
J. Hecht, who is publisher of Parents’ 


Magazine, has been outstanding in his 
devotion to the welfare of our children— 


. who, in truth, hold the future of our 


country and the world. During the past 
summer Mr. Hecht received a richly de- 
served honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters from Temple University. 
His excellent address on this occasion 
is most timely and challenging. It is 
entitled “The Coming International 
Brains Race,” and I feel it should have 
the widest possible thoughtful reading 
and study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Hecht’s speech printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMING INTERNATIONAL BRAINS RACE— 
SUGGESTING A Four-Pornt CRASH PROGRAM 
FOR EDUCATION To MEET THE GROWING 
THREAT or THE SOVIET UNION 


(By George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ 
Magazine) 


The international arms race between the 
Soviet Union and the United States seems 
to be approaching a stalemate. Further- 
more, the leaders of the U. S. 8. R. must 
now realize that a war with atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs would result in virtual de- 
struction of both sides in such a conflict. 

While many changes appear to have been 
made in Soviet policy, there is no evidence 
at all that the Communists have given up 
thelr ambition to dominate the world. But 
it now appears that the way they will in 
the future attempt to achieve their goal is 
through brains instead of brawn, Rapidly 
replacing the present international arms 
race is an International brains race which 
the United States is in danger of losing un- 
less we act decisively and promptly. 

I spent 10 days in the Soviet Union this 
spring. I was told that already virtually 
every Russian is literate, and that more books 
per capita are sold each year in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States. The new 
Soviet 5-year plan calls for 10 years of free, 
compulsory education for all children instead 
of 7 such years now required. The Russians’ 
schools are operated 6 days a week, and re- 
quire of all students algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, 6 years of a foreign language, 
as well as basic courses in physics, biology, 
astronomy, and psychology. 

Schoolchildren apply themselves with 
great seriousness to their studies because all 
know that the best positions, the highest sal- 
aries, and the best apartments go to those 
with the most education. 

Far and away the largest building in Mos- 
cow is the university. It is said to contain 
44,000 rooms, including 1,300 science labora- 
tories. Twenty-two thousand students are 
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being educated there, 98 percent of them on 
government scholarships awarded by means 
of competitive examinations. I was in- 
formed that there are many such large uni- 
versities scattered throughout the nation. 
The Soviet Union puts its greatest emphasis 
on the education of engineers and scientists. 
The Soviet Union in 1955 graduated about 
twice as many engineers, physicists, and 
other scientists as we did in the United 
States. Russian medical schools graduated 
27,000 doctors in 1955, while we in the United 
States graduated only about 7,000. Shortly, 
if not already, the Soviet Union will have 
more engineers, doctors, and scientists than 
it requires, and its surplus supply of such 
indoctrinated specialists will doubtless be 
sent to the underdeveloped and as yet neutral 
countries in southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa, where they will be winning 
friends and influencing people for commu- 
nism. In the United States we are currently 
not training enough engineers, scientists, 
and doctors to meet our own needs. 

If Russia achieves the tops in scientific 
know-how, with its large supplies of cheap 
labor and natural resources, it could in a 
relatively few years sharply cut into the 
United States foreign trade, which might 
permanently affect the prosperity of our 
country. American authorities currently 
fear that Soviet scientists and researchers of 
high caliber will produce before we do a 
scientific breakthrough, which would put the 
Soviet Union militarily ahead of us. 

We in the United States have always real- 
ized the vital importance of education. We 
undoubtedly have more universities and bet- 
ter ones than Russia. But the area in which 
the Russians seem to be far ahead of us is 
their great respect for intellectual pursuits 
and their recognition of brains, through high 
salaries and social respect for teachers and 
professors. I came home feeling very much 
concerned about our apparent debasement of 
the intellectual. 

It seems to me that it is vital that we now 
take a new serious look at what is happening 
to education in our country. Currently the 
Nation needs desperately not less than 
200,000 additional classrooms, most of them 
in elementary schools, and nearly half a mil- 
lion will be needed by 1960, The construc- 
tion cost of the new schools needed by 1960 
with this many classrooms is estimated at 
more than $1714 billion. This sum is far 
beyond the financial capacity of the States 
and localities to provide and/or borrow. 
Hundreds of thousands of American children 
‘are attending schools that are firetraps, or 
are going to classes held in basements and in 
barns. Other hundreds of thousands are 
being educated in schools operated on double 
or triple sessions. The statistics of the 
United States Army on the percentage of 
draftees during the last war who were unable 
to read or write are a shocking revelation of 
the incompleteness of our educational serv- 
ices, particularly in the South. 

Many high schools have abandoned courses 
in mathematics, physics, and other sciences 
because there are no qualified teachers to 
teach them. Furthermore, our overcrowded 
classrooms and shortage of teachers result in 
education generally being geared to the low- 
est common denominator. 

American education has reached a crisis 
stage. In Washington a “crash program” 
means one that demands immediate atten- 
tion. We need a crash program for educa- 
tion. Here are my four points on what it 
should be: 

(1) The Congress should early in its next 
session enact a 10-year emergency program 
of Federal aid for school construction. 
President Eisenhower in a recent message to 
Congress on our educational system stated 
that “education is and must remain a re- 
sponsibility of the States, localities, private 
groups, and institutions.” I believe that this 
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statement is completely correct with respect 
to the school curriculum, but I maintain 
that the Federal Government of the United 
States must share in the cost of building 
schools. The financing of school construc- 
tion needs to be done by a financial partner- 
ship of the local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, Just as it is for roads and hospitals. 
Of all the taxes paid in the United States, 
approximately three-fourths goes to the 
Federal Government, approximately one- 
eighth goes to the State governments, and 
one-eighth to the local governments. Since 
the Federal Government collects the bulk of 
all tax money, it should now, during the 
present emergency caused by our rapidly 
growing population and the threat of the 
Communists, pay its due share of the cost of 
constructing schools, so desperately needed. 
The Constitution. of the United States of 
America gives Congress the right and re- 
sponsibility of providing for the general wel- 
fare. Our Federal Government has estab- 
lished some 35 programs of Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States. It appropriates, for ex- 
ample, almost a billion dollars a year for the 
development of agriculture in this country. 
The 84th Congress yoted a $33 billion pro- 
gram to further develop the roads of the 
Nation, 90 percent of which is to be paid 
by the Federal Government. Four hundred 
and forty-one million dollars of Federal 
money will be spent next year by the United 
States Public Health Service. The Federal 
Government also helps Wuild local hospitals 
and mental institutions. It even provides 
the States with money for forest-fire protec- 
tion. And yet, the Federal Government does 
nothing to help the schools, except in the 
specialized instances such as vocational and 
home economics education, the school-lunch 
program, the schools in federally affected 
areas, and the land-grant colleges, for all of 
which the Federal Government has provided 
funds for many years, and there have been 
no complaints of Federal interference or dic- 
tation. In all the new legislation that I 
suggest I urge the inclusion of safeguards 
against any Federal control or any interfer- 
ence in what is taught in the schools. 


The rejection of the Federal aid for school- 
construction bill by the House of Representa- 
tives in July of this year was, in my opinion, 
the severest blow at American children that 
has ever been struck. The last Congress 
authorized, as I previously mentioned, a Fed- 
eral appropriation of $33 billion for roads. 
I maintain that currently the need for ade- 
quate schools in the United States is in- 
finitely more vital than the need for better 
roads. The segregation issue must not be 
permitted to cause inaction on vitally. needed 
Federal aid for school construction. The 
children of America can't wait for their 
schools. They are growing up each day and 
if they don’t get an adequate education now, 
they never will. I propose that a billion 
dollars a year be appropriated by Congress 
for each of the next 10 years to aid the States 
with their school construction, and that dol- 
lar-for-dollar matching out of State or local 
appropriations be required. 

There is need for a citizens’ organization 
which will work with courage and drive for 
Federal legislation and Federal appropria- 
tions for education, The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools and its 
successor organization, the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, have done a good 
job in helping people to work for greater 
local support for their schools (and local 
funds provide nine-tenths of such support), 
but both organizations have studiously 
avoided committing themselves on any of the 
proposed legislation to provide Federal aid 
for schools, and on other issues in education, 
such as the antisegregation Court ruling. In 
my opinion, both the commission and its 
successor organization, the council, have 
unwittingly been deterrents to the enactment 
of Federal legislation for support of school 
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construction by causing the public and the 
Congress to believe that the school crisis can 
be met by local and State action alone. Ex- 
cept in the wealthier communities and 
States, the situation has grown so desperate 
that the problem cannot be solved In time 
without Federal aid. 

(2) We must attract and keep more and 
better people as teachers. The first and most 
basic step is to provide salaries comparable 
to those in other fields. It is a serious in- 
dictment of us as citizens that we are willing 
to trust a teacher with the education and 
training of our children but are unwilling 
to pay that teacher as much as he could earn 
as a janitor. 

If the Federal Government will provide 
some money for States to build schools, it 
should help to release some local money for 
teach salary increases. The problem will not 
be completely solved, however, until par- 
ents and citizens decide that the local 
teacher is one of the most important mem- 
bers of society and resolve to raise the tax 
money needed to pay him what he is worth. 
Citizen committees working with courage 
and determination can influence increased 
local and State appropriations for higher 
teacher salaries. 

We should also employ modern advertising 
and public relations techniques to recruit 
more teachers and increase the respect of 
the public for the teaching profession. I 
would suggest specifically an annual cam- 
paign through the advertising council to 
get young people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, just as we use that technique for 
Army,. Navy, and Air Force recruiting. I 
suggest community awards for teachers with 
outstanding records, community dinners 
honoring teachers and distinguishing em- 
blems (similar to those worn by men with 
outstanding military records) for teachers 
with a significant length and quality of 
service. 

(3) I propose a large program of educa- 
tional research financed from Federal ap- 
propriations. The Federal Government is 
spending over $2 billion annually on research 
connected with national security—some $403 
million of that amount is for research in 
atomic energy. Next year more than $184 
million of Federal funds will go into medical 
and health research, and almost $100 million 
into agricultural research. In sharp con- 
trast the Federal Government appropriates 
less than $2 million a year for educational 
research. 

We need to research, for example, better 
ways to teach mathematics, how our schools 
can help reduce juvenile delinquency, how 
the retarded child can be taught more ef- 
fectively, and, most important of all, I think, 
we need to find out more about how we can 
help the child with exceptional mental abil- 
ity to make the most of it. I maintain that 
at the very minimum, $10 million per year 
should be appropriated for research funds 
for the United States Office of Education and 
for grants to universities and other educa- 
tional institutions to enable them to finance 
needed education research, so thoroughly 
done that its findings will be readily ac- 
cepted. 

We need also to stimulate the professional 
educators to accept and put into practice the 
findings of educational research. Dr. Paul 
E. Mort, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says that there 
is a 50-year lag between the development of 
educational ideas and the actual use of them. 
For example, speedy techniques for teaching 
foreign languages were developed by the 
Army during World War II—they are adapt- 
able for school and college use; yet few, if 
any, schools have adopted them. Recently 
classroom television has been effectively de- 
veloped, and great claims are being made for 
it as a successful and inexpensive way of 
teaching. More demonstrations and re- 
search are needed in this field. We ought 
to open our minds to the possibility of a 
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longer school year and ways to put our school 
facilities to greater afterschool and com- 
munity use. 

We have been far too slow in putting Into 
Practice what we already know about the 
education of gifted children for they are the 
bright hope of our country’s future. 

Our failure to put modern knowledge to 
use is due largely to lack of funds, but I fear 
Much of it also stems from lack of initiative 
and leadership among the educators in wel- 
Coming new ideas and in finding ways to 
Put them to wide use. We need more vig- 
orous and imaginative leadership in both the 
Professional educational organizations and 
in. the lay organizations concerned with 
education, We need a dynamic crusader as 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
The United States Office of Education should 
have a large, competent staff which can car- 
Ty on research, and which is able also to go 
Out into the States and help schools find 
More ellective ways to educate children. 

(4) A recently released report of the 
California Institute of Technology says that 
the future of America is threatened most, 
Not by a shortage of raw materials, but by 
a shortage of brain power. We need Federal 
scholarships to enable our best students to 
g@0 to college. Of the top third of our high 
school graduates, only about one-third go on 
to get college degrees and thus qualify for 
the professions, One-third apparently do 
not want to go to college and one-third of 
the top high-school graduates cannot af- 
ford to go to college. The Nation cannot 
afford such a loss of top brainpower. 

‘This year the high schools of our country 
Tecommended approximately €0,000 of their 
top-ranking graduates to participate in the 
competitive examinations for the national 
merit scholarships, for which the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Carnegie Corp. last 
year contributed $20 million. For the 60,000 
contestants, there were funds available only 
for 532 scholarships, less than 1 percent of 


the contestants. Dr. John M. Stalnaker,_ 


president of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corp., estimates that in addition to the 

“scholarships from all sources now being 
awarded in this country, 100,000 more college 
and university echolarships would serve a 
useful purpose. This is many more than can 
be provided now by individual foundation or 
corporate gifts. 

I suggest that the Congress of the United 
States should establish a Federal scholar- 
ship program which would provide scholar- 
ships, awarded on a competitive basis, for 
the most brilliant students who could not 
otherwise afford to go to college. I propose 
specifically that 8100 million be appropri- 
ated annually to finance such a program. I 
suggest that the Federal scholarships be for 
tuition charges only, except in cases of 
handicapped students who can't earn their 
own living expenses during their college 
years. Some 20 scholarship bills were intro- 
duced in the 84th Congress, but not one got 

*any public or organizational support. We 
need to do something about this during the 
next session of Congress. 

The public at large must be made to real- 
ize the seriousness of the crisis that has de- 
veloped in education. We are allowing too 
much of our brain power to go unused, while 
Russia has stepped up her brain develop- 
ment campaign to the highest level, 

With the threat of the Soviet Unjon seek- 
ing world conquest, a well-educated citi- 
zenry becomes an essential requirement not 
only for our economic prosperity, but also for 
our national defense. For security we can 
no longer rely alone on arms and foreign aid. 
The future of America may depend in the 
last analysis on brain power. We must not 
be beaten in the coming international brains 
race. 
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Emmett Till Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10,1957: 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Janu- 
ary 22 edition of Look magazine has 
again focused attention upon one of 
America’s most heinous crimes—the 
murder of Emmett Till. Although it has 
been more than a year since this inci- 
dent shocked the moral sensibilities of 
the entire world, its memory has not 
faded from the pages of time. 

As we review this article by the noted 
author and journalist, William Bradford 
Huie, in which he factually describes 
what has happened to the Emmett Till 
killers since their “trial,” there is evi- 
dence of a change in Mississippi, the 
significance of which cannot be dis- 
counted. 

All businesses owned or operated by 
the Milam and Bryant families have been 
boycotted out of existence by their pre- 
dominantly Negro patrons. Many Negro 
farm hands refuse to work for Milam, 
forcing him to hire white men at higher 
pay. This action reflects qualities of 
courage and solidarity which heretofore 
have not too often been identified with 
Mississippi Negroes. 

Lack of these characteristics has been 
one of the principal reasons Negroes, 
despite their preponderant numbers, 
have been subservient to the will of their 
white neighbors in that State. Now, like 
their brothers and sisters in Alabama 
and Florida, they have used the economic 
boycott in a selected situation to accom- 
plish an objective. This could be the 
vanguard of applying a similar technique 
to other like matters. Equally impor- 
tant, it manifests a cohesiveness which 
must be developed as a basic weapon of 
organization in the fight for first-class 
citizenship. 

The treatment of Milam and Bryant, 
the acquitted murderers, by their white 
neighbors illustrates not only a deep re- 
sentment against them for bringing the 
prestige of the State of Mississippi to its 
lowest ebb but, as well, a consciousness 
about the moral implications of the race 
situation which many “outsiders” 
frankly did not believe they possessed. 
The ostracizing of these killers by both 
Negroes and whites, when the latter de- 
fended their actions so vociferously dur- 
ing the indictment and trial period, gives 
hope that “Emmett Till” cases may be a 
relic of the uncivilized part of this Na- 
tion’s past. 

Wat's HAPPENED To THE EmMerr TILL 
KILLERS? 
(By William Bradford Huie), 

A year ago, Look published my report of 
how two white ex-soldiers in Mississippi, 
J. W. Milam and his half brother, Roy Bryant, 
killed a Negro youth from Chicago, Emmett 
(Bobo) Till, Even though a jury had found 
the two not guilty of murder, it was a report 


that nobody could refute. Recently, I rę- 


K 
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visited Mississippi to Fearn how their crime 
has affected their lives. 

Look readers will recall the salient points 
of the story: 

Bobo Till, visiting his country cousins in 
the delta in August 1955 boasted of sexual 
relations with a Chicago white girl whose 
picture he carried. The local Negro youths, 
“just to show us how much you Chicago cats 
know about white girls,” dared Bobo to enter 
a crossroads store at night and ask Bryant's 
young wife “for a date.” While the delta 
Negroes peered, in delicious awe, through the 
front windows, Bobo took the dare; Carolyn 
Bryant chased him with a pistol and, in a 
gesture of adolescent bravado, Bobo ‘“‘wolf- 
whistled” at her. 

Early in the morning of August 28, 1955, 
Milam and Bryant abducted Bobo from his 
uncle’s farmhouse, intending to beat him and 
“chase him back to Chicago.” But instead 
of cowering, Bobo taunted them about his 
relations with a white girl, whereupon they 
took him to the Tallahatchie River, where 
Milam killed him with one bullet from an 
Army ‘45. They fastened a gin fan to his 
neck and threw him in. 

When the body was found, the most cele- 
brated race-sex case since Scottsboro was 
born. Outsiders, both white and Negro, 
flooded the little town of Sumner, Miss.; and 
many delta whites, including all five of 
Sumner'’s attorneys, “fought the invasion" by 
contributing money and voice to the defense. 
Milam and Bryant had admitted the abduc- 
tion to arresting officers, denied the slaying; 
the prosecution had no witnesses to a mur- 
der; the defendants did not testify at the 
trial; and the jury found them not gulity. 

To establish the truth, I traveled a year 
ago from my home in Alabama, first to Mis- 
sissippi, then to Chicago. Facts which the 
prosecution had been unable to present at 
the trial, I found easily; the scene of the 
slaying; where the gin fan had been picked 
up; the time of the disposal of the body. 
Moreover—and to some people, this sounds 
incredible—Milam and Bryant were not re- 
luctant to talk. 

This didn't surprise me. Milam is a 
skilled mechanic, an expert, decorated soldier 
who won a battlefield commission in the 
Bulge; he is articulate. He and his younger 
brothér don't feel they have anything to 
hide; they have never regarded themselves 
as being in legal jeopardy. Not even psy- 
chologically are they on the defensive. They 
took it for granted before the trial that every 
white neighbor, including every member of 
the jury and every defense attorney, had as- 
sumed that they had indeed killed the young 
Negro. And since the community had 
swarmed to their defense, Milam and Bryant 
assumed that the community, including most 
responsible whites in Mississippi, had ap- 
proved the killing. 

Milam sald: “I didn't intend to kill the 
nigger when we went and got him—just whip 
him and chase him back up yonder. But 
what the hell! He showed me the white 
gal's picture! Bragged o' what he'd done 
to her! I counted pictures o' three white 
gals in his pocketbook before I burned it. 
What else could I do? No use lettin’ him get 
no bigger!” ~ 

With that judgment, it was, and is, incon- 
ceivable to J. W. Milam that any real Amer- 
ican would disagree—certainly no red- 
blooded, Anglo-Saxon, Southern white man. 

Why hadn't Milam and Bryant talked be- 
fore I arrived? Nobody had asked them. 
Their enemies had assumed that they 
wouldn't talk; their friends had preferred 
that they say nothing, 

In this category were the defense lawyers, 
who, concededly, are honorable men. Only 
one of the five, in preparing the defense, 
dared ask Milam if he had, in fact, killed the 
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young Negro. Milam cleared his throat to 
speak, but the lawyer, on second thought, 
stopped him. 

The attorneys preferred, as was their legal 
right, to conduct the defense and erect 
smokescreens about the forefathers and the 
southern way of life and to attack the iden- 
tification of the corpus delicti without hav- 
ing asked their clients for the facts. 

One lawyer told me: “No, I didn’t question 
them. I guess I assumed they'd killed him; 
but my wife was worried, and every night 
after we turned out the light, she had been 
asking me if they were guilty and I had been 
telling her no. So I figured the less I really 
knew the better.” 

That was the figuring of most of the liter- 
ate southerners who defended Milam and 
Bryant and Mississippi. They preferred to 
defend—to beat off their enemies—without 
determining the truth. So, during the past 
year they have had to adjust to a cruel irony; 
They won thelr battle with outsiders; they 
won an acquittal for Milam and Bryant; 


then, they had to face every detail of the . 


truth. 

Did I pay Milam and Bryant? I didn’t pay 
them for the truth. I already had it. I did, 
later, purchase from them the right to por- 
tray them on the screen. I regard this story 
as the best of the race-sex cases with which 
to explain the nature of the racial conflict 
in America in 1957. I intend to film it. It 
isn’t a story with two sides; but it does have 
an indivisible truth. 

That truth is that the southern white of 
the Milam type—and there are thousands of 
them—will not countenance even discussion 
of interracial commingling involving the 
sexes. 

In the face of this situation, however, I 
have found that the Mississippi community 
in which Emmett Till was killed has devel- 
oped a strong sense of repugnance to the 
whole episode. 

On my recent trip to Mississippi, I talked 
with white men in Jackson, Greenwood, 
Sumner, Indianola, Glendora, and Tutwiler. 
Then, early one morning, Milam met me in 
Ruleville, It was during the cotton-picking 
season, and he was servicing 2 mechanical 
pickers which were running in his own fleld 
9 miles from Ruleville. He was driving the 
same Chevrolet pickup in which hé had 
hauled Bobo to his death; I got in the pickup 
and we drove back to his field. We sat talk- 
ing and watching the two big pickers crawl- 
ing up and down the rows. I asked him to 
help me reconstruct all that had happened 
to him and Bryant since the trial and publi- 
cation of the story. 

They have been disappointed. They have 
suffered disillusionment, ingratitude, resent- 
ment, misfortune. 

Milam obviously isn't sorry he killed Bobo. 
To him, he had no choice; but it was an 
unlucky event for him. 

For years before the slaying, the numerous 
Milam-Bryant clan had operated a chain of 
small stores in the Delta, stores dependent 
on Negro trade. At the time of the slaying, 
the mother had a store at Sharkey; Bryant 
had the store at Money in which the incident 
occurred, and Milam’s brother-in-law, M. L. 
Campbell, had the store at Glendora in which 
Milam was working. 

Now, all these stores have been closed or 
sold. The Negroes boycotted them and 
ruined them. 

MANY NEGROES WON'T WORK FOR MILAM 


Milam, too, at that time, employed Negroes 
to operate his cotton pickers, He was re- 
puted to be expert in “working niggers.” 
Now, many Negroes won't work for him, and 
he has to employ white men at higher pay., 

When Bryant's store was closed, he had 
trouble getting a Job. So now, with assist- 
ance under the GI Bill of Rights, he is going 
to welding school at the Bell Machine Shop, 
in Inverness. He and Carolyn and their 2_ 
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children live in Indianola, and he draws 
about $100 a month as a veteran. Had he 
been convicted of a felony, he would have 
been ineligible for this assistance. 

“Roy’ll have it tough, I'm afraid,” Milam 
sald. “It takes a long time to learn welding, 
and by the time you've learned it, you've 
ruined your eyes.” 

With the stores gone, Milam had to return 
to farming. He owns no land, and he was 
shocked when landowners who had contrib- 
uted to his defense declined to rent to him. 

Along with land, he needed a “furnish” of 
$5,000 to put in a cotton crop. He had more 
equipment than the average renter, but de- 
spite this advantage, he had trouble getting 
a furnish. 

In all of Tallahatchie County—the county 
which had swarmed to his defense—he 
couldn't rent land. The bank of Charleston, 
largest in the county, refused him a loan. 
(The county attorney, J. H. Caldwell, Jr., who 
had prosecuted Milam and Bryant, is influ- 
ential at this bank.) 

Pinally, Milam, with his brother-in-law, 
M. L. Campbell, was able to rent 217.4 acres 
in Sunflower County, near the vast planta- 
tion owned by United States Senator James 
O. Eastland, And at the last moment, he 
was able to get a $4,000 “furnish” at the Bank 
of Webb—in Tallahatchie County. It is un- 
usual for a bank to furnish a crop outside 
its county; one exp!anation is that a member 
of the loan committee at the Bank of Webb 
is John W. Whitten, Jr., of the law firm of 
Breland & Whitten, most powerful firm in 
Tallahatchie County, which defended Milam 
and Bryant. 3 

“I had a lot of friends a year ago,” Milam 
observed. “They contributed money to my 
defense fund—at least, they say they did. 
We never got half of what they say was 
contributed. I don't know what happened 
to it, but we never got it. Since then, some 
of those friends have been making excuses. 
I got letters from all over the country con- 
gratulating me on my fine Americanism; 
but I don't get that kind of letters any more. 
Everything’s gone against me—even the dry 
weather, which has hurt my cotton. I'm liv- 
ing in a sharecrop with no water in it. My 
wife and kids are having it hard.” 

Perhaps the unkindest cut to Milam was 
struck by Sheriff E. D. Williams of Sunflower 
County. Milam carries at all times the big 
45 automatic with which he killed Bobo. 
He can knock off a turtle’s head at 50 feet. 
But after he moved to Sunflower County, 
the sheriff stopped him in Indianola and 
ordered him to quit carrying the gun. 

Mississippi law is liberal on this point. If 
you can prove your life is being threatened, 
you can carry & weapon. Milam has_no lack 
of such proof: The one type of letter he 
continues to receive from outside the State 
is the death threat to him or his children. 
Yet, despite these threats, he has had his 
ultimatum from the sheriff. 

So Milam is confused. He understands 
why the Negroes have turned on him, but he 
feels that the whites still approve what he 
did, Why, then, should they be less cooper- 
ative than when they were patting him on 
the back, contributing money to him and 
calling him a fine, red-blooded American? 

The explanation was given to me by a re- 
sponsible citizen of Tutwiiler, in Tallahatchie 
County. 

“Yeah, they came up here looking for land 
and a ‘furnish,”” he said. “But we figured 
we might as well be rid of them. They're 
& tough bunch, And you know there’s just 
one thing wrong with encouraging one o’ 
these peckerwoods to kill a nigger. He don’t 
know when to stop—and the rascal may 
wind up killing you.” 


Along the highways in Mississipp! now, — 


there are signs: Mississippi—the most lied 
about State in the Union. And to try to 
counteract these alleged lies, the State re- 
cently entertained a group of New England 
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editors. To these editors, Gov, James P. 
Coleman said: “We might have convicted the 
Till murderers if it hadn't been for Con- 
gressman Dices and those other Negroes who 
came down here from the North.” 

That isn't quite true, as social conditions 
in Mississippi prove, Milam and Bryant can't 
be prosecuted for murder again—the Con- 
stitution protects them from that. They are 
still under bond on a charge of kidnaping 
Emmett Till, based on their own statements 
to arresting officers. But three grand juries 
have failed to indict them. 

Why don't the grand juries indict, so the 
two men could then be tried? Jurors in 
Mississippi are male, white “qualified elec- 
tors.” And the State concedes the defense 
Pelnas advantages in the selection of a trial 

ury. 

The State of Mississippi can never convict 
Milam and Bryant of this crime before a 
jury. For, on any such fury, the defense can 
be certain of enough of what Milam calls 
“real, red-blooded, Anglo-Saxon, Southern 
white men” to at least insure a mistrial. 

Milam and Bryant will not be tried again; 
but as landless white men in the Mississippi 
Delta, and bearing the mark of Cain, they 
will come to regard the dark morning of 
August 28, 1955, as the most unfortunate of 
their lives. 


No More Coddling—An Editorial About 
the Work of the House Un-American 
Activities Subcommittee Appearing in 
the Catholic Northwest Progress, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I am pleased to herewith 
present to you an editorial appearing 
in the Catholic Northwest Progress, Se- 
attle, Wash., on Friday, December 14, 
1956. It refers to the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Subcommittee hearings in 
that city for 2 days just before the Christ- 
mas holidays. $ 

The subcommittee consisted of Hon. 
CLYDE Dov te, of California, subcommit- 
tee chairman, Hon. GORDON SCHERER, of 
Ohio, and Hon. HAROLD VELDE, of Illinois. 
This same subcommittee had just pre- 
viously held public hearings in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

No More CODDLING 

Members of the congressional Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee began a 2-day 
hearing in Seattle Thursday to probe further 
into operations of the Communist conspiracy. 

The Congressman canie here from San 
Francisco where they held a similar hearing. 
On the eve of their arrival, the Washing- 
ton Committee for the Protection of the For- 
eign Born sought to enjoin the hearing, alleg- 
ing that the subcommittee is without official 
status since the 84th Congress has adjourned. 
Federal Judge John Bowen promptly denied 
the petition for an injunction Thursday 
morning. 

In San Francisco the House committee 
identified six leaders of the American Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born as Communist Party members. And 
Representative CLYDE Dorie, Democrat, of 
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California, subcommittee chairman, said the 
ACPFB's purpose was to wipe out. the safe- 
guards against Communist conspiracy op- 
erations provided by the Nation's security 
laws, The Congressman said Communists 
are operating through more than 180 dummy 
organizations in this country. 

The facts should serve as a reminder that, 
despite the worldwide revulsion caused by 
Communist savagery in Hungary, Soviet 
Russia: has-not abandoned its propaganda 
offensive in its incessant war for world dom- 
ination. One of the first acts of the peren- 
nial V. M. Molotoy, when he recently stepped 
out of the wings to accept a new Kremiin 
key role as Minister of State Control, was 
to call for an Increase in Red propaganda. 

‘The time is ripe for tightening present laws 
and for enacting additional measures to put 
more bite and reach into the battle against 
the Communist conspiracy. Communists 
should be dug out relentlessly and laws 
should be provided to give those now active 
in the conspiracy a swift trip to prison. 
There is no longer excuse for anyone—no 
matter how confused, frustrated, or dumb— 
to give aid, sympathy, or protective coddling 
to communism. Whoever now adheres to 
the criminal international conspiracy should 
have no mitigating plea, save insanity, to the 
crime of treason. 

Members of Congress and of the Washing- 
ton State Legislature should know the peo- 
ple they represent will heartily approve a 
get-tough policy. Commonsense, supported 
by an aroused public opinion, demands that 
we give the enemy no breaks. A tough pol- 
icy corresponding to maximum security 
needs will also serve as & warning to the 
Kremlin monsters that we don't intend to 
play the game soft from here on. 


Back to Big Spending? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as the pres- 
ent administration presents its new pol- 
icies before the 85th Congress, it becomes 
abundantly clear that there is very little 
hope for economy in our Government. 

The following is an article which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Press on Thurs- 
day, January 3, 1957, entitled “Back to 
Big Spending?” > 

It looks more and more as if the key word 
in much of the Eisenhower administration's 
program, as it gradually unfolds before the 
new Congress, will be, spend. 

The specifics of the program have not been 
laid out. But everything you hear about the 
proposals the administration is putting to- 
gether indicate a weakening of the trend the 
President so firmly established when he took 
office 4 years ago. 

The new budget is expected to tower two 
or three billions over the last one. It will 
be some seven or eight billions bigger than 
the spending for the 1954-55 fiscal year—low 
point since pre-Korean war days. 

Before Eisenhower was elected in 1952, he 
campaigned against the ever-growing Federal 
budgets, and the deficits which accompanied 
them. 

In a few months, Government spending 
was reduced remarkably—some $10 billion 
was saved the taxpayers. Eventually deficit 
spending was stopped. 

There was a new regard for the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 
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There was bright hope that Ike’s 4-year 
goal—to get Federal spending down to 
around $60 billion a year, and to cut the 
national debt—would be achieved. 

The Government by no means is back to 
the spending levels which featured the clos- 
ing years of the Truman administration. 

But it is on the way. 

The kind of sharp budgeting which led to 
& $7 billion tax cut no longer seems im- 
portant. 

The benefits of Ike’s 1952 policies are all 
about us—our general prosperity, the ebb- 
ing influence of inflation, expanding pro- 
duction. 

The apparent reversal of those policies is 
a threat to that general well-being. 


Adlai Stevenson’s Statement Conceding 
Defeat Constituted a Call to “Respon- 
sible Statesmanship” and a Bipartisan 
Approach to National Policy Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
we have begun the first session of the 
85th Congress with a deep sense of the 
need to provide a bipartisan approach 
to world problems. The nature of our 
democratic system of government, how- 
ever, requires that each representative of 
the people challenge the assumptions 
upon which national policy is formulated 
by both the executive and legislative 
branches. Once the issues are debated 
and the decision made, we must then 
close ranks and support our President 
in the execution of this policy. Adlai 
Stevenson made clear these dual respon- 
sibilities in his statement conceding the 
election to President Eisenhower, and T 
think his words provide an admirable 
basis upon which responsible legislative 
action might be taken. Mr. Stevenson's 
plea in his hour of defeat, “let us give 
the administration all responsible sup- 
port in the troubled times ahead,” was 
a praiseworthy demonstration of his 
patriotism and statesmanship. This is 
what he had to say at midnight Novem- 
ber 6, 1956: 

I have just sent the following telegram to 
President Eisenhower: 

“You have won not only the election, but 
also an expression of the great confidence of 
the American people. I send you my warm 
congratulations, 

“Tonight we are not Republicans and 
Democrets, but Americans, 

“We appreciate the grave difficulties your 
administration faces, and, as Americans, join 
in wishing you all success in the years that 
lie ahead.” 

And now let me say a word to you, my 
supporters and friends, all over the country. 

First, I want to express my respect and 
thanks to a gallant partner in this great 
adventure—EsTEs KEFAUVER. 

I wish there was some way I could properly 
thank you, one by one. I wish there was 
some way I could make you feel my gratitude 
for the support, the encouragement, the con- 
fidence that has sustained me through these 
weeks and months and years that I have 
been privileged to be your leader. 
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Thanks to many of you, I have twice had 
the proud experience of being selected by the 
Democratic Party as its nominee for the 
most exalted office on earth. Once again I 
have tried hard to express my views and 
make clear my party's hopes for our beloved 
country. To you who are disappointed to- 
night, let me confess that Iam too. But we 
must not be downhearted, for “there is 
radiance and glory in the darkness, could we 
but see, and to see, we have only to look.” 

For here,-in American, the people have 
made their choice in a vigorous partisan 
contest that has affirmed again the vitality 
of the democratic process. And I say God 
bless partisanship, for this is democracy’s life 
blood. 

But beyond the seas, in much of the world, 
in Russia, in China, in Hungary, in ali the 
trembling satellites, partisan controversy is 
forbidden and dissent suppressed. 

So, I say to you, my dear and loyal friends, 
take heart—there are things more precious 
than political victory; there is the right to 
political contest. And who knows better 
how vigorous snd alive it is than you who 
bear the fresh, painful wounds of battle. 

Let me add another thought for you who 
have traveled with me on this great journey: 

I have tried to chart the road to a new and 
better America. I want to say to all of you 
who have followed me that I am supremely 
confident that our cause will ultimately pre- 
vail, for America can only go forward, It 
cannot go backward or stand still. 

But even more urgent is the hope that our 
leaders wiil recognize that America wants to 
face up squarely to the facts of today's 
world. We don’t want to draw back from 
them. We can't. We are ready for the test 
that we know history has set for us. 

And, finally, the will of our society is an- 
nounced by the majority. And if other na- 
tions have thought in the past few weeks 
that we were looking the other way and too 
divided to act, they will learn otherwise. 
What unites us is deeper than what divides 
us—love of freedom, love of justice, love of 
peace. 

May America continue, under God, to be 
the shield and spear of democracy. And let 
us give the administration all responsible 
support in the troubled times ahead. 

Now I bid you goodnight with a full heart 
and a fervent prayer that we will meet often 
again in the liberals’ everlasting battle 
against ignorance, poverty, misery, and war. 

Be of good cheer. And remember, my 
dear friends, what a wise man said—‘A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine, but 
a broken spirit dryeth the bones.” 

As for me, let there be no tears. I lost an 
election but won a grandchild, 


- Small Farmer Desires Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
vote seeking and endeavoring to nail 
down the agricultural vote, so many are 
thinking of ways to give the tax dollars 
collected from one group to the members 
of another that it might be well to pause 
and consider a letter which reads as 
follows: 

JANUARY 5, 1957. 

Dear Sm: A question being asked fre- 
quently today is, “Why are the smaller 
farmers leaving the farms?” 
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I've got close to 100 acres of the best 
black heavy soil. This ground will raise the 
best wheat, corn, clover, and oats. 

I've lived here 27 years, and before the 
Government limited the farmers’ crop rais- 
ing every year I sowed 34 acres of wheat, 
16 acres of corn, and I was sowing clover in 
the wheat, to raise for pasture and hay the 
next year. I have no natural pasture. If 
any dry summer weather kills my clover, 
then I have to cut down on my stock accord- 
ingly the'next year. But with all the gam- 
bles of farming, I made a good living. 

Then the Government stepped in to meas- 
ure my land. They let me sow 18 acres of 
wheat and 1034 acres of corn. My taxes for 
the past 2 years were $90 per year, and this 
year they went up to $260. My machinery 
is falling to pieces, and I would need at least 
$7,000 to buy new machinery. I also need 
a lot of fence and post repair, as well as 
several new roofs on my farm buildings. So, 
since my Government just allows me to sow 
28% acres of grain, I don’t know where I'm 
supposed to get the money to pay for the 
farm expenses, let alone manage to pay our 
living expenses. 

The 100-acre farmer needs just as much 
machinery as the 200- and 300-acre farmer. 
But the 300-acre farmer gets more land to 
sow and more financial relief from the Gov- 
ernment and manages to make a good living. 
Is this system of allotment fair to the small 
farmers? 

I put my case before the AAA Board for 
adjustment. They told me to sow more 
legumes. I told them I could not sow my 
idle land in legumes and grasses, as that, 
would break me completely. There is no 
money in raising oats. The barley I tried to 
raise lays down on the ground 2 weeks be- 
fore combining time, and my potatoes are 
just like hickory nuts—not eyen good for 
seed potatoes. This just points out the fact 
that a farmer must raise crops suitable to his 
individual farm soil. Small farmers today 
either go broke or have to supplement their 
farm earnings by going to the city factories 
to work. 

So to be fair to all farmers I would like 
to see the Government take all restrictions 
off the small 10- to 150-acre farms, letting 
them sow whatever they can grow on their 
individual lands. That is their only hope to 
keep the small farms and farm families from 
being swallowed up into the large commer- 
clalized farms that have been forced into 
style today. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tony VYLONIs. 

Dowasi1sc, MICH. 


Legislation Introduced To Improve Exist- 
ing Federal Wage Board System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to improve the exist- 
ing Federal wage board system. Enact- 
ment of this legislation will remove much 
of the inequity which exists for all of 
these so-called blue-collar workers. It 
will lessen the loss they now suffer when 
wage rates fail to keep pace with rising 
prices, by making the final increase ret- 
cee to the date the survey is initi- 
a 


T am sure that my colleagues, particu- 
larly those who represent districts with 
extensive Federal installations, will agree 
that the lapse of time between the au- 
thorization of the survey and the final 
determination as reflected in the em- 
ployee’s pay checks represents a substan- 
tidl economic loss to the recipient. This 
time lapse in many instances involves a 
4 to 6 months’ period. The initiation of 
the survey is not authorized until pre- 
liminary spot checks and investigations 
of local conditions have established the 
need for a wage adjustment. The main 
purpose of the survey, therefore, is not to 
determine if an adjustment is warranted 
but rather the degree of adjustment re- 
quired to bring the wage scale into line 
with private industry and cost-of-living 
indexes. It is, therefore, only fair and 
equitable that these adjustments be 
made retroactive to the authorization 
date. It is my sincere hope that the 
committee will take prompt and favor- 
able action on this bill, and that the Con- 
gress will act swiftly to correct the in- 
equity of the present system. 

Bear in mind that the Federal blue- 
collar worker's pay scale is always behind 
the wage scale of private industrial em- 
ployees for similar types of work. In 
some measure this legislation would rec- 
tify this discrepancy. 


Storage Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include a speech which 
I delivered November 13 in Spokane, 
Wash., on the subject of Upstream Stor- 
age to the region 9 meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electrice Cooperative Asso- 
ciation: 

EXCERPT FROM REMARKS BY HON. WALT 
HORAN; OF WASHINGTON 

I was born on the banks of the Wenatchee 
River, a very short mile from its confluence 
with the Columbia. As a boy I used to 
search for arrowheads along that great river 
and watch the stern-wheelers churn up- 
stream from Wenatchee to Riverside, in high 
water and sail downstream from Pateros to 
Wenatchee in low water. Even then we used 
to talk of the high water of 1894—which 
came “clear up to Jones’ doorknob.” The 
Jones family lived in & house near the 
Columbia. 

Floodwise we have had some recent ex- 
periences that have come close to “Jones’ 
doorknob’—that have caused death and de- 
struction of major importance. The terrible 
flood of 1948 and the flood last summer have 
focused our attention anew on flood control 
and Have accented our observations and our 
efforts on those developments that will help 
us to avold the devastations of extreme high 
water. 

My assignment today is very fortunate. 
The things ahead of us in power development 
are the same things we need to do for flood 
control, 
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It is my opinion that all of us should be 
thinking together, planning together, and 
acting together in the development of up- 
stream storage. It is my intention to pre- 
pare a bill to give the Army engineers and 
other Interstate agencies a clear mandate 
and a full congressional authorization to 
store water as stored water. At first glance 
this might seem superfluous since upstream 
developments with power, reclamation, do- 
mestic water, navigation, flood control, recre- 
ation, and wildlife all may, and usually do, 
add some storage water to our Columbia 
River system. But storage, up to now, has 
been merely incidental. It has not been the 
initial and, therefore, the prior consideration. 

Today it should be for stored water in the 
key. Stored water means flood control and 
water stored during the runoff is the simple 
key to our future power development here in 
the Columbia River drainage basin. The 
Army engineers should be given a clear man- 
date, as should other interstate agencies, to 
undertake studies with storage first in mind. 
We should know the potential in the light of 
the newest knowledge and procedures—and 
we should know the other problems involved 
ne be about the working out of their solu- 

on. 

Stored water should be the main accent 
on our plans for future power development 
and future power supply. 

The statistics are relatively simple: To con- 
tain floods, we planned projects that would 
reduce the 1894 flood from 1,230,000 acre- 
feet to 800,000 acre-feet at the Dalles Pas- 
sage. This plan, completed in the year 1948, 
called for 27 million acre-feet of usable stor- 
age—21 million of which would have been 
particularly effective in controlling such a 
flood as 1894—or 1948—the flood year in 
which this main control plan came out. 
Such a plan, it is claimed, would have elimi- 
nated 90 percent of the damage suffered in 
1948, 

The plan was well distributed over the 
Columbia system. It included among many 
other dams and sites: Hungry Horse, Grand 
Coulee, Libby (future), Priest Rapids, John 
Day, Helis Canyon. 

And on the upper Snake: Palisades, Cas- 
cade, Garden Valley, Anderson Ranch, Arrow 
Rock, and Lucky Peak. 

Since 1948 we have effected only 5 million 
acre-feet of effective storage—sufficient to 
reduce the 1894 flood from 1,230,000 to 
1,100,000 acre-feet. We still need at least 
16 million acre-feet of stored water. 


It seems to me that we are at a point, now, 
in the overall developemnt of the Columbia 
when we must make the storage, as stored 
water, the first and primary consideration in 
any part of that development, and the far- 
ther we go up the system toward the Great 
Divide, the more important that fact should 
be. Aside from the problems of fish, which 
problem we all want fully met, storing water 
is now, more than ever, the very crux of our 
striving for more power, more flood control, 
better navigation, better reservoir level con- 
trol, adequate water for irrigation and domes- 
tic uses. 

In our rush for installed generators, we 
should not make an inadequate use of a dam 
site that might yield even more benefits if 
a proper evaluation of the storage potential 
were considered first and of first impotrance. 
My own position on the very controversial 
high dam at Hells Canyon was persuaded by 
this fact of greater storage—with greater 
benefits, therefore, at a dozen sites down- 
stream. : 

The very naive lady who asked: “What do 
you do with the water after you get the elec- 
tricity out of it?”—brought forth the well- 
known fact that you never get the electricity 
out of water as long as it is falling. The same 
bucketful, stored, if possible, at Glacier View, 
could have its electricity removed a score of 
times before it joined the Pacific. 
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In planning to place the emphasis on stor- 
age, as stored water, we are beginning to 
place new emphasis on the potentials of the 
important but lesser tributaries. In many 
Cases these have been made feasible by other 
developments, as in the case of the Omak- 
Goose Lake possibilities which I had checked 
first in 1946. Possible combinations with 
Chief Joseph dam and power now make this 
a project worthy of full study. Another pos- 
sibility In my district is “Wenatchee-Hydro” 
which would store water in the Lake Wenat- 
chee area and, I believe, sometimes referred to 
as the “Chiwawa.” < 

This discussion must be brief, Let us sum 
up by saying that as long as we have moun- 
tain ranges, and canyons with water flowing 
down them, we will have the responsibility 
of harnessing that water for progress: and 
against the damage of floods. Those moun- 
tains and those canyons also give us the 
God-given opportunity to make the most of 
our storage potential with a minimum of cost. 

We do not lack the vision either as the 
interest here attests. 

We must place special emphasis on sites 
with special circumstances surrounding 
them, such as those involving Canada at 
Libby and the ultimate at Mica and Arrow 
Lakes. 

Meanwhile, we are making new starts for 
immediate promise to our power needs, and 
some multiple benefits. Preparations and 
actual work is underway on the three low 
dams on the Snake, at Pleasant Valley and 
Mountain Sheep, Noxon Rapids, Wells, Rocky 
Reach, and Priest Rapids. Ice Harbor is 
starting, the Dalles near completion and 
there are others. 

But the need is for the much broader 
view—stored water, during the spring runoff 
that can be regulated to supply the benefits 
of maximum flow the year around. The 
promise of escape from interruptible power, 
the elimination of floods and their damage, 
the realization, at least, of the full value of 
this mighty river asset—these are within our 
grasp. x 

The key, as I have said. is storage. Storage 
first, and the others will be added unto it. 


The “Big Stick” Declaration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eisenhower-Dulles Middle East policy 
will be a stabilizing influence in that 
troubled and highly sensitive area. If 
the pronouncement had come from the 
head of a government that could not 
fulfill such a mammoth undertaking, the 
effect would be meaningless. The United 
States is the acknowledged leader of the 
world free forces. The effect of the 
“Eisenhower doctine” will be that ag- 
gressive aims or moves in that part of 
the world will be deterred. A crystal- 
lized. policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States is 
timely, in order, and overdue. 

Congress will approve the recommen- 
dations, but not without full hearings 
and adequate debate. The House will 
act with dispatch. The Senate will re- 
quire considerably more time in its dis- 
cussions. In the end, a resounding and 
topheavy majority will approve use of 
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armed forces should one of the Middle 
Eastern nations be attacked by a Com- 
munist aggressor. The one-package 
resolution will include a proposal for eco- 
nomic aid to alleviate poverty, suffering, 
offer employment, and provide needed 
power for accelerating industrial devel- 
opment. 

Communism thrives on distress, hun- 
ger, and poverty. The British had aided 
many of the countries before withdraw- 
ing its forces. With the closing of the 
Suez Canal and the sabotaging of oil 
pipelines, the economy of the area has 
suffered extremely and, as a result, new 
problems have been created. 

During the campaign of 1956 the Pres- 
ident emphasized an effective slogan, 
“peace and prosperity.” The “big-stick”’ 
pronouncement—coming so soon after 
the election—was a shock to many of his 
supporters, as well as a large number 
of those who opposed him. ‘The admin- 
istration’s action in opposing the recent 
Anglo-French moves in the Suez Canal 
zone had the United States pictured as 
being for “peace at any price.” The 
President’s unprecedented appearance 
before the joint session of Congress prior 
to delivering the state-of-the-Union 
message quelled those rumors. The re- 
marks of Mr. Eisenhower left no doubt 
in the mind of anyone that America 
will not stand idly by should Russia 
attack a Middle Eastern nation. 

The trouble in the Suez and adjacent 
territory was fomented in 1955 when the 
Kremlin decided to move into the area 
through economic and military aid, sub- 
version, or other means. 

After World War I, we allowed our mil- 
itary forces to become impotent. As a 
result of such policy, Germany invaded 
the low countries and Japan attacked 
our fleet at Pearl Harbor. Fortunately, 
we had time to train and equip our armed 
might, but the war was long and costly in 
the loss of our manpower and in dollars. 
After World War II, we fell back once 
again into the doldrum of complacency. 
Then trouble broke out in the Far East. 
The situation is different today. The 
President's words should carry with them 
real respect throughout the world. The 
only respect the Communists appreciate 
is armed might. 


Cross State Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10,1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 26, 1956, an article appeared in 
the All Florida magazine concerning the 
Florida Cross State Barge Canal. This 
article was written by my friend, R. N. 
Dosh, editor of the Ocala Star-Banner, 
who is an authority on the subject and 
who serves as chairman of the Florida 
Canal Authority. 

In view of the long-standing interest 
of the Congress in this project, and the 
rapidly increasing interest of people 
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everywhere in my beautiful State, I quote 
Mr. Dosh’s article: 


Cross STATE CANAL: COMPLETING THE PROPOSED 


(By R. N. Dosh) 

Sometimes described as “the new frontier,” 
Florida is taking on a greater importance in 
the Nation’s economic system than ever 
before. The business potential is stupend- 
ous in this sunshine-blessed peninsula, 
already noted for its sandy beaches, green 
forests of citrus trees and clear fresh water 
lakes abounding with fish. And the pos- 
sibility of shipping and the interchange of 
boat and barge traffic between our Nation's 
Atlantic and gulf coast ports through 
Florida would be a vital part of the State's 
expected commercial expansion. 

The idea of constructing a waterway across 
north Florida to connect these two large 
bodies of water is nearly as old as the State 
herself. Almost from the day the United 
States purchased the land from Spain, legis- 
lative resolutions have been introduced, acts 
passed, and committees appointed to study 
the most feasible route for a canal across 
the peninsula. When German submarines 
began sinking United States merchant ves- 
sels in waters south of Florida during World 
War II, the Cross State Barge Canal was 
finally authorized by Congress in 1942, 

The act was too late to save 53 ships 
valued at $87 millions and their cargoes 
worth $2,760,000 that were lost, not to men- 
tion the lives of hundreds of crew members 
who were killed. However, the’ legislators 
recognized the need for the canal and set the 
wheels in motion to get it built. If economic 
survey proves the idea still feasible and 
Congress appropriates the money, construc- 
tion will begin. 

The canal would be 197 miles long, 12 feet 
deep and 200 feet wide at the bottom. It 
would lead from Mayport on the St. John 
River to Yankeetown (Port Inglis) on the 
gulf at the mouth of the Withlacoochee 
River. This route, recommended by the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, is 
the same as that outlined for the 30-foot 
ship canal which was begun in 1935 by the 
Public Works Administration and dropped 
after 6 months. 

Florida's older residents may recall the àp- 
prehension of citrus growers and others, 
concerning the adverse effects a sea-level 
ship canal might haye upon the fresh water 
table and the possibilities of salt water in- 
filtration. In order to guard against any 
such bad effects on the State's water supply 
by the proposed barge canal, the engineers 
and geologists say they have resurveyed the 
route and designed a high-level lock barge 
canal with measures to protect against either 
of these dangers. Furthermore, they say 
that the canal would control the runoff of 
Orange Creek, Silver Springs, and the Ock- 
lawaha River on the eastern slope of our 
State and Rainbow Springs and the With- 
Iacoochee River on the west, which would 
mean a saving of 3 billion gallons of water 
a day. 

The cross-State barge canal is designed to 
be an important part of the Intercoastal 
Waterway which extends from Trenton, N. J., 
on the North Atlantic seaboard to Browns- 
ville, Tex., near the Mexican border. As yet, 
there is no way to move by barge the raw 
materials produced in the States bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico to the processing 
plants located on the Atlantic coast. If this 
low-cost transportation were opened up, it 
seems reasonable to think that industrializa- 
tion of the Southeast and Florida would be 
boosted immensely, 

When this canal is completed, the next 
project might be the elimination of the open 
bay portion of the Intercoastal Waterway 
between Cedar Key and St, Marks to make 
the waterway even more useful. Of primary 
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importance, also, would be the improvement 
and extension of feeders into this main 
artery of inland water transportation. 
Florida would have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of this waterway 
by linking many rivers and lakes to it. 

The Corps of Engineers is now making an 
economic survey, under a $11,000 appropria- 
tion made by the 84th Congress, to bring up 
to date a study of the benefits of this canal 
to the Nation’s economy. The 1955 Florida 
Legislature authorized $25,000 for a study of 
the barge canal and the proposed Sanford- 
Titusville cutoff canal, under the direction 
of Herman Gunter, State geologist. The 1946 
estimate of traffic which would make use of 
the proposed canal was 1,678,278 tons. The 
study made by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors showed an increase of 
over 400 percent when compared to a 1940 
estimate of 329,180 tons. Experts believe 
that the new economic studies will reveal an 
even greater increase. 

The benefits from such a canal would em- 
brace all the major business fields which sup- 
port the economy of this State and Nation— 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. 

The business of supplying entertainment 
and recreation for visitors comprises a most 
important phase of commerce in Florida's 
economy. The Intercoastal Waterway has 
over 28,000 miles of protected inland water- 
ways, which permits pleasure boats to come 
to Florida from such faraway points as 
Sioux City, Iowa; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Chicago, Ill; Franklin, Brownsville, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charleston, W. Va.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; Colum- 
bus and Augusta, Ga.; as well as cities on 
the rivers of the Atlantic seaboard. With 
the canal, central Florida would become 
accessible by boat to 33 of the 48 States. 

Florida's industrial development, coin- 
ciding with the trend of decentralization, is 
being given serious encouragement by the 
Florida Development Commission. Gov. Le- 
Roy Collins rcently made goodwill trips to 
industrial centers in the Northeast and Mid- 
dle West to encourage manufacturers’ con- 
sideration of Florida as the site for new 
industries. The United States Corps of En- 
gineers indicate that for the past 3 years 
industries have been choosing sites on intra- 
coastal and inland waterways at the rate of 
more than 1 a day. The great majority 
of these new plants have been located on 
inland waterways accessible to the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway and the Mississippi 
Valley area. If this is true, the early com- 
pletion of a barge canal across north Flor- 
ida would enable this State to win more of 
the industrial plants which are selecting 
new sites. 

Agriculture also has a stake in cheap 
transportation. All agricultural pursuits re- 
quire fertilizers and farm machinery to de- 
velop their maximum capacity and where 
transportation costs are high, the market 
is restricted. All raw materials in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers are adaptable to barge 
shipment, as are other implements and com- 
modities necessary to agricultural develop- 
ment. Cattlemen have a great interest in 
the canal since grain is readily shipped in 
barges and could be profitably transported 
from the Mississippi Valley to elevators In 
central Florida in this way. 

A number of our Nation's leaders have 
pushed the plan; the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt started the canal as the 
sea-level project. Ex-President Harry $S. 
Truman urged Congress to make an appro- 
priation for the canal; then, President Eisen- 
hower approved the budget request of the 
‘United States engineers for $11,000 to bring 
the economic study up to date. 

Recently, Adlai Stevenson, in addressing 
the Jacksonville Bar Association, said that 
the industrial possibilities of Florida are un- 
limited, but we will never realize their full 
potential until the Florida Cross-State Barge 
Canal becomes a reality as a result of a 
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cooperative Federal, State, and local move- 
ment. 

As it stands now, 18,965 acres of right- 
of-way land have been acquired and the 
Florida Ship Canal Authority readied to get 
the additional right-of-way. The new sur- 
vey of its economic feasibility may get its 
construction underway. At any rate, the 
Cross-State Canal may be the key to ex- 
panded development of Florida's new com- 
mercial frontiers and to a connected sys- 
tem of inland waterways for the Sunshin 
State. . 


Hawaii’s New Delegate to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the votes for Members of Con- 
gress in different areas are usually most 
indicative of the esteem and confidence 
in which candidates vying for office are 
held by their constituents, nevertheless, 
at the beginning of the Congress when 
new Members make their appearance on 
Capitol Hili, it is most helpful to read 
and hear added testimonials by members 
of their electorate. Delegate JOHN. A. 
Burns, of Hawaii, follows a long list of 
able and zealous servants from that im- 
portant Territory. I am pleased to insert 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by Oren E. Long, former Governor 
of the Territory of Hawaii and presently 
associate editor of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser. In his article entitled “Hawaii's 
New Delegate to Congress,” Mr. Long 
pays a very fine compliment to the new 
Delegate and also gives to us an idea of 
the hopes and wishes of that beautiful 
area in the Pacific: 

Today JoHN A. Burns will take the oath 
of office as Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 
The people of this Territory, those who voted 
against him as well as those who voted for 
him, wish him well in the performance of his 
duties in this high office. ; 

The office of Delegate is one of supreme 
importance to Hawail. The Delegate is the 
spokesman for & half-million people. He is 
their public relations man. He is their advo- 
cate. Within the Halls of Congress—in the 
House where he functions as an active Mem- 
ber and In the Senate where he has the privi- 
leges of the floor and committee rooms—he 
must be familiar with every issue, every pend- 
ing bill, that has any bearing on Hawaii. 
Also he must be able to provide Representa- 
tives and Senators with facts pertaining to 
such issue and bills. Since he does not have 
a vote, and hence no bargaining power, he 
must rely upon tact, persuasion, and sound 
judgment as to whom to approach on each 
item, and the time and nature of the ap- 
proach. A former Delegate frequently re- 
ferred to himself as “a glorified errand boy.” 

The Delegate must also be a spokesman for 
Hawaii before the Nation. This involves in- 
terviews with the press, radio talks and ad- 
dresses before innumerable gatherings, polit- 
ical and nonpolitical. 

The Delegate must also find ways and 
means of keeping in close touch with Hawail. 
There are various means by which this can 
be done. Some time—of necessity very lim- 
ited—must be given to every caller from 
Hawaii. This gives him the inspiration of a 
friendly aloha from back home, and an op- 
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portunity to share something of his Wash- 
ington experiences with friends. There is no 
substitute for this personal touch. 

This personal contact should reach its cli- 
max in occasional visits to the Territory. 
A bill has been proposed which would pro- 
vide for four trips each year to the home 
district of a Congressman. Such visits to 
Hawaii would be of inestimable value to the 
Delegate and to the people. With present 
travel facilities, neither time nor fatigue 
would pose a serious problem against such 
a plan. 

Something of this personal contact could 
also be realized through a newsletter at 
stated intervals and occasional recorded 
broadcasts. This would provide firsthand 
information about pending bills and a dis- 
cussion of problems. It would also make 
for teamwork since people in Hawaii would 
be in a position to present thelr views on 
issues under consideration. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Delegate 
Burns will do very little official entertaining. 
In relation to this the nine Delegates of the 
past differed widely. Extensive entertain- 
ment of the cocktail variety doubtless has 
some advantages, but it also involves hand- 
icaps. Keeping up with the political Joneses 
requires time and energy that might well be 
spent more profitably in the interests of 
Hawali. This method of bidding for favors 
is also expensive to the point of being poor 
politics. Also, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that many of the most influential 
members have learned to eschew the cock- 
tail scheme for gaining standing and pres- 
tige. ` 

Each of the Delegates who heretofore has 
represented Hawaii has served effectively. 
There are sound reasons for believing that 
JoHN A. Burns will maintain the high 
standard that has been established. This 
was certainly the belief last November of the 
citizens of Hawaii when by a large majority 
they chose him as Hawaii's representative in 
Congress. As nearly as any of his predeces- 
sors he is of the people. He believes in the 
people. This will give him strength. That 
he is able and politically astute is attested 
by the fact that starting froma point far 
“across the tracks” he has attained the 
highest political office that the people can 
bestow. 

This does not assure that Mr. Burns will 
be successful in Washington, but it does 
indicate that he functions effectively in a 
political atmosphere—and the political at- 
mosphere of Washington is the densest in the 
world. The new Delegate should have no 
difficulty in finding his way around. Fur- 
thermore, he should be effective in promot- 
ing the best interests of Hawaii. 

To JoHN A. Burns, best wishes and aloha. 


Small Business Needs Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10,1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the backbone of the American 
economic system is the small-business 
man. Through his initiative and inven- 
tiveness America has grown to be the 
great Nation that it is today. Because 
of our small-business men we are in a 
better position to inspire the freé world 
in the struggle against communism, 
Without our industrial might such things 
as the Marshall plan, point 4, and our 
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other economic assistance programs 
Would not be possible. 

Yet, today the small-business man has 
his back to the wall in the struggle to 
maintain his place against the large cor- 
Porations. 

I have introduced a bill (H. R. 8) to 
establish corporate income-tax rates of 
22 percent normal tax and 31 percent 
surtax which will help small business. 
This measure is in line with the small- 
business planks in both the Republican 
and Democratic platforms with which 
the two parties went before the voters 
last fall. y 

I would like to include here 4 state- 
ment by George J. Burger, vice president, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the Subcommittee on 
Excise Tax Technical and Administra- 
tive Problems of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. I am sure you will 
agree with me that this is an excellent 
Statement regarding some of the many 
problems facing small business today. I 
include also the text of my H. R. 8: 

BUSINESS BEFORE EXCISE Taxes 

I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislation, National Federation of 
Independent Business. Our legislative office 
is in the Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all yocations. Our 
membership is nationwide. We have the 
largest directly. supporting membexhip of 
any business organization in the country. 
Our members control directly our stand on 
legislation. y 

Based on mandate votes, the sense of our 
membership on Federal excise taxes is as 
follows: 

1. They favor across-the-board cutbacks 
in these taxes. 

(a) They've not forgotten Congress’ un- 
kept promise, made at the time it raised 
these taxes for World War II financing, to 
cut them after the emergency—on the other 
hand, they've seen Congress in some in- 
stances increase these taxs, and extend them 
to previously untouched fields. 

(b) They question the efficiency of this 
tax collection method. They contend these 
taxes, by increasing selling prices, reduce 
sales volume and profits. The only al- 
ternative, they say, is to absorb the tax. 
But this, too, cuts into profits. 

(c) They resent the apparently built-in 
vicious discriminations of this tax collection 
method, which in some cases glaringly favor 
giant business at the expense of its small 
business competitors. 

2. Correspondingly, they oppose all moves 
to: 


(a) Increase Federal excise tax rates. 
Such can be but a further step by Congress 
away from the promise made when the tax 
was increased for World War II financing. 
And such cannot but intensify the effects 
of the discriminations inherent in the tax 
structure, 

(b) Replace, in any way and to any further 
degree than is Federal income taxes with 
Federal excise taxes. This puts them on 
record too, as opposing all proposals to sub- 
stitute excise taxes for income taxes. 

3. But if excise taxes arë to be continued, 
then they urge the following: 

(a) Steps be taken to relieve small-busi- 
ness men of at least part of the burdens im- 
posed by this tax collection method. One 
such proposal that has won approval of a 
majority of our menibership is for Congress 
to exempt from excise taxes all low and 
moderate priced items—say to $25 or $50 
selling price, and exempt from the tax the 
first $25 or $50 of the selling price of higher 
cost items, I do not need to tell you of the 
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need small-business men have for relief 
from things that add to their prices and to 
their costs resulting from the need to keep 
track of these taxes, 

(b) Steps be taken to replace tax dis- 
crimination with fairness. Your committee 
is aware of the damage done to independent 
tire dealers by excise tax collection methods 
which require tire dealers to maintain heavy 
investments in prepaid excises, which they 
cannot recover until the time customers pay 
their bills, while at the same time permit- 
ting manufacturer company-owned stores 
which compete with these dealers to operate 
entirely free of any prepaid investments in 
excises. Obviously, by imposing this heavy 
financial burden on dealers, and allowing 
competing company-owned stores to operate 
without the burden, this situation favors 
the manufacturer-owned outlets at the ex- 
pense of independent, small-business tire 
dealers, As we have done to date, we urge 
your committee to take steps elther to: (1) 
Put dealers on the same tax-free basis as 
competing company stores (which we pre- 
fer); or (2) put company stores on the 
same tax-burdened basis as dealers (which 
at least will provide equality). Your com- 
mittee, to its credit, recommended the lat- 
ter last year, and took a first step in the 
direction of fair play. We hope you complete 
the job next year. 

One more thing: many small-business men 
have told me that they regard the excise 
tax as a form of double taxation, which 
works particularly well to dry up consumer 
purchasing power. Consumers, they note, 
are compelled to pay the Federal excise on 

purchased, and then are compelled to 
pay a Federal income tax on that part of 
their income already spent for the excise tax. 

In conclusion, geritlemen, may I say there 
are many devils in the small-business men’s 
tax hall of infamy. But, as we understand 
independents see it, the meanest of these is 
the excise tax devil. 

We would prefer to get along without this 
devil. But if we must live with it, then we 
hope you will take action along the lines 
our members have recommended, to make 
it easier for small business to get along with 
this particular devil. ; 

I thank you. 


— 


H. R. 8 
A bill to establish corporate income-tax rates 
of 22 percent normal tax and 31 percent 
surtax 

Be it enacted, ete., That (a) section 11 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to rate of corporate normal tax) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Normal tex: The normal tax Is equal 
to 22 percent of the taxable income.” 

(b) Section 11 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of cor- 
porate surtax) is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “22 percent” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "31 percent.” 

Sec. 2, The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Should Reinstate Egg Buying Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Speaker, the bottom has all but fallen 


= 
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out of the egg market in the Midwest. 
It was bad enough in Baltimore when 
farmers yesterday received 34 to 36 cents 
for their top eggs, but in my distriet the 
top price was no more than 24 cents. It 
takes the same capital investment, the 
same amount of feed, and just as much 
farm family labor to produce a dozen 
eggs in the Seventh District of Minnesota 
as it does in Maryland, and I am sure the 
Maryland farmers are not at all happy 
with their egg market. 

Some farm enterprises produce only 
poultry and eggs, They are especially 
hard hit by this depressed market condi- 
tion. Other farm families produce eggs 
for current cash income on a year-round 
basis and they, too, are suffering. ; 

When you compare Washington, D. C., 
egg prices around 69 cents for top eggs 
last week with the price of no more than 
24 cents paid to my Minnesota neighbors 
and constituents, you can see the gross 
inequity of this market condition. There 
may be some infiation when the con- 
sumer goes to market, but there is noth- 
ing but deflation when the farmer takes 
his eggs to his market for sale. 


I deeply regret that the United States 
Department of Agriculture suspended its 
egg-purchase program early last month. 
At this season, egg prices should be up— 
not down—and seasonal trends in the 
next few months will surely be down un- 
less checked by appropriate action. I 
have urgently recommended such action 
to the Secretary of Agriculture in a letter 
sent him today. I am including that 
letter in my remarks in the hope that 
other Members will join me in my efforts 
to bolster this market. At least, my col- 
leagues from the consumer districts will 
see a concrete example of what we are up 
against in the agriculture producing’ 
areas of this Nation: 

CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 10, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. €. 

Drar SecreTany BENSON: A press release 
by your Department dated December 31, 
1956, for release January 6, indicated that 
the egg-purchase program was suspended in 
early December, 

According to the Crop Reporting Board 
Statement on Agricultural Prices, December 
1956, the average price received by farmers 
for eggs was 37.1 cents on December 15, 
1956. The average price was 47.1 cents on 
December 15, 1955. The general depression 
in the egg market is of serious concern to 
me, but of even greater concern is the dis- 
advantage marketwise to the egg producers 
in my area. I have before me a transactions 
slip dated January 5, 1957, showing that at 
Edgerton, Minn., a farmer on that date was 
paid 24 cents per dozen for grade A Large 
eggs; 21 cents for B Medium; 21 cents for 
B grade; and 16 cents for C grade. I am 
reliably informed that prices are even lower 
Eretan poai in Minnesota. The effective 

y price for all eggs was 46.8 cen 
dozen on December 15, 1936. ce 

The relative market position of Minnesota 
producers of agricultural commodities has 
disturbed me in recent years. As you know, 
my Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture has repeatedly asked for inten- 
sified study of marketing margins and other’ 
differentials between the producers and the, 
consumers. In addition, about a year ago 
I asked Dr. O. V. Wells, Administrator of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, to make 
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some special studies relative to the market- 
ing position in our general area, 

Late last Spring, Dr. Wells furnished me 
some preliminary reports in accordance with 
my request. His study on eggs, for example, 
showed that in Minnesota our differential 
bad averaged 6.7 cents below the national 
average price on eggs from 1950-54, when 
the United States average price was 42 cents. 
In 1955, when the United States average price 
was 38.9 cents, the Minnesota differential 
dropped to —6.3 cents. However, there is 
evidence at this time that the differential is 
even greater—somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 15 cents. 

Looking at it another way, the AMS re- 
port entitled “Marketing Margins for Poul- 
try and Eggs” dated January 1956, shows 
that the farmer's share of the retail egg price 
ranged from 68 percent in 1952 to 73 per- 
cent in 1953. In 1955, the preliminary esti- 
mate was 69 percent. Last week, top eggs 
retailed at 69 cents per dozen in Washington 
Safeway stores. Applying the farmer's lower 
share of 68 percent would mean that pro- 
ducers should have received about 47.61 cents 
per dozen. Subtracting from that the usual 
Minnesota differential of about 6.7 cents 
should mean a price in Minnesota of about 
41 cents a dozen for top-grade eggs, instead 
of the present top price of 24 cents. 

I note from the above-mentioned press 
release that from September 25 through De- 
cember 6 last year your Department paid an 
average of 37.81 cents for eggs. This does 
not appear to be an unrealistic figure under 
present market conditions, assuming that 
prices received by farmers maintained a 
proper relationship. 

It should be obvious to you, as it is to 
me and the producers of eggs in my district, 
that Minnesota farmers are in a critical mar- 
ket condition insofar as eggs are concerned. 
When you add this to the over-all depressed 
market conditions in our area you can see 
the very real hardship our people are suffer- 
ing because of the present egg market. 

I, therefore, urgently recommend that the 

* Department reenter the egg market without 
Gelay with an egg-purchase program of suf- 
ficient scope to assure raising of the market 
to a realistic level. I further request that 
other interested Departments and agencies 
in a position to do so be urged to expand 
their purchases of eggs to bolster the market. 
Advice as to your position on this will be 
appreciated at your earliest opportunity, as 
J do not believe that egg producers in my 
district and in that general area should be 
permitted to suffer this condition any longer 
then is absolutely necessary. 

With best personal wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN. 


Government House, St. Croix 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, there 
are many historical places in the vast 
areas over which the Red, White, and 
Blue designates the jurisdiction of our 
great country. One of the oldest and one 
of the most interesting structures which 
has served as the seat of government of 
different sovereigns is that of Govern- 
ment House, located on the Island of St. 
Croix in the Virgin Islands. Dr. D. C. 
Canegata, a successful practitioner of 
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the medical profession and a devoted 
public servant, has written a brief but 
interesting narrative of St. Croix’s Gov- 
ernment House. I take pleasure in plac- 
ing it in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the further pleasure 
and instruction of the readers of this 
widely circulated publication: 

BRIEF NARRATIVE OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 

ST. Crom 

Government House, St. Croix, is a large 
and imposing structure situated on King 
Street, Christiansted; with its earliest history 
dating back to 1774, a date still marked on 
its northern facade. 

When the Danish officials came to St. Croix 
on the Ist of September 1734 to take pos- 
session of the island (although the formal 
transfer from the French occurred later, Jan- 
uary 10, 1935), there was no official residence 
for the Governor. He was housed in Christi- 
ansted Fort (Christiansvaern—Christian's de- 
fense) along with various other officials, but 
as time went on many of the officials of the 
Danish West India and Guinea Co. erected 
or purchased buildings as private homes for 
themselves. 

Among these officials was John Wilhelm 
Schopen, who came about 1742 and built his 
house on King Street. He appears to have 
been a company merchant in the employ of 
the Danish West India and Guinea Co., 
and also did some surveying and suprintend- 
ing of building efforts for his company. He 
seems to have prospered fairly rapidly, built 
a house about the middie of the 18th cen- 
tury in Christiansted, and lived so well and 
expensively that the Danish West India 
and Guinea Co. decided to limit some of 
his activities. 

About 1754 Schopen who had become a 
captain of the local militia, is reported to 
have been sent as a representative of the 


St. Croix Burgher Council to present to King, 


Frederick V of Denmark and Norway a peti- 
tion that the colonists on St. Croix be per- 
mitted to come under the immediate sov- 
ereignty of the King. The Danish Board of 
Trade agreed and the Danish West India 
Islands became royal possesions. 

In 1771, with royal. approval, the Secret 
Council of St. Croix purchased Schopen's 
house for 14,000 rix dollars, and in 1775 it 
was listed as “His Royal Majesty’s Govern- 
ment House” and occupied by Major Gen- 
eral and Governor General Clausen, his wife, 
3 white servants and 14 taxable male slaves. 
(Women slaves were not taxed consequently 
not listed.) 

Governor General Clausen had come to 
St. Croix as an official of the Danish West 
India and Guinea Co., advanced rapidly, 
received the title of lieutenant general, and 
served as the last governor of St. Croix (1751- 
55). He returned to Denmark in 1770 and 
was separated from the service in 1771. 
was reappointed General Governor in 1773, 
Governor General of the Danish West India 
Islands in 1776; and served until his death 
on June 24, 1784. 

In the same year 1773 Ludvig Ernst von 
Schimmelmann, the Vice General Governor 
then acting General Governor, and who was 
to succeed Governor Clausen, spent about 
37,983 rix dollars in remodeling of the Gov- 
ernor’s “palace” (official residences were 
termed “palaces’). Schimmelmann thus 
became one of the men to exert influence and 
control on the remodeling of the Governor's 
“palace.” The work was still incomplete 
when Clausen returned as Governor to oc- 
cupy it in 1774. 

About 1818 and continuing in the 1820's 
the Government House of St. Croix received 
a rather thorough renovation and was in- 
creased by the addition of the purchase of 
Generalkrigskomissaer (Commissary of War) 


_ Johannes Sobotker's substantial and well- 
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arranged house which was used to house the 
Secretariat and the Royal Debt Liquidation 
Commission. 

Incidentally Johannes Sobotker became 
Acting Governor of St. Thomas and St. John 
(1826-27) and later Acting General Gover- 
nor of the Danish West Indies. His name is 
still perpetuated in St. Croix by a street in 
Christiansted, Sobotker Lane, leading from 
West Lane to Bassin Triangle. 

A still further renovation occurred after 
the arrival of Governor Peter von Scholten 
of Bulow's Minde and Emancipation fame in 
1827; evidently the eastern stairway with 
the marble busts, and frontal entrance with 
the royal cipher of Frederick VI and the date 
of 1830. overhead, and probably, too, the 
whole arrangement of the ballroom were the 
work and influence of von Scholten. At the 
head of this hall in Danish days was a life- 
size portrait of Frederick VII, in whose reign 
the emancipation of slavery in these islands 
occurred. 

In 1884 the Colonial Council proceedings 
show that that body agreed that $2,500 
should be spent for furniture to be placed in 
the official rooms of Government House, and 
$5,000 for “repairs and renovation of that 
part of the Government House called Sbot- 
ker’s gaard.” A gaard in Danish was con- 
sidered as a house built wth a courtyard. 

This part of the building was subsequently 
used as the Governor's reception room or 
drawing room, the official dining room, pan- 
try, and kitchen, It is now used as the dis- 
trict-courtroom and offices for the staff 
members of the district court. 

That the Colonial Council of St. Croix 
made this appropriation for the maintenance 
and repairs of Government House indicates 
that it was then municipal property. The 
transfer of ownership to the Danish state 
was made probably in the 1880's; locally be- 
lieved as a result of an interesting incident 
concerning the guaranty given by the Mu- 
nicipality of St. Croix to stockholders for -> 
the bond issue for the construction of the 
St. Croix Central Factory at Richmond (St. 
Croix Sukkerfabrik). 

It was never again transferred to the mu- 
nicjpality, and being state property became 
United States property on the official transfer 
of the islands in 1917. 

The building consists of 3 floors of about 
37,200 square feet in all. 

On the second floor is located the ballroom 
about 98 feet long by 22 feet wide. 

On the long walls on both sides of the 
ballroom were placed 14 tall openings about 
344 feet wide, and on the 2 feet 6 inches 
width pillars between the openings were 
placed mirrors with golden frames furnished 
with royal monogram with crown on top. 
On each side of the mirrors were placed 
bracket lamps with three crystal shades on 
each bracket lamp. Under each mirror was 
Placed a tabouret upholstered with red 
leather with richly gilt legs spread like those 
of a grif. 

In the ceiling four large chandeliers with 
crystal shades were hanging. These furnish- 
ings, being surmounted by the Danish coat 
of arms, were removed at the time of the 
transfer, but replicas of them have been 
donated by the Danish Government and 
have been recently installed. They were 
formally presented on August 4, 1952, by 
the Danish Ambassador to the United States, 
H, E. Henrik Kauffmann, on the part of Den- 
mark and received by Goy. Morris F. de 
Castro. 

On January 9, 1936, while preparing for 
the visit of the late Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, to the island, a fire occurred 
which seriously damaged the upper story- 
In the reconstruction began in November 
1939 and completed in September 1940 the 
upper western third story which contained 
bedrooms and living quarters was razed and 
not restored, but only the eastern wing of 
the third story was reconstructed as the 
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Governor's official residence. At the same 
time the main staircase between the second 
and third stories, which led from the ball- 
Toom to the living quarters was also removed 
and never replaced, this was a serious mis- 
take detracting from the inside entrance to 
the ballroom and from the upper story or 
living quarters. š 

The pianning and landscaping of the court 
yard, as it appears today, was done in 1942 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps, under 
the direction of Mr. H. Hubler now the 
Superintendent of the National Park Service, 
San Juan, P. R. 

According to an ordinance passed by the 


Municipal council of St. Croix and approved, 


in December 1951, the Governor was author- 
ized to enter into an agreement on behalf 
Of the municipality with the United States 

vernment for the preservation of the Vir- 
gin Islands national historic site. This 
building was thus designated and included 
in the historic site on March 4, 1952. 


Darden Views Virginia University Days 
As Time for Retirement Nears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the press several 
highly complimentary articles pointing, 
to the fine work which the Honorable 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., has done as 
President of the University of Virginia 
for the past 10 years. One of these ap- 
Deared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Sunday, December 30, 
1956, written by Mr. Robert E. Baker. 

This, in my opinion, is a splendid arti- 
Cle and pays tribute to one of our 
Most distinguished Virginians—who has 
Served his State for 25 years as a mem- 

of the general assembly, Member of 
Congress, Governor, chancellor of the 
College of William and Mary, and presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia. 

Colgate Darden, who served in the 

Ouse during the 73d, 74th, 76th, and 
77th Congresses, has contributed as 
Much to the betterment of his State and 
Nation as it has been possible for him to 
Pack into a lifetime. He has served with 
distinction in every position he has held 
and stands today as one of the most 

hly respected educators in America. 
He has contributed much to the growth 
and development of the University of 
Virginia as its president during the difi- 
Cult postwar period when that school, 
like others, has been called upon to 
greatly enlarge its activities. He served 
With credit to the State as its’ wartime 
Sovernor, from 1941 to 1945, and prior to 
that was an accomplished legislator in 
both the general assembly and in Con- 
ress. 

His outlook has never been limited to 
the position he immediately held and this 

been amply demonstrated in his 
tenure at the university. He has served 
With honor as a delegate to the United 
Nations, as a member of the President's 
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Committee for Investigating Foreign Aid 
and on various international study 
groups. 

I would like to commend this article 
to your reading and it is with pride that 
I state that President Darden was born 
in my congressional district. 

The article follows: 

DARDEN VIEWS VIRGINIA UNIveRsITy DAYS AS 
TIME FOR RETIREMENT NEARS 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va-——Colgate Whitehead 
Darden, Jr., is nearing the end of what he 
calls a fabulously interesting journey as 
president of the University of Virginia. 

Darden, tall and handsome as he nears 
his 60th birthday anniversary, sat recently 
in his ojffice on the lawn at the university 
and talked about his 10 years as president. 

This was a rare moment of quiet for him. 
The energy of the man has astounded his 
colleagues and his days in the office are 
hectic. 

He would not say when he would retire. 
But those close to kim believe it is only a 
matter of a few months. He has confided 
in them that he simply is tired of the enor- 
mous administrative detail which is his, 

AN INTIMATE ASSOCIATION 

Darden went to his office window and 
looked out on the gardens and paths of the 
splendid grounds, now deserted during 
Christmas vacation. He said: 

“My sole reason for this journey, this fab- 
ulously interesting journey, has been to form 
a close association, an intimate association, 
between the university and the people of 
Virginia. 

“You know, you can have a great uni- 
versity not connected with a public-school 
system, but you cannot have a great public- 
school system not connected with a great 
university. * * > 

“The University of Virginia developed as 
® great university but its students came 
from private schools. You know, I've seen 
in my lifetime the growth of public high 
schools in Virginia. 

“I've spent 10 years trying to narrow the 
gap—to make the university directly respon- 
sible for the development of education. 

“We've gone a long ways in our thinking 
since the university was considered, but not 
accurately, a rich man’s school, 9 playboy’s 
school.” 

COMPARED TO JEFFERSON 

Of his 10 years, Darden said: 

“I would hope a rather secure foundation 
has been laid. = 

“Progress of the University of Virginia dur- 
ing the past year has been the most sub- 
stantial and encouraging made during any 
time since I have been associated with it,” 
he dded. 

“More than anything else the enthusiasm 
shown here and throughout the State for 
what we are doing makes me believe we 
shall be successful beyond our earlier hopes 
in creating here at Charlottesville a center 
of learning closely associated with the intel- 
lectual, cultural, scientific, and industrial 
life of Virginia.” 

With his passion to see the university 
perform services to Virginians and his great 
devotion to public education, Darden can 
be compared to Thomas Jefferson, the man 
who founded the university in 1819. 

Such a comparison becomes striking with 
the enumeration of other aspects of the two 
men. s 

Both were lawyers, members of the gen- 
eral assembly, Governors of Virginia in war- 
time years, influential in national and inter- 
national affirs. ? 

Both were great readers, intensely inter- 
ested in science; both exhibi generosity 
of attitude, were devoted to their families, 
their university, their people. 
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Darden, es did Jefferson, likes to foster 
curiosity among his faculty, staff, and 
students. 

“Tf you create a curiosity, you have won,” 
he said. “This creation of curiosity—an in- 
satiable curiosity—was a distinguishing mark 
of Mr. Jefferson. He didn't take things for 
granted.” 

ADMIRES ENTHUSIASM 

Darden admires enthusiasm. Speaking of 
the faculty, he said, “I would take my 
chances with an enthusiastic ignoramus 
rather than a dull intellectual because the 
enthusiasm will wear off on the students, as 
would the dullness.” 

A member high in the university faculty, 
who has watched the Darden administration 
closely, said he has accomplished three 
objectives: 

A new and intimate relationship has been 
created between the university and the needs 
of the people. (He secured a half dozen of 
the top men in the new nuclear energy field— 
and insisted on meetings with public school 
teachers so the public schools would have 
this knowledge.) 

New horizons have been added for the uni- 
versity. His own national and international 
service has provided the example. Conse- 
quently, the University of Virginia now is 
closely associated with international cur- 
rents of opinion. “(Darden was a United Na- 
tions delegate, attended an international 
education conference in Chile, was on the 
Navy’s Civilian Advisory Commission and 
went abroad the day after Christmas as a 
member of the President’s Committee for 
Investigating Foreign Aid.) 

He has been instrumental in fostering the 
university’s extensive building program. 

Darden has made unending efforts for the 
diffusion of knowledge. It is this passion 
which caused him to establish the South's 
first separate graduate school of business ad- 
ministration. He now is developing leader- 
ship in the adaption of nuclear energy to 
peacetime uses. 

He vigorously supports the development of 
junior community colleges within the uni- 
versity system—and it is known he was irri- 
tated when an argument developed among 
northern Virginians over where such a col- 
lege should be located in their area. 

Darden is held in affectionate esteem by 
Virginians. His personal traits endear him 
to his close friends. He relishes jokes upon 
himself and repeats them often. He has a 
fine sense of humor, but dislikes offcolor 
stories. He entertains often, as university 
president, but dislikes crowded cocktail par- 
ties and often exhibits a shyness in such 
gatherings. He is wealthy and turns his 
university salary back for other use. 

Darden has a love for the university 
grounds and has used his own money to plant 
azaleas and crapemyrtle on the grounds and 
provide park areas. 
` He bears no grudge. One faculty member 
opposed his entrance as president vigorously 
and openly, but has since been promoted and 
they have become fast friends. 

Darden's close friends have noticed a slow- 
ing down on his part in recent times. He 
suffered a fractured back when he was a 
Marine Corps pilot in World War I overseas. 
This injury has bothered him at times. 

Administrative detail and the weight of 
more than 25 years of service to Virginia—as 
general assembly member, congressman, gov- 
ernor, chancellor of the College of William 
and Mary and president of the university— 
have forced him to look toward retirement 
soon, 

He doesn't think he is indispensable at the 
university. 

"The direction has been set and I'm sure 
it will go on,” he said, - 


= 
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Tax Relief for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reintroduced today a bill designed to 
give needed tax relief to small busi- 
nesses. This bill, which I introduced 
originally during the 84th Congress, 
first of all, reduces the present normal 
corporate tax rate from 30 percent to 
22 percent. This normal tax is ap- 
plicable to all taxable income of the 
corporation. The bill also provides that 
a surtax rate of 32 percent be applicable 
to all taxable income over $50,000, a 
matter of considerable importance to 
small businesses. Under present law 
the surtax rate is 22 percent and is ap- 
plicable to quite small taxable income; it 
is charged against income over $25,000. 

When I introduced the origina] bill in 
1955 I showed statistically that big busi- 
ness has been enjoying an appreciable 
increase in profits, whereas the profits 
of small business have declined consid- 
erably. I have also illustrated how 
small businesses are suffering from a 
high casualty rate, while the big corpo- 
rations disappear only by merger to be- 
come even larger. 

We have been experiencing recently a 
wave of mergers and business concen- 
tration which we can trace directly to 
our tax rates. This economic trend is 
incompatible with the American tradi- 
tional concept of free enterprise upon 
which the foundations of our democracy 
rest. The danger from this has become 
so acute that the administration is be- 
latedly sponsoring legislation of this sort 
together with antimerger amendments 
to the antitrust statutes. 

Small corporations having assets less 
than $250,000 have had a rate of profit 
for the years 1953 to 1955 only about 
one-fourth to one-half as high as en- 
joyed by corporations having assets over 
$100 million. Without adequate earn- 
ings these small enterprises cannot sur- 
vive. Furthermore, it would indeed be 
injudicious to hope that the high rate of 
bankruptcy of small businesses will be 
alleviated if we maintain the present 
stifling tax rates. 

On May 31, 1956, President Eisenhower 
indicated the importance of the prob- 
lems facing- small business when he ap- 
pointed a Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business which was charged with making 
recommendations to eliminate obstacles 
hindering the growth of small business. 
In its progress report in August of 1956 
the committee recommended that the 
corporate normal income tax rate be re- 
duced to 20 percent. The committee said 
that the tax reduction would help smaller 
firms to retain earnings for financing ex- 
pansion and would generally encourage 
the formation of new businesses. 

The combination of changes in this bill 
will give tax relief of not less than 26.7 
percent to corporations earning less than 
$75,000. Corporations earning between 
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$75,000 and $525,000 will receive tax re- 
lief, but of a lower percentage; and cor- 
porations earning more than $525,000 
will pay slightly more tax. 

Compared to the larger and better 
established corporations the small and 
new businesses have limited access to 
credit and equity capital from external 
sources. These small and new businesses 
must rely more heavily on internal funds, 
such as retained earnings, for financing 
expansion. Since, therefore, retained 
earnings are a more critical source of 
funds for financing expansion for small 
businesses than for larger companies, we 
can reasonably conclude that high corpo- 
rate income taxes will restrict the growth 
of smaller firms more severely than that 
of larger corporations. 

This bill reduces the tax rate which is 
applicable to all the net income of the 
small corporations, namely the normal 
tax rate. In the interest of maintaining 
Federal revenue at as high a level as pos- 
sible and also of restoring a competitive 
position to small business, my bill pro- 
vides that the surtax rate, which will 
apply to taxable income over $50,000, be 
raised by 10 percentage points. It must 
be pointed out that according to Treas- 
ury revenue estimates that this balanc- 
ing of the tax reduction for small busi- 
ness, with a slight tax raise for the very 
large corporations, will hold Treasury 
income from corporate rates very near 
present levels or at only a very slight loss 
which can be recouped through closing of 
some small loopholes. 

In view of the present plight of small 
and new business, the expressed desires 
of President Eisenhower to improve the 
competitive position of small business for 
the good of the economy, and the recent 
recommendation of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Small Business to reduce the tax 
load of these small businesses, what bet- 
ter course of legislative action can we 
take than to adopt a sound tax proposal 
such as my bill contains? 


Ailing Ike Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with interest the masthead editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Daily News of January 8, 1957. Alot has 
been printed in the press concerning the 
Eisenhower doctrine for thé Middle East, 
and after carefully reading this editorial 
it appears to me that the Philadelphia 
Daily News has certainly “hit the nail on 
the head” with its way of thinking. I 
believe it would be well for every Member 
of the House to read this editorial en- 
titled “Ailing Ike Plan”: 

By this abbreviated headline we mean 
that the Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle 
East has serious ailments. . Eyen before it's 
out of diplomatic diapers. 
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Within 24 hours after President pien: 

hower outlined his doctrine on Saturday 
an to look sick. 

pee ner ailment: Egypt's Dictator Nasser. 

Chief complication: Increasing Russian IN 

fluence. rts 

Nasser announced, according to repo 
from Cairo, that no British or French shipi 
would be allowed through the Suez pers 
until the last Israeli troops had pulled ov 

The Eisenhower doctrine is helpless here- 

Nasser announced that in the future = 
ships of any nation would pass through oe 
canal unless they paid- tolls to Egypt 
stead of to the old Suez Canal Co., whic 
Nasser seized last July. British and French 
ships had been paying tolls to the old com- 
pany, before Nasser blocked the canal bY 
sabotage. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is helpless here. 

The trouble is, the Eisenhower doctrine 
promises action by United States military 
forces only against a Communist-dominat 
aggressor in the Middle East. 

The already ailing doctrine can't stop at- 
tacks by Jordan against Israel, attacks 
that were resumed 24 hours after the doc- 
trine was announced. It can't stop EgyP* 
tion attacks against Israel. Or Syrian at- 
tacks against Israel. Or Israeli attacks 
against the Arabs, 

The Eisenhower doctrine merely scratches 
the surface of the underlying troubles of the 
Middle East. It can do nothing to solve 
the deep Arab-Israeli enmities. It can 4° 
nothing to stop Nasser’s expulsion of Jews 
from Egypt. 

Within 24 hours after Ike announced his 
doctrine, the first shipload of Jewish refu- 
gees arrived in Italy. Almost 1,000 of them 
The biggest. exodus since Hitler. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is helpless here 
too. 

The doctrine has been compared with the 
Monroe Doctrine. That's nonsense. Ike's 
doctrine has no more to do with Monroe 
than Marilyn. President Monroe was telling 
Russia and other great powers to keep out 0 
our hemisphere. Ike is trying to tell Rus- 
sia to keep out of her own neighborhood, tHe 
Middle East. 

We hope he succeeds. But threatening 
to meet Russian armed aggression 
enough. 

We hope Congress does adopt the broad 
principles of the Eisenhower doctrine—late 
as it is, little as it is. 

We hope the economic aid included in thé 
doctrine does some good. 

We do not share Senator Kerauver’s fee? 
that the Eisenhower doctrine is loaded wit? 
dynamite. From where we sit it seems more 
like face powder. 

But we're glad the Eisenhower administrs- 
tion has decided to do something about 
Middle East at last. 

We've got to hope that somehow the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is cured of its ailments. T 


time to save the Middle East from R 
domination, 


The Refugee Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


"s Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, th® 
Hungarian tragedy has focused attention 
on the pressing need for legislation tO 
deal adequately with the whole refugee 
program. The open-hearted welcome 
given to these refugees by the America? 
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People reflects strong sentiment for a 
liberalized refugee program consonant 
with our noble traditions. George Wash- 
ington recognized a national need to 
give haven to “the oppressed and per- 
Secuted of all nations and religions,” and, 
Viewing our accomplishments as a Na- 
tion since then, the wisdom of that policy 
is clear. No responsible person desires 
unlimited, uncontrolled immigration, but 
We do have the duty of offering a home 
to others who are oppressed, to those we 
Can help and who can help us. 

iI am pleased at the prospects of early 
action on a broadened refugee program 
by the Congress, and in this connection 
I wish to direct attention to the plight 
of the Egyptian Jews. These persecuted 
and oppressed people are in desperate 
need of a haven, and should be included 

an expanded refugee program. I 
Should like at this point to include a com- 
Tunication from the Essex County co- 
Ordinating committee of the National 
Council of Jewish Women which, among 
Other things, asks that our Government 
announce its willingness to expand the 
Current Hungarian refugee program, to 
include Jews deported from Egypt. 

The letter reads as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL or JEWISH WOMEN, 
EX COUNTY COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
December 14, 1956. 
The Honorable Hucs J. ADDONIZIO, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Apponiio: We, the under- 
Signed, representing over 2,300 families in 
Membership in the 5 sections (in Essex 
County, N. J.) of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, an organization of over 
100,000 women, are deeply concerned with the 
Plight of the Egyptian Jews. 

We feel that it is extremely urgent that you 
Use the influence of your office to urge our 
State Department and the United Nations to 
take immediate action to remedy this de- 
Plorable situation. 

2 gnizing that further delay may lead 
to a repeat of the Hitler holocaust, we unani- 
Mously endorse and call your attention to 
the enclosed national resolution passed by 

© executive board of the National Council 
of Jewish Women on December 12, 1956, and 
respectfully, but most urgently, beg of you 
to give this problem your prompt attention. 

No matter of political importance should 
ne precedence over the saving of human 


Please do all in your power to halt this 
Persecution and ruthless destruction of hu- 
Man beings. 

“RESOLUTION 

“The executive committee of the National 
Council of Jewish Women was gratified to 

arn that the United States Government has 
expressed to the Government of Egypt this 
Country's deep concern for the mistreatment 
of Jews in Egypt. This action of our Gov- 
ernment is in the broad American tradition 
Of supporting and defending human rights 
throughout the world. The situation in 

t is indeed grave. Thousands of people, 
Who are accused of no crime, are belng de- 
Prived of their property, interned or deported 
Simply because they are Jews. The fate of 
these people must be the continuing concern 
of our Government. 

“We urge that the United States delega- 
tion call for a United: Nations inquiry into 

tian treatment of Jews, since it clearly 
represent a breach of the charter and is 
Contrary to the declaration of human rights. 

“We further ask that our Government an- 
Nounce its willingness to. expand the current 

‘Uungarian refugee program, to include Jews 
deported from Egypt. 
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“We trust that our Government will con- 
tinue its concern for Egypt's Jews and will 
take such further steps as are necessary to 
restrain the Nasser government from con- 
tinuing its Jewish persecution.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Ina BERKMAN, 
Irvington-Union Section, 
Union, N. J. 
Mrs. Ira Y. COPEN, 
Newark Section, 
Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Purp FRIEDMAN, 
Upper Mountain Section, 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 
Mrs. FRANKLIN Moss, 
North Essex Section, 
West Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. RAPHAEL WEILL, 
Maplewood Section, 
West Orange, N. J. 


South Gate, Calif., Boy Wins Another 
Speech Contest on Important Subject 
of “I Speak for Democracy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Thursday, January 3, 1957 


by reason 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I am pleased to pro 
for your dis ed self and ales “ 
of the other Members of this great legis- 
lative body the text of a very significant 
speech entitled “I Speak for Democracy, 
by Gordon Outhier, a South Gate High 
School student in the great 23d District 
which I have the honor to represent be- 
ginning this my 11th year in this House 
resentatives. 
arent since the news report about the 
speech contest relates factual informa- 
tion concerning the contest and bio- 
graphical data about this young man, I 
include it as it appeared in a leading 
newspaper in the great 23d Congressional 
District: PN ; = 
N OUTHTER WINNER OF DEMOCRA 
GORDO: alà 

tants 

Gordon Outhier won over two contes 
in the Voice of Democracy program Monday 
night. i PN 

liminations were held in the c 
Meee ey with three judges hearing the 
speeches delivered by Eddie Nelson, Carol 

Outhier. 

ree dees contestants dare ean! 
peeches In person and then a tape record- 
ine of each address was played back to aid 
the judges in deciding the winner. 

Gordon Outhier will represent the South 
Gate Junior Chamber of Commerce in the 
national contest, which now to the 
district level. In the district contest Outhier 
will compete with the winners from 15 cities 
to win a chance to go to the State elimina- 
tions. 

Judges at the local contest were Con- 

CLYDE Dorie; Delbert buchen 

the Toastmasters’ International; an s 
Eia Johnny Grant, representing KMPO 
and the National Association of Television 
and Radio Broadcasters, cosponsors of the 
national contest. 

Gordon is an experienced speaker, having 
taken part in contests since the age of 12. 
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His first try was in a contest sponsored by 
the Optimist Club and then as a graduation 
speaker at South Gate Junior High School 
in 1954. 

He has also participated in two Lions Club 
contests, won an all-city contest, and finished 
in second place in the district in 1956. 

Gordon has made speeches for the Commu- 
nity Chest and delivered a speech on the 
Bill of Rights for the Kiwanis Club which 
was entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

His coach has been Ralph Beckett, of the 
speech department of South Gate High 
School. 

Gordon is a math-science major at high 
school and after graduation plans to study 
law. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. J, 8. 
Outhier, of 8170 South Gate Avenue. 


The winning essay is as follows: 
I Speak FOR Democracy 
(By Gordon Outhier) 

In all our public discussions, I suppose 
there is no word we use more often than that 
term “democracy.” It is fine that we do. I 
hope that in untold ages to come the Ameri- 
can people will continue to use this word and 
place upon it the devotion that men give to 
their most priceless possessions, 

However, I wonder if we often use the 
word “democracy” without thinking what it 
means. I wonder if we have become a little 
numb to the significance of this word. 

Democracy has jokingly been defined as a 
system of government under which those 
who do not vote can yell about the awful fix 
they think they are in. Yet, most people 
mean far more than this when they speak of 
democracy. The chief justification for a 
democratic form of government is the idea 
of the dignity and worth of all people. The 
idea that every man, no matter how meek, 
humble, or inconspicuous, shall have his 
place in the sun. There is little point to 
democracy unless we believe that nearly all 
men and women are able to exercise judg- 
ment and have something to contribute to 
the decision of the group. Ideally, democ- 
racy allows everyone to have some say in the 
making of any decisions that affect their 
lives. In other words, democracy stands for 
the individual liberty and dignity of the 
human personality which we in this country 
enjoy to the utmost. 

What exactly is this kind of individual 
liberty? What do we mean when we talk 
about the beauty and the dignity of the 
human personality? 

Why, we mean that unknown fellow, 
mounted on his soapbox in the city street, 
speaking his piece about the way he thinks 
the country should be run. We mean that 
editor or author writing as he pleases, com- 
mending or condemning the administration 
as his thought dictates. We mean that little 
group of Mormons or Quakers worshiping in 
their own churches in the way their con- 
sciences tell them is right; that ordinary citi- 
zen expressing his frank opinions to his 
mayor, Con an, or President, and get- 
ting consideration from them. We mean the 
workingman at liberty to choose his own oc- 
cupations and to move when he pleases to 
another, and we mean the scientist free to 
search for the truth, and the educator free 
to teach it, unhampered by the fear of some 
superman who mukes his own truth and 
allows no competition. 

These are ordinary things to a people who 
haye done them as-a matter of course and 
without interruption for a century and a 
half. They sound so elementary and com- 
mon that it seems unnecessary to speak of 
them. Actually these are not ordinary 
things. These individual liberties are the 
hallmarks of civilization. They stand for the 
gracious way of living that humanity has 
always been groping for through even the 
blackest nights of tyranny and barbarism 
that history has recorded, Looking at it that 
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way, we have a powerful positive argument 
why we in America must cling to these prin- 
ciples with all our strength, no matter how 
great the cost. 

Walt Whitman once sald, “Once fully en- 
slaved no nation, state, or city on this earth 
ever afterward resumes its liberty.” If this 
is true then it is only sensible to protect our 
liberty. If we believe that aggression toward 
democracy, in any form, does not affect us, 
then we do not have a chance to survive 
under the pressure of other dictatorial coun- 
tries who would like very much to take us 
over and enslave us using us for the benefits 
of those in power. God grants liberty to 
those who love it and are always ready to 
guard and defend it. 

In a very definite sense we are the trustees 
of civilization. We are the guardians of the 
idea without which civilization is a hollow 
shell—the idea that every man, no matter 
how meek, humble, or inconspicuous, shall 
have his place in the sun—through democ- 
Tacy. 


Shepard J. Crumpacker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a well-deserved tribute 
to my esteemed friend and predecessor 
as Representative of the Third Indiana 
Congressional District, the Honorable 
Shepard J. Crumpacker of South Bend, 
ind. 

This tribute is in the form of an edi- 
torial from the Culver, Ind., Citizen, of 
January 2, 1957, by Chester W. Cleve- 
land, editor and publisher. The views 
expressed by Mr. Cleveland are shared by 
an overwhelming majority of the citizens 
of northern Indiana who knew Shep 
Crumpacker as an able and dedicated 
public servant. 

The editorial follows: 

THANK You, CONGRESSMAN CRUMPACKER 

When the new-session of the Congress of 
United States convenes tomorrow a popular 
and familiar figure will miss the rollcall 
for the first time since he was elected on 
November 7, 1950. 

We are referring, of course, to the Honor- 

able Shepard J. Crumpacker, who is volun- 
tarily retiring from the House of Representa- 
tives after three distinguished terms in that 
body. 
“Shep” Crumpacker, for the past six years, 
has done an outstanding job of representing 
the more than 500,000 people of Indiana's 
Third District, comprised of Marshall, Elk- 
hart, LaPorte, and St. Joseph Counties. 

Not by a long shot has he been the most 
colorful or most dynamic Member of the 
House but we firmly believe that no Con- 

an in recent years has been more con- 
scientious in his duties and more aware of 
the sacred trust attached to his high office. 

Recently we were d “Shep” 
Crumpacker with two of his able Hoosier 
colleagues, John V. Beamer of Wabash who 
represents the Fifth District, and Charles B. 
Brownson of Indianapolis who represents 
the 11th District. Both expressed regret at 
the retirement of Mr. Crumpacker and paid 
him handsome tributes for his fine public 
service. Both admitted that they had never 
encountered a Congressman who was so me- 
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ticulous and thorough in his study of pend- 
ing legislation. : 

Representative Crumpacker, obyiously con- 
cerned with the insecurity of a political 
career, is resuming his extensive law practice 
in South Bend. Culver area people thank 
him for his faithful efforts in their behalf 
these past 6 years and wish Mrs. Crum- 
packer and him continued good health and 
happiness in the years ahead. At the same 
time we should all congratulate ourselves 
that last November 6 the voters of the Third 
District had the good judgment to elect an- 
other highly qualified Republican, F, Jay 
Nutz, to succeed “Shep” in this highly re- 
sponsible post. Jay Nrmzz, incidentally, takes 
his House seat by a whopping official ma- 
jority of 12,766. Our best wishes follow him 
to Washington during these strenuous times. 


Historic Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10,1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most encouraging aspects of the 
President's message delivered to the joint 
session of the Congress last Saturday is 
the favorable discussion the proposal in- 
voked from the press of the country. It 
seems to me we will get a much stronger 
and better foreign policy because of a 
healthy discussion which will arouse our 
people to a greater and clearer under- 
standing of the situation we face in the 
world and the steps it will be necessary 
to take to insure peace in the world. 

One of the better discussions I have 
seen regarding the President’s proposal 
is contained in the following editorial 
from the Warren Tribune-Chronicle, of 
Warren, Ohio, in the 11th Ohio District, 
which I am privileged to represent. 

HISTORIC DOCTRINE 

President Eisenhower, in a'historic message 
to Congress Saturday before a specially called 
joint session, proposed a bold new policy, in 
which he asked the legislative branch to con- 
cur, designed to maintain peace in the 
troubled Middle East. 

This new doctrine, which has been evolv- 
ing for months, would pledge the military 
power of the United States to defend Middle 
Eastern areas should they become victims 
of Communist aggression. 

Specifically, the President has asked Con- 
gress to give him authority to use American 
troops if Communist aggression breaks out 
in the Mideast. And, furthermore, authori- 
zation to give American economic aid to 
help the Middle East develop economic 
strength necessary to maintain national in- 
dependence. 

Stating that “the Middle East has abruptly 
reached a new and critical stage in its long 
and important history,” Mr. Eisenhower put 
the blame for this situation on Russian am- 
bitions and aggressive intentions. Noting 
that the Soviet Union had no economic need 
in the Mideast, he. stated “the reason for 
Russia's interest © * è is solely that of 
power politics.” 

The purpose of this new doctrine, as the 
President asserted, is to warn Soviet Russia 
not to make any aggressive moves in the 
Mideast if it does not want to face American 
military power, 
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President Eisenhower made it plain that, 
in implementing this new policy, the United 
States has no selfish purpose. “The Soviet 
Union has nothing whatsoever to fear from 
the United States in the Middle East, or any- 
where else in the world so long as its rulers 
do not themselves first resort to aggression.” 
And he assured the nations of that region 
that this policy implies no colonial am- 
bitions on the part of this country. The sole 
purpose of the United States is to prevent 
Communist aggression from enveloping that 
area. The consequences of such an event 
happening would be dire indeed for a large 
part of the free world. 

It should be noted that President Eisen- 
hower's new policy, providing for the use of 
arms in the Middle East if necessary, is to be 
within the framework of the United Nations. 
The resolution introduced in Congress to 
implement the new doctrine states that the 
President “is authorized to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary * * * provided that such employ- 
ment shall be deemed consonant with * + * 
the charter and recommendations of the 
United Nations.” 

So, it is evident that President Eisenhower 
has no intention of going it alone in the 
Mideast, or bypassing the United Nations. 
It would seem that his aim is to strengthen 
the collective security organization. 

President Eisenhower recognized that the 
policy he proposes would involve certain bur- 
dens and risks. But he believes they must 
be taken, for the alternative would lay one 
of the most strategic parts of the world open 
to virtual conquest by international com- 
munism, 

Mr. Eisenhower's request was solemnly re- 
ceived by the Members of Congress. Some 
opposition already has been expressed, al- 
though most of the comment has been fa- 
vorable. Extensive discussion is certain. In 
the end, the legislators probably will give 
the President the authority he has asked’ 

Moscow can hardly help but be strongly 
impressed. The reaction immediately has 
been violent, as was to be expected. 

But, if Congress goes along with President 
Eisenhower, the Kremlin and the Communist 
world will know definitely where we stand 
and what they may expect if they make any 
aggressive moves in the Middle East. 

Since the end of World War II, Soviet 
Russia has made nearly all its gains because 
it has encountered no opposition, just words, 
from the free world. 

President Eisenhower's warning to the 
Communist Chinese to stay out of Formosa 
or face American military power has proved 
effective. Peiping has not risked an aggres- 
sive step in that direction. 

The warning Mr. Eisenhower now wants 
to make to Russia concerning the Mideast 
might well mark the turning chance of 
success. 

The Eisenhower doctrine for the Mid East 
might well mark the turning point, leading 
not only to the maintenance of peace in 
that area, but to a satisfactory solution of 
difficulties that are the basis of the turbu- 
lence there, 


New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in poetry 


and prose, in song and story, in fact and 
legend, in fiction and history New Orleans 
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has had her share of fame and glory. 
New Orleans has justly been described 
as “America’s most interesting city,” and 
many have called it, with equal justifi- 
cation, “The city that care forgot.” I 
like to think of it as “The city that care 
forgot and industry remembered.” 

Geographically New Orleans has been 
dubbed “The gateway to the Mississippi 
Valley” and the “Air hub of the 
Americas.” 

By tradition New Orleans is indeed 
“The Queen City of the South.” 

Ever old, yet ever new, are the tributes 
and accolades to New Orleans, snugly 
nestled in the bosom of the Father of 
Waters where the mighty Mississippi 
makes it bend, thus giving to New Or- 
leans the sobriquet “The Crescent City.” 

Two splendid pieces recently written 
about New Orleans found their way into 
print as the old year breathed its last 
and the new year stalwartly faced the 
future. As a native New Orleanian I be- 
lieve I know my New Orleans but I never 
cease being thrilled by fresh adulations 
and these I want to share with you today. 

Each piece is interesting in its in- 
dividual style and realm. 

The first piece appeared in the New 
Orleans States and Times-Picayune of 
Sunday, December 30. It is by Sim 
Meyers and captures the flavor and at- 
mosphere of New Orleans better than 
any piece from any contemporary writer 
I have read in recent years. Indeed 
New Orleans is a “lady with a past’”—but 
what a future. 

The second article comes from the pen 
of Hap Glaudi, the gifted young sports 
editor of the New Orleans Item. I have 
seen many sports writers come and go 
since I wrote my first sports article 
almost 40 years ago and I unhesitantly 
tab Hap Glaudi as one of the finest I 
have ever read. He is truly big league. 
His future in the fleld of sports writing 
is unlimited. He has evidenced time and 
again that he has what it takes to make 
a truly great sports writer and the 
column which he did for New Year's day 
in the Item is hereby offered in evidence. 

Here are both pieces, each of which 
speaks for itself about “my home town.” 
New ORLEANS Is Lapy WITH A Past—Provup 

QUEEN REPRESENTS A CHARMING BLEND OF 

CLD AND NEw 

(By Sim Meyers) n 

New Orleans may be a state of being for 
the three-quarters of a million persons to 
whom it is home. But for the tourist or 
the new resident, it is a state of mind. 

It is a metropolis with a pace, a pace para- 
doxically as slow as those with a certainty of 
tomorrow care to make it and as fast as those 
frenetic souls who want to do all their living 
today or tonight push their ways from one 
stimulus to the next. 

There is no question about New Orleans’ 
sex. She is a queen, born to reign and secure 
in her position. Her crown is bejewelled by 
antique and new skyscrapers, and if she 
might secretly prefer the old jewels, she is 
vain enough to be proud of the new glitters 
going into the sittings on the crown. 

The tourist will see some of the city’s sur- 
face, and perhaps some of that which is below 
the surface. The tourist will see things 
which residents might envy him for since it 
is proper for residents more or less to spurn 
the tourist attractions. 
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ETERNAL PROCESS 


New Orleans is, of course, fabled as the 
city of contrast between the old and the 
new, but only the resident is painfully con- 
scious of the agonizing processes by which 
the city has tortured herself to restore the 
old and make away for the new. Only those 
who live here can be totally aware of the 
curses of bypasses and detours as large sec- 
tions are torn down to make new highways, 
thoroughfares, and bridges. 

And while a tourist may enjoy going 
around sidewalk barricades before houses 
under restoration in the Vieux Carre, a resi- 
dent soon finds enough swear words to con- 
vey his feelings about this eternal process. 

New Orleans, more than any other Ameri- 
can city, is a place which affects all the 
senses. 

She is the sound of the lumbering street- 
cars on Canal, the din of auto horns hope- 
fully declaring right-of-way, the wh: 
shouts of sidewalk hustlers before the night 
clubs, the hollow silence of a Sunday morn- 
ing in Jackson Square suddenly punctuated 
by the cathedral bells, the Dixie Land music 
blaring outward from its confines on the 
street, the shrillness of the policewomen's 
whistles as they stand ineffectively gestur- 
ing. 

TIME STANDS STILL 

She is the sound of urgent sirens, of news 
vendors shouting “Get your States race re- 
sults,” of steamships horning their way into 
port, of mamies shouting their white wards 
back into yards, of ice tinkling against glass 
in a thousand million drinks, and of taxi 
drivers berating daring pedestrians. 

Her pleasures for the eyes are no less im- 
portant—her sequestered gardens where time 
stands still in the heart of commerce, the 
statues in square and circle declaring the 
glorious heroes of other times, her maze of 
clocks, all defiant to correct time, her laced 
balconies, colonnades, and balustrades. 


She is the sight of strip artists baring the 
first leg from beneath dirty and faded cos- 
tume, the leaning tiers of graves in ceme- 
teries where the more daring tourist may 
look through cracks with the aid of flash- 
lights, invading privacy long forgotten. 

She is carriages blatantly drawn through 
the crowded streets, sunlight steaming the 
morning moisture off slated roofs, banana 
plants and palm trees haughtily ignoring the 
freshness of a winter trying to get south for 
the season, artists filling canvasses with por- 
traits, beggars and derelicts and deviates, all 
lost—if not-for all time at least to the pur- 
poses of this society, and of neon screaming 
all the delights of man. 


SCENTS OF THE CITY 


New Orleans is as important to the sense 
of touch despite the number of efforts made 
to lose all touch here. Hers is the feel of 
old iron work rusting slightly with its ma- 
turity, the warmth of sunshine on the shel- 
tered side of buildings and the biting sting 
of wind whipping along the canyons of com- 
merce, the gritty feel of a halved oyster and 
the slithering nothingness as the oyster 
passes along the throat, the jostling in the 
crowds along the thoroughfares, the turned- 
stomach sensation of being narrowly missed 
by a passing bus. 

The scents of the city tend toward ex- 
tremes. On the one hand, they are the 
faint, sweet whiffs from a pastry shop, the 
mingling and lingering air threads from the 
dozens of flowering winter plants, the salt 
air fog moving stealthily across the metrop- 
olis, the warmer saltiness of popcorn erupting 
from streetside machines, the aromas of 
roasting coffee, and perhaps above all, that 
indefinable combination of odors which 
brings forth the promise of mystery and 
adventure, 
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A less desirable aspect of existence in the 
Crescent City are the smells of slimy mud 
being caverned out of the earth where prog- 
ress has decreed new structures, the pun- 
gence of the fish market, the noxious fumes 
of air deoxidized by gas fires and the mil- 
dewed deadness of alleyways from which the 
sun has been too-long absent. 

EATING IS LIVING 


Tt is suspected that if the native Orleanian 
had to give up all but one of his senses, he 
would, after an instant’s consideration, re- 
serve for himself the sense of taste. No city 
in the Western World has so completely set 
its mode of life on a gastronomical plane. 

The resident here abolishes the old saying, 
“Some people live to eat and others eat to 
live.” To him, eating is living. The tourist 
gets the benefits of this attitude because 
every cafe, restaurant and dining room has 
had to attune its customs to the attitude. 

Every well-known restaurant has its spe- 
clalties, and each tries to excel the rest in all 
the dishes which are common in New Orleans 
as they are rare elsewhere. Naming them 
would be like listing a complete French- 
Spanish-German-Chinese-Irish menu. There 
was once an almost ugly rumor circulated 
that one could find American food in New 
Orleans. It was, for reasons not exhumed 
by proper New Orleanians, subdued with 
quick dispatch. 

HELPLESS WANDERER 


From the coffeehouses to the praline shops, 
from the lavish showplace restaurants to 
the hole-in-wall lunch stands and from the 
roadside drive-ins to the lakeside boat-ins 
there is emphasis on food to such an extent 
that the visitor, if not totally overwhelmed 
by it all, at least will end up duly impressed 
by its awesomeness. 

The tourist may end up in many places not 
on the guided tours. He may be found wan- 
dering helplessly along the corridors of 
Charity Hospital, totally but happily lost in 
the maze of kitchens at Arnaud’s or on the 
upper floors of the Monteleone garage, may 
find his way into forbidden areas along the 
docks studying the cargoes from the lands 
as far away as nis home, and even may go 
so far as the drunk who on being awakened 
and told he could not sleep in the stacks at 
city library, said, “Library? How did I get 
in a library?” 

It is all a part of the adventure of visitors 
paying homage to a queen city who to the 
casual caller is capable of bestowing a benign 
smile and to the more passionate suitor may 
even bare a part of her soul. But not all, 
for she is vain and knows there will be many 
callers at her doors. 

Harpy New Year From My Gay Home Town 
(By Hap Glaudi) 

Happy New Year, Sugar Bowl people. 

We Orleanians sincerely extend that greet- 
ing to you folk from Tennessee and Texas. 
We hope yout favorite team is crowned the 
Sugar King. 

We extend our salutations, too, to you 
visitors from the East and West (and other 
precincts of our Southland) here for the mid- 
winter sports carnival. 

Enjoy a happy holiday. 

Welcome to New Orleans, the land of the 
taxed and the home of the most versatile 
B-girl drinkers in America. 

This is the city of Ramos gin fizzes and 
shrimp remoulade and lovely blondes and 
beautiful brunettes. 

It was O. Henry who many years ago wrote: 

“The three greatest cities in America are 
New York, San Francisco, and New Orleans.” 

And if O, Henry had survived long enough 
he would certainly have added: 

“And the most interesting of these is New 
Orleans," 
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We regret sincerely a Complimentary fel- 
Jow like O. Henry never had the opportunity 
of yisiting us Noo Awleanians during the 
Sugah Bowl time. If he did he would know 
as you Tennesseeans and Texans today that 
our town is the sportsmen's mecca. 

This is one city in the world where one can 
always get his share of thrills in games where 
chance and courage, skill and stamina play 

art. 
R Here in New Orleans is a mingling of all 
the races of the world, a people who, having 
conquered the Indians and the British, 
sought an outlet for their emotions and 
turned to sports. 

Later they were to wage and win other 
wars—against flood and fever, and aguinst 
foes in foreign lands, but in between they 
could forget care and play games. It has 
always been that way, down through the 
years. 

Some there were who questioned the cul- 
ture of a people that loved games and the 
sport of horseracing, bare-knuckle fights, 
bicycle races, 6-day walking matches, base- 
ball, and the Indian game of racquet, and 
who gambled on any and eyerything. 

(They ask of us: “Is it true they gamble 
on the sidewalks in New Orleans?”) 

These querulous folk were at the same time 
confounded by the knowledge that in the 
same city were people who had organized 
and were patrons of the first lawn tennis 
club in America, and one of the first yacht 
clubs in all the world. 


THE SPORTS HERITAGE 


New Orleans has a sports heritage un- 
paralleled on this continent. 

. Here in New Orleans was born Paul Morphy, 

one of the greatest of all chess masters, 
conqueror of the wizards of the Old World; 
a sports immortal. 

Here the Count Bernard Mandeville- de 
Marigny introduced dice or craps. 

Here Lexington beat Lecompte; the Cin- 
cinnati Red Stockings, first of the great pro- 
fessional baseball clubs found no less than 
five amateur teams worthy of their best 
diamond talents. 

Here Gentleman Jim Corbett climaxed the 
Olympic Club's carnival of champions and 
astonished the world by knocking out the 
Boston strong boy, John L. Sullivan, in the 
first heavyweight championship fight with 
gloves. 

Here Miss Clara Baer, of Sophie Newcomb 
College wrote the first rules for girls’ basket- 
ball in 1895. 

Here fencing was introduced to America. 
Willie Hoppe, greatest of all billiard players, 
exhibited here as a boy of nine. Charles 
Titus, a native New Orleanian went East to 
win the national singles sculls. 

The baseball raincheck and ladies’ day 
were originated here by Abner Powell in 1887. 

Here in 1906, one of golf's first prodigies, 
Nelson McStea Whitney, & lad of 16, reached 
the finals of the Southern championships. 
A year later, at 17, he won the first of his 
five Southern titles. Twenty-three years 
later, in the semifinals of the Southern, 
Whitney eliminated. Bobby Jones, Grand 
Siam of Golf, 7 and 6. 

Here four national collegiate golf cham- 
pions were developed—Fred Lamprecht, Fred 
Haas, Jr., Vincent Dantoni, and Mary Ann 
Villegas. 

Marion Turple, thrice medalist in the 
‘Trans-Mississippi, Merryl Israel, several 
times Louisiana champion, and (former 
Miss) Villegas, are New Orleans golfing greats 
among the falr sex. 

Pete Herman became the first southerner 
to win a world’s boxing championship when 
he whipped Kid Williams in 20 rounds. 
Tony Canzoneri went forth from New Orleans 
amateur rings to win two pro titles. Martin 
Burke, one of the few amateurs ever to win 
two National AAU titles in one night, was 
born and developed here. And also the late 
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Ashton Donze and Al Wambsgans won na- 
tional boxing crowns. 


BLACK GOLD’S HOME 


New Orleans Is the only city where two race 
tracks once operated in opposition for 100 
weekdays with a third track running on 
Sundays. 

Here Black Gold ran his first and last races, 
and is buried in the infield at historic Fair 
Grounds. His rider in the Kentucky and 
three other derbies was J. D. Mooney, an 
Orleanian. 

At Fair Grounds, established In 1871, have 
appeared all the great thoroughbreds and 
jockeys for more than 75 winter seasons. 
Here Earl Sande rode his first winner, and 
Whirlaway won the Louisiana handicap. 

Mel Ott, Larry Gilbert, Howard Pollet, 
Johnnie Oulliber, Connie Ryan, Mel Parnell, 
Jack Kramer, Al Jurisch, Carl Lind, Eddie 
Morgan, Zeke Bonura, Ted Jourdan, Putsy 
Caballero, George Strickland, Hal Bevan, 
Fats Dantonio, Dr. Louis Legett, Joe Martina, 
Lenny Yochim, Sid Gautreaux, Tony Roig, 
and Charley and Tookie Gilbert (major lea- 
guers all); Olympic sprinter Emmett Toppino, 
Olympic skippers Gilbert Gray and Gene 
Walet, tennis stars Cliff and Ernie Sutter and 
Dick Mouledous; Tulane’s Green Wave, Loy- 
ola’s Wolves; the world champion Jax Girls 
softballers; Zatarain and Jesuit American 
Legion junior baseball champions, the na- 
tional amateur champion St. Aloysius Cru- 
saders and the LaRoccas (four times); Olym- 
pic swimmer Bill Dudley; all-America foot- 
ball players Claude Simons, Hank Lauricella 
and Eddie Price, also an all-pro; the light- 
weight champion Joe Brown, and Willie Pa- 
strano, and Ralph Dupas; Bill Seeman, Bobby 
Boureq, and Jimmy Bowles, power-boat 


kings; and ace race rider Johnnie Heckman; ` 


Orleanians who have written thrilling chap- 
ters in this city's sports history. 

We hope you enjoy the game today. And 
like us enough to return—again and again. 
Happy New Year. 


Resolution Adopted Unanimously by the 
National Aeronautic Association, in 
Convention Assembled in Kansas City, 
Mo., December 5, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to permission granted to me, I 
am submitting for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the National 
Aeronautic Association in their conven- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo., on December 
5, 1956. 

The views of this organization reflect 
one phase of the serious nationwide 
shortage of trained scientists, engineers, 
and professional men—a problem to 
which we have often had our attention 
called. 

Whereas tt is an acknowledged and docu- 
mented fact that industry, commerce, and 
the Federal Government are faced with a 
serious and ever increasing shortage of en- 
gineers, scientists, and highly trained tech- 
nicians; and 

Whereas this alarming menace to the con- 
tinued industrial development of this Nation 
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and its attendant economic progress, so de- 
sired by and for all our peoples is forcing 
ever upwards the salary ranges offered by 
private business in a now highly competitive 
market for this type of professional and tech- 
nical personnel; and ' 
Whereas private business is now an 
should be free of any legal controls in this 
competitive bidding, while Federal agencies, 
including those concerned with the aero- 
nautical sciences are restrained by a rigid 
pay structure fixed by law. It is therefor 
self evident that those agencies of our Gov- 
ernment responsible for the effectiveness of 
our national defense dependant upon the 
aronautical sciences are being seriously and 
dangerously weakened, by their inability, 
due to this legal restraint, to recruit and to 
retain this type of desperately needed engi- 
neering and scientific personnel; and 
Whereas every concept of national security 
requires and demands American supremacy 
in the air; and 
Whereas American supremacy in the air 
has as its very foundation continued un- 
hampered, unrestricted American leadership 
in the aeronautical sciences: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, assembled in convention in Kansas 
City, Mo., this 5th day of December 1956, 
That the Congress of the United States be 
urged to give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to the enactment of legislation 
authorizing a flexible pay system for those 
agencies of government whose staffs require 
professional and scientific personnel essential 
to providing adequate national security. 


AP Honors Lawrence Tribune 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, my home- 
city newspaper, the Evening Tribune, 
of Lawrence, Mass., is one of the four 
New England papers that were awarded 
citations for outstanding news coopera- 
tion with the Associated Press. The AP 
is a cooperative worldwide news service 
composed of newspapers and radio sta- 
tion members. 

In the freely competitive field of jour- 
nalism, newspapers pride themselves on 
the speed and accuracy with which they 
report the news. A good newspaper is 
ready—at all times—to give full cover- 
age when the big story breaks. 

The “Trib,” as we in Greater Law- 
rence refer to our paper, has one of the 
most up-to-date plants in the North- 
east. It is known in newspaper circles 
for the skill and the loyalty of its em- 
ployees. 

Louis Wefers, one of its veteran news- 
hawks, shares with his paper the cita- 
tion awarded by the AP. It seemed as 
if all of Lou's life had been building up 
to this moment. When it came, he was 
experienced, alert, and courageous. 
With the assistance of his coworkers, 
and his wife, Rita, he quickly assembled 
all the information that brought a 
graphic story that was shared by all 
newspapers that are members of the 


“For the smashing beat by Lou 
Wefers,” is the way the citation begins 
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which won distinction for himself and 
the “Trib.” 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp the original coverage that 
appeared in the Lawrence Evening Trib- 
une of July 5, 1956, and the AP story of 
November 16, 1956, that includes the 
citation: 

The Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association awards this citation for out- 
standing participation in the Associated 
Press news. report, Lawrence Evening 
Tribune, for the smashing beat by Lou Wefers 
about two bandits who shot themselves to, 
death in Lawrence, Mass., after bungling a 
jewelry store holdup, the information gath- 
ered by Wefers and his coworkers, including 
his wife, Rita, despite constant personal peril, 
So this exclusive and graphic story could be 
shared by AP members. 

Presented November 16, 1956. 

V. M. NEWTON, JE., 
The Tampa Tribune, APME President. 
A. M. GLASSBERG, 
The Everett Daily Herald, Chairman, 
Membership Participation Committee. 


You REMEMBER THE STORY AND THE PICTURES 


Two gunmen, an uncle and his nephew 
whose records subsequently put them con- 
siderably above the class of novices, walked 
into the Kay Jewelry Shop, Inc., 37 Ames- 
bury Street, July 3 at 5:30 p. m., bent on 
looting the store and the rapid fire series 
of events which transpired in the ensuing 
half hour or so raised the story from local 
interest to, nationwide proportions. 

First, their methods and demands irritated 
James R. Kay, Jr., 36, to the point where he 
put up a resistance and grappled with the 
men in a pitched battle aimed at attracting 
outside attention even while he was being 
pounded mercilessly by gun butts. Second- 
ly, nearby store clerks were attracted by the 
noise, putting an end to the fight and caus- 
ing the two bandits to fiee. 

The climax came when the two men, under 
police pursuit were unable to get to their 
nearby car in time and dodged into an attic 
apartment on Common Street. There, under 
siege, they took their own lives rather than 
submit to capture by police who ringed the 
building. 

The story broke between news shifts but 
that did not prevent early coverage. John 
A. O'Hearn, Iate managing editor, was walk- 
ing home along Common Street when he 
learned of the happening almost immediate- 
ly. Shortly afterward, George J. Cullen of 
the Evening Tribune news staff happened to 
be driving by in his car, when he was hailed 
by Mr. O'Hearn and assigned to the story. 

In the meantime, a tip to the newsroom 
was taken by John J. Regan, Daily Eagle 
reporter, who was alone in the office at the 
time, and he no sooner hung up than he 
putin a call to Fred B. Cole, Eagle city editor. 
The latter notified Managing Editor Allan B. 
Rogers, then assistant managing editor, who 
notified Louls A. Wefers, suburban editor 
and AP correspondent. Editor Cole then 
Called Raymond N. Maynard, Tribune re- 
porter-photographer, who had just arrived 
home. 

Maynard and Cullen collaborated on the 
nhews~coverage and the former also photo- 
graphed the action at the scene, as well as 
picturing the tragic spectacle of the two 
gunmen dead in the tear-gas-filled attic room 
minutes after they had committed suicide. 

While Wefers kept the Hnes to Boston busy 
with a running detail of the holdup-siege- 
suicide, Maurice A. Bova, Tribune staffman 
and photographer, rushed the pictures as 
they were taken to the Eagle-Tribune dark- 
room for processing. Soon afterward, the 
negatives were driven by him into Boston 
for Associated Press photo dissemination 
among its clientele, including several Boston 
papers. 
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Mrs, Wefers, actually, gave the Assoclated 
Press the first call it had to the effect that 
two gunmen had failed in a holdup attempt 
and were then engaged in a gun duel with 
police. She made the call while her husband 
was rushing to get to the scene from his 
Salem, N. H., home, and she added that he 
‘would fill in the details as soon as he got 
there. On his arrival, he found reporters 
and photographers already at work and was 
able to devote his full time to the Associated 
Press coverage. 

The Associated Press Managing Editor's 
Association considered the results so excep- 
tional as to award one of its special citations 
for outstanding service to members. The 
awards are given annually to those news- 
papers which “go far beyond the require- 
ments of Associated Press membership in 
furnishing news and pictures to other Asso- 
ciated Press newspapers, large and small, 
throughout the country.” 

Rare it is that any nonmetropolitan dally 
is so honored. 


CITATION TO TRIBUNE FOR NEWS COVERAGE 


PHILADELPHIA, November 16,—Six New- 
England newspaper members of the Associ- 
ated Press today were awarded citations for 
outstanding news or photo cooperation with 
the Associated Press. . 

Among about fourscore newspaper and 
radio members from coast to coast so hon- 
ored by the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Association, in annual convention here, 
were: 

The Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item, the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript, the Quincy 


.(Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, the Lawrence (Mass.) 


Tribune, the Providence (R. I.) Journal- 
Bulietin and the Boston (Mass.) Herald- 
Traveler. 

The last two were cited for cooperation in 
the newsphoto field, the others for news cov- 
erage in behalf of the Associated Press, a 
cooperative worldwide news service composed 
of newspaper and radio station members. 

The award to the Lynn Item was the sec- 
ond in a month by an Associated Press 
group. Both citations recognized the Item's 
fast and complete coverage, starting with an 
Associated Press “beat” on the first tip, of a 
two-train collision in Sampscott, Mass., last 
February. 

In October, the New England Associated 
Press News Executives Association cited the 
Item with a special award for cooperative 
services beyond the call of duty in connec- 
tion with the crash which took the lives of 
13 persons. Item staffers assigned to the 
crash scene, hospitals, police stations, etc., 
reported directly by telephone to the Boston 
Associated Press Bureau. 

APME certificates awarded the other New 
England newspapers were inscribed as fol- 
lows: 

‘Holyoke Transcript: “For carrying the ball 
magnificently in the story of four persons 
trapped in a fire-swept tenement, making 
the most of a spot story and sharing it word 
for word with the AP members.” 

Quincy Patriot-Ledger: “For top-drawer 
coverage in Plymouth, Mass., of murder trial 
of Dominick Bonomi in death of his wife, 
and sharing this story with AP members.” 

Lawrence Tribune: “For the smashing 
beat by Lou Wefers about two bandits who 
shot themselves to death after bungling a 
jewelry store holdup, the information gath- 
ered by Wefers and his coworkers, including 
his wife Rita, despite constant peril, so this 
exclusive and graphic story could be shared 
by AP members.” 

Providence Journal-Bulletin: “For the ex- 
ceptional picture by Photographer Winfield 
Parks, Jr., on detectives’ capture of holdup 
man, to provide smash wirephoto copy for 
AP members to share.” 

Boston Herald-Traveler: “For the sensa- 
tional pictures and outstanding cooperation 
of Photographer Harry Trask in the sinking 
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of the Italian liner Andrea Doria so that ex- 
clusive pictures were made available to the 
AP members.” 

The period covered by the citations was 
October 1, 1955, through September 30, 1956. 


All-America Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
ION. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine are to be congratu- 
lated on a splendid program of selecting 
the outstanding city governments in the 
United States. One of the honored cities 
is Oakland, Calif. 

Her mayor, city council, and effective 
city manager are to be congratulated. 
A contributing factor to her success has 
been the intelligent and dynamic lead- 
ership given by the port commission of 
the city of Oakland, which administers 
the affairs of the port and of the rap- 
idly developing Oakland Airport. 

I ask permission to include in these 
remarks a copy of a letter that I re- 
ceived from Jane Douglas, of Look maga- 
zine, and excerpts from a story published 
in Look outlining the plan under which 
the cities were selected. 

Other cities selected to be honored 
were Altus, Okla.; Anchorage, Alaska; 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Elgin, Dl.; Laurinburg, 
N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Torrance, Calif.; 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

The letter and good story in Look 
read as follows: 

January 3, 1957. 
Representative G. P. Mruuer of California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MILLER: Honors go 
this year to the citizens of Oakland, Calif. 

For their outstanding achievement in 
bringing about civic improvements, their 
community has been named a 1956 All-Amer- 
ica City, and will receive one of the annual 
awards cosponsored by the National Munici- 
pal League and Look magazine. 

The citations are given each year to 11 
United States cities selected by a jury of 
distinguished citizens and experts on gov- 
ernment impaneled by the league. As co- 
sponsor of the awards, Look is proud to 
announce the names of the winning cities, 
together with the story of why they won. 
The announcement will be carried in the 
January 22 issue of Look, on the newsstands 
January 8. 

Iam enclosing a set of advance tearsheets 
of the Look announcement, as I feel sure you 
will be interested to know of this honor 
which has come to your constituents, 

Cordially yours, 
JANE DOUGLAS, 
THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE AND LOOR 

SALUTE THE ALL AMERICA CITIES—COURA- 

GEOUS CITIZENS THE COUNTRY OvER Prove 

THEY CAN CONQUER MAJOR PROBLEMS 

(By Ben Kocivar) 

Why fight city hall? 

Effective citizen action shows how this 
timeworn expression of apathy and do- 
nothingness about city politics and commu- 
nity improvement is being licked. 
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This year, 164 cities were nominated in the 
eighth annual competition for All America 
Cities. The contest, sponsored jointly by the 
National Municipal League and Look, recog- 
nizes co us and intelligent citizen ef- 
fort. Since only 11 cities could win, the com- 
petition was keen. Judging was particularly 
dificult because the.projects were so varied. 

George H. Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion and foreman of 
the contest jury, pointed out that awards 
were made for “energetic, purposeful and in- 
telligent citizen effort" rather than for good 
government or a specific improvement. 

The following capsule reports on the win- 
ners reveal three major problems common 
to cities all over the country. They are: 
Rapid community growth and suburban ex- 
pansion, lethargy and decay resulting in the 
blight of old cities, and the necessity to im- 
prove the machinery of government—usually 
leading to installation of the council-man- 
ager plan of government. 

In subsequent 1957 issues, Look will pub- 
lish articles and pictures pinpointing the 
most significant problems tackled by the All 
America Cities. 

Oakland, Calif.: The familiar problems of 
postwar growth were only the beginning of 
Oakland's problems. The bleak outlook also 
took in a declining transit system, blighted 
housing areas, a demoralized police depart- 
ment, a rising crime level and a once-efficient 
airport on the downgrade. _ Despite prior 
failures, citizens’ committees numbering 
from 75 to 2,000 members got busy. One 
helped pass a $40 million school bond issue 
after seeing two issues for much lower 
amounts rejected. Another committee 
hounded city hall officials into streamlining 
procedures and established an urban re- 
newal program. Other citizens spearheaded 
a $10 million airport-expansion program for 
the coming jet age. The police department 
was completely reorganized. When law-en- 
forcement programs failed to curb pedestrian 
fatalities, a citizen group undertook an 
educational campaign. The result: Oakland 
has won the National Pedestrian Safety 
Award for 3 years, 


A Bigger Civil Rights Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10,1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
newspaper article by Columnist David 
Lawrence which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of January 9, 1957. 

The article is as follows: 

A BIGGER CIVIL RIGHTS BATTLE—COMING BILLS 
IN CONGRESS SAID To PROPOSE GIVING UNITED 
STATES POLICE RIGHTS IN STATES 
Back of the present controversy in the 

Senate as to whether debate shall be limited 
or unlimited is a larger battle over civil rights 
legislation, shortly to be pressed for passage, 
which would give the Federal Government 
police rights in the States never before 
granted by any law of Congress. 

Perhaps another way of describing it Is to 
say that it Is a battle over constitutional 
rights. 

Time was when every State In the Union 
sent two Senators to Washington specifically 
to protect the rights of those States. 

Today, no matter how vigorously the Sen- 
ators from the Southern States may protest 
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against loss of the constitutional rights of 
their States, an arbitrary majority of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States apparently 
can take away those rights. Hence, there is 
@ great risk to the South In allowing any 
laws—abridging the rights of the States— 
to be passed by the Senate which would be 
put up to the present Supreme Court to rule 
upon as to constitutionality. For the Su- 
preme Court has revealed itself in decision 
after decision in recent months as ready to 
cut down the rights of the States to govern 
themselves in matters of education and the 
maintenance of order—both of which have 
long. been recognized as issues for State 
governments and courts to handle. 

Abuses of power lead to further abuses of 
power. The Constitution doesn't spell out 
the limits of every right or privilege, so it is 
up to the Supreme Court to interpret them. 
Until now the Court has been a judicial body. 
It has paid attention to precedents in law 
as laid down from time immemorial. But 
lately the Court has taken psychological 
questions into consideration and has upset 
precedents of long standing because public 
opinion apparently feels that way. It’s 
another tragic example of the doctrine of the 
end being cited as justifying the means. 

Under the Nazi dictatorship in Germany in 
the 1930's, the German constitution was 
swept aside and instructions were issued to 
the courts to decide cases in accordance with 
public sentiment. Legal precedents were 
disregarded. The late John W. Davis, in a 
speech at the time, bitterly criticized this as 
judicial tyranny. 

Today, American judges, using the power 
of Injunction that has no limits placed upon 
it either as to time or scope, apparently may 
order citizens arrested and, without jury 
trial, punish them if they appear to have 
violated the terms of a sweeping injunction. 

Precisely this situation has arisen in Clin- 
ton, Tenn., where a Federal judge has issued 
about as broad an injunction as has ever 
come from the judiciary. It has been used 
to arrest persons who were not parties to the 
original Supreme Court order, such as local 
school boards and State governments. It 
has been construed so as to arrest citizens 
exercising their right of free speech. Cases 
of intimidation by’ one citizen as against 
another have arisen, but these hitherto have 
been handied by State courts and not by 
Federal injunction. 

This has always been the constitutional 
rule. In fact, in February 1950, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit held that the district court 
had no jurisdiction to enter a decree “enjoin- 
ing the world at large” and that the defend- 
ants who were not parties to the original 
action in which the injunction was issued 
could not be adjudged in contempt. Judge 
Learned Hand, of the Second United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, ruled the same way 
in a notable case, 

Now the South, fearing that a new set of 
civil rights laws may be passed, is disturbed 
about what may be done with the broadened 
power of judicial injunction. So the south- 
erners in the Senate are not going to let any 
new laws on civil rights get through Con- 
gress, even if they have to block them by 
filibusters and delaying tactics. 

No legislative body in the world has been 
as careful to protect the rights of the minor- 
ity in its ranks as has the United States 
Senate. Filibustering has been denounced 
again and again as obstructive, but those in 
the minority nevertheless have been able to 
stop impulsive action and the passage of 
many unwise measures by compelling a 
thorough discussion, A cloture can, under 
existing rules, be invoked to cut off debate 
whenever two-thirds of the Senators want to 
do so. The new effort is aimed at amend- 
ing the rules so that a simple majority of 49 
can override the will of 47 in the Senate, 
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The Constitution provides that there must 
be a two-thirds vote to ratify a treaty—and 
often important rights of the States are in- 
volved. The Constitution does not say 
whether a simple majority or two-thirds shall 
cut off debate in the Senate but says merely 
that each House of Congress shall adopt its 
own rules. Last week the Senate, by a simple 
majority vote of 55 to 38, refused to adopt 
a new set of rules, So the old rules still pre- 
vail and, as long as at least one-third of the 
Senators stand up for States rights, they can 
by prolonged discussion prevent any bills 
from being voted on in the upper House of 
Congress that could cut down the rights of 
the States, 


We Must Protect American Labor and 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced in Congress a tariff bill 
designed to protect Connecticut's indus- 
tries and labor from an influx of cheap- 
labor foreign-made products. This bill 
has been changed from the quota bill 
that was introduced a year ago by my 
honorable colleague HENDERSON LANHAM. 
‘The changes that have been incorporated 
in this bill were the result of further 
study and consideration of the objections 
that are sometimes made against abso- 
lute quotas. 

Members of this House in whose home 
districts are located various industries 
that are adversely affected by import 
competition do not have to be told that 
we need a new approach to the problem. 
And I understand that several other 
Members of this body will join me in the 
introduction of a general import quota 
bill. I welcome the cooperation of my 
honorable colleagues, 

The remedies against injury from im- 
ports provided in recent years by Con- 
gress and to which we have looked suc- 
cessively with renewed hope as new laws 
were passed have now proved themselves 
ineffective. This is not because Con- 
gress has not legislated; nor is it because 
Congress has not sought to close loop- 
holes in the remedial legislation, such 
as the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

On the contrary, Congress has sought 
repeatedly to make the escape clause 
effective by amendments; and the law as 
it stands today seems to be what it was 
designed to be, namely, a remedy against 
serious injury from import competition. 
Unfortunately it has not operated in this 
way. Its intent has been largely nulli- 
fied by executive action. 

The trouble lies with the power vested 
in the President to modify or veto Tariff 
Commission recommendations. So long 
as this power remains and so long as the 
Department of State advises the Presi- 
dent, very few remedies recommended 
by the Tariff Commisison will see the 
light of day. They will be rejected as 
they have been on one pretext or an- 
other during the past 5 years, particu- 
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larly on grounds of avoiding the disturb- 
ance of international relations. 
The situation obviously cannot be rem- 
@died so long as the President retains 
veto power. ‘Therefore, legislation 
is needed to withdraw that power. 


However, in exploring the legislative 


Possibilities of correcting the unsatis- 
factory condition facing us I, together 
With others, have been struck by the in- 
adequacy of the old tariff remedies. 

The weakness of the tariff is particu- 
larly glaring in those instances where im- 
Ports come principally or in large part 
from Japan or other low-wage coun- 
tries. The rate would have to be raised 
to such a high level to be effective that 
it would appear exorbitant, possibly as 
high as 200 to 300 percent, Not only 
Would it be legislatively most difficult to 
Obtain such a rate but it would not be 
desirable in any case. A rate high 
enough to limit imports from Japan 
Would actually bar imports from coun- 
tries of higher wage standards and thus 
Would deliver our market over to Japan. 

would, of course, not be desirable. 

As a result of much thought and in- 
Quiry in an effort to find a more effective 
and more suitable remedy and after ex- 
amining. various alternatives we have 
Concluded that a system combining the 
tariff with import quotas will provide 
the best remedy. 

Iam fully aware that the Department 
Of State is opposed to import quotas; 
but I say to you that it is not the func- 
tion of that Department to regulate the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
This is the function of Congress; and 
We have but to take a look at what the 
State Department has done with the 
Dower delegated to the Executive by 
Congress to resolve that no longer should 
Our industry and the workers in the 
Plants that are hit hard by imports be 
left to the tender mercies of State De- 
bartment indifference or callousness. 

Without going into detail about the 
new quota plan it can be said that such 
a plan would overcome the principal 
weaknesses of the tariff alone and at the 
same time not be subject to the principal 
Objections to an absolute import quota— 
One of the remedies often suggested as 
an alternative to the tariff. 

I shall try to describe the tariff-quota 
Plan which has been incorporated into 
the bill that I have introduced, and to 
Set forth its advantages. 

One of the guiding principles of the 
Plan is a sharing of the domestic mar- 
ket with imports but without incurring 
the risk and the damage that may be 
inflicted by virtually unregulated im- 
Ports. In other words, the view is that 
domestic producers can live with imports 
without. being injured materially if im- 
Ports are properly regulated. This regu- 
lation does not contemplate cutting im- 
ports back severely, but would hold them 
within bounds. In some instances it 
would allow some margin of increase. 

If imports are held in bounds and do- 
mestic producers know that they will be 
held within reasonable bounds much of 
the fear of imports and, therefore, most 
of the damage resulting from them will 
be eliminated. At the same time no dam- 
age of any consequence will be done to 
imports, 
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The plan proposes that imports be 
measured by what is the most significant 
aspect of import competition, namely, the 
trend in the share of the market sup- 
plied by them. Merely measuring im- 
ports by volume in dollars or other com- 
mon denominator may be meaningless. 
What counts is how much of the mar- 
ket they are taking away and the prices 
at which the competing imports are sold. 

This being the case it seems clear that 
the best way to control imports is to 
hold them to some fair share of the mar- 
ket. This could be done by setting aside 
a given shere such as 10 or 20 percent 
and then not allowing any imports at 
all beyond that level. This restriction, 
called an absolute quota, however, of- 
fers considerable administrative bur- 
dens and is often opposed as being too 
rigid. It should be employed only where 
imports have already captured a large 
share of the market and no other remedy 
would suffice. 

The same end can be.accomplished, 
with a leeway for flexibility, by com- 
bining the tariff with a quota. In-this 
way a stated percentage share of the 
market for the product could be allowed 
to come in with the proviso that any im- 
ports in excess of that level must pay, 
let us say, the 1930 tariff rate. This 
should materially slow down the im- 
ports above the stated level. If it did 
not do so and if imports continued to 
take a larger share of the market, a 
secondary backstop would be set up. 
This would be in the nature of a sur- 
charge of 50 percent on the 1930 rate on 
all imports exceeding a further 5 per- 
cent share of the market. Such a rate 
could be expected to put a real brake on 
any additional imports. 

Imports could still increase from year 
to year if the domestic market should 
expand. They would, however, be cut 
back if the domestic market should 
shrink: For example, 10 percent of a 
shrunken market would be less than 10 
percent of a larger one. In this way 
imports, while sharing proportionately 
in an expanding market, would also 
share in a shrinking market. 

With an assurance of this kind domes- 
tic manufacturers could face the future 
with confidence so far as import com- 
petition is concerned. They could plan 
for plant expansion, increase in em- 
ployment or installation of new equip- 
ment, and could expend funds in adver- 
tising and sales-promotion campaigns, 
secure in the knowledge that imports 
would not take the expanded market 
from them. 

Provision is indeed made in the bill for 
absolute quotas if imports have gained 
25 percent or more of the domestic mar- 
ket for any particular product. How- 
ever, no absolute quota would be im- 
posed unless, in the opinion of the Tariff 
Commission, a tariff quota would not 
remedy the injury There is an excep- 
tion in those cases in which imports 
supply 50 percent or more of the market, 
In such cases a presumption in favor 
of the absolute quota would be created, 
In other words, the absolute quota would 
be given priority but if, in the opinion 
of the Commission, a tariff quota was 
adequate the latter would still be used. 

Action would be initiated as under 
the escape clause, that is, by application 
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of an interested party or by the Tariff 
Commission or upon resolution of either 
the Finance Committee or the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

The Tariff Commission would be the 
administering agency and would act only 
after public hearings. The bill lays down 
definite guide lines äs limits to Commis- 
sion discretion. , It spells out the share 
of the market and the trend of imports 
that would make a giyen product eligible 
for a quota. If the conditions specified 
in the law were found to be present a 
presumption of serious injury would be 
created; and it would require a majority 
vote of the Commission to overcome the 
presumption. This is to say that the 
burden of proof would be upon the oppo- 
sition instead of the applicants. Should 
& majority of the Commission not oppose 
the quota it would be established. The 
case would not go to the President for 
review. 

The tariff quota would have many ad- 
vantages over an absolute quota. It 
would not place imports into a strait-' 
jacket as would a rigid absolute quota. 
The amount of policing required would 
be held toa minimium. There would be 
no need to allocate imports among the 
countries of exportation. All imports up 
to the specified level would come in at 
the lower rate of duty. 

The objectives of the bill are consistent 
with such domestic legislation as the fair 
labor standards law, agricultural price 
supports, obligatory collective bargain- 
ing, and other interferences with the 
free economy that result in higher fixed 
cost burdens on industry. Our produc- 
ers have lost much. of their competitive 
flexibility because of obligations placed 
upon them by law. Therefore, it is only 
fair to shield them against the onslaught 
of foreign competition that is not simi- 
larly bound. That is what the quota 
bill would seek to do, and without inter- 
eg unnecessarily with the flow of 

ade. A 
_ The regulation of foreign commerce is 
a constitutional function of Congress 
and import quotas are a suitable instru- 
ment for such regulation. Properly de- 
vised the quota can also be an instru- 
ment of a liberal trade policy. The pres- 
ent bill would make it clear that Con- 
gress means to recapture its function. 

The bill would not repeal the trade- 
agreements program. It would even 
leave GATT untouched. On the other 
hand, its passage would serve notice that 
Congress will henceforth resume its re- 
sponsibility for the regulation of foreign 
commerce and that the State Depart- 
ment has no power to bind Congress to 
any particular course of action in such 
regulation. 

An important feature of the proposal _ 
is the offer of a higher quota to any for- 
eign product in the production of which 
wages are raised sufficiently to narrow 
significantly the gap between the foreign 
wages and those prevailing in the same 
industry in this country. This would put 
a premium on more liberal wage policies 
abroad and at the same time would dis- 
courage wage cutting as a means of sell- 
ing more goods in this market because it 
would not expand sales beyond the limit 
set or that could be set under the law. 

I make the plea that this bill be given 
hearings by the Committee on Ways and 
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Means at an early date. The time has 
come when we can no longer rely on the 
present legislation as it is administered 
to do what is necessary for many indus- 
tries and lines of agriculture in this 
country. It is as much in the interest of 
the workers in these industries as to the 
plant owners to hold a fair share of our 
own market under conditions of fair 
competition. The bill that I have intro- 
duced is designed to make this possible. 
I urge that way be made for its consid- 
eration on the floor during this session. 


General Pulaski—Poland—and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the program, to- 
gether with my remarks as principal 
speaker, covering the General Casimir 
Pulaski Day exercises held at Chelsea, 
Mass., on Sunday, October 7, 1956. 

The population of Chelsea contains a 
large number of people who are justi- 
fiably proud of their Polish origin. An- 
nually, and without fail, the commemo- 
ration of Pulaski Day is an outstanding 
event in the life of the community. 

It gives me pleasure to participate in 
this observance, because of the genuine 
patriotism, and the spirit of independ- 
ence, that is always in evidence. And to 
reaffirm our obligation as Americans, to 
do everything possible under the circum- 
stances, to encourage the people in Po- 
land to win permanent independence. 
Their long and heroic struggle against 
tyranny, epitomized by General Pulaski, 
who also helped our forefathers to win 
freedom for us, is the quality that we 
admire most in the Polish people. 

Pulaski Day is both an American and 
a Polish holiday, uniting us in the fra- 
ternity of those to whom freedom is the 
breath of life. 

{From the Chelsea (Mass.) Record of 
October 8, 1956] 

PoLaAND's FICHT FoR FREEDOM Is KEYNOTE 
OF GENERAL PULASKI, Day PARADE AND 
EXERCISES 
Tribute was paid the memory of one of 

Poland's greatest patriots and America's 

Revolutionary War heroes, Gen. Casimir Pu- 

laski, yesterday when the Polish United 

Societies, with the cooperation of the St. 

Stanislaus Parish, local and out-of-town vet- 

eran posts and auxiliaries, National Guard 

unit, and residents, participated in a parade 
and a speaking program at the Pulaski mon- 
ument in Chelsea Square. 

More than 5,000 persons participated in the 
imposing parade, a highlight of the celebra- 
tion, with marchers, including schoolchil- 
dren and youngsters from the greater Bos- 
ton area, following a course along Chestnut 
Street, Armory Street, and Broadway to the 
monument. 

Congressman THOMAS J. LANE was the prin- 
cipal speaker during the 25th local celebra- 
tion sponsored Jointly by the city’s Polish 
United Societies and the St. Stanislaus par- 
ish. Other notables who spoke at the mon- 
ument included Rey. Anthony Konieczny, 
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curate of the St. Stanislaus parish; Mayor 
Hugh J. McLaughlin, Karol Jasholski, editor 
of the Polish Daily News; Attorney Stanislaus 
Suchecki, president of the Polish American 
Congress, eastern Massachusetts district, and 
chairman of the observance, Willard Jagolta 
and Roman F. Pucko. 

In a stirring address Congressman LANE 
pointed out that Americans are proud of the 
faith and courage of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
father of the American cavalry, and Revolu- 
tionary War hero, and to the people of Po- 
land and the people of the United States 
his name is immortal, and as time goes on 
his fame will become universal. 

General Pulaski knew that freedom and 
tyranny can never live together. One, or the 
other, must prevail. We know that commu- 
nism will destroy itself, eventually, but only 
after it has brought much suffering to the 
world, 

“From every community where this day is 
honored, we send a message to the people of 
Poland and every captive country telling 
them that the spirit of Pulaski lives on in 


every true American. We have not forgotten ` 


those who yearn for lHberation. We shall 
bring public opinion to bear so that the 
United States shall speak up, time and again, 
for the emancipation of all who are enslaved. 
This is our duty as free-men,” the speaker 
said in part. 

The Pulaski Day program began at 10 a. m: 
when military units and civic organizations 
from Chelsea, Metropolitan Boston, and the 
North Shore paraded into St. Stanislaus 
Church for the celebration of a military 
mass offered by Rev. Felician Plichta. 

Very Reverend Szpara, pastor of the St. 
Stanislaus Church preached the sermon and 
spoke briefly of the deeds of Pulaski and re- 
called the miracles at Czestochowa when 300 
years ago the Polish Nation was invaded by 
the Russians, Turks, and Swedes and through 
the faith of their religion were able to defeat 
the enemy and so today through their con- 
tinued faith and prayer will soon, once again 
help to destroy communism and enjoy free- 
dom, a God-given human right, 

The senior girl's choir and the St. Stanis- 
laus Holy Name Society choir rendered spe- 
cially arranged selections under the direction 
of the church organist, Edmund Jagielski. 

At the close of the services the military 
units, bands, flagbearers, societies, and 
schoolchildren formed for the parade to the 
monument. 

Lt. Stanley Trocki was in charge of the 
police auxiliary unit. State commander of 
the Polish American Veterans, Inc., of Massa- 
chusetts, served as chief marshal of the pa- 
rade, assisted by Commander Henry Owocki 
of Post 13, PAV; Joseph J, Naroski, senior 
vice commander of the Coast Guard League, 
District 10; Edward Smigielski, past com- 
mander of the Chelsea Lyons Post; and Bo- 
leslaw Czyzewski, former member of the 
Chelsea Park Commission, 


GENERAL PULASKI—POLAND—AND FREEDOM 

A great man never dies. 

His spirit lives on as an example to the 
generations that follow him. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski, father of the Amer- 
ican cavalry, was a Revolutionary War hero. 

We are proud of his faith and his courage. 

To the people of Poland, and the people of 
the United States, his name is immortal. 

As time goes on, his fame will hecome 
universal, = 

Other men have fought for the independ- 
ence of their own native lands, but General 
Pulaski is outstanding because he fought for 
the freedom of humanity. He knew—far 
ahead of his time—that a world divided, half- 
slave, and half-free, cannot endure. 

That is the truth he pointed out to us so 
long ago. 

‘That is the message he would tell us today. 

In 1956—even as in 1776—there are people 
who care not about those who suffer under 
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tyranny, as long as they themselves are un“ 
touched by it. 

They talk about communism and its 
crimes, as if this terror were taking place 0” 
some far-distant planet and not on theif 
own earth. AS if it were happening t9 
strange creatures on Mars instead of theif 
fellow human beings in every captive coun- 
try, including Russia. 

General Pulaski knew that freedom and 
tyranny can never live together. One, or 
the other, must prevail. 

We know, that communism will destroy 
itself, eventually, but only after it bas 
brought much suffering to the world. 

The tragedy is that its evil career is pro- 
longed because free governments turn theif 
backs on the peoples of those nations that 
have been enslaved by communism, and 
refuse to offer them one word of encourage” 
ment, 

In one respect, freedom is like the alf 
we breathe, because it is necessary to life. 

But we Americans, having enjoyed it for 
so Jong, assume that it comes “ready-made, 
provided by nature, and requiring no work 
on our part to produce it or maintain it. 

No one—I repeat—no one advocates that 
we go to war in order to liberate the captivé 
nations. 

Avoidance of war, however, does not meat 
that we must become silent, inactive, and 
spineless. 

Suppose Pulaski had sald to himself, 85 


some American leaders do today, “Why should 


I bother myself with happenings in another 
country thousands of miles away?” 

If he and other fighters for freedom had 
not come to our aid, the American Revolu- 
tion might well have failed. 

At the head of the Pulaski Legion, he gavé 
his life in battle to help win the war for our 
independence. 

In return, he did not ask much of us. Only 
that we should not forget the struggles of 
other peoples for their freedom and give 
them at least our moral support. 

If General Pulaski were alive today, he 
would have been thrilled by the spirit of 
the people in Poznan, Poland, who rose up 
against their Communist oppressors. These 
brave people knew that they. did not have 
a chance, but they dared to fight and die 
for a principle. Their heroic example will - 
strengthen the Polish resistance, and un- 
nerve the Communists. 

But General Pulaski would have been dis- 
mayed by the silence of the American Gov- 
ernment, 

Not one word of tribute for these cour- 
ageous people of Poznan, 

Not one Indication that our Government 
sympathized with their revolt against 
tyranny. 

Only the moderation of complete silence. 

On this observance of Pulaski Day, we 
want to make clear that the strange indif- 
ference of the present administration does 
not represent the true sentiments of the 
American people. 

We have not forgotten the example of 
General Pulaski. 

His courage. 

His generosity, 

His regard for other people, 
poan his memory we have a debt of gratitude 

pay. 

From every community where this day is 
honored, we send a message to the people 
of Poland and every captive country telling 
them that the spirit of Pulaski lives on in 
every true American. 

We have not forgotten those who yearn 
for liberation. 

We shall bring public opinion to bear so 
that the United States shall speak up, time 
and again, for the emancipation of all who 
are enslaved, 

This is our duty as free men.” 


And as “patriots for humanity,” guided by 
the faith and example of great men like 


_ Gen, Casimir Pulaski, 


Influence of Congress on Military Strategy 
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oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very thoughtful address delivered by the 
senior Senator of New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavEz] to the Air War College. The 
address deals with the relationship of 
Congress to military strategy. Out of his 
long experience the Senator from New 
Mexico presents a viewpoint which 
should be studied carefully by those 
seeking to understand a complex matter. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLUENCE OF CONGRESS ON MILITARY 
STRATEGY 

General Giffin, faculty, and members of 
the Air War College, I consider it a very 
real honor to be invited to address the mem- 
bers of the Air War College. In my position 
on the Senate A: tions Committee, my 
connection with the Board of Visitors of the 
Air Academy, and as a private citizen I have 
always been an avid supporter of our Alr 
Force and have long felt that the greatest 
security of this country lies in having the 
strongest and finest air force in the world. 
The select to whom I am speaking 
represents, I know, the pick of the men whose 
ability and courage in their chosen field are 
unequalled in any other nation. 

Thus, knowing a little about your own 
backgrounds, I confess I was a bit startled 
when asked to speak on the subject of mili- 
tary strategy. - 

But since I shall not discuss military strat- 
egy but relationship of the Congress to 
military strategy, perhaps I shall be on safe 
ground. 

MILITARY STRATEGY DEFINED 

When we speak of the influence of Con- 
gress on military strategy, the first ques- 
tion which comes to mind is what is meant 
by the term. Obviously, I will use it in its 
broadest sense, It will not mean, for ex- 
ample, strategy as Clausewitz defined it, “the 
use of battles in furtherance of war,” but 
rather, the most effective use of our military 
machine for the general welfare, 

CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Founding Fathers of this Nation 
realized from the start the necessity of pro- 
viding a military force sufficient to repel or 
discourage foreign invasion and suppress pos- 
sible civil insurrection, Madison pointed out 
that public force must be used, when re- 
sistance to the laws required it, otherwise the 
society itself must be destroyed. And Jus- 
tice Joseph Storey was later to state that the 
surest means of avoiding war is to be pre- 
pared for it in peace. To these men, then, 
a standing military force was as 
essential to the continued safety of our coun- 


At the same time, the men who wrote the 
Constitution were profoundly aware of the 
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need for safeguards against the misuse of 
such a force once it was created. Their re- 
cent experience with the redcoats of King 
George reminded them, as we find in the Fed- 
eralist papers, that the people might well 
find themselves crushed between standing 
armies and perpetual taxes, and that the 
liberties of Rome proved the final victim of 
her military triumphs. 

With this in mind, the Constitutional Con- 
vention placed in the hands of the Con- 
gress the power to provide for the common 
defense and the general welfare of the United 
States; the power to declare war; and the 
power to raise and support armies and a navy. 

They did this with the knowledge that the 
Congress was to be the expression of the 
will of the majority of the people. It gave 
them assurance to provide that one branch 
of the Congress and one-third of the other 
branch were to be elected every 2 years. 

With even greater caution they provided 
that the President—another elected official— 
but separate from the Congress—shall be the 
commander in chief. They even added a 
further safeguard against the Congress it- 
self: that no appropriation of money for 
the support of the Army shall be for a longer 
term than 2 years. 

Then, in article I, section 8, the Founding 
Fathers further stated that the Congress 
shall have the power to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

It is on these constitutional provisions, in 
dealing with defense matters, that the power 
of the Congress rests. 

Obviously this is both a responsibility and 
a sacred trust. What is involved here are 
the peace and security of our country and 
the welfare of our people. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that more time is spent by Con- 
gress in dealing with matters relating to 
defense than with any other single problem 
area. 

Writers on the subject of the constitu- 
tional powers of the Government agree that 
the power of the National Government in 
wartime is clear, but there is doubt as to 
which branch—the executive or the legisla- 
tive—may exercise that power. Thus Madi- 
son found that Congress was given the right 
to declare war rather than to make war be- 
cause the latter might be understood to con- 
duct it, which was an executive function. 
And the courts have stated that “the Presi- 
dent cannot, under the disguise of military 
orders, evade the legislative regulations by 
which he in common with the Army must be 
governed; and cannot in the dis- 
guise of rules for the government of the 
Army impair the authority of the President 
as commander in chief.” 

Down through the pages of our history we 
will find both the executive and the legisla- 
tive jealous of their prerogatives. That our 
Government has emerged stronger and bet- 
ter balanced through the years is a tribute 
both to the wisdom of the initial planners 
of the Constitution and the willingness on 
the part of both branches to place the wel- 
fare of the country above personal convic- 
tions, 

BASIC DEFENSE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE CONGRESS 

In the discharge of its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities for the Armed Forces, the Con- 
gress is faced with three fundamental man- 
dates. These are as follows: 


1. To provide the basic legislation neces- 
sary for the operation of the Defense Estab- 
lishment; 

2, To provide adequate funds for the main- 
tenance and operation of that establishment; 
and 

3. To ascertain, through the investigative 
process, that the substantive laws and the 
appropriation acts are carried out according 
to the intent of the Congress. 

The problems arising from this congres- 
sional responsibility are many and complex, 
Some of the major areas I have grouped for 
convenience sake into what may be called 
the four “M's.” These are money, men, Mma- 
teriel, and management. Let us examine 
each briefly. 

Money: For the present fiscal year the Con- 
gress appropriated for the Department of De- 
Tense a little over $36 billion dollars. This is 
58 percent of the total amount appropriated 
for the operation of the whole Government. 
It is 20 times the amount appropriated for 
defense in the last peacetime year of 1940, 
and it is 40 percent of the amount appro- 
priated in 1944, when our defense appropria- 
tions reached an all-time high. Present de- 
fense efforts and commitments from past 
wars take almost 90 percent of the annual 
budget. 

To equate the needs of the military to the 
capacity of the Nation to absorb these vast 
expenditures has no easy solution. One 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated 
the matter simply: “If we do not have war, 
I am asking for too much money; if we 
do have war, I am not asking for nearly 
enough.” The Congress would like nothing 
better than to appropriate much larger sums 
for defense, if needed, than it does. So 
would the departments, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the President, the Bureau of the 
Budget. Yet each of these control groups 
makes reductions in worthwhile requests 
because, in the overall picture, the total of 
the requests would strain the economy of 
the country. 

I am sure that the general public does not 
realize that congressional cuts of appropria- 
tions for the Armed Forces are almost negli- 
gible when compared with the reductions 
made by the executive branch. Furthermore, 
at no time in my memory has Congress cut 
Defense Department requests so as to im- 
pair the carrying out of the overall strategic 
concepts of the establishment. On the other 
hand, the Congress has made very sizable 
increases in appropriations—over and above 
the President's request—not once but re- 
peatedly. Of this I shall speak later. 

We believe strongly in economy, but we 
do not place it above national security when 
we vote. a 

2. Men: Next to the problem of adequate 
funds is the manpower problem. You are 
as familiar as I with many of its aspects. 

Not only is the Congress concerned with 
actual levels of forces, but we are required 
to be intimately familiar with a myriad of 
details such as promotion procedures and 
policies, retirements, pay scales, commissar- 
ies, and exchanges, dependents schooling and 
a host of others. 

These problems associated with manpower 
are {frequently the most perplexing, dealing 
as they do with human values as well as 
defense objectives. 

3. Materiel: Because of the tremendous 
advances in the sciences in recent years, this 
is a relatively new problem which has en- 
grossed the Congress, along with much of the 
scientific brains of the country. Basically 
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it. poses the questioh, “Are we progressing 
rapidly enough in the development and pro- 
curement of modernized weapons and ma- 
teriel?” This subject is probably the source 
of more congressional inquiries than any 
other, 

Because of our interests, we have actually 
forced the acceleration in the research and 
development program on new weapons and 
weapons systems. We continue to push the 
production of the most modern military air- 
craft and are intimately concerned in assur- 
ing accelerated missiles development and 
production. 

4. Management: Congressional problems 
related to this subject include most of the 
investigative work of congressional commit- 
tees. The subject matter is varied, and in- 
cludes such items as the economical and 
efficient use of funds, manpower, and mate- 
riel; the question as to whether the Depart- 
ments are well organized and well prepared 
for their functions; and the problem of inter- 
service rivalries, 

It is through the search for satisfactory 
answers to these questions that the Congress 
has entered into the field of military strategy. 


CAUSES OF CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST IN 
MILITARY STRATEGY 


T believe that at no time in our history 
has the Congress’taken as much interest in 
the policies of the military establishment 
as it has since World War IT. One reason for 
this has been the introduction of thermonu- 
clear weapons. Another war, if it comes, 
will dwarf other wars by comparison, It is 
the responsibility of the Congress to assure 
itself and the American people that we are 
preparing ourselves properly for our defense. 
If we are ever caught napping, it will be a 
permanent sleep for democracy. 

Another reason, I believe, is the end of 
isolationism. In terms of heavy bomber 
soeed, the world has shrunk to one-third its 
size 10 years ago. We no longer have two 
great oceans as bastions of cefense. The 
safety of nautical miles has been destroyed 
by the supersonic power of the Jet thrust. 

From another viewpoint, isolationism died 
with the beginnings of foreign eid. The pil- 
lions of dollars we have poured into friendly 
hands around the globe for military defense 
have tied our strategic concepts with those 
of foreign countries. The necessity for the 
Congress to make a thorough examination of 
these vast sums yearly hns of itself brought 
about interest in our unified defense. 

Still another reason is the complexity of 
modern warfare. You gentlemen are familiar 
with the mechanical labyrinth which is the 
foundation of the modern war machine. 
But its effect on the economy of the country, 
on the taxpayer, on a multitude of contrac- 
tors and workers, on our youth and schools 
and universities are responsibilities of the 
Congress. 

Congress has asserted this responsibility 
largely when it has believed phases of defense 
planning are lagging behind current military 
requirements, when controversies have oc- 
curred, and when weaknesses of policy or 
individuals have revealed soft spots which 
require remedy. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, when he was Chief 
of Staff, stated, “under our form of govern- 
ment, the military policy of the United States 
is shaped by the Congress, not by the Armed 
Forces * * * because the Congress controls 
the appropriations which in the final analysis 
control the military policy.” 

The realization of this does not le lightly 
on the heads of congressional leaders. 

EXAMPLES OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

I should like now to give you a few ex- 
amples of congressional awareness of its re- 
sponsibility in maintaining a strong defense, 

The Armed Services Committees, which 
handle substantive legislation, the Appropri- 
ations Committees, the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations and the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy have all assumed impor- 
tant roles. 
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From the Armed Services Committees came 
the National Security Act of 1947. This was 
the legislation which created the National 
Security council, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Unified Department of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. No legislation 
has ever had more lasting strategic effect on 
military policy. 

Since then the Congress has delved into 
the B-36 controversy, the cancellation of the 
65,000-ton carrier, the question whether stra- 
tegic bombing furthered the national ob- 
jectives, the reduction in strength of the 
Marine Corps and the Marine air arm, the 
problem of planning for partial mobilization, 
the use of inactive reservists, the reasons for 
the ammunition shortage in Korea, pro- 
curement policies, the Nike-Talos contro- 
versy, and, of course, the adequacy of our air- 
power. 

THE MACHINERY OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


You will note that most of the Instances 
just referred to were either legislative or in- 
vestigative in character. This brings us to 
the fiscal relationship of the Congress with 
the Defense Establishment, which is handled 
by the Appropriations Committees through 
the machinery of hearings. Despite the 
many commitments of Senators, hearings on 
the defense bill are usually long and ex- 
haustive. This past year our Senate hearings 
began on May 8 and did not conclude until 
June 12. They ran to over 1,300 compact 
pages of testimony from every branch of the 
servicts from the Secretary of Defense to the 
smallest of units. 

Tremendous masses of material are util- 
ized by the Members in their consideration 
of the defense bill. In addition to the 
budget itself, the Members have the testi- 
mony, including prepared statements, to refer 
to. Constant reference is made to the so- 
called justifications, the Air Force alone last 
year presenting over.50 volumes of these 
justifications which were examined by the 
committee and its staff. 

Most of the members of the Defense Sub- 
committees have served for many years re- 
viewing defense requirements. This is also 
true of the members of the Armed Services 
Committees. To give a few examples, Chair- 
man Haypen of the Senate. Appropriations 
Committee has been dealing with defense 
appropriations since 1927, Senator RUSSELL, 
also chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, since 1933, Senator Batpars since 
1937; Senator SALTONSTAĽL since 1947; Chair- 
man Manon, of the Defense Subcommittee 
of the House Approriations Committee, has 
worked on defense appropriations since 1940, 
Congressman CANNON, chairman of the full 
committee, since 1929, Congressman TABER 
since 1923. Chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Congressman VINSON, 
has been studying defense legislation since 
1917. I cannot equal Mr. Vinson's long rec- 
ord. I have been associated with the de- 
fense budget for only 18 years. 

In addition many Members of Congress 
have backgrounds of military service. Of 
the 23 members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, 17 have served in the Armed 
Forces. 


The members are constantly adding to 
their knowledge by visiting field installations 
during the time when Congress is not in ses- 
sion. Staff members are at work 12 months 
of the year reviewing defense problems and 
preparing information for the use of the 
committees. 

This impressive record, I believe, speaks 
for itself. Certainly no stone is left un- 
turned by the members to make themselves 
as well informed on defense matters as is 
humanly possible. : 

SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ACTION 

IN 1940 

During my own congressional life I have 
been closely associated with the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and that commit- 
tee’s relationship to the Department of De- 
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fense. I believe that it will help provide & 
fuller understanding of the role of the Con-" 
gress in securing a strong Defense Establish- 
ment if I recount certain highlights of those 
years. 

I came on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in January of 1939. Eight months 
later Hitler marched into Poland and World 
War. II began. The following April the War 
Department came before our committee to 
defend its budget for the fiscal year 1941. 

After hearing several days’ testimony, the 
committee was not satisfied with the nomi- 
nal amounts included in the additional re- * 
quest. As one member stated, “Anyone who 
reads the hearings will note that the prin- 
cipal discussion is not what was in the bill, 
but what ought to be in the bill in order 


properly to meet the situation which con- 
fronts us.” 


As A result of this committee dirsatiefac- 
tion with the amounts requested, a confiden- 
tial letter was sent to the War Department. 
Departmental officials were told that al- 
though they might feel bound by budget 
limitations, the committee was not, The 
lettcr requested full information as to what 
changes should be made in the bill to accom- 
plish a stronger defense. 

After the letter was sent, but before a reply 
was received, Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg were invaded. ‘ 


Six days after the reply was received, the 
Sonate committee reported a bill which in- 
creased the amounts to be provided for the 
War Department by 100 percent. Subsequent 
events were ample proof of the wicdom of the 
Senate's position. 

For the most part through the years the 
Congress and its committees have accepted 
military policies as Initiated by our defense 
planners. But the Congress has not hesi- 
tated on occasion in voicing its doubt as to 
the adequacy of certain phases of our Defense 
posture. 


SEVENTY CROUP AIR FORCE 


As long ago as in April of 1948—2 years 
before Korea—the Congress sensed the inade- 
quacy of our air power, and over the objec- 
tions of the administration increased funds 
for the Air Force by over $100 million to pro- 
vide for an air force of 70 groups. You will 
recall tiat these funds were subsequently 
impounded. 

IMPOUNDMENT OF FUNDS 


The question often is asked, “Is the role 
of Congress limited to accepting or reducing 
Defense budget requests since it is the prero- 
gative of the executive to impound the funds 
appropriated when they exceed the amount 
of the President's request?” 

My answer to that is a vehement “No.” 

It is true that the President has on oc- 
casion impounded funds appropriated by the 
Congress. It is also true that the President 
has refused to obligate funds included in his 
own request. He impounded funds in 19438, 
as I mentioned, for the 70 group Air Force. 
He did so, in effect at least, in 1956 with 
funds to maintain -the Marine Corps at the 
then present strength. I shall speak about 
this in a moment. 

The responsibility for these reductions in 
potential power lies then with the Executive, 
and not with the Congress. And the effect 
of moral suasion, public pressure, and an 
open mind may yet bring the Executive 
around to the thinking of the Congress. 
Certainly, the Congress was proved right in 
regard to the need for more Air Power sub- 
sequent to 1948. We can only hope that fu- 
ture events will not give it further jus- 
tification. 4 

DIFFICULTY IN ELICITING WITNESSES’ 
CONVICTIONS 


When the Congress doubts that the funds 
requested by the Executive are suficient to 
Provide adequate defense, it finds most wit- 
nesses extremely reiuctant to venture ‘their 
own opinions, 
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During and after the Korean emergency, 
the hearings before congressional committees 
were replete with such questions as “do you 
have enough money?” Many times we have 
despaired when the answers have been 
guarded and equivocal “yesses,” couched in 
ambiguous language. Sometimes the an- 
swer will be, “within the limits of the budg- 
etary ceilings imposed upon us, and short of 
all-out war, we believe the funds to be suf- 
ficient,” or more briefly: “We stand by the 
budget estimate.” These answers are under- 
standable, human, and predicated upon the 
rule that requires support of policies laid 
down by a higher command, but they do not 
ease the problems of the Congress in de- 
termining the adequacy and the correctness 
of the Executive's strategic concept. I might 
add that notable exceptions to this has been 
the candid and forthright testimony of Gen- 
erals Vandenberg, Twining, Ridgway, and 
LeMay. 

1956 MARINE AMENDMENTS 

There are a number of recent examples of 
congressional action when the adequacy of 
the budget was questioned. 

A little over a year ago, my subcommittee 
felt that the administration’s cuts in Ma- 
rine Corps strength were ill advised and un- 
timely. As a result, funds were provided 
which would have maimtained the Marine 
Corps at a constant strength. But these 
funds were never allocated to the Marine 
Corps. 

1956 AIR FORCE SPENDING 

In another instance, during the consider- 
ation of the 1956 budget, many Members of 
the Senate expressed grave doubts as to the 
adequacy of the Air Force production goals. 
These doubts became very real alarm when 
the Defense Department released informa- 
tion previously unpublished, about recent 
advances in the Soviet’s air capabilities. 
The, resulting furor was only quieted when 
the Secretary of Defense came before our 
committee, requested, and received increase 
of $356 million over the amount previously 
provided. This additional sum permitted 
the Air Force to increase the production rate 
of the B-52 bomber by 35 percent over the 
previously planned production rate, and per- 
mitted the conversion of the B-36 heavy 
bomber wings to B-52 jet aircraft at an 
earlier date than contemplated. Although 
{t cannot be proved, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the grave alarm voiced by Con- 
gress over the unlooked for advances in 
Russian capability had a very real influence 
over the rightful decision of the Department 
to ask for additional funds immediately. 

1957 BILLION-DOLLAR AMENDMENT 

Again, in this past session of the Con- 
gress, I believed that the funds requested 
for the Air Force were far short of providing 
us with an air strength necessary to our 
needs in such troubled times. At my insist- 
ence, we invited General LeMay to testify 
on the requirements of the Strategic Air 
Command. In addition, the high-ranking 
officials were searchingly questioned regard- 
ing related aspects of our defense needs. 
As a result, I offered an amendment which 
added a billion dollars to the Air Force ap- 
propriation for strategic bombers, tactical 
aircraft, tankers, and research and develop- 
ment. The amendment passed and some of 
these funds have, I understand, been utilized. 


ANOTHEE BATTLE LOOMING? 


And now in this coming year it looks as 
though another fight is shaping up. The 
Secretary of Defense in a memorandum to 
the members of the Armed Forces Policy 
Council on November 26, last, stated that: 
“It is evident that the tactical air forces 
programed for Army support should be re- 
considered and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been requested to furnish me—the Secre- 
tary of Defense—with their recommenda- 
tions for specific adjustments as to the 
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number and types of planned Army guided 
missile and unguided rocket units and with 
the number of Air Force tactical wings which 
may be eliminated as a result of these de- 
cisions.” 

If this is another attempt to reduce the 
137-wing Air Force goal, I, for one, shall do 
everything in my power to defeat that pur- 
pose. I do not believe that in this time of 
world stress it is practical to reduce pro- 
duction goals in this essential weapon of 
defense. I stated when I first learned of 
this proposal that Congress has a responsi- 
bility here. I think we will win out on this 
matter as we did before. 

CONCLUSION 

I and my committee know that materiel 
resources are not the sole determiner of 
military effectiveness. In the last analysis 
our’ real strength lies in the caliber of men 
within the services. I know of your prob- 
lems in recruiting and retaining skilled 
manpower. Our action to provide medical 
care for your dependents, to improve the 
survivors’ benefit program, to increase reen- 
listment bonuses, to provide for increased 
military housing, to authorize increased 
mileage and temporary duty allowances, to 
improve retirement benefits, Just to cite a 
few, were all designed to improve your life 
in a military career. I also recognize that 
more must be done and I visualize the need 
for a readjustment in the rates of military 
pay for technical personnel. 

This country and all the free world are 
today threatened by a force which is as strong 
as it is evil. Men like yourselves stand ready 
to make the necessary sacrifices so that our 
country and our way of life shall endure. 

You are the military planners of the fu- 
ture. As such, you can expect the Congress 
to continue to play an active role in evolving 
those programs which so profoundly effect 
our daily life and our national safety. 

If the efforts of the Congress’ at times 
appear laborious it is because of the com- 
plexities involved. But in our concern for 
effective military forces we are just as cog- 
nizant of our responsibilities to you and your 
families as we are of our responsibilities to 
the American people—those whom you 
serve. 

Through a clearer understanding of our 
mutual convictions and our mutual prob- 
lems we can work together toward the com- 
mon goal of peace and security. 


Senator John Stennis’ Address Before 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal Plant- 
To-Prosper Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
a very thoughtful speech delivered be- 
fore the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
plant-to-prosper forum by Senator JoHN 
C. STENNIS, of Mississippi, at Memphis, 
Tenn., on December 21. 

Hansen, Administrator of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, was also on the 
program, and Senator STENNIS was in- 
troduced by Frank Ahlgren, editor of the 
Commercial Appeal, and the enthusiastic 
sponsor of the plant-to-prosper annual 
competition. 

The speech follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ahlgren, distinguished 
guests and friends of the plant-to-prosper 
audience, I first want to thank Mr. Ahlgren 
for his very generous introduction. I am 
delighted to be vouched for by this great 
news editor and splendid leader in our Mid- 
south. 

I want to express also my appreciation to 
Mr, Hansen for coming here today and join- 
ing in this program and to congratulate 
him for his fine knowledge and understand- 
ing of the people and the problems of our 
area, I predict for him that which has al- 
ready started—an outstanding administra- 
tion by an understanding and able man who 
has & big heart for the farm people. 


READS OF PROGRAM 


Friends, you know, when we go to Wash- 
ington we have to give up a great deal of, 
our home things, but happily for me there 
is one thing that I have never given up yet, 
and that is reading the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, and I read it every day—the old re- 
lMable—take it along with me. Among other 
things that I thoroughly enjoy during the 
course of the year is reading about this 
wonderful plant-to-prosper program. 

I am deeply honored to be here today with 
the leaders, Mr. Ahlgren and his fine 
staff, the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
the other sponsors of this wonderful pro- 
gram, but more particularly with the par- 
ticipants, the people that live out on the 
land and love the land. 


The great appeal the program has to me 
is that it reaches not only the large land- 
owner, but the middle group landowner, the 
very small landowner, and not only that— 
those that do not yet own land but have 
visions of it, dreams of it, and have plans 
about it, and are striving to bring those plans 
about. 

Now I want to emphasize in the very be- 
ginning that there is not now, and there 
won't be, in my opinion, any kind of a gov- 
ernment program that will be a substitute 
for the necessary qualities and virtues of in- 
dividual self-reliance represented by grit and 
determination and a willingness to make a 
start at the bottom if necessary and build 
upward from year to year. I don’t think 
there will ever be a substitute for that Jn 
American life and I hope there will never be. 


SEEK BETTER WAYS 


Also, we must always be willing to look 
for better uses and better methods of farm- 
ing and be willing to carry them out—better 
seed, better fertilizers, better uses of our 
land, and take advantage of all advancement 
that agricultural research and agricultural 
planning may do. But in addition we are en- 
titled to the assistance of our great Govern- 
ment when the individual farmer cannot go 
all the way. 

And, by the way, friends, there's a great 
deal of current thought now that the small 
farmer is on the way out. We are talking 
now of a matter of business instead of a way 
of life. We are talking about it being solely 
a matter of efficiency. Well, let me tell you 
one thing: We must always look to those 
of efficiency, but I totally disagree with any 
kind of philosophy, be it found in govern- 
ment, be it found in business, or in agen- 
cies or associations or any group, that family 
life on the farm is solely a matter of effi- 
ciency or is a business proposition. 

I believe that the greatest asset the Amer- 
ican Government has today is the way of 
old-fashioned Americanism, thought and 
habits and conduct and ideals of our people 
that live on the land, the family-sized farm. 

I believe it is the greatest asset in our 
political thought and that people reared 
there come nearer thinking and acting and 
voting the old-fashioned Americanism than 
any one other group. And I believe further’ 
that it is the great spiritual reservoir of 
this Nation as it has been for many decades 
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past. And I pray and hope that it will be for 
many, many years to come. 


A WAY OF LIFE 


Tt Is not necessarily an economic unit, it 
is a way of life, I think one of the primary 
functions of our Government is to make it 
possible for that group, those who live on 
the land asa way of life and rear their fam- 
ilies there, to make it possible for that group 
to survive and they will survive as long as 
the cards are not marked against them and 
as long as the avenue for development is left 


open. 

Pand that is one of the great goals and one 
of the great contributions that this great 
plant-to-prosper program is doing. And in 
that connection, that brings up the question 
of what we are going to do with our land in 
years to come. Who is going to own the land 
in Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
southeast Missouri? I hope we will go very 
slowly, my friends, in selling and disposing 
of our land. It should be put to construc- 
tive uses, of course, and I am not in sym- 
pathy with absentee ownership of land. But 
those of you who have your land or are plan- 
ning to buy some, let's continue to put that 
high value on it. 

‘Those who are thinking of selling, be sure 
you get value if you have to sell, but let's 
keep the land within the ownership of the 
people who live here and love that land. We 
now have 168 million people in the United 
States. It is estimated that by 1965 we will 
have almost 200 million people, and that's 
not too long off. But there's not going to be 
any more land, Let's think a long time be- 
fore we thoughtlessly or carelessly dispose of 
our land. 

OUTSTANDING FACTOR 


Now may I briefly mention what I believe 
is one of the outstanding contributions to 
this plant-to-prosper program and the great 
host of agricultural agents, technicians of 
the Department of Agriculture, both men 
and women, that we have throughout the 
great Midsouth area. I deeply appreciate 
their fine leadership over the years. I think 
perhaps the greatest contribution they have 
made and this program has made are the 
great strides forward in diversification—the 
diversification of the use of our lands plus 
improved methods. 

I shall not stop to relate here the details 
now but it shows what can be done by the 
people who have the grit and the determina- 
tion and want to improve their land and their 
place, led by technicians and agricultural 
leaders through new methods, shows what 
vast opportunities lie before us and what 
real achievement and accomplishments can 
be done. I refer briefly to the cattle indus- 
try that’s doubling, tripling, and quadrupling 
by the decades in our great era—the growing 
of rice, the growing of soy beans, the growing 
of more corn, and, of course, greatly increas- 
ing the production of the old reliable cut 
which has already been mentioned. 

May I mention too, very briefily, the great 
possibilities, as I see it, that Me before your 
group and development further of our for- 
estry possibilities. Maybe not so much in 
thls immediate area here of Memphis but 
throughout the Midsouth. I was called on 
recently to give a summary of our major agri- 
cultural problems in Mississippi and I said I 
believed I could sum it up generally in two 
words, and that was “idle acres.” And that 
summary applies in a great measure to the 
arcas of other States represented here today. 

REFORESTATION NEEDED 


Those areas have more than 84 million 
acres now that need reforestation and only 
11 percent of that need has been met. In- 
come from forest products from the area 
represented here today, represents more than 
$1 billion per year. 

I understand from reliable sources that 
income could almost be doubled within less 
than 10 years. The major part of the great 
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manufacturing development, industrial de- 
velopemnt, for this area lies in the future of 
the raw product, the forest product that we 
are learning better how to grow. 


TELLS OF FOREST TRIP 


Why, when I recently went through north- 
ern Minnesota at the request of the National 
Forestry Commission where they showed me 
their model 2,000-acre forest, we marched 
through the great land there and saw 16-inch 
trees on the average. They told me all the 
good things about the magnificent forest ex- 
cept one thing, that I was primarily inter- 
ested to know, and that was the age of those 
16-inch trees. 

I asked that question and was amazed at 
the answer, when he told me the average age 
was 100 years. One hundred years to grow a 
16-inch tree that those of us in this area can 
grow in 18-20-25 years. Our long growing 
season, our great rainfall points out the pos- 
sibilities especially in view of the great pulp- 
wood industries, that’s just beginning to 
grow, offering an actual income and an actual 
market here only 8 years after pine seedlings 
are planted in soil that is now largely going 
to waste, 

NEED FOR FARM CREDIT 


May I mention quite briefly, the continu- 
ing need for farm credit, on a sound basis, of 
course. It must always be made available 
and offered by the Government to supple- 
ment local lending agents—longtime loans 
for the growth of these pine seedlings that I 
have mentioned. I think that, without any- 
one being at fault particularly, it has been 
one of the great drawbacks for our area of 
the country for many, many decades—our 
lack of adequate farm credit on a longtime 
basis. 

And I pledge you so far as I am concerned 
a continuation of what I believe now is a 
sound program. 

And may I mention our research program? 
Although I went to an agricultural college 
and I haye been connected with agriculture 
and agricultural people all my life, it took 
the editor of the Commercial Appeal to fully 
awaken my realization for the need of long- 
term research. He was one of those that 
contributed greatly to my-thinking as well 
as inspired me, 

We now have a program of research. I 
am embarrassed in a way to mention the 
figures that we spend for military research, 
but without elaboration, you might be sur- 
prised to know that last year we spent al- 
most $2 billion for military research. 

So, the few million dollars that we spend 
for agricultural research you readily see is 
not what is a threat to the balancing of the 
budget, nor a threat to cause your income 
tax to go up. 

TELLS OF RESEARCH 


And when I say “research,” I’m not talking 
about just producing more on the same 
ground, Someone sald we have a surplus 
now. 

Agricultural research now is going into 
the fields of reducing the cost of production, 
reducing the cost of processing the agricul- 
tural product, increasing the quality of 
growth, trying to find new crops to grow 
on our land that we already have and new 
uses and additional uses for old crops, ex- 
periments with reference to new equipment 
and new ideas for the farm, extending all 
this into livestock, diseases of livestock, para- 
sites, more products for the same feed and 
better pastures, great experiments going on 
in the field of irrigation, the methods to 
use, the cost of applying the water, and the 
extension of service it takes this research 
product and tries it out on the people that 
live on the land. 

A striking illustration I found In my home 
State—a young dairyman with a very small 
herd. An agricultural agent came along 
and made some suggestions to him about 
feeding his cows and he actually doubled 
his milk production within less than 60 days 
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without additional cost for feed, elther in 
money cost or in amount of feed, by changing 
the formula of the mixture. This shows the 
tremendous possibilities that lie ahead in 
research and the application of that research, 
and I pledge you to continue a fght for a 
long-range program. The necessary money, 
as I see it, is relatively small after all, to 
carry on those far-reaching programs, be- 
cause I believe that, after all is said and done, 
the gateway to the future of farming is the 
long-range fundamental development; and 
what farming is going to mean to our area 
is determined more by this long-range pro- 
gram of research than any other one thing. 


COTTON PROGRAM CITED 


May I mention, in passing; that which is of | 
vital importance to our area and that is the 
cotton program. I hope and I think that we 
will always have to have a cotton program 
and I don't believe that the 90-percent sup- 
port price nor the sliding support price on 
the Government loan for cotton is the answer. 
I do not believe either one of those systems 
serves the purpose. 

Why, we had 3 years of acreage reduction 
that has already reduced the parity sup- 
port on the basis of 1953 to only 54 percent of 
parity. We cannot stand to continue dev- 
astating acreage reduction like we have been 
subjected to. F think a more realistic pro- 
gram will have to fundamentally meet the 
competitions of cotton, the competition at 
home with synthetics, and the competition 
abroad from foreign growers. 

We are going to have to have a price to 
keep us in the market. There must also be a 
protection to farm income and there must bè 
a program that will keep in balance the 
supply and demand on a more uniform basis, 
not a great surplus 1 year, and 2 years later, 
the surplus all gone and unusual acres again. 
I think that program must necessarily carry 
a finer measure of protection for the small- 
and family-size farm. A 


CAN'T CARRY LOAD 


I am sure the farmers cannot carry the 
entire load of a cotton program along those 
lines, but with the wage-and-hour law as it 
is, with industry having the protection that 
it does from the tariffs, I feel like the Govern- 
ment, of necessity, will have to carry part 
of the load of adjustments. And I haye au- 
thored the resolution now in the Appropria- 
tions Committee calling for a special study of 
the effect of these various price supports on 
the consumption of cotton. 

That's what we must have. And I hope . 
that with the study completed and more 
facts before us and with reference to the ef- 
fect of these different programs, that we will 
be able to work out a more balanced pro- 
gram, that may have to surrender something 
in the way of price support in order to get 
more acres that we can produce on and work 
on our farm. 

Now, I have given you the highlights of 
some of the things that I think may affect 
you in our future and you can rightly say to 
yourself: “Well, Srennis, you're talking 
about all those fine things, what kind of a 
world are we going to have to live in and 
work in, anyway?” 

What about the threatening war clouds in 
the Middle East. Our boys still are having 
to answer the selective-service call, the peo- 
ple subjected to this enormous taxation to 
take care of the tremendous military pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps, I should take a few minutes along 
that line of thought. 

Things do not look good. There's trouble- 
some times in the Middle East. I think 
there is going to be troublesome times at any 
places in the world that Russia can stir up 
trouble. 

SAW OPPORTUNITY 

I'm not basing my remarks upon the long- 
time enmity, and it is almost hatred, be- 
tween the Jewish people in Israel and the 
Arabian people represented by Egypt and 
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other nations. I am not referring to the 
difference between France and England on 
one side and the United States on the other, 
and leaders in the Western World. I am re- 
ferring to the role that Russia is trying to 
Play in coming in any taking over the Middle 
East. AndIthink that isinvasion, I think, 
friends, that when the British pulled out of 
the Suez area in 1954 that they left a pos- 
sible trouble spot and Nasser tried to move 
in and take it over and couldn't. 

Russia saw her opportunity. I think that 
unless we let Russia know in no uncertain 
terms that we are going to stop her, I believe 
that she will eventually move into the Middle 
East, perhaps through Syria, and eventually 
take over that area by force. Now what is 
their objective? Do they want the Suez 
Canal? ‘Those nations over there know Rus- 
sia wants one thing and that one thing is the 
necessary to complete her war machine. 
Without it, she will not be able to carry on a 
Major war and that’s a three-letter word—oil, 

Ruesia is trying to move in and take over 
the oil of that great Middle Eastern area. 
Now who can stop her? Can those Arabian 
nations stop her? Not if they want to, but 
they can be pushed aside like a straw. Their 
per capita income is only €81 per year in 
Egypt, not per month, per year. Countries 
like that cannot stop a formidable power in 
these days of force and military might. Is 
there anyone that can stop her except us? 
No, unfortunately, the answer is "No," So I 
think we are faced with the proposition that 
Within the next few months, and we have 
been burning daylight already, we are going 
to have to let Russia know in unmistakable 
terms with a direct message that we are not 
going to let her come in and take over that 
area and we ought to be mobilizing now the 
entire free world to protect ourselves from 
that position, continuing to make clear that 
we have no desires on that area and do not 
want to take it over. As I say, all these 
Other questions you read so much about in 
the paper fade into insignificance by the 
tide of this major one and that is that 
Russia wants and must have oil, to carry 
out any appreciable large-scale war. 


WATTED TOO LONG 


Well, you asked me the question, and I 
want to say this further: I think that we 
Waited too long in taking, we waited longer 
than we should in taking a firm position 
like that. 

We have a military striking power now, a 
military force and strength that is greater 
than any nation has ever had in the history 
of the world. Far greater—far greater than 
we had at the end of World War II. We say 
that humbly. We do not want to uce it, and 
I pray that we will never use it; but if we 
have to, you rest assured that. we have it. 
It cost you a lot of money, it has been cost- 
ing your boys something in service, and some 
sacrifice, but we have it, and, if need be, 
it’s ready to go—not tomorrow, but today. 

Our strategic air arm, with long-range 
bombers and with all kinds of bombs, are 
ready to go now on the order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the only person 
in the world who can order them into action, 


COULD DROP BOMBS 


We never surrendered any control over that 
strategic alr force that Churchill calls the 
policemen of the world. We have never sur- 
rendered any of it to any of the nations, and 
do not expect to. If the President should 
give the order for that force to move into 
action, there are certain bombers who will 
be on their way in 5 minutes. There are 
others who would be on their way in 10 
minutes, others in an hour, and others in 
3 hours—trom places all over the world. 

But, you say, what about the other side; 
what do they have? 

They have a striking power that could 
come, and some of them could reach us, 
even though we have all the defenses science 
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knows about, and nothing has been spared to 
make them the very best. 

But I think they have the striking power 
to come here, and some of them would get 
through and drop their bombs. 

But I feel certain that if they did, if they 
ever did get back to Russia, there wouldn't 
be any landing fields to land on when they 
got there, because our strategic air force 
would have already been able to take them 
off the map. 

I say that as I say humbly, with a prayer, 
that the command to go will never be made. 
We have the men; we have the bombers; we 
have the bombs, 

Men have already made trial runs over a 
great deal of the area. They would go toward 
a target that perhaps has already been as- 
signed to them. 

I am not trying to give you a scare talk. 
That's a part of a picture that you must live 
and your children must live. And I think 
that we have many uncertain years ahead, 
but I actually think that on the whole we are 
going to avoid world war ITI. And if we do, 
I believe we are standing at a threshold of 
a great new era of development that will 
almost be worldwide. We will be right at 
the head of it. We have the chance to be. 
A great deal of it will bo based on atomic 
energy. 

My friends, do you know that this new 
power that God has leashed and given to 
mankind already has given us a submarine 
that will go all the way around the world 
submerged and has never had to refuel yet? 
It is still running on the criginal power that 
they put in it when they launched it. 

AIRPLANE PLANNED 


And that same force is being coupled with 
an airplane. When it is completed lt will be 
able to fly around the world without having 
to refuel. Think of that. While the great 
tremendous constructive possibilities of this 
atomic power tie in wita the mechanical, 
scientific ingenuity people of our country 
and other countries, think of the great possi- 
bilities of development for increased produc- 
tion—a great chance for exchange of goods 
between nations. 

We are standing on the threshold of a 
great era politically—in the politics of the 
world, so to speak. I believe in the United 
Nations, believe we have more at stake than 
any other nation on the globe. We must 
continue to back it to the limit, not in the 
idea of any world government—far from it— 
the very opposite. United Nations is a united 
effort, a united effort to preserve the peace. 
And right now, today, for the first time in 
the history of the world, armed forces repre- 
senting the United Nations of the world are 
moving into Egypt and are actually taking 
over a trouble spot where the shooting has 
already started in a war, and the troops 
from both sides are moving out, and a police 
force, so to speak, is moving in. 

I don’t know if it will be successful or 
not, but it's on its way. And if it is, as a 
monumental precedent that's been estab- 
lished by mankind in his long, hard strug- 
gle forward, toward moving into an area 
and taking away a trouble spot before it de- 
velops into an all-out war. 

NOW ON THE THRESHOLD 


I believe also that if we can have those 
things, we are standing on the threshold of 
a great era of spiritual development. We 
will make the worst mistake any people ever 
made if we put all our faith in the formula, 
the part of the formula I have been talking 
about in force and might and money, if we 
overlook the necessary ingredient of spir- 
itual power as a part of a formula for peace 
for our Nation and our world. At another 
great critical time in history during our 
own Constitutional Convention, when the 
delegates were deadlocked and it seemed 
that nothing would be accomplished, Ben- 
jamin Franklin addressed the Chair one 
morning with these remarks. With George 
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Washington in the chalr, he said: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have lived a long, long time. The 
longer I live, the more certain I am that God 
does govern in the affairs of men. And if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that a nation can 
rise without His aid?” 
And with that, he made the motion that 
„they open their future sessions with prayer, 
and they did. And in less than a week, the 
mist had disappeared, the obstacles had heen 
removed, and those men came out with the 
Constitution of the United States. It has 
been our safeguard and our model, not only 
for us, but for freedom-loving people around 
the world. 


A POWERFUL NATION 


‘We have grown to be the most powerful 
nation in the world and I believe that those 
of us living now, have opportunity far greater 
than those men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And I hope with 
them, that we will rise to the occasion and 
with them will look to the high power for 
light and for guidance. When we make up 
our minds to do our part, and look to the 
high power for that light, we will find our 
way. 

As we go, God gives us strength and cour- 
age to face responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties rather than turn our backs on them. 
And as we go, may God bless you and muy 
God bless America. I thank you. 


Statement by tfe National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference on the Way to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN s5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to my friend, the Reverend Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, for bringing to my 
attention the inspiring annual state- 
ment of the advisory board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference is- 
sued in November 1956. Dr. Thorning, 
now of Carrollton Manor, Md., is a native 
son of Wisconsin. He is associate editor 
of World Affairs, professor of interna- 
tional relations in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Chile, a pontifical institution, and 
the author of numerous works, including 
Miranda: World Citizen and Religious 
Liberty. 

There follows the statement entitled 
“Peace and Unity, the Hope of Man- 
kind”: 

Once again in our time the alarm bell fs 
ringing in the night. The world, inured as 
it is to tragedy, is apprised of tragedy still 
more profound. In the events of this hour 
at which the bishops of the American hler- 
archy meet in annual session, they and all 
men concerned with human welfare under 
God read the threat of catastrophe so dire 
as to destroy the last bulwarks of civilization. 

One voice, urgent and clear, has made It- 
self heard above the tumult of the nations. 
The Common Father of Christendom, Pope 
Pius XII, has spoken out with unhesitating 
forthrightness. To those people who have 
been made the victims of a brutality so 
gross as to defy historic comparison he has 
addressed words of compassion which could 
only come from a father’s heart. To those 
nations beat upon aggression and which 
have ignored the sacred rights of humanity 
and the instruments of justice upon which 
they rest, he has issued stern warning of 
their madness, To all, whether inspired by 
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selfish interest or led astray by rash counsel, 
who would jeopardize the delicate balance of 
world peace, he has recalled the primacy of 
law and order in the settlement of human 
disagreements. 

In this crisis we can only add our voice 
to his. We echo his burning reproof of those 
who have dared to unleash the hounds of 
war in a world which has already suffered 
so long and so bitterly. With him we de= 
nounce with all our strength this fresh out- 
break of aggression which sets at utter de- 
fiance the hard-won concert of the nations 
for the outlawing of international banditry. 
With him we plead for a renewal of that 
basic sanity among. men and nations which 
will establish peace upon its only enduring 
foundations of justice and charity. With him 
we urge upon the world not the counsels of 
despair which would describe the situation 
as beyond salvation, but the promise of a 
better hope implicit in the dawning recog- 
nition of human solidarity under the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God. 

We share his anguish for those whose un- 
merited sufferings have again filled the cup 
of human misery to overflowing. Our eyes 
follow his as he surveys the ravaged cities, 
the desolated countrysides, the charred ruins 
of a thousand bomes and shrines. We count 
with him the ghastly casualties of modern 
warfare, the broken bodies, the dead in their 
silent windrows, Foremost, inevitably, in 
our thinking are the heroic peopie of Hun- 
gary. For centuries they have been a bastion 
of Christendom against the outer perils, and 
for centuries their blood has been spilled 
for the ideal of a united Christian society. 
Now again they have received the full brunt 
of a calculated fury and have written a 
matchless chapter in the annals of freedom. 
To them, in their darkest hour, we offer the 
sympathy of our common faith and we pledge 
our unremitting efforts to help them achieve 
that ultimate liberty for which their sons 
and daughters have died, surely not in vain. 


It is not mere rhetoric to say that at this 
juncture the world is poised on the brink of 
disaster: it is grim realism. Yet war in 
modern terms would be a nightmare of un- 
imaginable horrors. It can only annihilate; 
it has no power to solve our problems. If, 
in the ultimate resort, It is the duty of man 
to resist naked aggression, still it is obvious 
that every possible means consistent with 
divine law and human dignity must be em- 
ployed and exhausted to avoid the final ar- 
bitrament of nuclear warfare. It has been 
the hope of mankind that a means adequate 
to the necessity might be found in the con- 
cert of the United Nations. This is neither 
the time nor the place to review its history 
or to pass judgment on its achievement. If 
there have been mistakes in its decisions and 
faltering in its procedures, that is no more 
than a commentary on our human condition. 
The fact remains that it offers the only pres- 
ent promise we have for sustained peace in 
our time; peace with any approximation of 
justice. The implication of our Holy Father's 
recent impassioned messages, clearly revealed 
in their context, is that the nations must 
employ their unity with such revived strength 
and purpose as to banish the specter of war. 
It is division which tempts the aggressor; it 
is unity which gives him pause. Nothing 
could be conccivyed more disheartening for 
the cause of peace, nothing more discredit- 
able to the honor of nations which have 
pledged themselves to peace, than the dis- 
unity which threatens to disrupt our im- 
mediate counsels and dissipates our strength. 
With the Sovereign Pontiff we recognize the 
urgency of prompt and effective intervention 
to silence the guns of war and to enforce the 
pacific arbitration of conflicting claims. 
With him, also, we emphasize the paramount 
need for a heightened concept of the uni- 
versal validity of law among nations as among 
men. For unless God and His justice are 
acknowledged as basic to the very substance 


‚peace, 
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of law, there is no foundation upon which 
men may hope to build a lasting citadel of 
There, for those who will read it, is 
the poignant warning of our present tragedy, 

It is with genuine satisfaction, amid all 
this distress, that we as Americans have fol- 
lowed the course set by our own Government 
for the avoidance of internal calamity. 
Worthy of highest praise are its efforts, rising 
above considerations of party and politics, to 
bring the problems before the tribunal of 
the nations, to restore mutual confidence in 
all those who soek justice, and to counter the 
threat of anarchy by marshaling the full 
strength of those forces of law and order 
which the world commands, Our President, 
indeed, has set a pattern of vigorous leader- 
ship, and has emphasized many of the points 
which have been dwelt upon by Pope. Pius 
XII. He, too, is alert to the overriding need 
of a developed reverence for international 
law, clearly mindful, as he stressed in his 
recent address to the American people, that 
without law there can be no peace, 

“If you wish peace,” said the pagan axiom, 
“prepare for war.” Christianity has revised 
that saying: “If you wish peace, prepare for 
peace.” Though the hour is late, indeed, it 
is not yet too late. There is the divinity 
which governs the destinies of this world, 
and the supreme folly is to leave God out of 
our reckoning. As the bishops of the United 
States we solemnly call upon the faithful 
throughout the land to pledge themselves to 
a veritable crusade of prayer. Let it be for 
the specific ends that international sanity 
will triumph over war; that justice may be 
vindicated by the nations united under law; 
and that our own beloved country, under 
God, may lead the way to that better hope 
for all mankind. Nor let. us forget those 
who have suffered and who suffer now; that 
out of the crucible of their sacrifice may 
come the minted gold of freedom. We stand 
with the Vicar of Christ, and our prayer is 
for peace for our country and all the world— 
a peace with justice and charity. 


The Late Honorable Carl Hinshaw, 
of California., 


SPEICH 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE ' 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank our colleague anc the new chair- 
man’ of the California delegation, Con- 
gressman GORDON McDonoues, for mak- 
ing this special order available to us for 


the purpose of paying tribute to our for- 


mer colleague and my personal friend, 
CARL HINSHAW. 

Car. served with great distinction in 
the House of Representatives for many 
years and was held in the highest esteem 
and respect by the Members of this 
House on both sides of the aisle. 

He became a recognized authority 
throughout the world cn aviation mat- 
ters, which came within the jurisdiction 
of the committee on which he served on 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

As evidence of his high accomplish- 
ment in the field of aviation, he was 
awarded in 1948 a citation by the Air 
Force Association. And in 1953 he re- 
ceived the coveted Wright brothers me- 
morial trophy from the National Aero- 
nautic Association, which was presented 
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by President Eisenhower on the 50th an- 
niversary of powered flight. 

Aside from the extensive knowledge, 
experience, and ability which Car. HIN- 
sHaw brought to the Congress of the 
United States, he was a man who at- 
tracted friendship and admiration from 
those with whom he associated. He was 
@ popular member of our delegation. 
Those of us who served with him for 
many years counted him a close personal 
friend, and his passing is a loss to us 
as well as to our State and to the Nation, 

I want. to join with my colleagues in 
extending our deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family. 


Retirement of David Robinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14,1957 * 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a public-spirited citizen and as director 
of the Anti-Defamation League in 
Oregon, David Robinson has made major 
contributions in the ever-continuing 
fight against bigotry, intolerance and 
prejudice. At the age of 67, Mr. Robin- 
son, who is also an eminent horticultur- 
ist, has retired. On behalf of my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague [Mr. Morse] 
and myself, I wish Mr. Robinson all pos- 
sible success and happiness in his de- 
served retirement. 

Fitting tribute was paid to David Rob- 
inson in the Oregonian of Portland, 
Oreg., on December 16, 1956, by Gerry 
Pratt, staff writer, in a moving and im- 
pressive article about the illustrious 
career of this crusader for a better, 
brighter world. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Pratt’s article entitled “Public Defender 
Plans Retirement After Years of Fight- 
ing for Others,” from the Oregonian of 
December 16, 1956, be printed in full in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In the days before the city jail became a 
fairly decent place David Robinson was a 
habitual frequenter. 

Monday mornings you could find him 
pushing his chunky shoulders through the 
tank full of drunks, talking with the thieves, 
listening to the prostitutes, and searching 
for the innocent. 

He walked with no fear, for he was a friend 
of the lawless—the public defender. 


It was a career that began March 5, 1915, 
when Robinson, a young Jewish attorney, 
coveted by corporation law firms and the 
vice-rich underworld, was appointed by the 
city to defend the defenseless. It was a 
career that officially ended August 1, 1917, 
when the job became a political pawn and 
was bartered out of existence. 

But the shadows of-prison cells and the 
cries of the confined had worked 2 years on 
the tender nature of the man. And David 
Robinson has never since been free. 


At 67 he has stepped from the day-by-day 


fight for others and sheltered himself in the 
guise of retirement. 
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“ITN admit no man to my home who wants 
to pay me money,” he says earnestly. “But 
IT can never close my door to those who have 
no money and who need me.” 


CREED TAKES HOLD EARLY 


That creed became a part of David Robin- 
Son at a very early age, probably when as a 
boy of 11 he left school to work 10 and 12 
hours a day in a Portland department store 
to help keep his father’s house. “We used 
to work from 8 a. m. to 10 at night Satur- 
deys,” he said with a laugh. “Then we de- 
livered parcels for the store on our way home 
for the grand sum of $3 a week.” 

That was a training that took him into 
the trade-union movement, and at 17 he 
was the president of the painters’ union in 
Portland. At 19 his quick mind and ideals 
Of liberalism carried him to the AFL na- 
tional convention as an official delegate. 

“I was a pretty liberal thinking young 
man," he says, glancing back to those days. 

“At the convention they took me aside 
and told me: ‘Robinson, you are too radical. 
You won't even be recognized on the ficor.’ 

“But there was a pretty good liberal run- 
ning the show at that convention by the 
name of Samuel Gompers, and my friends 
found me on my feet a great deal of the 

e. 

“Funny thing, those steel union men who 
Were shouting that I was a radical were a 
bunch named MacNamara—then soon to be 
known as the Black MacNamaras who went 
to prison for blowing up the Los Angeles 
Times, And they said I was a radical,” he 
@dded and chuckled. 

David Robinson, wasn’t yet 19 and had 
Only 1 year of high school behind him when 
he became a vice president and later acting 
President of the Portland Central Labor 
council, 

YOUTH FEELS URGE 


It was then, working with the clusmy tools 
of a poor education, trying to rewrite laws, 
lobbying for legislation, that Robinson be- 
Came aware of the need for a knowledge of 
law. And he became a lawyer. 
Four years later he was applying his new 
Profession in criminal court as the public de- 
Tender. 
“It wasn't Just a job of defending the inno- 
Cent,” he said of the defender’s office. “It 
was a matter of getting justic for the crim- 
inal as weil, seeing that the punishment 
fitted the crime, as they say in the song,” he 
added with a smile. 
“Among my strongest opponents were the 
- department stores. They wanted every 
shoplifter to go to prison whether it was a 

: kid who couldn't resist lifting a shiny new 
toy or a professional thief—send "em to jail. 
That was their objective. : 

“They caught a man and his wife working 
together in a bad scheme. And they warned 
me; ‘Robinson you are not going to keep 
these two out of prison." So I visited them 
and talked first with the woman. 

“She was a young girl from a Willamette 
Valley farm. She had known her husband 
Only a short time. He had come to her 
father’s farm as a laborer and promised her 
the easy city life. 

“It was an easy life of shoplifting and 
ended in jail. I checked her story and 
found her to be an innocent in the the 
hands of a man with a criminal past. She 
Wasn't asking for pity. She was beaten and 
ashamed and wanted only to serve her sen- 
tence.” 

OTHERS SHARE BURDEN 


“I felt she didn’t belong in prison, her 
husband yes, but not the girl. And I con- 
vinced the court that she didn’t,” he said 
proudly of his defense that freed the girl. 
She was paroled to the public defender. 

“It wasn't long after I gave up my office 
that I received a letter from her. She was & 
cashier in another department store and is 
to this day, I think, She thanked me for 
saving her life. That is a very warm thing 
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for the heart of an old man,” he said, running 
his hands through his white hair with a satis- 
fied sweep. 

It was because of people like that girl that 
Robinson couldn't give up his role as public 
defender. So he founded what was to be- 
come the legal aid service. “At first I was 
the legal aid service,” he laughed. “Then 
later the bar association took it over.” 

But the talent, the driving force and the 
dignity that is David Robinson was not con- 
fined to criminal law. The list of organiza- 
tions that have leaned on him in times of 
need, oppression, and trouble begins with 
the Urban League, runs through the Sal- 
yation Army, the Catholic Church, and 
stretches in a list. as long as your leg to 
the Government of Great Britain, to B'nai 
Brith and the Scottish Rite Masonry. 


BRITISH PAY TRIBUTE 


the First World War he led the 
Nation's legal fight to wipe out commercial 
prostitution and during the second fought 
an even more dangerous profession: the Nazi 
propagandists. He is the only attorney to 
hold a rank in the public health service where 
his work won him the rank of past assistant 
surgeon. He was honored by the British 
Ambassador in Washington for driving the 
Trade British campaign that enabled Britain 
to buy American goods during the early years 
of the war. 

Perhaps his greatest fight has been at the 
helm of the Anti-Defamation League in Ore- 
gon where he has stood for more than 30 
years on all comers in his personal 
defense of civil rights and liberty. 

This has made him famous with great 
people from all parts of the country. And 
when he resigned the post recently these 
people remembered him in an avalanche of 
testimonials and honor. 

But David Robinson has other friends, won 
on the curbstone outside his home at 2424 
Northeast 17th Avenue. It is there, year 
after year he has given thousands of rose 
bushes to every and any youngster who 
comes. It is his way of teaching a child 
responsibility, to love nature and beauty. 
“And if nothing else,” he says of the cam- 

, “I have proven that a rose grows as 
beautifully for a Jew as it does for a gentile 
or a Negro. And that to me is a very im- 
portant point.” N 


Representative Wayne Hays Elected Pres- 
ident of NATO Parliamentary Confer- 


ence = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the high honor to be one 
of the delegates from the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the Conference of Par- 
liamentarians of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization held in Paris in 
November. There were nine delegates 
from the House of Representatives, along 
with a distinguished group from the 


Senate. 

The 250 delegates at the Conference, 
representing each of the NATO coun- 
tries, chose as president one of our own 
Members, Representative WAYNE L. Hays, 
of Ohio, chairman of the House delega- 
tion. Mr. Hays presided over the de- 
liberations of the Conference with great 
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skill and tact. His choice as presiding 
officer was a great honor to the United 
States and to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

There was a general consensus of all 
delegates that the Conference was a val- 
uable contribution to the strength of the 
entire NATO program. We met at a 
time of grave misunderstandings among 
the principal NATO Powers. The ex- 
change of views about common prob- 
lems will contribute greatly to the elimi- 
nation of some of these misunderstand- 
ings, 


Texas Land Hit Hard by Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the New York,Herald Tribune for 
Sunday, January 13, 1957, carries a grim 
account of the effect the drought has had 
on the people and the land of Texas. 

The account was written by Stanley 
Walker, a former city editor of the Her- 
ald Tribune and himself a native Texan, 
who returned to live on his family ranch 
near Lampasas, in west Texas. Mr. 
Walker has seen at firsthand evidence 
of the misfortunes that have come upon 
people living in the drought-stricken 
area. 

It is most timely that Mr. Walker’s 
article should appear in print while the 
President is touring the States where the 
blight of drought has warped the econ- 
omy and brought disaster to individual 
human beings. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas LAND Is Err HARD, RANCHERS “MOANING 
Low” 
(Ey Stanley Walker) 

Lampasas, Tex., January 12.—The plane 
carrying President Eisenhower on his 
drought study tour is due to land tomorrow 
at San Angelo, in Tom Green County, a short 
distance west of here. That land has been 
hit hard. The cattle barons, the goat kings, 
and the sheep nabobs have shed their titles 
and are moaning low. 

People all through the drier parts of Texas 
have been saying: “Well, when the President 
gets here I hope he gets out into the country 
and sees what it’s like. He can’t find out by 
having lunch in town.” 

Beginning Wednesday night, a dry norther 
has been howling down out of the northwest, 
bringing a little dust. The rancher looks 
at a skinny cow and repeats the old Texas 
saying: “Nothing between that cow and the 
North Pole except a barbed wire fence.” 

Asked, “What do you expect the President 
to do?” the answer usually is, “I just don’t 
know what he can do.” 

The last year in most places in the South- 
west has been the worst of 7 bad ones. This 
correspondent’s ranch had less than 12 inches 
ofrain. Thirty inches used to fall in normal 
Pee Other places have had less than 4 

S. 
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WINDMILLS PUMPED AIR 


Tf was the year the windmills pumped air, 
the fish died in the dusty ponds, the jack- 
rabbits nibbled prickly pear, the baby quail 
fell into the cracks in the earth, the termites 
ate the onions, the bankers forgot how to 
laugh, and the rattlesnakes crawled into the 
living room. 

And yet not all confidence is lost. In 
many spots a few good breeding animals are 
left. Many parts of dry Texas had a good 
rain before Christmas, and the eastern halft 
of the State shows oatfields turning green, 
which could mean a little grazing. But it 
will take many more rains and a long period 
of recuperation before this good but un- 
predictable country looks like itself again. 

In large areas the grassroots are still alive, 
though in others there is nothing but dirt 
and rock, and sometimes a few pitiful ani- 
mals try to live in this desolation. | 


WOULD GIVE UP EYE 


Northeast of here a 77-year-old cattleman, 
still rich, said last month: “I have sold off 
more than half my herd, but I can pull 
through. Many people can't. I am blind 
in one eye and I must go to Dallas tomorrow 
for an operation to save the sight of the 
other one, I'd gladly give up that remain- 
ing eye if we could have good rain.” 

A 40-year-old man with a wife and two 
children, who abandoned his stock farm 5 
years ago and moved to take a job on the 
upper Gulf coast, where it often rains, writes: 
“I love the old place but I don't see how 
I can ever come back, even if it rains. I 
can't save enough money to buy the ma- 
chinery and stock to get a fresh start.” 

An old rancher who has had his ups and 
downs and who used to be a gambler says: 
“People here gamble every year, and just 
one way. They bet it’s going torain. Seems 
the odds are 8 to 1 against them at least. 
But they keep on. A funny game,” 


COSTLY FEEDING 


A former New Yorker who came to this 
country more than 10 years ago hoping to 
grow old happily, has this to say: "I'm hold- 
ing on to 30 fine cows, There's not a blade 
of grass on my ranch. I haul hay from as 
much as 600 miles away and I buy corn and 
cottonseed cake. The cost has been more 
than the animals are worth. It is like feed- 
ing a bunch of hungry show girls or Tam- 
many leaders at the Chambord every night.” 

A tired young farmer, with many troubles, 
stopped his battered pickup truck and talked 
about hard times. He nodded toward his 
two glum-faced little boys and drawled: 
“Sometimes I think kids are happier when 
their folks have a little money.” 

The men who work for hire on the farms 
and ranches and who have neither the skill 
nor the inclination to go to cities for jobs 
are subsisting on sowbelly and beans and 
very little of that, One says: “No fences to 
build. No cattle to handie. No wood to 
cut. No sense in plowing. And no money 
to pay me if there was any work,” 


MAKE PEOPLE THINK 


A big farmer, who ordinarily handles 
around 600 acres with machinery on which 
he owes- $20,000, made no crop and is broke. 
“What shall I do?” he asked his banker. “I 
wish I knew,” said the banker, 


One man, a go-getter, works all day at a 
gasoline station in town, then drives 20 
miles to his ranch with a truckload of prickly 
pears from which the spines have been 
burned. Pretty good cattle feed. It's sort 
of tough, he says. 

A neighbor bought a hundred yearling 
steers last spring, thinking he would have 
grass enough to carry them through the sum- 
mer. He didn't. He had to buy feed all 
along. Recently he sold them. “Made about 
a dollar a head,” he said, “Well, it was fun 
watching them eat.” 
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The barren pastures, the decimated herds, 
the dead pecan and liveoak trees, and the 
worried stock raisers are all plain to see, 
but the secondary effects only recently are 
becoming apparent. Small business, espe- 
cially retailers, are now feeling the pinch. 
And there is no more bragging in the land. 
One local bearded philosopher tried to sound 
an optimistic note. He said: “Maybe all this 
will make people think.” Think what, old 
whiskers didn't say. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before 42d Annual Meeting 
of American Association of State High- 
way Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address which I delivered be- 
fore the 42d annual meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, at Atlantic City, N. J., on Tues- 
day, November 27, 1956. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress or SENATOR MARTIN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA BEFORE THE 42p ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., No- 
VEMBER 27, 1956 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, I 
am highly honored by your invitation to 
come to Atlantic City, this wonderful recre- 
ational metropolis of the United States. 

In my home State of Pennsylvania we are 
proud of our good neighbors who have made 
New Jersey one of the outstanding leaders 
among the States of the Union. New Jersey 
has many shrines of historic importance, 
Its cultural institutions are among the finest 
in the Nation. The diversity of its indus- 
trial and agricultural production has made 
the economy of New Jersey one of the 
strongest in the United States. ` 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
my high regard for my distinguished col- 
leagues who so ably represent New Jersey in 
the United States Senate, H. ALEXANDER 
SMITH and CLIFFORD P, Case. I admire them 
greatly as sincere and patriotic American 
statemen. 

To appear before this association is a 
great honor. Your membership has been 
placed in a position of the highest responsi- 
bility, not only for the present but for many 
years in the future. 

Into your hands has been committed the 
greatest public construction program ever 
proposed in all history. It is the largest and 
costliest project, except for war, ever under- 
taken by any nation in the world. 

In the presence of men who are qualified 
by training and experience to plan and ex- 
ecute this gigantic undertaking I feel humble 


- indeed as I realize how little I can contribute 


to your vast knowledge of highway develop- 
ment. 

One of the most gratifying achievements 
fn recent years has been the widespread rec- 
ognition of the value of a modern highway 
system to the future of the United States. 
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The general public has been made aware that 
better and safer transportation is the key to 
American progress and that highways are 
the backbone of transportation. _ 

We have a magnificent program, covering 
not only the Interstate System but providing 
also accelerated development of all other 
Federal-aid highway systems. We are off to 
a good start on a program that will remove 
one of the great barriers to progress. It will 
remake our cities. It will stimulate cultural 
development. By bringing the various sec- 
tions of our country closer together it will 
strengthen unity and better understanding 
among our people. It will reduce the tragic 
toll of death and injury on our highways. 

All the benefits I have mentioned are extra 
dividends. They are in addition to the direct 
benefits that will grow out of better and more 
economical access to raw materials and mar- 
kets, which will mean the expansion of busi- 
ness and industry. They are likewise in ad- 
dition to the importance of the Interstate 
System in terms of national defense. 

It ts quite likely that time and experience 
will bring up new difficulties—new problems 
to be solved. But we can arrive at the right 
decisions if there is cooperation among the 
different levels of government and the civic 
leaders of large and small communities. 

Above all, the objectives for which we are 
working are too important to be made the 
Tootball of selfish political advantage. ` 

We must be constantly on guard agalnst 
any attempt to play politics with the high- 
ways. It is obvious that the maximum bene- 
fits cannot be realized if highway planning 
and construction is brought under political 
influence. 

As an example of what I mean I can point 
to something that took place during the re- 
cent national campaign in many States of 
the Union. Cities and towns in many parts 
of the Nation were promised in campaign 
speeches that political influence would be 
exerted to have their roads included in the 
Interstate System. They were told that 
Uncle Sam would pay 90 percent of the cost. 

These promises were made in the hope 
that grateful citizens would vote for certain 


‘candidates, even though they were impos- 


sible of fulfilment. 

As a matter of fact, If it were possible to 
make good on ail the promises of interstate 
highways, a substantial portion of the entire 
41,000-mile system would be located in & 
few States. - 

I am proud to say that political consider- 
ations were completely put aside—when the 
Federal-aid highway bill of 1956 was before 
the Public Works Committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. Let us 
keep it that way. 

One of the important jobs that remain 
before us is educational. By that I mean B 
public-relations job in regard to limited or 
or controlled access on the Interstate System. 

It appears that the advantages of limited 
access are not sufficiently understood -in 
many areas. 

In my opinion this is most important be- 
cause experience with existing limited ac- 
cess highways has demonstrated that acci- 
dent rates are reduced about two-thirds as 
compared with roads having unlimited ac- 
cess. Limited access makes possible the free 
flow of heavy traffic without congestion, and 
provides a safe and efficient method for ve- 
hicles entering or leaving the highway. 

Among the provisions of the 1956 act which 
I regard very highly are those directing that 
certain studies be made by the Bureau of 
Public Roads in cooperation with the State 
highway departments and other agencies. 

These studies when completed will guide 
the authorized highway program toward its 
completion and will give a basis for further 
development. 

First and most Important of these studies 
calls for revised estimates of the cost of com- 
pleting the interstate system within each 
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State. Another extremely desirable study 
has to do with sizes and weights of vehicles 
that should bé permitted to operate on the 
Federal-aid highway system. 
Another study will aid Congress in deter- 
Mining policy with respect to reimbursement 
Icr existing free or toll roads which meet in- 
terstate standards. The promotion of high- 
Way safety is another subject to be studied. 
And finally, the act direct that an analysis 
be made to furnish Congress with a basis 
upon which to determine equitable rates of 
taxation on all classes of highway users. 
When these studies are completed Congress 
will have a guide for future legislation based 
on accurate and comprehensive information 
of our highway needs and how to meet the 
Problems: that are inyolved. 
We now have in the United States almost 
$14 million miles of roads. Each mile of 
road is of importance to a certain commu- 
hity. They must all have proper attention. 
The intefstate system now totals 41,000 
Miles of which 39,990 miles have been desig- 
nated. The primary system consists of 234,- 
_ 807, including the interstate mileage. The 
Secondary system consists of 520,371 miles. 
All three, as you know, are supported by both 
the State and Federal Government. The to- 
tal mileage in which the Federal and State 
Governments are interested is 779,553. miles. 
Mn addition to this there are 2,638,661 miles 
under State and local authorities. 
We have already hurriedly sketched over 
the magnitude of the great undertaking of 
the interstate and defense highway system. 
What it really means to the economic 
strength of the Nation can be illustrated by 
a few figures. 
- It has been estimated that the highway 

program will create at least 300,000 new jobs 
on direct highway construction alone and 
twice as many in related industries. It will 
take many thousands of additional workers 
to produce the steel, cement, asphalt, stone, 
sand, and gravel that will be required. The 
production of road building machinery and 
equipment will have to b2 greatly expanded. 

Each billion dollars worth of new high- 
Way means an additional 16 million barrels 
of cement, 76 million tons of sand and gravel, 
510,000 tons of steel, 100,000 tons of asphalt, 
and $500 million outlay in new construction 
equipment. In a single year, the Federal 
highway program will require over 5 mil- 
lion tons of steel and 112 million barrels of 
cement, 

These figures are most impressive, but of 
qual importance is the fact that the whole 
Plan will be carried out in each State of 
the Union under the authority of the State 
and in accordance with the American plan 
of free enterprice. 

The number of engineers and other pro- 
fessional men that are required is enor- 
mous, These professional men must be of 
the highest type. In addition, they must 
appreciate the importance of the job that 
they are undertaking. As I said before, it 
is the greatest project, outside of war, in 
the history of nations. 
bg: great program touches so many indus- 

es. 

Steel, wire, pipe, cement, bituminous ma- 
terial, lumber, petroleum products, and ex- 
Plosives are only a few of the basic mate- 
tials that will be used. 

The following are some of the things 
which I feel must be considered in carrying 
out this important program: 

1. We must consider the interstate and 
defense highway system the backbone of 
American transportation facilities. The 
original plan of connecting great commu- 
nities must not be deviated from. We must 
bypass cities and great centers of popula- 
tion. The urban roads will connect the 
cities. The other roads, including farm-to- 
market roads, must act as feeders to the 


must be 
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strength of the base to take care of traffic 
needs in the foreseeable future, 

3. The number of political subdivisions of 
government involved should be considered. 

For a long time I have been convinced 
that the number of governmental units deal- 
ing with highways should be reduced. In 
the 48 States of the Union we have more 
than 46,000 civil subdivisions having some 
jurisdiction over streets and roads. These 
include townships, boroughs, counties, and 
cities. i 

Our first objective—one that should be a 
must for all government officlals—should 
be the elimination of every needless or non- 
essential expenditure. We should cut away 
all waste, all overlapping and duplication 
in government. All functions and services 
that we can do without—eyen if desirable— 
should be wiped out. 

4. For the firse time in our history we 
have a program that points the way to 
orderly progress and avoids the haphazard 
methods by which many of our roads were 
developed in the past. 

Por many years roads were built—not 
where they were needed most—but where 
the strongest political pressure was exerted. 
I need not elaborate on the folly of con- 
tinuing that kind of costly blundering and 
bungling in road construction, 

5. There will be much opposition to lim- 
ited-access roads. The Interstate Highway 
System is designed to serve traffic. It is not 
proposed to serve adjacent landholders. It 
cannot effiicently serve both. It will take 
real courage to refuse access to an inter- 
state highway where the applicant or group 
have much Jocal influence. 

6. There must be the closest cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads. There must not be any 
passing of the buck. There must be no 
political maneuvering in the changing of the 
Interstate System or adding mileage thereto. 

7. There should be full and complete co- 
operation among State governments and the 
Federal Government to establish uniform 
regulations covering the weight and size of 
trucks and buses and the speed of the same. 

8. Highway planning to reduce traffic con- 
gestion around our big cities should be co- 
ordinated with the needs of civilian de- 
fense. Rapid dispersion by means of an 
adequate system of good, wide roads is the 
best defense against any attack on civilian 
population. 

9. Interstate roads should be carefully 
marked. 3 

The people are behind this great road- 
building movement, Great men in every 
generation have advocated better transpor- 
tation facilities. They include Willism Penn, 
Benjamin Franklin, General Washington, 
Colonel Roosevelt, President Eisenhower, and 
60 many others. 

An interesting editorial entitled “A Good 
Roads Year,” was given to me recently by a 
great good-roads man, Paul Reinhold. It 
was published January 22, 1897, about 60 
years ago. 

It reads as follows, and I quote: 

“It becomes more and more apparent that 
what was formerly a public request for good 
roads is now becoming a public demand. 
Where the people were once satisfied to make 
a suggestion, they are now disposed to dic- 
tate. What is good for everybody, nobody 
should oppose. 

“Tt is now pretty well understood that good 
roads are the most economical investment 
a people can put their money in. How to 
improve the public highways is now the topic 
of discussion. There is no longer any ques- 
tion that they should be improved. 

“There is a getting together of all the 
forces interested in the subject that warrants 
the prediction that 1897 is to be a notable 
year in highway improvement. The law 
makers and the road makers are being en- 
couraged by all classes and ages to do some- 
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thing of a practical nature. Are you doing 
your share?” 

It is our share of the job to locate and 
build these roads honestly and economically. 
The Nation is fortunate to have a group 
of men like yourselves to do this job. 


Egyptian Terror Against Egyptian Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by the Reverend 
Dr. Russell H. Stafford, president, Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. The title of 
the address is “Put Out That Fire.” ` 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From sources usually reliable we are hear- 
ing such things of what the Naeser clique is 
doing to Jews in Egypt that, if only the half 
were true, it would still be enough to make 
our blood first run cold and then boil. There 
is nothing we here can do directly about it. 
But there is much the United States and 
the United Nations can do. And they are 
instruments of our freedom. That is why 
we are hete. 

Let me tell you why I am glad to be here. 
Tam not a Jew. Some of my best friends are 
not Jews. Some of them are. I don't make 
friends on grounds of creed or ancestry. Any 
man can be my friend who acts decently and 
shows signs of habitally using books and 
soap. No others need apply; not even May- 
flower descendants. 

I-am not a Jew. But I am a Christian. 
That is, I am a fellower of a Jewish prophet 
who was defamed as a radical and then put 
out of the way on trumped-up charges in a 
fake trial by a sly deal between the collabora- 
tionist administration and the foreign occu- 
pation command in Judaea, because he was 
getting such a big following among Jews 
that the crooks in authority were afraid it 
would turn into a political drive and get out 
of hand, All this prophet’s first followers 
were Jews. Luckily for me, the movement in 
his name spilled over into other peoples, and 
eventually civilized the pagan tribe of my 
forefathers, so that it survived and I got 
born. But the Christian movement was 
wholly Jewish at the start. I acknowledge 
that debt. 

Of course, most Jews did not become 
Christians, however. And for centuries their 
civilized enclaves of traders and physicians 
and the like within northern European towns 
were so persecuted for their cultural superi- 
ority by their illiterate Christian neighbors 
that it is a wonder to me that all Jews don’t 
hate all Christians. In our own generation 
6 million Jews were killed for being Jews by 
savages, most of whom in the normal course 
of European living had undoubtedly been 
baptized as Christians. I hang my head in 
nauseated horror at that massacre. I cannot 
understand how any Christian can ever think 
of any Jew without remembering it. Words 
cannot atone for blood. But if my words 
could help in any way, my Master would 
want me to speak up. 

That is why I am proud to be here; and 
why I am passionately concerned for the 
splendid and terrible things going on of 
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late in North Africa and southwest Asia— 
that hot crossroads of the earth which is the 
Near East. It was always so called until the 
Second World War, when Great Britain by- 
passed Vichy's supreme command Near East 
by extending its own supreme command 
Middle East to the Mediterranean. Actually, 
the Near East is no more the Middle East 
than our Atlantic seaboard is the Middle 
West. 

Some splendid things are going on over 
there. It is a splendid thing that the yoke 
of the Ottoman Empire has been broken and 
Turks and Arabs are free at last. What a 
good job the Turks are making of their 
republic, 

The Arabs are a great and gifted people. 
They have been long unschooled in the po- 
litical arts; and their masses are still ground 
down into destitution and disease by a sys- 
tem of land tenure which puts all profits in 
the pockets of overlords. They have a grow- 
ing modern intelligentsia which will not 
tolerate such abuses much longer. But, 
meanwhile, the tottering economy is bol- 
stered by oil money from abroad, and they 
are divided into artificial states, mostly with- 
out natural boundaries, under lately pro- 
moted rulers jealously at swords’ point with 
one another. Hence, this splendid emanci- 
pation has its pitiful side. 

And it comes to a terrible point. For the 
only thing that seems to promise to hold 
them together toward some pan-Arab goal is 
an artificial and sedulousiy cultivated hatred 
of Israel. If that hatred were not a matter 
of policy, the distressing Arab refugee prob- 
lem would long since have been solved with- 
out remainder, 


Israel is the other splendid thing that has 
happened out there. The state was legally 
established, under sanction of the United 
Nations as heir to the League of Nations 
responsibility for mandated areas, on the 
ground that only by this partition could 
security of property and person be assured 
for the Jews who through half a century 
had moved in, bought land at prices satis- 
factory to the previous owners, redeemed the 
land into fertility, and become the major- 
ity in the region. Israel is no outpost of 
imperialism. Israel is an outpost of crea- 
tive democracy; a vociferous, hilarious, eern- 
est little country of toilers who know what 
they want and are making it come true. 

What they want is not to expand their 
frontiers, but to cultivate their garden. 
What they don't want is a heavy expenditure 
for defense defiected from constructive budg- 
eting. They ask no more than to be eft 
in peace to do their Job, share their home 
with homeless refugees in reasonable num- 
bers, consolidate their commonwealth, and 
win their way to friendship with their neigh- 
bors. Only a westerner like me, with peace- 
ful pioneering in his blood, can fairly gage 
the pulse of exultation in hard work and 
hard-won freedom that beats in this new 
nation, welded into one, like America, from 
all the nations of the globe. 

But the Arabs will not acknowledge that 
Israel exists. They proclaim that the Jews 
must be driven into the sea. They tried 
that once, without warning. They did not 
succeed. Now comes Nasser proposing him- 
self as their leader and promising to put it 
över. Do the Arabs want him? They do 
not. Every prince in Arabia proposes him- 
self for that post. Can they stop him? 
That remains to be seen. 

For Nasser is a cardboard Hitler. His book 
is a clever adolescent burlesque of Mein 
Kampf. Sinai seems to show that his armies 
are made of cheese. Yet such audacity as 
his can go far in this crazy generation, unless 
someone calls a halt, 

The persecution of Jews in Egypt is a 
plain steal from the Nazis. If it were aimed 
only at Israeli nationals, or even Israeli 
sympathizers, it might be excused as a lurid 
whim of defense psychology, like our treat- 
ment of Nisels in the war with Japan. But 
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from that start, it seems to be aimed more 
widely, at Jews as Jews. It is not Egypt's 
only offense against public morals. The Brit- 
ish and French have had their dose, too. But 
this is Egypt's most flagrant offense. For 
these Jews have no nations to back them 
up. Egypt's offense? Nasser's offense. In 
Egypt's own interest, eomeone must call a 
halt to her dictator, before flaming ruin 
ensues. 

How shall it be done? It is not my place 
to say that our Government was wrong in 
joining hands with Russia to stop the police 
action undertaken by Great Britain, France, 
and Israel. I should like, however, to state 
an hypothetical case. If the property next 
to mine were owned by an irresponsible 
youngster just turned 21, so that legally he 
might do as he pleased with his own; and 
if with malice prepense that boy built a big 
fire on his lot, smack up against my garage, 
with the wind blowing my way; I would not 
wait to call the police and the fire depart- 
ment. I would stamp out that fire and give 
that vicious juvenile a taste of my knuckles 
and my toe before he could say Jack Rob- 
inson. 

I don't know where we go from here. That 
is up to the diplomats, I suppose; alas. But 
it is clear that, somehow or other, two points 
must be settled, and soon. 

Firat, Nasser and everybody else Must be 
told that there shall be no more persecution 
anywhere of anyone for his creed or ancestry. 
The time for that kind of imbecile crim- 
inality is over. Or else? Force, of course. 
A joint expenditionary force seems to be in- 
dicated under the United Nations, or some 
section of that motley agglomeration. A boy 
who bulids fires from sheer malice will not 
heed kindiy admonitions, unless he sees 
muscles that tell him he will get a trouncing 
unless he quits his tricks. 

Secondly, this silly business of the Arab 
states staying in the United Nations and re- 
fusing to admit the existence of a fellow 
member, must stop, If they don’t like the 
club, they can resign, and take the conse- 
quences. Maybe Israel ought not to exist. 
That is a matter of opinion. But Israel does 
exist, and with full legal warrant. That is 
a matter of fact. Facts are not changed by 
denying them. They hare to be faced. 

Let Israel sit down at a council table in 
direct negotiation with the Arab states, and 
Israel will not be found intransigent or un- 
reasonable, if I know Mr. Ben Gurion; and 
I have talked with him, though I doubt 
that he remembers it or me. Neither will 
the Arabs, if I know the Arabs. For they 
are gentlemen, too, when they sit down, in- 
stead of standing on military parade. And 
in the resulting adjustments Israel will not 
be the only gainer. Tensions will be relaxed 
and conditions improved all around; and not 
only in the Near East, but throughout the 
world. 

Splendid and terrible things are happening 
over there. It is time for the terrible things 


“to stop, that the splendid things may forge 


ahead: for the Arabs, freedom and progress; 
for Israel, freedom and progress; for the 
whole Near East, freedom and ; with 
Arabs and Israelis respecting their differ- 
ences, and pooling resources toward their 
common goals, 


Value of Reclamation to the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 
HON. CARL HAYDEN 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- 
portant address entitled “The Value of 
Reclamation to the West,” delivered by 
Mr. Guy C. Jackson, Jr., president of the 
National Reclamation Association, at the 
annual meeting of the Arizona State 
Reclamation Association, at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on October 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


During recent years. some people have 
viciously attacked reclamation and were 
ready to shut down all further developments 
under the reclamation program. ‘These at- 
tacks have served a purpose, but not the one 
for which they were intended. They have 
caused us of the West, while busy develop- 
ing our projects, to stop and reappraise what 
has been done in the past and its value to the 
Nation as a whole. - 

The Federal reclamation program which ' 
was activated by the Reclamation Act of 
June 17, 1902, was a natural outgrowth of 
the previous land disposal program of the 
Federal Government. The policies which had 
been adequate for land settlement in humid 
areas, such as the 160-acre homestead under 
the act of 1852, was of little value in the 
arid western part of these United States. 
Other programs were tried and were heipful. 
The important thing to remember is that 
this Nation was founded primarily by those 
who wished to acquire their own land, a 
hope denied them in their homeland on the 
old continent. Land policy on this con- 
tinent over the years ,was a struggle be- 
tween the speculators and the land monop- 
olist on one hand, and the individual enter- 
priser on the other. Freedom loving and 
rugged pioneers compelled the Nation to ac- 
cept the principle that he, who first re- 
claimed the land from the forest and the 
‘Indian, had the first right to its possession. 
This Nation owes much to the determined 
men who made farms in the wilderness and 
then insisted upon the ownership of same. 

The first attempt to meet the needs of the 
West in land disposal policies was the Desert 
Act of 1877 permitting entry on 640 acres. 
There were many abuses under this act and 
modifications were necessary in view of in- 
creased settlement requirements, which re- 
duced allowable acreage to 320 acres and the 
settlers were encouraged to provide their own 
irrigation systems. Some 10 million acres 
were entered and patented under this act 
and this land formed the basis of the pri- 
vate enterprise development of irrigated 
lands in the West. . 

The Carey Act of 1894 anticipated the de- 
velopment of arid lands by the States. It 
permitted grants up to 1 million acres for 
settlement under State supervision and on 
terms very similar to those of the Desert Act. 
Many of the States endeavored to establish 
policies for development under this act. 
However, the accomplishments were not as 
great as expected, except for certain limited 
reas, approximately 1 million acres were 
settled under this program. This act is still 
in operation. 

As the West was settled under the Desert 
Act and the Carey Act, many of the easily 
developed projects were put in operation 
and the more expensive ones were by-passed, 
as the cost was too great to be borne by the 
individual or by the State. This brought 
about the Reclamation Act of 1902, under 
which we now operate and under which the 
wealth of the Nation has been tremendously 
increased. 

While there was a vast amount of water in 
the western rivers the eratic flow from season 
to season and from year to year was the big 
problem to be met and overcome. By 1900 
the firm flow of nearly every stream was over- 
appropriated and in the later part of the 
growing season many crops starved for water 
and guns were brought into play as a method 
of enforcing rights, It became increasingly 
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evident that the off-season flow of these riv- 
ers had to be impounded so that these life- 
giving waters could be used during the sea- 
son of need. 

While there have been numerous amend- 
Ments and modifications of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902, the basic principles of this act 
have been retained, including the. family size 
farm. The entire Nation has gained a sub- 
stantial value from the more than 125,000 
family size farms, receiving water from this 
Program. This is exemplified by the fact 
that to date taxes to the Federal Govern- 
Ment paid by these units total more than 
($3. billion), a substantial amount in excess 
of the total reclamation expenditures of $2.4 
billion, These values will continue for gen- 
erations to come and will pour money into 
all of the States of the Union in payment for 
the variety of goods produced by plants, large 
and small, in all of the United States. 

All of the people of this Nation are de- 
Pendent upon the soil and water resources 
for their daily existence. A great portion 
of our food, clothing, shelter, and industrial 
Taw materials come from these resources. 
Certainly this will continue in the future, 
and it is now established that by 1960, our 
166 million people will increase to 178 mil- 
lion and by the year of 1975, we will have 
reached 225 million people. Certainly the 
critics of the reclamation program do not 
Tealize the demand on agriculture which is 
being brought about by the ever-increasing 
Population. These critics talk long and loud 
about surpluses, when in truth and fact, 
these are reserves, and*are needed by us to 
keep our dominant position in this world 
of nations the same as a reserve of air- 
planes, guns, ammunition, tanks, and so 
Torth. 

During the past 35 years, there has been 
ho material increase in our total crop land 
acreage in the United States. Lands brought 
into production during that period through 
reclamation, drainage, and clearing have 
been approximately offset by lands that have 
have gone out of production due to with- 
drawal to nonagricultural uses, erosions, and 
deterioration. 

In the continental United States there 
are approximately 1,904,000,000 acres of land. 
Some is good and some is not good and, of 
course, some is almost worthless to agricul- 
ture. Approximately 409 million acres are 
now being used to grow cultivated crops. 
Approximately 600 million acres are classed 
as forest or woodlands, and approximately 
189 million acres are nonagricultural. 

At present more than 115 million acres 
is being occunied by cities, roads, highways, 
railroad right-of-way, defense establish- 
ments, factories, mines, parks, airports, and 
so forth. Approximately 80 million acres of 
this was originally good farming land. The 
withdrawal of agricultural lands for non- 
agricultural purposes is accelerating each 
year. In fact, over 1 million acres of farm- 
able land is annually going to homesites, 
industrial and commercial developments, 
highways, alrports, and other nonagricul- 
tural uses. 

Good land Is being taken out of agricul- 
tural production at the rate of about 1,800,- 
000 acres per year for the following reasons: 

Acres 
Municipal expansion, ‘suburban 
development, sirports, indus- 


trial and military establish- 


Water logging, salting, sediment 
deposition, etc.-.-.-----..-- 100, 000 


Total ....... SE en) 1, 800, 000 


If such withdrawals of land from agricul- 
tural uses continue at the present rate for 
another 15 years, a total of more than 100 
million acres of land suitable for agriculture 
will be retired to nonagricultural purposes, 
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During the past 15 years enough land has 
been made unavailable for farm use to repre- 
sent the equivalent of 225,000 average-size 
American farms. 

Even with the improved seeds, farming 
methods and fertilizers together with the 
substitution of motor power in lieu of horse 
and mule power, we are still facing a com- 
plete balance of supply and demand by 1962, 
and all of this in face of the fact that, since 
1920 to the present time, the number of 
crop acres has been reduced from 3.9 acres 
to 2.5 acres per person, 

The primary and ultimate purpose of rec- 
Jamation is irrigation—nothing but that. 
Everything else is incidental to the trriga- 
tion function. Irrigation revenues in this 
age are insufficient to pay for irrigation de- 
yelopments. Yet reclamation projects must 
repay their reimbursable costs. How then 
has reclamation been able to keep on sup- 
porting the western economy? 

How do major league baseball teams man- 
age to keep operating when gate receipts are 
less than operating costs? They do it by 
deriving byproduct revenue from incidental 
functions—radio and television receipts and 
the sale of peanuts and hot dogs in the 
stands. ‘These revenues are vital to the op- 
eration of the ball club. Cut them off, and 
it would collapse. Yet the primary and ulti- 
mate function of the club is not hot dogs or 
radio, but baseball. 

Similarly, reclamation can survive only 
with the help of revenues deriyed from a 
byproduct function—the generation of hy- 
droelectric power. 

Irrigation in the West is carried on by 
storing spring rainfall and snowmelt for use 
during the long dry months that follow. The 
storage of water means the construction of 
dams. Construction of dams often creates— 
incidentally—the possibility of generating 
power. Reclamation cashes in on that inci- 
dental power potential—and the West con- 
tinues to grow. 

Without that Incidental source of byprod- 
uct revenue, reclamation could not con- 
tinue—and the resultant effects upon the 
economy of the western half of the United 
States would be incalculable but disastrous. 

There, in essence, is the relationship be- 
tween irrigation and electric power. That 
relationship has existed for exactly half a 
century, ever since a Federal law was passed 
in 1906 to permit the Salt River Valley proj- 
ect to provide power to the city of Phoenix, 
Ariz., which it supports. Subsequently, that 
first basic legislation has been amended and 
extended. A body of economic relationships 
has grown up that fs now so firmly embedded 
in western economy as to be, in my opinion, 
unseverable. 

The Salt River project of Arizona is an out- 
standing example of what reclamation means 
to the West as well as the rest of the Nation. 
This project was authorized in 1903 and 
Roosevelt Dam was completed in 1911 at a 
cost of $10,166,000. The man for whom the 
dam was named, Theodore Roosevelt, dedi- 
cated the dam in that same year. 

From the year 1910, just before the project 
was completed to the year 1955, the assessed 
valuations of all land in Maricopa County 
increased from $17 million to $359 millon, 
Likewise, the crop production increased from 
$3 million in 1910 to $57 million in 1954, in 
fact more than $1 billion worth of food 
and fiber has come from this project alone 
since the completion of the original Roose- 
velt Dam. 

The original investment of the Govern- 
ment in the Salt River project was a loan 
of $10,166,000, the United States has received 
in income and excise taxes from Maricopa 
County alone more than $609 million since 
19384—a 6,000-percent return on its invest- 
ment in 20 years. 

The Government investment in this proj- 
ect has been fully paid in addition to the 
tremendous returns during the past 20 years, 
and yet, critics of the reclamation program 
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still insist that reclamation Is a boondog- 
gling, subsidized and wasteful practice. I 
have no time for the critics and their short- 
sighted attitude toward the development of 
the food and fiber necessary to maintain the 
healthy existence of the people of this Na- 
tion. Perhaps too many of them are looking 
back to Plymouth Rock or 1776 to even 
glimpse the real brand of pioneer spirit while 
we in the Southwest do not because we have 
the spirit and we are making the history. 
My compliments to the people of Arizona 
and particularily those of the Salt River proj- 
ect because you know that to have a strong 
nation, it takes both guns and groceries. 


The Situation in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
published in the New York Times, en- 
titled “What Next in Korea?” 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Next IN Korea? 


For the moment the Korean question has 
been taken off the agenda of the current 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. That does not mean that 
the question has been answered. What is 
important, however, is that an overwhelming 
majority of the members reaffirmed their 
support for a unified and democratic Korea, 
to be brought about by free elections, 

The question of Korea’s membership in 
the United Nations will subsequently come 
before the Security Council. A Soviet veto 
is to be expected, in Hne with the Com- 
munist argument that the puppet regime in 
northern Korea is also deserving of recogni- 
tion. 

This, naturally, puts the whole problem 
of Korea into the framework of interna- 
tional difference and power maneuver. Few 
persons would suggest that the Koreans, left 
to themselves, could not have long since 
solved the troublesome problem of. parti- 
tion. It was not a Korean problem at any 
point. It was a conspiracy by the Sovlet 
Union to gain control of a strategic area, 
Later, apparently with the connivance of the 
Kremlin, this move was espoused and effectus 
ated by Communist China. 

It would be a mistake to divorce this 
problem, and all that it means, from the 
other struggles against Communist tyranny 
that have occupied our attention, Korea 
is a victim of one of the first overt mani- 
festations of the Communist expansionist 
drive for power. Fortunately, it is also the 
first case in which the United Nations mobi- 
lized physical forces to combat that drive. 

For this reason, what the United Nations 
can do, now, about Korea, has a direct bear- 
ing upon the whole question of the au- 
thority and stability of the United Nations 
itself. The resolution that has been adopted 
is a strong reaffirmation of purpose. That 
purpose lies within the peaceful concept of 
the United Nations itself. 

Now we must go on. What should and 
can the United Nations do? 

On the “should,” the answer is obvious. 
The United Nations should immediately ad- 
mit to membership the free government in 
Korea that it has sponsored. Against Rus- 
sian opposition this may not be possible, 
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but at least the strong presentation of-the 
issue wil make it plain who supports lib- 
erty and who oppose it, 

The United Nations can terminate or mod- 
ify the present armistice, which has been so 
outrageously violated by the Communists. 
This does not mean a resumption of hos- 
tilities, but it should mean a declaration 
that the free republic will not be left de- 
fenseless. 

The United Nations can call upon the 
Soviet Union, one of its members, to make 
possible the holding of a free election in 
Korea. It can do so, by resolution, in so 
many words. 

Korea's great and good cause must not go 
by default. It has been made a United Na- 
tions cause. The United Nations dare not 
abandon it, 


The President’s Message on Aid to the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Reconp an ar- 
ticle in regard to the Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East. The article 
was written by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and was published in the Washington 
Daily News, 

There being no objection, the article 
was orcered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Yorx, January 9.—I spent Friday and 
Saturday in Washington and on Saturday 
had the good luck to be able to hear and 
see the President in the Capitol when he 
addressed the joint session of Congress. My 
son was able to get-me a ticket, and I was 
particularly anxious to go, as I felt I had 
not as yet fully understood what the Presi- 
dent hoped to accomplish in the Near East. 

I listened carefully to the speech, using 
a new type of hearing ald which is attached 
to a pair of glasses. It has revolutionized 
my ability to hear, both at meetings and 
when people are speaking, so I am sure I 
heard everything the President said. I read 
the speech again Sunday morning in the 
paper on the way up to New York in the 
plane. 

I know that this authority which the Pres- 
ident is asking from Congress is intended 
to prevent any Soviet attacks on countries 
in the Near East, but I am not sure that 
the Soviets intend any open military attack 
in the Near East, It would seem entirely 
unnecessary for them to undertake a mill- 
tary attack when they are accomplishing 
their desired ends without one. 

ARMS OFFERED 

Both in Egypt and in Syria the Soviets have 
offered arms and techniclans, and in both 
cases, they have beon received with open 
arms. Now, it is obvious that there are cer- 
tain states in the Near East that have been 
much more closely tied with the West and 
they may have received arms and techni- 
clans from us. 

In certain places we have bases, but I do 
not yet quite see how this plan for military 
aid is going to meest and solve the two real 
problems which keep the Near East in tur- 
moll. 

It is true that the President sald we would 
use economic ald and work closely with the 
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United Nations, but I came away from his 
speech with a feeling that I still lack a clear 
picture of how we are going to try to meet 
the real challenges in the Near East: The 
settlement of the Suez Canal dispute end the 
bringing about of a peaceful acceptance of 
the state of Israel. There must be a will- 
ingness to recognize Israel's existence and to 
cooperate for mutual benefits that would 
appeal to both the Arab States and Isracl. 
FIRMNESS NEEDED 


I have begun to feel that a little of our 
firmness should not be directed at Egypt and 
Syria, I was told in Washington that the 
Syrian ambassador had gone to the State 
Department and expressed his great displeas- 
ure with some of the things the United States 
was saying and doing. 

Sometimes I wonder whether President 
Gamal Abdel Naseer of Egypt is not calling 
the tune in the Near East rather than any 
one of the great powers. I have no objec- 
tion to that, for I believe that every small 
country should call the tune In its own coun- 
try and should decide on its own relations 
with other countries. 

But when we cannot induce Syria to re- 
build pipelines its army has wrecked or to let 
us rebuild them, it is harmful to the inter- 
ests of many countries. It seems to me now 
that we should turn to the countries that 
are willing to cooperate with us, and not 
behave like white rabbits when we deal with 
those who seem to scorn us, 


Letter From Marcus A. Galiaher Directed 
to Secretary of State Dulies | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., July 4, 1956. 
The Honorable JOHN Poster DULLES, 
Secretary oj State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: At the time of aoe 
liberation of Italy from the Fascist yoke by 
the American forces there was great free- 
dom, but restrictions began in 1947 about 
the time that the last large contingents of 
United States troops began leaving. With 
the subsequent enactment of constitutional 
guaranties, it was becoming evident that they 
were to be nullified in practice by old, repres- 
sive Fascist statutes—"a sword hanging over 
the heads of non-Catholic churches, for the 
government to use whenever it wished.” 

It would appear rather paradoxical, would 
it not, Mr. Secretary, even though our troops 
are no longer there, Fascist restrictions re- 

“main despite thelr clear abrogation, both by 
the Italian constitution of 1947 and the 
friendship treaty between the American and 
Italian Governments of 1948, at least, as long 
as the United States adheres to its policy 
of shoring up the free lands of the world, 
that “legal obstructionism” should raise its 
ugly head in mock defiance of articles 17, 18, 
19, and 21 of the 8-year-old new constitu- 
tion and that mutual tolerance pioneered in 
America and implied in the worldwide nature 
of Christianity, and which must surely be 
manifest in the free world, rather than the 
placing of a police guard before the door of 
all nonconformist chapels, if a free world is 
to prevail in areas where the altar candles 
have been dimmed or their lights already 
extinguished. 
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From the church burners of Colombia to 
the repetitious flaring of violence against His 
restored church founded at Jerusalem in 
A. D. 33, such additive acts of fury against 
the church of Christ are a result of an 
aroused local fanaticism which, like Com- 
munist propaganda, is continuous and clever, 
yet fluid, ranging in 1949. from “Communist 
sples” to “United States spies" in 1950, the 
line became “Protestant propaganda” in 1954, 
changing to “throw the rascals out” in 1956. 

A United Press dispatch from Aprilia, Italy, 
earlier this year told of a meeting of the 
church which about a thousand Italians 
gathered screaming “Throw the rascals out” 
and hurling stones through the shop which 
the church was using as a meeting place. Al- 
though the Church of Christ had held weekly 
services there for about a year, when signs 
were posted announcing daily services some 
of the inflammatory byproducts of smoulder- 
ing prejudice, purportedly with blessing of 
priests, fanatically and riotousiy com- 
pounded by “Catholic action,” succeeded in 
wrecking the church quarters in a private 
home despite the efforts of outnumbered 
police to stem the riot. All this in spite of 
article 19 of the new constitution, which 
states: “All have the right to profess freely 
their religion in whatever form, individually 
or in groups, to advertise, and to conduct 
worship, either in private or public, if this 
is not in violation to good morals.” 

This virus of intolerance raging along the 
banks of the Tiber is not of such Nitwianioe 
that elther dynamic democracy or Christian 
action would not have prevented its breed- 
ing. “Learn of me,” said the lowly Nazarene, 
“for I am meek and humble of heart.” An 
exultant Christ, the source of all peace, in 
emphasizing that cardinal Christian virtue, 
declared: “By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, that ye love one another.” 

Neither spiritual arrogance or thralldom 
are authentical substitutes for liberty of 
conscience—a manifestation of which is 
liberty of worship—the individual freedom 
to search and interpret the Scriptures. As 
Christians again become more assertive 
about their faith in this age of religious 
resurgence, they should extirpate the re- 
maining vestiges of prejudice and presump- 
tious exclusiveness from their attitudes by 
sharing with all others that liberty and free- 
dom of choice which they claim for them- 
selves, with each giving and each command- 
ing that mutual respect, stecped in the 
American tradition, the prerequisite of re- 
ligious liberty forseen by the prophets and 
essential to the liberation of men from the 
bondage of intolerance as they reconcile 
themselves to the atomic-jet era in span- 
ning religious and cultural differences. 

The present state of religious liberty in 
predominantly Roman Catholic countries 
such as Spain and Colombia continues in an 
aching vold lacking respect for existing con- 
stitutional rules and strangled by “legal 
obstructionism" against evangelical Christ- 
ians, yet, thriving on unrest and prejudice 
much of which is either instigated, 
prompted, or conveniently inspired on a local 
level by Roman Catholic pressure always 
looking for a favorable moment to create 
difficulties and to cause discomfort by more 
stringent restrictions. A nonlegal argument 
sometimes used, Is that religious sentiment 
in a country such as Italy where the Roman 
Catholic Church is so strong (95 percent 
Roman Catholic with from one-fourth to 
one-half of the people also. Communists) is 
that they are already “Christians” and that 
the churches of Christ have no right re- 
ligiously to enter. 

Conversely, in America, a country with a 
predominant Protestant heritage, the door 
is open to all faiths to proselyte. Priest’ 
Liguttl, recently stated, according to the 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service, in re- 
crulting Italian Catholics to emigrate to 
South Carolina, that there were not enough 
Catholics in the Carolinas, even less, in fact, 
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on the average than there were in China, 
hence, he wanted healthy Italian wives to 
increase the number of Catholics in that 
area. Monsignor Ligutti, thus identified the 
good wife. 

Although religion and civil liberties are 
primarily internal problems of sovereign goy- 
ernments, where the free practice of religion 
is proscribed, even if in expediency they are 
cynical enough to practice some tolerance 
under certain circumstances, when, the God- 
given, inalienable right of freedom of con- 
science is impaired or threatened by arbi- 
trary police force, it does a great disservice 
to Christianity. Countrariwise, quoting the 
late Dr. George W. Truett, noted Baptist 
leader, “always and everywhere, religion must 
be forever voluntary and uncoerced, and that 
it is not the prerogative of any power 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, to compel 
men to conform to any creed or from of Wor- 
ship * * *.” Only free worshippers can suc- 
cessfully challenge the deepest devotion of 
free peoples and in promoting the growth of 
the individual in freedom and in spirit can 
influence the battle for the minds of men, 

Despite the doctrine and patience of 
apostolic souls since the day of Pentecost, 
with the soft writing of the muses and the 
bleaching of sins upon the sands of time, the 
inevitable cumulative interspersing of fact 
with legend, it soon became evident that 
within a few centuries that even the voices 
of His aposties had become stultified in tra- 
dition and superstition, and the liberty 
and purity of the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ forgotten or distorted In dogma. 

As the Apostle Paul comforted the Thes- 
salonians of the first century church against 
persecution and commended their steadfast- 
ness in the truth, words may again be written 
to the Romans in the fulfillment of His provi- 
dence similar to Paul's in 1 Thessalonians 
2: 13: “For this cause also we thank God 
without ceasing, because, when ye received 
the word of God which you heard of us, ye re- 
ceived it not as the word of men, but as it is 
in truth, the word of God, which effectually 
worketh also in you that believe.” In the 
light of the dynamic inner realization of the 
power of the gospel—in contending “earn- 
estly for the faith once for all delivered unto 
the saints,” manifest in luminously living 
the Christ—the ignis fatuus of Roman error 
will disappear. 

It is such a work of faith and labor of love 
and patience of hope that in God's own time 
is destined to rekindle each innate spiritual 
self into consciousness and a determination 
zealously to defend at all hazards his soul- 
freedom. In obeying the Master's behest we 
may in following Jesus declare with Him, “ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” Verily, the faith of a Chris- 
tian is founded not on the sand of shifting 
dogma, but on the Rock, which is Christ, who 
is the same yesterday, today, and forever—a 
priceless heritage, lasting in the light of 
eternity to all true seekers of His kingdom. 
So, our prayer should ever be that the soul 
of America eternally directed and strength- 
ened by this light, may as we look to God, 
continue to inspire in us as freemen in the 
absence of external coercion or pressure, the 
desire to seek and proclaim the truth and sell 
it not—not only in these sensitive times of 
mass uniformity and special pilgrimage, but 
always. x 

Bearing tn mind political lethargy and 
areas of neglected public service it Is some- 
what reassuring that the texture of American 
democracy has always been sufficiently strong 
and malleable to accommodate political 
opinion of every stripe. Too, spokesmen of 
His word have been many in America who 
have pioneered in religious liberty which has 
become a salient feature of our tradition as 
freemen and the fabric of the American 
scene. As you so well know, Mr. Secretary, 
the fight for freedom across history has 
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usually been left to the poor, forlorn and 
defenseless, and were it not for your notable 
exception and leadership, I would shudder at 
the thought of maintaining our American in- 
stitutions if it were left to the fanatics and 
the radicals who would make use of liberty 
to destroy them from within. With the 
words of Rabbi Bernard Twersky, “let us 
dedicate ourselves to the greater fulfillment 
of the wonderful vision of a society based on 
the full and uninhibited development of hu- 
man freedom.” Hence, in its continued 
growth the ultimate fruition of the hope of 
freemen in the realization of the Christian 
ideal of universal liberty. In the words of 
Saint Paul, “where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty,” and across the centuries of 
Christian history it has been in that spirit 
of liberty rather than in organization and 
compulsion that witnesses have imparted 
His truth to the world—bringing the inward 
experience of spiritual unity—including di- 
verse manifestations of His spirit. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Rome 
last month related that for the second time 
Italy’s highest court had in interpreting the 
republican constitution decided in favor of 
non-Catholic groups in upholding constitu- 
tional liberties, thus nullifying former ac- 
tions by police in several times removing the 
Church of Christ sign from the meeting place 
of the congregation in Rome and in a former 
instance when police had ordered an As- 
sembly of God preacher to leave Alcamo, 
Italy. 

With this broadening of freedom’s base it 
should now be a reasonable assumption that 
the Church of Christ, long the subject of 
prolonged indecision on the part of the gov- 
ernment dominated by a centrist or church 
party, as well as all other religious minorities, 
will be granted freely without control or in- 
tervention by the state their innate con- 
stitutional prerogatives—that arbitrary re- 
straining acts of local police will cease—-and 
that this new concept of freedom will be 
respected and defended by the public mind 
of Roman catholicism as well as the police. 

As the peoples of the world grow toward 
interdependence those basic freedoms in- 
delibly woven into the fabric of our heritage 
will inevitably and to an increasing extent 
be challenged and threatened by any diminu-~ 
tion in the area of basic freedoms in the free 
world whether it results from Fascist, Com- 
munist, or other form of thought control— 
since freedom is not a static thing, and is no 
easier ¢o preserve alone in a vacuum called 
America than for the fortress of America by 
Ttself to stem the Communist hordes. 

To guard against this peril of our time 
should continue to be an Integral part of 
our honest-and forthright approach to neace, 
yet, an equal but not overriding priority 
shoyld be, in this democratic age of free men 
and ennobling humanity, to preserve and ex- 
tend mutual tolerance within the free world 
itself. 

Tolerance and freedom are precious to 
Americans. The cost and anthorage of our 
hard-won, blood-bought heritage merits our 
eternal vigilance. May the spirits of the 
Founding Fathers ever stalk abroad in this 
land of liberty. On this national day of 
penance and prayer, the 180th anniversary of 
the declaration of our freedoms, may we for- 
ever remind ourselves in humble prayer to 
earn anew and preserve our priceless spiritual 
heritage, unimpaired for succeeding gen- 
erations. 

In appreciation may I not only commend 
but respectfully solicit your continuing ef- 
forts to sustain it here and abroad, and to 
combat those who would menace it from 
within and without, to the end that the 
blessings of the American tradition of equal 
liberty and freedom may be perpetuated. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Marcus A. GALLAHER. 
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Where Is the Kitty Hawk of the Army? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “Where Is Kitty Hawk of the 
Army?” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. The article by Col. Stephen 
Tillman, a distinguished writer and Re- 
serve officer, was published in the De- 
cember 29, 1956, issue of the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuene Is Krrry HAWK or THE Army? 
(By Stephen Tillman) 

On a wind-swept sand beach at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., December 17, 1903 history was 
made. In a fragile little aeroplane Wilbur 
and Orville Wright made the first powered 
flight in the history of mankind. Today a 
beautiful monument at Kitty Hawk will keep 
this event alive in the memory of the people 
forever. 

But where is the Kitty Hawk of the Army? 
On September 3, 1908, the Wright brothers 
made their first fight on a military post at 
Fort Myer, Va. This was the demonetra- 
tion of their flying machine that the Army 
was considering purchasing for its Signal 
Corps at a cost of $25,000. A fortnight 
later—September 17, 1908—the machine 
crashed and with it, one of the Army’s most 
promising intellectuals—Lt. Thomas Etho- 
len Selfridge—scion of a leading Navy fam- 
ily—his uncle and great uncle each bore 
the name of Rear Adm. Thomas Oliver Sel- 
fridge—went to his death. He did not die 
in the crash as so often erroneously reported 
but 4 hours later at Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington. 

The crash of September 17 was not only 
America's—but the entire world’s—first sac- 
rifice to the science of aviation, 

But where is the historical marker for the 
Army’s “Kitty Hawk"? If there is one at 
Fort Myer commemorating either the first 
flight of an aeroplane on a military installa- 
tion or the first death of an Army officer tn 
man’s effort to fiy, it is not readily visible 
to the casual visitor. Officials of the Army 
post are sure that there must be such a 
memorial somewhere on the reservation but 
just where? The officials on inquiry from 
the Register are trying to locate it. When 
found this will be reported to our readers, 

TRANSFER 

But then on October 2, 1909. the Army 
moved its aviation activities to College Park, 
Md., which was a civilian field. Although 
the first two Army officers to qualify as pilots 
did so at the Maryland fleld under the tutor- 
ship of Orville Wright, there is no marker 
there to indicate this historic Army event. 

March 2, 1910, the Army—under Lt. Ben- 

-jamin D. Foulois—fiew its first owned aero- 
plane, with a military pilot, from a military 
post. Patriotic citizens of San Antonio, 
never reluctant to claim a “first marked 
this newsworthy event with a beautiful 
marker. True, it states in big letters for all 
the world to see that the spot on the old 
mounted drill field at Fort Sam Houston is 
the “Birthplace of Military Aviation.” Later 
on at the bottom of the marker it qualifies 
this. by saying “This was the first military 
flight in Texas.” _ 
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t itty Hawk is remembered—and so ls Fort 

Sam Houston. It would be fitting if the 
sacred ground at Fort Myer—so close to the 
Arlington National Cemetery—could be 
marked for the future so that Americans 
will know just where the Army flew its first 
aeroplane and where Lieutenant Selfridge 
paid the supreme sacrifice in an effort to aid 
man’s endeavor to fly. 


Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reconp, I include the following letter and 
news atticle from the Dickson County 
Herald: 


Dickson, TENN., January 8, 1957. 
Congressman Ross Bass, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Em: Enclosed is & clipping ennounc- 
ing construction of our new hospital. It is 
something which we have worked towerd for 
a long time. We feel that it will render a 
needed service for Dickson, Hickman, and 
Cheatham Counties, The hospital will be the 
equivalent of a Hill-Burton. However, it will 
be more efficient in arrangement and supe- 
rior in quality. 

The cost of the hospital was such that we 
were unable to finance it through private 
channels after the “tight money” policy came 
into effect. We applied to Smf&ll Business 
Administration and the loan was approved. 

The Small Business Administration de- 
serves due credit because the loan was evi- 
dently decided on its own merits. We knew 
no one in the organization. Their method of 
doing business is interesting, too, in that 
they do not come between the applicant and 
private banks; rather they require that the 
undertaking be a participating endeavor. 

We noted in the Nashville paper that Small 
Business Administration is due to expire 
June 30. We thought that you might be 
glad to know what they did for us and this 
area. In our opinion, it would be a shame to 
have such an organization expire when our 
Government is considering billions in aid to 
friends, enemies, and potential enemies 
throughout the world. 

Yours truly, 
James T. Jackson, M. D. 
L. C. Jackson, M. D. 
W. M. Jackson, M. D. 


[From the Dickson County (Tenn.) Herald 
of December 20, 1956] 


‘ 
Hosrrrat’s CONSTRUCTION WILL BEGIN IN 
JANUARY, BE COMPLETED IN YEAR 


The dream of a modern hospital for Dick- 
son and the surrounding area neared reality 
this week as signing of contracts was com- 
pleted and plans were made to start excava- 
tion work about January 1. 

The half-million-dollar facilities, available 
to all the doctors of the area, are slated to 
be completed by December 16, 1957, Drs. 
Lawrence, William, and Jimmy Jackson 
announced. 

“Monday was a red-letter day in my life,” 
Dr. Lawrence Jackson, oldest of the three 
brothers said. “It was my 25th anniversary 
as a doctor—the day we signed the contract 
to bulld the hospital, which has been a life- 
time ambition. The hospital will complete 
the cycle from an upstairs office to render- 
ing the most modern type of service in 
medicine and surgery.” 
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Final papers were signed Monday with 
Columbia Contracting Co. of Nashville, the 
firm that is handling construction work on 
the Charlotte school. Architects for the 
building are Donald Cowan, and associate 
J. Carl Russell, of Nashville. 

The structure will be a general hospital 
with all facilities, including two operating 
rooms and a delivery room. There will be 
a bath in every room and all rooms will be 
soundproofed with acoustical plaster over- 
head. Oxygen will be piped to all vital 
areas. 

Year-around air conditioning employing 
the most up-todate methods will keep the 
building at even temperatures. An inter- 
communications system will connect all 
parts of the hospital. The patient inter- 
communications system will be the most 
modern Executive type, with microphones 
concealed in the ceiling. ‘Telephones will 
be installed in private rooms for the con- 
venience of patients. 

The central hall has alternating sections 
of glass blocks for illumination and beauty. 
The hospital will be completely fireproof, 
with the kitchen located outside the main 
hospital, 

Doctors’ offices will be located in the build- 
ing for Immediate avallabllity. 

‘The spacious grounds will offer beauty and 
quiet, the doctors pointed out. The bulld- 
ing will be 900 fect from the city limits 
and 600 feet from the Highway 70. The 
50-bed 1-story building will contain 23,000 
square feet of floor space, exclusive of the 
kitchen, and will be 365 feet long. 

A beautiful chapel will be included for 
use by patients and visitors. 

Financing of the building was based on 
Joans totaling $350,000 arranged by the 
First National Bank of Dickson. Both First 
National and the Dickson County Banking 
Co., of Charlotte, loaned their limits of 
$20,000 each. A similar loan was offered 
by the Bank of Dickson if needed. 

On the strength of the financial support 
of these institutions, the Small Business 
Administration approved a loan of $250,000, 
The remaining $60,000 was obtained through 
Third National Bank in Nashville. 

The Small Business Administration loan 
is the only one of its type in the State. 
Architect Cowan said that the project is 
being watched with considerable interest by 
financial and construction authorities. He 
said that the building of a hospital of this 
type has never been attempted by.a pri- 
vate enterprise. He added that the cost of 
this building will be considerably less than 
those built under the Hill-Burton Act. 

Dirt removed from the hospital grounds 
is to be used by the State highway depart- 
ment in constructing a four-lane highway 
from the city limits of Dickson to a point 
approximately 1 miles east on Highway 70. 


The Strait of Tiran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Strait of Tiran,” from the 
New York Times of January 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

`S ‘The impending withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from El Arish on the Mediterranean coast 
+ will be one more step in giving up, under 
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U. N. pressure, territory that Israel occupied 
during her invasion of Egypt last fall. How- 
ever, there is reason to believe that the Is- 
raelis have no present intention of com- 
pletely evacuating Sinai (not to mention the 
Gaza strip), especially the southeastern cor- 
ner of the peninsula, called Sharm el Sheikh, 
overlooking the islands of Tiran and Sinafar 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. 

These strange-sounding names are impor- 
tant because the Gulf of Aqaba leads from 
the Israeli port of Elath out to the Red Sea 
and therefore to the great routes of inter- 
national commerce. The narrow Strait of 
Tiran, between the island of that name and 
the mainland of Sinal, provides the only 
navigable channel connecting the Gulf of 
Aqaba with the sea. When the Egyptians 
placed a half-dozen guns on the mainland & 
few years ago, and erected military installa- 
tions on the islands, they were able to en- 
force a blockade of the gulf at will. In vio- 
lation of international law and thelr own ex- 
press statements, they did interfere with 
shipping through the strait, thus placing this 
international waterway as thoroughly and 
illegally under their dominance as the Suez 
Canal, which they had also blocked to Israel. 
It was not until Israeli troops had seized the 
fortifications last November that the Strait 
of Tiran and therefore the Guif of Aqaba 
could be sald to be free once again. 

What Israel wants here, as it wants along 
its entire Egyptian border, is not territory 
but security. If there is to be any hope for 
& settlement In this part of the world, it 
must be recognized by the United Nations— 
including the United States—that the status 
quo ante is not a sufficient answer. The 
Strait of Tiran must not again become sub- 
ject to blackade at the whim of Egypt or 
Israel or anyone else, Fending the conclu- 
sion of iron-bound international guaranties 
it would seem that this might be a good 
place for the forces of the United Nations to 
be left in charge. The situation would not 
be complicated by the need to govern any 
local population, because there isn't any. To 
be stationed on these waterless rocks would 
be no fun for the troops assigned there; but 
they would be serving the peace of the world 
in a way that the presence there of either 
Israeli or Egyptian troops could not hope 
to do, 


Jewish Plight in Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appeared in today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald which clearly 
points out one of the great flaws in offi- 
cial American policy and thinking on 
the matter of the Middle East. 

That is that the treatment of Jews 
in Egypt closely parallels that which was 
given Jews in Hitler’s Germany. Con- 
centration camps are springing up, ter- 
ror and confiscation, deportation on 
short notice, all devices of Hitler, are now 
tools of Dictator Nasser for use on Jews 
of all nationalities in modern Egypt. 

I hope all will read this excellent 
article: 

JEWISH PLIGHT IN EGYPT 

The visit to Washington of United States 
Ambassador to Cairo Raymond A. Hare may 
provide an opportunity for clarification of 


the plight of the Jews in Egypt, many of 
whom have fled the country in recent weeks. 
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Israel has charged that as many as 21,000— 
nearly half the number of Jews believed to 
be in Egypt—have been ordered to leave. 
The Egyptian Government has said only a 
few stateless Jews were de and that 
most of those who left went voluntarily. 
Jewish travelers ariving in Italy, however, 
have told of being forced to swear that they 
wished to leaye the country and said most 
of their property was confiscated. 

So far, many of the Jews who have fled 
haye gone to countries where they had citi- 
zenship; others have gone to Israel. The 
State Department reportedly does not con- 
sider the resettiement problem alarming at 
this stage, but it is compiling data on the 
extent of the persecution. FPozsibly some 
spe cial provision will have to be made for 
victims of Eyptian oppression in the legisla- 
tion Congress is about to consider for refu- 
gees from Communist countries, as Senator 
CLIFFORD Case suggested last week. 

Many of the Jews in Egypt, against whom 
feeling has been intense since the Israeli 
invasion, are middle-class bankers and mer- 
chants. Egypt can, of course, confiscate their 
wealth. But she may find that If the entire 
Jewish community departs, as it has under 
persecution in other Arab countries, vital 
skills and services will be lost. Persecution, 
whatever its extent, also is certainly not in 
the Interest of any ambitions President Nas- 
ser may have to share in the projected pro- 
gram of American economic aid to the Arab 
countries. 

The problem, however, is many sided. 
There have been reports of renewed Israeli 
persecution of Arabs, and the Arab refugee 
problem—wherever the blame for it may 
be placed—remains a considerable stumbling 
block in the path of any Egyptian-Israeli 
settlement, There should, of course, be a 
United Nations investigation of the reported 
terrorism in Egypt, as the Jewish Community 
Council of Greater Washington has urged. 
But this is only a part of the tremendous 
factfinding and conciliation task which the 
U; N. faces in this area of the world. If this 
effort is to be successful, there must be a 
recognition not only of the human tragedies 
involyed but also of the widespread com- 
Plicity in bring these tragedies about. 


Tke End of Eden’s Career Also Ends an 
Era for Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
j Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. - Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The End of Eden's Career Also 
Ends an Era for Britain,” which ap- 
peared in the January 10, 1957, issue of 
the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky.: 
THE END OF Even’s CAREER ALSO ENDS AN ERA 

FOR BRITAIN 

A political career ended yesterday for Sir 
Anthony Eden. His resignation spelled an 
admission of defeat nonetheless actual for 
having never been explicit, He lost no votes 
of confidence, bowed to no sudden surge of 


parliamentary disapproval and a popular . 
outcry. But the lost confidence was a fact | 


of political life in Britain today. So was the 
failure of his desperate attempt to regain 
prestige and power in the Middle East and 
‘to depose Britain’s chief challenger there. 
> Sir Anthony leaves many painful tasks to 
his successor, The Atlantic alliance must be 
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rebullt. Britain and her European allies 
must plan some long-range alternative to 
the Suez Canal, for Egypt’s Premier Nasser 
cannot be depended on to permit the free 
use of the Suez without projudice or malice, 
The economy must adjust itself to this and 
other painful realities of Britain's position 
today. 

In defending his attempted Suez coup be- 
fore Parliament, Sir Anthony told his critics 
that the canal meant the difference between 
life and death for the British. Economically 
it does, but it has become too uncertain a 
factor, since the Egyptian seizure, to be de- 
pended upon so utterly. And it is a measure 
of his failure that, having cut off this lifeline, 
he hid no other in reserve and must leave 
the fashioning of alternatives to his succes- 
BOTS. 

WHAT OF HIS SUCCESSOR 

It would have been difficult for any British 
politician to follow the unique genius who 
was Winston Churchill. But Sir Anthony 
had waited long and patiently as under- 
study and it was perhaps understandable 
that the British should hope some of the 
Churchill magic had rubbed off. It obvi- 
ously had not. It is inconceivable to think 
of the recent chapter of disaster and humili- 
ation happening under Churchill. 

But, while Anthony Eden was the logical 
successor to Winston Churchill, there is no 
such clear-cut line of succession In view now. 
The most likely choice to head the govern- 
ment is the Deputy Prime Minister, R. A, 
Butler. Mr. Butler is not well known to 
Americans and not too popular with the 
British. He ts probably the most competent 
member of the Conservative Cabinet. Here- 
vised Britain's educational system and was 
one of the creators of UNESCO. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he has guided British 
fiscal policy through many of its postwar 
crises. 

But he is a cool man, given to sarcasm and 
a touch of intelectual arrogance. Stronger, 
physically and politically, than Eden, he still 
has nothing of the warmth and magnetism 
of Winston Churchill. He will try, and in- 
deed may succeed in, holding a government 
together through these crisis-laden days and 
riding out the remaining years of the Con- 
servative Parliament without provoking an 
early election. But the task will be difficult. 

The Labor Party has emerged from the long 
and passionate debates that attended the 
Suez invasion with increased prestige. It 
has an excellent chance of capturing the 
country if an election were held in the next 
few months. It will certainly not be dis- 
posed to let the Conservatives go quietly 
about the task of rebuilding their forces and 
their standing in the country and if there 
is an issue to be forced they are likely to 
Torce it. 

REBUILDING WILL BE EASIER 


Perhaps the most important task facing 
any British Government in the coming 
months is the strengthening of the trust and 
confidence that once formed the bedrock 
of the Anglo-American alliance, It is heart- 
ening to realize that, in spite of recrimina- 
tions across oceans, in spite of an occasional 
fiash of anger, the mutual respect of the two 
peoples for each other is scarcely affected 
at all. 

A Gallup poll taken in England 2 months 
ago, at the height of anger and dismay, 
showed exactly the same number of people, 
42 percent, feeling that the United States 
was Britain’s best friend as had felt that way 
in the summer, when no crisis was impend- 
ing. And in this country, the poll finds in its 
latest survey that both Britain and France 
are more popular today than they were 2 
* years ago. People holding highly favorable 

to mildly favorable‘views of Britain add up 
_ to 57 percent, and France has 52 percent in 

her favor. 
ñ- The downfalls of governments have little 
eZect on this sort of feeling. Now that our 
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own Government is apparently turning seri- 
ous attention to the breakdown of Middle 
East relations, the task of Britain and France 
in rebuilding their understanding with us 
will become easier. And probably some feel- 
ing that this understanding must be restored 
at all costs contributed to Sir Anthony Eden's 
decision to step down now, at the start of a 
mew year and a new American administra- 
tion. His going will leave mingled regret 
and relief in England. 


Zoological Gardens To Be Constructed in 
Portland, Oreg.—Suggested Animal Ex- 
change Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
feature of a community is more impor- 
tant to children than a zoo. My home 
city of Portland, Oreg., is soon to have 
magnificent zoological gardens which 
will be without peer in the Nation. This 
zoo represents what truly will be a com- 
munity undertaking. Its creation was 
authorized by the people at the polls. 
New buildings are being erected at far 
below normal costs, because both labor 
and industry are offering their services 
and materials either for nothing or at 
less than going rates. 

In December my wife and I toured the 
lovely West Side Hills, where the zoo will 
be located. It will be nestled among 
towering fir trees and green ferns and 
other natural shrubbery. A half-size 
train, much larger than the ordinary 
miniature, will wind and twist through 
ravines and dells, and it will switchback 
its way up slopes and hillsides. This 
model railroad, alone, will be a feature 
of national attraction. Former railroad 
men, now in retirement, are advising and 
counseling on its construction. 

Mr. President, as a gesture toward in- 
ternational amity with other lands, I 
have written to the Ambassadors and 
Ministers who represent friendly nations 
in our Capital, at Washington, D. C. I 
have suggested to them an exchange 
program between their countries and 
ours, so that animals can be provided 
for Portland’s new zoo. I have proposed 
that big game and other creatures native 
to those countries be traded for animals 
which make their habitat in the State 
of Oregon, such as Columbian black-tail 
deer, black bears, elk, cougars or moun- 
tain lions, and.-mule deer, Because ani- 
mals are such important symbols to 
children, this kind of program would 
serve to establish bonds of understand- 
ing that might endure for decades, 

Mr. President, so that Members of the 
Senate can appreciate the wholehearted 
spirit of Portland’s participation in the 
establishment of its oustanding new 
zoological gardens, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that four items dealing with this 
zoo appear in the Appendix of the 
CONCRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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mal exchange program to the Ambassa- 


dors and Ministers stationed in Wash- ` 


ington; an excerpt from the newsletter 


Washington Calling, prepared by Mrs. <` 
' next to that of Austin Flegel. His sometimes 


Neuberger and me for November 1956, 
dealing with the pioneer interest demon- 
strated in the Portland Zoo by the late 
State Senator Austin F. Flegel; an arti- 
cle from the Portland Oregonian, of 
November 25, 1956, entitled “Designs 
Finished for Children’s Train, Railroad 
Through Zoo,” and an article also from 
the Portland Oregonian, of December 9, 
1956, entitled “Barn Raising Methods To 
Cut Museum Costs.” 

I believe a study and examination of 
this material will lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that the forthcoming zoo in 
Portland, Oreg., will be an attraction of 
national and even international propor- 
tions and magnitude. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
December 20, 1956. 

Drar Mere. AMBASSADOR: The city of Port- 
land, largęst metropolitan center in the State 
which I help to represent in the United States 
Senate, is undertaking the construction and 
development of a modern zoo which will be 
one of the finest in North America. 

This is a community undertaking, with 
labor and management and municipal gov- 
ernment cooperating to create a zoological 
garden that will be known throughout the 
world. Location of the zoo will be in the 
beautiful West Side hills of fir and other 
evergreen trees, which serve to make Portland 
unique among cities. 

As a contribution to better understanding 
among nations—for animals are an eternal 
source of interest to children, who will be the 
next generation of citizens in all lands—I 
have a suggestion to propose. 

Might it not be possible for our State of 
Oregon to exchange some animals for place- 
ment in zoological gardens in your own na- 
tion in return for native species from your 
country for exhibiting in the new Portland 
Zoo? Such an exchange would be of mutual 
benefit to both nations, and particularly to 
children in the two nations. 

The new Portland Zoo will be most in need 
of these animals: Sun bear, kinkajou, spider 
monkey, coati-mund!, maraw, caribou, musk 
ox, dromedary, hippopotamus, hyena, Cretian 
ibex, rhinoceros, European bear, giant panda, 
ocelot, aardvark, rhea, and many other ani- 
mals, waterfowl, and birds. 

Our State of Oregon can offer from its na- 
tive habitat and feeding grounds such big- 
game animals as Columbian black-tail deer, 
black bear, elk, cougar, mountain lion, coyote, 
antelope, and many smaller animals such as 
beaver, fox, porcupine, and others, Should 
further information be desired by you or your 
staff at the embassy, I shall be happy to go 
into greater detall. The Portland Zoo Com- 
mission and the Oregon State Game Commis- 
sion are sources of sdditional data of a tech- 
nical or biological nature. 

It is my hope that this suggestion of mine 
will meet with a favorable response. 

With warm regards for the Christmas sea- 


RICHARD I. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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k They are my letter proposing the ani- A [From EE E EE of November 


Austin F. FLEGEL: 1880-1956 
(By Richard and Maurine Neuberger) 
In the Oregon State Senate, my desk was 


brusque manner hid a warm heart and affec- 
tionate nature. He had a genuine capacity 
for friendship. Had he been victorious in 
1950 I believe firmly he would have made 
one of Oregon's greatest governors. 

Yet there are other ways to endure in the 
memory of one’s community than through 
politics. On the day before Austin Flegel’s 
funeral, I was taken to the site of the new 
Portland Zoo by Edward M. Miller of the 
zoo commission. We also strolled to the tiny 
old zoo. Most of the exhibits were empty, 
but one teemed with people. Above a packed 
throng of little boys and girls towered the 
gray head and trunk of a baby elephant. 
This was Rosie, sent from the jungles of 
Thailand by Austin Flegel as a gift to the 
children of Portland. The children squealed 
with pleasure as Rosie raised her long trunk 
in the air and begged for peanuts. 

To live on in the hearts of children is per- 
haps the best tribute of all. I hope this can 
be-made official by naming the new project 
the Austin F. Flegel Memorial Zoo. 

[From the Portland Oregonian of November 
25, 1956] 
DESIGNS FINISHED FOR CHILDREN’S TRAIN, 
RAILROAD THROUGH Zoo 
Des 


ign for the half-size streamline train 
which will travel a scenic route around Port- 
land’s new zoo has been completed and the 
city zoo commission has asked that the city 
council hasten construction of the train and 
its mile-and-a-quarter track system so that it 
may be ready for planned opening of part of 
the new zoo late next summer. 

At the same time the zoo commission re- 
vealed a hope that the railroad system in- 
cluded in zoo cost estimates can later be ex- 
tended an additional mile and a half to pro- 
vide a rail connection between the new zoo 
and Washington Park. 

Estimated cost of the train of a diesel loco- 
motive and 4 cars is $64,457, but the zoo 
commission has a plan it hopes may cut this 
cost by $10,000. 

On the basis of experience of zoos else- 
where, the zoo commission is confident the 
train—which it believes will rank “as one of 
the finest recreation trains in the Nation’— 
will be a moneymaker and an important 
source of Income for operation of the zoo. 


REFUGEE DESIGNS TRAIN 


The train was designed by John Flaschner, 
designer for Northwest Marine Iron Works, 
who before his flight from his native Hun- 
gary 12 years ago helped design full-scale 
trains for a great Hungarian locomotive and 
car works. Many of the trains he helped de- 
sign are still in service on South American 
and African railroads. 

The zoo train will be a half-size replica of 
regular streamilne trains in almost every- 
thing except interior accommodations. Its 
locomotive, powered by an industrial type 
diesel engine, follows in general appearance 
the General Motors “Aero Train” locomotive. 
Its consist will be 3 standard cars and 1 club 
car. The 4 cars will seat 132 children or 99 
adults. 

The coaches, each 6 feet 3 inches high, 
5 feet wide and 21 feet long, will be divided 
into compartments by the cross-car seats, 
each entered by separate doors. 
doors on each car will be provided with safety 


latches, controlled from the engine cab, so © 


that the doors may not be opened except 
when the train is stopped. 


nt - 
ath eetety | Washington Park. 
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In the standard coaches all the seats face 
forward, but in the club car they will be 
back to back with small tables be- 
tween the facing seats. Bottled soft drinks 
and confections will be available in the club 
car. 
Window openings at each side of each seat 
will be unglassed. 

There is even provision to give children, 
probably at a slight increase in fares the 
thrill of riding in the locomotive. The 
locomotive design includes a premium seat 
compartment at the rear, giving a view into 
the engineroom and of the engineer at 
his controls in the cab. 


AIR BRAKES PLANNED 


The locomotive, almost 24 feet long, will 
weigh 12,000 pounds to develop necessary 
tractive effort. It is equipped with all 
standard and most modern features. It will 
have dead-man control which brings the 
train to a gentle stop if the engineer should 
faint or suffer a disabling attack. The en- 
gineer will control the locomotive with push 
buttons. A governor will hold speed to a 
15-mile-an-hour maximum. 

The diesel engine's 140-brake horsepower 
will be transmitted to 4 driving wheels 
through a hydraulic transmission and worm 
gear axle drive units. 

A conventional automatic air brake sys- 
tem working on all cars and the locomotive, 
will provide safe and positive stops. 

The train will operate on 30-inch-gage 
track. 

COST PLAN LAID 

In its letter to the council through City 
Commissioner Ormond R. Bean, commis- 
sioner of parks, the zoo commission urged 
a negotiated contract with the designing 
firm, Northwest Marine, for construction of 
the train, which is willing to accept the job 
on a nonprofit basis as a civic project. 

The zoo commission pointed out that the 
firm has spent hundreds of hours of re- 
search in designing the train and has in- 
formation gained from consulting scores of 
manufacturers in effort to include available 
stock parts in the specifications wherever 
possible. 

Under the tentative plan submitted by 
the zoo commission Northwest Marine would 
do the mechanical work and the H. Hirsch- 
berger Sheet Metal Co. would do the body 
work under a similar nonprofit arrange- 
ment. 

The zoo commission paid tribute in its 
letter to Harry Mendenhall, vice president, 
Elton Clark, chief engineer, and Flaschner, 
in contributing heavily of their own and the 
Northwest Marine Co.’s time in preparing the 
train design. 

Herb Ketell, who heads the zoo commis- 
sion’s railroad committee, observed that valu- 
able design advice was also given by L. R. 
Smith, division superintendent, and F. R. 
Olds, master mechanic, of the Southern Pa- 
cific. The Southern Pacific is also surveying 
the route for the proposed extension of the 
zoo line to Washington Park without charge. 


DOME CARS DUE 


The commission said it hoped also to in- 
vite suppliers to contribute materials or sup- 
ply them at cost as a contribution to the civic 
project. It estimated that by use of the nego- 
tiated contract and anticipated donations the 
engineers’ estimate of $64,457 for the train 
could be reduced by as much as $10,000, 

The zoo commission is also hopeful of some 
donations of construction work in carrying 
out its tentative right-of-way extension to 


| 

The zoo railroad as presently planned willi 
serve as rtation within the zoo and! 
provide through the plastic-domed cars a’ 
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variety of views of the zoo area as well as of 
the city and distant mountains. 

The 6,460 feet of track in the system loop- 
ing the zoo area will include 2 tunnels, 1 
of 200 feet in length and 1 of 125 fect, a 
trestle of 550 feet in length, 3 overpasses 
crossing motor roads or walkways and 4 
stations. 

From the entrance station, the road de- 
acends behind the lion house into the rayine 
with its birdhouse and pools, landing in the 
midst of the wooded picnic area to the north. 
Returning through the aquatic bird exhibits 
area the road turns east through the treetops 
to the second station which opens into the 
zoo near the main concession area with the 
duck pond, elephants, bears, and monkeys 
nearby. 

Continuing east with views of the city and 
mountains, the line turns south into a tunnel 
emerging near the deer paddocks along the 
southeast fringe of the zoo, arriving at the 
third station not far from the small mam- 
mals exhibits and the central paddocks area, 
From this point the line returns north and 
west over an elevated route above the bear 
grottos, giving broad views of the zoo to the 
north and south, and finally tunnels under 
the children's zoo, emerging at the zoo en- 
trance for another trip. 


ANIMAL LINE Name SovcHt 

Bluebird, Zooper Chief, or Zooliner? 

The Portland Zoo Commission, which has 
faced the problem of naming elephants, soon 
will have the problem of naming a train 
and some volunteers have already started 
suggesting some. 

Designer John Flaschner likes Bluebird 
for his train and put that name on design 
sketches. 

Others have played on the names of famous 
streamlined trains. The Rosy Zoophyr? 
Zooper Chief? Zooliner City of Portland? 
Or how about the Portland Rosy? 

As for a line name, maybe it will be Rosy, 
Monk Island, and All Around Railway—the 
Zoo View line, 


{From the Portland Oregonian of December 
9, 1956) 
Barn Ralstnc METHODS To Cur MUSEUM 
Costs 


Portland will witness what probably will 
be the most prodigious modern version ever 
conceived of an old fashioned “barn raising” 
community enterprise when the new science 
center of the Oregon Museum of Science and 
Industry begins to take shape early next 
year. 

Labor, management, public-spirited citi- 
zens, business firms, and professional men 
already have joined in the type of commu- 
nity action that raised new homes for burned 
out families in American communities and 
built new schoolhouses in the ashes of 
smoldering classrooms. 

This support of Project Science, the des- 
ignation the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try gave to its campaign for a new science 
center & year ago, may give Portland a cen- 
ter worth more than $500,000 for as little as 
one-third of its actual cost. 

BOARD DATES START 

Ground breaking for the science center, on 
a 4-acre tract donated by the city near the 
entrance to the new Portland zoo, has been 
set by the museum board of directors for 
February of 1957. 

A résumé Saturday of the figures nee 
for consideration in planning the building 
indicated this status. Cost of materials, ap- 
proximately $303,000; cost of labor, approxi- 
mately $128,000; expenses for such items as 
taxes, insurance, social security, and many 
panar incidentals, $57,000; total cost, $489,- 
The museum board Friday had $137,500 
in cash and pledges, of which $97,752 was in 
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the bank and drawing interest, reported Dr. 
Samuel L. Diack, chairman of the board. 
The solicitation of funds, which never has 
taken the form of an aggressive drive, will 
continue, - 

MAN WAIVES FES 

The barn-raising principle of community 
cooperation in Project Science has had these 
results so far: 4 

The assumed contractor's cost of con- 
structing the center is approximately $579,- 
000. The fee of the general contractor, 
Henry M. Mason, of the Henry M. Mason Co., 
Inc., an item estimated as much as $90,000, 
will be waived. This generous gift will re- 
duce the overall cost figure to $489,000. 

The group of subcontractors who made 
the estimates on the building, some of them 
10 to 15 pages in length, waived their fees. 

Labor unions have indicated they will par- 
ticipate both physically and financially, each 
trade union in its own field, to reduce cost of 
the building by a substantial amount, some 
by direct contribution of the unions, some 
of individual contribution of labor, perhaps 
some a combination of both. 

The Oregon building congress, which is 
composed of management and labor, has 
made Project Science its own project of the 
year. 

BIG SAVING SEEN 

Counting the contribution of the general 
contractor, the substantial gifts from labor, 
the savings in material under the commu- 
nity enterprise project, and many other 
helping hands, Robert Welch, first vice pres- 
ident of the museum board and Project 
Science chairman estimates a saving of some 
two-thirds of the $579,000 cost. 

“Project Science will bring scientific and 
cultural advantages to Oregon it has not 
possessed before. Most important is that it 
will be a concrete denronstration to the-com- 
munity of the tharvelous cooperation which 
exists between labor and management,” said 
Welch, 


Legislative Proposal Encourages Industry 
To Employ Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code, authorizing a 
10-percent increase in certain employer 
tax deductions for trade or business ex- 
penses, as an incentive for the employ- 
ment of workers over 45 years of age. 

The problem of finding and retaining 
employment for older workers is becom- 
ing increasingly acute. This widespread 
industrial prejudice against the employ- 
ment of people in the over-45 age group 
has developed a serious nationwide 
threat to the security of millions of work- 
ers at the peak of their job performance 
capacity. 

In the past, we have appealed to the 
employer's social consciousness and to 
his capacity for logical thinking. In 
neither of these instances have we 
achieved any notable degree of success. 
A great many employers hold fast to the 
mistaken and disproved notion that 
younger people, per se, are more efficient 
and productive workers than those who 
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have passed the. mythical 45-year age 
barrier. 

Since so many employers haye been 
reluctant to use the frequently superior 
services of older people, I believe we can 
best overcome the problem by making it 
financially attractive for them to do so. 

Whatever might be lost to the Govern- 
ment in taxes under this law would be 
saved to it by the cost of administration 
and payments under unemployment and 
social-security benefits which the em- 
ployed older workers would not require. 

This proposed measure would limit the 
maximum increase in authorized deduc- 
tions to $1,000 per taxable year per 
employee. 

I urge early action on this measure by 
this Congress in order to alleviate the 
serious problems of older people in in- 
dustry before these problems reach pro- 
portions which may weaken the Nation’s 
economic structure. 


Replacement of Civil Aeronautics Board 
Member 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Thomas L. Stokes, in which he decries 
the violation of bipartianship in various 
Government commissions and boards. 
Although bipartisanship is required by 
law, many of these agencies arenow being 
filled entirely with Republican members, 
This development threatens the theory 
of bipartisanship in the membership of 
the boards and commissions, and gravely 
endangers their operation, 

There being no objection, the article 
was odered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star of Noyember 8, 1957] 
A CAB MEMBER Is REPLACED 

Here in this place you have been In- 
formed from time to time of the various steps 
by which the Eisenhower administration has 
reshaped the Federal regulatory agencies— 
which are supposed to protect the public— 
so that, instead, their policy is directed to 
favor the very interests they are supposed to 
regulate under the law. 

Herewith—chalk up another victim. 

This is the Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
is charged with regulating the alrlines. It is 
under the Commerce Department. Now the 
ax has fallen on the recognized most out- 
spoken champion of the pubiic on that five- 
man board. This is Joseph P, Adams, €x- 
Marine fyer and war veteran, the only CAB 
member with a practical aviation background, 
He was denied reappointment when his term 
expired December 31. 

Joe Adams, who is from Seattle, occupied 
One of the places assigned to a member of 
the Democratic Party. 

But, in his place, President Elsenhower 
has nominated an “Eisenhower Democrat” 
from Miami, Fla., a State the President car- 
ried both in 1952 and 1956. This nominee— 
Louls J. Hector, a lawyer—voted for the 
President both times he ran. He thus be- 
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comes another of the long list of “Elsen~ 
hower Democrats” named to sero posts 
supposed to be filled by Democrats. 

Joe Adams is, himself, another in the line 
of spokesmen for the public— 
who become known as “dissenters” because 
there have been so few of them around here— 
who have been weeded out of numerous Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

‘These agencies are arms of Congress. They 
were created by Congress from time to time, 
beginning with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for railroads in the last cen- 
tury, to administer regulatory laws Congress 
passes to protect the public and consumer 
in our increasingly intricate economy. Con- 
gress delegated its own powers to them be- 
cause it became a physical impossibility for 
Congress itself to handle the muitiplicity of 
detail involved. 

This administration has treated these reg- 
ulatory agencies as if they were adjuncts of 
the White House. 

This is especially harmful to the public 
and consumers in this administration be- 
cause of its sensitivity to the wishes of big 
business. 

The commissions are supposed to protect 
the public and consumer interest. What 
they do affects the price you pay for elec- 
tricity and gas, for riding on railroads and 
shipping on them, for riding on airplanes 
and shipping by them and, in fact, for the 
prices of most anything you can name. For 
one of these commissions—the Federal Trade 
Commission—is charged with guarding 
against monopolistic practices that raise 
prices of all sorts of consumer goods, as well 
as protecting you against fraudulent prod- 
ucts that won't do what the manufacturer 
claims they will. 

But, as a result of the packing of the 
commissions and agencies by this admin- 
istration, their original purpose has changed. 
For example, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, set up to protect the investor, 
now is manned entirely, so far as the five- 
man Commission itself is concerned, by per- 
sons identified with the investment and se- 
curities business. The last recognized 
spokesman of the public on the Federal 
Power Commission, which regulates hydro- 
electric power and natural gas rates, was re- 
placed early in this administration and the 
staff was reorganized to weed out experts 
known for their conscientious devotion to the 
public interest. Similarly, the Federal Trade 
Commission was reorganized with the-loss of 
public-interest representatives. And so with 
other commissions. 

And now the CAB, To Joe Adams, who 
was a victim of pressure brought against his 
reappointment by the big airlines, you owe 
much for lower passenger fares, for coach 
service, for expanded services. He helped 
force these by his energetic efforts to develop 
competition, by his championship of smaller 
and independent airlines, and of nonsched- 
uled lines that carry a tremendous amount 
of freight. 

The loss of Joe Adams you can blame on 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks and his infu- 
ence with the President. Secretary Weeks, 
who has long been a power in the Republican 
Party and is a Maison with the powerful busi- 
ness and financial hierarchy which contrib- 
utes to the party, made it known when he 
entered the Eisenhower Cabinet that he was 
here to represent business. In that capacity 
he made it clear that one of his first con- 
cerns would be with reshaping the Federal 
regulatory commissions in the interest of 
business. It can be said that he has done. 
very nicely. 

' You already have felt the effect of the 
change here in your gas and electric bills, 
though you may not realize that. The other 
day the railroads hiked their rates again 
with the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Only in the last few days, the 
airlines have begun to talk about their need 
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for a boost. in rates. They know Joe Adams 
won't be around any longer to alert the 
public, 

In these commissions, and their technical 
procedures, we are dealing with what used 
to be known as invisible government. It is 
hard for the public to follow their activities. 
For that the public had to rely on the Joe 
Adamses, who are rare enough. 

Well, Joe Adams has almost completely 
disappeared from the scene here in the last 
4 years. 


He Had a Rendezvous With Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks-in the 
ReEcorp, I include herewith an editorial 
written by Barry Bingham, editor-in- 
chief of the Courier-Journal, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. This editorial is entitled “He 
Had a Rendezvous With Death,” and 
same appeared in the January 10, 1957, 
issue of the Courier-Journal: 

Great issues often assume the features of 
a human face in people’s minds. Just now 
the British are seeing the whole ghastly mess 
in the Middle East in sharp focus around 
the figure of a single young English soldier. 

Not a great many people knew him per- 
sonally—2d Lt. Anthony Moorhouse of the 
West Yorkshire Regiment. But many knew 
somebody very much like him. He might 
have been a son or & cousin down in the 
country or a boy who lived just across the 
street. He was likely a somewhat shy young 
fellow who enjoyed playing cricket at school, 
who took a girl to the pictures on Saturday 
night, who wrote to his family faithfully 
when he went into the army. 

Everybody in England is painfully aware 
of what happened to Moorhouse: how he was 
snatched from the streets of Port Said by 
Egyptian guerrillas as the British troops were 
pulling out; how his captors kept him 
jammed into a steel box in an obscure Arab 
house; how they stole away when British 
troops began to search the neighborhood, 
and how they came back 3 days later to find 
that the young Lieutenant had died of suffo- 
cation. The scene that followed has been 
described by an Arab witness—a hasty burial 
under the steps of the house by candlelight. 

As though to rub salt into British wounds, 
the Arab newspaper Al Goumbouria blames 
the whole tragedy on the British command- 
ing officer, General Stockwell, because he 
sent out a search party for the officer. 
“Thus,” moralizes the paper, “did Stockwell 
with his foolishness and recklessness cause 
the death of Moorhouse.” 


SYMBOL OF BRITISH ANGUISH 


So an obscure young officer becomes the 
token of the anguish Britons are feeling over 
Suez. Others were Killed in the short cam- 
paign, on both sides, but the manner and 
timing of Moorhouse’s fate makes him a 
special symbol of his country’s distress. 

The death of their young men in war is 
certainly nothing new to the British race. 
Families have suffered such tragedies 
through the long generations, from the time 
when arrows sang through the air at Agin- 
court to the days of blood and mire in 
Flanders and down to Crete and El Alamein 
and Arnheim. Boys growing up in England 
could too often have said with Alan Seeger: 
“I bave a rendezvous with death at some 
Gisputed barricade.” 
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The British have even learned to steel 
themselves against the death that comes in 
places far from home, which has held a 
special dread for Americans. Rupert Brooke 
spoke for hig nation in telling himself that 
for those who die abroad, “there’s some cor- 
ner of a foreign field that is forever Eng- 
land.” 

Yet even such self-control cannot prevent 
an outburst of emotion over the death of 
Anthony Moorhouse. People haunt them- 
selves with the thoughts that must have 
flowed through his mind as he lay dying 
and alone in a strange city—‘Oh shall I 
never be home again? Meadows of England 
shining in the rain——" 

Englishmen have died before, but in causes 
their countrymen considered noble and just, 
and most often as a sacrifice to victory. 
Moorhouse was not so fortunate. He died 
a lingering death in a campaign that failed 
utterly, and one that earned the condemna- 
tion of some of England’s most respected 
voices. 

All in Britain feel a sense of miserable 
helplessness over Anthony Moorhouse. It 
is a part of a national sense of impotence. 
Those who opposed the Suez venture and 
those who supported it are linked in this 
feeling of almost desperate frustration. 

They see their country as threatened by 
a dictator in Egypt whose fingers are close 
to Britain's jugular vein. They see them- 
selves confronted on one side by a powerful 
Russia that does not hesitate to talk of 
wiping their island bastion from the face of 
the world with nuclear weapons, and on 
the other side by a powerful America that 
has stared at them of late with shocked dis- 
approval. 

The national frustration is not felt merely 
by the Colonel Blimps blowing in their 
mustaches and invoking the glories of the old 
days at Poona. It is shared by the young 
liberals who think colonialism must die, but 
who do not want to see their country die 
with it. It is felt by everybody in that 
“sceptred isle” which has dominated so much 
of human history. 


IT IS A HUMAN PROBLEM 


This is a condition that Americans must 
recognize. We will be dealing closely with 
the British if we are to have any hope of 
findng a peaceful solution In the Middle 
East. Surely we understand enough psy- 
chology to realize that a great nation re- 
duced to deep and nail-gnawing frustration 
by the events at Suez will have a hard time 
acting with complete rationality. It is not 
just a question of our leaders sparing the 
raw feelings of the British in order to be 
tactful. The point is that we must have 
British experience and British common sense 
in the free world’s job of winning the cold 
war, just as we must have British bases in 
order to deter a hot war's outbreak. 

The problem is a human one, carried to 
the level of relations between governments. 
We will need to remember in the coming 
weeks that the British people are sore in 
their minds and in their hearts. We need 
mo power of second sight to discern the 
shadow of Anthony Moorhouse lying across 
the fields and woods of England in the thin 
winter sunlight. 


Resolution Adopted by the Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I am inserting a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Pennsylvania State Dental So- 
ciety at the 87th annual meeting of the 
house of delegates in Philadelphia: 

Whereas many business firms have set up 
pension funds for their employees, con- 
tributed to by both employees and employer; 
and 

Whereas we as self-employed individuals 
have the same problems upon retirement as 
other business people, with or without old- 
age and survivors insurance (OASI) cover- 
age: Be it 

Resolved, That Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society go on record as favoring continuation 
of the efforts of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation to use its influence for legislation in 
the Congress of the United States that will 
amend the tax laws to permit dentists and 
physicians voluntarily to set aside certain 
amounts for retirement programs that would 
ot be taxable during the years in which 
earned, the tax being deferred until such 
time as the funds are withdrawn; and be it 
further = 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Congressman from Pennsylvania 
and to each Senator from Pennsylvania and 
to the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee urging his 
support. 


The Arkansas Basin Goes Forward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


orp 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
this 85th Congress gets underway, there 
is one great national undertaking sure to 
have our early consideration. As a re- 
Sult of the action taken in the 84th Con- 
gress, the great multipurpose program 
for development of the Arkansas River 
is now underway, under the skillful di- 
rection of the Corps of Engineers. 

In the past few months, I had the 
pleasure of attending ceremonies to 

‘initiate construction at Keystone Dam, 
and have heard encouraging progress re- 
ports on the construction of Oologah and 
Eufaula Dams. 

The day when the people of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas will enjoy lasting protec- 
tion from the terrible floods of the Verdi- 
gris, the Grand, and the Arkansas Rivers 
is now in sight, and a timetable for de- 
velopment of the comprehensive pro- 
gram has been made public. - 

We can now look forward with confi- 
dence to navigation of the Arkansas 
River, and to the harnessing for bene- 
ficial use of millions of acre-feet of water 
in the river basin—water which now is 
being shamefully wasted in an area of 
drought disaster, 

The fact that this program is now 
underway is due in no small part to the 
great work of an organization known as 
the Arkansas Basin Development Asso- 
ciation. In Oklahoma this group, under 
the able leadership of its president, Glade 
R. Kirkpatrick, and its executive vice 
president, Col. Francis J. Wilson, has 
labored with outstanding ability to make 
this program a reality, and I here want to 
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pay tribute to this association for its 
most effective efforts in the past and for 
the no-less-important efforts it will make 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Last October 29 and 30, the Arkansas 
Basin Devélopment Associations of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas held a joint meeting 
at Sequoyah State Park on Fort Gibson 
Reservoir in Oklahoma to honor Maj. 
Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army. 
In recent years, no speech has received 
more public attention in the State of 
Oklahoma than one delivered there by 
General Itschner on the subject of the 
Arkansas Basin. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
our State, and the tremendous impor- 
tance of the subject to this Congress, I 
am making General Itschner’s speech a 
part of my remarks at this time. As it 
was reproduced in the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Daily Phoenix for November 3, 1956, the 
speech follows: 

GENERAL ITSCHNER TELLS OF ARKANSAS BASIN 
PossIBILITY 

No doubt you all feel, as I do, that it was 
an excellent idea to hold this meeting at 
this superb lodge. Naturally I take pleasure 
in the fact that the Corps of Engineers had 
a part in this development by construct- 
ing the dam which made it possible. It is 
equally gratifying the way the State of 
Oklahoma has taken advantage of the recrea- 
tional opportunities afforded by Fort Gibson 
and the other reservoirs within its borders, 
and among all of the States has taken the 
No. 1 spot in developing reservoirs for recrea- 
tional use. I have concluded that the Okla- 
homa football team is merely a dramatic 
refiection on the field of sport of the hustling, 
aggressive, goal-attaining spirit of the citi- 
zens of the Arkansas Basin. i 

Recreation is one of the subjects I would 
like to discuss with you this evening. This 
reservoir, with an attendance of 2,500,000 
visitor-days last year, is but a small segment 
of the recreational development that has oc- 
curred in'the region as a result of the con- 
struction of dams which are thoroughly 
justified and haye been built for other pur- 
poses. Within 200 miles of this spot there 
are 16 Corps of Engineers reservoirs which 
last year provided 18 million visitor-days of 
use. This represents about one-fourth the 
number of visitors that entered all of our 
national parks in the same year. 

‘This recreational development is a splen- 
did example of how Federal projects can be 
improved by complementary State and local 
devolpment programs. In the course of our 
normal navigation and flood control activi- 
ties the Corps often is able to provide facili- 
ties of direct recreational benefit, such as 
access roads, parking areas, drinking water, 
sanitary facilities, safety devices, and so 
forth. These can, and should, form the 
framework of more extensive local develop- 
ment. 

Corps of Engineers projects are, and I be- 
lieve should continue to be, built primarily 
in response to firm requirements for flood 
control and navigation. But the recreation- 
al benefits are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant and recognized, and these benefits 
should be taken into account in project 
planning. 

Though the question of evaluating recre- 
ation benefits will require much more study 
and experience, it would seem that s satis- 


factory method could be based upon the con- i 


cept of the benefit from a visitor-day of use. 
This value might be somewhere between 50 
cents and $1.50 per visitor-day, depending 
upon the type of use. During the past few 
years all of us have been greatly interested 
in the comprehensive Arkansas River devel 
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opment project, which ts our name for the 
integrated series of dams, canals, and chan- 
nel improvements necessary to provide a nay- 
igational channel from the Mississippi River 
to Catoosa, Okla., on the Verdigris River. 
If we assume that the comprehensive Arkan- 
sas River development project will produce 
an annual attendance of 10 million visitor- 
days in the year 2000, we can safely assume 
an average annual benefit of 810 million 
from recreation alone. Surely with the in- 
evitable growth in national population and 
the certainty that the Arkansas Basin will 
experience much greater than average in- * 
crease, I believe that 10 million visitor-days 
is a modest estimate. In our Justification of ~ 
the ‘project we did not attempt to evaluate 
the recreational benefits, since under the pol- 
icies prevailing when the project was author- 
ized, and under present policy, such benefits 
coule not, and still cannot, be claimed to 
justify Federal expenditures. 

I believe, too, that there is need for legis- 
lation which will clarify how far the Federal 
Government should go with respect to in- 
cluding recreation as one of the purposes to 
be served by its water resource development 
projects. The law now provides that the 
Federal Government will make available for 
recreational use the water surfaces of reser- 
voirs constructed for other purposes, and rea- 
sonable access thereto. We have assumed 
that such access may include access roads, 
parking areas, and boat anchorage and 
launching sites. This legislation might well 
be expanded to include recreation as an au- 
thorized project purpose which can be eval- 
uated in justification of projects. It seems 
proper that the Federal Government pre- 
serve and make available the basic 
recreational potentiality. State and local 
governments, on the other hand, should be 
responsible for the cost of specific recrea- 
tional improvements in the reservoir area, 
such as picnic and sanitary facilities; the 
management of public-recreational uses, and 
should furnish any necessary water rights 
which might be required to maintain reser- 
volr pools for recreational use. 

Another subject I want to talk about 
briefly is water supply. 

The droughts of the past few years, which 
have so seriously affected large portions of 
the Arkansas Basin, as well as similar periods 
of deficient rainfall throughout much of the 
Nation, have focused attention on the im- 
portance of conserving our precious supply 
of water for tomorrow's infinitely greater 
requirements for domestic use, irrigation, 
and industry. The Corps of Engineers shares 
the concern felt by forward thinking citizens 
as to the necessity for preparing for the 
future water supply and has been taking 
action toward a proper solution. However, 
we are limited under existing law, and addi- 
tional legislation must be obtained If we are ' 
to do a complete job. 

The laws under which we prosecute con- 
gressionally authorized surveys for river im- 
provements permit us to consider water sup- 
ply when such consideration is reasonably 
associated with the specific purposes of the 
study—such as flood control or navigation. 
Under present procedures we include water 
supply storage in our recommended projects 
when there is an immediate need for the 
water and local interests assure us that they 
will pay the costs. Firm arrangements for 
payment of costs by local interests must be 
in hand before we request construction 
funds from Congress. We also have author- 
ity under another existing law to provide 
water supply storage in authorized reser- 
voirs not yet constructed upon the condi- 
tion that during construction local interests 
pay the increased costs caused by including 
water supply in the project. Still another 
Jaw authorizes us to sell surplus reservoir 
capacity for water supply storage. However, 


‘this law is of very little use, because we con- 


struct reservoirs for their authorized pur- 
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pone without storage, and It ts only when 
the water supply storage requirement Is very 
small that we can make a defensible finding 
that the required amount of storage is sur- 
lus. 
£ As you can imagine, these authorities have 
not proven entirely satisfactory, as there is 
no basis for recommending water supply 
storage in Federal reservoirs when there is 
no immediate need or demand for the water, 
and hence no purchaser for the storage, and 
yet the ultimate requirement for water sup- 
ə ply is often obvious. In many cases the flood 
control and navigation features of a project 
are urgently needed and must be built as 
soon as possible, yet in building a structure 
to serve only these needs we may increase 
the cost of providing a project for water sup- 
ply only at a later date when the require- 
ment materializes. In any case, combining 
in one dam water supply storage with storage 
for other purposes results in savings for each 
purpose. Also, our experience has been that 
need for the water often develops within a 
few years after construction of a navigation 
or flood-control project, often stimulated by 
the growth accompanying these projects, 
- but then we have no authority to make the 
water available as there is no surplus storage. 

This dilemma can only be resolved by ad- 
ditional legislation, and Congress gave very 
serious thought to this matter during the 
last session. The vetoed omnibus bill in- 
cluded provisions which expressly recognized 
the primary responsibilities of the States and 
local interests in developing water supplies 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and other 
purposes and it stated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate and cooperate 
with the States and local interests in de- 
veloping such supplies in connection with 
Federal projects for navigation, flood control, 
and related purposes. The proposed legisla- 
tion provided that storage might be included 
in any reservoir project, including completed 
projects, for present or anticipated future 
demand or need for municipal or industrial 
water providing equitable reimbursement is 
made within the economic life of the project, 
but not in excess of 50 years. It also in- 
cluded a provision for augmentation of low 
stream flows by reservoir regulation, under 
certain conditions without reimbursement. 
We believe that there is a good chance that 
this proposed legislation will be enacted 
during the next session, and that such en- 
actment will greatly assist us in solving 
water-supply problems associated with our 
projects. 

As you know, Senator Kerr has been the 
author and promoter of legislation on this 
subject. I think there is no more important 
subject in the whole field of natural resource 
development. Thanks to the reservoirs built 
or planned in the Arkansas Basin and else- 
where in this region, the problem of water 
supply, which has been perhaps the biggest 
single long-range resource problem of the 
area, is being alleviated. Today, as the guest 
of Senator Kerr, I flew over the Little River 
Basin and looked down on the sites of Mill- 
wood Dam and some of the seven upstream 
water-storage works contemplated for con- 
struction in southern Oklahoma and south- 
western Arkansas. The tremendous quantity 
of clear, fresh water available from the 
mountain streams in that area offers great 
potential to supplement the water-supply fa- 
cilities being developed in the Arkansas Basin 
proper, and will help immeasurably to sup- 
port the growth of the whole general region. 

Last month I flew over a part of far-off 
Iran, which formerly was known as Persia, 
south of the capital city, Teheran. Centuries 
ago a Persian poet walked some 200 miles 
across that land, and he described how not 
once did he step from beneath the shade of 
trees which grew along the irrigation ditches. 
He told about flowers and fields full of grain 
and melons. As I passed overhead I searched 
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but could see only one shadow—that of the 
plane on the hard desert floor. Two hours 
later we came to the green fields and orchards 
surrounding Baghdad, on the Tigris River. 
Having seen how badly water was needed and 
lacking in the region, I expected to find the 
Tigris little but a dried stream bed. In- 
stead, there, below us, was a large river. Then 
I understood why the valley that gave birth 
to the earliest civilizations provided suste- 
nance to ancient Babylon and prospered un- 
til its irrigation works were deliberately de- 
stroyed by the descendants of Genghis Khan 
Was now, save for isolated spots, a barren 
desert. The reason is simple: the modern 
inhabitants are utilizing only a small frac- 
tion of the capacity of the water that flows 
through the parched land. We must make 
sure that in our country, unlike Iran and 
Iraq, we will develop to the fullest our water 
resources as we need them. 

The fact that the Federal Government is 
undertaking this major water-resource pro- 
gram in this region is evidence, if evidence 
be needed, that your faith in the Arkansas 
Basin is not merely a matter of local pride, 
but is well founded and shared by everyone 
who has studied the basin's potentialities. 

The authorized program for the Arkansas 
Basin calls for the construction of 30 flood- 
control or multiple-purpose reservoirs, in- 
cluding the 2 non-Feder:l reservoirs, Pen- 
sacola and Markham Ferry. Of these 30, 14 
are already finished. Five more are, or soon 
will be, under construction. Toronto and 
Oologah are well underway. Bids for the first 
work on Eufaula are being advertised and will 
be opened next month. Keystone Dam will 
be started this winter, and next summer will 
see ground broken for Dardanelle, A total of 
$11,900,000 was appropriated for work on 
these five reservoirs during the fiscal year 
1957, plus $3 million more for bank-stabiliza- 
tion work. Thus the reservoir program in 
the Arkansas Valley is well along and the 
Arkansas River navigation and comprehen- 
sive development project is juet getting 
underway. 

As you know, because of problems caused 


_by low-flow periods and heavy sediment loads 


in the river, the navigation development 
must be built essentially as a unit under a 
well-planned and continuing construction 
schedule, If work is undertaken piecemeal, 
or if the construction period is unduly pro- 
longed, both the engineering and the eco- 
nomic problems will be seriously compli- 
cated. Our plans are to complete the up- 
stream reservoirs, Oologah, Eufaula, and 
Keystone, before completion of closure of the 
locks and dams in the navigable channel. 

It is expected that Oologah Reservoir will 
be completed in 1960, Keystone and Eufaula 
about 1965, and Dardanelle about 1966. In 
the meantime Ozark and Short Mountain 
will have been started about 1961, followed 
by Webbers Falls. Other locks and dams 
will be started in about 1962. The bank 
stabilization program will be carried on con- 
currently with the construction of the res- 
ervoirs. It is proposed to complete construc- 
tion of the entire project about 17 years 
hence, or about 1973. All of this schedule, 
of course, is contingent upon appropriation 
of adequate funds. 

All major construction projects present 
many problems—and these in the Arkansas 
Basin are no exception. For instance, at 
Eufaula we are faced with a number of com- 
plex and very expensive relocations of high- 
ways and railways. The relocations at this 
project are estimated to cost over $75 mil- 
lion—almost as much as all the other con- 
struction features combined. Each segment 
of highway or railroad involved must be care- 
Tully studied, accurately surveyed, and dis- 
cussed in detail with the owners. These sur- 
veys and negotiations take a great deal of 
time. We are attempting to expedite them 
and the full cooperation of the many private 
and public owners will be necessary to insure 
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that the closure of the dam will not be de- 
layed by a tardy segment of the relocation 
work, 

Another problem at Eufaula is the detailed 
investigation and design that serves as the 
basis for construction of the earth dam, 
spillway, and powerhouse. Before making 
the final plans for these enormous struc- 
tures, we must determine, by core borings 
and excavated test pits, that the founda- 
tion is capable of carrying the tremendous 
weight. The core borings have been made 
along the center line of the site: Near the 
Tight abutment we found weak shales and 
near the left abutment we found good sand- 
stone, but the sandstone had a bad fault 
through it. Now, by proper excavation and 
structural design, the structures could be 
located on either of these foundation rocks, 
but more investigation of the character of 
the rock and more design studies are nec- 
essary to find the location which gives the 
lowest cost. We are proceeding with these 
investigations and studies and antipicate 
that we will soon have information which 
will enable us to make a sound decision. 

I might add that the district office is now 
seeking ways of expediting the preliminary 
werk on these reservoir sites so that the 
employment may be of help to drought- 
stricken families during the coming winter. 

In conclusion now I would like to talk 
about the opportunity inherent in the Ar- 
kansas Basin comprehensive plan. 

Certain aspects of the project have a di- 
rect value in themselves. For example, 
when -completed it will fulfill its flood- 
control function almost without regard to 
what happens elsewhere in the valley. But 
the greater part of the value of a compre- 
hensive, integrated project like this one 
consists of the opportunities it opens to the 
people of the region it serves. And the 
extent to which it is successful, construc- 
tive development depends not so much upon 
the physical elements of the project itself 
as upon the extent to which the people 
develop or neglect those opportunities. 

I know that here in the Arkansas Basin, 
as in almost every region where the corps 
is at work, some people are impatient to 
get the construction job over with. But 
the best way, the soundest way, to renlize 
the maximum ultimate benefits is to keep 
your share of the job abreast or ahead of 
the project's growth to see that your com- 
munities and enterprise are ready to take 
advantage of project opportunities as they 
are made available. 

It would be presumptuous for me to try 
to tell this group about the resources and 
potentialities of your own region. But even 
an outsider can see here all the makings of a 
bright future, and I predict that this region 
will prosper, as has the Ohio Valley, with the 
completion of the navigation project. The 
Ohio River navigation project’ was begun 
about a half century ago and the flood- 
control reservoir system—which is still only 
40 percent complete—about 20 years ago. 
The industrial development of the Ohio River 
Basin has flourished with the aid of those 
programs. Some $10 billion worth of new 
plants have been erected in that region 
within the past 10 years alone. And this 
development has been based primarily upon 
three things: Coal, cheap water transporta- 
tion, and abundant water supply. 

Here in the Arkansas Basin the same ele- 
ments are present, with oil and bauxite and 
chemicals in addition. Once waterway trans- 
portation is available for the hauling of baux- 
ite and pig metal and fuels, once hydropower 
is available near at hand to backstop the 
low-cost power advantage inherent in the 
coal resource and the easily available natural 
gas, once water-supply possibilities are de- 
veloped to the fullest possible extent, the 
Arkansas Basin will possess the physical at- 
tributes needed for truly great expansion. 
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I submit that now is the time to plan for 
the exploitation of those potentialities in 
connection with the water-resource projects 
now being provided. Standing here in the 
lodge, amid this State park, in the company 
of men of the caliber of you who make up 
the Arkansas Basin Development Associa- 
tion, I think it is obvious that the region 
has the leadership and enterprise to match 
its physical resources. Your project is an op- 
portunity, an opportunity for every one who 
has a hand in its planning, design, and con- 
struction, but most of all an opportunity for 
the people of the region to build around for 
a greater Southwest and a stronger and more 
“prosperous America. 


Mideast Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. -Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
submitted by the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Fusricut! entitled “Mideast Policy 
Must Look Beyond This Crisis,” which 
appeared in the outlook section of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
January 13, 1957, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mupeast Poticy Must Loox BEYOND THIS 

Crisis 
(By W. W. Rostow) 

As was to a degree inevitable in a general 
declaration of direction and intent, the 
President's. message to Congress January 5 
left many questions unanswered. For 
example: Is the administration prepared to 
build a mobile task force to deter or to pro- 
secute limited war? How does the admin- 
istration propose to deal with Soviet military 
arrangements with Syria and Egypt? What 
about Jordan? What about the legal status 
of the canal and the unresolved Arab-Israel 
conflict? 

The greatest of these unanswered ques- 
tions relates, however, to the economic 
aspects of our Middle East policy. The 
President proposed to make available $400 
million for a 2-year period, over and above 
the existing level of assistance to countries 
in that area. What American purposes 
should these dollars be made to serve? Under 
what criteria shall they be disbursed? To 
what use shall these funds be put in the 
Middle East? 

THREE HALLMARKS 

The President's proposal for enlarged eco- 
nomic aid to the Middle East was made in 
a statement that had three dominant charac- 
teristics: It was delivered in the context of 
a crisis; it was directed almost exclusively 
against Soviet communism; it was. concerned 
primarily with the dangers of military ag- 
gression. 

Now, American dollars have proved useful 
in- the past in dealing with urgent crises 
caused by Communist military aggression or 
the threat of it. Dollars helped Greece in 
its civil war; they helped Chiang Kai-shek 
back onto his feet on Taiwan (Formosa) af- 
ter 1949; they helped salvage Rhee in South 
Korea; they made possible Diem’s tour de 
force in Vietnam since 1954; since the Ko- 
rean war they have permitted the building of 
larger conventional forces around 
the periphery of the Communist bloc than 
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would otherwise now exist. And there are 
certain jobs to be done in the Middle East 
where emergency dollars can help: The Arab 
refugees; the clearance and repair of the 
Canal; getting the pipelines back in busi- 
ness. 

But the tactical use of dollars to help sal- 
vage crisis situations has proved enormously 
expensive; and, more important, aid given 
in this context has often failed to press for- 
ward our major strategic interest in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa, 

BROAD MODERNIZATION 

What is that interest? It is that the gov- 
ernments and peoples of those areas increas- 
ingly commit their ardent individual and 
national aspirations, their energy, talent, and 
resources, to lifting the level of human wel- 
fare and dignity, to modernizing their soci- 
eties in the widest sense. Only in a setting 
of such sustained effort is communism as a 
doctrine likely to be resisted, independence 
cherished against subversive blandishments 
or defended against open force and ambitions 
for enlarged status on the world scene re- 
sponsibly pursued. Only in this setting is 
the overriding American interest—well- 
defined by the President—likely to be ful- 
filled: Our desire is a world environment of 
freedom, not servitude.” 

In no region of the world ts the individual 
citizen poorer or harder pressed than in the 
Middle East. In no area is there a greater 
need for a channeling of organized efforts 
onto the long-run tasks of economic and 
social development. In no context is it more 
important for the United States to hold up a 
vision of what in the long pull these societies 
might achieve, consonant with their own 
ambitions, and for the United States to com- 
mit its aid, human sympathy and technical 
talent to a common enterprise. 

This was the dimension lacking in the 
President's exposition of our interests and 
problems in the Middle East. 

A successful economic aid program ad- 
dressed to this aspect of the American inter- 
est in the Middle East cannot be conceived 
as a crash effort, designed to deal with an 
urgent crisis; it cannot be successfully pro- 
jected as an anti-Communist venture; it 
cannot be successfully organized as a mili- 
tary assistance effort. It must be addressed 
to long-run goals, positive, constructive pur- 
poses, and to peaceful tasks. Paradoxically, 
it is only under such circumstances that 
American dollars are likely to help defeat 
communism, deter Soviet military aggression, 
and reduce the likelihood of future crises. 

The central task of statesmanship over 
coming months—faced in different ways by 
the executive branch, Congress, and the 
American people as a whole—in translating 
the President's initiative into living policies 
and programs which fulfill the Nation's inter- 
est, may, then, prove to be the segregation of 
the economic program for the Middie East 
from the emergency military and diplomatic 
moves which surrounded its origin and re- 
launching it on a long-run basis which would 
maximize the likelihood that American aid 
might shift the direction of the forces at 
work within the Middle East toward increas- 
ingly constructive channels, 

This longer run perspective.on the Middle 
East may appear theoretical or idealistic in 
the context of a complex, urgent crisis. 
But an examination of our foreign aid allo- 
cations in the postwar decade reveals quickly 
that sums vastly larger than $200 million a 
year can be dissipated in areas much smaller 
than the Middle East, on short-term emer- 
gency grounds, yielding little more than 
postponed bankruptcy. 

If one acts merely to get by the next stage 
in d crisis, one is likely to perpetuate it. If 
one makes our dollars a pawn in the game of 
short-run diplomacy or in the short-run task 
of countering particular Soviet moves, one is, 
in fact, likely to discourage the governments 
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in the underdeveloped areas from facing 
with energy and persistence the difficult 
domestic problems on which the progress of 
their peoples largely depends. 

If this view is correct, we must hold out 
to the nations of the Middle East the offer of 
sustained and substantial ald to the extent 
that they, by their efforts, are prepared to 
absorb it productively; and we should ac- 
company this move with the offer of tech- 
nical assistance designed to help organize 
the local programs, and trained personnel 
necessary to use decreased capital produc- 
tively. Our standards for allocating aid 
should be tough but they should be eco- 
nomic, not political or military, standards. 

In the tangled. inflamed state of the Middle 
East, with Suez and the Israel border unset- 
tied, it would be fatuous to believe that such 
an offer would work quick magic or that it 
constitutes a substitute for a firm military 
policy and a wise day-to-day diplomacy. The 
governments and peoples of the Middle East 
must, of course, be convinced that American 
military power is counterpoised against a 
Soviet invasion. 

More than that, they must be convinced 
that, inside or outside the United Nations, 
the United States is prepared—in fact and in 
spirit—to use force if necessary to suppress 
limited war, Communist or non-Communist 
in origin. They must be convinced that 
Israel is there to stay. They must be con- 
vinced that the West can and will find ways 
of assuring the flow and economical trans- 
port of necessary oil supplies. A military 
and diplomatic stance designed to make these 
things crystal clear is a necessary condition 
for any American policy in the Middle East 
worthy of the name. 

But we must—in a move quite distinct 
from these—hold out at the same time an 
offer to Join with them in a carefully calcu- 
lated but openhearted effort to develop and 
modernize their societies, not to frustrate the 
designs of Moscow but because we have come 
to perceive that some of their highest aspira- 
tions and some of our interests substantially 
overlap. 

If we approach a Middle East program in 
these strategic terms, avoiding the dissipa- 
tion of our dollars in a series of ad hoc tacti- 
cal bargains, it is likely to become clear that 
the program should not and cannot stop at 
the somewhat ambiguous borders of the Mid- 
dle East. For one thing, Pakistan is in the 
Baghdad Pact, and, in all conscience, it 
should receive enlarged support for its first 
5-year plan. 


Golden Jubilee of St. Michael’s Roman 
Catholic Church, West Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, St. Michael's 
Roman Catholic Church, in West Lynn, 
Mass., which serves the Polish commu- 
nity, recently observed its golden jubilee. 

The story of a parish church, how it 
started and how it developed, is always a 
fascinating testimonial to faith, and pio- 
neering effort. 

When a few people cooperate to build a 
place of worship they can call their own, 
and then persevere through the years so 
that it will become a spiritual home for 
many, they are doing God’s work on earth 
as members of the lay apostolate. 
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Such examples are always inspiring. 

For they reveal to us that the greatest 
difficulties can be overcome, when men 
of good will join together in raising a 
temple dedicated to the honor and glory 
of God. 

The Polish people have always been 
close to their church, and their devotion 
to it has won the respect of all who have 
observed their piety and reverence, 

The main altar of St. Michael's is 
beautiful to behold. 

Kneeling before its communion rail, 
parishioners experience a supreme hap- 
piness that endows them with the spirit- 
ual strength to rise above the trials and 
temptations of their daily lives. 

On this golden jubilee, they offered 
special prayers for the faithful few whose 
vision and whose sacrifices half a century 
ago made this possible. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the follow- 
ing program for St. Michael’s jubilee 
celebration, from the October 7, 1956, 
issue of the Lynn Telegram-News: 

THREE-DAY AFFAIR 


City, State, and county officials together 
with clergy of Greater Lynn parishes and 
Polish churches in this area will join with 
St. Michael’s parishioners in the 3-day golden 
jubilee celebration which will open with a 
Pontifical High Mass on Friday morning at 
10 a. m. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing will be the 
celebrant of the mass and will deliver the 
sermon. 

Former parishioners now in the priest- 
hood and former curates at the West Lynn 
church will assist the church prelate at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass. They include: the 
Reverend William F. Maciaszek of the Home 
of the Little Flower, Hyde Park, assistant 
priest; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ladislaus A. Sikorax of 
St. John the Baptiste Church, Hyde Park, 
first assistant deacon; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alexan- 
der Ogonowski of Dracut, second assistant 
deacon; Rev. John S. Dziok of St. Hedwig’s 
Church, East Cambridge, deacon; Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Naguszewski of Holy Trinity Church, 
Lowell, subdeacon; Rev. Henry Ustaszewski 
of St. Joseph's Church, Claremont, N. Hy a 
former parishioner, preacher; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Francis S. Rossiter, S. T. D., of St. 
John's , master of ceremonies, and 
Rev. Ferdinand Slejzer of Holy Trinity 
Church, Lowell, second master of ceremonies. 

Also, Rev. Ferdinand Miszki, of St. Peter's 
Church, Norwood, metropolitan cross bearer; 
Rev. Francis D. Chmaj of St. Mary’s parish, 
Boston, mitre bearer; Rev. Francis S. Mias- 
kiewicz of St. Casimir's Church, Maynard, 
crozier bearer; Rev. Stanislaus T. Sypek of 
Emmanuel College, Boston, book bearer; Rev, 
Anthony Knofeczny, O. F. M. Conf., of 
St. Stanislaus Church, Chelsea, candle bear- 
er; Rev. Vincent A. Jakus of Star of the Sea 
Church, Marblehead, gremial bearer; Rev. 
Alexander E. Szypko of St. John’s Church, 
Peabody and Rev. J, Walter Stocklosa of St. 
Hedwig's Church, Cambridge, acolytes; and 
Rev. Chester Stempkowsk! of Sacred Heart 
Church, Ipswich, thurifer. 

Following the Pontifical Mass, a jubilee 
lawn party will be conducted on the parish 
grounds from 2to 5 p. m. Donations of 
aprons, handkerchiefs, dolls, novelties, lin- 
ens, clothing, laundry bags, canned goods, 
baked goods and candy will be appreciated 
by the committee. 

Donations may be left in the school cafe- 
teria or with any members of the committee. 
They include: Mrs. Sophie Zielien chairman; 
Mrs. Mary Penkul, Mrs. Ann Gesek, Mrs, 
Helen Miplinski, Mrs, Sophie Hincman, Mrs. 
Sabina Sobolewski, Mrs. Wanda WNeenan, 
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Josephine Drobnich, Mrs. Stalla Szarkowska, 
and Mrs. Ann Krzywicki. 

On Saturday morning at 9 a. m. requiem 
high mass will be celebrated for the deceased 
of the parish by the Rev. Ladislaus A. Cie- 
sinski, pastor. 

Highlighting the jubilee ball on Saturday 
evening at Briarcliff Lodge will be the selec- 
tion of Miss Jubilee. Former Ward Six 
Councillor Alphonse M. Drewicz is chairman 
of this feature of the program. 

A solemn high mass will be celebrated for 
all parishioners on Sunday morning at 10 
a.m. by Father Ciesinski. 

BANQUET ENDS PROGRAM 

The celebration will be concluded with a 
banquet next Sunday afternoon at 5 p. m. 
in the English High School cafeteria. 

Rey. Ladislaus A. Ciesinskl, pastor, is hon- 
orary chairman of the affair and Walter J. 
Dembrowski is general chairman, 


We Commend a Texas Gas Selling Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I enclose herewith an editorial en- 
titled “We Commend a Texas Gas Selling 
Job,” which appeared in the December 
31, 1956, issue of the Owensboro Messen- 
ger and Inquirer of Owensboro, Ky. 

The people in Owensboro and Daviess 
County are indeed fortunate to have for 
a local industry the Texas Gas Transmis- 
mission Corp. Operating over a T- 
State sphere, this corporation every day 
pushes over 1 billion cubic feet of gas 
through its 3,500: miles of pipeline to 
meet the needs of the people it serves in 
128 counties. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Texas 
Gas is incorporated in Delaware, it has 
its home office in Owensboro. The offi- 
cials and employees are all outstanding 
citizens and a natural asset to the com- 
munity. Fully realizing that Texas Gas 
can expand only as the Big River region 
expands, the officials have launched an 
elaborate sales program. The prime 
purpose of this program is to encourage 
the industrialization of this region. Over 
the past 7 years Texas Gas has directly 
and indirectly encouraged industry to in- 
vest over $2 billion in expanding and 
building new plants. Seventy million 
dollars has been invested in new chemi- 
cal plants alone. 

The 128 counties in the Big River 
region and this entire section of the 
United States are deeply indebted to 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. not only 
for the cheap, clean fuel it furnishes, 
but for its promotion of industrialization 
in this area abundant in natural re- 
sources. 

The editorial is as follows: 

We COMMEND a Texas Gas SELLING JOB 

Owensboro, like so many other cities, ts 
accustomed to looking on its industries. pri- 
marily as employers of people and contrib- 
utors to the general welfare of the com- 
munity from within. 
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While looking through the December 15 
issue of Forbes, one of the Nation’s leading 
business and finance magazines, we saw & 
full-page Texas Gas Transmission Corp. ad- 
vertisement extolling the advantages of the 
Big River region as plant sites for other in- 
dustries. We were reminded that Owensboro 
is doubly blessed to be the home of this 
firm, by which this city and this area benefi 
from within and from without. T 

The signature of the advertisement which 
reads: “Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Gen- 
eral Offices, Owensboro, Ky.,” help to publicize 
Owensboro as a center of importance. This 
alone is valuable to Owensboro. 

While the text of the advertisement doesn't 
single out Owensboro, it does include it in 
the 128-county sector of the Rig River re- 
gion whose industrial advantages are listed. 
They are so well stated we believe you would 
want to read them, so here they are: 

“There’s power at your fingertips in the 
seven-State area served by Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. 

“Within the Big River region, natural gas 
supplies are generous. Texas Gas already 
has enough reserves of this modern fuel to 
meet your company’s needs for years to come. 

“The region's private and public utilities 
have created one of the largest concentra- 
tions of electric power available in any 
comparable area of the world. The many 


“navigable rivers provide more than adequate 


transportation, and an abundance of water 
for industrial processing and other purposes. 
Fuel oil is an important product. This area 
also one of the largest coal reserves 
in the United States. 

“In the 128-county sector served by Texas 
Gas, industry has invested nearly $2 billion 
in new and expanded plants in the last 7 
years. All through the region, power-con- 
scious industry is finding that a balanced 
economy and a wide diversity of production 
are helping to accelerate their progress. 

“Memorandum to the key executives in 
your firm responsible for plant location: 
Get the full Big River region story. We'd 
be glad to tell you in detail why and how 
your company can realize its full growth 
potential’ here." 

Texas Gas deserves a commendation from 
Owensboro, -in genera], and a special com- 
mendation from the chamber of commerce, 
in particular, for a selling Job well done. 


A Bill To Amend Title 5, United States 
Code, Section 22 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
Man Wmm L. Dawson, chairman of 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, Congressman Dante B. FASCELL, 
and I today introduced identical bills to 
amend title 5, United States Code. The 
proposal to amend the statute, restoring 
its original function as a “housekeeping” 
law, has met wide support from persons 
interested in the availability of Govern- 
ment information. 

The Special Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee invited comments 
on the proposed amendment from law- 
yers, newsmen, scientists, and educators 
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;who have participated in subcommittee 
jhearings on the information restrictions 
ned by the Federal executive agen- 
cies. 

' The replies of these men, each an ex- 
Bert in his field, document the need to 
amend the statute in order to increase 
the flow of information from the Federal 
agencies. 

Following are excerpts from the com- 
ments on the proposed legislation and on 
& possible amendment of title 5, United 
States Code, section 1002, which is being 
Considered for later introduction: 

Chief Judge Leon R. Yankwich, United 
States District Court, Southern District of 
California: 

“I have studied the proposed amendments 
to sections 22 and 1002 of title 5, United 
States Code. In my opinion they will achleye 
the aim sought by the committee which is to 
establish a positive right of the public to 
information concerning Federal public busi- 
<a and the contents-of records pertaining 

o it" 

William. Dwight, president, Ameircan 
Newspaper Publishers Association: 

“The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association has for a long time been con- 
Cerned at the increasing secrecy surrounding 
many activities of Government departments 
and agencies and the inability of news- 
Papers to get the facts as to these activities 
s0 that they in turn could keep the public 
Informed about how public servants are con- 
ducting the public’s business. 

“Por that reason we welcome any pro- 
pa which will tend to improve this situa- 
tion. 

“For more than a year the ANPA has been 
Studying many pisces of proposed legisla- 
tion to determine the extent to which such 
Proposals contain provisions for making pub- 
lic or giving the public access to infroma- 
tion about Government departments and 
agencies which such proposed legislation af- 
fected. In many cases Members of the Sen- 
ate and House have asked for a suggested 
draft for sich a provision and the ANPA has 
submitted for consideration language some- 
What as follows: 

“There shall be maintained complete rec- 
Ords on all matters provided for in this act. 
Such records shall be open to public inspec- 
ticn when not in actual use, and this re- 
quirement shall be enforceable by mandatory 
injunction issued by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia on 
the application of any person.’ 

"We recognize that the two legislative pro- 
Pocals prepared by the staf of the House 
Government Information Subcommittee rep- 
resent another approach to this problem 
through enactment of overall legislation 
Runranteeing free access to public records, 
The ANPA approves such a legislative guar- 
antee. 

“While we hare not had any complete legal 
analysis of the specific language suggested 
by the subcommittee staff, it seems to this 
association that the proposed amendments 
to title 5, United States Code, section 22, and 
title 5, United States Code, section 1002, 
would tend greatly to obviate many of the 
difficulties which the public, including the 
Press, now experience in their efforts to get 
information about Government departments 
and agencies to which the public is right- 
Tully entitled. 

“If these proposals are interpreted by the 
courts in line with the intent of the Con- 
gress should it enact such legislation, it will 
mean that a great step forward has been 
taken in eliminating the secrecy that sur- 
Tounds many Government activities today.” 

+ Dr. Harold L. Cross, counsel, freedom of 
information committee of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, and author of The 
People's Right To Know: 
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“I have no special—tif, indeed I have any— 
competence in Federal legislative draftsman- 
ship, but I have no doubt whatever tha 
these staff suggestions are the sound ap- 
proach to the problem of secrecy created by 
denial of access to public records and pro- 
ceedings, It follows that their enactment in 
form or substance would be in the public 
interest. They add up to an evidence of fine 
intelligent devotion to the correction of a 
problem which the hearings have effectively 
documented. 

“While they are not the only barricades of 
secrecy, the 3 dealt with in the suggestions 
are by far the most serious—title 5, United 
States Code, section 22; title 5, United States 
Code, section 1002—Administrative Proce- 
dure Act—and the absence of judicial review 
of denials of access. It is clear, too, that to 
bring about any real diminution of secrecy 
each of the three must receive remedial legis- 
lative attention. 

“Title 5, United States Code, section 22, 
relating to executive departments, as cur- 
rently interpreted and epplied, sanctions 
secrecy for records of Government action, 
whether or not that action is taken in ‘pro- 
ceedings.’ Title 5, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1002, relating to administrative agencies 
and probably to executive departments in re- 
spect of administrative action taken in pro- 
ceedings as currently interpreted and ap- 
plied, sanctions secrecy for Government 
action which is taken in proceedings. 

“You are everlastingly right that ‘One of 
the major problems is to make everyone 
aware of the fact that there exists today no 
Teal judicial review of Federal administra- 
tive action withholding information or rec- 
ords.’ I have the abiding conviction that 
the relation of the citizen to his govern- 
ment in these matters shouid be of ‘right’ 
determinable, as are other rights, pursuant 
to Constitution, legislation, and judicial de- 
cision. It cannot properly be a mere matter 
of grace however sugarcoated by the term 
‘discretion: Yet the hearings have estab- 
lished the fact you state. Of course, the 
‘right’ is not absolute or applicable univer- 
sally to all records. t 

“But the exceptions should be determin- 
able (as the principie itself should be and 
as Is the case at State and municipal levels) 
as matters of law. There can be no doubt 
that the law would determine that some 
of the exceptions should be left to official 
discretion or that the law, in the process 
of determining what exceptions there should 
be and which of the exceptions should be 
discretionary, is fully equal to the protection 
of the public interest.” 

J. R. Wiggins, executive editor, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald and author 
of Freedom or Secrecy: 

“I have read your tentative legislative 
proposals with a great deal of interest. I 
agree with Harold Cross that they are cer- 
tainly in the right direction and strike at 
the seat of our difficulties. 

“One lawyer with whom I discussed this 
matter suggested to me that in striking out 
title 5, United States Code annotated, section 
22 as the foundation for regulations author- 
izing withholding of information, there ought 
to be some recognition of where this leaves 
some of the regulations already extant. He 
suggested that the hearings on the proposal 
ought to include witnesses for Government 
agencies that have such regulations and 
ought to be accompanied by bills authorizing 
legislatively some explicit withholding of in- 
formation conceded to be necessary. 

“As an alternative to this he 
that it might be wise to put In a deferred 
effective date of the amendments, say a 
year from enactment, during which agen- 
cies would be on notice and able to bring 
forward legislative proposals for express su- 
thority to withhold particular matters.” 

Paul A. Scherer, executive officer of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington: 
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“It is a pleasure to comment on the ma- 
terial which you forwarded on October 17. 
It seems to me that the issue has been care- 
fully stated, that the argument is well prè- 
sented, and that the proposed amendments 
are in the public interest. 

“I think it is very happy to review the 
key words of the statute as defined in Web- 
ster'’s Dictionary. It would be interesting 
and perhaps profitable also to cite the ce- 
fintions as they existed in 1789. This might 
be more than a bit of scholarly research, 
because !t would shed direct light upon 
the intent of the Congress at the time that 
the act was enacted. Certainly it is very 
important that this matter be completely 
clarified and that there is direct responsi- 
bility for the rules and regulations which 
are promulgated and which thereupon have 
much of the force and effect of law. Toa 
layman it would seem that rules and regula- 
tions and those who draft them are respon- 
sive to the legislative branch. I have re- 
cently read a rule promulgated by Internal 
Revenue Service in connection with pension 
plans which seems to me to run directly 
contrary to the spirit of the act, and I 
speak of the Internal Revenue Act of 1954. 
This is probably not of much importance be- 
cause the rule is so clearly an invasion of 
public right and interest that I do not think 
it will be sustained when tested in the Tax 
Court. Its real interest is that it is com- 
pletely illustrative of the extent to which 
men of good intent can by the cumulative 
writing of rules and regulations move to 
defeat the intent of Congress.” 

Guy Easterly, publisher of the La Follette, 
Tenn., Press and chairman of the National 
Editorial Association Freedom of Informs- 
tion Committee: 

“Thank you for your letter of October 17 
and two tentative legislative proposals. The 
subcommittee has been more than kind, and 
I believe has done a good work. 

“The proposals seem to be in good shape, 
although I am not too familiar with the 
statutes and their meanings. The amend- 
ment to title 5, United States Code, section 
22, seems to take care of the information part 
of that code, although we might wish that 
the interpretation you have given it under 
(d) might be eliminated. We agree that 
there are cases where information must be 
withheld, at least foratime. But we believe 
that even the suggestion of secrecy is bad. 
However we shall have to trust Congress to 
be sensible about such things.” 

W. Albert Noyes, Jr. department of 
chemistry, dean of Graduate School, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.: 

“I have your letter of October 17, 1956, and 
enclosed legislative proposals and have 
studied them carefully. The legislative pro- 
posals should help clarify the present situa- 
tion, but I am impressed by the tremendous 
complexity of the problem. In the field of 
science there is no clear-cut dividing line 
between information which should be with- 
held for reasons of national security and in- 
formation which need not be withheld. The 
decisions on these matters must be made by 
specialists. The difficulty usually is that the 
decisions are not made by competent persons 
able to distinguish between matters of 
common knowledge or matters easily de- 
ducible from common knowledge and 
matters which are really new, 

“I am afraid that I can be of little help 
in this connection but the agencies should 
somehow require decisions about matters 
affecting the national security to be made 
by specialists in the questions involved.” 

Dean Wolfle, executive officer, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“Thank you for the opportunity to con- 
sider the two legislative proposals prepared 
by the staff of the House Government In- 
formation Subcommittee. I am in full 
accord with the purpose of the proposed 
changes, for It seems to me that as a matter 
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of general policy, the operations of our Gov- 
ernment should be matters of open informa- 
tion to a public that can feel free to review, 
commend, or criticize. 

“There are, of course, some exceptions that 
must be made. Most obviously, it is neces- 
sary to limit access to properly designated 
categories of information that affect national 
security. 

“It is also desirable, I believe, to keep 
certain personal and personnel information 
out of the public record. Letters of recom- 
mendation, the detailed reasons for termi- 
nating an employment, and similar matters 
would seem to fall in this category. You 
have apparently the same point in mind in 
writing on page nine, ‘It is not intended that 
such matters as investigations of personnel 
be included.’ 

“The third category of material that might 
appropriately be kept out of the public rec- 
ord includes the detailed considerations 
within an agency that lead to an operating 
decision. Congressional debates and votes 
are a matter of public record, as are judicial 
votes and, through the use of majority and 
minority reports, the reasoning on which 
they were based. Executive agencies, how- 
ever, are neither legislative nor judicial in 
function, and while their decisions, policies, 
and procedures should be matters of public 
record, it does not seem to me necessary to 
require that all of the discussion preceding 
a decision need be. 

“Legislation that states clearly that it is 
the responsibility of a Federal agency to 
make public its procedures, policies, deci- 
sions, and the information it collects, and 
that only certain carefully designated cate- 
gories of information are exempt from this 
general policy, is a highly desirable improve- 
ment over the present confused situation.” 

Jacob Scher, professor of journalism, 
Northwestern University; editor of the Free- 
dom of Information News Digest of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association; and special 
counsel, House Government Information 
Subcommittee: 

“The draft proposals for amendatory legis- 
lation concerning title 5, United States 
Code, sections 22 and 1002 (c) sound ex- 
cellent to me. I have also conferred 
with some of my colleagues who are 
familiar with the legislative problem and 
they agree that this is precisely the step that 
next should be taken. It will start the ball 
rolling, for one thing, and for another it 
will correct the ambiguities that exist in 
both statutes. Just this much alone would 
be a noted achievement. I can find no room 
to quarrel with any of the amending lan- 


aA S. Pope, executive editor, the Cour- 
jer-Journal, Louisville, Ky., and winner of 
the 1956 John Peter Zenger Freedom of the 
Press award: 

“I have read very carefully your staff's 
commentary on suggested amendments to 
statutes that affect Government information. 

“I do not believe the House Government In- 
formation Subcommittee could make a finer 
start in seeking reform in this confused field 
than by getting these amendments passed. 
They will certainly not cure everything but 
I do believe they will remove the pretexts we 
have encountered most often when we com- 
plained about restrictions on information.” 

Hans A, EKlagebrunn of the law firm Klags- 
brunn, Hanes & Irwin, Washington, D. C.: 

“1, I believe you have done a very good job 
in negativing the inferences of secrecy that 
have been drawn from title 5, United States 
Code, section 22, and, as you say, in estab- 
lishing it again as a housekeepihg statute 
without basis for the withholding of infor- 
mation or records. 

“2. As to title 5, United States Code, sec- 


tion 1002, the subjects of public information - 


from a governmental operations point of 
view, and of public information as it relates 
to the Administrative Procedure Act, neces- 
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sarily overlap a great deal. For that reason 


I think it would be well to have any amend- - 


ments you propose coordinated with amend- 
ments being proposed to the APA by the 
American Bar Association, although at the 
same time you will want to make certain that 
broad public information policy is stated for 
the Government on an across-the-board 
basis. Uniess there is such coordination I 
am afraid that confusion will arise in peo- 
ple’s minds that might simply raise further 
and unnecessary obstacles to the enactment 
of desirable legislation. 

“I would like, therefore, to suggest, with 
respect to title 5, United States Code, section. 
1002, that you do particularly two things: 
First, reaffirm the same intention you have 
expressed with respect to title 5, United 
States Code, section 22; namely, that no 
negative inferences favoring secrecy may be 
drawn from the language of existing law. 
This you would want to include, as you have, 
in an exception clause, and the clause it- 
self could be applied either to the current 
APA or to any proposed administrative code. 
Second, insofar as your proposed language 
for the rest of title 5, United States Code, 
section 1002 may differ from the ABA pro- 
posal, I think it would be highly desirable for 
you to state that your suggestions in this re- 
gard should be taken up and analyzed at the 
same time that the ABA proposal is studied 
by Congress, in order that all alternatives and 
points of view may receive coordinated and 
thorough study * * * : 

“3. Finally, I hope that, in addition to 
amending existing statutes, you are giving 
thought to a simple new over-all law stating a 
clear policy of the Congress to have informa- 
tion from Government sources made readily 
available, except upon an affirmative show- 
ing of good reasons for secrecy pursuant to 
specific exception legislation permitting 
nondisclosure. In short, the presumption 
should favor disclosure, and the burden of 
proof be placed on the proponents of 
secrecy.” 

F. S. Siebert, director, School of Journal- 
ism and Communications, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill.: 

“Thank you for sending me a copy of the 
two tentàtive legislative proposals. I am im- 
pressed with the thoroughness with which 
you and your staff have prepared the mate- 
rials. I have read these suggestions care- 
fully and can find no serious error. I sin- 
cerely hope that your capable committee can 
impress the Congress with the necessity for 
some remeédial legislation.” 

Herbert Brucker, chairman of the freedom 
of information committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, editor of the 
Hartford, Conn., Courant, and author of 
Freedom of Information: 

“I was fascinated and delighted to see the 
proposed revisions in the Federal statutes 
that you had worked up in the interests of 
freedom of information, 

“I am obviously not an expert in anythin 
having to do with Jeqistn cis. I trout 
think that someone like Harold Cross would 
be your best bet for an opinion on that, But 
to me they accomplish their purpose. What 
turned up during the Moss committee hear- 
ings was really shocking. I think that your 
people found the cause of it, and that the 
suggested changes will introduce a wholly 
new standard and attitude into the Federal 
Government. So put me down, subject to 
correction by those more experienced in this 
field, as feeling that the Congress would do 
the people of this country and the cause of 
free government a great service by accepting 
these changes.” 

John B. Gage of the law firm Gage, Hillix, 
Moore & Park, Kansas City, Mo.: 

“The legislative proposals which I have 
rather hastily reviewed are very interesting. 
The proposed revision of section 1002 should 
be, and no doubt has been, called to the at- 
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tention of the drafting committee of the 
section of administrative law working on 
the revision of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. It should also be called to the atten- 
tion of the advisory committee and special 
committee of the board of governors and 
house of delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation. While it is not the approach to 
the solution of the problem I had suggested, 
1. e., requiring each agency to formulate rules 
in regard to the disclosure of information to 
be submitted to Congress for approval (or 
disapproval) within a specific period after 
the enactment of the law it is a solution that 
has many advantages. It is sweeping and 
far reaching. To use an old Missouri phrase 
as far as the agencies are concerned when 
they study it ‘it will set the hair on the dog.” 
It will, I believe, encounter great agency op- 
position. Congressional control of exemp- 
tion from its requirements is maintained by 
requiring the agencies to obtain the right 
to withhold specific information—other than 
that covered by the exceptions in subpara- 
graph (f)—from Congress itself. It would 
avoid the necessity of having a committee 
in Congress properly staffed to go over, in 
the case of each agency, rules and regulations 
relating to the disclosure of information to 
the public. While that would enable each 
agency to propose the means whereby all 
the varied situations justifying nondisclosure 
could be met, it would impose on Congress & 
difficult task. To one who, like myself, has 
always believed that governmental records, 
papers and documents should prima facie be 
open to inspection by the public and that 
the right of nondisclosure should be the ex- 
ception authorized by law rather than the 
rule of action this solution is satisfactory.” 

“The requirement in subparagraph (d) 
that procedural agency rules should specify 
whether or not the agency follows the doc- 
trine of stare decisis or whether an ad hoc 
system is followed in adjudication is more 
interesting and would clearly tend to pro- 
mote a greater degree of fairness or at least 
a higher degree of advance information as to 
what to expect in agency adjudication. The 
amendment will have to be studied by the 
committees in the light of the definition of 
‘adjudication’ to be incorporated in the re- 
vised administrative procedure act. The 
present draft of this definition includes 
under the term ‘adjudication’ practically all 
matters of agency action which do not fall 
within the definition of ‘rulemaking’ as set 
forth in the draft. There is the possibility 
that this definition of ‘adjudication’ would 
give to the subparagraph (d) too broad an 
application and include types of agency ac- 
tion to which the doctrine of stare decisis 
would have no possible application.” 

L. V. Berkner, president of Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc., New York, N. Y.: 

“I believe that such action as is proposed 
would aid greatly in the functioning of the 
democratic processes. Quite aside from the 
detrimental effects that immediately arise 
from withholding of nonclassified informa- 
tion, it seems to me in the long run that the 
executive branch itself suffers from lack of 
public knowledge of its actions and their in- 
tent. Therefore, I believe that both the 
Government and the people would benefit by 
free access to nonclassified information.” 

Ashley Sellers, chairman, special commit- 
tee on legal services and procedure of the 
American Bar Association: 

“I have reviewed these proposals, includ- 
ing the staff explanations, with interest, and 
I am entirely sympathetic with the ebjective 
of these proposals which, basically, is to limit 
further the restrictions which may legiti- 
mately be imposed with respect to the with- 
holding of information or limiting the avail- 
ability of records to the public. I feel that 
there has been far too much restriction im- 
posed in this regard. Indeed, it has been 
amazing to me to learn of the numerous in- 
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stances In which the Federal officials have 
used the two statutes, which would be 
amended by these proposals, as a means of 
Withholding information from people or of 
making records nonavallable. This has been 
Particularly amazing with respect to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, one of the pur- 
Poses of which was to make it possible for 
the public to secure more information. Yet 
we know that the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act have actually been 
used as an excuse to withhold information 
from the public. 

“In my opinion, only the exceptional case 
justifies the withholding of information 
from the public or the placing of public rec- 
Ords in a nonavallable category. 

“In view of the foregoing attitude on my 
part, I am entirely sympathetic with the ob- 
Jectives of your staff. 

“I want to point out that, In this letter, 

-I am speaking purely from a personal stand- 
point. As you know, I am also chairman of 
the special committee on legal services and 
Procedure of the American Bar Association. 
Our committee has already made recommen- 
dations to the association on the subject 
of a new Code of Federal Administrative 
Procedure, one of the provisions of which 
would deal with the subject of public infor- 
mation, and would-replace section 2 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. Our recom- 
mendation In this regard was adopted by the 
association at its midycar meeting last Feb- 

We are now engaged in drafting leg- 
islation which would carry this recommenda- 
tion into effect. We have, within our special 
committee. an advisory group which is due 
to make a report on this subject in the early 
part of December. Until a report is received 
from this advisory group, I am unable to 
Bay exactly what the proposed legislation 
which our special committee will present to 
the Congress for consideration will be. I 
am sure, however, that such legislation will 
have, as its objective, the same objective as 
that of your sta‘, as reflected in the tentative 
OHA submitted with your letter of October 

. 1956. 

Elmer Hutchisson, dean of the graduate 
school, Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

“I appreciated greatly the opportunity of 
Treading the staff suggestions included in your 
letter of October 17 to help solve the problem 
of increasing restrictions on information 
from Federal departments and agencies. I 
had not realized the complexity of the legal 
matters involved. Unfortunately my inex- 
perience in such matters precludes the possi- 
bility of my making any very helpful com- 
ments on this phase of the problem. 

“In the hearings there was considerable 
discussion of cn automatic time limit asso- 
Ciated with secrecy restrictions. This seemed 
to me to be an excellent suggestion, and I 
hope it can be introduced into any legis- 
lation which is proposed, 

“There seems to me also to be an important 
distinction between the release of new knowl- 
edge and the release of ordinary business 
records. Knowledge is an accumulative phe- 
nomenon which thrives on the interchange 
of ideas, and as a result secrecy can and does 
exert a distinct negetive effect which weak- 
ens us asa Nation. The same cannot be said 
of ordinary business records, and if a sepa- 
ration of these items can be made, it would 
seem to me destrable to concentrate as much 
effort as possible on the freer dissemination 
of new knowledge.” < 

Gerard Piel, publisher of Scientific Ameri- 
can magazine, New York, N. Y.: 

“The sta suggestions fall into an area well 
outside of my competence, so I do not have 
any worthwhile suggestions to make. I must 
say, however, that the reforms indicated 
engage my intuitive approval. 

“From my amateur cantage is seems that 
we have here one of those issues in the realm 
of separation of powers, where the Congress 
and the Executive must arrive at some sort 
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of ‘treaty? which will set forth a clear under- 
standing as to Just what freedom the Execu- 
tive power has in withholding information. 
If this is a fair statement of the problem, 
then it seems to me that your staf paper 
suggests a fair settlement. 

“It certainly comes as a shock to me, as a 
journalist, to realize that the information 
policies of the Executive Department have 
been held to be outside of the review power 
of the judiciary. I am glad that the Con- 
gress is not so timid.” 

Robert B. Broda, professor of physics, 
University of California: 

“As a professor of physics, I find the legal 
matters you present somewhat out of my 
field of competence, but as a citizen I agree 
heartily with your general proposal that the 
public and, in particular, the legislative 
branch of the Government, should have ac- 
cess to the records and information which 
the departments of the Government may 
have, and that the only exceptions to this 
should be those which are specifically exempt 
by statute. I presume that there would be a 
statute which would protect the national 
security and this would automatically create 
an exemption.” 


Spiritual Understanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to insert a letter 
from Mr. Marcus Gallaher, of Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn. . I have also had several re- 
quests from constituents in my district 
that this material be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., December 15, 1956. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Ross: The enclosed copy of my let- 
ter to the Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, speaks for Itself. 

An appeal from another country brings 
once again into sharp focus the tragic in- 
tolerance suffered by- Protestants not only 
deprived of freedom of conscience by church- 
state union in Spain, but in spite of article 
42 of the Civil Code, Protestant weddings 
are not legal and Protestant burial there is, 
to all intents and purposes, a Potters’ field 
proposition with the committal service in 
private. 

A UP dispatch from Geneva earlier this 
year had carried the protest of the World 
Council of Churches against the closing of 
the Union Theological Seminary at Madrid, 
in existence 70 years, as a most serious in- 
fringement of religious liberty which at the 
very time of Spain's entrance into the 
United Nations contradicts the universal 
declaration of human rights on the princi- 
ple of respect of the rights of religious 
minorities. 

The pages of history are replete with the 
Iniquities of official churches as resultant 
manifestations of power and mastery not 
Telated to the redemption of man and in this 
instance, emphasizes again, in adding to 
that catalog of errors—that where the Roman 
Catholic Church is supreme, it is absolute 
and totalitarian—serves to bring into clearer 
focus the dual standard and practice of some 
who deny religious freedom to others which 
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they so earnestly appropriate for themselves 
while insisting in various parts of the world 
upon the exclusive right to maintain sec- 
tarian schools and demanding special priv- 
fleges in nations enjoying freedom of religion. 

Whether the closing is In Spain or Colom- 
bia where more than 200 Protestant schools 
have been closed since 1948, or Portuguese 
East Africa where in a decree issued last 
December 22 by the Portuguese Government 
steps were taken to eradicate all Protestant- 
affiliated schools in that country—it is one of 
the most revealing ironies of our contem- 
porary two-world ideologies that the evil 
reaching its heighth in the Infamous Red 
persecution of all religions ‘is rivaled only by 
the actions of free world dictatorships usu- 
ally following some hierarchal declaration 
to the effect that the government must elim- 
inate all faiths in order to protect the Roman 
Catholic Church; significantly, bigotry at 
high tide in a free society. 

In nations like our own enjoying con- 
stitutional separation of the religious and 
the civil there were those last year who 
&pparently considered religious freedom less 
important than other constitutional guar- 
anties—who see no fence separating church 
and state, and who in fact have never ac- 
cepted the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of the first amendment. Despite the Ameri- 
can principle of church-state separation im- 
plicit and explicit in the first amendment 
various adepts are using subtle expedients 
in compromises which if not at first overtly 
would by indirection alter that noble part of 
our Constitution preparatory to more patent 
violations in general invasion of the wall of 
separation principle. To have an “enforced 
uniformity of religion,” means that a country 
usually finds the corollary of a close relation- 
ship between church and school, and re- 
ligion and education, dominant—and its by- 
products of unanimity and stagnation car- 
riers of the virus of blatant hundred-per- 
centism. To successfully educate and in- 
doctrinate the child, religion must pervade 
and permeate all education. The principle of 
subordination of the state to the church is 
upheld In the injunctions of the Syllabus of 
Pius IX: “The ecclesiastical power must 
exercise its authority without the permission 
or assent of government * * * In case of 
conflict, civil right can never prevail * * eè 
It is expedient that the Catholic religion be 
the only State religion at the exclusion of 
all other cults * * * Catholics cannot ap- 
prove an educational system separate from 
Catholic faith and from the power of the 
Church.” 

The demand of the American Catholic 
hierarchy for a larger share of public funds 
is not supported by some liberal American 
Catholics, however, who equally with Protes- 
tants and Jews support the point of view 
of our dominant culture, as forthrightly and 
succinctly stated by former Congressman 
Jacobs: "As long as we have the same right to 
send our children to public schools as anyone 
else, we are not discriminated against. 
Our parochial schools are an adjunct of 
our religion. The issue is clear—either 
you keep -parochial schools and maintain 
them, or accept public funds and convert the 
schools into public schools. As Catholics, 
we do not have the right to a separate pub- 
licly supported school system, nor does any 
other group of people have such a right.” 
Mr. Justice Jackson in his dissent in the 
Everson case, stated: “Catholic education is 
the rock on which the whole structure rests, 
and to render tax aid to its church school 
is indistinguishable to me from rendering the 
same ald to the church itself." The freedom 
to run sectarian schools does not involve the 
right to use tax dollars for that purpose, nor 
does the startling and revealing fact that 
robed sisters and nuns are now teaching in 
more than 300 American public schools sep- 
arate them from their garb. What they 
wear, the way they wear it—Ils part of them 
and registers indelibly on the child's mind 
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and character, Religious controversies, 
pointing to chaos, bigotry, and tyranny are 
fatal to democratic institutions, and can only 
be prevented by rigid separation of church 
schools and State funds as well as church 
and state. 

Thus history continues to demonstrate 
how truly fortunate America is, that sept- 
ration, a device established by the Founding 
Fathers, has preserved the freedom of re- 
ligion—a freedom not measured in terms of 
majorities and minorities, but only in terms 
of individuals, for religion is verily an act 
of individuality, voluntary and uncon- 
strained. It is small wonder, then, that 
Americans generally, balk at opening the 
door at all to a breakdown of the constitu- 
tional separation of church and state which 
has safeguarded the rights of all religious 
groups. 

According to a New York Daily News dis- 
patch a few months ago, a pastoral letter 
signed by all the Argentine bishops and read 
at all Masses, stated bluntly, devastatingly: 
“Tt is a sin to suggest that any Catholic, by 
virtue of the fact that he is also a citizen, 
has a right or duty to act as he thinks best 
in politics.” Thus it would appear difficult 
to distinguish since one confounds the other, 
between political and ecclesiastical Catholi- 
cism as the two are so often subtilely scram- 
bled, either used as may become expedient at 
the moment under that baneful principle, 
“the end justifies the means.” 

From any vantage point in this changing 
picture of vestigial Peronism the curse of 
totalitarianism is obviously calamitous to 
human liberty. Comment on my part would 
be like gilding the lily, but is it not more 
than an eerie coincidence—in fact, a para- 
doxical thought disturbing in its implica- 
tions, that only in the arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous exclusiveness of a totalitarian re- 
ligion is the mind of man held in subjection 
and enslaved to any authority, as formi- 
dable as it may be, within the countries of 
the free world today—that one finds a coun- 
terpart of such tyranny only in the ruthless 
suppression by a totalitarian Fascist or Com- 
munist state, of the individual's freedom and 
liberty. 

Just as free enterprise plays an irreplace- 
able role in the life of the nations of the 
free world, equally so, should not free fel- 
lowships based upon the principle of volun- 
tariness in matters of conscience and belief, 
mutually respected and tolerated—be verily 
indicative of an inevitable distinguishing 
identity of free peoples and play a positive 
and irrepressible role in their survival strug- 
gle of the nuclear age. Even so, as re- 
ported in Time, July 9, 1956, the Very Rev- 
erend Francis J. Connell, one of the recog- 
nized top authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church on canon law, in replying to a doc- 
trinal question submitted by a reader seek- 
ing guidance and relating to the offer of a 
Catholic fraternal organization in offering 
the use of its hall to a Baptist church whose 
building had been destroyed by fire stated 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review, a 
monthly magazine for the clergy, published 
by the Catholic University of America, that: 

“According to the ideas of intercredal fel- 
lowship and brotherhood current in the 
United States, and accepted by many Cath- 
olics, the Catholic organization performed 
a commendable deed. (But) some scandal 
was surely present in the fostering of the 
erroneous belief that all religions are good 
and should be aided. I would say unhesi- 
tatingly that the Catholic organization 
should not have made the offer. However 
much we may esteem our non-Catholic 
brethren personally and admire their sin- 
cerity and fervor in the practice of their 
religion, we must remember that their re- 
ligion is false and that its practice is op- 
posed to the commandment of Jesus Christ 
that all men profess the one religion which 
He established. * * * It is well to add that 
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if a Catholic church burns down and a non- 
Catholic congregation offers its hall for Sun- 
day mass (which many well-meaning non= 
Catholics in our land would readily do) it 
would be the best policy to decline the invi- 
tation, since in that way no obligation would 
be undertaken that might call for a similar 
service if the situation were reversed.” 

Across history where spiritual leadership 
has assumed temporal ascendancy, spiritual 
dominance and intolerance have run ramp- 
ant, contrariwise, America, established on 
the watchword of freedom, has had a con- 
tinual sequence of freedom's pilgrimages to 
her shores. Under our system of religious 
toleration, from the Jesuit exiles of the 
late 18th century to our present vocal 
groups who would generate bias in the guise 
of sentiment to satiate group pressures along 
political, religious, or ethnic patterns and 
the Iron Curtain escapees of the moment, 
the United States has been a haven of refuge 
and asylum. From the Pilgrims of the May- 
flower to the priests of the present, America 
has been a land of freedom of the individual, 
where one believes in the right to be free, in 
the way of life where he is privileged to think 
and speak as he may choose and to worship 
God as he thinks He should be worshiped, 
and what is equally important, the right to 
be different—for he knows that if he ever 
loses his right to be different he loses his 
right to be free—to live humbly as a human 
being with a dignity becoming a child of 
God; therefore, to bigotry he gives no sanc- 
tion, to intolerance no support, in a society 
dedicated to the preservation of brotherhood 
and freedom. Let us never fail in our har- 
ried going, therefore, to pause and turn our 
thoughts toward those whose courage and 
suffering, yea, whose willing sacrifices of life 
and blood and treasure made possible the 
burgeoning and flourishing of these bless- 
ings—and resolve to match their legacy in 
our time, for once lost, freedom is seldom 
found again. 

Every stanza of the hymn, America, carries 
this message of freedom. The Liberty Bell 
with its inscribed message from the Bible: 
“proclaim liberty throughout the land and 
unto all the inhabitants thereof,” is a con- 
stant reminder to us to cherish our heritage 
of freedom. In the dawn and sunrise of 
this Nation’s history our forebears who 
established under free institutions freedom 
as we have known it in America, lived with 
the Holy Bible which they cherished under 
their arm as they walked by day, and with 
their children gathered around them 
searched that blood-stained volume by night 
since no man commanded their conscience. 
Only by preserving our faith as a people in 
Almighty God is it possible to insure the 
preservation of our freedom. Liberty is 
every nation’s birthright because it is every 
individual's gift from God. In our day the 
spiritual concept of man and his life is again 
challenged in vain, because man by his na- 
ture, dignity and destiny is dependent upon 
God. ‘Towering above the peril and chang- 
ing issues of these uncertain times still 
stands inviolable, the unchanging and most 
profound challenge of all centurles—what 
shall we do with Jesus—for the good and 
full life remains the free life committed 
through faith to do the will of God, today 
and always. It gives the largest amount of 
freedom and is alone worthy of emulation, 
for Jesus sald, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

Forgetful of our history and unmindful of 
the prayer of the Saviour for the Church 
before His betrayal, that His disciples might 
all be one and the world might believe God 
sent Him, L’Osservatore della Domenica, the 
unofficial Vatican City weekly, issue of Feb- 
ruary 6, according to Newsweek gave its 
Italian readers a sharply edged thumbnail 
survey of American Protestantism. “Bap- 
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tists,” L'Osservatore itemized, “forbid meat; 
the Methodists want only people who don't 
drink at the head of their church.” More 
lengthy excerpts from the above noted 
magazine article, are: 

“American Protestants go to church for 
amusement and are less concerned about 
religious doctrine than about parking fa- 
cilities. 


“American Protestants choose thelr 
churches on the basis of the personality of 
the pastor, the politeness of the usher, and 
the ease of parking the car.” 

Undeterred by factual errors and void of 
understanding, yet with sad contrast to the 
transcendent concept of compassion and 
good will among men established in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, its pondering concluded: 

“The American Protestant leaves home 
for a religious service and goes into the first 
church that doesn't smell Catholic.” It 
would appear that the faithful could while 
upholding their convictions report more ob- 
jectively and charitably about brethren sep- 
arated in the faith, especially so, in these 
days when we are painfully aware that the 
way of Christ is the way of the Cross. 

The time has long since passed when re- 
ligious bigotry should raise it hideous head 
within countries of the free world, When- 
ever and wherever intolerance does assert it- 
self it must surely be without reflection by 
those who have been washed in the blood of 
the Lamb and are unmindful of their own 
Christian conscience. The sound of His 
praises in hymns of approaching Christmas 
services will be heard only with difficulty or 
in stealth in many places, yet today’s turbu- 
lent times should invoke for those in free- 
dom who claim His name as their own less 
zealotry and divisive prejudice and more 
apostolic humility and prudence in applying 
the words of Christ to our contemporary 
world of atomic martial stalemate, since 
spiritual understanding is one way to pro- 
mote peace and tolerance which demand & 
eu owen of peoples of all religious 

eliefs. 


Under God’s benign providence all of His 
children in America have their parking prob- 
lems, yet, can “give a reason for the hope 
that is within them,” and, in His own time 
having come of age spiritually the world over 
will treat as equally deserving respect and 
equality all religions whether or not they 
share their own views on salvation. So to 
do, manifests freedom from hate—coopera- 
tion without compromising convictions. To 
do otherwise is to abash the American credo. 

Best wishes now and ever, 

Sincerely yours, 
s A. GALLAHER. 


A Message the Kremlin Will Understand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope this Congress will soon give to the 
President and the world a resolution 
asserting a firm and united position for 
our country in the troubled Middle East. 

While we consider and debate the lan- 
guage of this resolution, however, let us 
hope we will also proceed without delay 
to prepare another message for the 
Kremlin and all other forces of the 
Communist conspiracy against free- 
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dom—a message in a language the So- 
viet masters are sure to understand. 

The old adage that “action speaks 
louder than words” certainly applies in 
the field of legislative enactments, and 
we shall soon have the opportunity for 
action that will speak more loundly than 
resolutions, not only in the Middle East, 
but throughout the world. 

Recent newspaper reports have indi- 
cated that the administration will seek 
an increase cf several billion dollars in 
appropriations for our Armed Forces for 
the coming fiscal year. Such increases, 
I presume, would not only provide more 
and better weapons at a more rapid rate 
of procureemnt, but would also beef up 
American naval and military manpower 
for service where needed in a very ner- 
yous world. 

I earnestly hope that such appropria- 
tion increases will also mean more bal- 
anced and exible fighting forces for our 
country—forces fully capable not only of 
continental defense and massive re- 
taliation if needed, but also capable of 
Meeting aggressive threats to American 
Security in any vital region. -Our fight- 
ing men at sea and overseas, many of 
them in areas of great risk, are entitled 
to no less than the finest weapons and 
Military support obtainable. 

The American people, in my honest 
Opinion, are resolved to maintain and 
support a state of military readiness nec- 
essary to insure our national security. I 


do not believe they are ready to sur- ` 


render control of the seas or the air to 
the Communist world, and I am con- 
fident that our people are ready to pay 
the financial cost of minimizing danger 
from that quarter. 

Give our people tht facts concerning 
any such danger, and they will make the 
right decision. They will also endorse 
and support the decisions and acts of 
Congress which strengthen American 
Preparedness in these perilous times. 

During the past few weeks, a signifi- 
cant contribution to American under- 
Standing of our own strength, and the 
dangers confronting that strength, was 
made by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

In a series of interviews with William 
‘Hillman, appearing in the Washington 
Star for December 28, 30, and 31, Ad- 
miral Burke has vividly underscored the 
importance of naval forces in America’s 
defense picture, pointing to our Navy’s 
role in defending our own shores as well 
as supporting our overseas units and 
Presenting a hard-to-hit counteroffen- 
sive force in any emergency. 

He has also presented some current 
information regarding the great Soviet 
buildup of naval strength—especially in 
Submarines, destroyers, torpedo boats, 


and mines—which should command the ~ 


immediate attention of everyone. The 
Possibility and danger of submarine 
missile attack can only be neglected at 
Brave peril to our Nation. 

We in the Congress cannot afford to 
neglect it. The only effective answer to 
it is in the language of strength. ‘That 
= one language the Kremlin will under- 
Stand. 
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The Hillman articles containing the 
interviews with Admiral Burke are set 
forth in the following paragraphs: 

[From the Washington Star of 
December 28, 1953] 
Forces Ser FOR SWIFT RETALIATION AGAINST 
AGGRESSION, BURKE SAYS 


(By William Hillman) 


‘The present striking forces of the United 
States are strong enough to lay an aggreseor’s 
homeland in ruins in swift retaliation should 
they launch even a surprise unprovoked nu- 
clear attack on this country. 

Even though the Soviets could deliver a 
seriously devastating blow at the United 
States, the Kremlin is fully aware that Soviet 
cities, industries, and key areas could be 
completely destroyed in certain reprisal, no 
matter what damage America might suffer 
from an initial assault. In nuclear warfare, 
the scope of destruction of the big nuclear 
weapons is so wide that accuracy in reaching 
targets becomes less important. 

The strategic disposition and readiness of 
American military strength today is such as 
to cause the men in the Kremlin to hesitate 
seriously before undertaking any wild assault 
on the United States. The Soviets know that 
no American could or would take uyon him- 
self the responsibility of starting a nuclear 
war, Just as clearly as they realize America’s 
ability to counter almost immediately any 
such blow at our home bases, cities, and 
critical industrial areas. 


RISK IN YIELDING TO BLACKMATL 


In this factor lies the basis of some of the 
hope in Washington that the Soviets would 
not deliberately seek to engage us in a war. 
Yet there is a grave danger to peace if the 
Kremlin for one moment believes we are not 
maintaining adequate forces scientifically 
modern in this swiftly changing military era. 
A greater risk to peace lies in the possibility 
of the world backing into a war through 
heediess yielding to blackmail as the Com- 
munist hierarchy continues to probe for soft 
spots and softer wills in the Western defense 
and world security. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Authority for all this is based on several 
hours discussion with Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations and one of the key 
figures in American security. Admiral Burke, 
in an exclusive interview, agreed to be quoted 
in answer to questions seeking appraisal of 
the role of the American Navy against the 
background of present-day events. 

Nothing he says is intended to be a provoc- 
ative challenge to any potential enemy or 
part of an international political polemic. 
It represents the expression of qualified mili- 
tary opinion simple enough for the under- 
standing of the average man concerned about 
peace and the security of this Nation. 

Here, set down in question and answer 
form, are some of the vital points raised 
auring the interview with Admiral Burke. 
The admiral is as articulate as he is keen 
and clear in analysis. 

Mr. Hitrman, Why do we need a Navy in 
the nuclear age? 

“Admiral Burxe. Geography has located 
powerful nations and vast bodies of people 
on the seashores and waterways of the world. 
The nuclear age has not done away with 
geography. There is no conceivable situation 
in the world in which military action and 
support may be needed that it doesn’t have 
to arrive there by sea, if it is of any magni- 
tude at all. We have to control the seas to 
be able to do that. 

“We think that we can do a lot more than 
just control the seas, but the primary reason 
we have to have the Navy is that the free 
world must control the seas: When a crisis 
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occurs, who moves? The Navy always moves. 
We never miss. In every overseas crisis that 
the United States has had in the last 10 
years, and for generations before, the Navy 
has had to control the seas first before much 
else could be done. If we can't do our stuff, 
nobody can do it. 

“Sometimes we are the only service, but 
always the Navy is involved, and that is in 
everything, every crisis, in which the military 
is concerned. For example, in order for our 
forces deployed overseas to live, to fight, 
to do anything at all—we must have con- 
trol of the seas, not just most of the way 
but all the way across. There is no way you 
can do it by air alone. We wish we could. 
The only way to do it is by sea.” 


SHIPS MUST GET THERE 


“The cost of a major action where fuel is 
needed would bankrupt the country if it had 
to be done by air. We would have more ships 
carrying fuel for an airlift than we would 
have carrying the troops themselves. The 
ships have to get there first with fuel, re- 
gardless of what is being sent by air. So we 
might as well send troops by ships first, and 
save a lot of ships and a lot of time. 

“The Navy's responsibilities, the things 
the Navy has to do, have never been greater 
than they are today. The United States has 
treaties with friends in almost every im- 
portant overseas area of the world. I find it 
difficult to visualize any sea area of the world 
that we could afford to abandon to an enemy, 
even temporarily. In addition to that, the 
power and range of naval weapons have in- 
creased tremendously in recent years. This 
means the importance to our survival of 
maintaining tight control of the world’s 
oceans and denying the seas to powerful 
enemy forces, submarines, aircraft, long- 
range missile ships, is greater than ever. 
Nothing is more important to the defense of 
the United States than control of the seas. 

“Mr, Hitman. What about the Russian 
navy? 

“Admiral Burke. We are not alone in 
knowing that our need for a Navy is greater 
than ever. The Soviets know this. Russia 
didn’t have much of a navy during the last 
war, very little. Right after World War IL 
she didn’t pay much attention to it. Then 
Russia decided to analyze the situation. The 
Russians studied the whole war, both sides of 
it. They didn't build up their navy until 
their analysis was completed. It took them 
about 5 years to work it out, to see what they 
needed. When they got their analysis they 
found out things that we already knew. 

“They concluded that if we in the United 
States are to have any allies at all, we must 
control the seas. We have to have our ships 
go from here to Europe, and reach Europe, 
and go from here to Japan, and reach Japan, 
and Taiwan, and other allies. If we couldn't 
move by sea, we would be stalled right back 
here in the United States and we couldn't 
help anybody. All we could do would be to 
stay within the waters of the United States 
and wait for the attacks to come tous. The 
war would be fought in and over our own 
country. We would lose.” 

BUILT NAVY FOR OFFENSE 


“Let us not forget also that we ourselves 
are dependent upon the seas for a lot of im- 
portant materials from other lands. All of 
these things were pointed out to the Russians 
by their experts in their studies. So the Rus- 
sians decided to build a nayy. They are not 
dependent upon the seas like we are. They 
are what I might call an internal nation. 
They are situated in Eurasia. They don't 
have to use the seas too much. But they 
know they have to deny use of the seas to the 
free world in order to win. Well, what kind 
of a navy did they want? They bulit a navy 
for that purpose. 
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“The best weapons to deny us the use of 
the seas are submarines. The Soviets devel- 
oped a good basic submarine and then tried 
out two or three types. Then they started to 
build them in numbers. Well, you can whip 
submarines. But they can give you trouble. 
They decided also to build all the other kinds 
of weapons they could use at sea fairly near 
the coastline of Eurasia, the idea being that 
they would attack our ships 300 to 500 miles 
from the coast, and not try to come over 
here, although their long-range submarines 
would, Their surface ships and naval air- 
craft ordinarily would not.” 

ATTACK VESSELS EMPHASIZED 


“The Soviets have built a tremendous 
number of destroyers in the last 6 years. 
More than all the rest of the world combined. 
They have built a lot of cruisers. They have 
built a tremendous number of torpedo boats, 
They are experts on mines. They build more 
mines in 1 year than we do—by far. 

“They also have a yery powerful naval air 
force. Their naval air, although shore based, 
is very powerful, and it has the latest equip- 
ment. Very frequently they try their equip- 
ment out in the air force and the army, de- 
pending upon the airplane. If it turns out 
to be a good airplane, they then adapt it for 
naval use. Thus the Russian Navy gets some 
of the first squadrons of new planes after 
the bugs are ironed out. 

“Mr. HinuMan. Why do the Russians want 
their navy to have the first squadrons right 
away? 

“Admiral Burne. Because they want their 
navy to have the best. They Know it takes 
good aircraft to support their surface ships 
and submarines, and they have been getting 
good training in ships and aircraft working 
together. There is a lot of coordination be- 
tween their air, their submarines, and their 
surface units. They are pretty good, we hear. 

“Mr. Hitman. Admiral, let me go back a 
little and ask you about 2)l-out nuclear war. 

“Admiral Burke. We are approaching a 
situation in which both we and our possible 
enemies can mutually destroy each other. 
For example, I am sure that with our present 
forces we could—regardless of the effects of 
an unprovoked surprise attack on their part, 
regardiess of their defenses, regardless of 
anything else—we could not be prevented 
from destroying the important parts of the 
U.S. S. R. and literally ruining it completely 
if we were attacked. 

“On the other hand, in the near future, 
they may well have a similar capability in re- 
lation to us. The distant early warning line 
which we have built merely gives us warning. 
Now, we can hit back in case of aggression 
and destroy the aggressor not merely by one 
means but by several means. We have the 
Strategic Air Command, we have our tactical 
air, we have a good many Army weapons. We 
have naval air, naval missiles, submarine- 
launched missiles. We can destroy an ag- 
gressor by many different means.” 


CAN'T STOP RETALIATION 


“And let me say this, that it doesn't make 
any difference whether a surprise attack is 
launched against us first—whether they 
launched a sudden attack or whether we got 
a lot of warning—it doesn't. make any dif- 
ference. We could, I am conyinced, hit back 
and destroy them, anyway. 

“Let me add one thing. I am talking about 
Weapons that are available now. Take fall- 
out—there are differences of opinion about 
the effect of fallout. Some say it is super- 
tremendous, and others say it is just tremen- 
dous. It is a difference in degree. But cer- 
tainly there is going tò be some fallout and it 
can be quite large if not carefully controlled. 
Now, with the tremendous bombs of megaton 
yields, targets can be destroyed. 

“If a nation wants to kill another nation 
and wipe it out, It can probably do it with big 
megaton ground burst weapons. 
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“Mr. Hruman. It probably wouldn't take 
many of those bombs? 

“Admiral BURKE. No, it wouldn’t take very 
many. Now, we know in this country, and 
the Communists know, that we will not 
start such a war. Now the Soviet leaders are 
Tuthless. The Russian people as a whole are 
not necessarily ruthless, but the Communist 
leaders have risen to their position because 
they have been ruthless. Suppose you get a 
madman in the Kremlin who-has absolute 
power, as Stalin had, and he says, ‘I am going 
to wipe out the United States, and I am go- 
ing to do it in the manner that is most 
efiective. I am just going to demolish the 
United States, once and for all.’ 

“Such a madman, regardless of his des- 
potic power, would have difficulty getting his 
nation to follow him if his people realize 
that they too, will be wiped out, thet they 
will be ruined and their country destroyed, 

even though they could do it to us. The 
people would think a long time—a long time. 
So the probability of a global nuclear war 
seems slight under the situation approxi- 
mately as it exists now. 

“But to keep the situation as it is, we 
have to maintain the capability of destroy- 
ing an aggressor, regardless of what he might 
try against us. We have to maintain that 
capability because without it we can be 
blackmailed with the threat of destruction, 
and if we are not in a position to strike back 
with complete destructive force—then we are 
in danger. We have such a capability right 
now. 

“Mr. Hin. MAN. If the Soviets should strike 
at us first, how quickly could we respond to 
knock them out? è * 

“Admiral Burke. Very quickly—let me not 
be too specific—but let's say a day. When, 
for example, a little tension developed in the 
Middle East, it didn’t take the Navy long to 
get moving. Our fleets were at sea in a 
couple of hours. In spite of the fact that it 
is reputed that it takes us a long time to 
move, we moved fast. Two-thirds of our 
operating forces put to sea in the recent 
Middle East crisis. 

“Mr. HtLMAN. What is the situation now? 

“Admiral Burke. Well, we are facing a 
very interesting situation. We won't start 
a nuclear war. I believe the Soviet Union 
doesn’t really want to start a nuclear war. 

“But we have got to be willing to fight for 
our principles. We can’t let the Kremlin, or 
any other nation say, ‘Well, I am going to 
start a nuclear war if you don’t do as we 
want,’ because they will try to blackmail us 
into doing anything they want to do on the 
threat of nuclear war. 

“So, they have got to realize—the whole 
world has got to realize—we are not so afraid 
of war that we are unwilling to stand up for 
our principles. We have got to stand up. 
The American people always do, inevitably. 
It takes a long time, sometimes, but they do. 

“The situation adds up at the moment to 
the fact that there appears to be lite 
chance of a general nuclear war.” 

[From the Washington Star of December 30, 
1956] 


BURKE TELLS How Navy WILL STRIKE AT 
ENEMY 


(By Wiliam Hillman) = 
“Mr. HILLMAN. What would be the role of 
the Navy in case of a general war—a nuclear 


‘war? 

“Admiral Burke. Well, we have a lot of air 
bases in the United States and a wonderful 
SAC (Strategic Air Command). We also have 
many air bases which we are permitted to 
use in foreign countries. We will be able to 
use some of those bases no matter what 
happens. It would be a very extreme situ- 
ation where we wouldn't be permitted to use 
any overseas bases. If a general war starts, 
the fixed bases of both sides will naturally 
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be high-priority targets. Our shore naval 
bases, too, will be targets. That is why we 
don't have big naval bases overseas—al- 
though we have small ones and anchorages. 
We disperse our facilities overseas usually. 
“Suppose this nuclear exchange happens 
in a general war. The enemy will do his best 
to destroy our fixed bases and we will do our 
best to destroy his bases. Both sides will 
probably be fairly successful. Then what? 
Even before we get into that, we have fleets 
deployed overseas, ready for action all the 
time. These fleets can do a tremendous 
amount—and make tremendous attacks, 
They are relatively close to vital targets.” 


TIME TO PREPARE 


“It takes several hours to fly from the 
United States to the Soviet homeland, It 
takes the same length of time roughly to be 
ready to get your attack on its way. 

“In tactical air, you could, depending upon 
the situation, very easily attack early—earlier 
than anybody else, and be ready for the 
second attack very shortly, too, because’ the 
range is not great. 

“In the Navy we have a tremendous capa- 
bility of destruction. Our targets are naval 
targets—including submarine pens—which 
we will want to hit. The submarine men- 
ace is tremendous, 

“We will also have to hit bases from which 
other types of attacks—air and missile at- 
tacks—will be launched against our ships at 
sea, After this mutual exchange—this first 
mutual exchange—what force is going to 
be left to continue to fight for freedom? 
Our ficets at sea. 

“The enemy would probably try to find our 
fleets at sea, If they do, it is going to take 
a lot of effort on their part. They are going 
to bave to fly reconnaissance all the time. 
They will have to find our forces at sea and 
try to keep them under surveillance, We 
will shoot down a lot of their planes. They 
are going to have one hell of a time. 


POWERFUL DEFENSIVE COMPLEX 


“A naval task force at sea is the most pow- 
erful defensive complex in the world. It 
is terrific. It does not sit still while an 
attack is being planned and launched against 
it. The fleet defenses extend far away from 
the carriers—from the center of the force. 
Our fleets have AEW (early warning) air- 
craft-—we have picket submarines, picket de- 
stroyers, picket ships way out—guided-mis- 
sile ships way out. 

“That is one of the reasons we are building 
these guided-missile ships. They can shoot 
down planes at the altitude planes can fly 
now, and maybe a little higher in the future, 
and at a great range. They won't get them 
all. But it is going to be a little bit worrisome 
for the enemy pilots. 

“Remember in these jet aircraft you can't 


-fiddle around very much when you are on & 


mission. The jet pilots have got to know 
exactly where their target is. They don't 
have time for much search. True, an air- 
craft equipped with electronics can search 
a tremendous amount of ocean. However, 
when the search plane's radar is on, surface 
ships can know there is a radar up there. 
In that case, the search plane is going to 
have a little difficulty, maybe, of continuing 
his search, due to our own fighter aircraft.” 
PLANES SPOTTED FIRST 


“As a matter of fact, the search plane can 
usually be picked up by ship’s radar long 
before his radar picks up the ship. Then 
he is either hit by a guided missile or has a 
carrier fighter on his tail before he knows 
any ships are there. 

“As enemy aircraft approach to attack a 
naval force at sea, they have to go through 
our outer screens, then through our fighters, 
and then into our inner screen. They then 
have to go through another missile screen, 
and by the time they get in we have in- 
fiicted severe casualties. So it may be, and 
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I think it probably will be, that the force 
that can exert continuous pressure on the 
enemy after the initial exchange will be the 
Navy. We will be afloat. We will be moving. 
We will be hard to find. We can be sunk, but 
it is not easy. 

“Mr. HILLMAN. If Russia starts a general 
war, she would then start with knowledge of 
what we can do? 

“Admiral Burke. Yes; if she starts it, she 
will start with the full knowledge of every- 
thing we can do. She certainly has ample 
opportunity to learn what she needs to know 
about us. But I don't believe she will start 
a war except under one of two conditions. 

“One of the conditions would be that she 
may not believe us and may feel that she has 
a defensive organization, some sort of de- 
Tensive scheme, so that she thinks we cannot 
destroy her—that somehow she can knock 
down all of our airplanes, all of our missiles, 
and that she won't be destroyed. Or, she 
May think that she can accept the risk of 
certain destruction and still find it worth- 
while to try to win what's left of the world. 
I can’t see any other reason why she would 
deliberately start a general war. 

"It is possible, however, that a general 
war could start in another way, and that 
would be accidentai—the world might back 
into it. For example, suppose a crisis comes 
up—like the Middle East. The Soviets do 
certain things. We do a little more. Then 
they do a little more. The first thing you 
know, they may become convinced that we 
are going to attack them and we become con- 
vinced that they are going to attack us and 
then they trigger it. That is possible. We 
ate certainly going to be very careful about 
that. 

“Mr, Hittman. Where does that leave us, 
admiral? 

“Admiral Burke. That doesn’t mean that 
the Communists are not going to fight, or 
that they are not going to cause a fight. 
They are, I think, going to do everything 
that they possibly can to gain control of 
more people, more territory, more every- 
thing, because that is their aim in life. 
They want to dominate. They will try 
to blackmail us over and over again—‘You 
had better let us do this Httle thing— 
you wouldn't want to start a general war over 
my going into this little country, would you? 
You shouldn't worry about this little coun- 
try or that little country, should you? That 
isn't important enough to start a generai 
war, is it? And so on. But each thing is 
important because every country is impor- 
tant in the free world. 

“Mr. Hittman. What is the role of the Navy 
{un such circumstances? 

“Admiral Burke. The Navy must be ready, 
os It was in the Middle East, to protect Amer- 
ican citizens. Then you have to be ready to 
fight any kind of aggression that we might 
haye to counter—whether it involves a little 
bit of action in which a squad of Marines is 
invoived—or a big battle, or maybe a gen- 
eral war. 

“The Navy has to be ready for everything. 
If there is ground fighting anywhere the 
Navy transports troops and the tons of 
equipment they need. Sometimes there are 
no land bases nearby from which planes can 
operate. Then we have to go in with ships— 
aircraft carriers, guided missile ships, and all 
the rest. Our ships fight their way in if they 
haye to—and stay until the job is done.” 

CONTROL OF SEAS VITAL 


"It is not accidental that practically every 
ally we have is on a seacoast. They are con- 
nected with us by sea. This is just plain 
geography. I keep saying in public speeches 
that the security of Turkey, Greece, Italy, the 
Scandinavian countries, Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and all the free world is de- 
pendent upon control of the seas, and it is. 

“I mean by that that our friends overseas 
can't live even a few days unless friendly 
forces control the seas all the way to their 
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shores. In cases of islands like Japan, For- 
mosa,.and the Philippines—you must also 
control the seas between them and the Com- 
munist mainland. In today’s world the 
United States Navy has unprecedented re- 
sponsibillties. 

“I am making one point. Your troops, 
supplies, fuel, facilities, and the things you 
must have to fight must go by water, by ship. 
The Navy must see that they get there. Let 
me point out. an interesting fact about water 
and geography and recent events. This Suez 
business was really not a major military op- 
eration at all, but it stopped traffic in the 
Suez waterway, and all Europe was immedi- 
ately in trouble, tremendous trouble. Even 
those nations who were not involved in mili- 
tary operations were in trouble. Here we 
are in peacetime, and some of our allies are 
running out of gasoline. They are already 
in danger of running out of aircraft fucl— 
and yet there is no fighting at alli—on land 
or sea.” 

SHIPS MUST GO THROUGH 


“What would happen in time of, war, in 
any kind of war? Just a little war? It 
means that ships have got to get supplies to 
the nations affected. If the Navy can’t help, 
those nations die. I am convinced that the 
Western World is absolutely dependent upon 
sea power—the whole Western World—not 
just the United States. The whole structure 
of free nations depends on the Navy. 

“Every treaty that-we have for example, is 
dependent upon our Navy to control the seas 
and to take all the actions that may be 
necessary in any emergency—from nuclear 
warfare down to getting a couple of American 
citizens out of a battle area where they 
happen to be at a wrong time. x 

“The need for the Navy has been proved 
over and over again from generation to gen- 
eration: Nothing has changed the need for 
it, except that our need for a Navy has never 
been greater than it is today. 

“Mr. Hinuman. Admiral, what about the 
Army. and the Air Force? 

“Admiral Burwe. Every service has a vital 
role to play in war. The Navy alone cannot 
win a war. The Navy recognizes and freely 
admits that the Navy cannot win a war by 
itself. We need the help of the Army and 
the Air Force as they need the help of the 
Navy—the services are so interdependent 
that to suggest anything else is to be un- 
realistic and unfair. 

“We all know the teamwork that goes in 
to modern defense,- But we in the Navy also 
know this, unless the Navy can provide se- 
cure sea communications first, nobody else 
can do a damned thing. If we don't get the 
fuel there—as well as all the simple little 
things that are needed—nobody else is going 
to do anything in this age of global combat.” 
[From the Washington Star of December 31, 

1956] 


Burke Sees THREAT IN GrowInc Rep Navy 
(By William Hillman) 


“Mr. Hitman. Admiral, have the Russians 
been doing anything to help the Chinese 
bulld up a navy? 

“Admiral Burke. Russia has given the 
Chinese some ships—many weapons, in all 
services. Russia has sent Communist China 
many technicians. The Chinese Communists 
are building ships now—small, but pretty 
good. I think they will continue to build. 
Some day they may well become quite a 
naval force in the Pacific. 

“We used to think many years ago that the 
Chinese were not good sailors. The reason 
for that is that they were not interested in 
the sea, except for junks and transport. But 
the Chinese can be good sailors. The Chinese 
Nationalists are good sailors and there is no 
reason why the Chinese Communists couldn't 
be, You see, the difference between land 
warfare and naval warfare is that in land 
warfare you can lose a battle and usually 
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fight again. You can lose a battle a little 
bit and not many people get killed. An naval 
warfare, if you lose a battle, you usually gét 
wiped out, or nearly so, and the other side 
comes off pretty much in control. You have 
got.to accept that sort of business before you 
are a good sailor. The Chinese in past his- 
tory, except perhaps in the 17th or 18th cen- 
tury, didn’t accept It. But now the Russians 
have helped the Chinese Communists and 
they are pretty good. They are building up 
a navy. 

“Mr. HILLMAN. Admiral, are we modifying 
our Navy to meet modern conditions, and to 
what extent are we doing that? 


“Admiral Burke. Yes, we are. What we 
have to do first is to defeat all the attacks 
that can be made against us, whatever they 
are, and wherever they come from. If it is a 
threat against control of the sea, we have to 
defeat it. If it is the airplane, or submarine, 
or mine, or sabotage—no matter what—we 
have to be able to defeat it.” 


THREATS CHANGE 


“Well, threats change with time and con- 
ditions. In the last war, the threat was air, 
and we defeated it. Now the threat is sub- 
marines, air, mines, and missiles. We have 
to defeat them. To do that we change and 
improve our tactics and our weapons. We 
have to haye the capability of projecting our 
military power from the United States to 
wherever we want to use it; that is all of our 
military power: Army, Air Force, and every- 
thing else. That means we have got to have 
the capability of going up against whatever 
the enemy tries to use against us. 

“The Soviets have some pretty good air- 
craft, so we have got to have modern, really 
good carrier aircraft. That means high 
speeds, heavy weight carrying, and long 
range for us. We have got to have long- 
range aircraft to reach in and get the enemy 
weapons before they can get up. So the 
Navy has gone into that kind of aircraft. 
We have the A3D. We have other new car- 
rier aircraft on the drawing board which we 
think will be even better than the A3D. 
These new planes are heavy, they are fast 
and they land at high speeds. Landing 
speeds for aircraft have gone up about three 
knots per year—that is for all aircraft. We 
have to build new carriers to handle those 
aircraft—just as the Air Force has to buld 
new airfields—new hangars—longer, heavier 
runways to handle their aircraft. We haves 
to design aircraft- very specially to get low- 
speed landing characteristics for carrier 
landings. That is why the Navy's new in- 
terceptor, the F8U Crusader, tilts its wings 
and rotates its wings. The airplanes have 
to be good so that is the first thing that 
you have to have.” 

USEFUL BUT LIMITED 

“Then you have to have carrier and ship 
equipment. Take guns for example—anti- 
aircraft guns. They are limited in useful- 
ness, very limited now. They are still use- 
ful, but very limited. That is why we are 
going in for missiles. We are installing mis- 
siles in ships just as fast as we can. Yet, 
we don't want to install them too fast. We 
don't want to build a lot of expensive missiles 
at one time and then find out we can get 
better ones. We don’t want to stock up on 
everything this year and get nothing next 
year. We want a regular rate. We can al- 
i change plans and change course a little 

t. 

“What we are doing right now in this 
transition period is modernizing and con- 
verting all ships. In addition, all the new 
submarines will have nuclear power—that 
has paid off. All ships, destroyers and bigger, 
will have a guided missile battery so that 
they can shoot down planes at 70,000 feet or 
80,000 feet altitude—20 miles away. Our 
electronic equipment has to be very good. 
Our radars have to be able to detect air- 
craft at long ranges and be accurate enough 
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so that our missiles can hit the targets and 
our fighters can intercept. That means big 
antennas—and expense. 

“We have to do the same thing with anti- 
submarine equipment. We have to get anti- 
submarine equipment that can detect the 
submarine at long ranges. We have to he 
able to identify the submarine at long ranges, 
and kill him at long ranges before he kills 
us. It means air-launched antisubmarine 
missiles, depth charges that will kill sub- 
marines at greater ranges, quick ways for 
finding a submarine from an aircraft or from 
one of our own submarines.” 

POSSIBILITIES TREMENDOUS 


“In nuclear propulsion—well, we don"t 
know how far we can go in nuclear propul- 
sion. The possibilities are tremendous. Nu- 
clear power is going to be cheaper as we 
develop it. We are going to learn more as we 
go along. We learn a lot each day. Some of 
what we learn we wish we hadn't learned, 
but still, we want to go into nuclear pro- 
pulsion on a sound basis, starting slowly, 
gaining experience, profiting from that ex- 
perience, incorporating our experience into 
the next model. But we don't want to go 
too slow and we don’t want to go too fast. 


“We are in the transition period In so 
many things that we don't want to go all-out 
in many directions, and literally squander 
billions of dollars. That would be easy to 
do. We could put on a big show that would 
generate costs up to three times our present 
budget, and we could justify it on the basis 
that this is new, this is wonderful. And we 
have got to have it right now. We could 
do that today and be perfectly honest about 
it. But we don’t think it sound because we 
cannot—we must not—break the Govern- 
ment. The life of our Republic depends upon 
a sound economy as well as military regadi- 
ness. So we are keeping the Navy budget 
low. Our budget is austere. For example, 
we have long-range plans where we plan to 
build a few submarines each year. Each year 
nuclear-powered submarines should be a 
little cheaper and a little better. We want 
to get more guided missiles each year, a few 
more guided-missile ships each year, one air- 

; craft carrier each year—and we hope this year 
to start our first nuclear-powered carrier.” 
WHAT WE CAN DO BEST 


“Mr. HitumMan. Don’t you modify your pro- 
gram as you see what a potential enemy can 
do? 

“Admiral Burke. There are many things 
that affect plans for our Navy of the future, 
One of them is the technological progress 
we are now making. Another big one is dol- 
lars. We try to keep within a reasonable 
budget. Another one is the nature of the 
enemy threat and what he can do. Then, 
there is a question of what we can do best. 
We ought to have 2 or 3 different arrows in 
our quiver so that no matter what the enemy 
tries we can counter him with something ef- 
fective. 

“Mr, HititMaNn. You have certain weapons 
of your own, you just don't wait for the 
enemy to show the way to new weapons, do 
you, Admiral? 

“Admiral BURKE. Oh, no. We develop our 
weapons as fast as we can. We build our 
weapon primarily on the basis of what we 
need, but we also take into account what 
potential enemies are doing. We get the best 
weapon we can get. In developing the 
weapons we need to defend ourselves, we do 
two things. We build weapons to defend 
ourselves against our own capabilities since 
we know about our own weapons. We also 
develop weapons for use against any other 
capability that other people have been able 
to devise—our friends, our allies, and our 
possible enemies. Take submarines, for ex- 
ample. I want to emphasize here that the 
Soviet submarine threat is tremendous right 
now. They are still building new subma- 
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rines at an unprecedented rate. Some will 
probably have guided missiles. We have to 
be able to meet the threat if war comes, or 
we will be in big trouble, worldwide, This is 
a serious problem.” 


U. S. S. “Barry” Named After the “Father 
of the American Navy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, from Boston 
to the National Hibernian Digest and 
thence to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
comes the speech of the Honorable 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr, Under Secretary of 
the Navy, delivered at the commission- 
ing of the U. S. S. Barry. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the RECORD. 

We, of Irish descent, are proud of the 
contributions made by Irishmen to the 
winning of American independence, and 
to the preservation of our national se- 
curity ever since. In this happy land, 
where our ancestors found refuge from 
foreign oppression, the Irish have always 
given more than their share—in spirit 
and in numbers—to the cause of free- 
dom, and have done so gladly. Among 
the first was a County Wexford man, 
John Barry, whose services in the Amer- 
ican Reyolution won him the rank of 
commodore, and the undying distinction 
of being the “Father of the American 
Navy.” 

This is the fourth ship to bear this 
name since the beginning of our Navy. 
A sleek destroyer, with the most modern 
equipment, this ship will also carry the 
unbeatable courage and skill implicit in 
its name. For the John Barry repre- 
sents the highest in our Navy's fine tra- 
ditions. pa 

I recommend the address given by Un- 
der Secretary Gates at the commission- 
ing of the John Barry for an understand- 
ing of the United States Navy’s key role 
in preventing or defeating aggression as 
reprinted from the National Hibernian 
Digest of September-—October 1956: 

Navy UNDER SECRETARY LAUDS Memory OF 

COMMODORE BARRY 

(The following address was delivered by 
the Honorable Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Under 
Secretary of the Navy, on the occasion of the 
commissioning of the U. S. S. Barry in Bos- 
ton. The Barry was named for the “Father 
of the American Navy"— Commodore John 
Barry, born in County Wexford, Ireland.) 

In these few moments and with brief cere- 
mony, a soul is born in a United States war- 
ship named Barry. Like many ships before 
her, and many who will follow, she now be- 
comes a person. What kind of a person she 
will be is partly yours to decide. The first 
days of her life are entrusted to you. Her 
very moods will depend upon your moods. 
If you wish it so she can be gay, happy, and 
brave. You can keep her just average or 
epoil her, making her unhappy and reck- 
less—but this you will not do and it cannot 
happen because she bears too great a name 
and comes from too great an inheritance. 
No one knows now exactly what she must do; 
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but how well she does those things she must 
is all yours to decide. You will also deter- 
mine how well she will live in history. 

Thus these moments become important. 
I am glad to share them with you, her crew, 
your families and friends who are here and 
those who could not be. here but whose 
hearts are with you as they think of you 
from many homes scattered throughout our 
country. Only a relatively few persons in 
the Navy have the opportunity and thrill of 
putting a new ship in commission and then 
serving aboard her. I can honestly envy you 
because once upon a time I was part of a 
crew that did this and I know you will hold 
these moments high in your memories, as 
time goes by. This moment in the life of 
the Barry herself can be compared with the 
moment in the life of each one of you when 
you started your Navy career. 

The main reason for each of you entering 
the Navy was to serve your country and I 
know that each of you serve in the proud, 
fierce, brave, dedicated spirit of John Barry. 
A traditional supplemental reason and not 
an unimportant reason for each one of you 
was, I am sure, “to see the world.” 

Now it is much the same with ships. No 
two types exist for the same reason. First 
and foremost they serve their country, as 
this ship will do in the future and as three 
illustrious Barry's have done in the past. 
For all, however, there is a common reason 
for their being, for their extreme national 
usefulness. That reason is mobility. Just 
as in the Barry you will be able to see the 
world, so because of the mobility of its ships 
with its naval task forces which this ship 
will soon join, the United States is able to 
project its power overseas from the 70 per- 
cent of the surface of the globe that is water. 

In her lifetime the Barry will sail the 
waters off the Virginia Capes where on April 
7, 1776, John Barry, gallantly commanding 
the brig Lezington, captured the enemy sloop 
Edward. ‘This was the first ship of the 
Royal Navy to be captured in an engagement 
with a vessel of the Continental Navy. She 
will sail essentially the same route which 
Barry took in the Alliance when he carried 
General Lafayette to France in 1781 under 
difficult and dangerous conditions. She will 
sail the waters of the West Indies where as 
the senior officer of the United States Navy 
during the quasi-war with France, Barry 
skillfully directed the operations of a squad- 
ron in the West Indies which conveyed and 
protected American commerce. 

She will visit ports in Ireland where in 
County Wexford the great Barry, later to be 
known as the “Father of Our Navy,” was 
born. She will have duty in the Mediter- 
ranean where those splendidly trained and 
indoctrinated pupils of Barry—Richard Dale, 
Charles Stewart, Stephen Decatur, Jr., and 
Richard Somers, first fought with distinc- 
tion the Barbary pirates and where our fleets 
still operate. 

She will visit ports In southeast Asia, in 
Japan, in Australia, the Persian Gulf, the 
Indian Ocean, and our neighboring South 
American States. 

To appreciate the potential inherent in 
this, to us sailors, prosaic mobility, two geo- 
graphical facts are significant: 

1. An aircraft or missile with a range of 
1,700 miles can be launched from a selected 
point at sea and reach any land target on 
earth. 

2. More than half of the population of the 
world, together with its industrial support, 
lives within 50 miles of the sea; and of the 
61 cities on earth of over a million popula- 
tion, 40 are on the rim of the seas. 

There are other characteristics of naval 
forces, and of this ship, as important as 
mobility. 

They are dispersible, with a tremendous 
capacity for diversion. The enemy never 
knows from where naval forces will attack 
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or where they will go after attack. Before 
an enemy dare initiate a surprise attack on 
the United Stats, he must be able to account 
for any naval forces roaming the seas at high 
speed. They might, after the first few days 
of an atomic war, be the balance of power, 
the only bases still usable. 

These nayal task forces may be anywhere 
on the about 140 million square miles of 
ocean area on the face of the globe, Com- 
pare this with the 3 million square miles 
of area of the continental United States. 
Think of the diversionary effect alone of re- 
quiring the enemy to locate and attack forces 
at sea, Think of the physical diversionary 
capacity of the sea. An escaping task force 
under atomic attack leaves behind it only 
a momentary disturbance on the water. 
There will be no battle-scarred cities or 
radioactive countryside, byproducts of energy 
and effort dissipated in futile attack. The 
offensive and defensive potential of the sea 
is as vast as the sea itself. 

Naval task forces are economical. The 
Navy is an efficient force by its very nature. 
Its weapons are those precision retaliation. 
It must be and is able to fight anywhere, 
anytime and anyhow. 

Why do we need this force of mobility, 
flexibility, diepersability, capacity for diver- 
sion, economy and efficiency. 

We need these ships, like this one, which 
‘we commission today, and our Navy, in order 
te control the seas, to deny their free use 
to the enemy, to use them freely ourselves. 

In cold war, by her mere presence, the 
Barry will be a reminder of the might and 
power of the United States. Her officers 
and men will become diplomats and sales- 
men for the free world. 

In limited war, she will join a naval ‘task 
force. This is a force of graduated deter- 
rence, of precise retaliation. Our Navy's 
command pf sea communications was de- 
cisive in Korea. Without that command our 

‘armies there would have been impotent. We 
were able to fight in Korea because we could 
get the vast tonnage of supplies faster across 
6,000 miles of water than the Communists 
could get them over the tracks of the trans- 
Siberian Railroad. 

Barry will take her piace in the United 
States Navy which is organized and equipped 
as a deterrent against all-out war, She will 
join the 6th or 7th Fleet, becoming one more 
of the minutemen which today stand guard 
in the trouble spots of the world. 

This ship will take its place in the only 
high seas fleet on the oceans of the earth 
and thus enhance the capability of the Navy 
and of the United States in guaranteeing 
freedom of the seas for all the world. 

The free world in measure of land area 
has no great advantage. While the seas are 
free, this medium which divides and unites 
the world becomes as significant as the land, 
and here we hold a preponderant advantage. 
There is no Communist gain which has been 
made over water. 

A continuing projection of United States 
military power overseas to any area is de- 
pendent on the ability of the United States 
Navy.. Control of the gers means the capa- 
bility to defeat enemy attacks by submarine, 
aircraft, surface ships, missiles, and any 
other kind of attack that might be launched 
against ships atsea. Every ship and weapon 
the Navy has now, or has under develop- 
ment, is designed for the primary purpose 
of assuring control and exploitation of sea 
communications, and for the application of 
naval striking power. 

This freedom, like one's personal freedom, 
is easy to take for granted. Events of re- 
cent months have focused attention on its 
value, awakened realization of its import- 
ance. The United States is still a have-not 
nation. We must import more strategic raw 
materials—essential to industry and the 
Armed Forces—than we export. Just as the 
life blood of Europe now passes through the 
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Suez and the Mediterranean, so our very 
existence depends upon the sea. 

The Soviet Union is attempting to convert 
into satellites as many nations as possible, 
especially those close to its own borders. 
Basic Soviet strategy—political, economic 
and military—is to divide and conquer. A 
prime element of this strategy is to divide 
the United States from the free nations cf 
Europe and Asia. If in peace or war free 
world unity can be destroyed, the way is 
open for piecemeal world conquest by the 
Communists. 

By use of the sea we give continuing and 
massive support to our Allies and our Armed 
Forces deployed abroad. The capability of 
the Soviets to cut free world sea communica- 
tions near Europe and Asia is growing 
steadily. Many of their programs are specifi- 
cally contrived to that end. The United 
States Navy is the principal factor in pre- 
venting the isolation of the United States. 
‘The free world cannot stand together if the 
United States Navy should be unable to in- 
sure freedom of the seas. 

This ship and you men will play your part 
in the accomplishment of this mission. 

In this ship is built the latest and finest 
antisubmarine equipment to detect, to pin- 
point, to kill the submarine. She is superior 
to any ship of any previous destroyer class. 
She is habitable—a home for you of her crew, 
as well as a deadly United States man-of- 
war. She is cesigned to kill enemy aircraft, 
surface raiders or render fire support for our 
brave marines, Her radars are the latest and 
the best we have with which to do picket 
duty with fast carrier task forces cruising in 
new formations over thousands of square 
miles of water. She is a versatile workhorse. 

I know Commander Kidd, your Captain, 
well. You could not have a finer skipper. 
You will be as proud of him as he is of this 
ship and of all of you. The Navy knows this 
ship will became someday another legend of 
which John Barry himself would be proud. 

The United States Navy is a magnificent 
service. The John Barry, and you, her officers 
and men, will make it even better. 

Since you have permitted me to partici- 
pate here today I will always take a special 
interest in your future and I wish you smooth 
sailing. 


To the March of Dimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the magnificent work being 
done by the March of Dimes program, I 
include the following poem by Wilbur A. 
Riegert of Kyle, S. Dak., who himself 
knows what it is to have been hit by a 
crippling disease: ; 


To THE MARCH OP DIMES 


Tiave you ever struggled to reach some goal 

When your tormented body cried out to your 
soul i 

What have I done to deserve such punish- 
ment 

That I struggle to live, and live in torment? 


What is the past that I cannot see, 

What is the infirmity that has come to me, 
Why am I humbled in twisted flesh 

That I cry out to God, my body refresh? 


Once my body was muscled and steady 

For work or play, I was always ready. 

No work was too hard or play too long 

From sunrise to setting, the day was a song. 
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But something struck me like a bolt of 
lightning 

From a clear sky. There was no enlightening. 

The pong is gone, a disfigured body left to 
ay 

To the mercy of God and man, a life to stay. 


Have you ever lain weary months in bed 
Twisting in pain from your toes to your head, 
Wondering if ever you will walk again, 

Or crippled forever, a charge to remain? 


Have you ever lain watching sunbcams play 
On the ceiling and walls to the end of day 
And imagined the joy of being out in the sun 
With playmates around enjoying the fun? 


Countless the pictures in roaming thought, 
Of a swimming hole or some kid you fought, 
Or errands you did for your mother or dad, 
Of a whipping you got or should have had? 


Remember the feeling when you hit the ball 
square, 

How you circled the bases like a scared hare. 

You recall the feeling when you gained 
needy yards, 

The slap on the back from teammate pards. 


Your heart goes sick as the scenes unfold, 

Your body slumps further into misery untold, 

You feel so forsaken as the doctors fail 

To Spratt the torture, in a body growing 
rail. 


“Can you see the picture, you healthy and 
strong, 

What may happen to your or your children’s 
song 

And, it happens like that, the snap of a finger, 

Your body is stricken, on a deathbed you 
linger.” 


You can—Then dig down, send a dollar or 
dim 


e 

To fight a disease, more destructive than 
crime, 

“Infantile Paralysis,” must bid adieu: 

In the March of Dimes, God’s blessing awaits 
you, 


Former Congressman Frederick M. Daven- 
port an Outstanding Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, December 26, in Washington, 
there died one of the great public ser- 
vants of our day—Frederick Morgan Da- 
venport. I think only 18 of you were 
here when he was in Congress, and only 
11 of you were his contemporaries dur- 
ing all of those 8 years of the distin- 
guished service which he rendered in 
the House from 1925-33. You will re- 
member him at that time as active on 
the Ways and Means Committee, wise 
in counsel and effective in his speaking. 

It is my privilege and honor today to 
represent the district in central New 
York which he then represented, and 
also to come from Oneida County of 
which he was then a resident and in 
which he retained his voting residence 
to within a year or two of his death. To 
this day, the memories of him are keen 
and clear in the communities that heard 
his voice, and with thousands of our peo- 
ple among whom he was a born leader. 
We respected him and we loved him, 
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It is fitting that in these halls there 
should be recorded a brief account of 
his rich and varied life. 

Frederick Davenport was born August 
27, 1866, in Salem, Mass., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Davenport. Soon after his 
birth the family moved to New Milford, 
Pa. While there he attended Wyoming 
Seminary in Kingston. After graduation 
he went to Wesleyan University in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. and was granted his A. B. 
degree with academic honors in 1889. 
He then returned to Wyoming Seminary 
for a few years as teacher of Greek. He 
was always a deeply religious man, and 
from teaching Greek he went into the 
ministry, serving pastorates in Yonkers 
and Kingston, When he subsequently 
left the active ministry, it was only be- 
cause he felt that his deep Christian mo- 
tives could find an even better expres- 
sion in his case in teaching and public 
life, While at Yonkers he met and mar- 
ried the former Edith Jefferson Andrus, 
daughter of John E. Andrus—at one time 
also a Member of this House. Shortly 
thereafter he decided to become a scholar 
in politics. Preparatory to this, he en- 
tered Columbia University as a graduate 
student, specializing in law, economics, 
and political science, taking his doctor- 
ate in these fields. In 1904 he was ap- 
pointed professor of law and political 
science at Hamilton College, Clinton, and 
from then until his resignation in 1924 
he was outstanding as a teacher and 
effective as an inspirer of young men, 
moving hundreds of them to take an in- 
terest in politics and public service. 

His own entry into public life dated 
from 1908, at which time he was elected 
to the New York State Senate from 
Oneida County. During his early years 
in the senate he was a vigorous supporter 
of Gov. Charles Evans Hughes, and as 
the result of the friendship then devel- 
oped he later played a considerable part 
in the Hughes presidential campaign of 
1916. During his years in the senate he 
was chairman of the important special 
commission on taxation and retrench- 
ment which made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the reorganizing of the finances 
of the State. He was also a leader in the 
fight for the adoption of the direct pri- 
mary system. During these years he 
came to be an ardent admirer of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and in the campaign of 
1912 he followed Roosevelt into the Pro- 
gressive Party and was the party’s can- 
didate for Lieutenant Governor of New 
York. In 1914 he was nominated for 
Governor by the party. Following the 
dissolution of the Progressive Party he 
returned to the Republican Party and 
was again elected to the State senate. 
In 1924 he was elected to Congress from 
the then Thirty-third District. For a 
short time after leaving Congress he de- 
voted himself largely to writing and 
speaking, but his commitment to the 
public service was strong. About this 
time interest throughout the country 
was growing in careers with the Govern- 
ment. The increased role which Govern- 
ment was playing was making it clear 
how important it was that Government 
should attract some of the very finest 
of our young men and women to its 
service. Dr. Davenport gave sustained 
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attention to the problem, and founded 
and for fifteen years directed the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs. This 
Institute brought to Washington highly 
selected graduate students from Ameri- 
can colleges and universities and gave 
them a year of internship and training 
preparatory to administrative posts in 
the Federal Government. So successful 
was it in its program that its methods 
of recruiting and training were made 
a permanent part of the work of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

In 1939 the Federal Personnel Coun- 
cil was organized. In effect this was a 
conference of the heads of the personnel 
divisions of our various departments and 
agencies. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt appointed Dr. Davenport as its first 
Chairman. Although 73 at the time, he 
gave it vigorous leadership during the 
entire course of its existence. He re- 
tired from the post in 1953 at the age 
of 86 when the functions of the Council 
were absorbed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. During these years he worked 
ceaselessly for the development of an 
ever sounder system of personnel man- 
agement in the years in which the ad- 
ministration of our tremendous Govern- 
ment establishment had become the No. 1 
administrative problem of the age. 
From 1953 till his death in the closing 
day of last year he lived in retirement. 

The following universities have recog- 
nized his achievements with the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws: Wesleyan, 
1915; Hamilton, 1933; Ohio Wesleyan, 
1939; Middlebury, 1943; University of 
Southern California, 1950; Syracuse, 
1952; Cornell; Icwa. Seven in all. He 
served as trustee of Wesleyan University. 
As advisory counsel of the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
cuse University, he contributed greatly 
to the development and standing of this 
school. In 1951 Dr. Davenport was one 
of the three men of the Nation presented 
with the Roosevelt Distinguished Service 
Medal by the Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association. He also was award- 
ed, in 1950, the Stockberger award. 

May I close by quoting an editorial of 
the .Washington Post, December 28, 
which summarizes, better than anything 
Ican say, his contribution to our Nation: 

Frederick M, Davenport, who died Wed- 
nesday at the age of 90, left an indelible 
imprint on the ckaracter of the United 
States civil service. Most of his mature life 
was devoted to raising the caliber of the 
Government personne} and development of 
conditions under which Federal employees 
could best realize their own potentialities and 
most effectively contribute to the public serv- 
ice. A pioneer in this field, he was a founder 
of the National Institute of Public Affairs and 
served for 14 years as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Personnel Council. No other individual 
can be said to have done so much to recruit 
gifted young men and women for Federal 
employment or to make the civil service a 
prized and respected career. 

Dr. Davenport brought to the field of Gov- 
ernment personnel management a rich ex- 
perience in political life and a warm interest 
in helping young people along in life. He was 
a man of extraordinary gentleness and pa- 
tience, tolerant of frailties in others despite 
his own exalted rectitude, and respectful of 
views that differed from his own. Yet he was 
a man of formidable strength, tenacity, and 
incisiveness, moving with a kind of single- 
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minded devotion toward the goals he set for 
himself. Presidents of varying political 
persuasion have counted him as friend and 
adviser, and several generations of public em- 
Pployees have thought of him as kind of pa- 
tron saint. The American people owe him an 
immeasurable debt of gratitude for lifting 
the civil service to a level commensurate 
with the needs of a great democracy, 


Copies of Letters to President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell from 
Mr. Paul E. Hadlick, Counsel for the 
National Oil Marketers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the President’s message and his 
admonition to industry and labor not to 
make any unnecessary price increases, 
the following correspondence will, I be- 
lieve, be of interest to the Members and 
certainly points up the responsibility of 
the Administration to follow through on 
its own advice: 


NATIONAL Or. MARKETERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1957. 


The Honorable HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Depariment of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BROWNELL: On June 22, 1953, at 
the time the integrated oll companies raised 
the price of crude oil I conferred with the 
then Acting Chief of the Antitrust Division 
and confirmed this interview to Mr. Stanley 
N. Barnes, who then headed the Antitrust 
Division, saying: 

“Raises in the price of gasoline a week ago 
followed later last week by advances in crude 
oil prices and again today by additional in- 
creases in all grades of refined petroleum 
products indicates clearly that there is col- 
lusion among the large oil companies con- 
trolling the oil markets. Stocks of petroleum 
products are about the highest in history and 
can be amply added to by simply lifting of oil 
state's rationing schedules, 

“It is respectfully requested that your De- 
partment promptly insitute an investiga- 
tion of the current price advance in petro- 
leum to determine if the antitrust laws have 
been violated, and, if our suspicions are jus- 
tified by the facts that they be placed before 
a Federal grand jury.” 

Today a similar situation faces the Nation. 
As of December 29, 1956 crude oil stocks na- 
tionwide stood at 64,241,000 barrels as against 
262,033,000 barrels on December 30, 1955. 
Gasoline stocks on December 28, 1956 were 
185,796,000 barrels compared to 165,268,000 
barrels on December 30, 1955. 

Last week Standard Oil's subsidiary, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co. initiated an advance 
of 35 cents a barrel for crude oil and a 1 cent 
per gallon increase on refined products. The 
advances are being instituted by other inte- 
grated companies almost daily. And each in 
turn is tagging the 1 cent per gallon in- 
crease onto the price of gasoline, fuel oil and 
other refined petroleum products. 

When you realize that the price of crude 
oil has almost tripled in price since the end 
of World War IT, one must be very gullible 
to believe that such increases can be blamed 
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on inflation, added costs, or competition be- 
tween crude-oll buyers. 

I am sure you understand what this in- 
crease of 35 cents per barrel means to our 
dollar-short allies who are suffering be- 
cause of the Suez crisis. Also what the 
1-cent-per-gallon increases in the price of 
fuel oil means to the American consumer, 

Small-business concerns in the oil in- 
dustry like those which I have the honor to 
represent, namely, independent oil jobbers, 
can and are suspicious of the circumstances 
surrounding these price increases without 
having any definite evidence of collusion. 
Your department with its far-flung FBI 
Offices, district-attorney staffs, and the staff 
of the Antitrust Division are the only ones 
that can make the proper investigation and 
determine if the antitrust laws are being 
violated through a conspiracy to raise the 
price of crude oil and refined petroleum 
products. 

May I respectfully request on behalf not 
only of the people I represent, but on behalf 
of all of the consumers of petroleum products 
in America, that you order an immediate in- 
vestigation of the circumstances surrounding 
the current fncreases in the prices of crude 
oil and refined petroleum products and, if 
the facts thus developed warrant, that you 
place them before a Federal grand jury for 
action. 

Prompt action is essential if this additional 
gouging of the American consumer of gas- 
oline and fuel oil is to be prevented. 

Sincerely, 
PAuL E. HADLICK, 
Counsel. 


NATIONAL OIL MARKETERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1957. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENĦIOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Present: In 1935 the Congress 
enacted a statute covering the interstate 
transportation of petroleum products (49 
Stat. 33) following a finding by the Supreme 
Court that section 9 (c) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was unconstitu- 
tional. This statute covered a 2-year period 
and was subsequently extended for 2-year 
periods in 1937 and 1939. On June 22, 1942, 
the statute was made permanent. 

This Interstate Transportation of Petro- 
leum Products Act (commonly referred to as 
the Connally Act) contained in section 3 
(title 15, U. S. C. annotated, sec. 715b) a pro- 
hibition against the shipment or transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce from any State 
oil produced in such State in excess of 
amounts permitted by State law. 

An important provision of this Interstate 
Transportation of Petroleum Products Act, 
insisted upon by the Congress, was section 4, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“Whenever the President finds that the 
amount of petroleum and petroleum products 
moving in interstate commerce is so limited 
as to be the cause, in whole or in part, of a 
lack of parity between supply (including im- 
ports and reasonable withdrawals from stor- 
age) and consumptive demand (including ex- 
ports and reasonable additions to storage) 
resulting in an undue burden on or restric- 
tion of interstate commerce in petroleum 


and petroleum products, he shall by procla- ” 


mation declare such finding, and thereupon 
the provisions of 715b shall be inoperative 
until such time as the President shall find 
and by proclamation declare that the con- 
ditions which gave rise to the suspension of 
the operation of the provision of such sec- 
tion no longer exist." 

In explaining this act to the Congress when 
it was up for extension in 1937 one of the 
members of the House subcommittee recom- 
mending passage of the legislation, Mr. 
Samuel B. Pettengill (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ogn, June 7, 1937, Appendix) in answer to & 
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question as to the powers of the President 
under section 4 above quoted, said: 

“He has the power to suspend the opera- 
tion of the Connally bill if he finds that the 
oil-producing States which do prorate pro- 
duction are limiting production below na- 
tional demand and thus unjustly enhancing 
the price.” 

I believe that even a casual investigation 
will disclose that Texas and other oil-pro- 
ducing States are deliberately holding back 
the production of crude oil much below the 
demand for domestic and export of same. 
Standard Oll’s subsidiary, Humble Oil, 
started a movement to increase the prices 
of crude oil and passing similar increases 
along to the public. A United Press dispatch 
from Houston, Tex., of January 3, quoted the 
President of this subsidiary as saying the in- 
crease was made because they were unable 
to secure requirements at former prices. 

It seems that this is exactly the situation 
the Congress had in mind when it provided 
your office with the authority to suspend the 
Connally Act. 

As counsel for a group of independent oil 
jobbers who endeavor to protect their con- 
suming customers from inordinate advances 
in prices I urge you to have the necessary in- 
vestigation conducted and a proclamation 
issued suspending the operation of the In- 
terstate Transportation of Petroleum Prod- 
ucts Act, 

Sincerely, 
PAuL E, Hapiicx, . 
Counsel. 


High Communist Official Interviewed on 
Katyn Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Julius Epstein, of New York City, well- 
known American journalist, was the first 
of the western journalists to ever have 
an interview with a high Communist 
Official about the Katyn massacre. In 
the following letter to Dr. Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Warsaw Communist regime, Mr. Epstein 
asks him, “Don’t you think it would be 
opportune for the Warsaw Govern- 
ment’”—and for you—“to precede the 
Kremlin just once in a lifetime and to 
announce Stalin’s guilt in the proven 
crime’’—Katyn—‘5 minutes before the 
Kremlin will do it?” 

The following letter has not been pub- 
lished before. It was broadcast by the 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
and so forth: 


Dr, Ju.iusz Katz-Sucuy, 

Minister Plenipotentiary, Member of the 
State Council for the Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy; Permanent Mission of 
the Polish People’s Republic to the 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Dr. Katz-Sucuy: I am sitting 
down in my office to write this letter to you 
less than 3 hours after I had the privilege tc 
talk to you on Katyn. Undoubtedly, it war 
a great experience for me for which I'll al- 
ways be grateful to you. 

Let me first repeat the essence of our con- 
versation., I started by asking you whethe) 
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the reports In the American press from Mos- 
cow as well as from Warsaw are true accord- 
ing to which the Warsaw Government of 
Prime Minister Jozef Cyrankiewicz is reinves- 
tigating the Katyn massacre and will soon 
issue a statement in which it will blame 
Stalin and Beria for that murder of 4,243 
Polish officers during World War II on Soviet 
soil, thus rendering a tremendous service to’ 
the cause of the truth. 


KATYN 


You answered that the Warsaw Govern- 
ment will not issue such a statement unless 
new facts on Katyn came to light Justi- 
fying such procedure. You clearly indicated 
that the Warsaw Government still believes 
that Katyn was the work of the Germans an4 
you referred me to the Nuremberg trial. I 
called your attention to the well-known fact 
that Katyn was included by the Soviet prose- 
cutor in Nuremberg, General Rudenko, in 
the indictment but that Rudenko himself 
had dropped it after Goering's defense want- 
ed to summon certain Polish witnesses to 
testify on the Soviet guilt. The verdict 
cleared the Nazis of that crime by simply 
omitting any reference to it whatsoever, (A 
fact which does not. mean anything in a 
moral way, in view of the 6 million Jews 
killed by the Nazis, hundreds of thousands 
of other murders and the unspeakable crimes 
committed by them in concentration camps 
all over Europe.) While you did not deny 
these well known facts, you Bye not care to 
elaborate on them, 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


When I mentioned the great American 
congressional investigation of the Katyn 
Forest massacre, you were frank enough to 
admit that you have never read the seven 
volumes of evidence, published by the Mad- 
den committee, a fact which surprised me. 
You said that you have only read the con- 
clusions, obviously referring to the interim 
and/or final report of the Madden com- 
mittee. You also said that the American 
congressional investigation of the Katyn 
massacre was nothing but a device, invented 
as a weapon in the cold war. While it is 
certainly true that our Government used 
the findings of the congressional investiga- 
tion in its broadcasts to countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, it does not mean that 
these findings were not true. They were, 
and still are true. Why shouldn't we use 
the truth in the cold war? 

When I reminded you that Professor Na- 
ville, of the University of Geneva, was 
among the members of the medical commis- 
sion sent by the Hitler government to Katyn 
and that his honorable citizen of an un- 
occupied and neutral country could never 
have been pressured into signing an untrue 
statement about the results of his investiga- 
tion, you countered by saying that Professor 
Naville went only under considerable pres- 
sure to Katyn and signed unwillingly under 
duress the famous doctors’ statement used 
by Goebbels in his broadcasts. I told you 
that this is not true because if it were 


“true, Professor Naville would certainly have 


said so, at least after the war. But he not 
only did not say so, but wrote on June 28, 
1948, the following letter to me which is, 
of course, at your disposal: 

PROFESSOR NAVILLE’S STATEMENT 


“Sir: First let me answer your three ques- 
tions: 

“1. Neither the German Government nor 
any other one has ever exerted any pressure 
upon me in connection with my investigation 
of the Katyn massacre. I had complete lib- 
erty to exercise my right as a forensic scien- 
tist. 

“2. I did not change my opinion and con- 
tinue to hold up the views of the protocol 


which I have signed in April 1943 in 


Smolensk, 
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“3, I do not speak English and cannot cas- 
ily go to America * * * but I am willing to 
give testimony to an American committee 
which could question me in Geneva where 
I could show it all my documents.” 

Professor Naville was, as you know, a wit- 
ness before the Madden Committee where, 
you'll agree, there was no pressure exerted 
upon him or any other witness and where 
he upheld every word of the medical state- 
ment he had signed at Smolensk, 

CONCLUSION 


Since our conversation was a very brief 
one, lasting certainly not more than 10 to 15 
minutes, I'll repeat now some of the unan- 
ewered questions which I asked of you as well 
as some I could not ask due to lack of time. 

Why did the Soviet Government reject the 
proposal to ask the International Red Cross 
to investigate Katyn? That surely guaran- 
teed an impartial investigation. 

, MONSTROUS LIE 


Why did Stalin, Molotov, and Vishinsky 
repeat for almost 2 years the monotonous lie 
that all Polish officers on Soviet territory 
had been released and that just their where- 
abouts were not known? 

Why did Stalin, Molotov and Vishinsky 
reject the suggestion, made by the London 
Poles that the officers might have fallen into 
German hands, stating that this was impos- 
sible because the Soviet Government would 
have learned such a fact and would have told 
it to the Polish Government in Exile? 

Why did the Soviet Government declare 
less than 48 hours after Goebbels” announce- 
ment of the discovery of the Katyn mass 
graves, that there is nothing to wonder about 
because the Polish officers had fallen into 
German hands while occupied with road 
work near Smolensk? 

But issuing this “explanation”, Stalin 
made the decisive, the telltale blunder: He 
accepted as truth the only lie Goebbels had 
told the world by stating that the Wehr- 
macht had found about 12,000 bodies of 
Polish officers. As you know, there were 
only 4,243 bodies in the Katyn graves. Even~ 
the Soviet medical commission under Pro- 
fessor Burdenko who visited Katyn in 1944, 
could not discover more. Why did Stalin 
accept Goebbels’ lie of the 12,000"? He did 
it, hoping by doing so to get rid of further 
questions about the fate of the Polish offi- 
cers. 

While there were only 4,243 officers buried 
at Katyn, there were altogether 15,000 miss- 
ing on Soviet territory. Where are the re- 
maining 11,000? What happened to them? 
Due to the American Katyn investigation, 
we know pretty well what had happened to 
them: They were murdered by the Soviet 
NKVD, partly on a barge, sunk in the White 
Sea, partly near their camps at Ostashkov 
and Starobielsk, 

WHY? 


Why did the Soviet Government never an- 
swer the irrefutable circumstantial evidence 
in the Katyn case? I mean the fact that the 
officers were shot and buried in winter 
clothes with thelr gray coats on. If the 
Germans had killed them it must have been 
in August, when it is very hot near Smolensk. 
They would not have worn winter clothes. 
Their boots were in excellent condition and 
could not have been worn for longer than 
8 or 9 months. If the officers were killed by 
the Germans the boots and uniforms would 
have been worn for 2 years, a fact which 
would have shown at the investigation. 

How about the trees on the graves which 
undoubtedly were transplanted in 1940 and 
not in 1941? 

How about the fact that all the victims, 
found at Katyn, had ne pers, corres- 
pondence and diaries in their pockets, dated 
not later than April or May 1940? 

How about the testimony before the Mad- 
den Committee, given by a famous Polish 
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professor who was transported with his com- 
rades from Camp Kozielsk to Gniezdovo, the 
railroad station of Katyn, to be shot with his 
comrades and who was brought back to 
Smolensk because the NKVD wanted to use 
him for a special purpose. When he was 
asked for the time he’d left Kozielsk, he 
answered: “April 29, 1940." 


SEVEN VOLUMES 


Since you have never read the seven 
volumes of evidence, you probably don't know 
anything about this witness or about any 
other testimony. In order to remedy this 
deplorable situation, I'll ask the Depart- 
ment of State to send you the complete 
record. Maybe we can then have another 
talk in the future. 

Ultimately, I asked you yesterday, why 
the Warsaw government has never erected a 
memorial to the Polish patriots murdered at 
Katyn. After all, there is no doubt that 
the officers were killed there. You answered, 
that since Katyn is on Soyiet territory, there 
was no need for the government to erect such 
a memorial in Poland. I must not tell you 
that this explanation does not hold water. 


MEMORIAL IN WARSAW 


If your government believes that the 
Katyn. massacre was the work of the Gər- 
mans, why should this be a reason for not 
erecting a memorial in Warsaw? Just be- 
cause the crime was committed outside of 
Poland? 

Throughout the Interview it was my im- 
pression that you know the truth about 
Katyn as well as everybody else knows it. 

I fully realize your position as a diplo- 
matic representative of the Warsaw govern- 
ment and the tremendous difficulty for you 
to admit the Soviet guilt without endanger- 
ing your precarious position. This difficulty 
will certainly cease to exist the moment the 
Kremlin will have decided to add the Katyn 
massacre to the list of untold crimes of 
Stalin and Beria. 


OPPORTUNE TIME? 


Don’t you think it would be opportune for 
the Warsaw Government—and for you—to 
precede the Kremlin just once in a lifetime 
and to announce Stalin's guilt in the proven 
crime 5 minutes before the Kremlin will do 
it? 

I want to call your attention to a last and 
very significant fact. There is now in the 
Soviet Union Mr. Boris Olshansky, who testi- 
fied before the Madden committee on the 
NEVD's guilt in the Katyn massacre. He 
went back a few months ago as a redefector. 
I happen to know that not even the Soviet 
Government dared to ask him to repudiate 
his testimony. 

In Warsaw there are now 2 famous Polish 
redefectors, 2 former Prime Ministers of the 
Polish Government in Exile. They both have 
made innumerable statements on the Soviet 
guilt in the Katyn crime. Neither your Prime 
Minister, Jozef Cyrankiewicz, nor any other 
Warsaw authority has ever proposed to them 
to repudiate their deep conviction of that 
Soviet guilt. Don’t these facts give you some- 
thing to think about? : 

REVOLUTION 


The American press of these days is full of 
reports from Poland about the “revolution,” 
the “liberalization,” the fair trial at Poznan, 
etc., going on right now in Poland; 

MOLOTOV UNPLEASANTRY 


In the lights of these most important 
events, wouldn’t you consider Poland's 
painful relations to the U. S. S. R.? When 
I reminded you of Molotov's speech of Octo- 
ber 1939, in which he said: “One blow from 
the German army and one blow from the 
Red army and Poland, this ugly offspring of 
the Versaille Treaty vanished from the face 
of the earth,” your answer was: “That's only 
one of Moltov’s unpleasantries, and by the 
way, Molotov is on his way out.” Thus, you 
spoke of the man who has always been a 
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sworn enemy of Polish Independence, the 
man who negotiated and signed the secret 
protocols to the Stalin-Hitler pact which 
partitioned Poland and unleashed the Nazi 
hordes against it. You know that I am 
speaking the truth. 

May God grant you the grace to listen to 
your own better and indestructible inner 
voice and may He give you the moral strength 
to speak with this voice, to be a witness to 
the truth in midst of a world of morass, 
deceit, and shame. > 

I remain very sincerely yours. 

JULIUS EPSTEIN, 


History of Japan’s Application for U. N. 
Membership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as 
an active veteran of World War II in the 
United States Marine Corps and having 
participated directly in actions in the 
South Pacific, I have followed with in- 
terest the development of the Japanese 
national and international policies 
through the period of guidance under the 
leadership of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
until the restoration of complete national 
sovereignty. 


For a considerable time we sponsored 
the admission of Japan into the United 
Nations only to have it blocked by Russia. 
Our objective has finally been accom- 
plished. It is of interest, therefore, to 
review the official statement of Japanese 
reactions to this event and the record of 
international cooperation which they 
have established. 


I quote below from a statement of the 
Japanese Government recently issued by 
the Japanese Embassy here in Washing- 
ton and call particular attention to the 
statement of the Government made on 
December 18 as follows: 

On this occasion, we express our firm de- ~ 
termination to respect the principles of 
peace and justice as laid down in the United 
Nations Charter and falthfully abide by its 
provisions and to contribute, in cooperation 
with other members of the United Nations, 
to the establishment of a better interna- 
tional society. 


We must always remember that their 
determination never wavered and that 
in the great struggle for freedom in the 
Far East, the Japanese people and Goy- 
ernment will be able to make significant 
and lasting contributions to the defeat 
of the principles of communism and the 
triumph of freedom and justice, 

HISTORY OF JAPAN’s APPLICATION FOR. U. N. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Japan became the 80th member of the 
United Nations when the General Assembly 
unanimously approved the Security Council's 
recommendation for admission of Japan on 
December 18, 1956. 

The action followed 414 years of waiting 
by the Japanese nation. 

Japan's application for United Nations 
membership was submitted on June 16, 1952. 


The letter setting forth the application 
stated: 
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“The Treaty of Peace with Japan signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951, has 
come into force as from April 28, 1952, and 
Japan, as an independent state, has been 
Testored to the comity of nations. 

“In the preamble of this treaty it is stated 
inter alia that ‘Japan for its part declares its 
intention to apply for membership in the 
United Nations and in all circumstances to 
conform to the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations," and that ‘the Allied 
Powers welcome the intention of Japan.’ 

“The Japanese people have an earnest de- 
sire to participate in the work of the United 
Nations and to utilize the purposes and 
Principles of the charter as a guide to the 
conduct of their affairs. There exists among 
the Japanese people nationwide sympathy 
with the objectives of the United Nations to 
foster international peace and cooperation 
among nations. The Government of Japan 
is eager to apply for membership in the 
United Nations, therefore, and will under- 
take to fulfill the obligations of membership 
in the organization by all means at its 
disposal." 


U. S. 5. R. EXERCISES VETO 

Japan's application for membership was 
discussed by the Security Council on Sep- 
tember 17, 1952. At the meeting, the United 
States was the first to express support for the 
admission of Japan. It proposed that the 
Security Council recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that Japan be admitted to the 
United Nations. All the other members of 
the Security Council with the exception of 
the Soviet Union also spoke in favor of 
Japan’s admission. 

When the vote was taken, the Soviet Union 
invoked its veto power, bringing about a re- 
Jection of the United States proposal. 

On December 21 of the same year, how- 
ever, the General Assembly approved by a 
vote of 50 to` 5 a United States-sponsored res- 
olution concerning Japan's admission. The 
resolution asked the General Assembly to 
endorse the qualifications of Japan for mem- 

p and demanded that the Security 
Council take full account of the resolution 
When discussing the question of Japanese 
Membership. 

PACKAGE PLAN REJECTED 

Three years jater, on December 13, 1955, 
Japan’s application for membership was 
again taken up by the Security Council to- 
gether with applications from 17 other na- 
tions, including Outer Mongolia. A proposal 
Was made. for package approval of the 18 
applications, but China vetoed the admis- 
slon of Outer Mongolia, and the Soviet Union 
vetoed Japan's admission, bringing about a 
Tejection of the proposal. 

On the following day, the Soviet Union 
Proposed the admission of 16 nations, ex- 
cluding Outer Mongolia and Japan. The Se- 
Curity Council adopted the proposal and 
recommended to the General Assembly that 
these countries be admitted to U. N. mem- 
bership. The recommendations were ap- 
proven by the General Assembly on the same 

y. 

Since the Soviet Union continued to in- 
sist on linking the admission of Japan to 
that of Outer Mongolia, prospects for ap- 
Proval of Japan's admission at this year’s 
General Assembly meeting appeared slim. 

WAY CLEARED 

On October 19, 1956, however, the way to 
Japan's admission to the United Nations 
Was finally cleared with the s in Mos- 
Cow of a Japanese-Soviet Joint Declaration 
On the restoration of normal relations be- 
tween the two countries. The Soviet Union 
Pledged in the declaration to support Japan’s 
admission. 

On December 12, the Security Council 
Met to take up a Peruvian proposal con- 
cerning the admission of Japan. This time 
the Soyiet Union joined the other members 
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of the Security Council in voting in favor 
of Japanese membership. 

Six days later, on December 18, the Gen- 
eral Assembly unanimously approved a res- 
olution admitting Japan to the United Na- 
tions. The resolution was sponsored by 51 
nations, including the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

Addressing the General Assembly, Foreign 
Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu expressed the 
gratitude of the Japanese Government to 
“those friendly states which have so ardently 
supported the membership of my country.” 

After affirming the desire of the Japanese 
people for peace, he renewed the pledges 
Japan made at the time of its application 
for membership, that “Japan accepts the 
obligations contained in the Charter of the 
United Nations and undertakes to honor 
them by all the means at its disposal from 
the day Japan becomes a member of the 
United Nations.” 


JAPANESE COOPERATION WITH UNITED NATIONS 


Although Japan has just become a member 
of the United Nations, its cooperation with 
the world organization predates its recovery 
of independence in 1952. 

Throughout the Korean war, which began 
in 1951, Japan assisted the U. N. forces by 
providing them with facilities and services 
and also serving as a base. 

Japan has also been an active participant 
in the UNICEF (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund). In 1951, Japan 
processed, at its own expense, a large amount 
of raw cotton for the UNICEF relief program 
in Korea. The processing and related ex- 
penses borne by the Japan Government 
amounted to $221,000. Since 1952, Japan has 
been providing UNICEF with $100,000 worth 
of goods annually. 

Another phase of United Nations activity in 
which Japan has been participating is the 
expanded technical assistance program. Ja- 
pan’'s contributions to the program have 
totaled $90,000 annually. The technical and 
economic cooperation extended by Japan 
through this program and also through 
ECAFE (Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East) has been contributing to eco- 
nomic development in the countries of south- 
east Asia. 

Japan became a member of ECAFE, which 
is one of the three regional economic com- 
missions under the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council, in April 1954. But it had been rep- 
resented at the annual meetings of the 
organization since 1947, first by observers and 
later by delegates. 

SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


In 1954, Japan also became a member of 
all the specialized agencies ‘of the United 
Nations such as ILO (International Labor 
Organization), UNESCO (Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization), FAO 
(Food and Agriculture Organization), ICAO 
(International Civil Aviation Organization), 
WHO (World Health Organization), UPU 
(Universal Postal Union), 
tional Telecommunications Union), WMO 
(World Meteorological Organization), IMF 
(International Monetary Fund), IBRD (In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment). 

Japan is at present either a director nation 
or an executive member in all these agen- 
cies with the exception of the Telecommu- 
nications Union and Meteorological Organi- 
zation. Furthermore Japan placed itself un- 
der the jurisdiction of the statutes of the 
International Court of Justice in 1954. 

The active participation of Japan in United 
Nations affairs is also reflected by the large 
number of international conferences held in 
Tokyo by United Nations agencies. 

During the past 2 years, ESCAFE has had 5 
meetings including a general meeting in To- 
Kyo; FAO has held 3 meetings there, and 
UNESCO 2. 


ITU (Interna- - 
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PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 

In Japan private organizations haye been 
no less active than the Government in co- 
operating with the United Nations. The 
principal ones are the United Nations Asso- 
ciaton of Japan, the UNICEF Association of 
Japan, the Japan Federation of UNESCO 
Associations and the Japan ECAFE Asso- 
ciation. 

The United Nations Association of Japan 
was founded in December 1947. At present 
it has 141 chapters throughout the country. 

The peace bell at the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York is a donation of this 
organization. The association is also the 
founder of the Japanese United Nations 
Students League. 

The UNICEF Association was established 
on June 9, 1955. Its purpose is to enlighten 
the public on the United Nations and to 
cooperate with UNICEF headquarters in send- 
ing relief goods to needy children overseas. 
Contributions are collected from Japanese 
children and have been sent to Korea and 
the Philippines. 

The Federation of UNESCO Associations 
serves as the center for the local UNESCO 
associations throughout the country, which 
number more than 110. 

The ECAFE Association, founded on Oc- 
tober 14, 1953, carries out research and sur- 
veys on economic conditions in the Asian 
region, translates and publishes literature 
issued by ECAFE and keeps other Asian na- 
tions informed on economic conditions in 
Japan. 


The Late Honorable Carl Hinshaw 
SPEECH 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr.COLE. Mr. Speaker, the untimely 
death of our colleague, the gentleman 
from California, Cart HINSHAW, creates 
a void in this body that is felt by all of 
us, Republican and Democrat alike. But 
especially is it felt ky those of us who 
worked closely with him in his important 
committee assignments affecting deeply 
the development and application of the 
two great technical developments of our 
age—aviation and atomic energy. 

It is for us who remain to see to it that 
in our work his spirit of selfless, non- 
partisan dedication to progress in these 
fields is continued. By emulating his 
example, we shall cast a lasting monu- 
ment to him, not in cold stone but in the 
hearts of our fellow men. 

Cart HINSHAW’s work in aviation and 
atomic energy can be epitomized in one 
phrase: Service above self. That is the 
doctrine he followed in this work, and it 
is because he placed service above self 
that he is no longer with us. As surely 
as those early greats of aviation died that 
man might know the freedom of flight, 
so CARL HINsHAW spent the full measure 
of his physical endurance that man 
might fly safely. He did not die in Be- 
thesda, although that was where his last 
hours were spent: he died on the moun- 
tainside where two mighty airliners lay 
mangled and destroyed, cast down from 
the sky through tragic misadventure. 
He died striving to make flying safe for 
his fellow men. 
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In the many years I knew and worked 
with Cart HrvsHaw my respect for him, 
great though it was from the start, grew 
deeper and stronger not just in the sense 
of expanding confidence that long and 
close association brings, but in the intel- 
lectual recognition of him as a man dedi- 
cated to the use of his many talents so 
that, through the miracles of two great 
technologies, his fellow man might live 
a little better, a little longer, a little 
freer. 

Let me now speak about his work on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Cart HrysHaw’s contributions to the 
field of atomic energy are both pervasive 
in scope and penetrating in vision. In 
the military field he was one of the first 
members of the joint committee to point 
out that this Nation’s program for the 
development of thermonuclear weap- 
ons—a development that he deplored but 
thought necessary to deter the expan- 


sionist forces of the Red hordes—was in- 


sufficient and, unless strengthened, 
would end in “too little too late.” That 
view was forcibly put forth by the joint 
committee, and the prompt development 
of thermonuclear weapons proceeded 
successfully. 

So too was he among the first to real- 
ize that our national effort to develop 
an atomic powered aircraft was not only 
woefully inadequate, but doomed to fail- 
ure unless pushed strongly at the high- 
est Government levels. When the air- 
craft propulsion program was in all effect 
immobilized he continued to fight for 
it, in the joint committee, in the military 
services, and in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Today, the aircraft nuclear 
program is gathering momentum. 
Though it can never regain the time lost, 
the efforts of Carz HinsHAw, joined by 
the other members of the joint commit- 
tee who through his patient explana- 
tions and clear expositions came ever 
more clearly to see the vital national 
defense need for a nuclear powered air- 
craft, will live on as nuclear power on 
wings is bent to do man’s bidding in 
peace and in defense. 

But it is in the development of nuclear 
power for peace that Cari HINSHAW 
brought all his talents of engineering, 
investment, and statecraft to bear with 
greatest emphasis. 

Today we are but faintly able to see 
the bright future that nuclear power, 
turning the wheels of our industry and 
lighting and heating our homes, will 
bring to mankind everywhere. 

Cart HInsHAW saw.and recognized per- 
haps more clearly than anyone else, the 
impact that the application of nuclear 
power to industrial development would 
have on the economic well-being of the 
world. His contributions to the develop- 
ment of nuclear reactors for peaceful 
purposes are beyond cataloging. 

These halls shall hear Cart HINSHAW 
speak no more. But in a deeper sense, 
he shall be with us and we with him: we 
who still have a few moments in eternity 
still remaining here, and he who has 
already fulfilled his destiny, joined in 
the common purpose of service to our 
- fellow men. 
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Employee Unions in the Federal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
remarks made by Mr. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, at a meeting 
of the Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion at the Hamilton Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 10, 1957: 
EMPLOYEE UNIONS IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


Who are Federal employees? 

They collect our taxes, disburse the reve- 
nues upon proper voucher, prosecute trans- 
gressors of the kidnaping statute, produce 
the currency for the channels of trade, help 
to maintain our relations with peoples of 
other lands, keep books on payments to 
farmers, regulate commerce and in thousands 
of other ways help us to live an orderly and 
gainful existence for our own benefit and 
that of our loved ones, 

These are our Federal Government em- 
ployees. All too often they do a thankless 
job. Let us here make note of the fact that in 
less than 1 week from today the anniversary 
of the creation of the Federal civil service 
will be celebrated once more—January 16, 
1883, was the date the act was signed. 

A president of the United States had been 
struck down by an assassin’s bullet. A dis- 
gruntled officesceker took his vengeance on a 
Chief Executive. The Nation was aroused. 
Government was being hampered for lack of 
a prescribed plan for Federal employment. 

But even so, the civil-service system was 
not devised with any special thought to im- 
proving the lot of employees, either eollec- 
tively or individually. It so happened that 
the new law proved to be of benefit to em- 
ployees, though that was not the primary 
purpose. 

In the quarter century, and more espe- 
cially during the last 25 years, the Govern- 
ment employee has moved ahead with the 
direct help of his union in establishing some 
of the basic needs for fair employment, 
though not without some intensive cam- 
paigns, the promotion of discharge petitions 
in the Congrees, the overriding of vetoes, and 
tons upon tons of telegrams and letters. 

There was a time when a President of the 
United States personally undertook to bar 
unions from assisting their members to im- 
prove their status in the Federal service. 
There have been gag orders forbidding per- 
sonnel even to approach their lawmakers in 
orderly petition, in conformity with con- 
situtional guaranty. 

I think the record should show that the 
act which we seek to amend resulted from 
the Executive orders of Presidents Théodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft for- 
bidding employees, under penalty of dis- 
missal, from discussing matters of pay and 
working conditions with Members of the 
Congress. 

My predecessor, as secretary of the Amert- 
can Federation of Labor, the late Frank 
Morrison, was the foremost advocate of legis- 
lation which down through the years has 
become known as the Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
of 1912; so you see that we have a long history 
of activity in this feld. 

The act of August 24, 1912 established the 
right of postal employees to Join unions or 
organizations of their own choosing, provided 
only that such organizations did not im- 
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pose upon them an obligation or duty to 
engage in a strike against the United States. 
It also established the right of all persons 
employed in the civil service of the United 
States, individually or collectivelly, to peti- 
tion Congress or any Member thereof or 
to furnish information to either House of 
Congress or to any committee or member 
thereof. Beyond that, however, Government 
employee organizations today have no rights 
which the head of a department or agency is 
required to recognize. The ability of those 
organizations to represent their members 
rests on sufferance as distinguished from 
right. 

The legislation we are now suggesting 
would extend the purposes.of the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act by providing for employees of 
the Federal Government the same rights and 
privileges which private employers are re- 
quested by statute to extend to the employ- 
ees of private industry. There is nothing 
in this bill that deprives management of 
the right to manage.. There is nothing in 
the bill destructive of sound administrative 
practices. We believe that Federal employees 
are entitled to treatment which is‘ at least 
equal to the treatment accorded employees 
of private industry and feel there is, in 
fact, a special obligation on the part of both 
the Congress and the administration Depart- 
ment and Agencies to set up such machinery 
as may be necessary to assure to civil serv- 
ice employees the benefits that arise from 
modern sound personnel-management poli- 
cies. 

Yet, even today with the gains made in this 
vital fleld, Uncle Sam still lacks a great deal 
of being the model boss, 

With notable exceptions where labor-man- 
agement no longer is a wishful experiment, 
the Members of the Congress still have the 
task of having to legislate year after year on 
matters which could as well or better be 
settled around the table in friendly discus- 
sions in areas close to the problems. 

That there are problems can only be 
dented by those who prefer not to admit that 
such exist. 

I would like to quote to you two para- 
graphs from the National Labor Relations 
Act, commonly referred to as the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

“The denial by some employers of the 
Tight of employees to organize and the rẹ- 
fusal by some employers to accept the pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining lead to strikes 
and other forms of industrial strife or un- 
rest, which have the intent or the necessary 
effect of burdening or obstructing commerce 
‘by (a) impairing the efficiency, safety, or 
operation of the instrumentalities of com- 
merce; (b) occurring in the current com- 
merce; (c) materially affecting, restraining, 
or controlling the flow of raw materials or 
manufactured or processed goods from or 
into the channels of commerce, or the prices 
of such materials or goods in commerce; or 
(d) causing diminishing of employment and 
wages In such volume as substantially to 
impair or disrupt the market for goods flow- 
ing from or into the channels of com- 
merce. * * © 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to eliminate the causes 
of certain substantial obstructions to the 
Tree flow of commerce and eliminate these 
obstructions when they have occurred by en- 
couraging the practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of asso- 
ciation, self-organization, and designation of 
representatives of their own choosing, for 
the purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of their employment or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 

It took many years for the Congress to 
solve the issue whether an employee should 
be represented on efficiency-rating appeals 
boards. It took iust as long to decide there 
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should even be appeals boards or appeals In 
any form. 

This was a situation which could have 
permitted joint discussion within the agen- 
cles and face to face. Yet this never hap- 
pened until the Congress straightened out 
the situation and after countless examples 
of nervous tension had seized employees who 
had remained £o long without relief. 

It is difficult in Jooking back over that 
period to realize that in a land of freemen 
there existed mo machinery for lifting bur- 
@ens from so many minds. Gradually a 
liquidation of the backlog of grievance cases 
disposed of much of the work of these new 
Sepesi boards, once they had been estab- 
ished. 

It is worth noting that the coordinator. of 
these boards eventually recommended that 
his own job be abolished, The law had done 
his work for him and a purpose had been 
served. The other day he took his retire- 
ment, secure in the satisfaction. that a good 
job had been well done. 

In a report to the 81st Congress (H. Doc. 
No. 63, February 10, 1949) the Commission 
On Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, popularly known as the 
Hoover Commission, made a number of rec- 
ommendations with respect to personnel 
Management in the Federal service. Under 
the heading “Developing a Sound Career 
Service,” recommendation No. 4, the Com- 
Mission recommended (d) that “the heads 
of departments and agencies should be re- 
quired to provide for the positive participa- 
tion of employees in the formulation and 

provement of the Fedoral personne) poli- 
cies and practices.” 

Under the heading of “Provision for Im- 
Proving Efficiency and for Participation of 
Supervisors and Employees in Personnel 
Management,” the Commission stated that 
&mong the problems was (2) that "Federal 
employees while given some degree of pro- 
tection against abuse, discrimination, and 
Unjust treatment, are not provided a posi- 
tive opportunity to participate in the formu- 
lation of policies and practices which affect 
their welfare.” 

In view of this endorsement, I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to understand opposition to 

tion that would effectuate the Hoover 
ion. recommendations. 

We hear the word “consultation” offered as 
& substitute for true labor-management re- 
lations. Consultation on what, before, dur- 

or after an official action is arrived at? 

During recent testimony in opposition to 
€stablishing labor-management relations in 
Government, the defense was offered time 
Alter time that the agencies do not refuse to 
Consuit with employees. This is butan im- 
Polite way of saying that neither do they 
Wish to or seek to discuss problems mutually. 

Are there problems? There are always 
Problems wherever groups or individuals are 
Concerned. Getting to the solutions is of the 
essence. 

The biggest argument that we have heard 
in opposition to this type of legislation is 
Statements that we do not need this legis- 
lation because, at the present time, the em- 
Ployee groups can discuss their problems with 
Management whenever they so desire; but 
My friends, this is not true; in many, many 
instances agency heads and departments 
Operate under a closed-door policy and em- 
Ployee representatives are only admitted 
When management desires a conference. 

If you will read the congressional hear- 

$, you can readily detect the reasoning of 

e management witness that there is no 
Need for this type of legislation, because it is 
Now being permitted throughout the Federal 
Government. If that be true, there should 

no objection to this type of legislation De- 
ing enacted into law by the Congress. 

Tam sure many of you are acquainted with 
Mr. H. Eliot Kaplan, the former executive di- 
rector of the National Civil Service League. 
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Mr. Kaplan served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on labor-relations law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and that committee 
unanimously approved the following report 
with respect to Government personnel-man- 
agement problems: 

“Government which denies to its em- 
ployees the right to strike against the people, 
no matter how just. might be the grievances, 
owes to its public servants an obligation to 
provide working conditions and standards of 
management-employee relationships which 
would make unnecessary and unwarranted 
any need for such employees to resort to 
stoppage of public business. It is too ideal- 
istic to depend solely on a hoped-for benefi- 
cent attitude of public administrators. 
Promises of well-meaning public officials im- 
bued with a sense of high authority who re- 
sort to the pretense of alleged limitations on 
their powers to avoid dealing forthrightly 
with representatives of their subordinate em- 
ployees only aggravate grievances.” 

The report further stated that “every com- 
petent citizen must have an equal right to 
compete for the privilege of public service 
positions, and the best who offer themselves 
for competition must be chosen. Public 
workers, however, should not be expected to 
make any nonessential sacrifices in their con- 
ditions of employment because they chose 
the public rather than the private sector of 
the economy as the scene of their labors. 
Neither should they be given any privileges 
not generally available in private employ- 
ment. While the duty of the legislative au- 
thority to fix salaries and wages in the light 
of the fiscal capacity of the Government 
must not be impaired, no sound reason ex- 
ists why such policies should not be the 
subject of reasonable negotiation with the 
duly constituted and democfatically chosen 
representatives of organized employees. 
Whether this is, or is not, called collective 
bargaining or collective negotiation or by 
any other name, seems immaterial. The end 
result is what really matters. The same pro- 
cedure, wherever practicable, may be applied 
to other matters affecting conditions of em- 
ployment such as hours of work, vacations 
and sick leave, as well as grievances affecting 
groups or classes of employees.” 

This report demonstrates conclusively, I 
think, not only the need for legislation such 
as that now under consideration but, in my 
judgment, the moral responsibility of Gov- 
ernment to provide, wherever practicable, 
that the privileges accorded to employees in 
private industry should be extended to public 
employees, modified, of course, to meet the 
needs of the public service. 

We can make no sweeping claim that labor- 
management is a forbidden term or practice 
throughout government. There is really a 
high degree of such practice in our naval 
shore establishments and naval shipyards. 
Splendid relations do exist in many such in- 
stallations. The unions in our Metal Trades 
Department are quite jealous of the progress 
in this direction, 

The Tennessee Valley Authority for a quar- 
ter century has met with its working parties. 
Neither management nor labor in TVA would 
give up any part of the way they settle their 
problems. The same is true at Grand Coulee, 
Bonneville Dam, and elsewhere. 

Yet, the Defense Department, the Post 
Office Department, the Comptroller General, 
and others last year went far out of their 
way to resist statutory recognition of a good 
old American principle. 

In a presentation to the Senate committee 
last year, Mr. Weatherbee, Executive Director 
of the Bureau of Personnel, Post Office De- 
partment, went all the way back to 1937—19 
years ago—to find a statement by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in opposition to this 
preposal. I seem to recall that the same 
President Roosevelt had on at least one occa- 
sion referred to the “horse and buggy days" 
and I strongly suspect that were he alive 
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today, he would consign his 1937 statement 
with respect to Federal employees to the 
horse and buggy days of employee relations. 
That statement was made, it should be noted, 
in times far different from the present. It 
was made prior to the effective date of the 
Wagner Act; it was made prior to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act; it was made prior 
to the conditions which prevail today in pri- 
vate industry and which are accepted as the 
rule. I am confident that a man with the 
vision and the courage of the late President 
Roosevelt would hare had the courage to 
realize that his statement, however true it 
may have seemed in 1937, was as out of step 
with present-day conditions as the horse and 
buggy was in 1937, 

It is interesting, however, to note that in 
this statement President Roosevelt empha- 
sized the fact that, “the desire of govern- 
ment employees for fair and adequate pay, 
reasonable hours of work and suitable work- 
ing conditions, development of opportuni- 
ties for advancement, facilities for fair and 
impartial consideration in review of griev- 
ances and other objectives of a proper em- 
ployee relations policy is basically no differ- 
ent from that of employees in private indus- 
try." Being aware of the situation, I am 
confident that Mr. Roosevelt would not have 
hesitated to change his position and bring 
A in line with the modern and up-to-date 
view. 

The claim has been made that this legis- 
lation (S. 3593 of the 84th Congress and 
H. R. 6 of the 85th Congress) is not necessary 
because employee organizations are already 
recognized and because procedures for the 
handling of disputes have already been set 
up. We disagree with that claim. Recogni- 
tion of employee organizations in any mean- 
ingful sense is nonexistent and the proce- 
dures for settling disputes and grievances are 
so involved and time-consuming that so- 
lution becomes a hopeless matter and the 
causes of dispute become habit forming be- 
fore decisions are made. If the contention 
of the Department that employee unions are 
presently recognized was valid, and if an 
adequate procedure for settling grievances 
did exist, there could be no logical ebjection 
on the part of the Department to giving 
these features the psychological advantage 
of statute law. The truth is that the Post 
Office Department opposes this legislation be- 
cause they do not want to see such features 
established. 

Federal employees arg asking for a re- 
quirement that the heads of Government 
agencies and their subordinate officials con- 
fer with employee organization represerita- 
tives on any and all matters affecting the 
welfare of their members. Among the im- 
portant aspects of working conditions on 
which conferences are believed to be desir- 
able are: Safety, in-service training, appeals 
from official action, leave, retirement de- 
cisions, promotions, demotions, rates of pay, 
classification of positions, reduction-in- 
force actions, and other items in the opera- 
tion of a personnel program. 

Federal employee organizations are asking 
for the assurance that they will enjoy the 
‘benefits of a program for cooperating with 
management. They are not seeking the 
game type of collective bargaining in which 
unions engage in private industry, the ob- 
jective of which is a bilateral agreement with 
respect to specific working conditions. 

The intent of the pending legislation be- 
fore Congress can well be summed up in 
three short statements: 

(1) To present their views to officials of 
Government agencies on all matters affect- 
ing the welfare and working conditions of 
their members. 

(2) To represent their members in the 
settlement of grievances through the use of 
the procedure established by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, or any department or 
agency. 
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(3) To have agency heads solicit their 
vlews and confer on the formulation or 
modification of policies relating to working 
conditions of Federal employees. 

In the announcement of this meeting I 
noted a quotation from a statement by the 
Executive Director of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. John Macy, to the effect the 
Commission has perhaps not prepared itself 
for dealing with organized groups and their 
leaders and that a lot of work needed to be 
done in this area. I think that is true. 
There is a lot of work to be done along these 
lines. It is a work that will pay off in a 
more contented work force and a higher 
morale. I believe that the legislation I have 
been discussing is a ni step in the 
right direction and I hope that having recog- 
nized the problem, the Commission will be 
equally as quick to recognize the solution 
and will join with us to see that a sound 
personnel-management statute is enacted at 
this session of the 85th Congress. Thank 
you. 


On Your Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following series of arti- 
cles by Jack Lotto: 

On Your Guarp 
(By Jack Lotto) 
(October 28) 


American Communist leaders this week 
fought an apparently growing demand with- 
in their ranks to dissolve the party and set 
up shop under a new name. 

So insistent was the clamor, that party 
brass was put on the defensive. Their des- 
peration was obvious when they publicly 
dented rumors they supported the liquida- 
tion idea. 

A lengthy statement of denial—in the 
usual Communist doubletalk—proved be- 
yond question that a battle is underway. 

In the statement prominently displayed 
In the Daily Worker, the New York State 
board of the Communist Party—which rep- 
resents over half of the membership—de- 
clared: 

“The board up to this time has not adopted 
an official collective position. In the interim, 
the board considers it necessary to take sharp 
issue with views circulating in the party 
that the leadership stands for and recom- 
mends dissolution and liquidation of the 
party. 

“There is a trend of opinion that favors 
transforming the party into a nonparty po- 
litical association, with change of name, and 
soforth * * * these views (are) a legitimate 
current in the discussion * * * for a form of 
organization which will be most effective 
in the present period.” 

Many party rank-and-filers are putting the 
pressure on to have the Communist Party 
fool the public with an out-of-business sign. 

They feel they can then join forces with— 
and eventually take over—socialist and other 
leftist organizations. 

The united front tactic, a device which is 
finding support in some top party echelons, 
would give the Reds mofe flexibility in their 
undeviating goal of communizing America. 

Here is a summary of other themes stressed 
in Communist propaganda media this week: 
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Satellites: The Communist press attacked 
the Eisenhower administration for what it 
called interference in the internal affairs of 
Hungary and Poland. 

The Daily Worker charged that the admin- 
istration was working for the overthrow of 
the two turmoil ridden countries. 

And, in a bit of fantastic reasoning, the 
Communist paper editorialized that “the best 
interests of the peace and well being of our 
own country” would be served by the con- 
tinuation of Communist rule in the two 
satellites. 

H-bomb: The Reds described the reaction 
of President Eisenhower to Soviet Premier 
Bulganin’s interference in American inter- 
nal affairs as a “quibble about whether the 
Russians have a right to oppose H-bomb 
tests.” 


On Your GUARD 
(By Jack Lotto) 
(December 16) 


The American Communist Party this week 
huckstered a phony “New Look." 

The Red pitchmen proclaimed their revo- 
lutionary ideas out of style and displayed a 
“No violence” front in the hope of winning 
public acceptance. 

The “sales kit” consisted of a proposed 
new constitution for the party camouflaging 
its “Made in Moscow” labels. 

A careful reading of the document, how- 
ever, shows that despite the pious renuncia- 
tion of force, the basic aim of the Communist 
Party in the United States is unchanged: 

The destruction of the American Govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

The 5,000-word constitution, to be ratified 
at a national party convention in February, 
claims the party now advocates a “peaceful 
road” to communism, but gives away the 
doubletalk with this paragraph: 

“The Communist Party bases its theory 
generally on the cultural heritage of man- 
kind and particularly on the teachings of 
the giants of scientific socialism (Commun- 
ism), Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, and V. I. 
Lenin. © © es 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin, of course, were 
exponents of seizing power through armed 
revolutions, 

To better understand the current Com- 
munist tactic, it might be well to bear in 
mind this principle laid down by Lenin: , 

“The strictest loyalty to the ideas of com- 
munism must be combined with the ability 
to make all necessary. practical compromises, 
to maneuver, to make agreements, zigzags, 
retreats and so on, so as to accelerate the 
coming to power.” 

The Communists a peaceful party? 
Here's what their teacher, Lenin, has to say 
about this: 

“The party must chiefly consist of persons 
Dis are engaged in revolution as a profes- 
sion.” 

The new constitution was forced on the 
Communists as a strategic necessity. The 
Government was cracking down on their 
leaders under the law which makes revolu- 
tionary conspiracies illegal. 

The paryt’s complete subservience to the 
Kremlin had lost it many members. 

From now on, the Reds will strive to appear 
as just another political party—in its own 
words “A working-class political organiza- 
tion.” 

By this device, the Reds hope to win new 
recruits and join forces with other non- 
violent left organizations—ultimately taking 
them over. 

Most of all, the American Communist 
Party wants to remove the stigma attached 
to it. 

To this end, it may end up by changing 
the name of the party at the convention. 
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On Your Guard 
(By Jack Lotto) 
(December 30) 

American Communists this week drew up 
their New Year's resolutions. 

The Reds resolved to toe the party line 
and plug in the coming year for these top- 
priority projects: 

“Summit” talks including President Eisen- 
hower and the heads of state of Russia, Brit- 
tain, France—and possibly India. 

Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

An end to American H-bomb tests. Key 
method: distort the hazards of radioactiv- 
ity. 

Withdrawal of all United States troops 
from Europe. 

Convince the public that the American 
Communist Party has seen the error of its 
way and has now become home-based, more 
democratic and independent of Moscow rule. 

The phoniness of the new Communist 
Party is apparent in the text of a constitu- 
tional amendment to be adopted at the Feb- 
ruary convention of the party. 

The amendment, drawn up by ethe na- 
tional committee, puts the members on no- 
tice no back talk will be permitted despite 
glowing words to the contrary for public 
consumption. 

An example: the technical words “mono- 
lithic unity” will be eliminated from the 
new constitution, but the same conditions 
will remain. 

The committee gives the game away with 
this paragraph: 

“Originally, this term (monolithic unity) 
meant simply a common ideology or outlook 
as opposed to a mixture of ideologies. In 
practice, it came to mean a rigid conformity 
of views on all matters of theory, policy 
and tactics. 

“The concept of a common ideology must 
be retained as essential to a Marxist party. 
But the term should be dropped. * * +” 

The party brass has taken notice of much 
agitation in Red ranks to change the name 
and the form of the party, 

They say this is out of the question for 
February, but have set up machinery for 
talks with gullible non-Communist groups 
they might hook up with at a later date to 
give themselves respectability. 

Here is a summary of other themes stressed 
by Red propagandists this week: , 

Nixon: The Reds had nothing but scorn 
for Vice President Nrxon’'s trip to Austria to 
see at first hand efforts to aid refugees from 
Hungary. Dubbing Mr. Nixon's inspection 
tour as the “flight of the bumble bee,” the 
Daily Worker declared: S 

“Nixon might have spared himself the 
hazardous ocean flight altogether and visited 
the southern part of the United States, of 
which he’s Vice President. Right here 
millions are being deprived of their govern- 
mental rights.” 

Paper: The Dally Worker wailed it will 
be “doomed” unless the boycott against it 
by disenchanted Members is ended. The 
Communist paper lamented that the “crisis” 
is caused by Members who, having differ- 
ences with the editorial policies of the paper, 
have cancelled subscriptiong and refused to 
raise money for the publication, 


On Your GUARD 
(By Jack Lotto) 
(January 6) 

The American Communist Party zigged 
and zagged this week toward what appeared 
to be & new name and new pose as a polit- 
ical party. 

Top party bosses advocating the new look 


for strictly tactical purposes apparently were 
winning out over Stalinist stand-patters. 
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The bitter strategy fight has been under- 
way behind the scenes for months. 

One faction is headed by Party Chairman 
William Z. Foster, who represents the tough 
discipline, “take orders from Moscow” school. 

Supporters of a more flexible policy to dis- 
guise true revolutionary party aims are led 
by John Gates, a politburo member and 
editor of the Daily Worker. 

Until a few days ago, it didn't seem that 
Gates, who has been called a “Titoist’—a 
dirty name in some Red circles—had a 
chance to put across his ideas. 

A sudden switch in policy by the New 
York State Board of the Communist Party— 
which represents over half of the member- 
ship—appeared to bring victory within 
Gates’ grasp. 

In a formal statement, the board majority 
announced it favors a change of name of 
the party and the transformation of the 
party into a nonparty political-action asso- 
ciation. 

The board, significantly for non-Commu- 
‚nist Americans, listed these reasons for its 
support of a united party of socialism: 

“It will contribute to the struggle for our 
acceptance and legality among the masses. 
. * * In recommending a political-action 
organization we wish to make it quite clear 
that we view it as a Marxist organization 
that would take an active part in the day-to- 
day struggles of the people and propagate 
its ultimate aims of socialism (communism). 

“We do believe that these changes will 
enable the party to play a more effective 


_ role among the masses in the period ahead— ~ 


a period that will no doubt witness a sharp- 
ening of the class struggle on évery front.” 

The statement, in effect, was a slap in the 
face to the national committee, which only 
2 weeks ago drew up a resolution—really an 
order—for the convention delegates to ap- 
prove. 

This called for them to leave the name 
and form of the Communist Party aloñe this 


Americans, however, should remember 
that, no matter which group strategy wins 
out, both Communist factions are dedi- 
cated to, as Gates writes, “an eventual revo- 
lutionary transformation.” 


Resolution Adopted by the Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Providing for Amendment of Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Pennsylvania State Den- 
tal Society, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

“Whereas many business firms have set up 
Pension funds for their employees, con- 
tributed to by both employees and employer; 
and ` 

"Whereas we as self-employed individuals 
have the same problems upon rëtirement as 
Other business people, with or without old- 
age and survivors insurance (OASI) cover- 
age, be it 

“Resolved, That Pennsylvania State Den- 
tal Society go on record as.favoring con- 
tinuation of the efforts of the American 
Dental Association to use its influence for 
legislation in the Congress of the United 
States that will amend the tax laws to per- 
mit dentists and physicians voluntarily to 
set aside certain amounts for retirement 


programs that would not be taxable during 
the, years in which earned, the tax being 
deferred until such time as the funds are 
withdrawn; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania and to each Senator from Pennsylvania 
and to the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee urging his 
support.” 

This resolution was passed at the second 
session of the 87th annual meeting of the 
house of delegates of the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia, Wednesday morning, 
May 18, 1955. 
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“Our Economic, Industrial, and Spiritual 
Strength Made Us a Natural for the 
Position of World Leadership’’—Eisen- 
hower Doctrine Commended by Editor, 
Lebanon (Tenn.) Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s first appearance before the 85th 
Congress and his proposed Middle East 
doctrine is the subject of a column in the 
Lebanon (Tenn.) Democrat which dis- 
cusses the President’s proposal in light 
of other doctrines instituted by former 
Presidents, 

This column was written by Col. J. Bill 
Frame, editor of the Lebanon Democrat 
and one of the truly great weekly news- 
paper editors of this Nation. 

Because of the intelligent and thought- 
ful discussion of this important issue, I, 
by unanimous consent, reproduce in the 
Recorp this column, which appeared-on 
January 10, 1957: 

SENSE AND NONSENSE 
(By J. Bill Frome) 

For the third time in the Nation's history, 
world events have made it necessary for a 
“doctrine” to be announced. 

President Eisenhower announced his last 
week. 

He followed in the footsteps of Presidents 
“Monroe and Truman. 

And it was a courageous move, and also one 
that is, and will continue to be, urgently 
needed. 

It is a statement of our position as a na- 
tion, and places us in a position of a police 
force for the free world in order to keep it 
free. 

In 1823, because the European nations were 
eyeing our sister nations in the Western 
Hemisphere with a greedy look, President 
Monroe took a courageous step, which told 
these nations in no uncertain terms: Hands 


off. 

It worked. 

In 1947 President Truman did the same 
for Greece and Turkey, guaranteeing their 
political independence. 

It also worked. ; 

The Truman doctrine, plus the Marshall 
plan, saved France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey 
from domination by the Communist bloc, 

There was an element of dahger to our Na- 
tion in each of these other doctrines, and 
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there is an equal danger in the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

But there is always some kind of danger 
attached to standing up and being counted 
on the side of right. Being afraid to take a 
stand has caused more wars than taking a 
positive position. 

Therefore, the Eisenhower doctrine de- 
seryes the support of all supporters of demo- 
cratic governments, of keeping men free to 
live out their own lives in their own ways, 
making their own mistakes, and paying for 
them. 

Naturally, much work yet remains to be 
done on the doctrine. It must be spelled out 
so that all will know exactly what is meant, 
and what we mean. That will be done dur- 
ing the next few weeks, as congressional com- 
mittees make detailed studies of the pro- 
posal and work out the kinks, 

But it will be adopted in some form. 

Whether we like it or not, we are the police 
force of the free world. We did not ask for, 
nor did we want, the position. But our eco- 
nomic and industrial strength, as well as our 
spiritual strength, made us a natural for the 
position of world leadership. 

By President Eisenhower's courageous ac- 
tion we have admitted to the position and 
have signified our acceptance of the respon- 
sibility that goes with it. 


The People Object 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial Just 
To Keep the Record Straight, which ap- 
peared in the Marysville Globe, a weekly 
newspaper published at Marysville, 
Wash. 

I feel this editorial exemplifies the 
exercise of a free press, and is typical of 
the services which our newspapers offer 
the citizenry of towns large and small 
throughout the Nation. In this in- 
stance, the newspaper has been estab- 
lished as a sounding board of local public 
opinion concerning the possible estab- 
lishment of a Government installation. 

The question was whether a perma- 
nent, land-consuming Navy installation 
was desirous in comparison with other 
possible industrial development of the 
same lands. The people of the Marys- 
ville area responded with definite view- 
points, and the enclosed editorial re- 
flects the compilation of ‘these views. 

I am certain that in consideration of 
these expressed desires, the United States 
Navy will seek a site elsewhere for relo- 
cation of its facility along the west coast, 

The text of the editorial is as follows: 

We believe it is in order that the record be 
set straight in regard to the recent pro- 
posal of the Nayy to locate its large west 
coast ammunition depot in this area. 

The proposal was laid before the people of 
the Marysville community as quickly as pos- 
sible with a request for expression of opinion. 
Response was overwhelmingly in opposition 
to placement of the facility here. 

We believe it is right and proper that the 
desires of the residents be considered in this 
matter, and it is our understanding that the 
letters and other expressions which guided 
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the chamber of commerce report to the Navy 
were accepted as a summary of local public 
opinion. S 

It was a matter for the people to decide; 
not the chamber of commerce, not legislative 
representatives, nor this newspaper; and 
such decision was quickly made in a Demo- 
cratic manner. D 

The Globe made no effort to influence 
opinion in this matter, though our thoughts 
coincided with those who wish to conserve 
as much as possible of the wonderful heri- 
tage of this community for recreation, while 
leaving the door open for such industrial 
growth as will not ruin the natural resources 
and our enjoyment of them, 


The Aim Is Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times, Tuesday, 
January 8, 1957: 

THE Atm Is PEACE 


Taking immediate action to counter antici- 
pated misunderstandings and distortions of 
the Eisenhower doctrine, the administration 
has begun a campaign to explain the aims, 
purposes, methods and implications of this 
doctrine and in particular to convince the 
still skeptical Middle Eastern countries of its 
merits. This campaign was launched yester- 
day by Secretary Dulles in testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

As Mr. Dulles points out, the Eisenhower 
doctrine is not new in principle. It merely 
rounds out and expands the policies first 
enunciated as far back as 1947 in the Truman 
doctrine, and later exemplified in the Mar- 
shall-plan, the intervention in Korea, the 

_ declaration regarding protection of Taiwan 
and our mutual security pacts with 42 na- 
tions. The new element is that the plan 
applies the same policies to the particularly 
difficult and vulnerable Middle East which, 
in the President's words, has “abruptly 
reached a new and critical stage” of im- 
mense danger to itself and to the whole free 
world. 

This danger*arises because of the long- 
standing effort of Russian rulers, whether 
Czars or Bolsheviks, to dominate the Middle 
Bast in the interest of Russian power politics 
and now international communism, either 
directly or, as in Eastern Europe, through 
Communist-dominated regimes. This dan- 
ger, always latent, has now become acute by 
reason of two new factors. One is the overt 
Soviet exploitation of Middle Eastern rival- 
ries, especially President Nasser’s vaulting 
ambitions. The other is the collapse of 
British and French influence, which guarded 
the area heretofore. This collapse has cre- 
ated a power yacuum vis-a-vis Soviet Russia. 

It is to meet this latest Soviet threat that 
the Eisenhower doctrine has been pro- 
claimed. In this lies the explanation both 
of its timing and of its methods. This, 
whatever may be said about past American 
policies, explains why the plan could not 
come a year ago, when Britain and France 
were predominant in the area, and why it 
does not and cannot follow their methods. 

As explained by both President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles, we seek neither politi- 
cal nor economic domination over any other 
people. 


For that reason, and for that reae 
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son alone, the Eisenhower doctrine proclaims 
a warning to the Soviets that any Communist 
armed aggression against any nation in this 
area will be met head-on by American coun- 
ter-force, and it is to give this warning in- 
stant effect that the President seeks prior 
Congressional sanction for the use of Ameri- 
can military power. It is our hope that this 
warning alone will deter further Communist 
aggression. 

At the same time, in contrast to British 
and French policies, any American military 
action is to be strictly circumscribed and is to 
be merely one means toward the desired aim. 
For American military power would be 
thrown into the breach only as a last re- 
sort—at the request and with the consent of 
the nation or nations attacked, and then 
only under the overriding authority of the 
United Nations and in -keeping withtits 
principles. But American military power 
is fo be only the umbrella under which the 
Middle Eastern nations can be expected to 
develop in strength and authority to resist 
communism and fill the power vacuum them- 
selves. To that end they are being offered 
both economic and military aid. 

As President Eisenhower admits, this pro- 
gram does not solve the Middle Eastern prob- 
lems as such, but it should help to lift the 
burden of fear that breeds fanaticism and 
thereby create a better climate in whicn 
even these tangled problems can be solved. 
Many questions remain to be answered. But 
viewing the proposal in the broadest outlines 
it is difficult to oppose it and impossible to 
find a feasible alternative to it. 


Mr, Mitchell Stays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


EON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the following trib- 
ute to our Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on January 10, 1957. 

Mr. Mitchell is truly the right kind of 
Labor Secretary: 

MR. MITCHELL STAYS 


Ever so often the news columns carry a 
refreshing item about a public official who 
selflessly spurned a lucrative private job 
to remain in Government service. So it was 
the other day when Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell announced that at President 
Eisenhower's request he had agreed to stay 
on as long as he was wanted. Mr. Mitchell 
didn’t say so, but in yielding to the Presi- 
Gent's wishes he had turned down an offer 
paying several times that of his Cabinet post. 

Mr. Mitchell is an uncommonly competent 
executive. Although not a wealthy man, he 
has given to public service a large number 
of his most productive years—in the old War 
Department, the Defense Department, and 
the last 3 years at the Labor Department, 
always at a fraction of the salary he could 
have commanded outside the Federal service, 

Mr. Mitchell's decision is all the more 
praiseworthy when it is considered that he 
has, or so it would seem, little to gain per- 
sonally by staying in Washington. When he 
took over the Labor Department, morale was 
at its lowest point, following the angry resig- 
nation of his predecessor, Martin P. Durkin. 
Mr. Mitchell reorganized the Department to 
& high state of efficiency and gained the 
respect of labor and business leaders alike 
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by administering labor laws with an even 
hand. 

An article in a recent popular magazine 
described Mr. Mitchell as “A New Kind of 
Labor Secretary.” . Perhaps it should have 
been titled “The Right Kind of Labor Sec- 
retary." 


Great Northern Making Newsprint at 
Record Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, undér 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
from the Portland Press-Herald, one of 
Maine’s leading newspapers. > 

One of the great newsprint companies 
of North America is the Great Northern 
Paper Co. Its offices and mills are lo- 
cated in Maine’s Third Congressional 
District. 

A milestone in paper manufacturing 
was recently reached at Great Northern's 
new mill, located in East Millinocket. It 
is of such significance as to be made a 
matter of permanent record, and I feel 
sure it will be of interest to Members of 
the House. 

On December 22, 1956, one of the ma- 
chines in this new mill produced a sheet 
of newsprint 292 inches wide at the rate 
of 2,250 feet per minute. It is believed 
that this is a record never before at- 
tained in the history of newsprint manu- 
facture.. 

Further details of this remarkable ac- 
complishment have been set forth in 
articles appearing in the Bangor Daily 
News and the Portland Press-Herald, 
both of which are outstanding news- 
papers in the State of Maine. One such 
article from the Portland Press-Herald 
follows: 

Great NORTHERN MAKING NEWSPRINT AT. 

RECORD RATE - 

The Great Northern Paper Co. of East 
Millinocket made history December 22. It 
stepped up the speed of its newsprint mak- 
ing machine to 2,250 feet. a minute, the high- 
est ever attained in the industry. Previous 
record set for the industry set by a Canadian 
company was 2,000 feet a minute. 

Great Northern's machine made rolls of 
newsprint 292 inches wide at the record rate 
to explore the operation of the machine at 
this new speed, company officials said this 
morning. They expect to operate the ma- 
chine at this speed after making adjust- 
ments to supply the additional pulp and 
eventually reach a maximum of at least 
2,500 feet a minute. A speed of 2,500 feet a 
minute will produce about a mile of news- 
print in 2 utes, they explained. 

In an official notarized statement issued 
this morning, President M. C. McDonald and 
Vice President Roy V. Weldon said: “We be- 
lieve the manufacture of salable newsprint 
ata Spaca of 2,250 feet a minute is a new 
record.” 


The Maine company, the largest manufac- 


* turer of newsprint in the United States, in- 


vited 13 official observers to witness the 
event. 


The company statement pointed out that 
it used its new hardwood A e EAE pulp 
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in the machine when it set this record. 
Great Northern was the first newsprint 
manufacturer to use hardwoods in making 
newsprint. 


We're In Good Shape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 


C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
Was much food for thought embodied in 
the President's recent state of the Union - 
Message to the Congress. It strikes me 
that the overriding objective of this his- 
toric message called for an era of self- 
disciplined progress with peace based on 
justice. He further called for rededica- 
tion to the first principles, within the 
framework of our responsibilities. I am 
sure that the emphasis on economic, mili- 
tary and moral strength and on human 
liberty, welfare and progress, will be wel- 
come to all Americans and to people 
throughout the world. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an impressive edi- 
torial entitled “We're in Good Shape,” 
which appeared in the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle of January 11, 
1957. 

The editorial is as follows: 

We're IN Goop SHAPE 


President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
Message, a sober discussion of vital issues, 
lacked the applause-producing phrases of 
his previous messages. But these are sober 
times, and the President was right in talk- 
ing about our problems calmly, clearly, and 
without dramatics. 

He underscored the principal dangers 
Which must bs met: inflation at home and 
Soviet imperialism abroad. He offered means 
to combat these threats. He urged business 
and labor to soft-pedal wage and price in- 
Creases, And he asked Congress to authorize 
& thorough study of our financial system. 
On the international scene, the President 
Said that the United States is willing to 
enter into any agreement to reverse the 
trend toward ever more devastating nuclear 
Weapons and warned that Russia and her 
Satellites threaten the peace of the world and 
United States security. 

Despite inflation and peace problems, Mr. 

nhower found the State of the Union 
Pretty good. “Our economy,” he sald, “is 
Strong, expanding and fundamentally sound.” 
And abroad, the President observed, “changes 
already accomplished foreshadow a world 
transformed by the spirit of freedom.” 

“The state of the Union,” he declared, “at 

e opening of the 85th Congress continues 
to vindicate the wisdom of the principles on 
which the Republic is founded. Proclaimed 
in the Constitution of this Nation and in 
Many of our historic documents, and founded 
in devout religious convictions, these prin- 
Ciples enunciate: A vigilant regard for hu- 
man liberty. A wise concern for human wel- 
fare. A ceaseless effort for human progress.” 

We are fortunate that in our President we 
have a leader whose personal philosophy and 
Official actions so clearly demonstrate his de- 
Votion to those principles, 
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Time To Howl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
& great deal these days about tax re- 
forms, the desire to remove the many in- 
equalities and tax inequities, and the 
great need to spread the heavy tax load 
more evenly over the various segments 
of our economy. However, when we 
point out that if we would tax the pres- 
ently untaxed organizations—such as 
co-ops, mutual saving banks, building 
and loan organizations, credit unions, 
and so forth—that compete directly with 
corporations that are paying a 52-per- 
cent tax upon their net profits,. the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Treasury officials clam up, 
or say that such action would be too con- 
troversial and too politically dangerous 
to be acted upon now. 

How can we spread the burdensome 
tax load more equitably if we do not act? 
When is the appropriate time to act if 
not now—this year? Why not tax the 
untaxed and collect more than $1 billion 
new money for the Treasury, and at the 
same time spread the tax load more 
equitably? ‘These are questions that 
should be answered by those officials who 
are in a position to act. ` 

The following editorial entitled “Time 
To Howl,” taken from the East Dubuque 
(l.) Register, of Thursday, January 3, 
1957, is right to the point. I recommend 
it as must reading: 

Dan Throop Smith, top assistant to Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey on tax matters is 
on record before a House Ways and Means 
subcommittee to the effect that the Treasury, 
is opposed to any reduction in individual 
income taxes, corporate taxes or excise taxes. 

An important House Democrat is quoted 
by the Wall Street Journal as saying: “We'll 
probably be somewhat more liberal than 
the Treasury would like in giving tax relief 
next session, but I don’t see any big tax cuts 
before 1958, if then.” 

But we have yet to hear any Washington 
spokesman say, “We can’t cut taxes now, 
for Heaven's sake, England is in a jam again 
and we've got to bail her out, which will 
take something over a billion dollars.” That, 
however, is what they really mean—as de- 
monstrated by the launching of the 95-day 
Treasury bills tax anticipation series of 
$1 billion to help finance the mother country. 

Meanwhile, the Government that is thus 
frantically borrowing money continues to 
subsidize our nontaxpaying mutual and co- 
operative corporations by the same amount— 
$1 billion. 

If the Congressmen whose hearts are bleed- 
ing for substantial tax relief would simply 
decide that the cooperatives and mutual 
companies and credit unions should pay 
their taxes on the same basis as any other 
business organizations, there would be 
enough money in Uncle’s till to take care 
of England and reduce individual taxes for 
the people of the United States too. 

Representative Mitts’ House subcommit- 
tee, which has now finished hearings on tax 
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reform, has heard this suggestion of course 
in its investigation of tax loopholes. But 
the matter of taxing the favored co-ops and 
mutuals will not, we hear, be mentioned 
among the 20 or more unintended tax ad- 
vantages to be plugged by the new bill. 
Such a proposal would be too controversial. 
It is to be pushed off till 1958—or later. 

Much later—along with tax relief—unless 
those who do pay start howling. 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Farmers Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably the National Farmers Organization, 
scarcely more than a year old, is the 
fastest growing organization of its kind 
in the United States. Recently, at a 
national convention in St. Joseph, Mo., 
the following set of resolutions were 
adopted. Under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I include these 
resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS, NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANTZA- 

TION, ADOPTED aT NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

NovemMsBer 1956 


1. We hereby petition our Government for 
100 percent of original parity or cost of 
préduction plus a reasonable percent of 
profit for all farm products. 

2. We resolve that the National Farmers 
Organization shall petition the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide a crop insurance program 
to cover all crops, that this shall be done 
at a reasonable fee, and that the reimburse- 
ment should be cost of production pius a 
reasonable adjustment. 

3. We resolve that the National Farmers 
Organization shall petition the Federal Gov- 
ernment to prohibit all imports in competi- 
tion to any surplus farm commodity. 

4. We resolve that the National Farmers 
Organization shall petition the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support all livestock and poultry 
plus poultry and dairy products at 100 per- 
cent of the original parity and that if the 
price of any of these commodities drops below 
100 percent of the original parity, then a sub- 
sidy shall be made directly to the farmer, 
We will accept any reasonable controls. 

8. In the event of farm surpluses we hereby 
state our willingness to accept reasonable 
controls based on good land use instead of 
crop history. 

6. Recognizing that there is no substitute 
for price, adequate emergency farm credit 
must be made available immediately, at the 
lowest possible interest rate, until farmers 
receive a fair share of the national income. 

7. The practices of monopolistic market 
manipulations which are circumventing the 
operations of free markets and enriching 
the few to the ends of destroying the pro- 
ducer must be stopped. We request imme- 
diate investigation by Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

8. The expenditures of vast sums of public 
money in the reclamation of desert lands for 
agricultural purposes should be stopped 
until such time as increases in demand for 
food justifies increased production. 

9. We resolve that present farm legisla- 
tion be amended and future legislation be so 
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` 
"worded as to be mandatory instead of at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

10. Resolve that the National Farmers Or- 
ganization shall cooperate with any farm 
group, labor organization, or any other group 
or groups to help the farmer fight for a fair 
snare of the national income, 

11. Resolved that the farm program be 
administered by farmer-elected county ASC 
committees, including the right to hire, di- 
rect, and discharge any county personnel 
without the influence or pressure of political 
leaders of any political party, either at the 
county or State level. 

And provided further that safeguards 
should be established to prevent the arbi- 
trary discharge of any farmer-elected com- 
mittee, be it State, county, or local. 

12. Resolyed that we endorse a food-stamp 
plan for needy people and endorse the en- 
largement of the present school-lunch and 
milk program. 

13. Resolved that the National Farmers 


Organization request Congress to ask each ' 


of the following farm organizations to ap- 
point an agriculture advisory committee 
composed of equal numbers of representa- 
tives from each farm organization. These 
organizations shall be the National Farmers 
Organization, the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

14, The National Farmers Organization re- 
solves that wheat allotments be placed on a 
bushel basis. 

15. Because electricity has meant so much 
to rural America, be it resolved that the 
National Farmers Organization will support 
the present REA program and its expansion 
to the fullest extent. 

16. We, the members of the NFO, resolve 
that our policy shall be the cost of pro- 
duction, plus a reasonable profit for all farm 
products at the local market and hereby fre 
willing to counsel and work with any other 
group or organization who stand for the 
same policy and uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. 

17. We are a nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
organization. 

18. We do not approve of any type of vio- 
lence. 


Sportsmanship at Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to call to the attention 
of the Members an incredible exhibition 
of sportsmanship in Australia last year. 
John Landy, the famous miler, was way 
ahead and on his way to another 4-min- 
ute mile. Suddenly the runner along- 
side of him tripped and fell. Landy 
stopped running and helped his fallen 
comrade. With the fellow up, Landy 
went on to win in 4 minutes, 4.2 seconds. 

It would be wrong not to take note of 
a similar incident which occurred during 
the Olympic games. A member of the 
American team, Arne Sowell, showed the 
true spirit of the Olympics in the third 
heat of the 800 meters. He was running 
against Australia’s Jim Bailey. Bailey 
had recently suffered an injury which 
he thought might put him out of the 
games, but he decided to run away. 
About 50 yards from the tape, Sowell, 
who was leading by better than 50 yards, 
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deliberatly slowed down until Bailey 
came abreast, then shouted to him, 
“Take it, Aussie, it’s your country.” 

Bailey went on to win the heat. Only 
those beside the track heard what Sowell 
had said but 100,000 people saw the ges- 
ture and roared their approval of 
Sowell’s action. 

Both men qualified for the semifinals 
and Sowell went on to take fourth place. 

Here, again, is sportsmanship at its 
best. America is proud of Sowell. Inci- 
dentally, those urging segregation in our 
southland should know that sportsman- 
ship has no color line. Sowell is a 
Negro. 


American Policy for Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the January 8 issue of the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Truth: 

Ike’s PLAN RISKY: WHAT ISN'T? 

President Eisenhower has proposed an 
American policy for the Middle East. 

That in itself represents progress, since 
critics have said—not without reason—that 
a clear-cut Américan policy has been lacking. 

What Eisenhower proposes is risky and 
costly. He wants authority from Congress 
to send troops in case of Middle East aggres- 
sion by communism. He also wants to send 
military and economic aid. 

But our choice is not between risk and 
safety, nor between economy and expense. 

Whatever we do or don't do will be costly 
and risky; so we have to decide between 
unpleasant alternatives. 

Middle East developments of 1956 were 
both perilous and expensive—not only was 
the world at the brink of world w: but 
the United States faces considerable expense 
to mop up results of the assdult on Egypt and 
the Suez fiasco. 

It seems likely Congress will go along with 

ethe President in the matter of standby au- 
thority to combat Red on. 

Two years ago, the world held its breath 
when Eisenhower asked similar authority to 
resist Red China in the Formosa Straits. 

At that time, the Red Chinese had been 
assaulting small islands nearby. When 
Eisenhower. spoke, the assaults stopped. ` 

The experience at Formosa seemed to call 
& bluff. Are the Reds also trying to bluff 
us in the Middle East? We don't know, 

It is like trying to thread our way through 
a minefield. We wish the minefield, repre- 
sented by Communist aggression throughout 
this world, did not exist. But why pretend 
it does not? 

Since the end of World War II, the spread- 
ing tentacles of Red aggression have been 
stopped several times by the show of firm 
resistance. The airlift as a cure for the 
Berlin blockade js an outstanding example, 
and the United Nations action in Korea is 
another. 

Korea, of course, is a sore point. President 
Eisenhower's request to Congress for author- 
ity to make war seeks to correct one of the 
Korean mistakes, namely, former President 
Truman's failure to ask formal congressional 
approval, even after troops already had been 
sent, 
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Then, too, Eisenhower is recognizing the 
fateful drawback of the U. N. veto power, 
whereby Russia can block action against an 
aggressor. This is why the U. N. was power- 
less to act in the case of Hungary. 

Now the United States reserves the right 
to act on its own, except that we -would act 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

The President's message did not at first 
spell out exactly what that means, and Con- 
gress should insist upon more clarification. 

As for the aid program which Eisenhower 
proposes, this should be examined most care- 
fully. Congress has the right and duty to 
know just who will benefit, and how much. 

Writing in the current issue of Fortune 
magazine, Max Thornburg, retired former 
chief engineer for Standard Oil, says our aid 
to the Middle East in the past has often been 
unrealistic. 

A resident of that area for many years, 
Thornburg says we have failed chiefly by 
not dealing with the right leaders. 

The Arab mind is such, he says, that the 
people can be reached only through their 
leaders. This means we must “support those 
leaders whose aims are compatible with ours, 
and oppose leaders who are openly hostile.” 

Surely this is the time to put our entire 
foreign-aid program in pérspective. 

To which do we give priority: (1) Nations 
which need aid most, (2) nations which are 
friendliest to us, or (3) nations which have 
been most unfriendly, and which we are 
trying to buy back? 

No doubt we would be wise to give a 
certain amount of aid—for instance through 
the U. N.—simply on a humanitarian basis, 
to save lives and suffering, and regardless of 
politics, so long as we know the people actu- 
ally get it. 

But we should also not be ashamed to 
have a segment of our aid program frankly 
earmarked to regimes which are clearly and 
courageously on the side of the United States. 


It Borders on a National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a story 
hard to believe—but true. 

This story appeared in the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
under date of January 5, 1957, and ex- 
plains quite in detail the true facts of 
Government inaction which borders on 
a national disgrace. 

The General Services Administration 
has recently asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to approve a direct appropriation 
to build a much-needed Federal building. 
I have urged and hope for budget ap- 
proval, and if approved, I shall press for 
early congressional approval for the 
necessary funds which Congress should 
have provided before the old building was 
torn down way back early in 1951—6 long 
years ago. 

Here is the story: 

It’s Been a LONG, FUTILE FICHT ror Councm 
BLUFFS Post OFFICE 
(By Frank M. Lane) 

The Post Office is sinking. It must be 

evacuated and razed. 


1957. 


This announcement—in the November 16, 
1950, issue of the Nonpareil—came as a sur- 
prise to most Council Bluffs residents. The 
huge stone building at Sixth Street and 
Broadway appeared as strong as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

But Government officials said it was un- 
safe. 

They said the four-story buliding com- 
pleted in 1888, had been settling at a “dan- 
gerous and accelerating pace” for the past 
several years. The wooden pilings beneath 
the structure were rotting away and letting 
the bullding sink. 

MAIL WORKROOM 


he Government ordered all except the 
one-story mall workroom of the structure 
torn down. The workroom was. compars- 
tively new, having been built in 1930 at a 
cost of $150,000. 

It was like losing an “old friend” when the 
huge iron ball of destruction began hammer- 
ing the structure to pieces. For nearly 
everyone had occasion to visit the building 
at some time or another. 

Besides the postal facilities, it housed the 
Federal courtrooms, the Internal Revenue, 
Veterans’ Administration, the United States 
Geological Survey Department, and recruit- 
ing station of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Many men who fought in World War 
II were enlisted there. 

But there was a bright ray of light in the 
“abandon ship” announcement. A new post 
Office and Federal buillding would be erected. 
This would be in keeping with Council 
Buffs, which was shifting into high gear, 
constructionwise, after the lack of activity 
during the ‘war years, 

TEMPORARY SHELTERS 

As soon as the postal facilities were moved 
into the old city auditorium and other gov- 
ernmental agencies were scattered to “tem- 
porary” shelters about town, the move was 
launched for a new post office. 

A few months later—March 24, 1951— 
Representative Ben F. JENSEN, of Exira, 
fashed an encouraging message here. 

_ Council Bluffs has been placed on a prl- 
orlty eligibility list for a new post office- 
Federal building. He had contacted Post- 
master General J. M. Donaldson. Repre- 
sentative JENSEN was referred to W. E. 

olds, Commissioner of Public Building Serv- 
ice for General Services Administration 
(GSA). 

He said Reynolds promised to expedite the 
investigation of the need for a new struc- 
ture here and put Council Bluffs on a pri- 
crity eligibility list. 
` Action was fast. Just 3 days later Sen- 
ator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER announced 
Congress would be asked to earmark up to 
£1.900,000 for a new building here. He said 
authorization for the structure would be 
rpeeded along a little if a special measure 
were Introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

JENSEN OFFERS BILL 

Less than 2 weeks later Representative 
Jensen introduced the bill. It was referred 
to a public works subcommittee. Then in 
June of 1951, Postmaster General Donaldson 
agreed to approve construction of a new 
building here—should the money be appro- 
priated. 

While the cogs were grinding toward a 
new bullding, the Harris Wrecking Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, demolished the old. 

Then came 1952—more than a year after 
the condemnation order. 

On February 15, Senator HICKENLOOPER 
announced the congressional bill for a new 
post office had been given favorable recom- 
mendation by a House subcommittee. Con- 
gressman J. W. TRIMBLE, chairman of the 
subcommittee, said the bill would go to the 
full House Public Works Committee. 

He commented the post office situation 


here was certainly in a critical condition, _ 
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since the building has not only been con- 
demned but torn down. 


ON OLD BUILDING SITE 


Representative Jensen thought construc- 
tion could begin sometime this summer on 
the site of the old bullding. 

On April 7, 1952, Representative JENSEN 
said the post office might be built with pri- 
vate capital under a lease-purchase agree- 
ment. He said such a bill would be intro- 
duced in the House. He saw no opposition 
to the bill, and added this optimistic report: 

“Congressman TRIMBLE has assured me that 
immediately after this bill has passed, the 
committee will * * * without a doubt ap- 
prove our bill for a new post office and Fed- 
eral building at Council Bluffs * * +,” 

The bill passed the House. 

There was one more hurdle to jump— 
the Senate. But it did not get a chance. 
A Democratic Senator blocked a bill in his 
Public Works Committee that would have 
authorized new Federal bulldings at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Lake Charles, La., and Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

‘These three cities were reported to have 
the worst post-office facilities in the country. 
But the Senator said he didn’t believe it was 
true, and his committee had no time to study 
the measure. 

GENERAL DODGE STATION 


To make the best of a bad situation, postal 
Officials reopened the remaining section of 
the old post office at Sixth Street and Broad- 
way the latter part of 1952. It was called 
the General Dodge Station, in honor of the 
famed enginecr for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 

This wasn't the end of the battle. A new 
round was starting. And Council Bluffs 
leaders, backed by its congressional repre- 
sentatives, pressed the attack. 

Thousands of words have been written 
since then. 

Senator Guy M. Gillette, Democrat, of 
Towa, introduced a bill in the Senate in April 
of 1953 to provide funds for construction of 
an emergency post-office building here. 

Representative Jensen launched a new 
bill in the House. 

The chamber of commerce prepared a 
brochure showing the needs for a new post 
office here. Various Council Bluffs leaders 
went to Washington to push the bills along. 

The ball was rolling. But in July of 1953, 
the campaign struck another Senate snag. 
Federal Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge 
asked the Senate committee not to act on 
the bill, Senator Gillette quoted Dodge as 
saying: ’ 

“The need for a new building is recognized. 
But budgetary objectives of this administra- 
tion provide for the elimination or defer- 
ment of construction except in those cases 
where such construction is determined to be 
clearly essential at this time for defense or 
other needs that can no longer be denied.” 


LEASE-PURCHASE BILL 


A few days later, the House of Representa- 
tives passed the McGregor lease-purchase 
bill. It was then sent to the Senate. There 
was optimism this might pave the path for 
the new post office. 

Jensen pushed his bill hard and thought 
about asking the House to suspend its rules 
for immediate consideration. But seeing 
another block in the Senate, he began pre- 
paring for the next session of Congress. 

A few days later, a House Public Works 
Subcommittee decided to visit Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Bluefield, W. Va., and Lake Charles, La. 

The subcommittee came hereon December 
14, 1953. Here were some of their comments 
about the postal facilities: 

Huvent B. Scupprr, Republican, of Califor- 
nia: “It’s a ridiculous situation. There's a 
lack of facilities and it’s a fire hazard.” 

JouHN C. KiucyNnsx1, Democrat, of Mi- 
nois: “This is a must. I can go for this 
[new post office] as a No. 1 priority.” f 
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RUSSELL V. Mack, Republican, of Washing- 
ton: “It looks like the Government should 
do something.” He described the present 
post office as “quite a fire trap.” 

Tom STEED, Democrat, of Oklahoma: Coun- 
cil Bluffs is “tolerating a monstrosity. No 
business in America would put up with such 
as this.” f 

Wit E. Neat, Republican, of West Vir- 
ginia: Local postal officials are "working un- 
der an unusual situation.” He said the 
Council Bluffs plea would have to be 
“weighed with other requests.” j 


A RECOMMENDATION 


Soon after the new session of Congress got 
under way, the five-man House subcommit- 
tee recommended “steps be taken at the 
earliest possible time” to secure a new Post 
Office-Federal Building here. That was in 
February of 1954. 

The lease-purchase plan was then pushed. 
It eventually passed both the House and 
Senate. And on July 23, 1954, President 
Eisenhower signed the bill into law. 

That same day, the GSA office at Kansas 
City announced it had recommended con- 
struction of the new building here. 

The House Public Works committee ap- 
proved a new post office in August. Then the 
bill went to the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee but—once again—it hit a “tinfe for 
study” snag. 

1954 ended as it started—no new post office, 

The big news came on March 15, 1955. A 
headline in the Nonpareil proclaimed “Post 
Office Is Approved by Congress—$1,630,000 
Project for Bruffs Goes to GSA for Designing.” 

The story explained the Senate Public 
Works Committee had approved the project 
under terms of the Lease-Purchase Law. The 
project was then turned over to GSA to pre- 
pare plans and specifications, 

After a lot of preliminary work, Architects 
R. C. Robinson, of Council Bluffs and 
Brooks-Borg of Des Moines were employed 
to plan the structure. The final plans called 
for a modern three-story building. 

The post office will occupy the first floor 
of the building; general offices the second 
floor and the Federal courtrooms and offices, 
the third floor. = 

HOPES RAISED HIGH 


In January of 1956, the hopes of Council 
Bluffs people—after 5 long years of wait- 
ing—were raised high. A sketch of the pro- 
posed new structure was released to the Non- 
pareil. The design stressed economy and 
simplicity. 

It was announced the remaining section of 
the old post office would be razed to clear the 
site for the new structure. 

Bids were called under the lease-pur- 
chase plan. But the “tight money” market 
entered the picture. Only four firms bid on 
the project. And only one of these offered 
to finance the project. 

Other construction firms and financiers 
said they were not interested in financing 
the project. The Government had put a 4- 
percent lid on the interest rate. Other in- 
vestments would pay more, financiers said. 

On October 4, the GSA rejected the bids, 
All were above the $1,500,000 Government 
estimate. ‘ 

A GSA team came here a week later. Mem- 
bers talked with different persons. When 
they left, they were “confident” the city 
would get a new Post Office-Federal Build- 
ing. But they were not certain how to turn 
the trick. 

CALL NEW BIDS 

On November 2, GSA said it would call 
new bids. Specifications were relaxed a bit 
in the hopes of attracting more bidders. 

It didn’t seem to help. Only two firms. 
submitted bids—in package deals including 
financing at 4 percent. Donovan Construc- 
tion Co., of St. Paul, Minn., was low with a 


_base-bid of $1,690,730, Four alternates al-, 
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lowed deductions of $19,400, bringing the net 
to $1,671,330. 

Peter Kiewit Sons Co., of Omaha, made the 
other offer of $2,162,325. Alternates, totaling 
$24,896 would reduce this to $2,137,429. 

Then came January 1, 1957. Representa- 
tive Jensen said he had been informed GSA 
announced it would reject both bids as 
being too high. At the same time, Repre- 
sentative Jensen said he would discuss the 
project with the Budget Director and try to 
get more than $134 million authorized. 

UNDER ONE ROOF 


It's more than 6 years since the “sink- 
ing” of the old post office. The one-story 
mail workroom addition still stands on the 
site. The post office proper is still housed in 
the old city auditorium. And the various 
other Federal agencies are scattered around 
town. 

When will they all be back under one roof? 

No one seems to know. 

AFTER 6 LONG YEARS CITIZENS WANT ACTION 
on C. B. Posr OFFICE PROJECT 


After 6 years of waiting for a new Post 
Office-Federal Building, Council Bluffs resi- 
dents are getting mighty impatient with the 
Government. They want action. 

Community leaders especially are out- 
spoken in their views. Here are the com- 
ments of several picked to reflect the public 
attitude: 

Wayne Teller, mayor: “The building is 
something we need so badly that it would be 
a tremendous letdown to lose it after all 
the effort put forth to secure one.” 

James C. Jenson, postmaster: “Working 6 

- years under the present conditions (in tem- 
porary quarters) has been a serious problem. 
It is difficult to operate efficiently without 
the proper facilities. Besides that, our 
trucks have to load in the street creating a 
traffic block. 

“Personally I think Congress should make 
& direct appropriation for a new building 
instead of trying to finance it under a lease- 
purchase arrangement.” : 

Everett L. Shockey, chamber of commer 
president: “It has been a great disappoint- 
ment to see the delays and unsuccessful bid- 
dings. The people of Council Bluffs have 
been mighty patient without a post office 
all these years, and I think something tangi- 
ble should be done.” 

L. W. Ross, Industrial Foundation presi- 
dent: “The place we have now is a disgrace 
to a city of this size. Our residents are en- 
titled to something better, and some ar- 
rangement should be made to get a new 
building started immediately.” 

Arne E. Hansen, Central Labor Union presi- 
dent: “In the first place it was a mistake to 
tear down the old building without having 
another one to move into right away. A 
small sum of money could have renovated 
the one we had. 

“Congress owes it to Council Bluffs to re- 
build as soon as possible. Our organization 
will write letters to Congressmen to tell 
them how we feel about it.” 

Alfred Andersen, contractor: “It would 
have been a waste of time and money for us 
to bid under the specifications presented. I 
don't see any possibility of getting the 
building here unless the plans are revised to 
bring the cost down and allow a higher rate 
of interest.” 

George Beno, Sr., retailer: “Like everyone 
else in the city, I feel we should have a new 
post office. But how are we going to get one? 
It never will be financed at 4 percent. The 
project will go ‘out the window’ unless a dif- 
ferent method of handling it is arranged.” 

John Duncan, chamber manager: “The 
chamber is set to fight for the building, but 
we still have to find out what we are really 
up against, 
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“We know from the way bids have gone 
that it will cost more than the Government's 
estimate and that money is not available at 
the low interest rate allowed. 

“What we still have to learn is why these 
imitations are being kept on, when the facts 
prove they are impossible.” 


Ninetieth Birthday Anniversary of Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, January 13, Dr. Francis Townsend, 
the man who for many years has been 
espousing the cause of the Nation’s older 
and needy folks, celebrated his 90th 
birthday. I know I need not remind any 
Member of this Congress of the hard, 
persistent fight carried on by Dr. Towns- 
end throughout the years in behalf of 
the betterment of his fellow man. His 
has been a true crusade, and one which, 
I feel certain, will someday bear the 
fruits of victory. 

When Dr. Townsend first started 
forming groups throughout the Nation 
to carry on the fight for his Townsend 
plan many considered him a mere 
dreamer. The Social Security System, 
which was as much an answer to the 
Townsend plan in an effort to head it 
off than anything else, was even being 
called a “cruel hoax” by some. Today 
social security is universally accepted on 
both sides of the aisle and many of the 
improvements made in the System, espe- 
cially during the past few years, are very 
much like the original suggestions made 
by Dr. Townsend many years ago. He 
has seen a shift, however gradual, toward 
his philosophy. I know that on this, 
his 90th birthday, he is still working to- 
ward the day when his dream of a truly 
adequate, universal pension program will 
become a reality. 

His work, and that of the many 
Townsend plan clubs throughout the 
country is more important today than 
ever before. The longer life spans and 
better health of the population has re- 
sulted in an ever greater responsibility 
on society and the Government than at 
any time in our history. The problems 
of the aged can no longer be ignored. 
They must be faced, and faced squarely. 
Dr. Townsend and his followers have 
done just that for many years. He has 
done more than any other single in- 
dividual to help the Nation's older and 
needy citizens by calling attention to 
their problems and organizing the older 
people themselves to work in their own 
behalf. I have worked closely with Dr. 
Townsend on many occasions. He is an 
inspiration to all who come in contact 
with him. He does not look back—only 
forward to those new horizons we all 
dream of, that day when poverty and 
insecurity will be gone from the land and 
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all people will be able to enjoy the 
marvels of this 20th century. I know 
that my colleagues here in the House as 
well as millions of folks throughout the 
country join me in wishing happy birth- 
day to a grand gentleman—Dr, Francis 
Townsend. 


National Civil Service Week: January 13 
Through 19 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues the observance of Na- 
tional Civil Service Week, January 13 
through 19, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Government Employees. 
This week can serve a valuable purpose 
in acquainting the American people with 
the services performed by our civil ser- 
vants, and in familiarizing them with the 
manner by which Government em- 
ployees are selected. It should also em- 
phasize the fact that we must do all we 
can to reestablish the prestige of the civil 
service in the eyes of the American people 
so that able and dedicated young men 
and women will continue to be attracted 
to the public service. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it well to point out 
that the 74-year-old Civil Service Act is 
the taxpayer’s guarantee that the Na- 
tion’s 2 million Government employees 
are hired and keep their jobs solely on 
the basis of ability. Even in the horse- 
and-buggy days America could ill-afford 
the waste, inefficiency, and corruption of 
the spoils system, and in the critical times 
in which we live any departure from the 
principles of impartial selection of the 
best available men and women would be 
a national tragedy. 

I also feel this is a very opportune time 
to caution my colleagues that the gains 
in good government achieved during the 
74 years since the start of the merit sys- 
tem could be wiped out if the civil service 
is no longer able to attract qualified 
men and women. If we insist on paying 
mediocre salaries and fail to match other 
benefits received by workers in private 
industry, we can look forward only to 
mediocre standards of performance in 
future years. This, in the long run, would 
be far more costly to the taxpayer than 
the price of enabling Government em- 
ployees to share in the rising American 
standard of living which they have 
helped to bring about. 

Mr. Speaker, the observance of Na- 
tional Civil Service Week is of par- 
ticular interest to the approximately 
35,000 civil service employees and their 
families residing in my district, which in- 
cludes the great Puget Sound naval ship- 
yard in Bremerton, Wash. I would like 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
these employees, and to all our civil 
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servants. The devotion to duty of these 
people is evidenced by the many em- 
ployee on-the-job suggestions for greater 
efficiency and economy which saved the 
Government more than $100 million last 
year. It is my sincere hope that the civil 
service will be able to continue to attract 
such valuable members. 


Francis J. Mahoney, State Senator 
From New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include two articles printed in the New 
York Herald Tribune and the New York 
Times on the passing of my good friend, 
Francis J. Mahoney, State senator from 
New York. 

Mr. Mahoney was my senator and a 
very dear and good friend of mine. He 
well and truly represented our district 
in the New York State senate. $ 

All his associates, the people of the 
area, and I will miss him. His untimely 
death was a great loss. To his family, I 
extend my sincere condolences. 

The articles follow: - 

[From the New York Times of December 24, 
1956] 
F, J. Manoneyr Dies—Srate Senator, 59— 

DEMOCRATIC MINORITY LEADER SERVED UPPER 

WEST Swe—Memeare or Law FRM 


Francis J. Mahoney, Democratic minority 
leader of the State senate, died yesterday in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, His age was 59. He un- 
derwent a stomach operation last week. 

Senator Mahoney had represented Man- 
hattan’s Upper West Side in the legislature 
since 1943 and was elected on the Demo- 
cratic-Liberal Party ticket this fall for 
another 2-year term. 

He was a graduate of Manhattan College 
and Fordham University Law School, and had 
practiced law since 1923. 

Mr. Mahoney was a member of the law firm 
of Curran, Mahoney, Cohn & Stim,.29 Broad- 
way. Other members include Thomas J. 
Curran, New York Republican county leader, 
former secretary of state of New York and 
recent appointee to the city board of elec- 
tions, and Roy M. Cohn, former chief counsel 
to the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations when it was headed by Sena- 
tor Joser R. McCarruy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin. 

Governor Harriman said yesterday, “Frank 
Mahoney was a true friend and a wise, coura- 
geous, and devoted public servant. He will 
long be missed in Albany.” 

In Schenectady, N. Y. Assembly Speaker 
Oswald D. Heck, a Republican, said, “Frank 
Mahoney was an able legislator and party 
leader who was respected and admired by ail 
his colleagues in the legislature. His genial 
nature won him countless friends who mourn 
his untimely passing.” 

Other tribues were paid by Senator Walter 
J. Mahoney, of Buffalo, Republican majority 
leader; Michael H. Prendergast, of Haver- 
straw, Democratic State chairman; Mayor 
Wagner, and L. Judson Morhouse, Repub- 
lican State chairman. 

SUCCEEDED ELMER QUINN 


Senator Mahoney became the Democratic 
Minority leader of the upper house with the 
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organization of the legislature In 1953 and 
was re-elected in 1955. He succeded Sena- 
tor Elmer F. Quinn, who had died in 1952, 

As the minority leader in a legislature that 
has been called “constitutionally Republi- 
can,” Senator Mahoney presented and de- 
fended the Democratic program and pointed 
out the flaws In the program of the opposi- 
tion . 

The office of minority leader, took on added 
importance with the election of a Democratic 
State administration in 1954. But still, leg- 
islation could be enacted only with the con- 
sent of the Republican majority, This 
found, as a rule, that all good legislation 
originated on the Republican side of the 
aisle. 

There were exceptions. Occasionally the 
Republicans deemed it prudent to have 
bipartisan sponsorship of a bill. Or for 
special reasons, a Democratic bill having 
significance to an individual legislator would 
be passed. 

A bill Senator Mahoney succeeded In get- 
ting enacted provided for a constitutional 
change that permitted the State or its polit- 
ical subdivisions fo supplement the pensions 
of retired public employees. 

The proposal has been put forward largely 
at the urging of retired teachers whose pen- 
sions had been related to the cost of living 
in the early part of the century and were 
so low in many cases as to require supple- 
mentary relief. With the approval of the 


amendment by the voters, the legislature- 


voted to raise pensions to about $1,200. 

As the Democratic spokesman, Senator 
Mahoney also called for presenting in the 
best light the program of the Democratic 
administration in New York City. 

In the prosecution of his duties, he often 
lightened his speeches with an Irish wit, 
He once suggested’ to the Republicans that 
the “life prescrvers” they were offering to 
New York City “might be filled with lead.” 
A congenial person, he had a reputation as 
a raconteur. 
~ Senator Mahoney was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1942 from the 19th Senate District, 
now the 25th, which embraces the 3d and 
5th assembly districts on the west side of 
Manhattan. 

A former president of the Catholic Club 
of the City of New York and of the Manhat- 
tan College Alumni Society, Senator Ma- 
honey was a former director of the New York 
County Lawyers Association and the Inter- 
faith Movement. 

Surviving are 2 daughters, Mrs. Gene 
Cavallero, Jr., and Mrs, Richard J. Rice, and 
2 grandsons. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 24, 1956] 


Francis MAHONEY Dres—LEADER IN STATE 
SENATE 


Francis J. Mahoney, 59, minority leader of 
the State senate since 1953, died yesterday in 
St. Luke’s Hospital. He had been admitted 
to the hospital last Monday and underwent 
surgery for stomach ulcers on Wednesday. 

A Manhattan Democrat, Senator Mahoney 
represented the 25th senatorial ct on 
the upper West Side since January 1, 1943. 
He lived at 515 West End Avenue. 

He was elected temporary minority leader 
late in 1952 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator Elmer F, Quinn, also a Man- 
hattan Democrat. He was selected over the 
opposition of former Mayor Vincent B. Im- 
pellittert and was given the post perma- 
nently in January 1953, at a Democratic cau- 
cus in Albany. 


FAVORED LOTTERIES 


The former mayor was also a member of 
the same West Side Democratic organization, 
but Senator Mahoney was a supporter of 
Tammany leader Carmine G. DeSapio whom 
Mr. Impellitteri was then trying to depose. 
During his career in the State senate, Mr. 
Mahoney handled many Democratic program 
bills dealing with public employees’ pensions, 
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old-age benefits, rent controls, and civil lib- - 
erties, and sought legislative approval for a 
referendum on lotteries to pay for operation 
of hospitals and other public facilities. 

Senator Mahoney was known as a gregari- 
ous man and a worthy strategist in political 
debate. His sense of humor made him pop- 
ular in both parties, although he used his 
wit in telling fashion during speeches on 
the senate floor. He was generally the leader 
of only a small minority during legislative 
sessions, but he kept the Democratic Party’s 
position clear on every issue. 

A lawyer for 33 years, he was a partner 
in the firm of Curran, Mahoney, Cohn & 
Stim, at 29 Broadway. One associate was 
Thomas J, Curran, former secretary of state 
and now New York County Republican 
leader. “He was & man of tremendous ability 
and integrity and as a man and a citizen 
was one of the greatest in my lifetime,” said 
Mr. Curran. 


LAUDED BY HARRIMAN 


On learning of ‘Senator Mahoney's death 
yesterday, Governor Harriman said: “The 
State has lost a valued Senator. I, among his 
many friends, mourn the loss of a personal 
friend and associate.” Lt, Gov. George B. De 
Luca, who is also presiding officer of the 
senate, said he was shocked to hear of the 
Senator's death. “He was a very lovable per- 
son and attentive to his duties as minority 
leader, He was able and experienced and was 
my personal friend for many years,” Mr. De 
Luca said. “He will be missed in the senate.” 

Eugene F. Banigan, Democratic minority 
leader of the assembly, said: “It is with 
heartfelt sympathy that I have learned of the 
loss the Democratic Party of the State of 
New York has suffered. The people of the 
State will learn as the years go on that their 
loss was greater.” $ 

“Frank Mahoney was an able legislator and 
party leader who was respected and admired 
by all his colleagues in the legislature,” said 
Oswald D. Heck, Republican speaker of the 
assembly. “His genial disposition won his 
countless friends who mourn his untimely 
passing.” . 

HEADED CATHOLIC CLUB | 

A native of New York City, Senator Ma- 
honey was graduated from Manhattan Col- 
lege and Fordham Law School, He served as 
president of the Catholic Club of the City of 
New York and had headed the Manhattan 
College alumni society. He was formerly a 
director of the New York County Lawyers 
Association and Interfaith Movement, and 
was a State advocate of the Knights of 
Columbus. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Gene 
Cavallero, jr., and Mrs. Richard J. Rice. 

Mayor Wagner said: “Frank Mahoney was 
an old and dear frieend of mine, I am 
shocked to learn of his death. The city and 
State of New York have lost an outstanding 
and fine public servant. My deepest sym- 
pathy goes to his wonderful family.” 

The Republican majority leader of the 
senate, Walter J. Mahoney, of Buffalo, said, 
“the death of Frank Mahoney comes as a 
deep personal shock to me.” He called him 
“an outstanding legislative leader, a true 
public servant, and a distinct credit to his 
party and his State government.” 


Just 100 Years Ago—Will History Repeat 
Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 AN 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
District of Columbia has been appealing! 
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for the right to vote for a long, Iong time, 
It seems to me that the citizens of the 
Capitol City of these United States 
should have the same privilege and right 
to vote as all other citizens of the several 
States have. This question may be con- 
cluded during this session of Congress 
and thus bring to an end the unfair 
discrimination which has existed here 
for too long. 

Here is a brief reference to this ques- 
tion from the Los Angeles Times by 
Brainerd Dyer, titled “Today in His- 
tory”: 

January 8, 1867, 3 years before the 15th 
amendment was added to the Constitution, 
Congress passed over President Andrew John- 
son’s veto an act giving the elective fran- 
chise in the District of Columbla to all 
male citizens 21 years o@ age and upward 
without any distinction on account of color 
or race, except persons who had voluntarily 
aided “the rebels in the late rebellion.” 

Passed by Congress in the face of over- 
whelming opposition from the white resi- 
dents of the District, who had voted, 7,369 
to 36, against enfranchising the Negroes, 
this act was part of the Republican recon- 
struction program guaranteeing equal rights 
to the ex-slaves. It had been vetoed by 
Johnson because he believed the Negroes 
unprepared for this responsibility and feared 
than an undesirably heavy migration of 
freedmen into the District would result. 

Just as this program failed of its object 
fin the Southern States, so did it fail in 
the District of Columbia. Seven years after 
the passage of this act and following re- 
peated efforts by the whites to secure some 
change, Congress placed the government of 
the District in the hands of commissioners 
appoined by Congress, thus disfranchising 
not only the Negroes but the whites as well, 


Tito’s Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
would like to submit for the considera- 
tion of my distinguished colleagues an 
article about Mr. Tito’s Yugoslavia en- 
titled “The Truth About Tito,” by a 
former Ambassador of Yugoslavia, the 
universally respected Dr. Constantin A. 
Fotitch. This piece was brought to my 
attention by one of the outstanding spe- 
cialists on international relations in our 
beloved Republic, Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, associate editor of World Affairs. 
Although this Maryland scholar, educa- 
tor and diplomat devotes most of his time 
and energy to the promotion of the 
good-neighbor policy, he is also able 
to discuss in a competent manner cur- 
rent events in the brave Hungarian na- 
tion. Only recently, Dr. Thorning was 
successful in establishing in the minds of 
thoughtful readers of the New York 
Times, December 13, 1956, that Presi- 
dent Josip Broz-Tito shares responsibil- 
ity for the horrors of the butchers of 
Budapest. 
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The article by Ambassador Fotitch 
follows: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT Trro 

On June 28, 1948, the free world learned 
with amazement that the Cominform, suc- 
cessor of the disbanded Comintern, had 
ousted Tito, dictator of Yugoslavia and his 
Communist Party, from the family of fra- 
ternal Communist parties. Cominform ac- 
cusations were couched in terms similar to 
those made during the great Soviet purges 
of the thirties against Communist leaders 
who had invoked Stalin’s wrath and were to 
be liquidated by the despot of the Kremlin. 

Tito, considered until then as Moscow’s 
favorite vassal, was indicted of crimes of 
deviation, aggravated by boundless ambi- 
tion, arrogance and conceit. The Comin- 
form indictment, coming out of a blue sky, 
ended with an appeal to the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party to replace Tito and his clique 
with new leadership of the party. 

This appeal brought no result. Tito, un- 
like other comrades who had fallen victims to 
Stalin, was beyond reach of the Kremlin's 
military might and was protected by a very 
efficient secret police of his own. 

The Cominform resolution shocked the 
outer world by its suddenness and violence. 
The much-publicized monolithic unity of 
the Communist bloc had been profoundly 
shaken. The surprise was all the greater 
since Tito was considered a favorite pupil 
of Stalin, one who pursued the communiza- 
tion of his country more forcibly than any 
other leader of the people’s democracies, 

Policy planners and analysts of Commu- 
nist problems were at a loss to find satisfac- 
tory explanation for the violent confiict. 
Scores of reporters, columnists and commen- 
tators deecended on Belgrade to calculate 
how the Western Allies could exploit this un- 
exnected break in the Communist family. 

But while searching for ideological differ- 
ences, most of the experts lost sight of the 
persona! element, which was the fundament71 
reason for the cleavage. Tito himself, al- 
though slow in giving an ideological explana- 
tion for the conflict, helped to promote con- 
fusion, which he needed in order to gain 
Western support in his difficult situation. 

Through effective propaganda, he stressed 
that the only reason for the break was his 
determination not to take orders from the 
Kremlin. He claimed that, above all, he was 
anxious to defend the independence of his 
country, achieved with untold sacrifices and, 
unlike that of the other satellites, without 
the assistance of the Red army. In the face 
of such propaganda, the Western Powers were 
quick to forget that Tito was, and remained, 
an inveterate Communist dictator who main- 
tained himself in power only through the use 
of totalitarian methods, against the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the people of 
Yugoslavia. 

With Stalin in the Kremlin, the conflict 
grew in violence, and as the years passed, 
shifted from party line to governmental level. 
The Soviet and their satellites broke all trade 
relations with Yugoslavia and denounced the 
treaties which rerresented the foundation of 
the Communist “monolithic system.” 

When Tito complained in August 1949, of 
the unfriendly attitude, he received a note 
signed by Molotov which undoubtedly has no 
parallel in the annals of diplomacy. Molotov 
told him bluntly that “in the assertion of the 
Yugoslav Government, every word is a lie.” 


The Soviet note continued that “the Yugo-- 


slav Government has deserted the camp of 
socialism and democracy” and that “it should 
be emphasized that the Soviet Government 
despises deserters. * * * Consequently, the 
Yugoslav Government cannot expect kind- 
ness, or still less, respect, from the Soviet 
Government.” 

So the conflict raged for almost the 7 years 
remaining of Stalin's lifetime. Meanwhile, 
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Tito gradually changed his attitude toward 
the Western Powers. From open hostility, 
typified by the shooting down of unarmed 
American planes in 1946 and by insolent 
propaganda against “warmongers, capitalists, 
and reactionaries,” he began to seek their 
support, without which his regime would 
have collapsed. 

The chasm between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviets seemed to be unbridgeable, and 
Tito's ingenious propaganda presented him 
as a defender of his nation’s independence 
and a leader whom the Western Powers 
should help in their own interest. In urg- 
ing American economic and financial aid, 
Assistant United States Secretary of State 
Perkins, testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, stated that “as 
long as Yugoslavia maintains its independ- — 
ence, it will be a significant factor in weak- 
ening the power and influence of Stalinist 
communism throughout the world.” The 
chairman of the committee, Senator Con- 
NALLY, defending the administration's re- 
Guest for $70 million in emergency aid to 
Yugoslavia, told the Senate: “We need to 
maintain that strength on the side of free- 
dom.” 

Aid was also called for in the name of 
strategic interest, to enable Tito to preserve 
his military potential. It was taken for 
granted that Tito’s 32 divisions would fight 
on the side of the democracies in a show- 
down between East and West. The con- 
sul of the American Embassy in Belgrade 
made an enthusiastic statement to the press 
to the effect that: “There is no better in- 
vestment for us today in the world, dollar 
for dollar, than aid to Tito.” 

In such a favorable atmosphere Tito re- 
ceived from the Western Powers, mainly from 
the United States, between 1949 and 1956, 
grants, gifts, loans, and long-term credits 
of more than $1 billion. From 1951, Tito 
also began to receive United States military 
aid, the total amount of which remains un- 
disclosed but is reliably estimated at over 
$500 million. (A resolution of Congress on 
July 26, 1956, discontinued further shipment 
of arms to Yugoslavia.) 

The policy of aid to Tito was supported 
by the argument that his rebellion against 
Stalin could become contagious and that the 
satellite countries, even Red China, might 
follow his example. Therefore, the spreading 
of Titoism could conceivably be a fatal blow 
to the whole Soviet system and its policy of 
world domination. 

After Stalin’s death his successors set 
about removing all obstacles for a reconcilia- 
tion with Tito. Neither Stalin's enmity nor 
ideological barriers stood in the way of end- 
ing what an editorial in Pravda called a 
senseless conflict so harmful to world com- 
munism and to the building of socialism. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin spared no effort 
in placating Tito. Attacks against Tito were 
discontinued, as were the newspaper criti- 
cisms, radio broadcasts and pamphlets. 
Steps were taken immediately to restore nor- 
mal diplomatic relations. Soviet leaders 
made frequent statements about the reece 
tablishment of friendly relations between 
the two Socialist countries. Tito recipro- 
cated their desire for reconciliation, but pro- 


» ceeded cautiously so as not to endanger the 


generous military aid he had been receiving 
from the Western democracies. 

These efforts at reconciliation were cli- 
maxed by the spectacular and humiliating 
visit of Khrushchey and Bulganin to Tito in 
May 1955, barely 2 years after Stalin's death. 
The visit ended with a long declaration is- 
sued in Belgrade on June 2, which embodied 
Tull agreement on several important issues 
dividing the free and the Communist worlds. 
True, party relations were not mentioned in 
this declaration, nor did Tito formally join 
the Communist community. Western corre- 
spondents took great satisfaction in Tito's 
propaganda statements that the visit was on 
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purely a governmental level. They forgot, 

however, that in a Communist state, it is im- 

possible to draw a line between the govern- 
- ment and the party. 

The Soviet leaders had Teasons to 
be satisfied with their pilgrimage to the 
man whom with Stalin they had labeled 
deserter, traitor, and Judas. They reached 
jan understanding with him on such impor- 
tant Issues as Red China, Formosa, the 
reunification of Germany, European secu- 
rity and disarmament, and secured his col- 
laboration In the diplomatic field. 

Since the Belgrade visit, progress has been 
achieved toward close collaboration with 
Tito, and for restoration of the unity of the 
Communist bloc, but on lines different from 
those rigidly imposed by Stalin, The Soviet 
Tulers extended large credits to Tito—200 
million, in addition to 20 million granted 
by Poland and 75 million by Czechoslovakia, 
Then, when Tito made his state visit to 
Moscow, he was received with unprecedented 
lavishness. Knowing his boundless vanity 
and ambition, the Soviet leaders went out 
of the way to flatter the dictator of Yugo- 
Slavia. Unlike the visit to Belgrade, Tito's 
Visit did not remain a purely governmental 
affair. This time even this fiction was 
dropped. Before leaving for Moscow, Tito's 
Foreign Minister, Koca Popovic, declared that 
the visit would afford the leaders of the 
two countries many opportunities to dis- 
cuss the possibilities for the achievement of 
Socialism in the world. 

In most statements, the phrase “achieve- 
Ment of socialism’ was used in Aesopian 
language instead of communism. However, 
in a speech in Leningrade on June 6, Tito 
Openly stated that “we will do everything 
and strive to make the friendship between 
Our peoples become closer, to make our co- 
Operation useful for both sides and for the 
Construction of socialism and communism.” 

The real importance of Tito’s visit lies 
In the establishment of cordial relations 
with the Soviets on both governmental and 
Party planes. ‘Tito probably did not sign 
any formal treaty of alliance or military 
convention, but in a speech in Stalingrad he 
declared that “Yugoslavia in time of peace 
as in time of war will march shoulder to 
Shoulder with the Soviet Union.” Despite 
his statement to the American Ambassador 
in Moscow that his speech was misquoted 
by the press, the reliability of the AP and 
Reuter's correspondents is certainly to be 
more trusted than Tito’s denial. Moreover, 
Marshal Zhukov, in receiving the award of 
the highest Yugoslav decoration, stated: 
“Soviet and Yuzgoslay military forces are 
Struggling to maintain peace; but should war 
be imposed upon us, we would struggle 
Shoulder to shoulder for the benefit of man- 
Kind.” 

The visit of Tito demonstrated that the 
Unity of purposes between the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia has been restored on more 
Solid grounds than during Stalin’s lifetime. 
There was no need to sign a formal treaty 
hor would Tito, still anxious not to burn all 
his bridges to the West, and especially to 
the United States, have gone that far. More- 
Over, the Soviet rulers prefer to let him 
Play his role of independent. 

Their firat objective is to destroy the sys- 
tem of collective security so painstakingly 
built up by the United States and to break 
the solidarity of the western allies. In these 
efforts they can count on the support of 
Tito, He has already taken a Gefinite stand 
against NATO, stating repeatedly that he 
would never join that organization. He has 
Publicly taken an equally hostile stand 
against the Baghdad Pact, another link in 
the allied chain of collective security. He 
has taken no steps to lessen the persecution 
Of Catholics in Yugoslavia, At the United 
Nations, his delegation has never sided in 
any controversial issue with the United 
States, and even at the height of his conflict 
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with Stalin, his delegation voted against the 
action of the U. N. in Korea and against the 
resolution branding Red China as aggressor. 

With Colonel Nasser, Tito has established 
the closest collaboration, teaching him how 
to deal with the Western Powers.. Tito has 
disclosed that Nasser told him, as long ago 
as 1954, that he was going to nationalize 
the Suez Canal. Nasser's coup against the 
canal, coming a few days after their meeting 
at Belgrade and Brioni, would hardly haye 
been carried out without Tito’s encourage- 
ment and the Soviet agreement. Toasting 
Nasser in Belgrade on July 16, 1956, Tito 
saluted the full agreement reached between 
them on many important international 
issues. 

The surprise September visit of Khrush- 
Chev to the island of Brioni and Tito’s equally 
sensational trip to Yalta is another demon- 
stration of the Soviet determination to es- 
tablish close cooperation with the dictator 
of Yugoslavia. These meetings were 
shrouded in mystery, and explained as purely 
social and for recreational purposes. The 
clue to the meetings is found in the Soviet 
efforts to be prepared for any event arising 
from the situation in the Middle East, 

However, in his speech at Pula on Novem- 
ber 11, Tito revealed the chief subject of 
his talks with Khrushchev. They had been 
focused upon the relations of Russia with 


the satellite countries. Apparently the two __ 


dictators did not see eye to eye on this sub- 
ject. “They (the Soviet leaders) had cer- 
tain wrong and defective views on relations 
with these countries—with Poland, Hungary, 
and others,” Tito explained. The reconcilia- 
tion between Tito and the Kremlin, which 
had seemed so cordial in June, began to 
show signs of serious strain in September. 

The latest events show the Yugoslavian 
qaictator in the role of friendly critic of all 
that Russia has done in Hungary and Poland. 

The Hungarian revolt in October against 
Eno Gero’s 3-month rule was a vindication of 
Tito’s warning to Khrushchev at Yalta. In 
his speech at Pula he indicated that he re- 
garded Gero’s blindness and blundering as 
the cause of the Hungarian crisis. 

But Tito made clear that he approved the 
second Russian intervention, after Gero was 
replaced. He approved it on the ground that 
“reactionaries” had captured the revolt and 
had begun a “general .massacre"’ of Hun- 
garian Communists. On November 21, this 
whitewash of Russia was confirmed by the 
vote of the Yugoslav representative in the 
United Nations General Assembly against 
the resolution calling for withdrawal of the 
Soviet forces. 

Like the Soviets, Tito In this pronounce- 
ment accuses the Hungarian revolutionaries 
of being led by “fascists, imperialists, and 
reactionary forces” who were not only against 
Rakosi and Gero but “against socialism in 
general” and the Soviets were therefore faced, 
he declared, with the dilemma—chaos, catas- 
trophe, civil war, and counter revolution— 
or the lesser evil, armed intervention of their 
troops. He admits this was an error, but 
“if with their intervention they save social- 
ism in Hungary, then," Tito said, “it was 
necessary and all this will one day become 
positive.” 

His position is that he is anxious to save 
socialism in Hungary because he is conscious 
that a debacle of socialism in that country 
would engulf the imposed Communist dis- 
tatorships of Central and Eastern Europe 
including Yugoslavia, where the Commu- 
nists enjoy no more support than their com- 
rades in Hungary. He pleads, almost im- 
plores, with the Soviet rulers to grant more 
autonomy to their satellites as the only 
way to relieve the pressure of the oppressed 
peoples and thus save communism. 

Those westerners who have seen in Tito 
& possible ally in the anti-Communist fight 
must now sharply revise their opinion in the 
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light of the events of 1956. Tito is still a 
doctrinaire Communist. 

Tito and Titoism do not lead us to a win- 
ning anti-Communist road. They will lead 
the West only to confusion. After the Pula 
speech, there can no longer be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion in the free world on 
where Tito stands on communism. 


Two Hundredth Anniversary of Birth of 
Alexander Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the New York Times of January 11, 1957, 
calls attention to the fact that a valiant 
soldier in the Revolution, one of the 
founders of our Government, and our 
first Secretary of the Treasury, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, was born on January 11, 
1757—200 years ago. 

In this connection, under the Place of 
Hamilton, it speaks as follows: 


We begin today a series of celebrations of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. His place in our history 
and tradition is somewhat different from 
that of any other statesman or Founding 
Father. 

Hamilton is known to many persons as a 
financial genius who laid the foundation of 
sound fiscal policy for the young Republic. 
He is known to others as the federalist and 
conservative who stressed the role of a strong 
and unified state. He is sometimes remem- 
bered for his bitter quarrels with Thomas 
Jefferson, in which he was by no means al- 
ways right. And he is always remembered 
for his untimely and tragic death. 

But the hold that Hamilton has always 
had on the American Imagination lies, surely, 
in his invincible youth. His powers came to 
fruition so early as to be astonishing. He 
was never an elder statesman. He was, even 
until his death, an essentially young man 
whose very boldness had the touch of genius. 

He symbolized, in a sense, the youth of the 
Republic itself. His own meteoric career 
showed what could be done in a new world. 
And the fact that he represented conserva- 
tism in many fields showed that the im- 
petuous spirit of youth could be wedded to 
the colder decisions of maturity. 

In all our history Hamilton is somehow 
different, and yet he belongs peculiarly to 
us. We are richer for his heritage and for 
his memory. We honor him now in justified 
pride. 


Mr. Speaker, a quotation from the 
Washington Post of the same date is also 
in point. Referring to Hamilton as “a 
leader whose vision of American great- 
ness had matchless sweep,” it states: 


He was first of all a nation builder whose 
ideas, like a steel framework, underlie the 
structure of our Government; events have 
proved right Hamilton's contention that a 
vigorous (though delimited) central Federal 
power was essential to the growth of Ameri- 
can power. Asa fighter for independence, as 
co-author of the immortal Federalist, as Sec- 
retary of Treasury who gave the infant Re- 
public sturdy fiscal legs, and above all as a 
champion of free and powerful America— 
that is how Hamilton would want, and de- 
serves, to be remembered. 
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It Was Senator George’s Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on December 19, Mr. H. T. McIntosh, of 
the Albany Herald, Albany, Ga., wrote a 
personal column of comment and remi- 
niscence entitled “It was Senator 
George’s Party” covering the activities 
at Radium Springs, Ga., where many of 
his friends and the Georgia delegation 
in Congress gathered to honor Senator 
George. = č 

Mr. McIntosh’s column has been se- 
lected by the Dixie Business magazine as 
the outstanding column of the year in 
1956, and an appropriate award has been 
given Mr. McIntosh in recognition of this 
selection. 

It was my pleasure to be present on 
this occasion and join with other Georg- 
ians in paying tribute to our beloved 
statesman, Senator Walter F. George, 
who for better than 3 decades served my 
native State with honor and distinction. 

Mr. McIntosh’s column gives an excel- 
lent account of this event, and I take 
pleasure in inserting it herewith: 

[From the Albany Herald of December 19, 
1956] 
Ir Was Senator GEORGE'S PARTY 
(By H. T. McIntosh) 

Monday evening's gathering at Radium 
Springs was a brilliant occasion which 
brought together a notable company of men 
and women from many walks of life. Every 
county in this section of Georgia was repre- 
sented, and men prominent in national, 
State, county, and municipal governments 
were on hand to honor Senator and Mrs. 
Walter F, George. 

On January 3 Senator George will have’ 
completed 34 years of continuous service in 
the upper branch of Congress. He was not 
a candidate for reelection in the September 
primary, and immediately on learning of the 
Georgian’s decision President Eisenhower 

him to become his personal NATO 
representative. Senator George accepted the 
appointment, and the announcement was 
universally acclaimed. As chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, of 
which he had long been a member before 
assuming the chairmanship, he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the complex prob- 
lems constantly arising in connection with 
Washington's relations with other govern- 
ments. 

The principal speaker at Monday evening's 
testimonial dinner honoring Senator and 
Mrs. George was Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
whose glowing tribute to the statesman with 
whom he has served in the Senate for more 
than 20 years was revealing and heartwarm- 
ing. Florida's Senator GEORGE A, SMATHERS 
was toastmaster, and his words of affection 
and high praise for the man who will quit 
the Senate on January 3 will be long re- 
membered. 

Albany’s Mayor W. F. McAfee’s words of 
cordial welcome were sincere and fitting. 

The president general of the National So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Hon. Eugene P. Carver, Jr., flew down from 
Boston to present the gold medal which is 
the society's highest honor to a great Geor- 
gian whose reputation for rugged character, 
high ability, and intellectual honesty is lim- 
ited neither by sectional lines nor political 
partisanship. 
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Nor eould there haye been a more fitting 
occasion than Monday evening's testimonial 
dinner for the announcement of Senator 
George's selection as Man of the South for 
1956. This honor is conferred annually on a 
southerner who has made an outstanding 
contribution to his (or her) section's progress 
or achievement in science, one of the profes- 
sions, industrial development, religion, edu- 
cation, or improvement of human relations. 
Interested citizens are eligible to vote, and 
the only cost of voting is a 3-cent stamp on 
a letter addressed to Col. Hubert Lee, editor 
and publisher of Dixie Business, Decatur, Ga. 

Colonel Lee attended the testimonial din- 
ner, and he graciously honored me by com- 
missioning me to present to Senator George 
the framed citation naming him as the 
llth recipient of the honor. The 1955 
Man of the South was Editor-Publisher 
Wilton E. Hall, of Anderson, S. C. In 1954 
the award went to Methodism's Bishop Ar- 
thur J. Moore, whore 1953 predecessor was 
Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones, consistent 
champion cf clean-sportsmanship not only 
on golf courses and athletic fields but wher- 
ever men and women meet in competitive 
rivalry. 

Present also Monday evening were mem- 
bers of the Georgia House delegation and 
their ladies, Senator-elect HERMAN TAL- 
MADGE and Mrs. Talmadge; United States Dis- 
trict Judge T. Hoyt Davis and others promi- 
nent in Georgia and other States. Second 
District Representative and Mrs. J. L. PILCHER 
were seated on the speaker's platform, and 
it was Mr. Pr.cHer who presented to Sen- 
ator George on behalf of a number of south- 
west Georgia friends, a beautiful 1957 model 
car. The Herald's James H. Gray welcomed 
the testimonial dinner guests and presented 
Senator SMATHERS, who presided as toast- 
master. 

Senator George responded with deep feel- 
ing to the tributes paid him. Speaking 
extemporaneously, he named those to whom 
he felt particularaly indebted, but his thanks 
were to a host numbering thousands near 
and far. He mentioned the difficult prob- 
lems facing today’s world, and challenged 
those who love and are loyal to America to 
face whatever lies ahead with faith, courage, 
and devotion. His audience of 450 gave him 
an ovation. 

These are a few of the sidelights of a 
memorable occasion in the history of Albany 
and southwest Georgia, which Radium 
Springs alone could have handled, and 
Horace Caldwell and his capable staff have 
been highly complimented on the manner in 
which they rose to the occasion—one of those 
occasions which, it is well to say in passing 
are “good for the soul” of 3 city, its neigh- 
bors and its friends. It will long be remem- 
bered by those who were privileged to have 
part in it. And it was an extremely busy 
evening for newsmen, photographers, and TV 
cameramen, 


To the Free World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing verse was written by Lucille L. Zink, 


of Fort Wayne, Ind. Because it catches, 


I believe, the spirit of the true Hungarian 
patriots, I wanted to share it with other 
Members, and hence ask that it be in- 
cluded, by unanimous consent, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


. January 14 


To THE FREE WORLD PROM THE HUNGARIAN 
Deap 

Grieve not for us. Remember, if you will, 
some men within themselves alone transcend 
their small beginning and their tragic end, 
and we are of them. In our last release of 
misdirected effort we found peace greater 
than any you have ever known, who do not 
understand the glorious feeling of wild truth, 
reeling. 

Care for our living, but please do it gently. 
Kindness can be a cruel and terrible thing 
when it lacks understanding. Do not touch 
minds torn, hearts drenched with our em- 
bittered glory. Spare them your questions— 
and your oratory. Be quite now. Give them 
your silent things. Words only bruise. The 
sun, the stars, the rain alone can heal, 

Thanks for your good intentions, If, 
among us, there are those few who had ex- 
pected more the fault is ours. Nor do we 
question why some men dare but to live, oth- 
ers to die. (We believe to do it nobly is still 
wise.) Look to your own, your individual 
soul, where the reflection of our hallowed 
carnage is left forever now, to make you 
whole. 

The only thing that we have left to give 
you we offer calmly now—for we forgive you. 


William C. McCollom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my dear friends and an outstand- 
ing public servant, William C. McCollom, 
retired temporarily from public office on 
January 1. On December 6, 1956, the 
grateful citizens of Suffolk County ten- 
dered him a testimonial dinner at La- 
Grange Restaurant in the town of Baby- 
lon. 


“Bil” McCollom will always be known 
as “Sheriff.” Twenty-three years ago he 
became Suffolk's sheriff. All during 
those years he has honestly and dili- 
gently served the American people. He 
was more than a sheriff; he was a gentle- 
man and a scholar. He owns, for ex- 
ample, one of the finest Currier and Ives 
collections in the world. He has been 
helped during these many years by his 
beautiful wife, Katherine, 

It is a genuine privilege for me to in- 
sert for posterity his farewell address, 
which follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished guests, neighbors, and friends, it 
would be somewhat inept for me to tell you 
that this wonderful reception was a com- 
plete surprise, It would be much more 
honest for me to say that it would have 
been a great disappointment, if on the eve 
of my retirement, I did not have the op- 
portunity to express my thanks and tell all 
of you how gracious and helpful you have 
always been over these many years, It has 
been a wonderful experience to have had the 
pleasure of knowing and working with you. 
Of course, I am overwhelmed this evening; 
who wouldn't be? It is a wonderful tribute 
to any individual, never. to be forgotten. 

There was a similar party to this, almost— 
if not on the anniversary of this one, at 
Canoe Place, just 22 years ago. It was & 
cold, blustery, December night with snow 
on the ground and I am very happy to see 
many here this evening who were present on 
that occasion. It was to celebrate my elec- 
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tion as sheriff of Suffolk County. At that 
time, I promised you good folks that I would 
never let you down. I never have and what's 
more, I never will, 

My retirement does not mean that my 
interest in politics will lessen in any way. 
I always want to be considered one of you. 
I will still labor in the vineyard, regardiess 
of the reward. Would that more people 
would take pride in the party of their choice 
and be willing to give service to that party 
as you folks have so abundantly when the 
chips were down. The two-party system that 
we call politics is the real life blood of self- 
government. It will not 16ng survive if you 
or I fail to give service so necessary to keep 
that blood in circulation. Politics is not a 
whim or fancy to be buffetted:about by the 
winds. It is the philosophy of government 
so aptly expressed by Lincoln—‘of, by, and 
for the people.” 

When I recall the tremendous growth of 
our county, encouraged and developed by 
you folks, I am very proud of your achieve- 
ments. It is folks like you that make com- 
munities. This requires patience, foresight, 
and understanding of people and their 
problems. 

Communities don't grow unless they are 
fostered by folks like you, In your com- 
munities you are the representatives of the 
Major political party of our county. You 
have done a grand job and deserve great 
credit, 

One of the most satisfactory rewards of 
Public office, is the many acquaintances that 
ripen into real personal friendships. As I 
look around the room, I see many present 
this evening who have traveled a great dis- 
tance at considerable sacrifice to themselves 
to be with us. It makes me very happy and 
proud to haye a host of friends like you. 
Friends and friendships cannot be bought 
and I. consider my friends, so representative 
here this evening, the greatest achievement 
in my life. 

“Who steals my purse, steals trash. But, 
he that filches from me my good name robs 
me of that which not enriches him and 
makes me poor indeed.” 

That could be applied to some of the rash, 
Preelection statements of today, to the free- 
dom some folks teke with the good name of 
Others. I hope this will never lead to decent, 
competent people declining the opportunity 
of aspiring to public office. 

I know of nothing that thrives on neglect 
and nothing can be successful without par- 
ticipation by those interested. And, to those 
who have worked with me these many years 
in the sheriff's office, I must pay my humble 
Tespects and deepest gratitude. It has been 
Swell working with you and you have done 
an excellent job. You have been a credit 
to the Republican Party. And, the resi- 
dents of Suffolk County believe in you as 
evidenced by their endorsement of our ad- 
ministration on six occasions. And, it is to 
these high-grade, intellectual people that 
Wwe must answer and not to the whipper- 
snappers in our midst, 

I would be very remiss if I failed to ac- 
Knowledge with profound thanks and grati- 
tude, the friendly help and cooperation that 
I was favored with from the county board of 
~ Supervisors and all other county officials. I 
could also include the town and village gov- 


ernments and all the law -enforcement 


&gencies—county, town, and village. I have 
&lways found them most anxious and willing 
When called upon, 

I aiso wish to thank the judiciary. During 
My many years, and on any and all occa- 
Sions, I have appreciated their cooperative 
and friendly advice. It is very refreshing to 
See the courts of our sister county of Nas- 
Sau—and also Suffolk—represented here 
tonight. I feel very highly honored. 

Those of you who have not had the pleas- 
ure of knowing my successor, Charlie 
Dominy, personally have something very 
Pleasant to look forward to. A grand fellow, 
Who will do credit to the high office of sheriff 
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and a credit to the Republican Party. who 
sponsored him. Charlie, I am positive you 
will receive the fine cooperation from the 
county officials that I have enjoyed, and I 
want to assure you that anything that I can 
do to assist will be a pleasure. E 

And then my thoughts turn to the many 
stalwarts of our party who have passéd on. 
Men and women that I have worked with 
and who were so very helpful in the early 
years of my baptism in politics. 

My memory goes back to Congressman 
Fred Hicks and Bob Bacon, of Nassau 
County; Will Robbins and Harry Lee; Hon. 
George Furman, Fred Pulver, Henry Tuthill, 
Uncle George Thompson, Gus Hildreth, Pop 
De Bragga, of Queens County, and my very 
personal friend and under sheriff, Ike Tut- 
hill, Brad Thorpe, John Downs, Sheriff Jake 
Dreyer, Frank Geiger, Frank Kraupa, Frank 
Markvart and more recently, Bob Schur; 
Justices Griffith, Harris, and Anninio; and 
Jennie Jones Duval, Jean Raynor, Elizabeth 
Oakley, and Jessie Evanhoe. 

I know there are many others but these 
names come before me at the moment. I 
wonder if it wouldn't be nice just to have 
a standing moment of prayer in recogni- 
tion of these men and women who have 
labored in our cause and laid the foundation 
for the grand organization that we have in 
this county today. And, while paying our 
respects to those who have passed on, could 
we, at the same time, have a silent prayer 
for those who would be here tonight if they 
were physically able. I am thinking of our 
friends, Skipper Horton, John Clinton Rob- 
bins, Ellis Terry, and I am sure there are 
many others. 

In accepting this wonderful token of 
esteem, I must confess my inability to do 
justice to such a wonderful occasion. Words 
fail to express my real thoughts. This 
honor falls to but a few. It was swell of 
you and this night will always be a land- 
mark in my life. It will recall the warm 
friendliness that I have enjoyed with you 
over these many years, demonstrated so sin- 
cerely here this evening. which I hope will 
always continue. This generous expression 
of good will so evident, is so typical of those 
who comprise our great party in Suffolk 
County. 

May God bless each and every one of you. 


Resolution of Milwaukee Common Council 
Opposing the Exemption of Natural Gas 
Producers From Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS . 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957. 


Mr.REUSS. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
present herewith a recent resolution of 
the Milwaukee Common Council oppos- 
ing the exemption of natural gas pro- 
ducers from regulation: 


Resolution relating to the city of Milwaukee 
actively participating in actions to oppose 
the exemption of natural gas producers 
from regulation during the year 1957 


Whereas the city of Milwaukee historically 
has registered its opposition to legislation 
which would free from necessary regulation 
independent producers of natural gas from 
the provisions of the Natural Gas Act; and 

Whereas it appears likely according to 
recent press reports that an attempt will 
once more be made to press for the enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress during 1957 
which would free independent producers of 
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natural gas from necessary regulation under 
the provisions of the Natural Gas Act; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the mayor, the 
deputy city attorney, and such members of 
the committee on public utilities as may 
be designated by the president of the com- 
mon council, be and they are hereby au- 
thorized to appear and testify on behalf of 
the city of Milwaukee before congressional 
committees holding hearings on legislation 
which has for its objective the freeing of 
independent producers of natural gas from. 
regulation under the provisions of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the mayor and the deputy 
city attorney be and they are hereby au- 
thorized to take all steps within their power 
to oppose the passage of legislation which 
would have for its objective the freeing of 
independent producers from regulation 
under the provisions of the Natural Gas Act; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the mayor and the city 
attorney’s office be and they are hereby au- 
thorized to confer with other municipal 
and State officials in cooperating in oppos- 
ing legislation which would free independ- 
ent producers of natural gas from regula- 
tion under the provisions of the Natural 
Gas Act; and be it further A 

Resolved, That the city of Milwaukee be 
on record in opposition to legislation which 
would free independent producers from reg- 
ulation under the provisions of the Natural 
Gas Act, and that a certified copy of this 
resolution may be presented by the mayor 
and the city attorney's office to congressional 
committees, and for such other purposes as 
may be required, evidencing the city's offi- 
cial position with respect to legislation 
which would attempt to free from regula- 
tion under the provisions of the Natural Gas 
Act independent producers of natural gas. 


The Late Honorable Carl Hinshaw 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


“Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiang 
(Mr. Beamer]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bership in this body has many com- 
pensations and also many moments of 
anguish. One of the great compensa- 
tions is that we can and do associate with 
big men. I thought of Carl HINSHAW 
as one of those men whom we all consider 
big because his influence extended far 
beyond the halls of this Congress. The 
moments of anguish that we all share are 
those moments when people like CARL 
HinsHaw depart and leave us behind. 

We know that his reward will be great 
and that his reward already has been 
great because he served with the satis- 
faction of knowing that he was rendering 
a service to his family, to his community, 
and to his Nation. 

I am sure all of us from the Middle 
West, from Indiana especially, think of 
him as a Hoosier because, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] so well 
expressed it, he had his roots in our 
State, and he often talked to me about 
the things back home. So we feel that 
he had many homes, one of them being 
in Indiana, but we like to think of him as 
typically an American rather than be- 
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longing to any one section. Now he be- 
longs to the ages, and we are happy to 
cherish his memory. 

I join with his colleagues in expressing 
sympathy to his family. 


Amending the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day reintroduced three bills providing for 
amendments to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938. During the last session of Con- 
gress hearings were had on the previous 
bills before the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Communications, Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, on July 12, 1956, and the testi- 
mony printed. No report or action was 
taken on said legislation. 

Briefly said bills provide as follows: 

One will by amendment of section 601 
(a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938— 


- title 49 United States Code, section 551 


(a)—raise the visibility minimums now 
in effect for aircraft having more than 
2 engines from 200-feet to 600 feet and 
for aircraft having 1 or 2 engines from 
400 feet to 1,200 feet in their ingress and 
egress at the airports. I am informed 
that the ceilings as set forth in the bill 
could, depending on wind velocity and 
other weather conditions, permit an hori- 
zontal vision or from 3 to 6 miles. I 
know, Mr. Speaker, that my colleagues 
are well aware of the tragic accidents 
which have occurred all over the country 
and that they will agree with me that 
many are, to a great extent, caused by 
fiying in bad weather. In New York 
City, at La Guardia and Idlewild Air- 
ports, there have wrought devastation 
and tragedy, usually during heavy fog, 
when planes are on instrument fiying. 
Recently in testimony before a Senate 
committee, in answer to a question put 
by Senator Hotianp, J. H. Tippets, Di- 
rector of the Office of Federal Airways 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
stated: : 

Since 1950 instrument approaches to air- 
ports have increased 195 percent. 


And the two main causes of air crashes 
are increased flying in bad weather and 
structural failures. At this same hearing 
Arvin O. Basnight, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, stated: 

If the airlines are to meet their schedules 


they have to fiy under weather conditions 
that are both good and bad. 


Is it not reasonable, Mr. Speaker, to 
endeavor to set up the best regulations 
possible to prevent the increase in the 
number of accidents and the number of 
lives lost? The record is clear that the 
increase in instrument approaches 
greatly exceeds that of any other phase 
of air operations. It has been said that 
the enactment of this bill would substi- 
tute the arbitrary determination of an 
inflexible statute for the expert judg- 
ment of the Federal agencies responsible 
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for regulating aviation. I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, what are we to do when these 
agencies fail to act—we have a respon- 
sibility which I trust we will not shirk 
for fear of offending the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration or the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. I do not agree that this 
legislation will curtail civil air transpor- 
tation but to the contrary contend that 
it will make for better and safer air 
transportation. 

One will by amendment of subsection 
(a) of section 902 of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938—title 49, United States 
Code, section 622 (a) —provide that crim- 
inal penalties of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
will apply to violations of civil air safety 
regulations. The purpose and effect of 
this legislation would be to make willful 
violation of any provision of title VI of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act or of any order, 
rule, or regulation issued thereunder a 
Federal crime. This would be in addi- 
tion to the sanctions currently in effect, 
to wit, the civil penalties. I need not 
point out, Mr. Speaker, that there have 
been in the past and undoubtedly will in 
the future be cases of what is commonly 
referred to as hedgehopping and buz- 
zing. These acts are separate and apart 
from violations of flight patterns and 
approach landing patterns in the various 
airports. The record of complaints to 
the National Air Transport Coordinating, 
Committee and other agencies convine- 
ingly substantiate the fact that, in spite 
of all assurances to the peoples affected 
in the areas surrounding La Guardia and 
Idlewood, approach patterns, directly 
contrary to those approved, have been 
and are being used. Present civil pen- 
alties are no deterrent. I believe, if 
criminal sanctions are imposed, they will 
prove helpful in avoiding cases where 
activities involving the operation of air- 
craft have been so callous and so in dis- 
regard of the rights of others as to be 
intentional and deliberate wrongful acts. 

One will, by amendment of the first 
section of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938—title 49, United States Code, sec- 
tion 401—prohibit jet-propelled aircraft 
from using airports located in densely 
populated areas and located wholly or 
partially within the boundaries of any 
city having a population of 1 million in- 
dividuals, or more. This legislation does 
not apply to military aircraft. 

I want to begin my discussion on this 
bill by saying that I and all who favor 
this legislation are well aware that jet 
transportation is well on the way—we 
make no mistake about that. The prob- 
lem, however, is to manage it so that life 
on the ground will be undisturbed. Ad- 
mittedly, the jet of today is still in its 
infancy as far as use in commercial air 
transportation is concerned. In the lat- 
ter part of 1955, the Port of New York 
Authority’denied permission for a Comet 
IO, the British experimental jet airliner, 
to land in any of the New York airports, 
primarily because of the noise. There 
have been assurances that every effort 
will be made by the various manufactur- 
ers to meet this challenge by the time 
they expect to have jets in operation, in 
1959. While in the experimental stage, 
this legislation will serve a useful pur- 
pose in preventing use of airports in 
defensely populated areas. It was re- 
cently admitted that jet-age planes fiy 
too fast for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
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istration Air Control System. If this be 
so, and there seems to be no question but 
that this problem has been at least su- 
perficially studied, we should not risk 
the possibility of serious consequences in 
loss of life and property. It has also 
been found that hazardous noises are a 
new problem for Uncle Sam. Hearing 
loss and diseases of the ear—many 
caused by jet engine noises—cost the 
Federal Government more than $54 mil- 
lion last year, according to Army-Navy- 
Air Force Journal. To put it another 
way, “An ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are several motives 
which prompted the introduction of this 
legislation, and my colleagues should 
know of them. 

First. In my congressional district is 
located the largest international airport 
in the country, to wit, Idlewild Airport. 
This airport is used almost exclusively for 
international transportation of both 
freight and passengers. 

Second. There have been many tragic 
accidents all over the country which have 
to a great extent been caused by flying 
in bad weather when visibility was almost 
nil, but I will confine myself to those in 
the vicinity of the airports, to wit, La 
Guardia and Idlewild, in the city of New 
York, which bear mute evidence of the 
devastation and-tragedy which I know 
these bills I have introduced will go far 
in correcting. 

Let us remember, Mr. Speaker, that in 
April 1952, 5 persons were killed and 4 
houses were destroyed when a plane 
crashed in Jamaica, Queens County, 
N. Y., after it missed its landing at Idle- 
wild Airport. Again in October 1953, two 
persons were killed and others injured 
when a plane crashed while taking off in 
fog at LaGuardia Airport. Then, the 
most tragic of all, on December 18, 1954, 
when an Italian DC-6-B airliner roared 
low over homes and densely populated 
areas in the vicinity of Idlewild Airport, 
not once but three times, and finally on 
a fourth approach ripped into a Jamaica 
Bay pier, burst into flames and sank in 
the water—the toll, 26 persons killed. It 
is not hard to imagine that this plane, 
lost in the fog, could just as easily have 
fallen and crashed into homes with all 
of the devastation and destruction of 
both people and property. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let it be distinctly 
understood that this legislation was not 
introduced to impede progress in aviation 
but has as its purpose, wholly and solely, 
the creation of greater safety for the air 
travelers and for the safety of men, 
women, and children who make their 
homes near airports, It is our duty to 
adopt this legislation. 


Deportation of Egyptian Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on z 
HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 
Mr. DELLAY. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following resolution: 
Whereas the Government of Egypt has, 
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embarked upon a program of terror and 
persecution reminiscent of the Hitler era 
against the entire Jewish community in 
Egypt consisting of about. 50,000 persons; 
and 

Whereas Jewish deportees have already 
arrived in various parts of Europe haying 
been compelled to abandon their property 
and flee from Egypt in destitute condition; 
and 

Whereas Jewish professionals have had 
their Mcenses revoked and are denied the 
Tight to practice their professions; and 

Whereas persons of the Jewish faith haye 
been subjected to arbitrary arrests and un- 
lawful ‘selzure of ‘property by the Govern- 
Ment of Ezypt, and have been deprived of 
their enterprises and assets; and 

Whereas there has been put into effect 
discriminatory practices with respect to the 
employment of Jews, as a result of which 
Egyptian Jews are now subsisting from mo- 
ment to moment at the mercy of a hostile 
government which is openly committed to 
the total liquidation of the Jewish commu- 
nity; and 

Whereas this liquidation of the Jewish 
community is being carried on by Nasser and 
A corps of ex-Nazis with whom he has now 
Surrounded himself, such as General Otto 
Remer, who prevented the officers revolt 
against Hitler in 1944; Willy Bsisner, former 
head of the German security police who is 
On the list of war criminals; Johann von 
Leers, publisher of the anti-Semitic maga- 
zine, Der Tag, and Karl Eichman who was 
head of the Jewish department of the Ge- 
Stapo in Berlin; and 

Whereas the influence of the United States 
and all civilized governments must be 
brought to bear at once on Ezypt directly 
and also through the medium of the United 
Nations to stop this total assault against in- 
nocent, peaceful and law-abiding citizens— 
an assault in violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Geneva Convention, and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
to which conventions and documents the 
Government of Egypt was a signatory: now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved as follows: 

1, That President Eisenhower emphatical- 
ly instruct our delegation at the United Na- 
tions to urge the United Nations to take ap- 
Propriate actions directing Egypt to desist 
and refrain from further attempts of ex- 
Pulsion, molestation, imprisonment, seques~ 
tration and unlawful confiscation of prop- 
erty of Egyptian Jews. 

2. That the United States Government 
lend the full weight of its authority to a 
Stern and immediate warning to the Egyp- 

n Government that our country, our peo- 
ple and the civilian world generally will not 
countenance this inhumanity and campaign 
of terror, : 

3. That our Government use the author- 
ity available to it to open our doors to those 
Egyptian Jews and stateless residents of 
Egypt who have been deported and who are 
Presently being threatened with deportation 
50 that they may be admitted to this coun- 
try under the Emergency Parolee provision 
of our immigration code. 

Adopted at meeting conducted January 3, 
1057, at Temple Beth Abraham, 8410 Fourth 
Avenue, North Bergen, N. J., and signed by 
duly authorized representatives of the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

Jewish American Congress; B'nal B'rith 
Women, North Hudson Chapter No. 235; 
B'nai B'rith, North Hudson Lodge No. 1267; 
Hadassah, North Hudson Chapter; Jewish 
Community Center of North Hudson; Jew- 
ish War Veterans, North Bergen Post. No. 
393; Jewish War Veterans, West New York 
Post No. 467; Mizrach! Women’s Organiza- 
tion; National Council of Jewish Women; 
Women's American ORT, Temple Beth Abra- 
ham; Sisterhood of Temple Beth Abraham; 
Temple Beth-El; Sisterhood of Temple Beth- 
El; Temple Israel Emanuel; Temple Shaare 
Zedeck, 
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The United States and the Emerging Com- 
monwealth of Communist Republics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


t OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, at the 
International Freedom Rally, held in 
the Manhattan Center of New York City 
on Sunday, December 30, 1956, it was 
my pleasure to appear on the program 
with the young Hungarian patriot, Mr. 
Arpad Hazafi, Dr. Joseph Thorning, as- 
sociate editor of World Affairs, and Dr. 
Ley E. Dobriansky, chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. 

On this occasion, the address de- 
livered by Dr. Dobriansky, who is also a 
professor of Soviet economics at the 
Graduate School of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, received general praise for its 
scholarly presentation of developments 
in the world today. In summary form it 
offers several basic perspectives on the 
Hungarian revolution and the Russian 
Communist empire, with a sound evalu- 
ation of Hungary as a lost opportunity. 
No matter how hard we may try to 
soothe our disturbed consciences by 
our displayed charities and humani- 
tarianism toward the Hungarian refu- 
gees and by ineffective United Nations 
resolutions, the fact is that we lost part 
of our honor in not rallying to the sup- 
port of the Hungarian patriots when 
the real test of fighting for freedom pre- 
sented itself. Dr. Dobriansky shows 
that this could have been done prior to 
November 4, had we been prepared for 
such a £lorious opportunity. 

This carefully prepared statement, 
which is receiving wide publicity in the 
outstanding Catholic and Ukrainian- 
American daily newspaper “America,” 
interprets also the trend of so-called na- 
tional communism and indicates the un- 
tenable moral and political position of 
those who would expediently throw our 
support to Tito. It contains certain 
pointed references to our false prophets 
in this country, notably George F. Ken- 
nan and our present Central Intelligence 
Agency Director. 

I heartily recommend this statement 
to my colleagues and, under leave 
granted, insert it in the RECORD. 

Friends in the cause of international free- 
dom, this presentation is not in the nature 
of a usual address but rather an official 
statement, issued in my capacity as the 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, on the current situation 
in the Communist empire and particularly 
on.the relationship between the United 
States and the emerging commonwealth of 
Communist republics. The swift-moving 
events of our day demand of us the fullest 
measure of clear thinking, based on fact and 
rational judgment, and I hope that this 
statement will in some way contribute to it. 
(1) BASIC, GUIDING PERSPECTIVES ON HUNGARY 

AND THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST EMPIRE 

‘The: Hungarian revolution for national 
independence, which we are now paying 
tribute to, was in every sense unparalleled 


~ in the’ current period—spontaneous, dra- 
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matic, spectacular, and significantly critical. 
To the patriotic nationalists of the Hungar- 
ian nation we bow our heads in reverence to 
their moral courage, their honorable hero- 
ism, their everlasting contribution to inter- 
national freedom. 

Without doubt, this revolution for na- 
tional independence rudely awakened the 
free world from a creeping stupor generated 
by the false hopes of “peaceful coexistence,” 
the deceitful smiles of Moscow, and the fool- 
ish but dangerous theories of those who held 
that the captivity of the Moscow-enslaved 
nations is final. However, press, radio, and 
divers interpretative accounts of this mo- 
mentous revolution clearly derhonstrate how 
short we are in our background knowledge, 
in our historical understanding, in our ana- 
lytic grasp of events in the Russian Commu- 
nist Empire. Some hailed this as the first 
serious outbreak; others saw this as the first 
crack in the monolith surface of the empire; 
a few acclaimed this as the first example of 
the failure of Communist youth indoctrina- 
tion; a number interpreted this as merely 
an uprising against communism; most wish- 
fully viewed this as the beginning of the 
empire's disintegration: and one, with braz- 
en intelectual pretense, now claims he fore- 
saw this 11 years ago. The deaths of a pa- 
triotic revolution always form a heroic and 
necessary tragedy, but the deaths of people 
and nations resulting from false notions ande 
theories cast a tragedy which is neither 
heroic nor necessary. 

For the future as well as for our under- 
standing of the past, the basic, guiding per- 
spective on Hungary and the Russian Com- 
munist Empire are these: 

(1) The Hungarian revolution, despite its 
magnitude, scope, and drama, is in patriotic 
substance another vital chapter in a cumu- 
lative succession of revolts and uprisings, 
preceded in this decade alone by the Polish 
uprisings in Warsaw and Poznan last Octo- 
ber and June, by the Georgian revolt in 
Tiflis last March, by the nationalist strikes 
led by Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and other 
political prisoners in the Russian slave-labor 
camps of Vorkuta, Karaganda, and elsewhere 
from 1952 to the present, by the East Ger- 
man revolt in June 1953 and by many other 
events of non-Russian national dissent and 
resistance in East Europe and Soviet Asia 
from 1950 to 1952; 

(2) The Russian Communist Empire, 
whether in the form of the Soviet Union or in 
its extended form since World War II, has 
never been a monolith, as mountains of 
factual evidence since 1922 can well show. 

(3) Russian Communist indoctrination has 
never succeeded even among the youth, the 
peasants, workers, and intellectuals of the 
many non-Russian nations held captive in 
the Soviet Union since 1922, and the best 
single example of this was the mass desertion 
of over 2 million Ukrainian, Armenian, Azer- 
baijan, Turkestanian, White Ruthenian, Cos- 
sack, and other national patriots in World 
War II, ready to take up arms against colo- 
nial and imperialist Moscow; and 

(4) the Hungarian revolution, as, indeed, 
all these other patriotic events of this dec- 
ade, symbolizes the invincible force of na- 
tionalism which Communist totalitarianism 
cannot overcome, This moral and political 
force is identical with the force of our Amer- 
ican patriotism; it is the same force that 
prevails today in free Asia and Africa. It is 
the force that manifests love for God and 
country, that upholds genuine national in- 
dependence and freedom, that seeks personal 
economic and political liberty, that points to 
a community of nations based on justice and 
mutual respect. It is a force that cannot be 
logically and theoretically wedded to Com- 
munist totalitarianism. The Hungarian re- 
volt, as all of these uprisings, was not merely, 
in the negative, against Communist totali- 
tarianism and Russian colonialism and im- 
perialism, but, in the positive, it was for the 
highest goals aspired to by every patriot be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains and in 
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Communist Yugoslavia itself. The genuine 
national flag, the primacy of one’s language, 
the spirit and symbols of national tradition 
and history were all brought forward in this 
revolt. Due to geographical and structural 
differences, they appeared, in part or whole, 
in all of the preceding uprisings. 
. (2) HUNGARY—A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


In assessing the Hungarian revolution in 
relation to the free world, and particularly 
our own country, for reasons of geography, 
structure, and time, it posed a great oppor- 
tunity for the expansion of freedom, for the 
establishment of a beachhead of national 
freedom on the terrain of the Russian Com- 
munist Empire; but, sadly enough, it turned 
out to be a lost opportunity. Those of us 
who for years have recognized the prime im- 
portance of the invincible force of national- 
ism as the basic weapon against Communist 
imperialism and colonialism, who for years 
observed carefully the uprisings in various 
sectors of this empire, who consistently fore- 
saw a cumulative succession of these revolts, 
who have firmly urged the steady implemen- 
tation of our liberation policy, the imple- 
mentation of the Kersten amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act, the serious acceptance 
of the Sarnoff memorandum, and the passage 
of Senator Doucias’ measure on the forma- 
tion of a Freedom Administration, can well 
take pride in the truth, accuracy, and cor- 
rectness of our position. 

It requires little imagination to visualize 
what could have been done in Hungary prior 
to the infamous day of November 4 had we 
an operational arm to support its national 
revolution entirely in line with our own 
peaceful policy of liberation. With the aim 
of establishing true peace and order, had 
there been contingents of free Hungarian 
fighters, as envisaged by the Kersten amend- 
ment, to enter their native country, had there 
been a type of Berlin airlift operation to 
supply the patriotic Hungarian populace 
with food, clothing, medicines, and other 
necessaries of life; had there been, as pro- 
posed in the Sarnoff and Douglas documents, 
a full coordination of our diplomatic, politi- 
cal, and psychological efforts on all fronts to 
successfully seize this opportunity, it is most 
unlikely that the Russian tanks would have 
returned. 

There are many who urge us to do noth- 
ing in such situations for fear of a third 
world war. The spread of such paralyzing 
Tear will inevitably lead us down the path of 
peace at any price. The risk in these imme- 
diate situations is by far smaller than the 
disaster-breeding risk we shall be bearing 
in the long run by doing nothing. Against 
the known background of unrest and dissen- 
sion in the empire, Moscow is at least pre- 
pared in these days to wage any global war- 
fare. Russian bluff and bluster have always 
been typical of Russian diplomacy, and they 
are no less now. As the Holy Father so 
well pointed out in his Christmas message, 
these situations of precious opportunity de- 
mand the “courageous behavior of all who 
love the truth and the good * * =” 

Then there are those who with shallow 
sophistication suggest that we do nothing, 
for the process of technical education in 
the Soviet Union will cause people to think 
and thus bring pressures for the good upon 
their rulers. The leading exponent of this 
misleading notion, who still finds it difficult 
to differentiate between an Uzbek and a 
Russian, will find it even more difficult to 
explain why the considerably higher levels 
of technical education in Nazi Germany 
failed to bring about similar results. 


And there are those, like Mr. Kennan, 
who have suddenly claimed the art of pre- 
science and now hold that we need not do 
anything because the Hungarian revolt sig- 
nifies the beginning of the disintegration of 
the Communist empire. In what amounts 
to one of the most misleading and deceptive 
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interviews of our day, Mr. Kennan, who only 
a few weeks before the June Poznan riots 
announced with authority the finality of 
the captivity of the enslaved nations and 
that we must reconcile ourselves to it, now 
claims in the November 24 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post that he foresaw these 
revolts as far back at 11 years ago in some 
obscure memorandum he prepared at the 
time in the Department of State. Not that 
it would alter the character of this inter- 
view, but one is prone to ask whether his 
interviewer, Mr. Alsop, had himself actually 
seen this memorandum? 

The bold fact is that these false prophets 
have utterly misjudged the forces, the tend- 
encies, and developments that make up the 
political reality of the Communist colonial 
empire. How much more trust can the 
American public place in their judgments? 
Today, in the most strange alliance of 
thought, with the Daily Worker, the Com- 
munist dictator Tito, and even Moscow and 
Peiping, many of these false prophets are 
prepared to wed the rational antitheses of 
nationalism and communism in the name of 
peace, the commonwealth of Communist re- 
publics, and the further progress of Com- 
munist power. 


(3) THE EMERGING COMMONWEALTH OF COM- 
MUNIST REPUBLICS 


In the Communist empire today, there are 
many signs—political, cultural, and psycho- 
logical—that point to the formation of a 
commonwealth of Communist republics, A 
directorate in this pooled enterprise of Eura- 
sian totalitarianism is in becoming, with the 
Titos, the Gomulkas, the Chou En-lais as- 
suming seats of equality on the Communist 
board of directors. The visits between Tito 
and the Moscow oligarchs and the coming 
visit of Chou En-lai to Moscow and Warsaw 
have been, are and will be conspiritorial 
sessions involving men who more than once 
haye expressed their common, undying de- 
votion to the totalitarian communization of 
the world. The artificial medium of national 
communism, held together by totalitarian 
force and coercion, is to be the means not 
only for the salvation of the Communist em- 
pire but more so for its greater strength, 
vigor and power. 

This present, embryonic development is 
not new. Over a wider area it is simply an 
application of the old Russian Communist 
formula “national in form, socialist in con- 
tent.” So-called national communism was 
tried in Ukraine during the twenties, but be- 
cause of rising nationalist pressures, it gave 
way to the worst forms of Russian Commu- 
nist oppression imposed by Moscow upon the 
Ukrainian nation. However, the complex 
of powers in the Communist world today is 
different. Doubtlessly, it will be a test for 
Moscow to share its monopoly of power with 
the ascending directors in Belgrade, Warsaw, 
Peiping and elsewhere; and by what we ob- 
serve in the Soviet Union itself, there is good 
reason to believe that it will make this ad- 
justment on the basis of the expedient prin- 
ciple “Live and let live” as applied to the 
Communist world. The seeds of self-contra- 
dictory national communism were replanted 
by Moscow in “independent” Ukraine during 
the Pereyaslav celebrations of 1954. The 
Hungarian revolt has simply given further 
impetus to a process already observable close 
to the very base of the empire. 

By the lessons of Warsaw and Budapest 
and under the facade of national commu- 
nism, the Communist empire under directo- 
rate rule may well survive the present situ- 
ation stronger than ever. If we fall to sup- 
port the true and genuine forces of nation- 
alism in each Communist-dominated coun- 
try, this may well come to pass. If by mis- 
guided expedience we cast our material sup- 
port to one or more of the Communist direc- 
tors, we will be guaranteeing an even 
stronger empire by directorate rule. In any 
event, the pure and unadulterated force of 
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nationalism will remain invincible in the 
Communist empire, regardless of its mode of 
control. 


(4) THE CERTAIN OPPORTUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 


For us, there will be the certain oppor- 
tunities of the future. The forces of true 
nationalism in all of the captive non-Russian 
nations will not be harnessed to the Trojan 
Horse of national communism. The Hun- 
garian uprising will not have concluded the 
series of patriotic upsurge. Despite the fact. 
that some in our Government detest the 
appearance of chaos in Eastern Europe and 
Soviet Asia, the collapse of the Communist 
empire, whatever its form, is the fixed goal 
of national patriotism, and we must be pre- 
pared for it. 

For these certain opportunities of the fu- 
ture we must prepare now to effectuate the 
following: 

(1) To continue our policy of peaceful lib- 
eration but to implement it further along the 
lines suggested in the Sarnoff memorandum 
and the Douglas freedom measure; 

(2) With no apologies for our pursuit of 
world freedom, to make use of the funds 
annually appropriated under the Kersten 
amendment for the purposes intended by 
Congress; 

(8) The establishment of a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Information Services 
for the efficient coordination of all our radio 
and informational services, with concentrated 
attention given to Siberia and the multi- 
national complex of that vital area; 

(4) The creation of a Select House Com- 
mittee To Investigate the Alleged Independ- 
ence of the Captive Nations; 

(5) The resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican, one of the most im- 
portant listening posts in the world; 

(6) Persistent opposition to the recogni- 
tion of Red China and its admission to the 
U. N., to the shinpment‘of foodstuffs and other 
consumer goods to the Communist-domi- 
nated countries which can produce these 
goods at the cost of their rapid military 
buildup, and to trade with the Communist 
world; and 

(7) Effective opposition to the proposed 
visit of Communist Director Tito to this 
country. We have sent a letter to President 
Eisenhower in this spirit and earnestly urge 
all here to do likewise in behalf of the honor 
of our Nation and the patriots of the various 
nations held captive in Tito’s Communist 
domain. 

With several of these proposals actualized, 
we would be in the best, advantageous posi- 
tion to create innumerable peaceful pres- 
sures aimed at greater liberalization in the 
Communist empire, at the abolition of slave- 
labor camps, at the increase of consumer 
goods, at the staging of free elections in 
all captive lands, With our policy geared 
to the support of pure nationalism and the ' 
genuine independence of all nations now in 
the Communist empire, we would achieve & 
single policy standard toward all nations in 
the world. As Vice President Nixon stated 
it last August, to quote, “We must be ready 
to meet Soviet moves, but we must also be 
prepared with all peaceful and honorable 
means to take the initiative in advancing 
everywhere the cause of human free- 
dom. * * * Our record in support of the 
dignity of man and the independence of 
peoples needs no apologies any place in this 
world,” 

My friends, our ideological course devel- 
oped these many years has been strongly 
confirmed by fact and evidence. Indeed, we 
must be ready, we must be prepared for the 
many opportunities still to come—opportu- 
nities that the patriots of Hungary, Poland, 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Slovakia, Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Turkestan, China, and in all other 
parts of the Communist empire will present 
to the world in the name of freedom and 
justice. Under God, we must not fail them. 


The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Guard is the old- 
est military organization in our Nation. 
It always has been ready for immediate 
use in the defense of our country. No 
branch of the defense has contributed 
more to the security of our people than 
the National Guard. 

A very intelligent and informative ad- 
dress on the mission of the National 
Guard was delivered at a Veterans’ Day 
breakfast at Aberdeen, Wash., on No- 
vember 11, 1956, by Brig. Gen. Donald O. 
Spoon, of the Washington National 
Guard. This address by a dedicated and 
most competent high ranking officer was 
so filled with historical and factual in- 
formation on the purposes and achieve- 
ments that, under unanimous consent, 
I ask for the insertion of this speech in 
the Appendix of the Recorp so that all 
Members of Congress and others inter- 
ested in national defense may benefit 
from General Spoon’s message. 

General Spoon's address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Mack, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be asked to 
talk to an organization comprised of veterans 
of this Nation's wars, and especially an or- 
ganization that stands for a strong national 
defense, as you do. 

As a member of the National Guard for 
some 33 years, I would like to tell you a little 
about the guard. 

The National Guard, as you know, is the 
oldest military organization of our great Na- 
tion. In all military services the first thing 
you must be given is a mission, so that is 
where I will start. The National Guard has 
two missions. 

The mission of the National Guard of the 
United States is to provide a Reserve com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States, ca- 
pable of immediate expansion to war 
Strength, able to furnish units fit for sery- 
ice anywhere in the world, trained and 
equipped: 

(a) To defend critical areas of the United 
States against land, seaborne, or airborne in- 
Vasion. 

(b) To assist in covering the mobilization 
and concentration of the remainder of the 
Reserve Forces. 

(c) To participate by units in all types 
of operations, including the offensive, either 
in the United States or overseas. 

The mission of the National Guard of the 
several States is to provide sufficient organi- 
zations in each State, so trained and 

. “quipped as to enable them to function efi- 
ciently at existing strength in the protec- 
tion of life and property and the preserva- 
tion of peace, order, and public safety, under 
competent orders of the State authorities. 

The Army National Guard troop basis con- 
sists of 21 infantry divisions, 6 armored di- 
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visions, and numerous nondivisional units, 
including 12 antiaircraft artillery brigades, 5 
corps artillery, 13 regimental combat teams, 
9 armored cavalry regiments, and many other 
types of units. Over 5,300 units are cur- 
rently organized with a strength of over 
403,000 officers and men. 

The Air National Guard is organized into 
27 combat wings with 87 combat squadrons 
and various support elements totaling over 
650 federally recognized units with over 
63,000 officers and men. 

These National Guard units are located in 
the 48 States, the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The National Guard derives its name from 
the Garde Nationale, the French militia unit 
organized in 1789 by Lafayette. In 1824 
when Lafayette visited the United States, 
New York militia units adopted the name 
National Guard in his honor. By 1896 most 
States were using this title. 

For more than 300 years the National 
Guard has been the backbone of our national 
security. : 

Actually the guard is older than the Na- 
tion. The militia units from which the 
guard stems go back to the early 17th cen- 
tury with an unbroken history longer than 
any other part of our Military Establishment. 
The 182d Infantry Regiment of Massachu- 
setts, originally organized as the Middlesex 
County Militia in 1636, is the oldest guard 
unit with a continuous history in the United 
States. It fought at Lexington and Concord 
when the American tradition of the minute- 
man was born. 

Authority for establishing the National 
Guard was written into the United States 
Constitution through the first and second 
amendments. The Federal Militia Act of 
1792 empowered the Federal Government to 
organize and arm a well-regulated militia 
under control of the States and with State- 
appointed officers. 

Until 1903, however, the guard was a loosely 
organized, sprawling force. The Dick bill 
of 1903 gave it organized State arid Federal 
sup) The Federal Government became 
responsible for training, equipping, and pay- 
ing officers and men of the guard. The 
States furnished manpower and armory fa- 
cilities. 

This has remained the basic concept of the 
National Guard. The National Defense Act 
of 1916 made the guard conform to Regular 
Army organization, and the act of June 4, 
1920 (amendments to the previous act) es- 
tablished the National Guard, the Regular 
Army, and the Organized Reserve Corps as 
the three basic components of the newly 
created Army of the United States. 

A new component of the Army called the 
National Guard of the United States (NGUS) 
was created by the act of June 15, 1933. Al- 
though identical in personnel and organiza- 
tion to the traditional National Guard, the 
NGUS is a separate entity. It is a gomponent 
of the Army at all times, in contrast to the 
National Guard of the several States who are 
Regular Army components only when feder- 
alized, 


The post World War IT National Guard is 
based on policies drawn up by the then War 
Department General Staff and approved by 
the Secretary of War on October 14, 1945. 

The guard was established on an M-day 
force, an integral part and first-line compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces of the United 


States. Its expanded mission is to provide 


a trained reserve for the Regular Army and 
Air Force. It may be called into Federal 
service during a national emergency de- 
clared by the President or Congress. 

Militia or guard units have rendered va- 
liant military service to the United States 
in every war from the Revolution to Korea. 

In World War I, two-fifths of the divisions 
of the AEF were National Guard divisions. 
Men of the 11 guard divisions which saw 
action pierced the Hindenburg Line, helped 
crush the St. Mihiel salient, and smashed to 
victory through the Meuse-Argonne. Of 
8 United States divisions rated by the 
German high command as superior or ex- 
cellent, 6 were National Guard divisions. 

“In World War II, the National Guard took 
to the field 18 infantry divisions, 9 of these 
divisions crossed the Atlantic to Europe and 
Africa and 9 went to the far reaches of the 
Pacific. The soldiers of the guard fought 
in every action from Bataan to Okinawa. 
They made a brilliant record on every fight- 
ing front. They proved once more the value 
of the trained citizen-soldier." Words of 
Robert P. Patterson, then Secretary of War. 

When the Korean emergency occurred in 
1950 the Nation again called the National 
Guard to supply the urgently needed man- 
power and equipment, The first calls were 
made in June 1950. By February 1952 more 
than 150,000 Army and Air Guardsmen had 
been ordered to active duty. 

At one period 22.Air National Guard wings 
and supporting units, over 80 percent of 
the Air Guard, were mobilized. Many Army 
and air units, including two divisions, fought 
in Korea. Two infantry divisions and many 
Army and air units served in Europe. Four 
other divisions were stationed in the United 
States, almost doubling the number of reg- 
ular divisions in service before Korea. Thou- 
sands of individual guard specialists and 
technicians were rushed to critical posts 
around the world. The fighting record made 
in Korea by both Army and Air Guard out- 
fits is one of which all the fighting services 
are rightfully proud. 

The basis for the first existence of the 
National Guard is found in section 1856 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which “provide that all general officers of 
the militia in a Territory shall be elected by 
the people in such manner as the legislature 
may provide.” Congress passed this law in 
1873. Until the year 1880 all general Officers 
of militia in Washington Territory were 
merely peddled out in conventions to any- 
one who would accept. In 1880, however, a 
political convention at Vancouver nominated 
men who were earnestly determined to estab- 
lish a militia, as the Territory was com- 
mencing to feel the need of some military 
force. The Honorable Elisha P. Ferry, after- 
ward the first Governor of the State, was 
chairman of the Vancouver convention, 
Governor Ferry took great interest in the 
militia, Before 1880, and down to 1883, there 
were some inceptive company organizations 
at Seattle, Tacoma, and Olympia, and at the 
larger points east of the mountains, but 
these organizations were without legal status 
and were maintained by the esprit of their 
members, aided by such old arms and ac- 
couterments as the Federal Government was 
then in the habit of releasing to the State 
militia. 

The first recorded report of the adjutant 
general of Washington is dated October 
1885, and the then Adj. Gen. R. G. O'Brien 
made his report to the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Washington for the bi- 
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ennial period ending September 30, 1885. 
The report stressed the discouragements en- 
countered in building up the National 
Guard, and the lack of funds with which 
to carry on the work. From March 1884, to 
the end of that biennium (October 1885) 
there had been organized the following 
forces: 

Capital Guards, at Olympia, with 3 offi- 
cers and 35 enlisted men. 

The Seattle Rifles, at Seattle, with 3 ofi- 
cers and 55 enlisted men. 

The Tacoma Guards, at Tacoma, with 3 
officers and 38 enlisted men. 

The Queen City Guard, Seattle, with 3 
officers and 86 enlisted men. 

The Grant Guards, Walla Walla, with 3 
officers and 35 enlisted men. 

(The Grant Guards was the first company 
organized in the Territory, and was for- 
merly artillery, but the Territory being un- 
able to supply the necessary guns, they were 
mustered into the present force as infantry.) 

The Klickitat County Guards, at Golden- 
dale, with 3 officers and 52 privates. 

The companies were compelled to bear all 
the expense pertaining to their maintenance. 
Their arms consisted of .50-caliber Spring- 
field breech-loading rifles, pattern of 1864, 
which was much inferior to the .45-caliber 
rifie then in use in the Regular service. 

The Washington National Guard is pres- 
ently composed of 111 units located in 39 
cities, towns, and communities throughout 
the State of Washington. Of this total, 101 
are Army National Guard units and 10 are 
Air National Guard units. These units oc- 
cupy a total of 49 installations. 

The strength of the Washington National 
Guard as of October 31, 1956, is as follows: 


Army National Guard_...... 91 | 5,483 6, 054 

Air National Guard... 110 490 1, 100 
Total, Washington 

National Guard... 701 | 6,453 7, 154 


Of the 49 installations occupied by the 
Washington National Guard, 28 are State 
owned, 6 are leased from owners other than 
Federal agencies, and 15 are occupied under 
either lease or license from Federal agencies. 

In our present national-defense program 
there is a phase in which the National Guard 
is taking a large part, and one in which we of 
Washington are particularly proud. This is 
the antiaircraft on-site program. 

This program is one in which National 
Guard units are actuaily manning gun posi- 
tions, much on the basis of volunteer fire- 
men, A small detachment is on duty at 
each gun battery position 24 hours a day. 
In case of an alert they can ready the equip- 
ment for battle while the remainder of the 
battery personnel are being alerted and as- 
sembled. Each battery has a carefully work- 
ed out alert plan, which, when placed in 
effect, causes personnel to come quickly from 
homes, jobs,.or wherever they may be, to 
fully man the guns. 

The Washington National Guard has made 
an outstanding record both locally and Na- 
tionally by its rapid assumption of the on- 
site mission, and the effective manner in 
which it has taken over anti-aircraft-gun 
sites to augment the area defenses. uard 
units in other States are also on-site, but the 
Washington battalions were the first in the 
Nation to become operational on-site. 

Just last week the 115th Antiaircraft 
Brigade, of which these on-site battalions are 
a part, received a commendation for having 
the highest rated units in the Sixth Army 
Area for the second straight year. 

This program of which I speak is proving so 
effective, because of its savings in manpower 
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and money, that plans are being made to ex- 
pand it. 

An interesting sidelight to you locally is 
that Bob Kavaney, whom many of you no 
doubt remember as an Aberdeen boy, is 
probably one of the outstanding battalion 
commanders in the entire on-site program. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of 
speaking to you, and for a very nice breakfast. 

Thank you very much. 


Our Constitutional Rights May Be Nulli- 
fied by Foreign Treaties—Adoption of 
House Joint Resolution 4 Will Protect 
Us From Losing These Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution of the United States, in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights, is the only 
guaranty of individual freedom and lib- 
erty that protects the rights of our citi- 
zens against any usurpation of these 
rights. As long as the Constitution 
stands as the undisputed supreme law of 
the land, unchallenged from any foreign 
or domestic authority, the rights of 
Americans to enjoy the full blessings of 
liberty and to hand these liberties to 
posterity will be unabridged. 

But in our time, in fact since the 
formation of the Union, a question has 
been raised in the courts of our land as 
to whether another law, outside of the 
Constitution, may not be considered as 
the supreme law of the United States, 
namely, the provisions set forth in any 
treaty negotiated by the President and 
duly ratified by the Senate. 

This is a matter not to be lightly 
brushed aside. There are those, of 
course, who are experts on international 
law who would declare without reserva- 
tion that no treaty entered into by the 
United States could be valid if it conflicts 
with any provision within the Constitu- 
tion and its amendments. But court de- 
cisions have challenged this interpre- 
tation of international law from 1796. 

The United States of America emerged 
as a Nation dedicated to the freedom and 
independence of the individual only after 
the bloody and terrible struggle of the 
Revolutionary War. Upon winning inde- 
pendence the American colonists zeal- 
ously labored to insure that the blessings 
of liberty would be preserved in our land 
for endless generations of the future; and 
before the necessary number of States 
would ratify the new Constitution, a 
solemn promise was made that the first 
Congress would amend the Constitution 
to include a bill of rights which would 
specifically guarantee to every citizen 
certain inalienable rights which would 
forever secure the individual liberty of 
Americans and would serve as a Shield to 
protect them against any threat of 
tyranny and oppression. 

Later when each of our 48 States 
drafted individual constitutions, the civil 
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rights of United States citizens were con- 
sidered so important that the bulk of the 
provisions guaranteeing these rights 
within the Federal Constitution were in- 
corporated in some form into the consti- 
tutions of the new States. 

Only the United States of America, 
among all the nations of the world, gave 
such freedom to each and every one of its 
citizens, and under these freedoms men 
from all walks of life, born in poverty 
and wealth but with equal opportunity, 
have chosen their own destiny and 
watched their dreams become reality as 
they built our mighty Nation. 

Each generation of American manhood 
has recognized that liberty is indeed the 
jewel beyond price which other powers in 
a jealous world would envy, and that the 
wealth of the United States would be 
coveted by others. But whenever our 
land has been endangered and our lib- 
erty placed in jeopardy, our young men 
have rallied round freedom's banner, 
and thousands have bled and died that 
you and I and all other Americans, na- 
tive born and naturalized citizens alike, 
can today enjoy life in this land as free- 
men. 

There can never be too much protec- 
tion of our freedom. No measure that 
will strengthen the guaranty of funda- 
mental civil rights to our citizens should 
be neglected. Wherever a weak spot is’ 
found in the bulwark of our liberty, steps 
should and must be taken to shore it up 
without delay. 

And today the danger signals’ have 
been raised by men of national reputa- 
tion and standing in the legal profession 
of the United States, members of the bar, 
who foresee in view of United States 
court decisions and the present trend in 
international relations, that our civil 
rights are conceivably threatened by 
possible ratification of any treaty which, 
though apparently right in intent and 
desirable upon a surface examination of 
its contents, may after ratification be 
found to lend itself to legal interpreta- 
tion which will shackle our freedom and 
limit even our most cherished rights— 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press. 

In article VI, paragraph 2, of the 
United States Constitution, we have the 
provision relating to the making of 
treatieswhich reads as follows: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the con- 


stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding, 


The language of this provision in the 
Constitution has been subject to con- 
troversy among experts on international 
law and in the courts, and it is apparent 
today that this provision should be clari- 
fied by adequate constitutional amend- 
ment to reaffirm those principles of the 
rights of the individual upon which our 
Government is established. I have, 
therefore, introduced the following pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution which would end all controversy 
as to the effect of any treaty upon the 
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civil rights of Americans as guaranteed 
in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
and will clearly state that no treaty shall 
ever abrogate those rights: 

House. Joint Resolution 4 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States: 

“ARTICLE — À 

“SECTION 1. Treaties made under the au- 
thority of the United States and interna- 
tional agreements entered into by the Presi- 
dent or by any other officer or agency of the 
United States shall be void to the extent that 
they abridge, abrogate, nullify, subordinate, 
or interfere with any of the rights guaranteed 
to citizens of the United States by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion.” 


Far too many of us have come to ac- 
cept our constitutional rights as indi- 
vidual American citizens for granied. 
We do not realize that many peoples in 
other parts of the world do not enjoy 
such privileges of liberty. And it has 
been largely to enjoy these rights that so 
many hundreds cf thousands have im- 
migrated to our land to share our herit- 
age and raise their families as Americans 
under the protection of the United States 
Constitution. 

Here in our land, in addition to free- 
dom of religion, speech, and the press, we 
are guaranteed the right of free assem- 
bly, the right to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, pro- 
tection from illegal search and seizure, 
the right to public trial by jury, protec- 
tion against unlawful imprisonment 
without a legal hearing, and the protec- 
tion of private property which cannot be 
taken away from us even by the Federal 
Government without due process of law. 

These rights must never be nullified. 
It is not enough to assume we are ade- 
quately protected as stated in the Con- 
Stitution. It is imperative that any gues- 
tion as to interpretation of any act which 
might abridge these rights be removed by 
adequate constitutional amendment, as 
Ihave proposed. 

A study of the history of court deci- 
Sicns relating to treaties in the United 
Statés clearly establishes the fact that 
the provision in the Constitution relative 
to treaties has been subject to continuous 
examination and controversy. 

As early as 1796 Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court Samuel Chase stated: 

It is the declared will of the people of the 
United States that any treaty made by the 
authority of the United States shall be supe- 
rior to the constitution and laws of any indi- 
vidual State. 


At a later date Secretary of State Ed- 
ward Livingston, serving in the Cabinet 
of President Andrew Jackson, stated: 

The Government of the United States pre- 
sumes that whenever a treaty has been duly 
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concluded and ratified by the acknowledged 
authorities competent for that purpose, an 
obligation is thereby imposed upon each and 
every department of the Government, to 
carry it into complete effect, aceording to its 
terms, and that on the performance of this 
obligation consists the due observance of 
good faith among nations. 


In another early decision by our Su- 
preme Court regarding the effect of 
treaties, Associate Justice James Iredell 
said: 

The present Constitution of the United 
States affords the first instance of any gov- 
ernment which, by saying treaties should be 
the supreme law of the land, made it indis- 
pensable that they should be published for 
the information of all. At the same time 
I admit that a treaty, when executed pur- 
suant to full power, is valid and obligatory, 
in point of moral obligation, on all, as well on 
the legislative, executive, and judicial de- 
partments (so far as the authority of either 
extends, which in regard to the last, must, in 
this respect, be very limited) as on every in- 
dividual of the Nation * * * because it is a 
promise in effect by the whole Nation to an- 
other nation. 


In 1920, when the famous Migratory 
Bird case was finally decided by the Su- 
preme Court, Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes handed down a decision 
which in substance proclaimed that an 
otherwise unconstitutional law may be- 
come constitutional when, as, and if the 
President negotiates a treaty on the sub- 
ject and obtains approval of the Senate, 
which may legally ratify a treaty by two- 
thirds of the Members present at the 
time, not two-thirds of the whole Senate. 
Since 1920, when the Migratory Bird case 
was decided, the United States Supreme 
Court has consistently followed this doc- 
trine, both in the matter of the superior- 
ity of the provisions of a treaty over all 
State law and as to the scope of the 
treaty-making power being broad enough 
to make matters otherwise unconstitu- 
tional constitutional. 

These are but a few of the examples 
that could be cited of court decisions 
and judicial opinions since the adoption 
of the Constitution establishing treaties 
as the supreme law of ourland. And the 
question of whether or not a treaty under 
the present provision in our Constitution 
can supersede the Constitution itself is 
an open question. 

It is important to recognize the fact 
that in every nation in the world with the 
exception of the United States—and to 
some extent France—a treaty, though an 
international agreement between the 
signatory nations, requires implementa- 
tion before it becomes law, that is, sub- 
sequent legislation adopted and approved 
by the governing body. 

In 1944 a prominent English lawyer, 
Professor Lauterpacht, pointed out to 
America the danger inherent in the 
treatymaking provision of our Constitu- 
tion when he warned that there was in 
America a third body of law, the ratified 
treaty, of at least equal dignity with our 
Constitution, and which superseded all 
State constitutions, decisions, and laws 
covering the same subject, and was 
superior to all prior enacted laws of Con- 
gress on the same subject, and which 
dangerously approached the status of an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution. 
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If there is a trend toward using the 
treatymaking power to enact new local 
laws or nullify existing local laws and 
to change the relationship between the 
States and the Federal Government and 
to change even our Constitution and our 
form of Government, this constitutes a 
most serious threat to our American 
rights and liberties. 

It is our duty as representatives of the 
people to guard against any threat to the 
basic individual rights and freedoms of 
Americans, and to be ever alert to the 
need for legislativ> action to strengthen 
the laws which guarantee these basic 
individual rights and freedoms. 

As Alfred E. Smith once said: 

Isay * * * that the Bill of Rights is the 
soul of the Constitution, and I hope that it 
will forever be related to the people, to the 
end that if it is ever threatened, the American 
people will rise—as a united body—and de- 
fend the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
against whoever threatens them *® * * with 
the last drop of their blood. 


My proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution, House Joint Resolution 4, 
would not in any way limit or deter the 
powers or authority “of the President or 
the Secretary of State to negotiate trea- 
ties with foreign nations, but it would 
protect and guarantee citizens of the 
United States against the abrogation or 
nullification of any constitutional rights 
guaranteed to them in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment which I have proposed will clearly 
establish forever the rights of United 
States citizens under the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, and there could 
be no further question as to any ex- 
pressed or implied power of a treaty 
entered into by the United States to have 
any effect under any circumstances upon 
these basic rights. 

For this reason I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 4 which should 
have the early attention of the Congress, 


The Late Honorable Percy Priest 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
get to hear all that Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN Said, but I will read it all tomor- 
row, because I know how he loved Percy 
PRIEST. 

I met Percy down in Tennessee when 
we met our leaders there. He was just 
as busy as he could be and just work- 
ing for everybody, and- he just looked 
like he owned all of Tennessee and he 
wanted to be sure that all of us had 
the best of care. 

He was one of the finest men I have 
ever known in all my life. I think it is 
the worst thing that ever happened to 
all of us here when he left us, but I think 
it was the best thing that ever happened 
to him, for I know he is up in Heaven, 
where we all hope to meet him someday. 
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T can see Percy down here in the well 
of the House singing When It’s Spring- 
time in the Rockies with Sam RAYBURN 
sitting up there waiting to dismiss us as 
we were ending the session. And then 
we gave Sam a big party down on the 
river on a boat, Bud Delano’s boat. He 
is gone and he is up there with PERCY 
now. And I will never forget the many, 
many songs Percy sang and led us in. 
I have a recording of it, and a copy of it 
has been sent to Sam RAYBURN so he can 
hear what he had to say about one of 
the greatest men in the world. 

There never has been and never will 
be a finer man in the United States or 
anywhere else than Percy PRIEST. Of 
course, we all are going to miss him, but 
we will all get a chance to see him again, 
because we are going to work and get a 
little closer together here, and we will 
see him up there where he has gone, and 
we will all be praying that he is right 
there and will be waiting for us. 

And we just want to say, “God bless 
his loved ones he left behind.” And God 
bless every one of you here. You have 
said so many wonderful things about our 
beloved friend, Percy PRIEST, one of the 
greatest men I have ever known. He 
was a thoroughbred here, and I know he 
will be a thoroughbred there. 


The President’s Warning About 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the year 1956 just ended was 
the most prosperous in the Nation's 
history. 

The year 1956 saw 65 million Ameri- 
cans, 2 million more than ever before, 
gainfully employed, and at wages which, 
on the average, were 7 percent higher 
than ever had been paid heretofore. The 
gross national output of goods and serv- 
ices in 1956 was $412 billion, or a gain of 
$21 billion over the previous all-time 
high attained in 1955. The gross na- 
tional output of $412 billion compares 
with $345 billion in the last year—1952— 
of the Truman administration. 

The Prudential Insurance Co.’s Busi- 
ness Forecast for 1957 anticipates a fur- 
ther increase this year of $20 billion in 
the Nation's total output of goods and 
services. 

The high level of prosperity of the re- 
cent past and the prospects that it will 
continue is most encouraging but not 
without its dangers. 

More buying means more demand for 
goods. Heavy demand often stimulates 
price advances. Too rapid advances in 
prices can fan the fires of a dangerous 
inflation which, if unchecked, can grow 
into an economic disaster. President 
Eisenhower, therefore, in my opinion, did 
well to devote a major part of his state 
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of the Union message this year to warn- 
ing Congress and the country of the dan- 
gers of inflation and to suggesting pre- 
ventative measures which might avoid it. 
History—ancient, medieva], and mod- 
ern—is filled with examples of how run- 
away inflation has ruined the security 
and well-being of many nations. The 
President’s warnings against inflation 
were timely, constructive, and com- 
mendable. 

The Eisenhower administration during 
the past 4 years has been quite successful 
in keeping prosperity at an all-time high 
and at the same time holding in check 
inflationary forces. 

During President Truman’s last 4 
years as Chief Executive prices went up, 
up, and up. During his administration 
prices went up almost as fast as wages 
increased, thereby depriving workers of 
benefits of pay increases. 

During the first year of the Eisenhower 
administration prices advanced only 
about 2 percent in 3 years, while during 
the same period wages and income. of 
citizens increased several times that fast. 
During the past year, however, fanned by 
booming prosperity, prices have in- 
creased on the average of 2 percent, or 
about as much as in the 3 preceding 
years. This is a danger sign, and the 
President acted forthrightly in calling 
the country’s attention to it, and in pro- 
posing remedies to checkrein too rapid 
price increases. 

Coupled with his warnings against in- 
fiationary dangers, the President, in his 
state-of-the-Union message, proposed a 
study be made of the Nation's financial 
system, obviously including a study of 
control of credit and credit agencies. 
Such a study might prove extremely use- 
ful by providing committees with fac- 
tual information on which future wise 
legislation can be based. What the Na- 
tion needs in its fight against inflation 
is well-thought-out, long-range, sound 
policies, not newly hatched panaceas to 
please voters rather than be of enduring 
long-range benefit to them. 


The Late Honorable Percy Priest 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, our country is stronger and 
better because Percy Priest served it so 
well in Congress. His State and con- 
gressional district were helped immeas- 
urably by his efforts. But his passing 
is felt by all of us not simply because 
of his great deeds but also because we 
each lost a close personal friend. The 
gift of friendship is a wonderful one and 
no one here ever blessed more of his 
fellows with it than Percy PRIEST. He 
was an inspiration to all of us to do our 
very best at all times, because he set us 
a perfect example, - 
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Address by Hon. Jamie L. Whitten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the Honorable JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, generally regarded as be- 
ing one of the best-informed men in the 
Congress, and for that matter in the 
Nation, on the problems of agriculture, 
in October of last year, at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Agricultural Agents, at Houston, Tex., 
Congressman WHITTEN presented an in- 
formative and enlightened discussion of 
the farm problem. I commend a care- 
ful reading of this speech to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and to all people inter- 
ested in agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
colleagues, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
pleasure and privilege for me to appear on 
this program, at a meeting of you people 
who are so vitally interested in the Nation's 
agriculture, which I personally know is brond 
enough to cover farm income, soil conserva- 
tion, watershed protection, and flood preven~ 
tion and all other programs which count 60 
much in the farmers’ welfare, and the welfare 
of the Nation as well. I know of no work in 
which I am more interested, nor one on which 
I have worked harder for the many years 
I have been in the Congress. 

In some respects you have fared well 
during the last few years; and my committee 
has approved each action taken. In other 
respects I believe you have not fared so well, 
for your future is tied to the well-being of 
the American farmers. The contributions 
your work will receiye from our counties 
and States will be tied directly to the éco- 
nomic level of your local farmers. I be- 
lieve strongly in research and education, 
your work if you please; but to say that re- 
search and education is the whole answer 
to the farm problem is unsound and not 
fair to you. The end result you seek is work 
done in agriculture; and there, your success 
is greatly dependent upon the soil-conserva- 
tion programs, the ACP, and price-support 
programs, as I believe you will agree. In 
many of those fields, we in the Congress 
have had to save such programs over the op- 
position of both Secretary Benson and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. Now both of them claim 
the credit for SCS, ACP, watershed protec- 
tion, and sọ forth. For them to claim credit 
is to go awfully far even for a candidate. 

It reminds me of an occurrence in a cam- 
paign in my State some years ago. At that 
time one of our senior Members of Congress, 
who had worked untiringly for the TVA, 
made claims to authorship of the program. 
Incidentally, the TVA does return to the 
Treasury in cash each year an amount which 
must average 2% percent of al] the money 
which the Government has Invested in its 
power generation; and I may say that ali the 
physical properties of the TVA still belong 
to the Government. You may be surprised 
to know that the private utilities closest to 
the TVA have profited by TVA’s example of 
selling more power at less markup, have in- 
creased sales more, and made more profit 
than any other private companies in the 
Nation. 

At any rate, this senior Member of Con- 
gress to whom I refer claimed to be an author 
of the TVA program. At that time his op- 
ponent replied that he had noted the claim 
of his opponent of being the father of 
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TVA, but he had also noticed where Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee had claimed to be the 
father of the TVA; that Senator Norris of 
Nebraska had claimed to be the father of 
TVA; also he had noticed thet Senator HILL 
of Alabama had given indication he was 
present at the conception of this great pro- 
gram, Then he followed up by saying that 
in view of so many claims of fatherhood, it 
made one thing clear to him—he could now 
easily understand why the mother of TVA 
had never lifted her head or made any claims 
whatever of motherhood. 

Take the watershed program, for instance. 
It was initiated in the Democratic platform 
of 1952. As chairman of the Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee, I went be- 
fore the Democratic convention jn Chicago 
and we were able to get a plank in the 
Democratic platform urging the adoption of 
such a program. In January 1953, after the 
Republicans were elected, I was succeeded as 
chairman of my subcommittee by Hon, GARL 
ANDERSEN, an independent Republican and 
a real friend of American agriculture, in 
season and out of season, during Republican 
administrations and Democratic adminis- 
trations, We Democrats on the committee 
joined with Congressman ANDERSEN in put- 
ting through the Congress a watershed pro- 
gram, as part of the appropriation act of 
that year. This was done without recom- 
mendation by the President or the Presi- 
dent's Bureau of the Budget. 

At that time I was pleased to compliment 
the. Republican Congress on adopting my 
plank in the Democratic platform of 1952. 
However, may I say. my friend, CARL AN- 
DErs=n, added the name “watershed protec- 
tion" to that of “flood prevention,” the term 
which I used. 

Subsequently, the administration did adopt 
the program and the administration, includ- 
ing Secretary Benson, has since supported 
it, especially in this election year. I am 
Pleased to have them join us, particularly 
since I have spent 12 years, with the help 
of Republican members of my subcommit- 
tee, fighting off efforts of the Republican 
leadership to reduce zoll conservation. While 
I am a great believer in soll conservation 
and expect to continue to direct much of 
my attention to the needs of watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention, it is my belief 
that the success of this program, as with any 
Other farm program, is largely dependent on 
the economic well being and sound financial 
Status of the American farmer. After all, 
under the watershed program local people 
have to contribute their share of the cost. 

I think county agents deserve a tremen- 
dous share of the credit for the success of 
all the work in agriculture though it be un- 
der another agency. I firmly believe our 
County agents have contributed as much to 
Soll conservation as the SCS. It makes 
my heart sad when we are making things 
Available on a free basis to forelgn coun- 
tries so they can look after their own soll, 
to realize that in 3 years out of 4 the execu- 
tive branch of our Government has tried 
to cut down at home on conservation efforts. 
It is tragic to see us make available to for- 
eign countries millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for reforestation and con- 
servation and, yes, for roads; and yet the 
budget for the Department of Agriculture 
Came to Congress in 1953, 1954, and 1955 
recommending reduced attention to conser- 
Yation in our own country, this to a greater 
degree leaving the Job of saving the future 
of our country to the people least able to 
meet the probicm because of lowered income, 

I want to present to you an argument in 
favor of protecting the farms of this coun- 
try, the farm Income of this country an ar- 
Bument I have made to bankers and lawyers, 
to doctors, and to other groups. Farm in- 
Come is the key to the success of your work 
4nd to the success of all other agriculture 
Programs. I believe the soil will be saved 
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in direct proportion to the economic well- 
being of the farmers of the Nation. 

I grew up on a farm, but I set out to be- 
come a lawyer so I would have some returns 
for my efforts. Most of the young men in the 
country during the period when I was grow- 
ing up set out to get into some more remu- 
nerative occupation, My work and my ef- 
forts have been largely in the field of law. 
When I came to Congress, I set out to learn 
something about agricultural programs, and 
I feel that I have. ° 

For more than 10 years I have served as 
1 of 7 members of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations in the United 
States House òf Representatives. For 6 
years I have served as chairman of that group. 
This committee reviews, each year, every Ac- 
tivity of the Department of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation, Research, 4-H, REA, price 
supports, and all the rest. It is our duty to 
recommend funds and to defend these pro- 
grams from attack in the Congress. It is the 
best place possible to learn the broad field of 
agriculture. > 

It is with this background that I speak to 
you today. 

THE SECRETARY IS NOW ADMITTEDLY IN POLITICS 


I am sure you noticed that Mr. Benson 
announced to the press that he has hit the 
political train, that now he will devote him- 
self to winning the election In November, 
and that the decisions in the Department will 
be handled by Under Secretary True D. Morse. 
I am giad to note that statement for several 
reasons. While Secretary Benson has always 
been free with his charges that others were 
playing politics, anyone who has attempted 
to criticize his handling of the Department 
or his decisions in connection with agrioul- 
tural programs has been immediately Jumped 
on by a large part of the press as being 
wholly unfair. It is a fact that it has been 
almost as difficult to discuss objectively the 
decisions of the Department of Agriculture 
as it has been to discuss decisions of the 
President himself. The press has held the 
President and the Secretary largely beyond 
the realm of public criticism. 

Mr. Morse, who Secretary Benson says is 
now running the Department, is the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture who, among other 
things, said the answer for the small farmer 
was to get a job in town until he was old 
enough to come under social security. Mr. 
Morse, however, is a very farsighted man, 
for he seemed to know more about what was 
going to happen to farming under the Repub- 
lican administration than most people. He 
quit a job with the Doane people, who built 
up a very profitable business managing farms 
for a percentage of the profits under Demo- 
cratic administrations, and, as soon as possi- 
ble after the 1952 election, took a salaried 
job with this administration. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
tell you that in my opinion the best thing 
we could do to restore the American farmer 
to his proper place In our economy would be 
to elect a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. I feel I should make this 
statement to balance the statements made 
by Secretary Benson. I know you would wish 
to keep your convention in balance. 

Now, if you do not restore the Democrats to 
control of the Presidency and the Congress, 
in view of the actions of the Department of 
Agriculture during the first 3 years that 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Benson 
were in control, I believe we might consider 
amending the Constitution to make every 
year an election year. Certainly their ac- 
tions in recent months indicate that the 
farmers would benefit from such a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

In support of this conclusion, I would 
point out to you the difference between the 
Republican promises in 1952 and again in 
1956, both election years, and their actions 
in between, z 
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In 1952, the Republican Party, in its plat- 
form, recomm: full parity to the Amer- 
ican farmer. In 1952, the President, speak- 
ing in your area of the country on two occa- 
sions, said he firmly believed agriculture was 
entitled to not merely 90 percent of parity but 
Tull parity. 

Those statements were such as to reassure 
many farmers, not only in your section but 
in my section of the country as well. In my 
section of the country it led some individual 
farmers with two tractors to believe that 
when it was said the Republicans were lined 
up with big business, it meant them. Yet 
we find that not long after the election was 
over, the President and Mr. Benson came out 
for flexible supports and those “two-tractor”’ 
farmers in my area, at least, realized that 
when they taiked about big business they 
did not mean them. The farmers of the 
Nation can't possibly prosper under flexible 
supports, since under the flexible support 
formula the more of the commodity we have 
on hand, the poorer the market and the 
more the need, the less the supports. On 
the other hand, the less the commodity on 
hand, the greater shortage in the market 
and, therefore, the better price and less need 
by the farmer, the higher the support under 
the flexible plan. 

Our Republican friends would cut acreage 
and production or supply to the point that 
the farmer could get 100 percent of parity at 
the market place. Such a cut would reduce 
volume to the point of producing for the 
domestic market only, and would be disas- 
trous both for the producer and consumer, 


1956— ANOTHER ELECTION YEAR 


In 1956, after condemning the Democrats 
for high fixed price supports, President 
Eisenhower, in his farm bill veto message, 
announced high, fixed support prices for 
most basic commodities. He fixed the price 
for wheat at $2 per bushel, the price of com- 
mercial corn at $1.50 a bushel, the price of 
rice at $4.50 a hundredweight, the price of 
milk at $3.25 per hundred pounds, butter 
at 58.6 cents per pound, and the price of 
cotton at 82}; percent of parity. Thus, in 
this time of reduced farm income, and with 
an election coming on, we find our Prest- 
dent resorting to what we Democrats and 
our farm-minded Republican friends have 
continuously supported. That is, if the 
farmer's income is to be protected, it is 
RECENT to give protection with regard to 
price. 

This action resulted In an increase in the 
price of wheat above the market of 19 cents 
per bushel. It was an increase for corn of 
10 cents per bushel, for rice of 46 cents, for 
butter of 24 cents, and 10 cents for milk. 
Of course, this resulted in an increase in the 
price of hogs and cattle, which we see today. 

But, if you will read the President's 
speeches and announcements you will see 
this is a 1-year deal; for the Republican 
platform once again advocates flexible price 
supports—which provides less support when 
you have a large supply and greater need of 
aid, and higher supports when you have a 
short supply, a better market and less need, 

Thus, it should be quite clear that if the 
administration of President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Benson is to stay tn power, we should 
amend the Constitution and make every 
year an election year. The Republicans 
promised much in the election year of 1952. 
They have taken some remedial action in 
the election year of 1956. It was in the non- 
election years, 1953, 1954, 1955, when fol- 
lowing lower prices, reduced acreage and 
increasing costs, the farmers received a 
smaller percentage of the national income 
than ever before in the history of this coun- 
try. Next year this administration, if re- 
turned to power, would offer us more of the 
same, since next year is not an election year, 

You will note, too, that during this election 
year Secretary Benson announced he will 
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buy up $50 million worth of poultry and 
meat products. Yet in 1953, when prices 
for these items were declining and our com- 
mittee and the Congress urged him to step 
in and buy these commodities, he refused 
to do so. 

In this election year of 1956 we find Secre- 
tary Benson and the President advocating 
much larger sums for the Farmers' Home Ad- 
ministration. Yet in 1953, after the Con- 
gress refused to go along with drastic cuts 
in the FHA which were recommended by the 
President and Mr. Benson, the Department 
of Agriculture took $1 million away from the 
FHA and froze it for other uses. 

In 1956 the President and Mr. Benson both 
actually recommended a $700 increase for the 
school lunch program, after trying to cut that 
program by $10 million to $15 million for 
each of the 3 previous years they had been 
in office. 

We find President Elsenhower and Mr. 
Benson in this election year of 1956 extremely 
proud of efforts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to eradicate tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis in cattle. Yet these programs would 
have long since been abolished if the Con- 
gress had followed the recommendations of 
the President and Mr. Benson, for they 
recommended that disease and pest control 
be unloaded on the States, or abandoned. 

In 1956 we find the President and Mr. 
Benson strongly for soil conservation, in- 
cluding Soil Conservation Service and ACP, 
the same program they tried to cut by more 
than one hundred million dollars in 1953 
and nearly as much in 1955. 

In this election year of 1956 we find the 
President and Mr. Benson very proud of the 
fact that they are offering commodities in 
world trade on a competitive basis that they 
have sold ap tely $1 billion worth of 
commodities for dollars in the last 12 to 15 
months. Yet, for almost 3 years, which were 
not election years, our committee tried in 
every way possible to get the admistration 
to offer these commodities in world trade as 
they were authorized to do by law. They 
refused to take action until the election was 
in sight. The Democratic Congress was fi- 
nally forced to pass a law requiring them to 
use their authority to sell such commodities. 

I notice where Secretary Benson condemns 
the Brannan Plan. I opposed that plan my- 
self. However, it is Mr. Benson who put the 
Brannan plan into effect for wool. You 
know it, and he knows it; but that is not 
what his speeches say. 


My friends, we find the Department of Agri- 
culture and President Eisenhower very proud 
of the fact that they have made a study of 
where the consumer dollar goes; what part 
of the consumer dollar goes to the farmer; 
where the spread between the farmer and 
consumer We find both of these 
friendly and likeable men very proud of the 
fact that they set up 4 sales manager and 
sales organization in the Deparment, for the 
purpose of selling surplus CCC commodities, 
Yet the records will show that both of these 
p resulted from special action taken 
by our committee in 1955, under my chair- 
manship. We were forced to provide funds 
for these two purposes, separate and apart 
from other funds of the Department, to as- 
sure that they would be used for no other 
purpose. The Department would not do the 
job otherwise. 

When our committee took this action, Mr. 
Benson went to the press and said our report 
and action was pure politics. Nothwith- 
standing his charge, our bill containing 
these provisions went through the House of 
Representatives without a single amendment 
being offered. Secretary Benson then went 
to the Senate and had these provisions elim- 
inated from the bill. I am giad to say, how- 
ever, that when we went to conference these 
two provisions were reinstated and the con- 
ference report was signed by all conferees, 


House and Senate Members, Republicans and _ 
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Democrats. This year, once again, Secre- 
tary Benson tried to have these provisions 
eliminated. He did not succeed. 

My friends, this Republican administration 
is very proud of haying established a soil 
bank this year. It had opposed such a soil 
bank continuously until this election year. 
And as a major part of the soil-bank plan, the 
President and Secretary Benson recommend- 
ed that the farmer get paid this year for land 
he agreed to leave out of production next 
year. 

Now, isn't that something? It meant that 
the farmer would be made to feel good 
around election time by borrowing against 
next year’s income. But how would he feel 
next year when he found he had spent a big 
part of next year’s income this year? For- 
tunately, Congress caught on to that one— 
as I believe the farmers themselves did. 

THE YEARS BETWEEN 


In early 1953, shortly after Hon. Ezra T. 
Benson assumed office as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, one of the first statements issued 
over his signature was to the effect that he 
had inherited a Department which was de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, largest of the Nation’s civilian agen- 
cies, swollen to a high bureaucracy of 28 
agencies and departments in the last 20 
years.” 

My friends, at that time there were in the 
Department of Agriculture 63,928 employees. 
On the first of January 1956, after 3 years of 
Mr. Benson's administration, there were 
70,312 employees. In 1953, when Mr. Ben- 
son took over the Department he had two 
Assistant Secretaries. In January 1956 he 
had eight such assistants. 

One of the first steps President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Benson took after coming into 
office in 1953 was to drastically reduce the 
budget submitted by the outgoing Demo- 
cratic administration. These reductions 
were airaed primarily at the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, ACP, school lunch, tubercu- 
losis and brucellosis eradication, reforesta- 
tion, and disease and pest control. In 1954, 
once ogain President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Benson recommended substantial cuts 
in these same programs, including reductions 
in the fund to implement the REA. In 1955, 
the present administration again advocated 
reduced funds for these programs in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In 1952, when Secretary Benson and Presl- 
dent Eisenhower took over, the net farm 
income was $14 billion. In 1955 after 3 years 
of their tenure, farm income was down to 
approximately $10.5 billion, while income of 
other segments of the population had risen 
greatly. In 1952, when the present adminis- 
tration took over, wheat was selling for $2.12 
a bushel. In January 1956, it was selling for 
$1.95 per bushel. Corn in 1952 was selling 
for $150 per bushel, In January 1956 it was 
selling for $1.16 per bushel. Cotton was 
selling in 1952 for 32 cents per pourfd. In 
December 1952, farm prices averaged about 
96 percent of parity. In December 1955, 
after 3 years of control by flexible advocates, 
farm prices averaged about 80 percent of par- 
ity. During this time the farmer's costs 
were constantly going up. 

During this same period the farmer's 
share of the national income decreased from 
7 percent of the national income to about 
5 percent. In other words, during this 3-year 
period of the present administration farm in- 
come dropped 24 percent, while other income 
increased 14 percent for the same period, 

As a result, the farm debt in the period 
from January 1952 to January 1956 increased 
from $7.1 billion to $9 billion. 

During this same period folks in nearly 
every section of the country suffered drastic 
reductions in acreage. From July 1952 to 
July 1955 cotton acreage was reduced by 35 
percent and wheat acreage was reduced by 
25 percent. Since farm income is price 
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times volume less cost, is it any wonder farm 
income went down? 

As of December 31, 1952, when President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Benson took over, 
the Commodity Credit inventories totaled a 
little over $1 billion, On December 31, 1955, 
these holdings had increased to over $6 
billion. 

My friends, these figures come from Mr. 
Benson's own records in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

While these commodities were piling up 
in the United States, Secretary Benson and 
President Eisenhower had complete authority 
to sell such commodities in world trade for 
dollars. But until late 1955 they refused to 
offer any of these commodities in world trade 
at competitive prices, thereby holding an 
umbrella over world markets and foreign ex- 
pansion. During this period of time, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were spent in 
foreign countries to increase production of 
wheat, tobacco, cotton, and other products. 

I note Secretary Benson is making much 
ado about the improvement in farm condi- 
tions in 1956. He is correct; there has been 
a substantial improvement in 1956; and it 
has come because of the high, fixed price 
support the President announced in his 
message vetoing the Democratic farm bill 
because the bill provided high fixed supports. 
‘The President acted by Executive order on a 
1-year basis, after vetoing a bill which pro- 
vided virtually the same thing on a more 
permanent basis. 

The President gave a 1-year respite. Now 
Secretary Benson calls it a bid for votes, 
putting the farmer on the auction block for 
the Democrats to offer the same relief on & 
permanent basis. 

The Secretary of Agriculture counted on 
these commodities, which for almost 3 years 
he refused to sell competitively, to reduce 
acreage of the American farmer, cutting the 
farmer's volume and income—a 25-percent 
reduction for wheat acreage alone. 

During this time his administration was 
increasing foreign production by holding our 
commodities off foreign markets and by direct 
grants to expand foreign production, which 
the President insisted must be greatly in- 
creased this year. The Secretary was using 
these commodities in his arguments that the 
American farmer must take a reduced price. 
He said the farmer would have to do that, 
else the city consumers would rise up. He 
never did tell the American people he already 
had authority to sell these commodities in 
world trade for dollars, but refused to do so 
because he would not make the price com- 
petitive. During this period he claimed that 
the trouble came from the high rigid price- 
support levels set by the Democratic admin- 
istration, the same action the President took 
on himself this year on a l-year basis. Mr. 
Benson got most of the press and many farm 
leaders to go along with him in that 
argument, 

ECONOMIC LOSS FROM REFUSAL TO SELL 


The economic effect of refusing to sell and 
reducing United States acreage affects every- 
one in the Nation, as well as the farmer. 

According to the national advisory com- 
mittee for CARE, composed of such men as 
Henry A. Bullis, General Mills, chairman of 
the board; Roy C. Ingersoll, president of 
Borg-Warner; Ward Melville, Melyille Shoe 
Corp.; H. J. Hinz, and others equally suc- 
cessful, such policy costs the United States 
$700,000 a day for storage, deprives American 
railroads of rtation equal to 100 
transcontinental freight trains each day for 
a year, deprives American shipping of the 
equivalent of the dispatch of 10 oceangoing 
freighters every day for a year, not to men- 
tion the loss of labor and the effect on agri- 
culture itself, being cut back now to absorb 
surplus commodities. The effect of reduced 
United States acreage is being held in every 
town and village in the Nation today. Unless 
foreign aid to expand foreign production is 
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stopped, and unless we stay in world markets, 
the situation will continue to get worse. All 
this food and fiber has been held back by 
the Department's policy, set up by our State 
Department on the fallacious argument that 
such a course helps needy peoples of the 
world. 

Let us pass on from the shortcomings of 
this administration, as I would like to prove 
to you the soundness of the position of the 
Democrats. 


THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW 


A friend of mine once said that all any- 
body wants is a fair advantage. Think of 
that—all he wants is a little advantage, and 
he wants everybody else to agree that it is 
fair for him to have it. Now, one of the best 
ways to have an advantage declared fair is 
to pass a law saying it is fair; and with the 
first session of the First Congress of this 
country, the fight was on to have adyantages 
written into the law and thereby be declared 
fair, Check it if you do not believe that is 
correct. Beginning in the early days of our 
country, we began to write protective tariffd 
for industry. 

A very sound reason existed for that. We 
were competing with the old countries where 
Industry had been established for many, 
Many years. We had an infant industry in 
the United States. Then, along about 1900, 
we began to see that labor, which had up 
until that time received a mighty small part 
of the national-income dollar, began to or- 
ganize. Labor unions began to be felt in 
politics; they began to be felt in Congress. 
We then began to recognize the right of labor 
to organize. 

We had the minimum-wage laws; and for 
about 45 or 50 years those advantages, fair 
from labor's viewpoint and fair according to 
Congress, because the laws had been passed, 
were written into law. 

It is true, and we have heard this from 
those who attack the farm programs, that 
this country became great with agriculture 
just doing the best it could. But it became 
great at the expense of wasting 80 percent 
of all the timber in the United States; it 
became rich and powerful at the expense of 
the fertile soil in this Nation. 

Those of you who have the background 
that I did, and I was much more fortunate 
than so many, know that conditions on the 
farm were such that any boy or girl who 
could do so got off the farm. This was not 
because they didn't loye to dive there, but 
was because when their efforts were made 
and the work was done, usually the house 
went unpainted and the conveniences and 
things other people had could not be had on 
the farm. It was only when the Congress 
began to give some equality in law, when it 
began to pass law giving price supports to ag- 
ricultural commodities, that rural life began 
to offer opportunities at all comparable with 
those found in other sections of our economy, 

There are two things involved in the pro- 
tection of the national economy. As I have 
said, when you constantly increase costs, 
when you constantly increase wages, when 
you constantly increase returns to industry, 
all of which constantly increase the cost to 
the farmer of what he buys, these must be 
reflected in his price. But there is another 
thing involved, and that is the factor of 
volume. I don't care if anyone of you is 
paid $100 an hour, you would be in an awful 
fix if you were limited to 1 hour of work a 
month. It would not make any difference to 
the farmer growing cotton in the South on 
1% acres if he were assured 81,000 a bale, 
which would be 600 percent of parity. He 
would still have an income of Jess than 
$1,000 a year. So price is one thing, but 
volume is another. The same applies to 
wheat growers and producers of all other 
crops. 

And if we want to keep the economy of 
this country strong, we are going to have to 
regain for the American farmer the right to 
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have his commodities move in world trade 
on a competitive basis continuously. The 
present administration has cut acreage back 
by holding his commodities off world mar- 
kets until this election year was in sight. 
Now it proposes to pay the farmer to cut his 
acreage, while with the other hand, through 
foreign aid, it increases foreign acreage. If 
there is one thing Secretary Benson should 
have learned, it is that we cannot regulate 
world production by cutting down and out 
the American farmer, while increasing acre- 
age in foreign lands. 

I think the reason the American farmer 
did not take care of our natural resources 
during the earlier years of this Nation was 
because, after he paid his taxes and met his 
actual living costs, there just wasn't enough 
left to put back into the soil. The price of 
what we take out of the American soil is 
going to be paid either by the consumer in 
the price the farmer gets or by the land it- 
self. 

May I remind you that in less than 10 
years we will need 115 million acres that we 
do not have in this country. 

May I remind you that if the farmer does 
not make his cost of production, if his prices 
and his volume do not return to him a rea- 
sonable living, all he can do is wear out his 
land and move to town or get in politics, like 
many of us. It is just that simple. 

Farming today is a commercial operation; 
it takes money to farm. Forty years ago it 
took a farmer 10 years‘to lose his farm, 
whether he ever spent a nickel on it or not. 
Today he can lose it in 2 years, due to the 
outlay and the cash that it takes to get into 
business. 

I differ with our distinguished Secretary 
of Agriculture. I have the highest regard 
for him as a person. The basic difference 
between us, as I see it, is that I believe price 
supports are essential to the American econ- 
omy to offset the high cost to the farmer 
which is brought about by other laws, 

Since 1945 there has been more than an 
85-percent increase in the markup of farm 
commodities from the time they leave the 
farmer's hands until they reach the con- 
sumer, and such spread continues to in- 
crease. There have been 13 freight-rate in- 
creases since World War II. That is not a 
happen-so. Behind the freight-rate in- 
creases were laws which gave to the railroads 
and the trucking lines a fair return on their 
investment after they paid their costs. 

Involved in their investment were the high 
wages that had been protected by law; in- 
volyed in their cost of operations were the 
wages that had to be paid in accordance 
with the law. That has been visited upon 
American agriculture to the point that since 
1951 agricultural gross réceipts have gone 
down about 25 percent. 
American farmers in 1955 were 30 percent 
less than in 1951, and during that entire 
period of time the farmers’ costs were in- 
creasing some 14 or 16 percent. 

It is my view that the price-support pro- 
gram should be geared to the cost to the 
farmer. Yet our distinguished Secretary 
recommended that we reduce price supports 
and tie price supports to the amount of pro- 
duction. In other words, raise the supports 
when you wanted the American farmers to 
provide more for the consumers; lower the 
supports when you did not. As evidence of 
what he meant, parity, which up until 1954 
had been tied to the cost that the farmer 
paid, was changed. 

Modern parity—and it was sold to the 
Congress and the American people because 
of the use of the word “modern'—primarily 
ties the parity level to the average price that 
farmers receive for 10 years. It means that 
if the price goes down each year, it will grad- 
ually pull the support price down and the 
ever-increasing costs will not be taken into 
consideration. That is the reason I say his 
approach is to benefit primarily the con- 
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sumer by giving the farmers more if you want 
them to feed the rest of us better, but by 
giving them less if we do not need what he 
is producing. Whatever that does, it does 
not help the farmer. 

In my judgment, price supports should be 
tied to cost, and if we are going to have a 
$l-an-hour minimum wage, certainly those 
higher costs should be reflected in the price 
we assure the American farmer, as it was for 
years. 

A few years ago, I happened to handle the 
appropriation for the National Preduction 
Authority. As I walked over to the office 
after a meeting, the head of that agency said 
to me, “Jamie, if I were Joe Stalin and 
wanted to wreck the economy of the United ` 
States, do you know what I would do?” 

I said “No,” 

He said, “I would declare’5 years of peace.” 

Think of it. If he wanted to wreck the 
economy of the United States, he would de- 
clare 5 years of peace. 

I said, “Joe, what do you mean?” 

He said, “I mean this. If we were to have 
all the young men in service coming back 
here looking for a job, if we were to cancel 
all the war contracts, and have the folks in 
those plants out of work; if we were to stop 
the movement of the excess production of 
the American farmer, we would wreck the 
economy of this country.” 

‘If you think about it, it is fearsome. 

Yet, I realized at that time, and it was 
several years ago, that we'd had about 12 
years of the greatest prosperity we had ever 
enjoyed in this country—more cars, more 
radios, more of the things we love, more of 
the luxuries of life. Yet, I thought, surely 
it does not take a war to have these things? 
We cannot admit that it takes a war to carry 
on the high level of existence which we have. 
Then it dawned on me that it was not war, 
but the extra effort we made as a people be- 
cause of the war, which brought the material 
prosperity. d 

In war we spend the money to buy shells 
and airplanes, gasoline to burn in the air- 
planes we destroy—we spend the money in 
things that are destroyed, We dig up our 
minerals, destroy our timber, and end a 
poorer country because we have used up so 
much of our resources, 

If we were just wise enough to put that 
same effort to use to improve our own coun- 
try; if we were wise enough to harness our 
streams and reforest our lands, stop erosion, 
build schools, and improve our country, we 
would have a much richer country. We 
would have a finer country. We would then 
be doing what we are doing for nearly every 
other country in the world. 

My best efforts have been made in the 
Congress to preach that doctrine, because it 
is the basis of our well-being today, and it 
is the hope of our future. 

I know there are many things to be dis- 
turbed about, such as an unbalanced budget. 
I believe in a balanced budget because it 
affects our financial system. I think we 
ought to make every effort to keep it bal- 
anced, if we can. Anything that destroys 
the value of our money upsets the whole 
operation of our economy. 

But I will say that much more impor- 
tant than your financial side of this great 
economy of ours is the real wealth, the land 
and its ability to produce food, the timber, 
the rivers, and the other natural resources. 
Whatever condition we might leave our fi- 
nances in, even if it became as bad as the 
one in China when they quit printing $100 
bills because it costs more to print them 
than the bills would buy, your children and 
mine could set up their own financial system. 
But if we leave future generations a worn- 
out country, if we leave eroded soil and worn- 
out land, if we destroy the natural resources, 
then we have left them nothing with which 
to continue their existence. If we leave 
them a rich country, rich in natural re- 
sources, rich in the things that provide the 
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standard of living to which we are ac- 

customed then we truly have left them a fine 

heritage. . 

The point I make ts this: Let us put first 
things first. The basic thing to all of us is 
the ability of our country to produce the 
fiber, food, clothing and shelter that is es- 
sential to all of us. We must see that in the 
complexities of the present day, in the fight 
in the Congress to give equality of oppor- 
tunity; in the scramble to get these fair ad- 
vantages the well-being of the farmers, the 
caretakers of our very future, must be con- 
sidered. They must be provided with enough 


income to put back into the land a fair — 


share of what is taken out. In my opinion, 
what is done on this matter is the most vital 
question of the day. 

In conclusion, I would like to tell you one 
little story, which has a serious. point. 

We read so much in the press last year— 
and it is hard to get them to tell both sides— 
about the cost of the farm program. We read 
so much about what the Government did for 
the farmer. We read so many times that 
we ought to let the farmer get what he could 
the best way he could. It reminded me of 
a story that happened down in my section 
back when rural living was somewhat dif- 
ferent. 77 

Out in the area where I grew up we had 
a young man named Doc Scallions. It was 
back in a period when we were’some miles 
from the nearest railroad station, at a time 
when a country boy did not go to town very 
much, 

When World War I came along, Doc Scal- 
lians answered the call of his country and 
served in France; and he served with dis- 
tinction. When he came back from the war, 
Doc told us this story. 

He said, “You know, they called me up to 
Charleston to go over and fight. They had 
a lawyer up there, Mr. John, who made a 
speech to us boys, telling us what a great 
thing we were doing for our country. Mr. 
John stood there before us and said, ‘Young 
men, you are going off to fight for our side, 
you are going to follow in the footsteps of 
Washintgon, Jackson, and Robert E. Lee. 
Your people at home will honor you for the 
effort you are making, and we appreciate it. 
Leave here and go out with your head up 
and your chest thrown out, and let them 
know you are the proud sons of the United 
States of America.” 

And Doc said he threw his chest out and 
his head up, and he got on the truck and 
rode to Camp Pike; he was there about 30 
days, then went to France. 

Almost before he knew it, he was in the 
battle of the Marne. He said he was scared 
to death and wern out and tired; but he 
was going the best he could. He said he sat 
down under a tree and stayed there. As 
he sat, he remembered every word Mr. John 
had told him back in his county seat town. 
He could hear his voice ringing as he said 
» he was following in the footsteps of Wash- 
ington and Lee. Then he said, “Suddenly 
it dawned on me; Mr. John, he’s not here.” 

My friends, when they tell you to leave 
the caretakers of the future of this country 
to look after themselves; when they propose 
to have minimum wages raised to $1 an 
hour; when you see the tremendous in- 
creases in stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange going up since 1949, the 30 lead- 
ing ones from $175 a share to $412 a share; 
when you see the cost of everything the 
farmer buys going up and up and up; when 
they tell you to let agriculture, the very basis 
of all our prosperity, go by the board except 
at election time, while your Nation and your 
Government, by Government policy, gives its 
markets to foreign countries; when they say 
let the farmer do the best he can at the 
market place, the farmers of the Nation have 
a right to say, “Mr. John, you come go with 
us and then we will go.” 

The Republicans were all right on the farm 
issue*in the election year of 1952. They 
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restored high level fixed prices during this 
election year of 1956 by order of President 
Eisenhower, himself, so they are all right 
this year. Yet, if you read his speeches and 
those of his Secretary of Agriculture, he still 
condemns the remedial action he has taken, 

You can clearly see your relief is for 1 
year only. Read the Republican platform 
or follow the President's speeches. After 
this year they plan to flex prices—more 
support if you don’t need it, less support 
if you do. Truly an amendment making 
every year election year would help if the 
present administration is to remain in power. 

My.-friends, I would like to present to you 
a copy of my discussion of the farm problem 
and the President’s recommendations, based 
on 12 years of study, which I presented to 
the United States House of Representatives 
in February 1956. I hope you have time to 
read it, for I believe you will find it of inter- 
est and, I hope, convincing. 


Brattleboro “All America City” in a Recre- 
ation Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr.PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, Vermont 
is proud today because a high honor has 
come to the citizens of one of its most 
progressive communities. 

For their outstanding achievement in 
carrying out civic improvement Brattle- 
boro has been named an “All America 
City” and will receive one of the annual 
awards consponsored by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine. 

This coveted citation was given to 
Brattleboro on the basis of intelligent 
and courageous community effort in con- 
nection with the development of the 
Living Memorial Recreation Park. 

As a result of the cooperation, gifts 
and labor of practically all of its 12,000 
citizens Brattleboro now has a park area, 
ski area, skating pond, lights for night 
skating, and a new swimming pool. 
Other equally imaginative projects are 
now underway; they include a softball 
ciamond, group picnic shelter, and an 
outdoor theater for music and drama. 

All of the Living Memorial projects are 
in keeping with the emphasis which Ver- 
monters place on recreation as a part 
of everyday living. The managements 
of major corporations are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that conditions of life 
such as those prevailing in Vermont 
spell high productivity and happy em- 
ployer-employee relationships. 

For example General Electric alone 
has opened three plants in Vermont since 
the close of World War II and its of- 
ficers pointed out most strongly that the 
community progressiveness and good will 
prevailing in Vermont were significant 
features in these developments. 

Vermont has never held out to man- 
agement the backward appeal of low 
wage standards. But it does offer man- 
agement and labor alike spacious and 
gracious living in a State abundant with 
mountains, lakes, forests, and streams. 
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Relaxed employes have a four-season 
recreation wonderland in their back- 
yards. They can swim, hunt, fish, ski, 
skate, or raise a garden in their spare 
hours. Is it any wonder then that they 
come to work in a cooperative frame of 
mind or that management can boast 
of a healthy profit curve and high pro- 
ductivity? 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that I speak 
for Brattleboro and all of the other 
progressive communities in Vermont 
when I say to business management, 
large or small, combine a business and 
vacation trip to our State and see for 
yourself the countless advantages of lo- 
cating a plant in Vermont, 
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The Ninth Anniversary of the Independ- 
. ence of Burma, January 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-Africarf Con- 
ference at Bandung, I announced that 
I would address the United States Con- 
gress each time there was an anniver- 
sary of one of the 29 participating na- 
tions on friendly terms with the United 
States. January 4 was the ninth anni- 
versary of the independence of Burma, 
and I rise to felicitate that country. 

I would like to congratulate the people 
of Burma, Prime Minister U Nu and His 
Excellency U Win,. Ambassador of 
Burma, upon the celebration of imde- 
pendence day. 

Determined to have their independ- 
ence, the period from the end of World 
War II until they achieved their free 
status in January 1948, was one of ten- 
sion and uncertainty. Then with inde- 
pendence came further destruction 
through the efforts and activities of 
Communist and non-Communist insur- 
rectionists. The Government was faced 
with grave military and political, as well 
as economic, problems. There were 
many who despaired of the hope for 
stability, for any economic improvement, 
and for the democratic process itself. 

The people of Burma love their inde- 
pendence. Guided by the lessons her his- 
tory has taught her, Burma has pursued 
a course which she feels will preserve her 
independence. This called for nothing 
less than a comprehensive program of 
nation building that involved religion, 
ethics, politics, health, education, and 
economic betterment. Democracy was 
the cornerstone of the nation, In the 
words of Prime Minister U Nu: 

Iam firmly conyinced that a major contri- 
bution to * * è stability in Burma was 
brought about by the fact that we in the 
government stuck to the ways and pro- 
cedures of democracy throughout. Funda- 
mental freedoms and human rights were as- 
sured at all times. 


Dedicated to the interest and welfare 
of the people, all these measures have 
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combined to bring home to the people of 
Burma the real meaning of independ- 
ence. 

Believing that the best way for a na- 
tion to promote its own security is to 
promote the peace, the first major act of 
the newly independent government in the 
international field was to apply for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. Burma 
has strong faith in the United Nations. 
Prime Minister U Nu, an ardent advo- 
cate of the principles of the United Na- 
tions, has cautioned, however, that we 
should make sure that those who rep- 
resent member states in the world or- 
ganization actually are qualified to speak 
for the people whom they purport to 
represent. 

Free Burma is a young nation which 
has passed through many trials and 
tribulations during this infancy of her 
freedom. Burma has reason to be thank- 
ful for this achievement of freedom and 
for the many other accomplishments 
that stand to the credit of her people. 
Freedom brings responsibility and can 
only be sustained by self-discipline, hard 
work, and the spirit of a free people. 

The progress made during Burma's 
brief period of independence not only 
justifies a sense of pride on her part, but 
also a high degree of confidence in her 
future. 


A Joint Committee on Central Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion, which I have introduced: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence to be composed of 7 Members of 
the Senate to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and 7 Members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
In each instance not more than four Mem- 
bers shall be members of the same political 
party. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall make 
continuing studies of the intelligence activi- 
ties and problems relating to the gathering 
of intelligence affecting the national security 
and of its coordination and utilization by 
the various departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities of the Government. The 
Central Intelligence Agency and other sery- 
ices engaged in foreign intelligence activi- 
ties shall keep the joint committee fully 
and currently informed with respect to their 
activities. All bills, resolutions, and other 
Matters In the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives relating primarily to the Central 
Intelligence Agency and to other services 
engaged in foreign intelligence activities 
shall be referred to the joint committee. The 
members of the joint committee who are 
Members of the Senate shall from time to 
time report to the Senate, and the members 
of the joint committee who are Members 
of the House of Representatives shall from 
time to time report to the House, by bill or 
Otherwise, their recommendations with re- 
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spect to matters within the jurisdiction of 
their respective Houses which are (1) re- 
ferred to the joint committee or (2) other- 
wise within the jurisdiction of the joint 
committee. 

Sec.3. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act 
at such places and times, to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in. excess of 25 cents 
per hundred words. 

Sec. 5. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and clerical and stenographic assist- 
ants as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government on a reimbursable basis 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee, which shall not exceed $250,000 per year, 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives upon vouchers signed by the chairman. 


Hon. Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to pay a deserved tribute to Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., the retiring Under Sec- 
retary of State. 

Like his father before him, Mr. Hoover, 
Jr., is one of those men who believe in 
serving the Nation as a duty and not for 
any reward. 

He was made Under Secretary of 
State because of his brilliant work in 
settling the Iranian oil dispute by setting 
up an international oil consortium in a 
form that was acceptable to the Iranians 
and all the other interests involved. At- 
tempts had been made to do this for 2 
years before Mr. Hoover, Jr. moved into 
the situation. His success still marks 
the greatest blow to Communist ambi- 
tions yet struck in the Middle East. 

As Under Secretary of State, he has 
unobtrusively been responsible for many 
of the successful things our Department 
of State has done. It was he, for in- 
stance, as Acting Secretary, who insisted 
upon publication of Khruschev's speech 
to the Communist Party on de-Stalin- 
ization. World publication of this docu- 
ment rocked the Communist world and” 
it is still reeling from the effects of the 
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division and disagreement among Com- 
munists that disclosure caused. 

In Secretary Dulles’ frequent absences 
on negotiations abroad, Herbert Hoover, 
Jr. presided over more than 100 meetings 
of the State Department high command 
and he thus had a decided influence on 
policies. He also presided over the Op- 
erations Control Board as its Chairman. 
This Board has been responsible for ex- 
ecuting the policies set by the National 
Security Council—the national foreign 
policies of the United States. 

Since 1954, Mr. Hoover, Jr. has worked 
over 12 hours a day in the Department 
and, almost always, has carried work 
home at night. Weekends have scarcely 
existed for him. 

While Herbert Hoover, Jr., has chosen 
to leave the Government for the moment, 
this brilliant young man has, I am sure, 
a most useful future in the Republican 
Party. I hope that he will be called upon 
for further service from time to time 
by the President, 

On occasion, he has “taken the rap” 
for the mistakes of others. And, of 
course, the leftwing “‘murderers’ row” 
of the press has from time to time at- 
tacked him. This should not be per- 
mitted to cloud a fine record in office. 


Approach and Solution for One of the 
Nation’s Major Social Problems of 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation that has for its ob- 
jective the creation of a commission or 
bureau to give some very needed atten- 
tion to a national problem, and one that 
is rapidly building up in just about every 
area and district represented in this Con- 
gress. 

My bill proposes the creation of an 
agency especially charged with develop- 
“ing a program to meet the pressing prob- 
lems of our fast-growing number of older 
persons. It calls for planning and oper- 
ation, at the State and local level, of spe- 
cific programs for this purpose. It pro- 
vides funds, to be matched by the States, 
to furnish tangible, practical benefits— 
specificially such things as job place- 
ment, more and better homes, more and 
better medical care for the aged, 

The United States will spend, in the 
coming year, approximately $8 million 
for the control of disease among farm 
animals and nearly $8 million more for 
research on field crops. The first year 
of this older person’s program calls for 
a budget of only $2 million. I believe 
that the American people consider the 
problems of our older citizens more im- 
portant than cattle and seed corn. It is 
time we said so. 

What we can do now is to make a be- 
ginning on this program—a beginning 
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that cannot wait unless we are to delay 
disastrously the solution to problems 
that are already upon us with terrible 
urgency. . Let me state what seem to me 
the facts that demonstrate the urgency 
of action. 

We are living through a quiet revolu- 
tion—a revolution that is transforming 
our society. Its character is simple: We 
as a Nation are growing older. The 
number of Americans over 65 has quad- 
rupled in the past 50 years; it will con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid rate, thanks to 
the improvements in our standard of liv- 
ing and in our health and medical care. 
Indeed, the number of people over 65 is 
increasing twice as fast as the total pop- 
ulation. For more and more Americans, 
more and more of their lives will be lived 
as older people. 

Yet ours is a society which is geared to 
youth. It is a society which has seen the 
city replace the countryside as home to 
most of its citizens, without creating, in 
the city, replacement for the security, the 
status, and the useful life that the rural 
community provided its older members. 
It is a society that has delayed too long 
its recognition and adjustment to the 
quiet revolution. As a result we, as a 
community, are not prepared to face the 
problems created by a longer life expect- 
ancy. We are not meeting our respon- 
sibility to our older citizens; and each 
of us, as he gets older, will himself pay 
the price of this social indifference. The 
older American today sees his problems 
neglected in the clamor of other public 
concerns. Yet there are 14 million of 
these forgotten men and women today— 
and by 1975 there will be 21 million over 
65. Our obligation to them is not*being 
met. 

Far too many of these millions of older 
Americans are ill clothed, ill fed, ill 
housed. ‘Their material wants and their 
spiritual wants are great. Too often 
they are shunted aside and ignored, 
exiled from their full place in the life of 
our communities. Job opportunities for 
the worker past 40 becomes fewer and 
poorer as his years increase. Civic ac- 
tivities fail to utilize fully the talents and 
experience of the older citizen. 

The creation of an agency, charged 
with the responsibility and granted some 
funds, can begin to meet this challenge. 
We have bureaus for every purpose in the 
Government today—even statistics have 
their special bureaus. It really is de- 
plorable that there is no agency of Gov- 
ernment specifically charged with a total 
concern for the problems of the aged. 

Now I am not proposing simply to add 
more desks, telephones, and offices in 
Washington. But I am certain of this: 
Unless we create a specific agency, with 
the power and the responsibility to get 
action, we will get nothing done. Some- 
body has to be in charge, with the full- 
time job, the professional knowledge and 
ability, and the strong desire to do some- 
thing and to represent in the work of 
Government a group that now has no 
representative—our older citizens. That 
is the job of the agency to be created by 
this legislation. 

Well, just what is the agency to do? 
There is certainly no shortage of acute 
needs and tough problems, The job is 
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limited only by the present plight of our 
older citizens, which means it is a vast 
job. 

We can start out, here and-now, by 
writing a bill of rights for our senior citi- 
zens, and dedicating ourselves to seeing 
that those rights are respected. The 
most fundamental of these, of course, is 
the right to a decent living. Just in 
terms of money income, which is only 
part of the problem, the facts are grim. 
The income of the average person over 
65 is less than half that of his neighbor 
who is between 45 and 65. Over a fourth 
of the older men, nearly a half of the 
older women, are in a really serious eco- 
nomic situation. Their incomes fall be- 
low the level the experts call an emer- 
gency budget; they are below not merely 
an adequate, but below a substandard 
survival income. The appalling fact is 
that these older people, to whom we owe 
so much, are in many cases living in want 
and in the spiritual insecurity that want 
breeds. This is their reward for a life- 
time of useful and honorable work. 

It is true, no doubt, that not all who 
could have done so have shown the fore- 
sight to provide for their old age. But it 
would be shortsighted and uncharitable 
for us to show indifference to any of our 
older citizens whether unfortunate or 
improvident. For all our sakes, we should 
lend our aid to insure, as far as is rea- 
sonably possible, that our older citizens 
have an income sufficient to allow a life 
free from want and insecurity. Our pub- 
lic programs, particularly social security, 
must be continually reappraised, their 
adequacy measured by the real needs and 
those needs met. Individual savings, the 
pension plans of private enterprise and 
of the trade unions, and our public in- 
surance programs are the foundations on 
which retirement security must be built. 
The agency can perform a constructive 
service by working to insure that these 
foundations are well and wisely laid to 
support the best possible security for our 
older citizens. Not all of them now have 
ample food, decent clothing, the com- 
forts, or even the necessities of life. It is 
absolutely the first and most elemental 
job to raise the incomes of these people 
to an adequate level. 

But we must do more, real income is 
not just money income. It is not prac- 
tical, for example, to expect that-all the 
varying and often crushing burdens of 
medical care—a cardinal necessity for 
the older person—can be met out of a 
limited regular income. Medical care, 
including the true economy of preventive 
care; nursing care; the expenses of the 
hospital or the nursing home, these are 
costly. While long-termrhome care often 
represents an impossible financial bur- 
den, the alternative of entering an insti- 
tution is often a personal tragedy. Vol- 
untary medical plans, today, cover hardly 
a third of our older citizens. Facilities 
for their care and medical supervision 
are clearly inadequate. Two out of every 
five old people cannot, today, meet their 
medical bills, even for present inadequate 
levels of care. This is a grim picture; I 
think our older citizens have a right to 
a brighter prospect. The progrem I pro- 
pose can help to achieve it. 

Vast improvement and some new 
ideas are needed in housing. Our older 
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neighbor, today, lives in a home that is, 
on the average, substantially inferior to 
the homes most of us enjoy. In few 
cases is his home designed for the com- 
fort and convenience of older people. 
Some progress is being made in this field. 
In some States, public low-cost housing 
specially designed for older people is 
being built. There is a growing aware- 
ness of the special needs of the aged— 
for one-story housing, near ground level, 
perhaps with ramps in place of stairs, 
and with other details that can make 
so much difference in the comfort and 
pleasure of older, less-active occupants. 
Often, well-planned housing can provide 
facilities for an appropriate and richer 
social and recreational life for the older 
community, among neighbors of similar 
age and interests. Yet we have only 
begun to attack these problems. There 
is great need for a systematic and ener- 
getic program to improve and develop 
such housing. It can only be met by 
encouragement and leadership such as 
this bill would provide. f 

One of the most serious and pressing 
problems we face is widespread discrim- 
ination in employment against the older 
worker. While the number of older 
people steadily increases, their propor- 
tionate share of the labor market is 
steadily shrinking. Studies indicate 
that a great many, perhaps as many as 
half of all companies, set age limits for 
new employees—no jobs for people over 
45, sometimes a bar at 35 or even 25. 
Compulsory retirement at 65, a sound 
general rule, has become an inflexible 
law; in some cases, it is not only wasteful 
but an unnecessary restriction on people 
who can be happiest and most useful 
continuing to work. Education of em- 
ployers, an intensive campaign of public 
information to emphasize the value of 
older workers, increased organizational 
efforts in job placement—all these are: 
sound, constructive contributions to a 
solution of this problem. Our efforts in 
this direction should be greatly in- 
creased. 

Finally, in this brief survey of a vast 
problem, I want to mention an often- 
overlooked part of it. Sometimes our 
communities pay scant attention to the 
social needs and the civic value of their 
older members. They have a right to 
social opportunity—to social and recrea- 
tional clubs, to a share of the commu- 
nity’s recreational facilities. A new 
pattern of senior social life is develop- 
ing—in such forms as the successful 
Golden Age Clubs—and it should have 
every possible help and encouragement 
from the community. These are practi- 
cal, tangible things we can do. 

But we can do more. We can make 
fuller use than we are doing of the skills, 
the energies, and the experience of our 
older citizens. In some communities, for 
example, retired businessmen have or- 
ganized themselves to provide business 
help and advice to younger men, giving 
them the benefit of their own experience 
with gratifying results. In many cases, 
we could call on older people more than 
we do for a part in our many voluntary 
civic enterprises. In countless ways we 
can recognize and welcome their con- 
tribution, to our mutual benefit. Our 
older people are assets to the commu- 
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nity, and they are people with rights 
of their own. They deserve a place in 
the sun instead of a rocking chair in the 
shadows. We all gain by granting it to 
them. 

All I have said here is based on my 
firm conviction that today, and even 
more in the future, the needs and prob- 
lems of our older citizens represent one 
of the great challenges of our time, 
I could, at great length, list the inven- 
tory of our failure so far to meet it. 
Yet what is more important than these 
facts and figures is the real human pre- 
dicament that lies behind the figures. 
These are our people, the fathers and 
mothers whom, in the biblical command- 
ment, we are enjoined to honor. We 
have paid them scant honor. I cannot, 
in words, sufficiently convey my own 
sense of urgency about the unnecessary 
suffering—the humiliating want and 
corrosive insecurity, the demoralizing 
sense of not being wanted, of being cast 
aside and forgotten—that exist far too 
often now and will continue to exist until 
we act to eliminate their causes. 

I believe that these are, too often, for- 
gotten men and women. I do not be- 
lieve that in good conscience or in com- 
monsensé we can allow this to go on. 
I do not pretend to know how we are to 
meet this problem in all the details. 
None of us knows all the answers in this 
big and difficult field. We do not know 
nearly as much as we should. 

But I do know this: If we are going 
to get anything accomplished, if we are 
going to learn more and act wisely and 
do the best possible job of what must 
be done, then we should get started now 
and get started by putting some people 
to work on these problems, with some 
money to do the job. And let us get 
organized so that all of us—the National 
Government, the States, and the local 
communities—are working together with 
a common purpose and common ener- 
gies, to write and realize this bill of 
rights for older people. 


Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, although 
I am a freshman here in this 1st session 
of the 85th Congress, I believe I can 
Safely say that many of us often wonder 
if our efforts are appreciated by the folks 
back home, and whether they are cog- 
izant of the responsibilities the Mem- 
bers have, as you said on the opening 
day, in the highest theater that anyone 
Plays in upon this earth today. 

In yesterday's mail, I received a poem 
from one of my constituents, Lillian 
Hagerty Zapf, who was a high school 
Classmate of mine. This poem is entitled 
“Your Congressman,” and I am sure that 
it will bring warmth to the hearts and 
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smiles to the faces of many of my col- 
leagues. 
From every State in this great Nation 
To Congress goes a man. 
He gets there by his reputation— 
To do the very best he can. 


He leaves for there with praises ringing 
In his ears from all his friends. 

Alas, there soon is no more singing— 
And the music shortly-ends, 


For it is Congress who gets blamed 
No matter what is done— 

And Congressmen are quickly named 
For being that—‘son-of-a-gun.”” 


Who is at fault, and who is “panned” 
When things do go awry. 

Have pity for your Congressman— 
All he can do is try. 


And his efforts come to nil 
If you don’t do your part. 
After all, what is his will 
Is governed by his people's thought. 


And if there are things to do 
Do your share to get them done— 

In numbers there is strength, and too 
No job gets done by only one. 


So let him know what you do think 
And if you don’t 

Don't tell him that his actions “stink”— 
Yes, write to him but—logically. 


Don't castigate, berate the man 
But give him your idea 

Of what you think—the best you can 
It is from you he wants to hear. 


Don't forget that he is human, too 
And not a superman 4 
So give him praise when praise is due 
And all the help you can. 


“Pressures” lie upon his brow 
From morning until night— 

Give him your help, and give it now 
And your prayers he'll do what's right. 


And just remember that his task 
Is not an easy one, 

Not in glory will he bask— 
Neither can he please—everyone. 


Tribute to Attorney William Brewster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of Wednesday, January 9, 
1957, which lauds the outstanding career 
of Attorney William Brewster who re- 
cently retired after many years as solici- 
tor of Kingston Borough, Luzerne Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

TRIBUTE To SOLICTTOR 

The impressive tribute the board of edu- 
cation in Kingston paid at a dinner to At- 
torney William Brewster, retired solicitor for 
the district, who wound up 54 years of serv- 
ice last June, was richly deserved. 

In a half century, a public official often 
succeeds in wearing out his welcome, but 
Mr. Brewster was a refreshing exception to 
the rule. Directors regretted decision to 
retire and expressed their deep appreciation 
for his dedicated service which combined 
ability with industry and devotion to duty. 
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In the years he handled the legal affairs 
of the district, Mr. Brewster commanded in- 
creasing respect for his knowledge of the 
law and the thoroughness with which he 
met the heavy responsibilities of a growing 
municipality and changing times. 

Not only was he regarded as an authority 
in his field, but he was respected as a citizen 
and gentleman. In retirement, his prestige 
is undiminished, just as his record as a pub- 
lic servant is unsullied. 

Kingston has been very fortunate through 
the years in the high caliber of the men 
serving it in official capacities. Even in such 
distinguished company, Mr. Brewster stands 
out, no small compliment to his integrity, 
fidelity, and other qualifications. 

The community will share the sentiments 
of the board of education in saluting Attor- 
ney Brewster publicly with great pride. 


Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, Ala-' 
bama and the Nation sustained a great 
loss in the death of Lt. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick on December 2, 1956. It was my 
great privilege to have known him inti- 
mately when he served as Chief of the 
Army Engineers and later as a citizen of 
Alabama in charge of the Alabama Plan-. 
ning and Industrial Development Board. 
General Pick will always be remembered 
for his great devotion to his country and 
for the many achievements in the fields 
of flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and electric power. Such magnificent 
works as the Ledo Road, the Thule Air 
Base, and dozens of air fields and Army 
installations throughout the world tes- 
tify to the wisdom and ability of the 
soldier-engineer. 

He had attained greatness as a soldier, 
as a business executive, and as a develop- 
er and builder. He spoke many times of 
his romance with river projects and he 
spoke of developing these systems in a 
vein which indicated his intense love and 
passion for protecting the precious soil 
and preserving it for posterity. His fa- 
voriate quotation was, “When there is no 
vision the people perish.” General Pick 


-was a man who had vision and could read 


the future. His life and works will al- 
ways be remembered by those who were 
fortunate enough to know him and un- 
derstand the fine contributions which he 
made. 

General Pick leaves surviving him his 
widow, Mrs. Pick, and one son, Lewis 
Andrew Pick II, who is following in his 
father’s footsteps and has already dis- 
tinguished himself in the United States 
Army Engineers. The people of the great | 
State of Alabama and of the Nation have, 
been blessed by the life of General Pick,’ 
a good soldier, a good citizen, and good 
neighbor. 

Following are extracts from many of 
the leading newspapers of the country 
which tell the story of this great soldier 
and patriot. 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
December 4, 1956] 


EARTH Mover EXTRAORDINARY 


Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick presented a superla- 
tive illustration of what appears to be a rule 
of human accomplishment: That though the 
scholar brings the knowledge to light and the 
technician designs the techniques, large- 
scale application of knowledge and tech- 
niques calls for equipment of a different 
order. We have some general terms which 
describe it: leadership, executive ability, and 
pertinacity. 

Doubtless General Pick was an extremely 
knowledgeable and skilled enginer. But it 
does not appear that his completion of the 
Ledo Road through impossible Burmese ter- 
rain with impossible celerity during World 
War II could be credited so much to revolu- 
tionary machines or methods as to the gen- 
eral’s organizational and executive ability 
and to his inspiration and drive. 

The same might be said of his rescue of 
blizzard-trapped ranchers and livestock of 
the northern plains in 1949. And of his con- 
struction of the great Thule Air Base in the 
Arctic wastes of Greenland. 

The Pick-Sloan plan, an enormous com- 
plex of big dams and reservoirs to control the 
unruly floods and conserve the indispensable 
waters of the Missouri River system, has been 
strongly challenged by another basic ap- 
proach to this problem—the use of many 
more and smaller headwater dams and reser- 
voirs. But this has not challenged General 
Pick's competence in carrying out the solu- 
tion he has favored: 

On grounds of such achievements it might 
not be rash to predict that General Pick’s 
mame may be as symbolic during the next 
generation as was the name of General 
Oers S of Panama Canal fame during the 


[From the Lee County Bulletin of December 
6, 1956] 


Lewis A. Pick 


The achievements of Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick 
won him fame and honors throughout the 
world. He was not simply a good army gen- 
eral. He was one of the greatest engineers 
and builders of our time. General Pick di- 
rected the building of the famed Ledo Road 
from India to Burma in World War II, he 
helped launch the renowned Pick-Sloan 
plan to harness the mighty Missouri for flood 
control, irrigation, navigation, and power, 
and built under his command were dozens 
of airfields and army camps around the 
world, including the strategic Thule Airbase 
in Greenland. 

General Pick, in a little more than a year 
as director of the Alabama Planning and In- 
dustrial Development Board, had directed 
to this State the attention of the Nation's 
important leaders in industry. He had seen 
nearly $300 million of new and expanded 


manufacturing plants built or planned for‘ 


Alabama, 

With a relish for planning and seeing those 
Plans through to fruition, General Pick, in 
what were to be his retirement years, took 
on more jobs with gusto than the average 
executive would consider handling. He was 
an officer in 3 large nationally known busi- 
ness concerns, chairman of the Alabama 
Heart Association, and member of the boards 
of 2 local business institutions, 

But despite his status of world-famed 
builder-executive, General Pick was best 
known in Auburn as a plain good citizen and 
good neighbor. He first came here in the 
1920's on a tour of ROTC duty, married a lo- 
cal girl, and ever since had considered Au- 
burn his hometown. 

General Pick was a devoted churchman. 
He served as an officer in his church and 
represented it at various local and regional 
meetings. He was interested in the civic, 
social, and political life of the community. 
A strong family man, he placed high value 
in the home, Together with his wife, he 
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had taken special interest in renovating and 
enlarging the famous old Cary house on 
North College Street. He had played the 
part of delightful host at many interesting 
evenings there. 

Auburn joins with the Nation in mourning 
his loss. General Pick was an unusual man, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
WHAT GENERAL PICK STARTED 


Gen. Lewis A. Pick, who died Sunday, was 
perhaps more responsible than any other one 
man for the vast that has been 
made in the last decade and a half in har- 
nessing the Missouri River. 

He was decisive and able to enthuse 
others—a natural leader. From building the 
famed Ledo Road of World War II through 
Burma connecting northwest India with 
China, he came to the Missouri Valley in 
1945, as Army division engineer at Omaha. 

The Missouri is a river whose panoramic 
scope and complexity invite indecision. 
General Pick settled doubts and galvanized 
the doubters into enough unity to get started. 
We did not think then and we do not think 
now that a divided authority was desirable 
for the planning, construction, or operation 
of the system of dams and reservoirs. 

But with the imperfect instruments at 
hand, General Pick in 4 short years really got 
the dirt flying, the concrete pouring, and the 
dams rising from Montana on down—one of 
the largest and potentially most useful en- 
gineering projects ever undertaken. The 
work is still in progress. 

A unified management for these farflung 
works is still possible. It is the last achieve- 
ment necessary to bring into the full service 
of this region, embracing one-sixth of the 
Nation, the project which Lewis Pick so 
energetically began, 

[From the Birmingham News] 
DISTINGUISHED SERVANT 


Alabama lost a distinguished and valued 
public servant with the death in Washington 
Sunday of Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, director of 
the State's planning and industrial develop- 
ment board. After his retirement as Chief of 
Army Engineers in 1953 he came to Alabama 
to live at Auburn and accepted appointment 
as head of the planning and industrial de- 
velopment agency in October of last year. 

General Pick was known both for his work 
in waterway development in this country 
and for his achievements as a military builder 
abroad. He gained wartime fame as the 
builder of the Ledo Road from India to 
China. * * © 

After the war he won praise for the com- 
prehensive plan he drew for a Missouri River 
Valley flood control and water conservation 
program and for his part in construction of 
the Air Force base at Thule, Greenland. He 
was Chief of Army Engineers from 1949 
to 1953. 

As planning and industrial development 
director in Alabama, General Pick performed 
significant service in helping to attract new 
industries to the State. He was a strong 
backer of the Warrior-Tombigbee and Coosa- 
Alabama waterways and pushed a drive to 
secure an atomic reactor for the State. 

Alabama mourns General Pick's passing. 
He will be greatly and widely missed. - 


[From the Opelika Daily News] 
Severe Loss 


The passing of Gen. Lewis Pick, of Auburn, 
removes from Alabama one of the State's 
most valuable citizens and effective civic 
workers. * * * : 

When General Pick, who had been Chief 
of United States Army Engineers from 1949 
to 1953, retired from his brilliant Army career 
he came to Auburn to make his home. Im- 
Mediately he launched a new career destined 
to aid his community and State. He had 
served as director of Alabama's planning and 
industrial board, and was a powerful influ- 
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ence in attracting new industries to Alabama. 
General Pick believed in the future of his 
adopted State with all his fervor, and had 
not his years been cut short here, he would 
have proved one of this State’s greatest hu- 

Upon retiring from active service Pick was 
offered important. and lucrative positions by 
several nations, but he declined, preferring 
to return to the native home of his wife, the 
former Alice Cary, of Auburn, and take a 
part in the future development of Alabama, 
This he was doing in a most creditable man- 
ner when disease struck him down. 

Auburn and Alabama have suffered a 
severe loss, 


[From the Washington Post] 
ENVIABLE CAREER ’ 

There is something especially enviable 
about the career of a builder; his works live 
after him to serve men in constructive and 
tangible fashion. The achievements of 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, former Army Chief of 
Engineers, who died in Washington on Sun- 
day, were sufficient to fill the careers of sev- 
eral men. * * * His pronouncement upon 
his arrival in Burma that “the Ledo Road is 
going to be built, mud, rain, and malaria be 
damned,” endears him not only to the Corps 
of Engineers he served with such distinction 
but to all who thrill at such miracles of man's 
conquest of nature. The Nation General Pick 
served so weil in war and peace will mourn 
his loss. 


Congress Shouldn’t Be Too Hasty To Ac- 
cept President’s Proposal for Power To 
Declare War 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have received many letter request- 
ing that the attention of the Members 
of Congress be brought to an editorial 
written by Mr. Jack Gore, editor of the 
Fort Lauderdale Daily News, one of the 
foremost influential newspapers in Flor- 
ida. Iam glad to have the opportunity 
to place this editorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp so that it may be avail- 
able to all the Members. 

CONGRESS SHOULDN’r Be Too Hasty To ACCEPT 

PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL FoR Powrr To DE- 

CLARE WAR 


There’s something mighty strange and dis- 
quieting about the high-pressure technique 
being used on Congress today in an effort to 
get its quick stamp of approval on the new 
Eisenhower emergency program for the Mid- 
dle East. 

What the President and his advisers want 
is, in itself, a rather strange departure from 
the usual way we do things in this country. 
Specifically, Mr. Eisenhower has asked Con- 
gress for the power to-declare war at any 
time and at almost any place without even 
calling Congress into session beforehand. 

The proposal isn't being put before Con- 
gress or the people in this light but that is 
exactly what it adds up to because the very 
moment the President is given the authority 
in advance to commit United States forces 
to fighting overseas, other than in their own 
defense, Congress will surrender to the Presi- 
dent its prerogative to say when and where 
this Nation shall fight. 

Obviously, if the Eisenhower program only 
embraced defensive actions by United States 
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forces there would be no necessity for seek- 
' ing congressional approyal in advance as 
United States forces have always had the 
authority to defend themselves if attacked. 

So this new policy isn’t concerned with 
United States troops being given power to 
defend themselves. Its basic purpose is to 
give the President the power to deploy this 
country's armed might offensively in the de- 
fense of some other nation and that’s a 
radical departure from the way this Nation 
has operated in the past. 

Until President Truman independently 
committed us to a war in Korea without 
the advance approval of Congress no Presi- 
dent had ever attempted to use his author- 
ity as Commander in Chief in ch auto- 
cratic fashion. President Truman defended 
his decision on the grounds that the Korean 
struggle wasn't a war but only a “police 
action” and that, therefore, he was not obli- 
gated to seek congressional approval of his 
decision. 

Be that as it may. the Truman decision 
still precipitated a full scale war and there 
is a close parallel between the arguments he 
used then and the arguments now being 
given Congress as a legitimate excuse for the 
legislators to abrogate their warmaking 
powers to another President. 

The disquieting part of this whole business 
lies in the reasons why President Eisenhower 
thinks it is absolutely necessary for him to 
be given this extreme power. We are no 
longer living in an era where it would take 
& couple of weeks to summon Congress into 
session. With modern communications and 
transportation the Congress can be called 
into emergency session in a matter of hours 
and certainly almost any crisis in the Middle 
East, shor of an outright attack on our 
own forces, wouldn't be of such an emergency 
nature that the President would be com- 
pelled to order United States forces into ac- 
tion without consulting Congress. 

The President says it isn't his intention 
to use the power he has asked Congress to 
Rive him without making every effort to 
brief the legislators beforehand on events 
which could lead him to use this power. If 
this is true then why should the President 
even seek such authority in advance of any 
emergency? Unless he wants a free hand 
to deal with any emergency in any way he 
Sees fit there would seem to be no valid rea- 
son why Congress couldn't or shouldn't be 
given the right to be the final judge of any 
troop-using decision which quite likely 
Would involve this Nation in a major war. 

Surely we haven't yet reached the point 
in this Nation where to combat the schemes 
of a dictatorship we have to create a dictator- 
ship of our own. Unless something is hap- 
Pening in the Middle East of which Congress 
4nd our people have been kept in the dark 
there seems to be no compelling reason to 

w upon any one individual in this Nä- 
tion the’sole power to commit us to another 
Toreign war. 

Yet, heavy pressure is being put on Con- 
gress to do this very thing. The legislators 
are told it will be a sign of vacillation and 
Weakness unless they are willing to trust Mr. 
Eisenhower and give him what he wants even 
if it eventually means American boys will 
again be sent to die on foreign battlefields in 
defense of foreign interests. 

A good many of our Congressmen see noth- 
ing wrong with such a proposal. Like spec- 
tators to a drumbeating parade they have 
lost their sense of reason and are ready to 
Join the stampede without even considering 
What they have been asked to do. 

A few Congressmen aren't yet ready to 
Stampede and we can all thank God for that. 
In the end, perhaps, these few enlightened 
legislators can stall the high-pressure selling 
Campaign long enough for the light of com- 
Monsense to seep through, and if that hap- 
Pens then maybe Congress won't be so all- 
‘fired anxious to surrender any more of its 
Powers to the White House and the State 
Department. 
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Twenty Years Too Late on Protection 
From Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, December 29, 1956, Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes wrote a very interesting column 
in the Washington Evening Star regard- 
ing the visit of the President to the 
drought area. 

Mr. Stokes clearly calls attention to 
the fact that we have had these terrible 
droughts for over 20 years and that they 
will continue until we have commonsense 
and political courage enough to return 
these areas to the kind of condition that 
will prevent the topsoil from blowing 
halfway across the United States. 

That is one reason I supported the soil 
bank and one reason the Democrats ad- 
vocated it years ago. I attach the col- 
umn for the information of Members. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
December 29, 1956} 

ANOTHER Dust BOWL InsPpecTION—EISEN- 
HOWER WILL VISIT DROUGHT AREA, 20 YEARS 
AFTER ROOSEVELT’s TOUR 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Another President is going out soon to in- 
spect the drought-fevered lands in the Great 
Plains States. There one of our richest re- 
sources—our topsoil—is being whirled away 
by the wayward winds to create what is fast 
approaching a national tragedy both to our 
land and to our people. 

This drought is described by the Agricul- 
ture Department as the worst in the recorded 
history of our country. The Dust Bowl of 


today is far bigger and more threatening, 


than it was when another President—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt—visited the region just 20 
years ago to start a salvage program for this 
valuable part of our natural heritage. 

Well remembered by this reporter is the 
devastation then—the sandy wastes reaching 
to the horizon, almost like a desert, and the 
tiny springs of helpless wheat and corn that 
hardly got out of the ground before withering 
away. Remembered also were the droves of 
cattle being driven here and there by their 
desperate owners in search of water. 

All of this was seen as one of a group of 
newspapermen who accompanied President 
Roosevelt on survey trips, and also in sepa- 
rate trips afterward. The Dust Bowl then 
embraced parts of five States—western 
Kansas, southeastern Colorado, a narrow 
strip of northeastern New Mexico, and most 
of the Texas and Oklahoma Panhandles. 

Today the area of very heavy soil erosion 
has widened to include more of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Kansas, and New Mexico, as 
well as extreme western Nebraska, south- 
western Wyoming, and a small section of 
southwestern South Dakota. But extensive 
farm damage from the dry weather and high 
winds has also occurred in the 2 other 
States of the Great Plains—North Dakota and 
Montana—as well as in parts of the 8 other 
‘States beyond the area of most severe erosion 
previously outlined. Widespread suffering 
among farmers exists also in Missouri and 
parts of Iowa. 

Remembered also from 20 years ago are the 
caravans of that day winding out of the Dust 
Bowl, the automobiles, some distinctly in the 
jalopy class, piled high with household goods 
and bursting, some of them, with children. 
Families were fleeing to more favored land in 


Idaho and Washington and Oregon and Cali-- 
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fornia. On a motor tour along the Snake 
River in Idaho with President Roosevelt we 
rode for miles and miles through a reclaimed 
section where, we were told, many of the 
Dust Bowl refugees had taken up land for 
farming. - 

But remembered most of all—for it was 
prophetic inma way—was what I was told by 
Dr. Paul Sears, then at the University of 
Oklahoma, now at Yale, whose book, Deserts 
on the March, had given so many people an 
insight for the first time into what can hap- 
pen to land, I asked him about a solution 
for the Dust Bowl.. - 

He replied that the whole area should be 
turned back to grass for a period of from 10 
to 50 years. I observed that was hardly a 
political solution, for we both knew how poli- 
ticians hesitate to disturb the lives of people 
and look instead for a stopgap or palliative 
to tide them over the next election. With a 
wry smile he agreed that perhaps it was not 
& political solution, but insisted it was the 
only solution. We didn’t take his way, of 
course, but tried other remedial measures. 

If we had taken his way we would now be 
20 years into it, and surely our land would 
be much better off and so would the people 
who see so much of it useless about them 
today. It is hard for us to believe that our 
own land could some day become a desert, 
and yet we are familiar with the deserts we 
have had always in our Southwest, for our 
East-West highways now cross them. 

Today we are beginning to hear again sug- 
gestions, echotng Dr. Sears, that much of the 
Dust Bowl land should be put into grass, as 
some of it has been in the 20 years since the 
other Dust Bowl. There are today some 29 
millions of acres that are in a condition to 
blow this winter, which is more than for 
either of the last 2 years. The blowing is 
heaviest from February to June, but already 
this fall 2 million acres have been damaged. 

We in the East were perhaps more con- 
scious of the Dust Bowl of 2 decades ago as 
the dust was carried this way and was a 
dingy pall over our National Capital. At a 
news conference President Roosevelt ex- 
plained what had happened to our land in 
the West. He told how $2 wheat during the 
First World War had invited feverish plowing 
up of great tracts to plant wheat. This had 
ripped off the buffalo grass cover which held 
the land together. Now, stripped of its cover, 
the dirt became the whim of wind and 
weather. We had exported our wheat to 
Europe during the war. Now we were e 
ing our rich topsoil.. He put it that way 
vividly. 

The cycle has come around again and an- 
other President is going out to see what can 
be done. 


Speech Delivered by Mayor Sergio 
Osmeia, Jr., at the Luncheon Meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Manila on Sep- 
tember 20, 1956, at the Manila Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I am pleased toj 
offer for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the speech delivered by Sergio 
Osmefia, Jr., son of the former President 
of the Philippine Republic and now’ 
mayor of Cebu City, the second largest 
in the Philippines. It constitutes the 
finest declaration of appreciation, 
friendship, and cooperation between the 
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Philippine Republic and the United 
States that I have seen. I feel that it 
reflects the majority opinion of the citi- 
zens of the Philippines and I am more 
than happy to find a spokesman who so 
valiantly sets forth the facts as they are 
and recognizes the dangers to both re- 
publics in following any other course. 

World-shaking events, as you must have 
noticed from glaring headlines, are moving 
pretty fast—too fast for our comfort and 
peace of mind. Recklessly, war threats are 
being hurled right and left as if the fate of 
humanity did not matter, as if the peoples 
of all nations were mere pawns in the deadly 
struggle of mad leaders for world power. 
First of late was the sudden seizure and na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal by a self- 
styled neutralist. Unless sanity ultimately 
prevails, there is grave danger that the act 
may precipitate global confilct and confla- 
gration. Second is the reported move of 
the Lebanese Government to seize vital Mid- 
dle East oil pipelines. This, you will agree, 
is a direct threat and challenge not only to 
Great Britain and France, but also to the 
United States. Third is the wanton shooting 
down of an American Navy plane off Formosa 
by the Communists. And fourth is the an- 
nouncement by Soviet Russia and Red China 
that if war breaks out over the Suez Canal 
they would fight side by side with Egypt. 
How all these will end, nobody knows; but 
the events are sufficiently serious to make 
us pause, to consider whether the dark clouds 
hovering over mankind do not presage a most 
destructive typhoon which may sweep civili- 
zation away, if not extinguish human life 
itself. 

While we await in suspense the fateful 
outcome of these provocative acts and 
moves which are part and parcel of a world- 
domination strategy, let us glance at what 
is happening in our little corner of the earth. 
For here, too, a stirring, if blustering drama 
is being enacted with far-reaching conse- 
quences, It is not so significant as those 
we have just mentioned, but it is no less 
absorbing as it also envisions the possibility 
of war on an international scale against a 
common aggressor—the absolute power be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who may well be re- 
garded as the master villain in the play. 

Due largely to the allegedly newly awak- 
ened spirit of nationalism in our country, a 
number of our countrymen have been agi- 
tating for some time for a revision or re-ex- 
amination of our bases agreement with the 
United States of America. Up-to-date read- 
ers of newspapers know that this agreement 
was signed by Manuel Roxas, who was then 
President of the Philippines, and Paul V. 
McNutt, first American ambassador to our 
republic, after months of full and mature 
deliberation by our leaders. The formal 
signing took place right in Malacafiang on 
March 21, 1947, 

This year is the year 1956. In other words, 
fully 9 years have passed before some of our 
leaders have suddenly discovered that there 
is something wrong, basically wrong, with 
our bases agreement. Some now claim that 
we were sold down the river. For that rea- 
son, they contend, we should demand more 
adequate recognition of our rights as a free 
and independent people, such recognition to 
be in accord with our sovereignty and na- 
tional dignity. Were we not sovereign, did 
we not have natinoal dignity, at the time 
the agreement was signed? 

Needless to say, during the long interval, 
too long even for the happiest honeymoon, 
nobody ever thought of raising a question or 


doubt as to the fairness or unfairness, equity ` 


or inequity of the agreement. In fact, the 
best informed among us believed that it 
was & very fair agreement, that it was based 
on the principle of give and take, or live 
and let live. Assuming for the moment that 
we have a perfect right to ask for a re- 
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examination of the agreement or to petition 
for the modernization of the bases as it 
is now openly demanded, can it not be said 
that we have been sleeping on our right 
for nearly a decade, long enough to make 
everybody conclude that we were fully sat- 
ibfied? 

For a proper evaluation and intelligent 
background, let us see what really was be- 
hind the agreement. The opening sentences 
say that the contracting parties acknowledge 
their mutuality of interest. They add that 
such mutuality was well displayed in the 
second World War. Accordingly, that same 
mutuality of interest demands that the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries take the nec- 
essary measures to promote their mutual 
security and to defend their territories and 
areas. That is not only a legitimate de- 
sire, but a noble one. Only the best and 
most disinterested of friends would bind 
themselves to fight and preserve each other's 
interests. 

It is worth mentioning, as a matter of 
record, that it was we, the Filipino people, 
speaking through our duly elected repre- 
sentatives, who sought the bases agreement, 
apprehensive as we all were then of our 
future. It was we who through our con- 
gress authorized the President of the Philip- 
pines to negotiate with the President of the 
United States of America for the establish- 
ment of bases military and naval in our 
country. That was on July 28, 1945, or 11 
years ago. 

What were our immediate objectives? 
First and foremost, the documents show, 
was to insure the territorial integrity of the 
Philippines, our country. Deep down in our 
hearts we knew that America had no terri- 
torial designs of these islands, and for that 
reason we asked her to insure our territorial 
integrity. Second was to guarantee the 
mutual protection of the Philippines and 
the United States. And third was to insure 
the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. 

Even if we brushed aside such laudable ob- 
jectives, there is something we should never 
forget and that is, we were the wooers and 
not the wooed, we were the pursuers and not 
the pursued. Certainly if that was our role, 

+and nobody can or will deny it, the least 
that we could do was to be at once both 
gallant and generous. For our own preser- 

` yation, we wanted to have peace and protec- 
tion, and we knew—even our political leaders 
knew—that the only way we could have them 
without much cost to ourselves, was to let the 
United States establish bases in the Philip- 
pines. 

And now, after everything has been con- 
summated, after we have enjoyed and con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of peace and 
security in our midst, we complain. We com- 
plain not because we are really dissatisfied — 
in reality we are not—but because of the 
so-called awakened spirit of nationalism or 
ultranationalism. In short, we want the 
bases or some of them back. And those that 
are not returned must be delimited as if 10, 
20, 30 or 40 hectares of idle land in one base 
would make so vital and so tremendous a dif- 
ference to our national pride and dignity. 

The subject of reexamination has aroused 
widespread interest. Everybody who has 
considered himself an authority on the mat- 
ter however misinformed or misled he might 
have been, has been discussing the merits or 
demerits, the pros and cons, of the case 
privately and publicly. Articles and edi- 
torials as well ds public-pulse letters have 
been written, a good number of them pre- 
senting diametrically opposite views. Every- 
thing seems to depend on whether one is 
an extreme nationalist, a chauvinist, an op- 

t, an imperialist, or just a plain op- 
positionist. What is most important, it 
would seem, is not the subject itself, but 
one’s opinion on the subject. 

Laying aside technicalities—and it is 
evident that those who drafted the agreement 
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were technical in their language as well as 
in their procedure, the main question boils 
down to this: Are we sincere and loyal friends 
and allies of the United States? An over- 
whelming majority of us know that since 
the éstablishment of a civil government in, 
the Philippines, we haye been America's 
best and closest friend and ally. If, as most 
of us believe, the Philippines and America 
are so linked together that they are one in 
spirit and one in destiny; if the Filipino peo- 
ple and the American people are bound to- 
gether not only by what experts pompously 
call mutality of interest but by the un- 
breakable and indissoluble bonds of friend- 
ship and association forged on the anvil of 
common suffering and sacrifice, their blood 
shed in a common cause and their bones com- 
mingled in a common grave, I see no reason 
for all the fear and suspicion recently ex- 
pressed and avowed by some of the leading 
spokesmen of a new brand of Philippine na- 
tionalism. In fact, I see no reason for the 
Trequently repeated warning, as if the Amer- 
icans and Filipinos have suddenly reached 
the parting of the ways and have separated as 
enemies, I see no reason why we should now 
proceed with extreme caution in our dealings 
with the American Government, that we 
should exert our utmost to protect the high- 
est interests of our people and pay no heed 
to the assurances of the highest American 
officials. 

Time and again, the bugbear has been 
raised that someday Uncle Sam will aban- 
don, perhaps desert, the Philippines to shift 
for itself, to paddle its own canoe, in the 
shark-infested sea of internationalism. 
When will that day be? Our prophets of 
doom say as soon as the United States finds 
it convenient and necessary to shorten its 
line of defense or as soon as it realizes that 
it can no longer serve its purpose to cham- 
pion the cause of democracy, the cause of 
the weak and oppressed peoples, That day 
or time will never come. In spite of dire 
predictions, America will never abandon, 
much less desert, the Philippines, any more 
than she will abandon her best traditions, 
her democratic principles of government, her 
high idealism, America, I am sure, will stand 
by her commitments happen what may. It 
is for that reason, if for no other, that I 
resent the implication in the prediction of 
some of our pseudo-nationalists. Such pre- 
diction is a gratuitous insult to the great 
American Nation. More than an insult, it 
is an indictment which history has resound- 
ingly disproved. 

A punch-drunk chauvinist who likes to 
call himself an expert on foreign affairs be- 
cause through the spoils of politics he has 
been designated committee chairman,- has 
recently suggested that we, Filipinos, should 
follow the example of the Egyptians in the 
exercise of our sovereignty. You know what 
the little Hitler by the Nile has recently done. 
That impliedly is what our own little ex- 
pert would like us to do: seize and nation-- 
alize whatever lies within our territory that 
is now being held by a foreign power. Who 
is the foreign power? Consult the bases 
agreement. Of course, before the seizure, 
were that really possible and feasible, we 
must, he says, “be prepared to argue the 
case," as the Egyptians are now doing, no 
matter how wanton and proyocative the act 
may be. In other words, our little Hitlerian 
expert would want us to out-Nasser Nasser 
by defying the United States. Fantasy could 
not go any further, nor madness either. And 
yet, this expert in matters foreign to him, 
this hero of many a sham battle, hailed by 
the Reds for his open and public advocacy 
of coexistence with the Communists and 
trade with Red China, cried unashamedly 
when the Rizal bill was passed almost unani- 
mously by Congress over his objections. For 
once, it would seem, he finally remembered 
that he was a stanch, perhaps a trifle bigoted, 
Catholic and that his brand of Catholicism 
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did not mix with Rigalism, although it did 
blend beautifully with communism, for 
which reason he championed coexistence. 

And because the Philippines, in her su- 
preme trust and confidence in the United 
States, has not yet delimited by metes and 
bounds the bases she has permitted Amer- 
ica to use for their common good, our self- 
styled expert accuses the Philippine Govern- 
ment of neglect in that in spite of the 
lapse of 9 years, the American bases in the 
Philippines have not been delimited by both 
the Philippine and American governments. 
Given the power, he would surely tilt with 
the windmills of internationalism. 

In our madly assertive nationalism, many 
of us, including naturally our little foreign 
affairs’ expert, have apparently conveniently 
forgotten that it was the United States of 
America which granted our independence a 
decade ago, Had America been insincere, 
had she entertained any ulterior designs on 
our territorial integrity, was there any nation 
or authority on earth that could have com- 
pelled her to give us our political freedom? 
Was there any power that could have com- 
pelled her to rehabilitate our country and 
people after the war in such a manner and 
with such success that forgetting past favors 
and present benefits, some of our ultra- 
nationalists are now reasserting our sov- 
ereignty and national dignity to the extent 
of suggesting seriously that we should follow 
in the footsteps of Egypt's Abdel Nasser? 
Since we have no Suez Canal to seize, in a 
paroxysm of national madness, we presum- 
ably must abrogate all extraterritoriality by 
demanding the immediate return of all the 
American bases in the Philippines on pain of 
seizure in the grand Nasser style. 

It is evident that we have produced a new 
crop of experts who have forgotten their past 
and whose knowledge of world events does 
not go beyond the present. Certainly the 
suggestion made by our foreign affairs expert 
could have been inspired only by a fit of 
lunacy, something like his proposal to estab- 
lish two psychopathic hospitals, one in Cebu 
and the other in Iloilo, conceivably to ac- 
commodate those who are getting ultra- 
nationalistic in those provinces. 

Tt was this same expert who before the 
American and Filipino panels met a month 
ago. had the temerity to accuse the United 
States, where he was half-educated, of pur- 
suing a bases policy in the Philippines “worse 
than England's policy in China under the 
Manchu dynasty.” His argument is that 
“whereas the British lease covered only 200 
square miles of the Kowloon Peninsula, now 
calied the new territories of Hongkong, the 
American lease in the Philippines covers sev- 
eral thousand square miles.” If our little 
expert had used his head and not his feet 
when he presented so ridiculous an analogy, 
he would have seen that there was absolutely 
no similarity between the British policy in 
China and America’s policy in the Philip- 
pines, In the first place, Great Britain was 
never committed to defend China. John 
Bull was merely defending his own interests 
and his extraterritorial rights at the expense 
of China without the least obligation to de- 
fend her. The United States, on the other 
hand, is legally and morally committed to 
defend the Philippines against any external 
aggression, committed to maintain the coun- 
try'’s security and territorial integrity. In 
the second place, China never invited Great 
Britain to fight for her. The Philippines has 
not only invited but persuaded the United 
States to establish bases here for their mu- 
tual security and protection as the resolu- 
tion of the Philippine Congress plainly shows. 

But in the cold light of reason, in the 
epirit of friendship, and in recognition of 
favors and bounties received and enjoyed, 
what is wrong with giving the United States 
a tiny portion of the territory it turned over 
to us as a people when it granted us the boon 
of independence and freedom? Since we our- 
Selves haye sought security, peace, and pro- 
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tection, what is wrong with allowing our 
friend and protector the use of some parts 
OOUT sing TO SOARE D EO CETT Mh 

his program of defense, our own defense? 
What substitutes does this committee chair- 
man have for the United States 7th Fleet 
and the 13th Airforce for the protection of 
our country against Communist aggression, 
knowing as he does that our Armed Forces 
have taken fully 2 years to capture Kamion 
and up to now have not yet been able to 
apprehend Lava? Are we going to be so 
foolish as to ask a disinterested neighbor, 
who is at the same time our benefactor, to 
keep guard over us and then deprive him of 
the place and the weapon which he would 


„and should use for the purpose? The logic 


is not only glaringly fallacious but non- 
sensical. 

Even if we brush aside all considerations 
of friendship and fruitful association, even 
if we forget our common sacrifice and our 
common endeavors for the preservation and 
consecration of our democratic ideals, still 
we find ourselves confronted with the pos- 
sible and probable alternative of giving 
America now all that she wants in the pur- 
suit of her program of expansion for our 
defense and protection, or losing some day all 
that we treasure and enjoy. Lose to whom? 
No less than to a godless, ruthless, and 
autocratic foreign power whose doctrine we 
abhor because it runs counter to every prin- 
ciple of decency, justice, and liberty that 
we have imbibed and cherished, and whose 
system of government we thoroughly detest 
because it is a government of a murderous 
clique whose God is power naked and abso- 
lute, and whose law is murder and rape. 

I am heartily in accord with those who 
insist that we should maintain our national 
dignity and sovereignty, but not at the ex- 
pense of our welfare and security. And what 
are we going to do with dignity and sover- 
eignty once we are in the grip of communism, 
once we have utterly lost freedom, even the 
freedom to advance stupid and ridiculous 
suggestions? 

No doubt, a makeshift truce there will be 
from time to time as convenience dictates, 
but it will be much like the lull before the 
storm. As a matter of cold fact, the master 
players at the Kremlin know that such tem- 
porary arrangements are merely a part of 
their overall scheme and strategy. Their 
representatives who attend peace conferences 
and wave the olive branch whenever it sults 
them, are just jockeying for positions of van- 
tage preparatory to the final showdown of 
might when the earth shall quake with fear 
and man will read his doom in the indis- 
criminate explosions of hydrogen bombs on 
land, on sea, and on air. 

There are unmistakable signs that sooner 
or later the two conflicting ideologies and 
forces will meet in a head-on collision, each 
utilizing the most modern implements of 
mass killing, which will snuff out millions ‘of 
lives, not in a week or a day, but in a min- 
ute, in the split of a second. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. War between communism 
and democracy is inevitable, war for the sur- 
vival of either or for the final destruction of 
both. In such a global conflict, there can be 
no neutralism. One must fight either way 
or perish. 

But to return to the unsettled and per- 
plexing question of bases, what are a few 
hundred hectares of land, which would lie 
idle, if released, against the peace and secu- 
rity, freedom and prosperity of our people as 
a whole? Let us not be shortsighted even if 
some of our experts are mentally myopic, 
We all know too well that we can never de- 
fend ourselves alone against foreign aggres- 
sion. For that purpose our leaders | of yes- 
terday sought assistance from the~United 
States and I am certain that had America 
been assured that she could own bases in the 
Philippines our country would have been 
spared the utter humiliation of being in- 
vaded and occupied by the Japanese hordes 
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in 1941. Such assurance would have com- 
pelled her to fortify to the utmost her naval 
and military bases in the Philippines, know- 
ing as she did, even then, that Japan was 


-feverishly preparing to embark on a plan of 


establishing the so-called southeast Asia co- 
prosperity sphere. And it would have been 
impossible for Japan to conquer the Philip- 
pines just as she found it impossible to 
invade Hawail. 

That, I take it, was one of the reasons why 
my father, then Senator Osmefia, as head of 
the Osrox mission to Washington in 1933, was 
willing to give the United States all the bases 
it needed for the protection not only of its 
interests in the Far East but also for the pro- 
tection of the Philippines and the preserva- 
tion of the independence that the United 
States had promised her. History has proven 
the wisdom of my father’s attitude. Had 
America fortified all her bases here as she 
would have done had the Hare-Hawes-Cut- 
ting law been accepted by the Philippine 
Legislature there would have been, I dare 
say, no tragic surrender of Bataan, no death 
march, and no humiliating surrender of Cor- 
regidor. 

So, if in return for the protection we had 
sought and still need, America wants more 
bases or more extensive ones in order to 
meet the demands of modern warfare, I 
should think that it would be the better 
of wisdom and statesmanship to let her have 
them. Even ownership would not detract 
from our sovereignty and national dignity, 
especially if it forms a part of a general 
strategy of defense and offense. 

In our nationalistic assertiveness, let us 
not forget many facts which are essential 
to our continued peaceful existence. Let us 
not forget that unless we can improve by 
actual deeds the intolerable and d 
conditions of the poor and submerged, we 
shall have with us an ever-in num- 
ber of disgruntled and disappointed people, 
including the fast growing army of unem- 
ployed, who need not much argument to win 
them over to the Communist side. The 
standard of living of the common laborer 
must be raised if we wish to keep his respect 
and affection. We must insure his health, 
assure him of better education sufficient re- 
sistants to the allurement of communism. 
We must give him better income, better en- 
vironment for himself and his family, and 
better opportunity for improvement and ad- 
vancement; otherwise, what has he to lose? 
Politics alone*with its double talk and vain 
promises cannot do that. In fact, it will not 
do it. Nor, for that matter, will a false 
national pride. 

Noted for our gratefulness and hospitality, 
we should never forget what America has 
done for us and continues to do for us what 
no other nation will ever care to do. Are 
we going to show our gratitude at long last 
by telling her that we cannot afford to give 
her the bases she needs for our common 
defense and interest, that we are sorry we 
ever signed the bases agreement? . That 
would-be the height of folly and stupidity. 

Unless we adopt a more realistic and more 
generous policy, there is danger that our 
country may ultimately become the exclu- 
sive domain of Huks and Communists, men 
who government wherever found is based not 
on the will of the people but on the whims 
of the Kremlin. I do not know what stand 
our intelligent leaders will take but were I 
to vote on the matter, I would be whole- 
heartedly in favor of letting America have 
all the bases that she needs in furtherance 
of her defense program, certain that in the 
long run it will all be for the best interests 
of the Philippines. I have no objection to 
playing politics now and then, but the wel- 
fare of the people should always be above 
and beyond politics, Nor should we ever 
endanger their future In the name of mis- 
understood sovereignty and national dignity. 

And I vote for this not because I am pro- 
American but because I am pro-Filipino, 
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Address by Hon. Marvin Griffin, Governor 
of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, it 
is my pleasure to include an address by 
the Honorable Marvin Griffin, Governor 
of Georgia. This address, his annual 
state of the State message, was delivered 
on Tuesday, January 15, 1957, to a joint 
session of the General Assembly of Geor- 
gia. This was the third consecutive year 
that Governor Griffin has delivered such 
an address as Chief Executive of the 
State of Georgia. It serves to illustrate 
the continuing courage shown by an able 
Governor of a great State, and it reflects 
the steady growth and progress of Geor- 
gia. 

Governor Griffin’s address follows: 

Lieutenant Governor Vandiver, Speaker 
Moate, members of the senate and of the 
house of representatives and my fellow 
Georgians, my report to you today on the 
state of the State is an encouraging one 
from the standpoints of both growth and 
progress. 

All Georgians—men, women, and children 
alike—are sharing in full measure the 
broad expansion and wide extension of gov- 
ernmental services and unprecedented pros- 
perity. 

But, unfortunately, these advancements 
ere being threatened ruthlessly through un- 
warranted and unauthorized interference by 
the Federal judiciary in the purely internal 
affairs of the States. 

The very foundation of our system of con- 
stitutional government is being shaken. 

In this crisis, Georgia stands firm. 

Outside agitators have been served with 
notice by Marvin Griffin that we will permit 
nothing to interfere with the hard-won 
achievements now being made by our people. 

Our precious institutions stand free and 
unsullied in this perilous hour. 

We have kept the faith. 

We pledge ourselves anew to stand reso- 
lute, determined and undaunted in the fu- 

ure, 

3 Georgia's government is sound, solvent 
and sovereign, 

LA forward-looking State administration 
is meeting well and successfully the people's 
needs. 

There is no need for any new taxes. 

We can do the job in the coming bien- 
nium by continuing to eliminate nonessen~ 
tial expenditures. 

We shall carry forward our policy of using 
every dollar of State income wisely to obtain 
maximum results. 

GEORGIA PROGRESS UNPRECEDENTED 

Now, my friends, as we arrive at the half- 
wey mark in the present administration the 
time has come to take stock of what we have 
done for the good of present and future gen- 
erations of Georgians. 

This p lies generally in two. broad 
fields, One is the widespread construction 
of new permanent facilities of all kinds to 
serve the public. The other encompasses 
substantial expansion and improvement of 
governmental services. 

Let me discuss with you the results of the 
program in this sequence. Let me show how 
an active State administration has heiped 
enrich the economy of the State by provid- 
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ing manifold new opportunities for Georgia 
citizens, 

First and foremost, this administration 
has exceeded all others in the history of our 
State in providing adequate educational fa- 
cilities. The welfare of Georgia boys and 
girls In both our common schools and uni- 
versity system is receiving first considera- 
tion in this administration. 


SCIENCE CENTER 


Recognizing the needs of new industry for 
personnel trained in science and engineer- 
ing, I approved recently a Board of Regents’ 
request for immediate construction of the 
entire $9 million science center at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in Athens. 

This mighty concourse of learning will bq 
flanked by buildings dedicated to the teach- 
ing of physics, biological sciences, chemistry, 
and the animal sciences, 

It is one of the greatest contributions ever 
made to higher education in the South and 
puts our State at the very pinnacle of leader- 
ship in these fields of study in the Nation, 

Iam proud of it. 

I know that you are, too. 

Many other major improvements have been 
made In the 16 units of the university sys- 
tem of Georgia, 

At Athens this administration either has 
completed, has approved or has underway a 
law and graduate dormitory, $450,295; the 
initial section of a fine arts center, $500,000, 
and a poultry research bullding, $238,400. 

At Dublin, under the Agriculture Extension 
Service, a new 4-H Club camp center for 
Negro boys and girls is being constructed at 
a cost of $200,000, 

At the same time, major new projects have 
been undertaken at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. These include a new class- 
room building, $2,400,332, and an experi- 
mental reactor physics and radioactive iso- 
topes laboratory, $300,000. 

The latter, when completed, will make pos- 
sible both teaching and research programs 
in atomic science and will afford graduate 
laboratory courses in this important work 
as well. 

These facilities also will provide for ex- 
tensive research which will benefit industry, 
agriculture, medicine and other activities in 
our State. 

Other units in the university system re- 
ceiving major plant additions under the pres- 
ent administration include: 

Statesboro, classroom and science building, 
$627,291; 

Milledgeville, nursery school, $45,000; 

Dahlonega, armory-driil hall-gymnasium, 
$782,370; 

Cochran, science building and president's 
home, $269,251; 

Carrollton, infirmary and annex to dormi- 
tory, $229,237; 

Douglas, science building, $234,251; 

Tifton, annex to men’s dormitory and 
renovation and enlargement of heating sys- 
tem, $228,667; 

Valdosta, annex to library, $127,400; 

Fort Valley, health and physical educa- 
tion building, $450,000, graduate education 
building $366,378 and dairy expansion proj- 
ect, $60,000; 

Savannah, library, $450,000 and technical 
and trades building, $900,000 and at Albany, 
annex to the practice school, $120,000. 

Miscellaneous warehouse additions for the 
system account for another $137,500. 


ATOMIC ENERGY HEADQUARTERS 


Through the State board of regents, Geor- 
gia will construct a $250,000 headquarters to 
house the Southern Regional Education 
Board. which is helping to coordinate nu- 
clear development here in the Southeast. 
Georgia will be reimbursed for its cost. 

This administration has provided $18,- 
615,039 for all these improvements in the 
university system which I have Just enumer- 
ated. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING 

Turning to common schools, we find that 
the State school building authority construc- 
tion program has reached into virtually every 
nook and corner of the State. 

Since January 11, 1955, new school projects 
have been completed, authorized, let to con- 
tract, or placed under construction in 151 
of the 200 county and Independent school 
systems. Their combined value totals $123,- 
961,450. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

Another major and far-reaching activity 
being carried on by this administration is 
the. construction of highways, rural roads, 
urban and interstate routes as well as re- 
construction and maintenance. 

From January 1, 1955, to January 1, 1959, 
the total of State and Federal funds avail- 
able for highway Improvement in Georgla 
will aggregate the astounding figure of $502,- 
637,335.53. 

You must remember that $100 million of 
this amount is for rural roads alone which 
are being built under the rural roads author- 
ity created and sponsored by this adminis- 
tration. 

HEALTH FACILITIES 

Cost of hospitals, health clinics, and re- 
lated facilities completed, approved, or un- 
derway during this administration amount 
to a total expenditure of $17,294,364 in State, 
Federal, and local funds. 

Included in this humanitarian undertaking 
are nine hospitals located at Warm Springs, 
Summerville, Colquitt, Forsyth, Cumming, 
Lawrenceville, Monroe, Dallas, and Jesup. 

Major additions have been built to existing 
hospitals at Brunswick, Albany, Gainesville, 
Franklin, Duluth, Greensboro, Thomasville, 
LaGrange, and Marietta. 

Health clinics have been completed, ap- 
proved or are underway in 19 communities 
including Bainbridge, Talbotton, Madison, 
Alma, Lawrenceville, Dawson, Thomaston, 
LaFayette, Macon, Hinesville, Dahlonega, 
Adel, Reidsville, Metter, Forsyth, Cochran, 
Sylvania, Kirkwood, and Jonesboro. 

Additions to public health clinics have 
been completed in College Park, East Point, 
Lakewood, Center Hill, Atlanta, and other 
additions are under construction in Waycross 
and Statesboro. 

Other public health buildings under con- 
struction or approved embrace @ nurses’ 
training facility at Macon City Hospital, 
diagnostic and treatment centers at Albany 
and Emory University Clinic; a nursing 
home at Moultrie; two rehabilitation centers, 
one at Savannah and the other at the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, and a chronic 
disease facility at Marietta’s Kennestone 
Hospital. 

INSTITUTIONAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Equally impressive are the improvements 
being made by the present administration at 
our State eleemosynary institutions. 

At Milledgeville State Hospital we have 
underway or in the planning stage recon- 
struction of the administration bultlding, 
$1,550,000; a new laundry, $300,000; water- 
system extension, $325,000; dormitories for 
the colony farm, $187,500; and miscellaneous 
improvements, $60,000. 

Most of you are familiar with the heart- 
breaking conditions which existed for so 
many years at the school for mentally re- 
tarded children at Gracewood. 

Crowded conditions, lack of proper facill- 
ties and an Inadequate staff made it impos- 
sible to care for, properly, the children ad- 
mitted to the institution. Hundreds of 
others were denied admission. 

All of that is being corrected now as rap- 
idly as possible. l 

We are transforming this institution from ` 
one of limited enrollment offering little 
more than custodial care to an institution 
giving treatment, training and hope to a 
larger number of exceptional children, 
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New construction at Gracewood includes 
an activities building, $540,000; seven 50- 
bed dormitories and a hospital building, 
$1,187,500; one 80-bed dormitory wing, $80,- 
000; central warehouses, $80,000 as well as 
reconstruction of existing wings, $70,000 and 
improvements to the general plant such as 
equipment, farm improvements, water sys- 
tem extension and others, $86,000. 

At the training school for white girls 
at Adamsville, plans are being drafted for 
two new dormitories to cost $200,000. 

Work is going ahead in Atlanta on a fac- 
tory building for the blind which was de- 
stroyed by fire. This will cost $94,080. 

Badly needed developments are being pro- 
vided at the School for the Deaf at Cave 
Spring and at the Academy for the Blind in 
Macon. At Cave Spring a new classroom- 
auditorium building and other improve- 
ments haye been authorized to cost 
$350,000. 

At the institution for the blind at Macon 
the improvement plan includes a physical 
education building tosting $200,000. It will 
contain a swimming pool as well as special 
exercise equipment to instill new confidence 
in the children enrolled there. 

For the North Georgia Trade School at 
Clarkesville, we have provided a girls dormi- 
tory, cafeteria and kitchen, and an elec- 
tronics shop building. At the South Georgia 
Trade School at Americus a new electronics 
shop building, an auto mechanics shop 
building and a girls dormitory are slated for 
early construction. Repairs and renova- 
tions are being made to other structures 
there. Improvements at both these schools 
total $990,730. 

FORESTRY STRIDES 

Removal of the State forestry department 
headquarters to Macon necessitated the erec- 
tion of several new facilities to augment 
those already on the property acquired there. 
Among these are a new State forestry head- 
quarters building, cone extractory, storage 
units, laboratory addition, and other struc- 
tures costing $286,900. 

We have established the Nation's largest 
pine tree seedling nursery at Reidsville State 
Prison, at a cost of $300,000. Completion of 
this new nursery will push Georgia seedling 
production to 150 million trees annually, 
first in the entire country. It will enable 
Georgia to maintain her lead over all other 
States in reforestation and help our farmers 
to enjoy full benefits under the soil-bank 
program. 

We have provided for three new district 
forestry headquarters at Camilla, Milledge- 
ville, and Statesboro. These, together with 
expenditures on county protection units and 
garages account for $97,750. 


BRANCH PRISONS 


Four new branch prisons in the corrections 
department system built with prison labor at 
Leesburg, Bainbridge, Waycross, and Warm 
Springs are valued at $1 million. 


ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Last July the State obtained fee simple title 
to the 42-acre Candler property on Briarcliff 
Road in Atlanta for use as the treatment fa- 
ellity of the Georgia Commission on Alco- 
holism. > 

Consideration for the transfer was $200,000, 
while another $214,000 was spent on repairs 
and equipment, 

An administration building was com- 
pleted recently at a cost of $23,500. 

Valued at over a million dollars, this pliant 
along with its operation has attracted world- 
wide attention as a pioneer and leader in its 
field. 

TALMADGE HOSPITAL OPENED 

Early last year the huge $11,790,000 Eugene 
Talmadge Memorial Hospital was dedicated 
and placed in operation. This marked an 
important milestone in advancing both 
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treatment and training at the Medical Col- 
lege of Georgia. ‘ 
CAPITOL SQUARE IMPROVEMENTS 

During 1956 we saw the dedication and 
occupancy of the magnificent new Judicial, 
Labor and Agriculture Buildings on Capitol 
Square. These additions havé made it pos- 
sible to bring together many widely scat- 
tered State agencies, heretofore housed in 
rented quarters. They were built by the 
State Office Building Authority and repre- 
sent an investment of $9,174,000. 

Last month highway department functions 
were moved into new quarters and remodel- 
ing is progressing on renovation of former 
offices. All of this work will cost $2,674,000. 

Other permanent highway departnrent 
structural improvements underway or com- 
pleted during the last fiscal year are as 
follows: testing laboratory at Georgia Tech, 
$1 million; 3 new division headquarters, 
at Jesup, Thomaston, and Tennille, $534,000; 
and a headquarters for the aerial photo- 
graphic survey unit at the Atlanta Munici- 
pal Airport, $72,586.77, 

Acquired for the State during the 1955-56 
fiscal year, at a cost of $450,776, was the 
4-story, fireproof Kitchings Building on 
Pryor Street. Conveniently located near the 
Capitol, it is being used for record storage 
and as an annex to house part of the secre- 
tary of state's office. 

STATE PORT AUTHORITY 

Your State port at Savannah has com- 
pleted another good year of self-liquidating, 
profitable operation. Its gross income since 
acquisition in 1949 exceeds $7 million. 

Net profits, through efficiency in operation, 
have climbed steadily. 

Three needed new berths are contemplated 
as an early addition by the authority at 
an estimated cost of $4,500,000. 

Studies have been completed supporting 
the establishment of a bulk handling plant 
to receive ore shipments at the Savannah 

. Plans are being formulated for the 
establishment of a port facility at Bruns- 
wick. 

The authority Is now turning its attention 
to the provision of barge terminals at Geor- 
gia's inland ports as our rivers are made 
navigable by new Federal dams, river-control 
projects, and dredging operations. 

Already work is in progress on inland port 
facilities at Bainbridge on the Flint River 
at a cost of $250,000. 

Similar installations will be established to 
serve other sections of the State as channels 
are deepened on rivers near other Georgia 
cities. 

FISH HATCHERIES 

Fishermen will be interested in the new 
Steve Cocke Fish Hatchery recently com- 
pleted near Dawson at a cost of $159,111. It 
is considered a model in the Nation and 
will augment the production of Georgia’s 
4 other hatcheries by 1% million fish an- 
nually. 

These will be used to stock the streams, 
huge public lakes, and private ponds 
throughout the State. Realizing this ex- 
panding need, we have utilized another 
#50,000 to increase production at the Lake 
Burton Hatchery in Rabun County for north- 
east Georgia. 

ss made in the propagation of fish 
stock for good fishing in Georgia during the 
past 2 years has exceeded that of the previous 
16 years combined. 

NEW STATE FARM MARKET 


One of the really epoch-making under- 
takings for the furtherance of Georgia agri- 
culture is the construction of the new 
$9,618,778.10 State farmers market on the 
south expressway below Atlanta. Consum- 
ers of farm products as well as farmers 
throughout the entire State will benefit ma- 
terlally from its establishment. 
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Approval was given last week for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of existing farni 
markets at Cordele, Tifton, and Thomasyille. 
A new grading shed for Blue Ridge was 
authorized. These projects represent an ex- 
penditure of $330,745. 


PUBLIC SAFETY HEADQUARTERS 


For many years the several functions of 
the State department of public safety have 
been housed in inadequate quarters on 
Confederate Avenue in Atlanta. A new pa- 
trol headquarters building just completed 
there will contribute greatly to more efficient 
operation in all divisions of this work, This 
modern edifice represents an investment by 
the people of $1,089,000. 

y ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


This administration feels that convenient 
armory installations should be located over 
Georgia in order that our young men can 
fulfill their military obligation by training 
close to home. Construction of these com- 
munity facilities has been widespread dur- 
ing the last 2 years. A 

Such armories have been completed dur- 
ing this time in Albany, Winder, LaGrange, 
Cedartown, Newnan, Cordele, Americus, 
Douglas, Monroe, Jackson, Springfield, Reids- 
ville, Thomson, Washington, Griffin, Dawson, 
Swainsboro, Waycross, Waynesboro, Bain- 
bridge, Thomaston, Thomasville, Toccoa, 
Elberton, Douglasville, Fitzgerald, and For- 
syth, representing a total outlay of local, 
State, and Federal funds of $2,588,152.36. 

We have underway now new armories in 
Dalton, Eastman, Covington, Columbus, Dub- 
lin, Brunswick, Augusta, Hawkinsville, and 
Valdosta costing $1,252,234. 

In the planning stage are armories for 
Sandersville and Moultrie to be built at an 
estimated cost of $264,000. 

Presently in the preliminary stage and 
authorized for construction are armories for 
Savannah, Canton, Louisville, Macon, States- 
boro, Lyons, and Montezuma, to be built 
at an estimated cost of $1,880,000. 


HUGE OUTLAY 


Your State government is pacing the times. 
By that I mean that we are leaving nothing 
to chance in this great period of growth 
opportunity. These State building programs 
have had a tremendous impact in stimulat- 
ing all lines of economic development. They 
have brought unprecedented business growth 
and are helping to create new job oppor- 
tunities in rapidly expanding industrial em- 
ployment all over Georgia. 

Summing up we find that lasting public 
improvements for which construction has 
been completed, approved or let to contract 
curing this administration represent the 
stupendous total of $718,439,804.76 or nearly 
three-fourths of a billion dollars. 

Work actually done during the past 2 years 
and that scheduled to be accomplished dur- 
ing the next 2 years is unequaled for a com- 
parable 4-year period of time in the State's 
history. 

INDUSTRY GROWTH 


We are all proud of the fact that Georgia 
is now making the greatest progress in its 
in the location of new industries in 

this State. 

An intensive national advertising campaign 
is being carried out by the Georgia State 
Department of Commerce in cooperation with 
private enterprise on a 50-50 basis. Its pur- 
pose is to spotlight before the Nation the 
prime advantages our State possesses as a 
location for business and industrial oppor- 
tunities. 

The State also has extended every coopera- 
tion to the Georgia State Chamber of Com- 
merce which sponsors pilgrimages by repre- 
sentative citizens to major trade and manu- 
facturing centers of the East and Midwest. 
The purpose of these missions is not to pirate 
existing Industry in those sections but to 
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create a reservoir of pam a Plier 
among the country’s top business ers. 

Tt has been my privilege to speak to busi- 
messmen and industrial executives in New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit and I 
plan to tell the POEA in many other 
‘cities d the next 2 years. 

; thei reports of the Georgia State De- 

artment of Commerce and the Georgia State 
Chamber of Commerce reveal that for the 
past 4 consecutive years your State has led 
the entire South in the number of new in- 
idustries established. 

During 1956 a total of 360 new factories, 
large and small, were built, costing $165 mil- 
Jion in capital expenditures. These plants 
are providing 11,000 new jobs for Georgians 
with an increase in the annual payroll of $32 
million. 

‘These figures do not include many expan- 
gions by long-established Georgia firms esti- 
mated to exceed $150 million for the year. 
"They, too, will provide thousands of new em- 
ployment opportunities, 

During the 12-month period over 2,000 new 
businesses were established within our 
borders. 

Georgia holds fourth place in the Nation 
in the establishment of heavy industries 
since World War II, yielding only to Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Ohio, She ranks fifth in the 
rate of increase among all the States in per 
capita income. 

For the first time in Georgia business and 
industrial employment exceed 1 million wage 
earners. 

FEDERAL AID 
has forged into the lead in the 
Southeast in many other fields. 

One of the most important of these is 
the fact that she stands first in the seven- 
State area in the total amount of Federal 
funds brought into this State in benefits for 
our people under various matching programs. 

An alert State administration, taking ad- 


vantage of all that is due Georgia, brought - 


in $91,800,000 in Federal grant payments in 
1955, exceeding neighboring States in 
amounts ranging from $15 million to $47 
million, 

FARM GAINS 


In the field of agriculture, your State is 
showing steady gains. 

Cash receipts for crop and livestock prod- 
ucts in Georgia for the first 9 months of 
last year showed an advance of 3 percent 
over the preceding year. This was done in 
spite of declines in the prices of many farm 
commodities, in spite of inflation and in spite 
of increased costs of everything the farmer 
bas to buy. 

Through the State department of agri- 
culture we are helping our farmers fight 
these problems of inflation and lower farm 
prices. We are doing this through disease 
eradication, improved marketing facilities 
end procedures, better seed testing and in- 
epection and stricter enforcement of agricul- 
tural laws. 

Nearly 82 million, more than s million of 
which is State funds, are being utilized this 
fiscal year for the eradication of livestock 
and poultry diseases under the cooperative 
State-Federal program. 

Your State administration is gratified at 
the advances being made in both industry 
and agriculture. 

EDUCATION 

Our progress in education has been 
phenomenal. 

We believe that education is the soundest 
use to which we can put our State's resources. 
It is the best insurance policy for our chil- 
dren's future and the strengthening of our 
democracy. 

More than 53 cents of your State tax dollar 
now goes for education. 

Our faith in education fis demonstrated 
by the fact that this admintstration has in- 
creased the budget for common schools and 
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higher education by $35 million more a year 
than was provided in any preceding year in 
our history. 

What has this increased amount of money 
brought in termis of educational opportunity? 

We have added 1,748 new teachers to our 
county and city systems and will add 1,000 
more in the next 2 years. 

Each teacher has been given a $300 a year 
across-the-board salary raise. 

Support for vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation has been increased 
substantially, maintaining Georgia's. high 
rating in these two vital fields of education. 

Four hundred new school buses have been 
added. 

Extra funds have been provided for trans- 
portation in order to maintain a level of 
parity for every county and to afford a smooth 
transition to the new consolidated systems. 

The appropriation for university system 
operations has been increased by 84 million. 
With this we have been able to employ 186 
new professors and pay higher salaries to 
other faculty members. 

At its last session the general assembly 
adopted legislation authorizing a floor of 
$100 per month in retirement pay to teachers 
with 35 or more years of service. Beginning 
October 1 last year this measure was placed 
in effect, bringing added benefits to 1,456 
retired teachers. 

We added another item in the State board 
of education budget this year, one for 
$325,000 in State grants for salaries of 120 
teachers who work with exceptional or hand- 
icapped children. A total of 2,600 children 
are mow receiving such specialized training. 


WELFARE BENEFITS 


Another solid achievement of this admin- 
istration has been the expansion of the wel- 
fare assistance program. 

More than 17,500 needy Georgians have 
been added to the 148,645 persons receiving 
benefits in December 1954. 

Total payments since this administration 
took office have been increased from 
$62,247,685.98 to $71 million this year. 

We have raised the average monthly award 
from $35.04 to $39.54 per individual, 

HEALTH SERVICES 


An additional $14 million has been pro- 
vided for improved health services all along 
the line. 

This has made possible more effective sup- 
port for the statewide health program, for 
aid to crippled children, and for Battey TB 
Hospital, The outlay for local TB sanitorla 
has been doubled, thus facilitating out- 
patient treatment. 

Experimental pilot projects have been 
established with a view toward the installa- 
tion of a statewide system of mental health 
treatment centers for both screening and 
out-patient care. 

EXPANDED ROAD PROGRAM 

Every effort is being made to prepare your 
State highway department for the vast Job 
ahead in carrying out the extended State 
and Federal programs. Strengthening of 
engineering and liaison procedures both with 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and with 
counties and cities is receiving careful atten- 
tion. 

Engineering will be accelerated with the 
Jease of an electronic computing device which 
will save thousands of man-hours by elim- 
inating obsolete methods. 

Our State boasts one of the finest aerial 
survey laboratories of any highway organi- 
zation. Recent purchase of a twin-engine 
aircraft will expand and accelerate its opera- 
tions. 

Processing of the third phase of rural roads 
this month places us at nearly the halfway 
mark of this $100 million program. For your 
information, 595 separate projects are in- 
cluded in the first 3 increments. 
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These are located on farm-to-market and 
school-bus routes all over the State. They 
total 1,687 miles of grading and paving and 
another 797 miles of paving alone. 

The total mileage of rural roads bulit al- 
ready or slated for early improvement is 


2,484 miles calling for an aggregate outlay . 


thus far of $47,013,498.83. 

Another 4,000 miles of roads built or im- 
proved during the first 2-year period of the 
present administration brings the total mile- 
age of all new road work to a figure in excess 
of 6,000 miles. 

Federal funds available for road construc- 
tion in Georgia during this fiscal year, 
1956-57, have more than doubled over the 
last fiscal year. 

The total Federal money exceeds $4614 
million requiring State matching funds of 
$2414 million. This is an increase of more 
than $5 million over what Georgia had to 
furnish last year in State matching funds, 
This requirement will continue to rise each 
year. 

We must bear in mind that during a 4-year 
period Federal grants-in-aid for highways 
will have multiplied fivefold from $13,335,300 
in 1954-55 to $66,800,000 in 1958-59. 

During the same interval State funds avail- 
able for all road purposes will have increased 
from $46,980,891.72 in 1954-55 to about $75 
million in 1958-59. 

All of this means, of course, that progres- 
sively more of the State highway allocation 
must go to match added Federal funds and 
less and less can be utilized for purely State- 
aid construction. 

When completed, Georgia will have 1,200 
miles of the superhighway system. Off to a 
good start, 370 miles of these routes are new 
in the planning stage and are slated for let- 
ting later this year, 

Total highway spending for Federal-atd 
routes during the 13 years that the Inter- 
state System is under construction is ex- 
pected to exceed $1 billion- in Georgia. 

Georgia is determined to take utmost ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered under 
this far-reaching program. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


We are laying our groundwork well in a\- 
other field that will be of tremendous sig- 
nificance in the years to come—that is atomic 
energy. 

To complement the instructional and ex- 
perimental activities at Georgia Tech in this 
field and at the University of Georgia in re- 
lated studies at the new science center, I 
have, by executive order, named a special ad- 
visory commission to steer the application of 
atomic energy to civilian use in this State. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Listing some of the other gains made by 
the State in recent months, let me point with 
pride to the following: 

Workmen’s compensation benefits have 
been advanced to levels more in keeping with 
the times. 

Parks for both white and colored have been 
placed in good repair and made more serv- 
iceable to the public. Roadside parks have 
been built in convenient locations over the 
State. 

The highway patrol has been strengthened 
with the employment of 50 more troopers 
in the uniform division and the addition of 
100 new patrol cars, 

Last year this assembly adopted amend- 
ments strengthening the peace Officers re- 
tirement system, 

Needed revision In the schedules of fees for 
county officlals has been made and retire- 
ment plans haye been authorized for local 
officials. 

More efficient State purchasing procedures 
have saved the taxpayers large sums. 

The probation system installed at the last 
session is working in a superior manner. It 
has reversed the trend toward an ever-ifi- 


' creasing prison population, 
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More efficient revenue collection methods 
haye given every citizen an opportunity to 
contribute his fair share to the support of 
State government. Better enforcement has 
resulted in extra income to the State Treas- 
ury under the present revenue structure. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


My recommendations to this general as- 
sembly are essentially to hold the line in 
both the revenue structure and in State 
Spending under the terms of the present ap- 
Propriations act. : 

There should be no new taxes levied. 

Nor can we permit any reduction in the 
present revenue structure. 

I say with all sincerity that our budget 
is as economical as good business Judgment 
can make it. 

I pledge you that my administration will 
continue to work to achieve sound economies 
in the operation of the State government. 


AID FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


< At its past session the Congress author- 
ized extension of welfare assistance benefits 
to all needy dependent children 16 and 17 
Years of age. The present maximum age 
limit in Georgia terminates when the child 
Teaches 16. 

Extension of the benefits for these two 
Additional age groups will cost $400,000 per 
annum and. will bring a like- amount from 
the Federal Government in matching funds. 
We should amend our State law to afford 
these added benefits. 


HOSPITAL CARE FOR NEEDY 


Another program authorized by the Con- 

calls for a cooperative system of 

State-Federal-local grants to needy for hos- 
Pital care. 

Study has been given to plans in other 
States and legislation will be presented to you 
at this session proposing such a program for 
Georgia. 

My feeling is that we should take full ad- 
Vantage of the opportunities it offers espe- 
cially in connection with the operation of 
Hill-Burton hospitals built during recent 
years. 
SCHOOL FOR MENTALLY RETARDED NEGRO 
CHILDREN 


An important recommendation I have to 
Make to you deals with the welfare of men- 
tally retarded Negro children. At the pres- 
ent time, the State has no institution to care 
Tor them. 

During this session, the administration will 
Submit for your consideration legislation 

- Authorizing the establishment of a school for 
Mentally defective Negro children to be ac- 
tivated when sufficient funds are available 
for the project. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 


One subject of deep concern to me during 
the past year has been the tragic carnage 
On our streets and highways. 

There are two approaches to greater high- 
Way safety—education and enforcement. 

Georgia is doing the best job possible on 
both counts but much remains to be done. 

While the number of deaths each year 
from traffic accidents has risen in Georgia 
and throughout the country, the loss of 
life per number of vehicle miles traveled in 
this State has shown a steady decline. 

Inasmuch as there are more vehicles trav- 
eling our roads each year, we must be alert 
continuously to meet this ever-growing prob- 
lem of dangerous congestion. 

It is my recommendation that we insti- 
tute broad action to obtain safer conditions 
On our highways all down the line. 

_ We should do this by taking the following 
action: 

1. Highways should be engineered with 
this important safety factor in mind. 

2. Driver-training courses should be re- 
Quired in all our high schools and made a 
Prerequisite to graduation. 
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3. The privilege of operating a motor vye- 
hicle on the public highways should be 
granted only to persons who have adequate 
natural ability, proper training and have 
a willingness to conduct themselves prop- 
erly. This privilege should be subject to 
frequent review and, if necessary, suspen- 
sion and revocation. 

4. Criminal penalties and civil liability for 
operating an unsafe motor vehicle on the 
public roads of this State should be strength- 
ened. 

5. Legislative permission should be given 
for the use of highway patrol cars which 
cannot be identified at a great distance; 

6. The strength of the uniform division 
and the number of patrol cars on Georgia 
highways should be brought up to at least 
a comparable level with other States; and 

7. Study should be given now toward the 
establishment of a modern, statewide, uni- 
form system of traffic courts to insure con- 


sistent, equitable, strict, and prompt han- 


dling of all such cases. $ 
PROTECT TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Four hundred thousand Georgians are de- 
pendent directly for their livelihood upon 
the textile industry. 

The welfare of this industry and the people 
employed in its mills is threatened as never 
before by unfair competition from mills 
operated by slave-wage labor in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Congress and the National Government 
have failed utterly to protect the people of 
this Nation who earn their living in the tex- 
tile industry. x 

Earlier this year I named a commissién to 
investigate this deplorable situation and to 
make recommendations to me and to you 
for enactment.at this session. 

It is my conviction that the Georgia As- 
sembly will be justified in taking all remedial 
action mecessary to protect our workers in 
their jobs. 


WATER LAW REVISION 


The unprecedented drought of 1954 spot- 
lighted the need for water law revision in 
Georgia. Likewise, water use has become a 
problem of increasing concern. 

The water law revision commission has 
been studying this important subject and 
will make recommendations to the general 
assembly. I ask that you give them your 
careful consideration. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


At its last meeting the State board of 
regents gave approval to a suggested plan 
whereby a limited number of deserving boys 
and girls might receive scholarships to col- 
leges in ‘the university system. 

A proposed constitutional amendment will 
be presented to you authorizing such a sys- 
tem of tuition grants. 

This amendment should include adequate 
safeguards to insure that such scholarships 
go only to those youths who are worthy and 
who otherwise would be denied college oppor- 
tunities. 

RESTORE MFP 

Originally the minimum foundation pro- 
gram, as adopted in 1949, contained a provi- 
sion known as the “charge back.” Under his 
the school programs of the various counties 
were equalized through a setoff of “ability to 
pay” on the one hand and “need” on the 
other, 

The laudable objective of this program 
was impaired greatly in 1953 when the legis- 
lature adopted an amendment to the law 
freezing the charge back. 

Because of this action the State govern- 
ment has had to assume an even larger re- 
sponsibility for education than was con- 
templated. 

This has shifted the entire responsibility 
for increases in the minimum foundation 
program to the State thus defeating the 
equalization provisions, a 
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It is only fair that the minimum founda- 
tion program should be geared to the pres- 
ent and not predicated on the past. 

I join with school officials of the depart- 
ment of education and educators generally 
in recommending to you that the amend- 
ment. placing a limitation on the “charge 
back” be repealed in its entirety and that 
the minimum foundation program be re- 
stored. 

It is thought that through this action 
enough funds will be available in the 1957-58 
fiscal year to grant our schoolteachers an 
across-the-board pay raise of $100 per year. 
This is in addition to the natural progres- 
sions in the salary schedule provided by the 
minimum foundation program. 

Should additional funds materialize in the 
meantime in sufficient amounts, still another 
$100 increase would be looked upon with . 
favor by me. 


URBAN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


A steady trend of migration to urban areas 
has created a rapidly growing demand for 
more classrooms in the schools of about 50 
Georgia counties. An estimated $80 million 
in new construction is needed to fulfill 
present requirements. 

Education leaders have asked that the State 
school-building authority, which is complet- 
ing work on $165 million in new school build- 
ings, be given authorization to build these 
needed additional schools. This can be done 
when, as, and if the interest rate is com- 
paratively favorable and sufficient revenue is 
available to retire the indebtedness. 

It is estimated that it will require $614 
million annually to amortize costs of this 
added construction. 

It is my view that the authorization re- 
quested be granted by the legislature. Care- 
ful consideration should be given in de- 
termining what portion of the costs should 
be borne equitably by the State. 

Provision of funds for this undertaking 
must be subject to the conditions precedent 
stated above. 

Financing the minimum foundation pro- 
gram has first priority during this adminis- 
tration ahead of all other suggestions no 
matter how worthy. 

JEKYLL ISLAND 

Still with us Is the perennial problem of 
what to do with Jekyll Island. 

I opposed its acquisition in the first in- 
stance because the State has no business 
running a beach resort. But it has been my 
view that since we have it we should make 
the best out of it we can. 

The wisest course the State could follow 
would be to divest itself of this property 
if the approximate cost could be recouped. 

I will not approve the expenditure of any 
more money for this undertaking except that 
appropriated to protect what the State has 
invested or to render it serviceable to the 
public. 

Should the general assembly evolve a plan 
for administration of the island removed 
from the crossfire of factional politics, the 
effort will have my support. h 

It is my recommendation that residential 
or business lots should be leased or sold in 
fee simple. 

Beach and other day-use areas should be 
reserved permanently for public use. 

UNITY NECESSARY 


More than 214 years have passed since the 
United States Supreme Court in its decision 
of May 17, 1954, sought to usurp from State 
and local governments the administration 
of school affairs. 

The effect of this unconstitutional and 
unlawful decree has not been felt in Georgia 
as yet. 

That fact is no mere accident. 

The determined and cooperative efforts of 
a dedicated people, a steadfast general assem- 
bly, and an administration committed un- 
equivocally toward preservation of our cher- 
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ished institutions—all of these working in 
concert have stemmed the tide, 

Never before in our history has it been so 
necessary for our people to work in complete 
unity to present a solid front to the threats 
that assail us from many sides. 

No matter what any court may rule, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
crystallized public sentiment of an over- 
whelming majority of the people remain the 
law of the land. 

We are going to protect both our white and 
colored citizens in Georgia from mob vio- 
lence, abuse, and unbridled intimidation 
from whatever source it may come. 

We are going to do this by maintaining 
Georgia's sacred heritages and traditions, 

Marvin Griffin long ago took his stand. 

As long as I am your Governor there will 
be no breakdown in the pattern of segrega- 
tion in this State. 

BUDGET MESSAGE LATER 


Within a few days I shall submit to you my 
budget message together with several other 
timely and necessary recommendations. 

Day by day, week by week, month by 
month, and year by year Georgia has moved 
forward to bigger and better achievements 
for all our people under the leadership and 
supervision of this administration. 

We have worked in unity with all our citi- 
zens—their representatives, their local civic 
groups and committees and the masses of the 
people themselves. 

That course will be followed to its full 
fruition. 

It is with humility and deep devotion to an 
all-wise Creator that we pledge ourselves to 
unceasing labor and to prayer that Georgia 
may attain her rightful destiny in the great 
galaxy of States. 


Jews in Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J, FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, editor, 
American Friends of Slovak Freedom, 
Passaic, N. J., which appeared in the 
Herald-News, Passaic, on Tuesday, De- 
cember 18, 1956, discussing the situation 
of the Jews in Slovakia: 

EDITOR, HERALD-NEWS: 

I read with great interest a brochure, 
The Status of the Jews Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, which I received through the courtesy 
of the Tolstoy Foundation’ The report of 
what the delegation of the Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America found in its survey inside 
Russia and the satellite nations was most 
enlightening. 

It made me very happy to read the follow- 
ing about Slovakia and its people, printed on 
page 30: “Only in Bratislava did we feel the 
indomitable spirit of the Jewish people to 
survive. There we found children who, un- 
der the guidance of dedicated parents, were 
receiving good Jewish training. * * * This 
small spring of water in an otherwise arid 
land holds the only promise to survival.” 

Bratislava is the capital of Slovakia. 

But, “the present day Prague bears only 
& faint resemblance to the Prague of famed 
Rabbi Loewy * * * in the Alte-Neu Syna=- 
gogue, which is purported to be 800 years 
old, there was only the echo of the past. We 
found barely a minyan (a religious quorum 
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of 10) for the evening service from a com- 
munity of 5,000 Jews in Prague. In the en- 
tire country there are only 18,000 registered 
Jews," 

Indeed, it is a sad report, because before 
the Nazi and Red onslaught there were some 
350,000 Jews in the country. It is all more 
poignant because this was once the home of 
great rabbinical scholars. However, it is 
heartwarming to read about Bratislava, cap- 
ital of Slovakia, which had been smeared as 
brutally anti-Semitic. ` 

The Slovaks for centuries have a proverb, 
“When in need, call on a Jew.” 

It is encouraging that the people of Slo- 
vakia, in spite of all oppressions and cruel- 
ties suffered under the Nazis and Com- 
munists, did not lose their human touch and 
spirit. They are still loyal to their Christian 
teachings and to the philosophy of a great 
Slovak, Jan Kollar, known as archpriest of 
Pan-Slavism, whose words and teachings, 
“When you call on a Slav, a human being 
answers,” became immortal. 

We pray that all the so-called Pan-Slavs 
will live up to that great Kollar’s philosophy. 


Address by Fletcher Farrington Before 
National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished and outstanding agricultural 
leader of my congressional district, the 
Honorable Fletcher Farrington, county 
agent in Tallapoosa County, Ala., has re- 
cently completed his term as president 
of the National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents. At the annual 
convention of agricultural county agents 
in Houston, Tex., Mr. Farrington gave 
a thoughtful and informative report on 
the activities and objectives of their or- 
ganization. I include this report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, since I believe it 
to be a real contribution by a great agri- 
cultural leader: 

During the year I haye thought of many 
themes that we could use for our annual 
meeting such as Education at the Local 
Level, This Is My Cooperative Extension 


. Service, and many others. 


I don’t want to tire you this morning In 
outlining the many activities of the year. 
I hope this message will contain a few of 
the achievements, the manner in which we 
have tried to handle your program—but no 
doubt, the most of this will be found in our 
annual report. I hope that you will read 
every word of this report from cover to 
cover. 

As you know, one of our big objectives this 
year has been a well informed membership— 
a working membership—an interested mem- 
bership, interested in the program of the 
National Association of County Agricultural 
Agents. 

I assure you that I greatly appreciate the 
fine cooperation and assistance that I have 
received on every hand including our execu- 
tive board, our committee chairmen, com- 
mittee members, State presidents, and total 
membership. Yes; and let me include too, 
the many, many people in industry, busi- 
ness, and agriculture who have so graciously 
been helpful in many respects, 
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I would like for us for fust a few minutes 
this morning to do a little crystal-ball gaz- 
ing—a look into the past, present, and the 
future. 

An organization grows and gains its repu- 
tation from its activities and actions. We 
have realized a very steady growth this year, 
hitting an all-time high in membership. 

But may we impress you with the fact 
that we have got to run a little faster and 
faster if we stay in the same place. 

National Association of County Agricul- 
tural Agents has grown in stature and is 
very highly respected throughout the United 
States, Our leadership at the county level 
enjoys a prestige unequal to any other. 

Truly, we have enjoyed an era of pros- 
perity, so far as the cooperative extension 
service is concerned. 

Our great land-grant college system, of 
which we are a vital part, has enjoyed 100 
years of progress. It has been very instru- 
mental in developing this great Nation of 
ours. 

Let's keep research and education work- 
ing for the total people of our great Nation. 
To do this, we must claim our own—the 
cooperative extension service. 

We must respect and have reverence -for 


_our superiors, but aggressively pursue our 


objectives, 

We have been strongly impressed through- 
out the year as we have observed the great 
demand on our total land-grant college sys- 
tem for leadership in research and educa- 
tion—this demand being made on the per- 
sonnel at the county level, at the land-grant 
college level, and at the national level. 

By studying very carefully our scrap book 
and our annual report, you will get a much 
better knowledge of many of the things I 
am trying to tell you here this morning. 

Research is the key to the mysteries of 
this great universe. And you and I are the 
designated people who hold this key of re- 
search for the people whom we serve. Re- 
search is of no value unless it is applied. 

We have been generous with our time and 
talent, thinking little of our personal gain 
in developing this great program, and our 
achievements have revealed such fascinating 
results that many other organizations and 
services are anxious to enjoy the very favor- 
able position we have held. à 

You know, when the opposing tèam wants 
the ball, they work just a little harder for 
it than the team who has the ball will to 
keep it. 

And I assure you there are many people 
today who would like to be the disseminators 
of research information from our land grant 
colleges. 

We have many problems—and there are 
many things that we should do that we are 
not doing. We would like to point out just 
a few of them, 

Socialism and communism creep in where 
local government fails to function. Today 
more than ever there is a strong effort for 
centralized government in practically every 
phase of our lives—roads, health, education, 
hospitals, and government itself. 

The only way to keep local government is 
to give local people an opportunity to be 
heard. 

My preacher recently talked on the sub- 
ject ‘From Bottom Up.’ He stated that if 
you start buttoning your sweater from the 
middle or the top, you usually get the button 
in the wrong button hole—but by starting 
fronf the bottom, it always comes out right. 

We represent the people at the local level— 
and if programs are designated from the 
bottom up, they will come more nearly 
meeting the demands of the people. 

We have far too many Government pro- 
grams and too few farm programs. Maybe 
we don’t need but one program. 

The people who have been so instrumental 
in disseminating research information at the 
county level have in g great measure been 
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kind of forgotten. And may I again say to 
you that we are not critical of our admin- 
istrative personnel. Maybe they have not 
Tealized our plight. 

In 1940 on an average throughout the Na- 
tion, county agents’ salaries were a little 
better than $4,000. Today, county agents’ 
, Salaries have been increased over the 1940 
figure some $1,000. But on the other hand, 
our economists tell us that the dollar value 
has decreased 50 percent during this period. 
On this basis, county agents are receiving to- 
day a little better than $2,500, comparing it 
With 1940 figures. 

I was amazed the other day sitting in a 
conference with county agents, the director 
of extension, and the associate director. One 
county agent asked what had become of two 
important national organizations, naming 
them, stating that they had always looked 
After financial problems. I hastened to an- 
Swer the question, 

This is our extension program. It is our 
business. It is up to us to look after it, to 
see that it grows, waxes strong and is not 
crushed to the earth by some centralized 
government groups. 

Truly, these two great organizations men- 
tioned are friends of ours. They want to help 
Us—but let's not leave it all up to them. 

It is one thing to see an organization or 
an association grow. It is quite another 
matter to pitch in and make an’organization 
Brow. We are not an organization that com- 
mands. Neither are our directors a boss. 

The traveler who does not know where he is 
going and why is a tramp. One who has a 
goal is a pilgrim. 

Leadership is dynamic. It is changing. 

Management groups are sitting down with 
employees. 

The membership has certain hidden 
agendas. We are finding lots of them. 

It is up to you to show the way to, people 
Who are determined to be free. 

Through our program, our efforts, our 
Accomplishments, the next 10 years we will 
determine whether we continue to be a 
Cooperative extension service or whether we 
are in the hands of a centralized government 
Program. 

No time in the history of our organization 
do we need to be more able to distinguish 
between the important and the essential 

. So many things come up that we 
feel are important, that we fail to do the 
things that are essential. 

We need to start at home with our educa- 
tional program within our own family. We 
can greatly improve the relations within the 
land-grant-college family. We must do an 
educational job within our own family. 

The great number of people throughout 
this Nation know that there is a 4-H Club 
Program—but do they know it is a part of 
Our cooperative extension service? Do they 
know that the cooperative extension service 
is a very important part of the total land- 
Grant college system? 

4-H is the best breeding ground for future 
Citizens of our Nation. We need to shout 
from the house tops that this is our program. 

4-H presents to our youth a package of 
courage like no other program does. The 
Public needs to know that these packages of 
Courage come as å result of a well balanced 
land-grant-college program. 

We have so many different names that. it 
is hard for us to identify ourselves. Why 
can’t we have a one-name personnel? 

We need to inform our State representa- 
tives and our National Congress of our many 
Achieyements—educate them on what the 
Cooperative extension service is, and what it 
is doing. 

Our administrative personnel at the land- 
Brant college level and at the national level 
Need to know our very serious financial 
Plight—and we need to present a solid front, 
& blueprint of needs for county extension 
Workers. So when a member of the sub- 
committee on appropriations, a member of 
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the Appropriations Committee, or a Member 
of Congress asks the question to any of our 
administrative staff, “How can we get a little 
more pay'to our county agents in order to 
keep them on the job?” such personnel will 
have a ready answer. \ 

We believe the best way that we can 
strengthen our administrative personnel at 
the land-grant-college level, and more espe- 
cially our directors of extension, is for ex- 
tension workers at the county level to have 
an opportunity to sit around the conference 
table along with the land-grant-college per- 
sonnel and the United -States Department 
personnel, and be given an opportunity to 
present our needs—not with the attitude of 
trying to run the program, but to simply 
give the situation as it is at the county level. 

It is shameful to walk into a county agent's 
office and observe the equipment that he is 
trying to get by with, while across the hall 
the agency or agencies that we have given 
birth to, have nourished through childhood 
Teeling that they were growing up to be a 
part of our own program, now are becoming 
some of our strongest competitors. And in 
order for us to have an opportunity to use 
modern equipment such as letter folders, 
addressographs, mimeograph machines, and 
even adding machines, we have to humble 
ourselyes and say, “Please, sir, may we bor- 
row your facilities?” And in addition to all 
of that, the county agent does not know 
what air conditioning is except when he vis- 
its with one of the centralized Government 
agencies. 

Yes, we have problems, but problems de- 
velop leaders. 

And in my opinion, this cooperative exten- 
sion program that we represent will in the 
next 10 years develop more leaders than it 
ever has in the past. 

We can't afford to completely turn our 
business over to some other organization 
regardless of how good and how favorable 
they are to our work. 

May we again impress you with the fact 
that this is our extension program. It is 
something to be proud of—and when we 
think that we don't have competition or 
problems at the county level, I am afraid we 
are acknowledging the fact that we don't 
have a program. We are still informed that 
we are the strong arm of the Department of 
Agriculture. Let's justify it. 

I am sure that you heard the reading of 
the Democratic plank, Research and educa- 
tion were not even mentioned, while other 
services were strongly emphasized. 

We are meeting here in this great South- 
land where we are predominantly Demo- 
cratic. Can we do something about it? I'm 
going to vote Democratic and I feel that we 
should be given recognition on any and all 
agricultural platforms, 

It is not our wish or problem to destroy 
any other services. But how we need a co- 
ordination of agricultural activities at the 
county level—a county unit system. 

Firet, we must get our house in order. 

If the question were asked your farmers, 
“Who is rendering the altruistic service that 
farmers so greatly need in this county?’ 
would you be satisfied with the answer? 

We suggest that a committee of at least 
25 be set up in each and every county in 
the United States, known as the extension 
committee—people who are deep-dyed-in- 
the-wool land-grant-college people, people 
who want to see our program continue to 
grow, and people who want to do the neces- 
sary things to make it grow. 

And then we need to sit down around the 
conference table with our State represent- 
ative, our Congressmen, and let them know 
the handicap under which we are working. 
We have been doing this in Alabama, and 
our Congressmen are amazed at some of 
the statements we are telling them. 

We are ex officlo members of our county 
ASC committee. We bear the blame of mis- 
measurements, poor records, and any other 
faults at the local level, 
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We have no more say-s0 on this program 
than a yellow pup. If you don’t believe this, 
turn to your regulations recently received 
from Washington. You will find out who 
has charge of the program. I have it right 
here so you can look at it. 

A lot of people are greatly disturbed about 

the recent adult education extension bill 
placed in the mill by my own senior Senator 
from Alabama, Lister Hn Frankly, I 
agree with those worried, It is just propos- 
ing another centralized agency to furnish 
strong competition for our own program, 
- We are doing a lot of urban work already. 
If more urban people than we can serve 
want service in adult education, why don't 
we serve them through our own organization 
by a little extra appropriation? 

Agricultural progress during the 20th cen- 
tury has been sparked by the great advances 
which we have made in scientific research 
and its application through our educational 
program. 

Sound educational programs have made 
it possible for the Nation's farm families 
to take advantage of the knowledge devel- 
oped through research, applying it in farm 
production and marketing to increase farm 
income and improve rural living. 

Had it not been for a 47-percent increase 
in production efficiency on the farm during 
the past 10 years, farmers could not over- 
come the decrease in the consumer dollar 
from 59 cents to 38 cents. Your and my 
efforts have paid off. 

Eighteen million dollars was made avail- 
able for research during this past Congress, 
the budget calling for 12 million at the na- 
tional level and 6 at the local level. 

Our centralized Government people at the 
Washington level and some of them in our 
own organization recommended the lopping 
off of a considerable sum of the 6 million, 
and adding it to the 12 million. And mind 
you, the 6 million was to be divided by the 
67 land-grant colleges—the sources where, 
in the main, we get our material for teaching. 

With this big money, our research depart- 
ments at our land grant colege level are be- 
ing infiltrated and saturated with research 
workers responsible to no one except at the 
Washington level. 

If this continues, our land-grant college 
research program will soon lose its local 
touch. Even the president of the college, 
the dean of agriculture, or head of our re- 
search department has no authority over 
their action or performance. 

Our total land-grant college system can 
be a great factor in bringing back to the peo- 
ple of this Nation its government and its 
program. z 

I have often read this little statement: 
“All national problems have a local origin.” 
May I add this—that when national and 
local problems are solved, they will be solved 
at the local level. 

I assure you that I don’t want to be too 
eritical—and I want to assure you that I real- 
ize that if we are to have a future we must 
carry some of the things of the past into the 
future; and there is no one more appreciative 
of the fine program that we have experienced 
over the many years; but as conditions 
change, we must change. 
aware of this fact. 


I know you are 


Gasoline Prices Up—Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, motorists 
of this country are entitled to an expla- 
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nation of why the big petroleum compa- 
nies recently increased the price of gaso- 
line a cent per gallon. 

Thus far I have neither read nor heard 
a single substantial reason why this 
increase was put into effect. 

Iam advised that the American Auto- 
mobile Association sent telegrams on 
January 11, 1957, to the major oil com- 
panies asking for the justification, if any, 
of the price increase. I am further ad- 
vised that thus far the AAA has had no 
response to its telegram, a copy of which 
I insert at this point in the RECORD: 

Reports of an increase of 1 cent a gallon 
on gasoline east of the Rockies raise a serlous 
question in the minds of motorists as to the 
justification for this action, in view of the 
more-than-ample stocks on hand, and the 
relatively lower winter consumption of gaso- 
line. The oil industry's own statistics show 
that nearly 187 million barrels of gasoline 
are on hand, which exceeds last year's inven- 
tory by almost 18 million barrels. This is 
about a 60-day supply under normal con- 
sumption. A 30-day supply is average. 
Moreover, stocks are rising: last week they 
went up more than a million barrels. These 
facts indicate a decrease, rather than an in- 
crease, in gasoline prices, if the law of sup- 
ply and demand were applied. If there is 
some justification for raising gasoline prices, 
of which we are not aware, we should appre- 
ciate knowing about it. Otherwise, we must 
oppose the price increase. 

Sincerely, 
Harry I, KRK, 
President, 
American Automobile Association. 


Mr. Speaker, I also insert at this point 
a timely editorial from the January 12, 
1957, issue of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register: 
WHY THE Price INCREASES? 


President Eisenhower's plea that business 
and labor join with the Federal Government 
in trying to prevent inflation by not raising 
prices and wages unnecessarily will strike the 
consuming public as a timely proposal. 

Commercial Journals have been reporting 
a wave of price increases in many lines of 
manufactured goods during the past several 
months. These increases have come in some 
lines where sales have been declining rather 
than in areas where high demand might nor- 
mally be expected to boost prices. 

One typical illustration has been the l- 
cent-a-gallon increase in the price of gaso- 
line that has taken place in Iowa and in a 
number of other areas around the country. 

The explanation for the increase is said 
to be the pressure to supply the needs of 
Europe while the Suez Canal has been closed, 
Crude-oil suppliers therefore boosted their 
prices and the gasoline refiners and dis- 
tributors boosted their prices in turn, 

However, a survey by the Wall Street 
Journal presents a picture of the gasoline 
supply and demand situation that sharply 
contradicts the Middle East shortage expla- 
nation. e i 

This survey reveals that gasoline stocks 
are now 17 million barrels above what they 
were & year ago, and they are rising rather 
than diminishing. 

At the same time that prices are being 
raised in some areas, price wars are break- 
ing out in others. Motorists in Dallas, Tex., 
are paying as little as 20.9 cents a gallon. 
Price wars have broken out within the last 
month in New England. Many distributing 
companies.are opening new territories in 
their search for larger outlets for their excess 
stocks, 

The survey forecasts a widespread rash of 
price wars and price slashes next spring, un- 
less the situation changes drastically. 
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The survey also points out that gasoline 
is the one petroleum product that Europe 
wants the least. The gasoline it does need 
is of the low-octane variety that is in little 
demand in this country. 

Business concerns, including the gasoline 
refiners and distributors, claim that prices 
are forced up by higher wage and material 
costs. Doubtless these claims are correct in 
many instances. But it is also true that price 
and wage increases are like the measles: 
They spread from door to door and from 
plant to plan like an epidemic. Ultimately 
all wind up where they started but om a 
higher price level. That is inflation. 

The President's plea to avoid raising prices 
and wages is well taken and deserves serious 
consideration. But words alone rarely pro- 
vide much solace for the consumer. An indi- 
vidual business concern or labor union 
usually is convinced that such advice ap- 
plies only to the man across the street. 

It is not certain by any means that a com- 
mission to study the causes of inflation 
would come up with any cures. It might, 
however, throw a little more light on where 
the dollars go and why. Laying the facts 
on the table would be worthwhile. 

A speeding motorist needs to know where 
the brake pedal is located before he can 
apply the pressure. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent, I insert in the Recorp at this 
point the resolution which I have today 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives calling for an investigation into the 
reasons for adding another cent per gal- 
lon to the price of gasoline at this time. 
With millions of gallons of this motor 
fuel consumed each day, the public has 
every right to know whether this increase 
is justified. And the public has every 
right to expect Congress to provide the 


. facts if they cannot be obtained other- 


wise. 

I trust that my resolution will be given 

immediate consideration by the proper 

committee to the end that an investiga- 
tion can be gotten underway without loss 
of time. The resolution follows: 

House resolution creating a select committee 
to conduct an investigation with respect 
to the recent 1-cent-per-galion increase in 
the price of gasoline 
Resolved, That there is hereby created a 

select committee to be composed of 5 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, 1 of whom he 
shall designate as chairman, and not more 
than 3 of whom shall be members of the 
same political party. Any vacancy occurring 
in the membership of the committee shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the orig- 
inal appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct an investigation to determine the 
reasons for, and the circumstances surround- 
ing, the recent 1-cent-per-gallon increase in 
the price of gasoline. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions, whether the House is in session, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
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and documents, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 


Hamilton’s Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial on the 
observance of the bicentennial of Alex- 
ander Hamilton which appeared in the 
East Side News. This is a weekly news- 
paper published in the congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent 
in this Congress, It has been known as 
the voice of the East Side of New York 
since 1922, and is widely read by the 
residents of the district: 

HAMILTON’s BICENTENNIAL 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

The Nation will observe with appropriate 
exercises throughout this year the bicenten- 
nial of Alexander Hamilton. He was the 
master spirit.of our young Republic. His 
life story is the glory of our country. 

Few men have received from God talents 
more distinguished and more diversified. 
Few men have employed them with greater 
approbation. _His career constituted a ro- 
mance as thrilling as the pen of the novelist 
has ever produced. , 

In the early bloom of his life he left his 
native isle of Nevis to complete the rudi- 
ments of science at King’s College, now 
Columbia University. In his retreat, he 
heard the dreaded cry of oppression. He 
heard the trumpet blast of liberty. It ar- 
rested his attention, awakened his sympathy, 
and aroused his martial enterprise. 

These were indeed days of stirring action. 
These were days that marked the prelude of a 
historical political drama, It was a heroic 
and picturesque age. 

At our Nation's berth Hamilton revealed & 
genius which beamed with a radiance that 
dazzled and a loveliness that charmed the 
eyes of sages, Hamilton stands next to 
Washington and Franklin among the cele- 
brated founders of our Republic. His genius 
impressed itself upon the Constitution and 
upon our country. It is hailed as the best 
statement of the objects of free government 
to be framed in any language. 

The pen was his scepter and his sword. 
He wrote The Federalist, regarded as one of 
the world’s most brilliant contributions to 
the literature of political science. It should 
be read by every student who wishes to un- 
derstand the principles which lie at the 
foundation of popular government, 

Hamilton's constructive mind and far- 
reaching-intellect are visible in every part 
of our system of society which is his best 
and noblest monument. He envisioned the 
need for popular education. He conceived 
the idea of a standing army. He was the 
first Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. He was but 32 years of age when 
appointed, 

It was not mere rhetoric when the great 
Daniel Webster, borrowing the imagery of 
two famous miracles, said of him: “He smote 
the rock of the national resources and abun- 
Gant streams of revenue gushed forth. He 
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touched the dead corpse of public credit and 
it sprung upon its feet.” 

Hamilton was a patriot. He stood among 
the varying tides of party, firm as a rock 
which, far from land, lifts its majestic top 
above the waves, and which remains un- 
shaken by the storms which agitate the 
ocean. He was the ornament of our coun- 
try. As a hero, statesman, and patriot, he 
lived nobly, 

In the shady precincts of Weehawken, on 
the New Jersey side of the beautiful Hudson 
River, Alexander Hamilton fell in a duel 
with Aaron Burr at the age of 48, before he 
reached the zenith of his glory. His fame 
rests on solid foundations. His merits rest 
on imperishable pillars. His memory shall 
live as long as America will live. 


Reflecting Upon a Deep Personal Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, there is so 
` much of conflict, contention, and racial 
prejudice in the news nowadays, such a 
constant and sometimes willful misun- 
derstanding of the viewpoint and the at- 
titude of the people in the South, on the 
Subject of racial segregation, it is good to 
run across an article which presents so 
well the real attitude of the people of the 
South regarding the members of the 
colored race. 

Mr. John B. Stevenson, editor of the 
Roancke Leader, a newspaper published 
in Roanoke, Ala., in my congressional dis- 
trict, writes an editorial which I com- 
mend to you: 

REFLECTING UPON A DEEP PERSONAL Loss 


Under the generally accepted standards of 
news reporting today, conflict makes the big- 
gest news; there is nothing exciting about 
cooperation and harmony. Storms, floods, 
ang earthquakes capture the headlines, while 
quiet growth goes almost unnoticed. 

The world forms its opinions of race re- 
lations in the South from the news stories 
of Autherine Lucy, school integration vio- 
lence in Clinton, Tenn., and bus integra- 
tion troubles in southern cities, but huñ- 
dreds of examples of good will between mem- 
bers of the two races remain hidden from 
the general public. 

I am thinking now of Ida Mae Watson and 
the place she came to have in the affections 
ef our family. Her story, which has numer- 
Ous counterparts in the experiences of others, 
will never be told from my viewpoint unless 
I tell it. 

For almost 3 years she was in the home 
as both domestic servant and close friend. 
During that time she habitually went beyond 
the demands of duty in performing her work. 

More than that, she came to understand 
and appreciate our feelings, our plans for the 
future, and our dreams, even as we were 
learning about her family and its goals. We 
were particularly aware of her one consuming 
desire to see that one of the daughters fin- 
ished college. We recognized the extra sacri- 
fice this ambition laid upon her in addition 
to the everyday struggle to see that the other 
Members of the family had the best oppor- 
tunities she and her husband could provide. 

When the day's top headlines told of racial 
disturbances, Ida talked freely with us about 
the general racial situation, without rancor 
or bitterness, but with commonsense. We 
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all had the feeling that if we possessed the 
power to make decisions binding upon our 
respective races, there would be no trouble. 
An approach based on principles of justice, 
kindness, restraint, and mutual respect, we 
felt, would provide right answers to any 
problem. 

Ida Watson's last few days with us were a 
time when two of the family were laid low 
with mumps. Never before had she been such 
a tower of strength in the home. Her good- 
natured, thorough care had one of the pa- 
tients on his feet and the second patient well 
on the road to recovery. Then, last Thurs- 
day evening, within an hour after I had taken 
her home, her life slipped away without 
warning. 

Realizing what a contribution she had 
made to our family living and to our indi- 
vidual lives, and thinking of her own bereft 
family, we made no effort to hold back the 
tears when the totally unexpected news 
came. Now gone was one who had come into 
our lives a few short months before, and 
who, before taking her leave, had given us 
something good and lasting, over and above 
the household services she faithfully per- 
formed. We could not escape the feeling 
that this had been a relationship in which 
we had received more than we had given. 

Ida’s last day in our home was her mas- 
terpiece. Since she was not scheduled to 
return until the following Monday, she un- 
dertook, on her own initiative, to make 
preparations for those days when we would 
be “on ourown.” She took care of the neces- 
sary work of that day and then threw in for 
good measure many happy “extras'’—projects 
not expected of her but devised by her as 
surprises for various members of the family. 

The workday had begun with a joke her 
and the little boy. This joke she continued 
at intervals throughout the day. During the 
lunch period, she enjoyed her favorite relaxa- 
tion of playing hymus on the piano, The 
day closed with another joke, this one be- 
tween Ida and the adult members of the 
family. After that, Ida’s familiar farewell 
as she got out of the car at her home, “Well, 
Mr. John, I'll see you Monday, if nothing 
happens.” 


The Late Honorable Percy Priest 


SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Barer). 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker,- I, too, 
loved Percy Priest. Everyone who knew 
him loved him. When I first became a 
Member of this body, 6 years ago, one of 
the very first who offered counsel and 
friendship to me, a member of the oppo- 
site party, was Percy Priest. Many 
times thereafter over the 6 years I would 
cross the aisle and sit with Percy and 
discuss legislation and ask his views. And 
I am proud to say that on several occa- 
sions he crossed the aisle to the Repub- 
lican side and asked my advice on certain 
pending legislation, To me, that was a 
high tribute. 

Many times I rode with him back and 
forth to work. Many times we discussed 
problems that had nothing whatever to 
do with Tennessee. 

I know Percy Priest today is in heaven 
with his Creator. There can be no ques- 


.He was sincere. 
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tion about that. He was a devout Chris- 
tian gentleman and a statesman of the 
highest order. This Chamber does not 
seem the same to me without Percy 
Priest. It is hard for me to realize that 
he is not here. 

I attended his funeral. There were 
thousands and thousands of people there 
at the cemetery on a cold day. They 
stood for hours, and apparently had been 
standing there for hours before we got 
there from downtown. 

There are no words in the English lan- 
guage that can fully state what a great 
man Percy Priest was, He was humble. 
He was just. He was 
tolerant. Iam proud to say that I num- 
bered him among my dear friends. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
widow and daughter and the other mem- 
bers of his family, 


Surplus Food Stamp Plan Would Aid 25 
Million, Agriculture Study Indicates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxcorp, I include an arti- 
cle from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 13, 1957, by Ovid A. 
Martin, a staff writer, entitled “Surplus 
Food Stamp Plan Would Aid 25 Miliion, 
Agriculture Study Indicates.” 

The article follows: 


Sureptus Foop Sramp Pran WouLD Am 25 
MILLION, AGRICULTURE STUDY INDICATES 


The Agriculture Department figures some 
25 million Americans might benefit from a 
food stamp plan,.advocated by some Con- 
gress Members as the way to assure’an ade- 
quate national diet in this period of crop 
surpluses. 

Roughly figuring, you probably wouldn't 
benefit from any stamp plan that might be 
set up if your family income totals $13.75 or 
more a week for each member. 

But if your family income falls below that 
figure you likely would be eligible. 

Confronted by a perplexing problem of 
accumulating farm surpluses at a time when 
some Americans are inadequately fed, Con- 
gress last year directed the Agriculture De- 
partment to study whether a food stamp 
plan would be a practical way to correct this 
paradox. 

Under the stamp plan, eligible participants 
would be issued stamps good for the purchase 
of designated foods, either at regular retail 
stores or at Government-operated depots. 
The purchasing power provided by the 
stamps would be designed to supplement 
normal food expenditures. 

For several years, proposals have been in- 
troduced in both the House and Senate to 
set up such a program. One was tried out 
on a limited scale in 1939 but was discarded 
during World War IL 

One of the leaders in the stamp plan 
movement is Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, 
ranking Republican Member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

Chief support for the plan has come from 
farm State lawmakers who see it as a 
mechanism for increasing markets for farm 
products. 
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Not until the last session did these Dro- 
posals get consideration. At that time, Con- 
gress directed the Agriculture Department to 
make an analysis of the stamp plan to de- 
termine whether it would be effective in pre- 
venting a further buildup of crop surpluses. 

Sponsors figure that if diets of low income 
consumers could be improved, the demand 
for farm products would increase and less 
food would move into already over-filled Gov- 
ernment storehouses. 

The Democrats, at their national con- 
yention last summer, endorsed the plan. 

The Department report said in effect there 
is plenty of room for improving American 
diets, but it expressed doubts as to whether 
the stamp plan would do much toward soly- 
ing the problem of farm surpluses. 

It estimated that—despite the high level of 
consumer buying power—at least 6 million 
Americans do not earn enough to buy what it 
calls a “low-cost adequate diet.” 

This diet, developed by the Department as 
a standard, includes some foods of all ma- 
jor categories, such as meats, dairy and poul- 
try products, cereals, fruits and vegetables. 

Of these 6 million, 5 million were said to 
be receiving welfare assistance under the 
Federal social-security program and the 
other million aid from State and local wel- 
fare agencies, - 

It also estimated that an additional 19 mil- 
lion persons—while not receiving welfare 
grants—also earn insufficient incomes to 
provide them with adequate low-cost diets 
based on the Department's minimum 
standards. 


Congressman Daniel J. Flood’s Statement 
on His Bill To Repeal the 4 Cents Per 
Ton Federal Transportation Excise Tax 
on Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, January 16, I reintroduced a bill 
calling for the removal of an old, worn- 
out tax of 4 cents per ton on the trans- 
portation of coal. 

Historically, the reason for the exist- 
ence of this tax obviously no longer ex- 
ists, especially when you realize that 
many such taxes—and I have in mind 
especially the one on the motion-picture 
industry—are not concerned with na- 
tional defense or the national economy, 
as is the coal industry. 

I have seen various administrative of- 
ficials for many years shed tears about 
the distressed condition of the coal in- 
dustry of this Nation. Yet, for no reason 
at all, our requests to remove this ob- 
noxious and unnecessary impost at this 
time in our history has been denied. In 
dollars it will amount to less than $1 
million in revenue. Psychologically there 
is no economic or practical reason for 
this irritating tax during this period. 

It is generally recognized that the coal 
industry is facing serious economic diffi- 
culties which have widespread implica- 
tions throughout our national economy 
as well as in the anthracite region from 
which I am a Representative. 

It is also to be noted that the anthra- 
cite industry is today a progressive, ag- 
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gressive industry, facing up to its prob- 
lems in realistic fashion. It is stream- 
lining its production methods. It has 
developed new, modern, convenient, au- 
tomatic equipment. It is now embarked 
on an industry program to market its 
product and improve its services. And it 
is successfully standing up to competi- 
tion as never before in recent years. 
This is the kind of fighting American 
industry that is deserving of every con- 
sideration and certainly not to be sub- 
jected to unfair tax burdens. 

The motion-picture industry and 
others have come before this body and 
been granted relief from wartime excise 
taxes which were proving a handicap to 
them during a period of readjustment. 
Tam sure their need was no greater than 
that of the coal industry. I know that 
none of them is more essential to our 
national economy during times of peace 
or more vital to our national security 
during times of emergency. 

Repeal of the 4-cent transportation 
tax does not mean a great deal to the 
Federal Government in terms of money. 
But it will mean a great deal to the retail 
fuel dealers and the coal-producing re- 
gion. It will spur them on in their 
battle to stabilize a sound and prosper- 
ous industry. Up to now the legislative 
mills have ground slowly insofar as ac- 
tion to aid this industry is concerned. 
Not a single important. remedial action 
was taken by the last Congress. 

The passage of this bill to repeal the 
4-cent Federal transportation tax on 
coal will, therefore, bring encouragement 
to the people of the coal industry as well 
as financial relief. 

It will be encouraging for them to 
know that in this one instance, at least, 
the Federal Government has shown un- 
derstanding and consideration in its atti- 
tude toward this deserving ard loyal 
American industry. 


Selection of United States Supreme Court 
Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from the 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser of January 
14, 1957, an excellent article entitled, 
“Selection of United States Supreme 
Court Judges,” by Judge Walter B. Jones, 
of Montgomery. 

Judge Jones writes a weekly column 
for the Advertiser under the heading 
“Off the Bench.” ‘This column has been 
widely quoted over the Nation by other 
newspapers. The judge writes this col- 
umn purely as a public service and re- 
ceives no compensation for doing so. 

He has had a long and distinguished 
career as a circuit judge and has held 
and now holds many positions of trust 
and honor, 
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Tt is certain during the present session of 
Congress that body will discuss the United 
States Supreme Court from all angles, and 
particularly should it consider a better way 
to select the Judges of our highest Federal 
Court. 

We know from studying the debates In thet 
memorable Convention which framed our 
Federal Constitution in 1787, that several 
plans were considered: (1) That Congress 
should choose them; (2) that the President 
should have the sole power of appointment; 
(3) that either the Senate or the House 
should select them; and (4) that the Presi- 
dent should nominate the Judges and ap- 
point them with the consent of the Senate. 
The latter is the manner of selection we use 
today. 

There was an extended debate In the con- 
vention as to the manner of selection. Some 
members wanted the judge to bė appointed 
by a single responsible person. Others did 
not wish to grant so great a power to any one 
man. Ben Frankiin was not satisfied with 
any of the methods suggested and he said 
the appointment of the judges was “a point 
of great moment.” With the wit for which 
he was noted he mentioned that in Scotland 
the nomination for judge proceeded from the 
lawyers, who always selected the ablest of 
the profession in order to get rid of him, and 
share his practice among themselves. It was 
here, he said, the interest of the electors 
was to make the best choice which should 
always be made whenever possible. Out of 
all the debate came the present plan of hay- 
ing the President nominate the Judges and 
appointing them with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The past 30 years in American history 
have shown that this plan does not put on 
the Supreme Court bench the kind of judges 
needed to preserve Our constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

I have been thinking what better ways of 
selection we could choose fur placing Judges 
on the Supreme Court, because in common 
with many millions of our people, I am con- 
vinced that the Supreme Court is the weak- 
est branch of our Goyernment and that its 
decisions are tearing down our Constitution 
and building up at Washington a tyrannical 
and dictatorial government which is steadily 
destroying all lccal self-government and all 
the rights of the States, of which the Fed- 
eral Government Is but an agent with very 
limited powers, and these delegated for spe- 
cial purposes only. 

SUGGESTED NEW METHODS 

Many new ideas come to me with reference 
to the selection of our Supreme Court judges. 
It may be that we could work out a plan 
whereby the Chief Justices of our highest 
State courts, or the courts themselves could 
select members of the Federal Supreme 
Court. 

It might be better if instead of the Presi- 
dent nominating that the Members of the 
United States House of Representatives make 
nominations to be voted on by the Senate. 

Perhaps we would work out some plan 
whereby the great patriotic organizations of 
this country, which do so much to preserve 
our Constitution, could have part in this 
selection. 

It might be profitable to consider whether 
the Governors of the various States should 
not suggest nemes. 

A plan, which has great possibilities for 
getting the ablest men on our Supreme 
Court bench would be to let the American 
Bar Association, or the Bar Association of 
each State, make nominations; and in addi- 
tion, the aid of other great, well-established, 
and experienced professional organizations 
might have a hand in the matter. 

As things are today we are supposed to 
have three separate departments of govern- 
ment and yet those who administer one of 
our most important departs, the judiciary, 
are selected by the executive department and 
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the legislative department. This is a viola- 
tion of the separation of powers and we 
Should get away from that and work out 
some plan whereby the judges of our Su- 
preme Court could be selected without the 
aid of the executive and legislative depart- 
Ments—by some independent agency or 
agencies. 

I leave these things with you for your 
thought. I have faith that our people can 
Work out from the experiences of the, past 
and from their knowledge today some better 
Plan than what we have. 

It is a wise nation which from time to time 
reexamines its institutions, looks back on the 
events that lead to their creation, studies 
their history, notes whether they served the 
nation usefully, and considers the probabil- 
ity that that institution under consideration 
needs changes or corrections, reshaping, or 
rebuilding. 

It is a foolish people which remains con- 
tent with keeping things as they are and 
Which is satisfied to nurse the unwise belief 
that its present instrumentalities of govern- 
ment are perfection—that they will continue 
to serve without change the good of a people 
Who live amid changing times, different con- 
ditions, and with the benefit of fresh knowl- 
edge and greater experience. 

There is not a government on the face of 
the globe today which cannot be bettered 
With careful thought and wise action. And 
here in the United States, if we will but 
Study the lessons of our history well, we will 
Now put away as children’s wornout toys 
some of the petty things we concern our- 
selves with, and get down to the business of 
thinking of ways to better our selection of 
Supreme Court judges and public institu- 
tions so they will serve our people usefully 
wae bring to them both justice and happi- 

ess. 

We must have, of course, some kind of 
fovernment for our people, so why not have 
the best we can devise out of the experiences 
of the past and out of the fresh thinking 
of a people better educated than the genera- 
tions which are gone, 


The Late Honorable C. Wayland Brooks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, former 
Senator C. Wayland Brooks served with 
distinction as a member of the Senate 
of the United States and more recently 
he has been a guiding force in Republi- 
canism as the Republican national com- 
Mitteeman for the State of Illinois. 

Those of us who knew him in both 
Capacities developed a deep respect for 
his devotion to duty to the Nation and to 
the State of Illinois as well as to our 
Party. 

I need not elaborate upon the late 
Senator Brooks’ distinguished record of 
military service to his country. He 
Served with the United States Marine 
Corps in World War I with the 6th Regi- 
ment, 2d Division overseas. He was 
decorated with thé Distinguished Service 
Cross, American Navy Cross, Croix de 
Guerre, and the Purple Heart. Return- 
ing from his service in the Marine Corps, 
he completed his education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, served as assistant State’s attor- 
ney for 7 years. He was highly com- 
mended by the bar association, press and 
civic organizations for his stalwart fight 
against organized crime. His later out- 
standing service in the Senate of the 
United States earned him the respect of 
his colleagues in the Senate of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. 
The loss of former Senator C. Wayland 
Brooks, affectionately known to his 
countless friends and associates as Cur- 
ley, is one of great measure, As a 
student of the school of forthrightness in 
the field of politics, as an outstanding 
statesman, and as a revered gentleman, 
we of Illinois shall miss him. And to 
the family of Senator Brooks, I extend 
a deep sympathy which I am sure is 
shared by his many friends in Congress 
and throughout the State of Illinois. 


Outstanding Young Farmer of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an article from the Batavia 
(N. Y.) Daily News concerning the desig- 
nation of Mr. Glenn W. Lawrence, of 
Corfu, as Genesee County’s outstanding 
young farmer of the year. 

A glance at Mr. Lawrence’s record 
amply demonstrates why he was selected 
for this honor. He is not only an out- 
standing farmer, but an outstanding cit- 
izen in every sense of the word, It isa 
pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House the distinguished 
record of a citizen of my district. 

CorRFUAN OUTSTANDING YOUNG FARMER 


Glenn W. Lawrence, of Corfu, today was 
announced as Genesee County's outstanding 
young farmer of the year. 

The 33-year-old dairyman and upland crops 
grower whose hobby is auctioneering, is the 
second to receive the designation made an- 
nually by the Batavia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Operator of a 259-acre dairy farm, which 
includes 75 registered Holstein cattle, and 
175 acres of cropland on the Brown Road, 
east of Corfu, Mr. Lawrence is honored for 
his accomplishments in many endeavors. 

Encouraged by his father to take over op- 
eration of the home farm, Mr. Lawrence 
got his start in 1941. He bought stock and 
tools and rented the farm. In 1942, Mr. 
Lawrence bought the 165-acre home farm and 
5 years later acquired an additional 94 acres, 

Starting from an original herd of 20 cows 
and 2 heifers, Mr. Lawrence has built it to 37 
cows with over 12,670 pounds of milk and 
over 460 pounds of butterfat average per 
cow. Thé balance of his herd is young stock. 

All except five of the herd are home bred. 
Mr. Lawrence developed one successful proven 
sire and developed a homebred cow with over 
914 pounds of butterfat rating. He has also 
developed at least 2 homebred cows with life- 
time milk production over 100,000 pounds. 

Taking on man-sized responsibility at 18 
found Glenn Lawrence well prepared. He 
had been in 4-H Club work for years. Seven 
cows in the herd he has today are descend- 
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ants of an original 4-H calf which Glenn 
owned at 9 years old. In 1941 he was honored 
as the New York State champion 4-H Hol- 
stein boy. 

The young man is married to the former 
Marjorie Woodruff, daughter of Justice of 
the Peace and Mrs. Merlyn M. Woodruff, of 
North Alexander. They were married De- 
cember 4, 1943. They have 3 daughters, 
Carol, 10; Sandra, 8; and Betty Lou, 3 and 
& son, Kenneth, 5. 

His parents are Mayor and Mrs. Harold 
Lawrence, of Corfu, He was graduated from 
Corfu Central School in 1939. 

A brother, Ralph H. Lawrence, operates 
an adjoining farm and he and Glenn ex- 
change work on their farms. Their sisters 
are Mrs. Robert Basom, of Indian Falls, and 
Mrs. Richard Hill, of Elbridge. 

Many persons who might not otherwise 
have known him, have seen Mr. Lawrence 
in auctioneering appearances for the Bata- 
via Kiwanis Club, firemen, or other commu- 
nity projects and benefits. 

Besides his farm operations, Mr. Lawrence 
keeps busy with a wide variety of county, 
community, school, and religious activities. 
He served as president of the Genesee 
County Fair last year through being presi- 
dent of the sponsoring agricultural society. 
He has been president for 6 years of the 
Dairy Herd Improvement Cooperative, vice 
president last year of the Genesee County 
Dairymen’s League, a director of the Western 
New York Holstein Club and chairman of 
the Western New York Regional Sale at 
Hamburg. 

A past master of Corfu Grange, Mr. Law- 
rence serves as master of the third and fourth 
degree teams of the grange. He is a mem- 
ber of Pomona Grange also. 

Last year, the recipient of the honor was 
chairman of the community membership 
drive of the extension service. He is affi- 
liated with the Genesee County Farm Bu- 
reau and was secretary of the Kitchen Con- 
ference Group of the Farm Bureau last year. 
Mr. Lawrence was chairman of Rural Citi- 
gens for Eisenhower conducting a get out 
the vote effort last year. ‘ 

Mr. Lawrence last year was named to the 
Corfu Central School Committee on Expan- 
sion which is studying school problems, 
Named a trustee of the North Darien Bap- 
tist Church last year, Mr. Lawrence is a 
former Sunday school superintendent of the 
church, past president of a Sunday school 
class, and past president of the Darien- 
Pembroke Sunday School Association. 


The Honorable F. M. Davenport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I had an opportunity before my election 
to the Congress to learn of the notable 
service of the Honorable Frederick M. 
Davenport. His was a remarkable ca- 
reer. Following his splendid service in 
the Congress, he became identified with 
the National Institute of Public Affairs 
and made an outstanding contribution 
to the public service through that or- 
ganization. Young men interested in 
Government careers found in him a wise 
counselor and a helpful friend. He stood 
for the highest standards in Government 
service and that service is stronger and 
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more attractive today because of his 
dedicated efforts. His daughter, Mrs. 
Ernest S. Griffith, wife of the Director 
of the Legislative Reference Service, and 
her husband are maintaining the family 
tradition and can take great pride in 
Mr. Davenport’s career. I concur in the 
following eloquent comment of the 
Washington Post regarding this distin- 
guished American: 

Presidents of varying political persuasion 
have counted him as friend and adviser, and 
several generations of public employees have 
thought of him as a kind of patron saint. 
The American people owe him an immeas- 
urable debt of gratitude for lifting the civil 
service to a level commensuate with the needs 
of a great democracy. 


War and a Hesitant Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence entitled “War and a 
Hesitant Congress—Signs of Reluctance 
on Mideast Policy Recall Events Before 
‘Three Major Conflicts,” which appeared 
in the Evening Star of Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday, January 15, 1957.- Mr. 
-Lawrence’s article is both interesting and 
thought provoking and deserves most 
careful reading: 

War AND A HESITANT Concress—SIcNS OF RE- 

LUCTANCE ON Mipeast POLICY RECALL EVENTS 

BEFORE THREE MAJOR CONFLICTS 


Will history repeat ttself? Will Congress 
hesitate to give the President of the United 
States in advance power to act in a possible 
emergency—and will there be another world 
war due to an enemy's miscalculation of the 
intent of a vacillating America? 

These questions are asked because of the 
strange parallel now developing here with 
what happened fust before World War I, 
World War IJ, and the Korean war, respec- 
tively. 

On March 4, 1917, the Congress adjourned 
and the resolution of authority requested by 
President Wilson to arm American merchant 
ships failed of passage because of a notori- 
ous filibuster. Just 29 days later the Presl- 
dent was asking for, and Congress was pass- 
ing a resolution to ratify a state of war 
which had begun when the imperial German 
Government sank American ships without 
warning. The Berlin government had calcu- 
lated that America would not intervene. 

On May 27, 1941, President Franklin -D. 
Roosevelt declared an unlimited national 
emergency, and on August 12, 1941, the 
request of the President to extend the term 
of service under the Selective Service Act 
was granted by a margin of only one vote 
in the House of Representatives—203 to 202. 
This was widely interpreted abroad as indi- 
cating a division in America's ranks—wesk- 
ness and vacillation. Less than 4 months 
later the President was asking for and Con- 
gress was voting a declaration of a state of 
war with Germany and Japan. The Nazi 
government had calculated that America 
would not intervene, 

In January 1950, the Secretary of State— 
Dean Acheson—announced that America's 
defense perimeter did not Include Korea but 
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that this would be Ieft to the U. N. to protect. 
Six months later, the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force of the United States were engaging in 
a war inside Korea to repel aggression. No 
congressional resolution had been requested 
in advance and the enemy miscalculated 
that American military power would not 
intervene. 

The language used by President Wilson in 
asking for authority to place the Armed 
Forces of the United States aboard its mer- 
chant ships in 1917 was almost identical with 
that of President Eisenhower in his message 
of January 5 this year. Wilson told a joint 
session of Congress on February 26, 1917, 
that, since adjournment was near at hand, 
it might take “an unusual length of time 
to assemble and organize the next Con- 
gress.” He said: 

“I feel that I ought, in view of that fact, 
to obtain from you full and immediate as- 
surance of the authority which I may need 
at any moment to exercise. No doubt I al- 
ready possess that authority without special 
warrant of law, by the plain implication of 
my constitutional duties and powers; but 
I prefer, in the present circumstances, 
not to act upon general implication. I wish 
to feel that the authority and the power of 
the Congress are behind me in whatever it 
may become necessary for me to do. We 
are jointly the servants of the people and 
must act together and in their spirit, so 
far as we can divine and interpret it.” 

What happened? A filibuster led by Hb- 
eral Republicans, notably the late Senator 
George Norris of Nebraska, resulted in the 
failure of the Senate to get a chance to vote. 
When Congress adjourned on March 4, Wilson 
issued a statement to the country that same 
day in which he said: 

“Although, as a matter of fact, the Nation 
and the representatives of the Nation stand 
back of the Executive with unprecedented 
unanimity and spirit, the impression made 
abroad will, of course, be that it is not £0 and 
that other governments may act as they 
please without fear that this Government 
can do anything at all.* * * 

“A little group of willful men, reprerent- 
ing no opinion but their own, have rendered 
the great Government of the United States 
helpless and contemptible.” 

After war came, the Senate revised its rule 
so as to invoke cloture, whereby two-thirds 
of the Senators present could cut off debate. 
That rule was abandoned some years after- 
ward, and it is significant that the Senate 
is going to debate soon a restoration of that 
very provision. 

But the importance of this bit of history 
is that American misfortune has followed 
every conspicuous exhibition of weakness in 
Congress. President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles are being told today by several 
prominent Democrats in Congress that the 
requested power ts already possessed by the 
executive and that the situation can be met 
by declaration of opinion rather than by an 
authorization to act 

To his everlasting credit, former President 
Truman has come out flatly in favor of grant- 
ing the power that President Eisenhower is 
asking for. But will the other Democrats 
follow him, or will they whittle down the 
pending resolution and give the impression 
that the President of the United States does 
not have the wholehearted support of the 
Congress? And if this happens, will an- 
other war come as a result of such a mis- 
calculation by Soviet Russia? 

It will be recalled that in July 1939, the late 
Senator William Borah, Hberal Republican, 
was telling the Senate there wasn’t a chance 
of a world war and hence he didn’t want to 
vote to give the President certain discre- 
tionary powers requested by the Executive 
in connection with the embargo on arms. 
Roosevelt had told Congress he needed this 
legislation so as to wield America's influence 
on the side of preventing a world war. The 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee refused 
to act. About a month later World War IL 
broke out. 

Wu history repeat itself now? The testi- 
mony being recorded this week in the hear- 
ings of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and Armed Services Committee has 
a familiar sound. 


Affront to Decency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
fe) 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, two 
excellent editorials appeared in the 
Washington newspapers during the © 
month of December referring to Hun- 
gary. Isubscribe to the views expressed 
in these articles. For the benefit of 
those Members who did not see these 
editorials, I wish to incorporate them 
with these remarks. 

The first editorial, carried in the De- 
cember 7 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, concerns the refusal 
of the Kadar government to permit entry 
of United Nations observers to Hungary 
to seek to effect relief from Soviet domi- 
nation and murder of Hungarian citizens. 

The second editorial, carried on the 
same day in the Washington Evening 
Star, was a reply toa reader asking what 
was the “obligation” of America to the 
Hungarians. 

Both editoriels constitute an expres- 
sion of the American attitude. Indeed, 
I trust that they express the conscience 
of all the world. For when, as in Hun- 
gary, brave men and women face the 
onslaught of tanks and refuse to bow 
to the bayonet of an alien overlord, it is 
time for the world to take note. 

The conscience of the world is revealed 
in the editorial outlining the obligations 
that all freemen should salute the valor 
of those Hungarian freedom fighters, to 
have compassion for their suffering. It 
would ke well to help them in every way 
that we can with food and clothing so 
that Hungary may one day soon come 
out of the vale of communistic oppres- 
sion and slavery. 

[From the Washington Post of December 7, 
1956] 
AFFRONT TO DECENCY 

Ambassador Lodge did not exaggerate when 
he damned the Hungarian puppet govern- 
ment’s refusal to permit a visit by Dag Ham- 
marskjold as “outside the pale of interna- 
tional behavior and common decency.” 
There could be no more abject confession 
of terror in Hungary than the Kadar govern- 
ment’s efforts to prevent independent ob- 
servation. The trouble with many of the 
remedies suggested in the United Nations, 
however, is that they are directed at the 
wrong target. It is Moscow that is pulling 
the strings while Kadar dances, 

One obvious means of continuing the pres- 
sure for withdrawal of Soviet troops is for 
the U. N. immediately to dispatch observers 
to Austria to report fully what they can learn 
of conditions in Hungary. Another would be 
for the U. N. to suspend the representation 
privileges of the Kadar government. That 
government is in open defiance of the 
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United Nations, and it has lost any moral 
right to be heard until it satisfies the U. N. 
request. Such a move would be a step short 
of expulsion, which in the circumstances 
would serve no useful purpose, 

But the U. N. ought not to be content with 
the fiction that policy is made in Budapest, 
and it ought not to shrink from naming the 
Teal culprit and calling for whatever sanc- 
tions may be practicable. Soviet troops have 
been perpetrating the outrages. The U. N. 
is undeniably at a disadvantage in disputes 
involving the big powers. The international 
organization nevertheless protested the Brit- 
ish and French actions in Suez and obtained 
their eventual compliance with its request. 
There is grave danger of a double standard 
unless the U. N. is equally forthright and 
vigorous in condemning Russian actions in 
Hungary. No doubt some countries will be 
reluctant to offend Russia. But Russia has 
offended humanity, and the members of the 
U. N. who collectively represent the world 
conscience will be shirking their duty unless 
they say so frankly. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
December 7, 1956] 


Is THERE AN OBLIGATION? 


A reader has written to ask us what our 
“obligation” to the Hungarians is. “What 
have they done to obligate us?” he wants to 
know. 

We do not think we can answer him in 
terms that will satisfy him, because it is a 
fact that we have no treaty with these people 
which obliges us to go to their ald. Nor did 
We ask their men to rise up as one man, with 
bare hands, against tyranny. We did not 
Suggest that their youth, ignoring their 
Soviet indoctrination, should engage in in- 
dividual acts of heart-stopping heroism 
against their overlords. We did not tell their 
Women to march, bearing flowers, up to Rus- 
sian guns and taunt their oppressors. We 
did not direct them to gather up their chil- 
dren and crawl past Russian machineguns 
On their hands and knees to the Austrian 
border and freedom. 

No; we did not suggest any of these things, 
but no one would ask any human being to do 
what the Hungarians did. 

What the Hungarians did for us and the 
whole world was to give the lie to the faint- 
hearted, the cynical, the defeatists, of which 
the world has too many. They translated 
into terms that any child can understand the 
literal truth of the truths we live by. We 
believe in liberty; they died for it. We 
Preach the unconquerability of the human 
Spirit; they showed us what it means. We 
have often said that life lived half slave and 
half free is not worth living. Since Octo- 
ber 23, with total disregard of the conse- 
quences, the Hungarians have echoed this in 
actions which have made gallantry virtually 
a commonplace, Thus they have obligated us. 

As we are all members of the human race, 
we are the better for what the Hungarians 
did. And we are the better, too, for saluting 
their valor, weeping for their suffering, and 
helping them in the best way we can, with 
food, clothing, and asylum. It seems at best 
& meager repayment. 


White County Bridge Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
November 27, 1956, issue of Look maga- 
zine under the title “For Whom the 
Bridge Tolls.” 

This article summarizes many of the 


` facts brought out in the course of a study 


made during the 84th Congress by the 

Select Committee To Investigate the 

White County Bridge Commission. The 

author, Mr. Fletcher Knebel, has done 

much to encourage a wider public under- 
standing of the questions with which 
this select committee was concerned. 

For WHOM THE BRIDGE TOLLS—TWENTY-FIVE 
Years OLD AND ONLY 990 FEET-LONG, THE 
New Harmony BgīpoE ON U, 8. 460 Has 
Provep To Be A Goon PROVIDER FOR Irs 
FRENDS 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Once upon a time, there was a toll bridge 
that owned an encyclopedia. It also stock- 
piled 60 bottles of a patent medicine. 

It was named the New Harmony Bridge be- 
cause it spanned the Wabash River between 
Carmi, Ill., and New Harmony, Ind. It used 
to cost 50 cents to drive across the bridge. 
Today, it costs 15 cents for passenger cars 
and 25 cents for trucks and buses. 

But the bridge got itself investigated by 
Congress. Now, don't think that because the 
bridge was investigated by Congress, it was 
un-American. No, the New Harmony Bridge 
was a very American bridge. Its 3 commis- 
sioners were all small-town bankers, and its 
Manager was the publisher of 6 newspapers 
and served 2 terms in Congress. 

It has always been a busy bridge too. On 
an average day, 2,500 cars and trucks go over 
it, enough so that, in the 14 years ending 
June 30, 1955, the New Harmony Bridge 
earned some $3,224,000 in tolls from its users. 

The mystery of New Harmony Bridge and 
this is what provoked the congressional in- 
vestigation led by Representative WINFIELD 
K. Denton, Democrat, of Indiana, is now 
such a busy span had time to acquire so 
many ons it didn't really need,’ In 
addition to a $121.75 encyclopedia and 1,350 
fiash bulbs (no doubt for possible use in 
taking its picture at night), here are some 
of the things the bridge bought: a $30 dic- 
tionary, a $231 water cooler, a $175 type- 
writer desk, 6 typewriters worth $939.07, a 
$374 camera, 2 utility cabinets, and a $32.50 
typewriter chair, 

These last items were all used in the 
office of the Carm! Times, published by 
Roy Clippinger. This Clippinger is ‘directly 
related to Roy Clippinger, the bridge man- 
ager. In fact, he is the same man. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the bridge com- 
mission made ite headquarters in the office 
of the Carmi Times, or that 2 of the 3 bridge 
commissioners were stockholders in the 
Carmi Times. 

General Accounting Office investigators 
from Washington found that 3 employees 
of the Carmi Times received thelr entire 
pay, totaling $10,890 a year, from the bridge, 
although the investigators estimated that 
about $8,000 worth of their time was an- 
nually spent on Carmi Times business. At 
the time of the investigation, Clippinger 
himself was getting $7,810 a year as the 
bridge manager. 

At one point, the bridge decided to ac- 
quaint the public with the scenic beauties 
along the Wabash River. It ordered 550,000 
copies of 2 pamphiets called A Guide to 
Points of Interest in Historie New Harmony, 
Indiana, and From Here to There Via the 
Wabash River Bridge. The cost of this ven- 
ture was $17,853.02, paid, of course, to the 
supplier, the Carmi Times Publishing Co, 

The General Accounting Office found the 
‘price charged by the Carmi Times (Roy 
Clippinger, publisher) to the New Harmony 
Bridge (Roy Cliippinger, manager) was about 
312,000 higher than would have been charged 
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-by 4 representative job-printing houses, 


3 located in St. Louis, Mo., and 1 in Wash- 
ington, D. O. Apparently, the bridge just 
preferred to deal wtih a local outfit. 

When the bridge wanted tickets and re- 
ceipts, its business tools, it wanted them, 
and hang the expense. Here are some other 
apparently questionable expenditures also 
listed in the Denton committee report: 
Once, Clippinger’s Carmi Times sold the 
bridge 77,000 books of tickets to Clippin- 
ger’s bridge for $6,125.68. The Carmi Times 
had obtained the tickets from 2 ticket com- 
panies, and its middleman’s profit markup 
was 572 percent over the original cost of 
$1,070.59. But the bridge needed those 
tickets, and that was that. 

Another time, the Carmi Times bought 
2,000 books of tickets for $78.13 and sold 
them to the bridge for $156.26. 

IT LIKED TO MAKE PEOPLE HAPPY 


In the last 5% years, the New Harmony 
Bridge spent $32,473 advertising itself in the 
Carmi Times and various other media. The 
greater part of these expenses, the committee 
reported, went to the enrichment of Mr, Clip- 
pinger’s Carmi Times interests. 

This gay bridge loved to travel but, owing 
to circumstances beyond its control, it 
couldn't get its feet out of the Wabash. So 
the bridge did the next best thing. It sent 
its commissioners and its manager on won- 
derful expense-paid Journeys around the 
country and to Mexico—and told them to 
forget the cost. 

It sent Mr. and Mrs. Clippinger to Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., in October (as 
the weather grew colder, of course) as a cost 
of $293.64, to get trucking companies to use 
the New Harmony Bridge. 

Then, there was the case of Orlie Stone. 
It seems that Stone, a bridge-toll collector, 
was in poor health, so he was kept on the 
Payroll and sent to Arizona. In time, how- 
ever, he wanted to return, so poor Clippinger 
had to interrupt his work and rush down to 
Tucson, Ariz., in March of T950 to persuade 
Orlie to stay on there. The trip cost the 
bridge $550.57 for the 9 days, but, at least, 
Cliippinger said, Orlie was persuaded and 
stayed on 6 or 8 months more in Arizona, 
watching his health, as he had been told. 

One cold January, the bridge sent Chip- 
pinger to St. Petersburg, Fla., for 10 days to 
see his associate, Commissioner Julius C. 
Kern, on bridge business. The cost, $500.29, 
was small, compared with the tab of $3,520.64 
spent to send the 3 commissioners, the man- 
ager, the superintendent, all the wives, and 
1 daughter to Boston for 8 days to a conven- 
tion of the American Bridge, Tunnel, and 
Turnpike Association, But the bridge hap- 
pily paid the bills. 

The bridge made long-distance calls to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Helena, Mont., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Kalamazoo, Mich., and Little 
Rock, Ark. Asked why by investigators, 
Clippinger replied: “Well, that would be hard 
to answer.” 

The bridge also made. Clippinger's home 
pleasant during the hot, nontraveling sum- 
mer months. It provided him with a $430 
alr conditioner it no longer needed after the 
commission moved its office into the Carmi 
Times Building. 

Besides that, the New Harmony Bridge had 
a liking for good works, which is how it be- 
came the owner of those 60 bottles of patent 
medicine (Hadacol). It wanted to send 
some orphanage children to a traveling Hada- 
col show, so it purchased the Hadacol and 
gave the boxes, which were the admission 
tickets, to the kids. The orphans got their 
entertainment, and the bridge ended up with 
a lot of Hadacol, which it presumably drank, 
After all, a bridge can't live on good works 
forever. . Z 

The happy largesse of the New Harmony 
Bridge dates from 1941, when the White 
County Bridge Commission was established 
by act of Congress, with Clippinger working 
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actively for the bill. He had been one of 
the original entrepreneurs of the bridge in 
1928. The bridge fell upon hard times dur- 
ing the depression, and the law establish- 
ing the ecmmission was felt necessary to i 
it a new start. 

The commission acquired the bridge sa 
purchase, at $895,000, of all the outstand- 
ing stock and bonds of the Harmony Way 
Bridge Co. Funds for the purchase were ob- 
tained by the sale of 19-year bridge bonds 
bearing 4 percent interest. 

At a special meeting held on May 19, 1941, 
the commission authorized the purchase of 
a ferry, then operating across the Wabash 
River near the bridge site. It may be con- 
coded that the operation of the ferry was 
competition and that there was need to 
eliminate it, but details of the purchase quite 
intrigued congressional investigators. The 
commission paid $50,000 for the ferry line, 
including a steel barge, a gasoline towboat, 
and cables. The barge sank 3 years later. 
In 1945, the ferry was sold for $400. 

Of the purchase price, $23,000 went to Mrs. 
Mary F. Hodge, the owner of the ferry, and 
$25.800 supposedly went to the late Joseph 
E. Kelley, a banker in Mount Vernon, Ind. 
Clippinger testified that the mysterious $25,- 
800 was given to Kelley in cash. 

When questioned why Kelley got so much 
money for a ferry he didn't own. Clippinger 
replied, “He said that he had several people 
with him that would block getting the bridge 
bill through Congress, and [if] it wasn't 
shared that way, that the bridge bill * * * 
would not go through Congress.” Clippinger 
himself listed 89,278.77 on his own income 
tax as money received from the sale of the 
ferry. He told investigators he never ac- 
tually got the money but reported and pald 
taxes on it because Kelley did not want to 
put in on his return this amount of money. 
Then, he added, “Nobody has known any- 
thing about this until just now." Kelley 
was not called by the committee to give his 
side of the story. 

All of which is a nasty way to treat a 
friendly bridge—and one that owns an en- 
cyclopedia at that. 


The Israel-Arab Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave’ 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from one of 
my constituents, Mr. Aaron Weiss, of 
Wilkes-Barre, president of the Triangle 
Shoe Co., in which he expresses his views 
on the Israel-Arab problem: 
TRIANGLE SHOE Co., INC., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., January 9, 1957. 


Mara. Danret Froop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: Thank you for your wire. The 
President's plan may stop direct interference 
by Russia, but it will not solve the problem 
completely. In the first place, it does not 
cover subversion, as Russia is now operating 
in Syria; and second, and most important of 
all, the plan makes no attempt to solve the 
problem of peace between the Arab States 
and Israel. To my mind, you will never 
have peace in the Near East as long as the 
Arabs are given economic and military help 
without any pressure on them to make peace 
with Israel, The stronger you make the 
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Arab States by economic and military help, 
the more likelihood there will be for an 
attack by the Arabs on Israel. And con- 
versely—and this is only my own opinion— 
I don't believe that all the threats in the 
world against Israel by the United Nations 
or anyone else will keep Israel from invading 
again any adjoining Arab State which con- 
tinues to send murder squads into its ter- 
ritory. 

In conclusion, as long as the Arabs feel 
that ultimately they can destroy Israel with 
not interference on the part of anyone else, 
they will maintain their hostility and refuse 
to make peace. To my mind, that is the crux 
of the problem. 

In dealing with Arabs, you are not dealing 
with rational people. They do not under- 
stand the meaning of live and let live. That 
is foreign to them. 

Dan, if you can do anything along this line, 
that is, to emphasize to the State Depart- 
ment and on the floor of the House that peace 
with Israel ts the most urgent and the most 
critical factor in the whole situation, you 
will have done much to stabilize and to bring 
peace to that part of the world. The Presi- 
dent's plan, I repeat, is excellent, butt it does 
not go far enough to deal with the heart of 
the problem. 

Sincerely, 
Aaron WeEtss. 


Moilie Strum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957. 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the December 1956 
issue of “The Search”, a publication of 
the City Title Insurance Company of 
New York. 

MOLLIE Srrum Proves Women Can GET TO 
THE TOP In Law 

Mollie Strum’s credentials read like a 
directory of almost all the important posi- 
tions and honors a New York lawyer can 
dream of but can virtually never hope to 
hold. 

This Brooklyn feminine Horatio Alger has 
the entire United States as her beat as a 
trial attorney for the Department of Justice. 

Yet she has also found time to serve as 
president of two bar associations, belong to 
a string of groups, study for a doctorate and 
plan innumerable luncheons, banquets and 
public forums. 

‘And still she remains young, attractive 
and feminine, 

TWO TERMS AS PRESIDENT 

Miss Strum just completed two terms as 
the first woman president of the predomi- 
nantly male Empire State Chapter of the 
Federal Bar Association. She is now the only 
woman on the organization’s national slate, 
having recently been elected national vice 
president for the Second Judicial District. 

She is also president of the Women Lawyers 
Association of the State of New York and 
regional director of the National Association 
of Women Lawyers. 

Miss Strum was one of six children whose 
father died at an early age. She was grad- 
uated from high school at 15 (youngest in 
her class) and worked her way through col- 
lege, law school and graduate courses, con- 
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tributing at the same time to her family's 
support. 

She earned 3 degrees—in the so-called 
male subjects of law, accounting, and eco- 
nomics—and completed the residence re- 
quirements for a doctorate in philosophy at 
Columbia University. 

OPENED AN OFFICE 

After graduating from law school, she 
opened her own law office at 52 Wall Street, 
New York, and won her first civil case when 
only 22, Later she joined the legal staff of 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., representing 
them in matters involving unfair trade prac- 
tices, arbitrations, and defense of antitrust 
prosecutions, 3 

She then joined the Justice Department. 

Miss Strum’s brilliant work for the Gov- 
ernment has received nationwide comment. 
She has tried cases from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oreg.; from Seattle to San 
Diego, and from Laredo, Tex., to New Orleans. 

She reportedly is the only United States 
woman who practices both customs and 
patent law. She is a member of the bar of 
the State of New York, the District of Colum- 
bia, and various Federal bars, including the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In the field of arbitration law, Miss Strum 
has been outstanding as one of the first 
women recognized as an authority. Her 
name is on the national panel of -arbitra- 
tors of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, For several years she has-been the only 
woman on the arbitration committee of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, 

WOMAN OF THE YEAR 


Honors have been readily forthcoming. 
In 1955, she was the first woman lawyer 
selected as the Outstanding Professional . 
Woman of the Year by the New York State 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs. Last October, she received 
the Outstanding Achievement Award of the 
FBA’s Empire State Chapter. 


The President’s Message on the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I wish to include 2 excellent editorials, 
1 from the Knoxville Journal and 1 from 
the Nashville Banner, which comments 
on the President's message on the Middle 
East with clarity and incisiveness: 
[From the Knoxville Journal of January 6, 

1957] 

PRESIDENT SHOULD Have AutHority To USE 
STANDBY POWER IN MIDEAST, OR RUSSIANS 
Witt Take Over REGION 
For many, many years the British and the 

French dominated the area of the Mediter- 
ranean. Countries like Egypt and Algeria, 
as two examples, have had what amounted 
to occupying troops of one or the other of 
these two Western European nations within 
their borders for a century. 

The reasons for this domination were eco- 
nomic primarily. British and French power 
became dominant during the years when 
colonialism was regarded as highly respect- 
able and was in fashion throughout the 
globe. 
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In any event, many Americans have felt 
twinges of misgiving in the past decade be- 
cause it seemed that our own Government 
in holding up the hands of both Britain 
and France on the world scene was becom- 
ing closely identified with their interests. 
To put it bluntly, it has appeared that we 
were in position to inherit all of the en- 
mities and animosities they had incurred 
in their prolonged colonialism without hav- 
ing received any of the benefits therefrom. 

When Mr. Eisenhower took his firm posi- 
tion on the Anglo-French invasion of the 
Suez, however, he pretty well cleared the air 
on this issue, He made it plain to all of the 
small nations which ring the Mediterranean 
that our interests were identical with the 
British and French only so far as opposition 
to Russian communism was concerned, that 
we were not committed to support their side 
On differences which have existed for many 
years. 

Whatever one may think of the action of 
the Eden and Mollet governments in the 
Suez matter, we think there are none who 
doubt that this incident spelled finis to the 
Power and influence of the British-French 
team in the Mediterranean. 

When this kind of power, military and po- 
litial, is nullified in any given area of the 
globe, then some other power has to move 
into the vacuum created. In this situation 
under discussion there would be three pos- 
gible substitutions for Anglo-French power 
and influence. If there were any one Arab 
nation, or combination of them, which had 
such power, this would be the natural sub- 
stitution.. Such not being the case, either 
Russia or the United States must move in, 
alongside the bulk of the oil resources of the 
world. 

This is the critical situation which Con- 
Rress was invited to face up to yesterday when 
Mr. Eisenhower calied upon it for a resolution 
giving him standby authority to come to the 
Assistance of any Mediterranean country 
which asks either military protection or eco- 
nomic aid in shutting out Russian commu- 
nism. No matter what our disinclination 
may be to assume new world responsibilities, 
it is either assume them or turn over to Rus- 
Sia an area of the world which could be a 
bridge of power, if properly organized, be- 
tween Asia and Africa, in addition to the 
Power of excluding Western nations from the 
Mediterranean itself. 

What many United States citizens have not 
Tealized, but what should give them some 
comfort, is the fact that with or without the 
standby power the President has asked, Uncle 
Sam has already moved into the power posi- 
tion vacated by the French and British. In 
the Mediterranean at this time is the Sixth 
Pleet, complete with 60 ships, 400 planes, and 
40,000 troops. These forces are there prima- 
Tily for the protection of United States citi- 
2ens and interests, but they are also there to 
give support to the anti-Communist Arab na- 
tions, to Turkey, or any other small country 
standing under the Communist threat. Hav- 
ing this enormous power on hand Is a matter 
for the judgment of the Chief Executive— 
what he asks from Congress is the empower- 
ment to use it instantly If it becomes neces- 
tary. 

We have concluded that he should have it. 

[From the Nashville Banner of 
January 7, 1957] T 
“DOCTRINE" SPELLE) Our—To HALT RED 
AGGRZSSION 

A prime requisite of preparedness is the 
futhority to act when emergency recogniz- 
ably impends,. It is a primary detall, too, 
cf security—noteably apparent in questions 
of direct national emergency and equally 
Valid on distant fronts of world security, of 
which our own is definitely a part. 

That is the fact behind President Eisen- 
hbower's request to Congress for advance au- 
thority to act in the Middle Bast, if occasion 
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arises, exactly as was authorized in the case 
of communism’s threat of military aggres- 
sion against Formosa. He has spelled out 
that proposal in detail, observing metic- 
ulously the province and responsibility of 
Congress for such authorization. 

There are two chief reasons the National 
Legislature probably will act favorably upon 
the request: (1) The confidence of America 
in the judgment and ability of Mr. Elsen- 
hower, a knowledge implicit to his char- 
acter, that he would not misuse or recklessly 
and arbitrarily employ such power; and (2) 
awareness that refusal of it would be inter- 
preted by Soviet Russia et al. as a sign of 
weakness and timidity. On such an impres- 
sion are aggressions launched. 

It should be clear that the authority 
fought is against Soviet Communist aggres- 
sion and invasion. It will be assessed by 
Congress as such. It does not propose, and 
should forbid, any use of American troops 
in some minor incident provoked by either 
side, as between the Arabs and Israeli. The 
United States has carefully refrained from 
participating in that perennial confilct. 
From the language of the President’s mes- 
sage, the country is assured that such use 
of this power was not in the mind of Mr. 
Eizenhower and his advisers. His policy to 
date indicates the intention and ability to 
prevent such influences dragging us.into war, 
and language of the resolution can be drawn 
to strengthen that safeguard. 

As he emphasized in his address of Satur- 
day, this doctrine is no program of hos- 
tility, but of peace enforcement. It isn't 
warmongering or saber rattling, and the 
world knows it. 

Truly, any free nation which is the sub- 
ject of Soviet enticement ought, in elemen- 
tary wisdom, to look behind the mask; and 
in the world's eyes as he puts it, “Soviet 
promises have sunk to a new low” as a re- 
sult of the brutalitarian creed, and the Red 
army's bloody suppression of Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. 

The United States has not ignored its 
obligations to the free world, nor defaulted 
the role of leadership in the defense of prin- 
ciples in which we believe. It has not chosen 
to act alone, but there are policies which it 
must decide and implement if security is to 
be strengthened, 

President Eisenhower is a man of peace, 
and has labored at that. But peace is not 
to be attained by surrender, by going to sleep, 
or disregarding the responsibility of initia- 
tive in bold action of defense. Readiness 
and ability to act with courage can be the 
strongest deterrent to war. 

One thing is sure: Timidity would invite 
that aggression which eventually would in- 
volve the world, including America, in war. 

Insofar as this authorization of military 
power is concerned, it probably will be 
granted—and realistic analysis of need rec- 
ommends it. It is not lightly entrusted. 

The probability is, however, that there will 
be greater hesitancy about the second phase 
of the program—yet to be sought—an ex- 
traordinary grant of economic aid funds for 
the region in question. Questions will be 
asked concerning the availability of unspent 
appropriations, That makes no distinction 
between the relative values of money and 
men—and it would be a gross impropriety so 
to construe it. It does take into considera- 
tion the fact that. billions so spent in the 
past have not demonstrably settled the prob- 
lems to which—on the surface—they were 
addressed, 3 

The President has built a strong case for 
the step he suggests, of preparedness. There 
is no time for retreat from the position of 
principle. 

It will be examined, and deliberated, and 
debated. It should be, for Congress bears a 
responsibility. The President has respect for 
that prerogative and the governmental base 
of authority upon which it rests. But Con- 
gress cannot ignore the concept stated: 
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“The occasion has come for us to mani- 
fest again our national unity in support of 
freedom and to show our deep respect for 
the rights and independence of every na- 
ticn—however great, however small. We 
seek not violence, but peace. To this pur- 
pose we must now devote our energies, our 
determination, ourselves.” 


Swiss Watch Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization once 
again is holding hearings on complaints 
by domestic watch manufacturers that 
Swiss watch imports are having a crip- 
pling effect on their industry. They 
again are appealing for further restric- 
tive measures against imports of Swiss 
watches under the defense essentiality 
clause of the tariff law. 

As is often the case in such hearings, 
those before the ODM have produced a 
crossfire of charges and counter- 
charges. However, two articles which 
set the record straight on many points 
involved in this matter, and places it in 
its proper perspective have been brought 
to my attention. Because I believe they 
contain information which should be 
available to the Members of the Con- 
gress, I include them in the Appendix 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 14, 1957} 
ENDLESS PROTECTIONISM 

The testimony of Gen. Omar Bradley on 
the evil effects of Swiss watch imports un- 
fortunately adds little to the familiar pro- 
tectionist argument of the domestic watch 
industry. General Bradley, who is chairman 
of the Bulova Research and Development 
Laboratories, Inc., painted a gloomy picture 
of Swiss imports in an Office of Detense 
Mobilization hearing as crippling our de- 
fense effort. The former chairman of the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff occupies a revered place 
in American hearts, and his views are en- 
titled to respect. Nevertheless, the weight 
of argument seems to us to be against the 
protectionist case. 

Since a renewed watch tariff donnybrook 
scems inevitable, it is well to recall these 
points. Undoubtedly the domestic watch- 
makers are encountering severe competition 
from Swiss imports, but there is Httle evi- 
dence that a tarif increase will necessarily 
inject vigor into an ailing industry. The 
domestic watchmakers, interestingly, are 
now clamoring for tariff relief less than 3 
years after winning a 60-percent tariff in- 
crease—which was supposed to put them 
on their feet. And before that increase oc- 
curred, an exhaustive Defense Department 
study in 1954 concluded that “no special or 
preferential treatment” for the domestic 
jeweled watch industry was necessary. 

In this case, as in others, the source of 
the mischief is a confusion or defense and 
tariff policies, There may well be need for 
more American skilled tool and die makers; 
but there are other ways—including immi- 
gration policy—of increasing the pool of 
skilled workers. There also are less obnox- 
ious means than tariff boosts—some sort of 
subsidy, for example—of aiding the domestic 
watch industry if that is necessary. 
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Meanwhile, the endlessly elastic defense 
essentiality clause in the tarif law promises 
td sow more ill will between America and her 
overseas customers and producers. In an 
able article in the Reporter, Douglass Cater 
notes that tariff relief is already being sought 
for analytical balances, fluorspar, and wooden 
boats on grounds of defense essentiality, 
Mr. Cater may not be exaggerating when he 
predicts that clothespins and hydrated garlic 
will be next, 


[From the Reporter of January 10, 1957] 
Doers PROTECTIONISM REALLY Protect Us? 
(By Douglass Cater) 

Presiderit Eisenhower, having not long ago 
braved the protectionist wrath of the ground- 
fish-fillet producers by overriding the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation for higher 
levies on foreign competition, may shortly be 
challenged to an even more soul-searching 
test of his trade policy. The groundfish fillet, 
it turned out, was fortuitously intertwined 
with our network of mutual security—more 
particularly our recently jeopardized forces 
on little Iceland. But Swiss watches, quite 
the opposite of helping our defenses, some 
insist, currently threaten to undermine 
them. Elsenhower’s Director of Defense 
Mobilization, Arthur S. Flemming, has sched- 
uled hearings for January 7 to investigate the 
matter. 

A strange overlay of strategic doctrine en- 
velops the arguments of the opposing sides. 
To listen to the four domestic jeweled-watch 
manufacturers, who initiated the complaint, 
their own economic self-interest is scarcely 
a part of the case. Paul Mickey, a Washing- 
ton attorney who is vice-president of the 
American Watch Manufacturers Association, 
claims that should the Government decide 
the American industry is not essential to 
security, it will be a matter of great simplicity 
and greater profits to import Swiss move- 
ments and to shift plants to other fields of 
precision engineering. In opposition, the 
voluminous literature of the watch im- 
porters lays grave stress on America's real 
security requirements in fighting the pro- 
posed quota on the Swiss. Both sides heve 
developed elaborate treatises on the nature 
of future wars, 

For a few independent souls who have tried 
to make head or tail of these competing strat- 
egies, there is a serious question whether the 
hurdle called defense essentiality recently 
added to our trade-policy procedures hasn't 
been set up in the wrong part of the playing 
field. It threatens to trip up our whole re- 
ciprocal-trade program. Already the Office 
of Defense Mobilization (ODM), a compara- 
tively recent addition to the Executive Office 
of the President meant to deal in long-range 
planning, has become a busier center than 
the venerable Tariff Commission for Ameri- 
can businesses clamoring for very immediate 
protection. Only now the businesemen and 
their lawyers are speaking in terms of main- 
tenance. of the mobilization base, mini- 
mum defense requirements, pools of essen- 
tial skills, etc. 

The watch controversy provides an illumi- 
Mating case study of this confusion. The 
Swiss, traditional craftsmen of jeweled lever 
watches, have held a major share of the 
market in America since 1936, when the two 
nations negotiated a reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment. At the other end of the quality scale, 
American pin-lever watch and clock manu- 
facturers haye dominated the inexpensive- 
watch field. 

The innumerable Swiss watch-part and 
movement manufacturers are banded into an 
interlocking system of trade organizations 
that their American competitors condemn as 
a cartel. Cartel or not, the system has not 
prevented the Swiss from competing among 
themselves as well as with American pro- 
ducers in the United States market. The 
Swiss have led in technological innovations, 
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first developing the shockproof watch, the 
self-winder, the chronograph, and the vari- 
ous gadgety wristwatches that have found 
eager customers in this country. Along with 
the American importing and assembling con- 
cerns, they have pioneered in adapting 
watch-sales techniques to our radically 
changed postwar market. Well before their 
American competition, they engaged in mass 
advertising campaigns. They removed the 
wristwatch from the exclusive sanctum of 
the jewelry shop and sold it in department, 
drug, and even discount stores. 

With some justice, the Swiss can claim 
that they worked to create the volume mar- 
ket for jeweled wrist watches in America 
while their domestic competitors lagged be- 
bind. The American manufacturers, hold- 
ing onto a steadily declining share of a 
steadily expanding market, claim that cheap 
Swiss labor is threatening the livelihood of 
approximately 4,000 watch workers, many 
of them highly skilled. The Swiss reply that 
it is not their labor, the highest paid in 
Eurove, that is the cause but rather un- 
American lack of enterprise. They claim 
American trade barriers will threaten an in- 
dustry which accounts for nearly half of 
their dollar sales and which is essential to 
thelr country’s very existence. 


WALTHAM STARTS IT OFF 


Pressure for a political solution to this 
economic problem began to build in Wash- 
ington in 1949, when the Waltham Watch 
Co., a century-old institution, went on the 
rocks after what impartial observers agreed 
was a half century of bad management and 
had to be taken over by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Elgin and Hamilton 
soon Joined in sounding the alarm along 
with Bulova, an importing company that 
has established a sizable domestic plant in 
the United States. 

The Truman administration responded to 
the extent of Inserting an escape clause in 
the Swiss trade agreement, but in 1952 Tru- 
man emphatically rejected a Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendation for a 50 percent boost 
in watch duties, declaring this “would be 
striking a heavy blow at our whole effort to 
increase international trade and permit 
friendly nations to earn their own dollars and 
pay their way in the world.” 

Two years later, President Eisenhower au- 
thorized the boost. His ODM, said the 
President, had found as a result of an inter- 
departmental study that the preservation of 
the unique skills of the watch industry was 
essential to the national security. It is not 
certain that Mr. Eisenhower realized that he 
was establishing a precedent. In the follow- 
ing year, Congress hardened that concept 
into law by tacking to the Trade Agreements 
Act a new section a great deal more loosely 
phrased than the traditional escape-clause 
and peril-point provisions. Section 7 simply 
specifies that “whenever the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has reason to 
believe that any article is being import- 
ed * * * in such quantities as to threaten 
to impair the national security, he shall so 
advise the President * * *.” The Presi- 
dent, if convinced by an investigation, “shall 
take such action as-he deems necessary to 
adjust the imports of such article to a level 
that will not threaten to impair the national 
security." The dark shadow of quotas 
loomed over our international trade policy. 

Skeptics, both at home and abroad, were 
inclined to suspect the legitimacy of this 
new security program, pointing to all too 
obvious signs of political wheeling and deal- 
ing. There had been the economic recession 
during the winter of 1953-54 with a resulting 
protectionist clamor from powerful Repub- 
lican warriors on Capitol Hill. The ad- 
ministration was engaged in battling through 
1-year extensions of the Trade Agreements 
Act and waiting rather desperately for the 
Randall Commission report to provide a 
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rationale for something more. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who feels a deep if not particularly 
truculent devotion to liberal trade, had al- 
ready rejected four escape-clause recommen- 
dations served up to him by the Tariff Com- 
mission. There was a mounting feeling that 
a sop to the protectionists was in order. 

Watches had a particular urgency that 
year. In Massachusetts, home of Waltham, 
Senator Levererr SALTONSTALLŁ, Republican 
whip and chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, was facing a tough battle for re- 
election. In Illinois, home of Elgin, the 
Republicans were, throwing everything into 
the fight to lick Democratic Senator PAUL 
Douctas, an outspoken. administration critic 
on economic matters. In Pennsylvania, 
home of Hamilton, the Republican machine 
was in trouble. 

On June 30, 1954, the same day ODM Di- 
rector Flemming sent his report to the 
President, the Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee staged a hearing at which a long succes- 
sion of Members of Congress from the affected 
States made it clear that jeweled watches 
were essential to their political security. 
Only ex-Senator Millard Tydings, a former 
Armed Seryices Committee chairman who is 
counsel for the watch importers’ association, 
spoke in dissent. > 

CROSSED SIONALS IN DEFENSE 

But the most intriguing byplay occurred 
within the executive branch. In preparation 
for the ODM report, the Department of De- 
Tense undertook a study based on what As- 
sistant Secretary C. S. Thomas described as 
“a most thorough examination by technical 
experts” and “careful consideration by cog- 
nizant officials of the Department. Teams 
were sent to inspect the four jeweled-watch 
companies as well as other precision-engl- 
neering factories. The conclusion, aston- 
ishingly, was that “the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for industrial capacity 
clearly reveal that no special nor prefer- 
ential treatment for the [jeweled watch] 
industry is necessary.” 

This conclusion was kept tightly classified 
until nearly a year later, when Senator ESTES 
Keratver, who had been tipped off, demanded 
that Thomas's report be released. To an 
irate brace of Republican Senators, Defense 
Secretary Wilson apologized lamely that it 
had meant to {mply that the entire horologi- 
cal industry, including pin-lever watches and 
clocks, was essential to the mobilization base. 
He regretted that the wrong inference had 
been drawn. A careful reading of the report 
fails to reveal one word to support Wilson's. 
explanation. 

The ODM report to the President failed to 
mention the conclusion reached by this De- 
fense Department study, but drew heavily 
on one from the Commerce Department based 
in the main on nonmilitary needs during the 
Second World War. It scaled down the Com- 
merce Department recommendation from 3 
to 2 million watches as a minimum annual 
production for the domestic industry. 


PUBLICITY WAR 


Eisenhower's decision to raise the duties 
on watches in 1954 provoked a -decidedly 
hostile response, both at home and abroad. 
A nationwide survey of editorial opinion, 
financed by the importers, showed that 79 
percent of the United States daily newspapers 
that commented on the watch decision were 
opposed to it. The CIO took a vigorous stand 
against it. From Geneva, Michael L. Hoff- 
man, New York Times correspondent, wrote: 
“With one blow, the President proved, to the 
satisfaction of everyone in Europe who cares 
about such things, that all that the Socialist, 
Communist, neutralist, and homegrown anti- 
Americans say about United States trade 
policy is right, and that everything Mr. 
Eisenhower, the Randall Commission, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and every United States Ambassador in 
Europe says is wrong.” 
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The watch decision also signaled the start 
of unrestricted guerrilla warfare between 
the watchmakers. Both sides possess a clear 
understanding of the vital nexus that exists 
between Madison Avenue, the Washington 
law firm, and the politician. Neither is lack- 
ing in legal or advertising talent. 

The American watch companies wheeled 
up their big gun in the person of General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley, now chairman 
ef the board of the Bulova Research and 
Development Laboratories. “May I Speak 
Up?" Bradley spoke up in full-page news- 
paper advertisements, arguing forcefully that 
it was essential “solely for reasons of de- 
Tense to-preserve a hard core of watchmaking 
skills in this country.” The Bradley ad also 
indicated that further steps were necessary 
to protect domestic watchmakers. 

The watchmakers of Switzerland in turn 
undertook to drum on the raw pocketbook 
nerve in a series of newspaper advertisements 
all over the country. “Tote That Bale * * * 
to Switzerland” was the appeal in the Hous- 
ton Post, pointing out that the Swiss, a $150 
million yearly cash customer of the United 
States, “buy thousands upon thousands of 
bales of good American cotton.” “Business 
Is Business in Detroit, Mich., or Bienne, 
Switzerland” ran an ad in the Journal of 
Commerce, concluding direly that "The same 
tariff burden that could deny a Swiss watch 
to the man in Detroit can very well strip 
American equipment from the plant in 
Bienne.” 

The President's tarif decision was only 
the first of a series of governmental actions 
which conyinced the Swiss that they were 
in for rough sailing. Three months later, 
the Justice Department filed an antitrust 
suit against the Swiss manufacturing asso- 
ciations, and the American importers. (It 
alleges, ironically, that Swiss combination 
and conspiracy has the effect of “maintain- 
ing the price of Swiss watches in the United 
States at arbitrary and noncompetitive 
levels,”) In March 1955, the Treasury De- 
partment tried to institute a ban against 
“up-Jeweling,” the practice of adding jewels 
after arrival in the United States to avoid 
the prohibitive tariff on above 17-jeweled 
movements. Failing that, it urged legisla- 
tion in Congress to affix a “processing tax" on 
such movements. 

Treasury officials also began to explore 
ways of applying the costly adjustment duty 
on unadjusted Swiss watches because new 
assembly processes have made the latter just 
as accurate. In December 1955, the Justice 
Department instituted a second suit involv- 
ing the Swiss watchmaking machinery in- 
dustry. 

Finally, that same month, the United 
States jeweled-watch industry came back to 
ODM asking further protection on the 
grounds of “defense essentiality." They 
were joined this time by the pin-lever watch 
and clock makers. 

The unhappy fact was that not only had 
the 50-percent tariff boost not noticeably 
helped the sale of domestic Jeweled watches 
but it was apparently helping play hob with 
the pin levers. The total market for high- 
Jeweled watches has fallen off appreciably. 
At the same time there has been a fantastic 
boom in Swiss nonjeweled watches, which 
approach in accuracy, if not long life, the 
more expensive variety. Elim and highly at- 
tractive in design, they are cutting deeply 
into the sales of their bulky American coun- 
terparts. The cheap pocket watch, formerly 
& major part of American production, now 
appears to be a vanishing breed. 

WHAT THE INDUSTRIALISTS SAID 


So it is that the American pin-lever clock 
and watch makers will be standing alongside 
the Jeweled-watch representatives during the 
ODM hearing this month, bearing the testi- 
monial from Secretary Wilson that they, too, 
are essential to the Nation's security. The 
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jeweled watchmakers petition claims they 
must be allowed to produce approximately 
3.6 million watches annually “if ODM's ob- 
jective for maintenance of the industry in a 
healthy and vigorous condition * * è is to 
be achieved.” 

But other factors have entered the picture. 
For one thing, part of the agony of the pin- 


lever group arises from the growing imports- 


of West German clocks. And West Germany, 
unlike neutral Switzerland, is a vital and 
fairly fragile member of the western defense 
alliance. 

Also there have been promptings to reex- 
amine the basic concept of defense essen- 
tiality. Last January a group of American 
industrialists called on ODM Director Flem- 
ming and made some telling arguments. 
C. H. Percy, president of Bell & Howell, said 
that he could have sought tariff protection 
against German cameras produced with much 
lower paid skilled labor than the Swiss. In- 
stead, his company perfected automation 
processes that have kept its optics division in 
business. John S. Coleman, president of the 
Burroughs Corp., told how electronic 
testing enabled his company to achieve the 
fine tolerances necessary for the Norden 
bombsight faster and more effectively than 
with human skills. He also claimed that 
with very little difficulty a top-grade tool- 
maker from his plant could make the most 
delicate equipment used in the watch indus- 
try: the group of American industrialists 
agreed that tool and die makers, the abso- 
lutely essential skills, are interchangeable 
among industries, Thomas Reid, of the Ford 
Motor Co, a former Assistant Director for 
Manpower in ODM, added that quite a seg- 
ment of the industrial world shared the feel- 
ing that the tariff was not the proper means 
to protect critica) skills. 

This reexamination went even further last 
June when the Bolling subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress un- 
dertook a case study of the watch industry. 
William L. Batt, former Vice Chairman of 
the War Production Board during the Second 
World War, and former president of the 
SKF Industries, argued that putting a 
fence around segments of American industry 
tends to weaken rather than strengthen na- 
tional security: “I consider that the impor- 
tant thing to develop and preserve in Ameri- 
can industry today is versatility. © * * It is 
for that reason that I look with grave con- 
cern on a proposal that freezes 4,000, or 
whatever number it may be, men in an in- 
dustry * * °*." There was testimony that 
the watch of the not distant future may be 
a radically different, possibly electronic time- 
piece, requiring other types of skills. 

The subcommittee concluded unanimous- 
ly that protection of the watch industry by 
trade restrictions in the name-of defense is 
unwarranted because, first, it will not be 
effective in preserving the domestic industry 
and, second, it represents an undue burden 
on other industries as well as consumers. 
In a separate appendix, Senator RALPH 
FLANDERS (Republican, Vermont) sorrowfully 
castigated the American watch industry for 
lack of enterprise over the past half century, 
but concluded that it was essential to de- 
fense asa “nursery” for microprecision skills. 
He did not specify how it was to be preserved. 


VOLUNTARY QUOTAS 


There bave been straws in the wind that 
the Eisenhower administration believes it 
has hit upon a new, painless approach to its 
tough trade problems. Last September, in a 
speech to the Northern Textile Association, 
Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, pointed pridefully to the voluntary 
quotas which the Japanese had agreed to 
impose on their cotton-textile exports to the 
United States. “I should like to suggest 
that in broader aspect this arrangement 
is * * e prophetic of Federal action most 
certainly to ensue if similar exigencies,” 
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said Adams with clearer intent than syntax. 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks hinted at the 
same thing more recently when he lectured 
an importers’ convention on the advantages 
of moderation. 

But trade experts are quick to point out 
that quotas, whether voluntary or involun- 
tary, have the same detrimental effect on 
competition. In addition, the voluntary 
quota, negotiated as a result of American 
threats, obliges the foreign government to 
interfere in private enterprise in a way we 
have righteously sought to discourage. In 
the case of the Swiss, it would result in the 
farcical spectacle of the United States Gov- 
ernment conspiring with the same cartel 
that it has brought antitrust action against. 

There is a faint hope among some ob- 
servers that the President may undertake 
a really new approach. They hope he will 
remove defense essentiality from the area 
of trade policy and put jt where it belongs— 
in the defense budget. The 1954 ODM report 
on watches indicated that a subsidy to the 
watchmakers, if carefully applied, would not 
Inhibit competition the way trade barriers 
do. 

-This would also mean that manufacturers 
would be obliged to get acceptance, not just 
acquiescence, from the politicians before they 
could win special benefits. It would mean 
that the cost of maintaining defense- 
essential industries would get regular review 
rather than be forever buried in the tariff 
structure. It would mean that a noisy few - 
could not do lasting damage to our foreign 
trade—estimated to be worth $29 billion 
for 1956—and our even more precious system 
of alliances. 

Alternatively, an ever-lengthening proces- 
sion of security cases can be expected to 
line up outside the White House. Cordage 
and twine are already being given solemn 
consideration by ODM. Behind watches on 
the request list come analytical balances, 
fluorspar, thermometers, wool felt, and 
wooden boats. There are reports that 
clothespins and dehydrated garlic are wait- 
ing in the wings. 


Alexander Hamilton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on my 
return from observances marking the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Alex- 
ander Hamilton on the island of Nevis, 
British West Indies, and St. Croix, in 
the Virgin Islands, where he labored 
when but a lad, I was so pleased to have 
from my good friend, Edwin J; Mac- 
Ewan, executive vice president of the 
Greater Paterson, N. J., Chamber of 
Commerce, a souvenir cover from that 
city’s bicentennial program that carried 
the following inscription: 

On December 5, 1791, Alexander Hamilton 
presented to the Congress of the United 
States his famed report on manufacturing 
needs of the new Nation. 

Hamilton was then 34 years old: But he 
had already begun to create the national 
manufactory that was to be Paterson, the 
first industrial site in the United States. 
The great falls of the Passaic River had at- 
tracted Hamilton, The mighty cascade was 
a source of power to spin the wheels of 
industry. 
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The New Jersey Legislature on November 
22, 1791, had chartered Hamilton's Society 
for Establishing Useful Manufactures. On 
July 4, 1792, 6 square miles surrounding 
the great falls was dedicated to the task 
of securing industrial independence for the 
new Nation. It was named Paterson in 
honor of William Paterson, first elected gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 

Paterson fulfilled Hamilton’s dream of an 
industrial city. Paterson spun the world’s 
first cotton cloth from automatic looms; 
produced the first continuous-roll paper; 
became the silk capital of the world, and 
won renown for its pioneer locomotives. In 
Paterson, Sam Colt perfected the revolving 
pistol that was to blaze the path of civili- 
gation through the West. And it was Pat- 
erson-made Wright Whirlwind engines that 
gave aviation its springboard into space. 

It is with deep pride in its heritage that 
Paterson, third largest city In New Jersey 
and diversified in industry and business, 
just as Hamilton pictured it, today honors 
its founder on the 200th anniversary of his 
birth. ` 

This souvenir cover bears the Paterson 
postmark, with the Alexander Hamilton bi- 
centennial stamp issued today by the Post 
Office Department. 


Comments on the Middie East Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter received from 
a constituent, Mr. Nathan I. Kuss, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in which Mr. Kuss 
sets forth his comments on the problems 
in the Middle East: 

Wirxes-Barre, Pa., January 9, 1957, 
Hon. DANIEL J. F. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, ` 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: Thanks for your telegram ask- 
ing for my reaction and the apparent re- 
action of the Jewish community regarding 
the President's Middle East proposal, 

I will not dwell on the fact that had some- 
thing like this been done 18 months ago, 
when Israel was begging for a forthright 
deciaration, the events of late October would 
never have come about. Nor would Nasser 
have seized the Suez Canal in July if he had 
been given to understand, bluntly, that the 
United States would not countenance such an 
action. But that is past. 

The policy as now declared appears to deal 
with the situation, but actually it completely 
misses the point, on two counts: First, it 
warns Russia or Communist-dominated 
countries against any overt act of military 
aggression in the Middle East. The history 
of Rusisa’s machinations has shown us that 
her method is not to attack directly, but to 
find some legalistic twist which will get the 
same result without a direct attack. The best 
example is the use of “volunteers.” The 
next best example is the Russian military 
bulldup in Sinai, which Israel exposed. Had 
Israel not taken her defensive measures on 
October 29, the Egyptians would have invaded 
her in time, with Russian weapons and prob- 
ably many Russian technicians. On the 
surface, the move would be an Egyptian move, 
and the policy the President now seeks to 
institute would not in any way be available 
to deal with an Egyptian move. 
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Second, the new policy fails completely to 
take into account the actual facts as they 
now exist In the Middle East. The fact is 
that every 1 of the 7 Arab nations who fought 
against Israel in 1948 has, in the intervening 
years, and even now, filled the air with hor- 
rible threats of what they intend to do to 
Israel. These threats were never hidden, 
or made secretly, or for home consumption. 
They were open, avowed, official, made by 
rulers, presidents, and prime ministers. It 
has been the declared policy of those na- 
tions to attack and destroy Israel and mas- 
sacre her inhabitants. 

These were not empty threats. That they 
were continually implemented is evidenced 
by the many hundreds of Israel citizens dead 
and wounded, by the millions of dollars of 
Israel property destroyed or stolen. In what 
Way does the new policy deal with this situ- 
ation? This is a state of affairs which ex- 
ists: it is not merely a possibility. 

The policy, as far as it goes, is good; Rus- 
sia needs to be told in unmistakable terms 
that we will not permit Communists ex- 
pansion in that area. But the policy does 
not go far enough. There are the Arab na- 
tions, proclaiming and maintaining a state 
of war with Israel, who need to be told, in 
no less blunt a fashion, that the free world 
will not permit further attacks upon Israel. 
Egypt, particularly, needs to be told that we 
will not permit her to manufacture new rea- 
sons why the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez 
Canal will be closed to Israel shipping, and 
now, as it seems, to British and French ship- 
ping as well. 

Where the rights and immunities of na- 
tions are concerned, if it is not politic to 
insert the words “including Israel" after 
every stated guarantee, then at least the 
trouble-makers of the world should not be 
allowed to assume that the absence of those 
words can be construed as license to burn, 
kill, and destroy in Israel. 

I shall be happy to keep in touch with 
you if anything worthwhile should be 
brought to my attention. 

Sincerely, 
NaTHAN I. Kuss. 


The Late Honorable J. Percy Priest 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that this Chamber, and indeed this his- 
toric edifice, has not been the same since 
the word came that our beloved colleague, 
Percy Priest, had been called to eternal 
rest. 

Shortly after coming to Congress I de- 
veloped a close friendship for Percy, and 
the high regard engendered by his heart- 
warming personality quickly earned for 
him a place in my affections and esteem 
which has not been matched among my 
many valued friends in this body. PERCY 
Priest is one of the few men I have en- 
countered who acted out his profession 
of service to his fellow men and who, 
by his daily example, taught us the prac- 
ticality of the Golden Rule. Like all of 
those who watched Percy during floor 
debate or who marvelled at his restraint 
and forbearance during that period when 
he fulfilled the ardgous duties of major- 
ity whip, I can only say that here was a 
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man who believed in brotherhood and 
who lived by his deepest convictions. 

I wish that I were as sure of a place 
beyond the horizon as Iam of that which 
I am persuaded the Master has reserved 
for this sweet and lovable friend. Mayan 
all-wise providence extend to his loved 
ones the strength and courage they will 
need so sorely as they face a future made 
dark by his untimely passing. 


Permanent U. N. Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, supporters of the U. N. were heart- 
ened by the establishment of the United 
Nations emergency force now operating 
in Egypt. This precedent is potentially 
of great significance. I say potentially 
because much depends upon where we 
go from here. 

It is my hope that the United States 
will soon take the lead in proposing that 
a permanent U. N. police force be estab- 
lished. Now that the United Nations 
emergency force has been established it 
would be unfortunate to allow it to pass 
out of existence without attempting to 
create a permanent: force to take its 
place. Surely now is the time, when the 
prestige of the U. N. and its police force 
is high, to press for the creation of a 
permanent U. N. force. 

At the same time it might also be wise 
to look beyond the present type of U. N. 
police force. Would it not be worthwhile 
to explore the possibility of establish- 
ing a truly ‘international police force, 
i. e., one recruited directly by the U. N. 
instead of being made up of separate 
national contingents? Such a force 
would possess a definite advantage over 
one based on national units, in that its 
effectiveness would not be dependent 
upon the political position taken by the 
nations which furnish the soldiers. Fur- 
thermore, members of such a force would 
tend to acquire a direct allegiance to 
the U. N. stronger than that likely to 
develop among members of separate na- 
tional contingents. The civil servants 
employed by the U. N. are nationals of 
many countries yet they have, I under- 
stand, developed a strong loyalty to the 
U.N. This is not only proper but essen- 
tial to the effective development of the 
organization. The situation with re- 
gard to an international force would 
seem to be analogous. 

It is true that there are extremely 
complex political problems involved in 
organizing, recruiting, and equipping 
such a force. However, the effort seems 
worth making. The obstacles might be 
overcome if the member nations now 
demonstrate a full determination to take 
advantage of this opportunity to 
strengthen the United Nations. 

At this stage of the U. N.’s develop- 
ment, and until effective world disarm- 
ament takes place, the importance of 
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a United Nations police force lies largely 
in its symbolic value. For this reason 
it is especially, important that the U. N. 
establish a force possessing sufficient 
prestige and strength to enable it to 
perform effectively, and to grow.as the 
U. N. grows. 

I have not mentioned what may be 
one of the most important points, 
namely, the relation between a U. N. 
police force and the Arab-Israel conflict. 
An effective U. N. force might play a 
decisive role in keeping this situation 
under control. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the following two articles from 
the New York Times. The first enti- 
tled “U. N. Police Favored,” appeared 
on January 14. The second entitled 
“Pearson Upholds United States Mideast 
Plan,” appeared January 15. 

U. N. POLICE Favorr>—CLUBWOMEN VOTE 
27 TO 1 FOR A PERMANENT FORCE 


WASHINGTON, January 13—The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs announced 
today that clubwomen of America volunteer- 
ing their opinions favored a permanent 
United Nations police force by a ratio of 
27 to 1. 

They said, moreover, that they would adyo- 
icy that their sons serve on such a police 
orce. 


— 


Pearson UPHOLDS UNITED STATES MIDEAST 
PLAN—MINISTER Says CANADA WOULD WEL- 
COME WESTERN UNITY IN TROUBLED AREA 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

Orrawa, January 14—The ideas behind 
President Eisenhower's proposals for the 
Middle East were welcomed today by the 
Canadian Government as evidence of the 
increased interest of the Unjted States in 
that area. 

Lester B. Pearson, External Affairs Min- 
ister, in a foreign-policy statement in the 
House of Commons, said the President's pro- 
posal meant that the United States was say- 
ing tothe Soviet Union that, although Brit- 
ish and French influence in the Middle East 
‘was waning, the Soviet Union was not free 
to move in and take over. 


FOREIGN POLICY IS CANADIAN 


Even more welcome in Canada, he said, 
would be evidence that Britain, France, and 
the United States were acting in common 
in the troubled region. In his address, Mr. 
Pearson urged the establishment of a per- 
manent. United Nations police force, similar 
to the one now supervising the cease-fire in 
Egypt. 

He warned that if bloc voting and what 
he called the group veto in the United Na- 
tions Assembly replaced the single power veto 
in the Security Council, the larger body will 
soon become as futile as the smaller body has 
become. 

Canada pursues a foreign policy that Is 
Canadian, he said. But he declared that no 
nation in these days could follow a com- 
pletely independent policy in international 
affairs. In Canada’s case, he said, foreign 
policy must take into account her member- 
ship in the United Nations, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the British Com- 
monwealth, and her geographic situation on 
the North American Continent. 

Canada can and has used her powers of 
Protest and persuasion, he said, and it is a 
matter for regret that she has had to dissent 
Cecasionslly from courses of action taken by 
some of her allies. On vital issues involving 
peace or war, he added, it is impossible to 
imagine much divergence between Canada 
and the United States. 

Without mentioning the United States by 
name, Mr, Pearson criticized “the attitude 
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taken by some members of the Assembly 
toward what are called colonial powers.” 

It is “wrong and dangerous,” he sald, to 
“try to replace the necessity of hammering 
out wise and constructive policies among 
one’s friends by a resort to high-sounding 
moral platitudes at the Assembly.” 

Mr. Pearson told Parliament that the 
United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt 
might have to patrol all Israeli-Arab borders. 
He said it was essential that these units re- 
main in being 2s- a stabilizing force until a 
permanent settlement has been reached. 
The climate now does not favor such a settle- 
ment, he added. 

Discussing a permanent United Nations 
police force, he said it was not necessary for 
it to be actually in being. But it is desirable, 
he added, that members “be prepared to con- 
tribute contingents when asked to do so, to 
have them ready and organized for that pur- 
pose; with some appropriate central United 
Nations machinery along the lines of that 
which has already been established for this 
present emergency force.” 

“The kind of force we have in mind would 
be designed to meet situations calling for 
action—intermediate, if you like, between 
the passing of resolutions and the fighting of 
@ war,” Mr, Pearson said. It might have the 
effect of reducing the risk of war, he sug- 
gested. 

“It would not be expected to operate in an 
area where fighting was actually in progress,” 
he continued. “It would be preventive and 
restoratory rather than punitive or bellig- 
erent.” 


Self-Help for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. POFF, Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced again this year the same bill I 
introduced in the last session of Congress 
incorporating the essentials of what has 
come to be known as the Scrivner plan. 

Last year I opposed the Federal grant- 
in-aid program for public-school con- 
struction. I did so for a number of rea- 
sons. First of all, according to the re- 
ports of the Education Study Committee 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations and the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, there is no crisis in 
the school-construction program which 
the States individually cannot meet with- 
out Federal money gifts. Secondly, I be- 
came convinced that Federal-aid grants 
would delay rather than stimulate school 
construction by local school districts and 
that a Federal-grant program would 
penalize local school districts which have 
already built all of the schools they need. 
In a speech on the subject, I pointed out 
the grave policy issues with reference to 
private and religious schools which such 
a grant program would raise. 

Primarily, however, my reason for op- 
posing the program was my fear that 
Federal domination and control, either 
immediate or by progressive future steps, 
would follow as an unavoidable conse- 
quence of money gifts. Believing as I do 
that the Federal Government should not 
control our local school systems in any 
measure, I was unwilling to lend my sup- 
port to such a door opener. 
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Entirely aside from the foregoing rea- - 
sons, there is yet another compelling rea- 
son why the Federal Government should 
not launch itself upon this new aid-to- 
States program. The Federal Govern- 
ment can give to the States nothing 
which it does not first take from the citi- 
zens of the States, and the amount it 
gives back is the difference between what 
it takes and what it costs to administer 
the program, which cost has been esti- 
mated as high as 30 or 35 percent of total 
appropriations, 

The bill which I have introduced would 
save these overhead expenses, preclude 
the danger of Federal contro], and enable 
the individual States to build their own 
schools, according to the judgment of 
their own officials, with money collected 
from their own citizens. My bill pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

That 1 percent of all income taxes collected 
on individual and corporate income under 
Federal statutes shall be deemed to be rev- 
enue for the State or Territory within which 
it is collected, for use, for educational pur- 
poses only, without any Federal direction, 
control, or interference. 


My bill further instructs the’ Federal 
internal-revenue directors in each State 
to transfer this money to the State treas- 
urer. Thereafter, no Federal official 
would have any control over it whatso- 
ever, and it would be spent under the ex- 
clusive direction of State education offi- 
cials for educational purposes only. 

In fiscal year 1956 the Federal Govern- 
ment collected from all the States and 
Territories in personal and corporate in- 
come taxes a total of $62,972,969,000. 
Under this plan, $629,729,690 would be 
returned to the States for school pur- 
poses every year so long as needed. Vir- 
ginia’s share, based on 1956 income taxes 
paid, would be $7,387,070. 

I understand that the principles of this 
bill, which were first adopted and later 
rejected as the subject matter of an 
amendment to the school-construction 
bill last year, have been incorporated in 
bills introduced, or to be introduced, by 
several Members of the House. I ear- 
nestly trust that the committee which 
has these bills in charge will give them a 
sympathetic hearing and that this plan 
will be substituted as an alternative to 
the proposed Federal-grant program 
which cannot fail to thrust our local 
school systems into the handcuffs of Fed- 
eral control. 


Down on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


"HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago my good friend, Mr. William P. 
Gibbs, of Poplar Grove, Ark., sent me 
a copy of a poem entitled “Down on the 
Farm” which expresses so well the life 
of our American farmers. 

Mr. Gibbs, an outstanding and public- 
spirited citizen, has lived for many years 


` 
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in eastern Arkansas and knows the life 
of the Arkansas farmer. This poem, 
taken from a farm journal of the time, 
was sent to me with the notation “Truer 
words were never written.” 
DOWN ON THE FARM 
Down on the farm, "bout half past four, 
I slip on my pants and sneak out of the 
door; 
Out of the yard I run like the dickens 
To milk ten cows and feed the chickens, 
Clean out the barn, curry Nancy and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream and slop the pigs; 
Work two hours, then eat like a Turk, 
And, by heck, I’m ready for a full day’s 
work! 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the 
rack, A 
Throw a jug of water in an old grain sack, 
Hitch up the horses, hustle down the lane-— 
Must get the hay in, for it looks like rain. 
Look over yonder! Sure as I'm born, 
Cattle on the rampage and cows in the corn! 
Start across the medder, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I'm wind-broke, get wet clear 
through. 
Get back to the horses, then for recompense, 
Nancy gets a-straddle of the barbwire fence. 
Joints all a-aching and muscles in a jerk, 
I'm fit as a fiddle for a full day's work! 


Work all summer till winter is nigh, 

Then figure up the books and heave a big 
sigh. 

Worked all year, didn't make a thing; 

Got less cash now than I had last spring. 

Now, some people tell us that there ain't no 


hell, 

But they never farmed, so how can they 
tell? 

When spring rolls ‘round I take another 
chance, 

While the fringe grows longer on my old 
gray pants. 

Give my s’spenders a hitch, my belt another 
jerk, 

And, by heck, I'm ready for a full year's 
work! 


Opposition to Marshal Tito’s Visit to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written by 
the Knights of Columbus of Pittston, 
Pa., to President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles strongly urging them 
not to extend an invitation to Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia to visit this country: 

PITTSTON, PA., January 9, 1957. 
President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D.C. E 

Dzar MR. PRESWENT: At a recent meeting 
of the Fourth Degree Assembly, Knights of 
Columbus Council 372, Pittston, Pa., it was 
unanimously voted to write you protesting 
any contemplated invitation to Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia to visit the United States. 

No condition exists in the world today that 
would justify a visit by such an arch foe of 
democracy, persecutor of religion, and tyrant 
of Yugoslavia. But, on the other hand, much 
harm could result from same. Having such 
a guest in our country could lose us the 
reepect of freedom-loving peoples and the 
position of eminence we hold today as a 
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great moral force. against atheistic commu- 
nism. 


We, members of the Pittston, Pa., Knights 
of Columbus, strongly urge you to keep faith 
with liberty-loving people of the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, 
Faithful Navigator. 
WILLIAM J. STRUBECK, 
Faithjul Comptrolier. 


Hold That Inflation Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ÍN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that no one failed to note the emphasis 
President Eisenhower placed on the 
menace of inflation in his state-of-the- 
Union message. 

The President quite properly placed 
responsibility for the renewed upward 
spiral in the cost of living upon unjusti- 
fied wage increases and unreasonable 
price boosts, although I am sure that 
the former must bear the major portion 
of that burden. 

When David MacDonald, the head of 
the Steelworkers’ Union, attempts to 
sidestep labor’s responsibility in the 
matter and proceeds to put the blame 
on industry, he completely ignores a pri- 
mary tenet in our free-enterprise sys- 
tem; namely, that labor is a basic cost in 
production and must always be passed 
on to the consumer if the profit motive is 
to prevail. 

What concerns most of us is labor’s 
apparent intention to continue to ask 
for new rounds of wages, regardless of 
whether they are justified by increased 
living costs or predicated on increased 
production. And recognizing inflation 
as a greater destroyer than even commu- 
nism, I shall join in whatever legislative 
action may be deemed necessary to curb 
such unconscionable disregard of the 
welfare of the millions of our people who 
must live on fixed incomes. 


The following editorial is taken from 
my hometown newspaper, the Daily Lo- 
cal News, of West Chester, Pa., and scems 
to cover the proposition exactly: 

THE LICHTS ARE RED 


Despite the fact that President Eisenhower 
in his state-of-the-Union message to Con- 
gress paid special attention to the serious 
matter of inflation and what it threatens to 
do to our economy, scant attention has been 
paid it by the Nation's press. 

The fact that inflation was given first 
place in the President's message, even ahead 
of the Red menace, farm problems, school 
construction needs and civil rights, indicates 
that Mr. Eisenhower wanted to impress Con- 
gress and the country as a whole with the 
dire consequences that will be encountered 
unless there is a concerted effort to check it. 

Touching upon this problem which he 
called a danger that is always present, 
Mr. Eisenhower mentioned two items closest 
to the people, prices and wages. He showed 
genuine concern for the effect wage increases 
that outrun productivity are having on the 
Nation’s economy when he said: 
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“They make for higher prices for the pub- 
lic generally and impose a particular hard- 
ship, not only on the active workman, but on 
those whose welfare depends on the purchas- 
ing power of retirement income and savings.” 

In making that observation the President 
came closer to the hearts of his listeners than 
in any other portion of his address. The 
Red menace is no doubt a grave peril but no 
graver than inflation, and not nearly so per- 
tinent or personal. 

Eighteen. months ago, David Lawrence 
wrote that the biggest story in America is 
the creeping inflation that has set in. It 
may eventually bring the value of the dollar 
down from around 50 cents, where it is at 
present, to 20 cents or even lower in the next 
two decades. Lawrence wrote that 2 weeks 
after the steel industry was forced to grant 
a wage increase which forced the price of a 
ton of steel up $7.50. The consequences of 
that move are reflected in today’s prices and 
in the fact that pensioners and others are 
feeling the squeeze to a far more serious 
degree than ever before. 

This situation has caused Mr. Eisenhower 
Teal concern and explains why he gave the 
matter of inflation such prominence in his 
message on Thursday, But the problem is 
not merely one of Government policy as the 
last 10 years have clearly shown. It is one 
that labor and management must face soon 
if our country is to save itself from still 
graver consequences. If demands for higher 
wages continue, with the inevitable higher 
prices, it is altogether possible that the Gov- 
ernment may be forced to step in to halt a 
spiral that already has placed our economy 
in jeopardy. 

The President is worried. He should be. 
So should every wage earner, industrialist, 
manufacturer, pensioner and every person in 
the country. The lights ahead are red but as 
a nation we are ignoring them. We are, to 
put it bluntly, courting disaster. 


Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 2, last, Lt. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, a distinguished American 
soldier and a great engineer, passed away 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 


an obituary of General Pick published in 
the New York Times: 


WASHINGTON, December 2.—Lt. Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick, former head of the Army engineers, 
died here today at the age of 56. 

General Pick, who retired in February 1953, 
after 4 years as Chief of the Army En- 
gineers, had served in the Corps of Engineers 
for 36 years. He entered Walter Reed Army 
Hospital after an operation at Fort Benning, 
Ga., and had been on the critical list for 
several days. 

SOFT SOUTHERN DRAWL 


A sturdily built 6-footer with a soft south- 
ern drawl and a slow smile that crinkled 
about his mouth and eyes, General Pick 
looked more like a country doctor than a 
hard-driving construction boss. 

But his accomplishments belied his ap- 
pearances. His career with the Army's 
Corps of Engineers, during which he super- 
vised construction of projects costing more 
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than $5 billion, was studded with engineering 
miracles. 

He was coauthor of the Pick-Sloan plan for 
harnessing the waters of the Missouri River 
and ite tributaries. He pushed through in 
15 months the building of 56 airfields and 
ne of Army camps early in World War 


One of General Pick’s most famous achieve- 
ments came later in the war when he per- 
sonally led the construction of the Ledo 
Road—popularly known as Pick’s Pike—ifrom 
northern India through the mountains and 
jungles of north Burma to carry men and 
supplies into China. Scores of engineers 
had said the road could not be bulit. 

After the war General Pick was in charge 
of constructing about a dozen dams in the 
Missouri River Basin. In 1949 he led Opera- 
tion Snowbound: With the use of 1,500 bull- 
dozers and an airlift, thousands of blizzard- 
trapped citizens of Wyoming, Montana, and 
the Dakotas were supplied with food and 
other -essentials. 


WORKED ON AIRBASES 


Next General Pick tackled the Arctic area, 
hacking the strategic Thule Airbase out of 
the frozen wastes of Greenland. The net- 
work of big United States airbases in North 
Africa also was built under his command. 

General Pick was born at Brookneal, Va., 
on November 18, 1890. He graduated from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1914 with a 
bachelor of science degree. The next 2 years 
he worked as a civil engineer with the South- 
ern Railway. 

He was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers in 1917 and com- 
Manded Company E of the 23d Engineers 
France during World War I. P 

General Pick got his first taste of river 
control—a problem that was to remain one of 
his chief interests—in 1925, when he was sent 
to New Orleans as United States district 
engineer. He served later as executive officer 
of the Ohio River division and in 1942 was 
Named chief engineer of the Missouri River 
division. 

In cooperation with W. Glenn Sloan, of the 
Interior Department's Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, he drew up the Pick-Sloan plan for 
Controlling the Missouri by means of multi- 
Purpose dams and storage reservoirs. The 
Plan called for the construction of 100 or 
. More major power, irrigation, and flood-con- 

trol projects on the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries. 

In 1943 General Pick was ordered to take 
Over construction of the Ledo Road. Work 
Qctually had begun nearly a year earlier, but 
Only 42 miles of the road had been built and 
the project seemed bogged down hopelessly in 
a maze of precipitous, jungle-covered. mourf- 
tains. Eighty percent of the engineers were 
hospitalized with malaria. 


CALLED STAFF MEETING 


On his arrival, General Pick called a staff 
Meeting. He told his men: “The Ledo Road 
is going to be built, mud, rain, and malaria 
be damned.” And it was built, 478 miles of 
it. ‘The dirt moved in its construction would 
build a solid wall 3 feet wide and 10 feet high 
from New York to San Francisco. 

More than 160 miles of it passed through 
Mountains more than 4,000 feet high. Ten 
Major rivers and 155 secondary streams were 
bridged. The Irrawaddy River, 60 feet deep 
Where the Ledo Road crossed it and fluctuat- 

about 45 feet between high and low 
Water, was crossed by a specially designed 
floating bridge. 

At the war's end, General Pick was sent 

to the Missouri Valley to implement his 
Plan, which had been approved by Congress 
previous year. 

As late as 1951 only a dozen of the dams 
Contemplated in the plan had been finished 
Or were under construction. At that time 
General Pick told Congress that the disas- 
trous Missouri River floods of that year could 
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have been prevented if more of the program 
had been completed. 

Meanwhile, General Pick had been nomi- 
nated by former President Harry S. Tru- 
man to become the 37th Chief of Army Engi- 
neers. The appointment was confirmed by 
the Senate in March 1949, In this post he 
supervised the construction of Army and Air 
Force installations throughout the world. 

General Pick reached the mandatory re- 
tirement age of 62 in 1952 but stayed on duty 
for another year to complete his assignments. 
When he did retire from the Army, he was 
appointed vice chairman of the Georgia- 
Pacific Plywood Co. 

General Pick married Miss Alice Cary on 
December 15, 1925. They had one son, Lewis 
Andrew II. The family long made its home 
in Auburn, Ala. 


For Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said of the Israeli's operation in 
the Geza strip and the Sinai Desert. 
Little or nothing has been said in the 
press or in the other mass mediums of 
communication about the reason for 
that action. 

The real fact is the military action in 
the area of the Sinai Desert was insti- 
tuted by Israel because of continued at- 
tacks by Egyptian suicide squads into the 
borders of Israel, a nation which Only de- 
sired to live at peace with her neighbors, 
and to develop her economy in her own 
way. ` 

The proof of this statement is that 
Israel acted only after a long series of 
attacks, atrocities, and aggressions 
against her borders and against her peo- 
ple. Raids were carried on by Egyptians 
against Israel, not only in her border 
areas, but as far inland as Tel-Aviv and 
Haifa for many years. Protests by Israel 
about these raids and about the closing 
of the Straits of Tiran and a strangling 
economic blockade and boycott of Israel 
have long been before an inactive world 
public opinion, and United Nations or- 
ganization. 

These raids continue. Citizens of 
Israel are constantly killed and wounded 
and millions of dollars’ worth of property 
is destroyed. They come now not from 
the direction of Egypt because of a recent 
complete demoralization of Egyptian 
military power, and because of the pres- 
ence of Israeli armed forces and U. N. 
forces in the Sinai and Gaza strip. 
However, raiders are now striking with 
much increased frequency from the di- 
rection of Jordan, and so the peace of 
Israel and of the Middle East remains 
troubled. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the timing of these raids is such that the 
finger of responsibility points at Egypt 
as well as Jordan, because it coincides 
with the cessation of Egyptian raids. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly in the in- 
terest of all of us to point out that the 
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Jordanians are certainly responsible, 
since no nation can be absolved from 
blame for a prolonged series of carefully 
prepared, coordinated, and planned raids 
carried out across her frontier into the 
lands of a neighbor with whom she is 
technically at peace. I concur with the 
excellent editorial in the Detroit (Mich.) 
News of January 7, 1957, where the re- 
sponsibility of Jordan is clearly pointed 
out, and where it is so well shown that 
unless halted these raids will end even 
the very shaky armistice in the area: 
For Fam PLAY 


In the last 2 weeks, out of Jordan more 
than 20 attacks have been made on Israel by 
guerrilla bands operating at night. Israeli 
homes have been dynamited and unarmed 
citizens have been shot to death, 

These marauders move not to loot but to 
kill. That makes it clear enough that they 
are not bandits but politically-inspired fa- 
natics. Jordan disclaims any responsibility 
for them. Since the Jordan army is closed 
up tight against Israel's borders, Jordan obvi- 
ously could stop the terror if it chose. The 
reason Jordan desists and plays innocent is 
that the raiders are Egyptian fedayeen carry- 
ing on Nasser’s war against Israel. Jordan 
currently seeks financial support from Egypt 
to maintain its army. 

During this latest upsurge of frontier vio- 
lence, Israel has not carried out a single 
retaliatory raid against Jordan, as was her 
practice prior to the Sinai war. Again, the 
reason is clear. Israel's hands are tied. She 
feels herself on trial before the world. The 
U. N. and the United States have put her in 
that position by pursuing an abstract moral 
principle, without questioning where the 
pursuit is leading. 

The principle is that deliberate and open 
aggression, left unpunished, must undermine 
the peace of nations, It matters not that 
the aggression was provoked by a systematic 
campaign of murder brought against Israel 
by Egypt and Jordan. So we harden our 
policy and the U. N, directs all of its action 
toward forcing Israel out of Sinai and re- 
establishing the 1948 boundaries, as if this 
alone can bring peace with justice to the 
Middle East. 

Can t be doubted that if the violence out 
of Jordan builds higher, with this tacit en- 
couragement from our side, Israel will have 
to make war again? 

There is a road open for the United States. 
We can abstain from pressing to force Israel 
out of Sinai; we can announce that we have 
no interest in this matter while the Arab 
states continue their clandestine attacks. 
This might not end the violence. But it 
would square policy with the ideals of fair 
play and justice. 


Acheson the Expert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it occurs 
to me that when former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson appeared before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee the 
other day, he proceeded on the conclusion 
that the American people have short 
memories. 

I am sure that no one will ever blame 
the Korean debacle on anything other 
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than his ill-advised observation that 
Korea was outside our defense perim- 
eter; i. e., that we had no plans to sup- 
port our commitments to the new South 
Korean Republic. Surely the thousands 
of killed and wounded from that conflict 
cry aloud against such a diplomatic 
fiasco. 

It seems to me that the one thing that 
Mr. Acheson and those who support his 
thesis overlook is the fact that regardless 
of what powers President Eisenhower 
has or does not have he is determined to 
come to Congress for the final Ọ. K., 
which is what his predecessor refused to 
do in the Korean “police action.” 

About the only comment that any one 
can make with regard to statements 
coming from Mr. Acheson is the observa- 
tion “Look who’s talking.” The follow- 
ing editorial from the January 12 issue 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer says, in 
effect, that very thing: 

A PEEVISH MR. ACHESON OBJECTS 


President Eisenhower's proposed policy in 
the Middle East is being subjected to intense 
study by Members of Congress—and properly 
so. Congress has been asked to grant cer- 
tain authority to the President as a means 
of warning Soviet Russia away from the Mid- 
die East and of providing economic assist- 
ance to the nations in that area. It is the 
duty of that body to analyze Mr. Eisen- 
hower's plan, to determine if it has any 
shortcomings or defects and to suggest any 
modifications it cofisiders desirable. 

During the course of hearings on the pro- 
posed plan, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has been offered a great deal of testi- 
mony, some in favor of the plan and some 
against it. Critics of the President's pro- 
posal certainly have the right to express their 
opinions, but when former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson appears before the committee 
to indulge his spite against the administra- 
tion with a 4-hour sneer directed at the 
Middle East program, it is rather hard to 
take. à 

Of all persons who might find fault with 
a policy designed to prevent war by advance 
notice of United States intentions, Dean 
Acheson should be the last. s 

Sticking out in his record like a sore thumb 
is his celebrated statement excluding South 
Korea from the United States line of defense 
in the Far East—a statement that was 
virtually an invitation to the Communists 
to attack South Korea and to launch what 
became a long and bloody war. 

Had the United States served notice at that 
time that South Korea was definitely within 
the area that we would defend against Com- 
munist aggression, there is every chance that 
the Korean war would never have been 
started. 

But Mr. Acheson has learned nothing from 
that tragic blunder. He treats with con- 
tempt the present administration’s efforts to 
steer clear of another South Korea in the 
Middle East. 

He calls the President's plan vague, mean- 
ingiess, hackneyed, and dangerous. It is no 
policy at all, he told the Congressmen. It 
is freighted with the catastrophic threat of 
nuclear war. 

What did the former Secretary offer as 
an alternative to the Eisenhower policy? 
Simply a resolution expressing the sense of 
Congress on United States responsibilities in 
the Middle East. 

Did Mr. Acheson mention something 
about vagueness? His own suggestion is not 
precisely crystal clear, 

Mr. Acheson points, as others have also, 
to the absence from the proposed policy of 
any specific treatment of two acute Middle 
East problems, relating to the Suez Canal 
and to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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He would take care of Nasser by leaving 
the canal unopened until the Egyptian dic- 
tator is ready to come to reasonable terms, 
Meanwhile, the United States would supply 
Europe with all the oit it needs and pay 
the excess costs itself. Mr. Acheson has 
not bothered to determine what the costs 
would be to the United States in dollars 
and in oil shortage and rationing. 

His solution to the Arab-Israeli contro- 
versy is tO make the United States the 
watchdog and the referee at the borders. 
When one side raids the other, the United 
States would punish the raiding nation by 
retaliation or otherwise. Determining just 
who is to blame and what punishment 
should be meted out would be quite a job. 
The U. N. has been trying to do it for years 
and the raids are still going on. 

It is obvious that Mr. Acheson seized the 
ovportunity of his committee appearance to 
find fault with the Republican administra- 
tion rather than to offer any constructive 
counsel. His partisanship was well expressed 
by his parting remark that the Middle East 
plan could be vastly improved with some 
Democratic trademarks. We hope that no 
Acheson trademarks, at least, are added. 


Free Travel for United Nations Fact- 
Finders Asked By New Jersey Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Jersey State Bar Association, at its mid- 
year meeting on December 15, 1956, 
passed a resolution requesting action by 
our Government with respect to the 
United Nations Charter. The resolution 
suggests that we, as a Government, spon- 
sor a provision whereby “United Nations 
member nations would be obliged to per- 
mit United Nations factfinders to travel 
freely through such member nation’s 
territory on the business of the United 
Nations when duly authorized by the 
United Nations Assembly.” 

This fine suggestion by the members 
of the New Jersey State Bar Association 
should be seriously considered in the in- 
terest of world peace. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, the resolution follows: 

Whereas the United Nations is a great 
stabilizing force for good among nations; 

Whereas we must recognize that no nation 
has the absolute right in this modern, com- 
plex and compact world to arrogate to itself, 
the right to commit crimes or acts against 
mankind which are declared as contrary to 
justice by the United Nations; 

Whereas no nation in this compact and in- 
terrelated world should have a right, as a 
member of the United Nations, against the 
wishes of the majority of the members of 
the United Nations by a resolution duly 
passed, to refuse to admit within its bounds, 
United Nations factfinders; 

Whereas nations who would refuse to ad- 
mit United Nations observers, under such 
circumstances are not acting in the best in-~ 
terests of world peace; 

Whereas matters such as the violent de- 
struction by a nation of large masses of ita 
people is a matter of concern to the entire 
human race; 
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Whereas the destruction and deportation 
by a member nation of large numbers of its 
citizens is dangerous to world peace: Now, 
therefore, be it 4 

Resolved, That we request the Govern- 
ment of the United States to give serious 
consideration to sponsoring a resolution or 
amendment to the United Nations Charter, 
whereby, United Nations member nations 
would be obliged to permit United Nations 
fact finders to travel freely through such 
member nation's territory on the business 
of the United Nations when duly authorized 
by the United Nations Assembly, and that 
copies of this resolution be mailed by the ` 
Secretary of this association to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, the Chief of the United States Dele- 
gation to the United Nations, the Senators 
and Representatives from the State of New 
Jersey, and the chairmen in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
of the respective Foreign Relations Commit- 


tees. $ 


The Red Mass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following sermon given 
by the Very Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas Owen Martin at the red Mass 
re Pe: Covington, Ky., on September 

, 1956. 


Monsignor Martin is well known for 
his outstanding work in the field of edu- 
cation. He is a professor at the Catholic 
University of America. I am honord to 
number him among my friends. Mon- 
signor Martin's sermon follows: 

The beautiful prayer of Solomon as he 
entered upon his kingly duties, that he might 
have an understanding heart to judge his 
people, is an expression of what has been in 
the minds and hearts of countless great men 
who have labored conscientiously to do what 
they could for their fellowmen down through 
the long, and frequently turbulent, ages of 
the struggle for law. ` S 

*It was late in the Middle Ages, when 
Europe had once more settled down, after 
the tremendous social upheaval brought on 
by the great migration of nations, that men 
turned to the church for sid in expressing 
their longing for God's help to judge his 
people. This they chose to do each year at 
the beginning of the regular sessions of the 
courts whose power for peace within the 
realm had finally, after so many difficulties, 
become recognized. Gladly the church, 
which had helped to turn men’s minds to- 
ward a rational mode of trial, with testi- 
mony from eyewitnesses and decisions by 
one’s peers, by forbidding her clergy to have 
anything more to do with those magical- 
mechanical trials by ordeal, cooperated with 
her sister power in her desire to aid God's 
children. This she did by celebrating at the 
beginning of the new term of court the 
votive Mass of the Holy Spirit, traditionaliy 
celebrated to Invoke God's blessing on a new 
undertaking. It is that same mass which we 
celebrate today, in the same red vestments 
representing the fire of love who is God 
the Holy Spirit, from which, as well as from 
the royal purple robes which the judges of 
that day wore as they attended the services, 
comes the name of this ceremony, the red 
Mass. 
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Similarly, after the changes caused in 
society by the Industrial Revolution and 
the migration of peoplés oversets to a new 
world and overland to the Pacific, we find 
that as our society settles down there is a 
growing desire to express more formally our 
longing for God's help to Judge His peopie and 
in more and more places it is becoming the 
custom to celebrate the Red Mass to ask for 
that help. 

God blessed Solomon for having asked not 
Yor a long life or riches but rather for wis- 
dom, the beginning of which is reverence for 
the Lord, and made his reign one of peace 
and prosperity for his people. Such blessings 
we, too, can confidently expect if we pray in 
the same way, for Our Lord Himself has 
promised that all other things will be added 
unto us if we seek frst the kingdom of God 
and His justice. 

The virtue of wisdom for which we, like 
Solomon, pray is a great virtue which will 
enable us properly to use the conclusions of 
the various sciences which study the diverse 
facets of the human experience. Of this we 
haye great need, we who work with the law, 
the rules which guide the conduct of human 
beings living together in society. Dealing 
as we do with men and all their faults and 
foibles we cannot content ourselves with the 
conclusions of but one of the sciences, for 
example, of statistics, important as statistics 
may be to enable us to see trends. We have 
to deal with the individuals who come be- 
fore us, not with mere ciphers which add up 
to some conclusion as to the state of society 
in general. We may, and should, be con- 
scious of how society seems to be developing, 
but we have to do something about it by 
dealing with the individual before us, treat- 
ing him in such wise that when the statis- 
tician, working in his field, considers him as 
& cipher he will find our man on the 4ide of 
what ts better rather than what is worse for 
society as a whole, y 

The conclusions of the psychologist, too, 
can be of use to us insofar as they enable us 
to gain a better insight into the drives which 
Cause certain types of men to do certain 
things undef certain circumstances. These 
conclusions the legislator can use before the 
fact in attempting to draft laws which will 
provide a reasonable rule of human conduct. 
We cannot, however, be sure that stich a rule 
will get through to the mind of every in- 
dividual in society or that, having got 
through, it will operate more strongly than 
his emotions in a given situation. After the 
fact we can make use of the psychologist’s 
conclusions to help us determine how we 
can best deal with him who has transgressed 
the laws, when transgression there has al- 
Teady been. We cannot, however, be ab- 
solutely certain that our man’s impulses wil} 
be exactly the same again, much as we fear 
that they will. Again, therefore, we have to 
keep in mind that we are dealing with an 
individual, however much he may seem to 
conform to a type, 

We can, therefore, use the conclusions of 
these and other sciences as the need arises, 
but to fudge we need wisdom, the ability to 
consider and use the conclusions of many 
Sciences which cast each its different light 
Upon the different dark angles of the cases 
Which come before us. As a matter of fact, 
in our daily practice, we do have them pre- 
sented to us by those who have been duly 
Qualified as experts in the various sciences 
and then out of the welter of claims pro and 
Con by the various experts for each side who 
differ in their conclusions we must attempt 
to draw a final conclusion based upon the 
various mesne conclusions which have been 
Presented to us. 

it is in this way, slowly and laboriously, 
Case by case, that we come to set the pattern 
of our laws and of the society which they 
govern. This, indeed, is the great genius of 
the common lawyers, even ss it wes of the 
Great jurisconsults of the Roman law and 
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the decretalists of the canon law who, to the 
best of their ability, helped by God, solved 
the cases as they arose and thus built those 
great systems of law. 

There are, of course, those who would give 
us a design for social living from the lofty 
vantage point of their ivory towers. They 
would tell us how men ought to operate and 
then would seek to use all the power of so- 
ciety and of its courts to force men into the 
mold designed for them, Such social engi- 
neering, which attempts to use the law as 
engineers use their formulas on stresses and 
strains, overlooks an important fact. The 
engineer deals with material things and he 
can use his formulas to determine which will 
best stand up to the stresses of a given sit- 
uation. We lawyers must deal with the 
minds and hearts of free-willing men, with 
all their emotional impulses under a variety 
of circumstances. Our problems arise more 
frequently after a breach has occurred, when 
balance must be restored in the affairs of 
men, whereas the engineer's formulas are 
intended to avoid a break. Dealing with un- 
emotional steel and concrete he can set a 
bridge in place and tell society that it can 
safely cross it. Dealing with the variable 
drives of men we can only warn society that 
dangers may arise and that if they do we 
shall right the wrong by certain procedures 


~and the award of certain damages or the in- 


fliction of certain penalties. 

Freedom of the individual canot be per- 
mitted under such ivory-tower theories, as 
we have seen in the unfortunate parts of the 
world where they’are put into practice, but 
this is not the only defect of such an ap- 
proach to the problems of social control. 
There is the added lack of ability on the 
part of any one man or group of men to de- 
velop in an ivory tower a workable plan for 
society. As a résult, those who have been 
fitted into the mold and have begun to find 
some sort of tranquillity therein, are made 
to suffer from time to time when the mold 
is broken and reset as the planners get an- 
other and supposedly better idea of the way 
in which society should be organized. 

Only God could lay down a plan for the 
daily lives of His children here on earth 
which would be perfect in every detail, even 
as He has laid down a plan for them to 
attain their eternal salvation. Having en- 
dowed them, however, with the powers of 
intellect He has chosen to let them use those 
powers to work out the details of their daily 
living here on earth, expecting that like 
Solomon they would have the good sense 
to turn to Him for help to make the right 
decision, case by case. 

Freedom of the individual and, indecd, the 
tranquility of society seem far better pre- 
served under our traditional method of 
building the edifice of the law case by case 
until we have developed, as did the Roman 
and Canon law, a framework of rules which 
can stand the strains of a vast and continu- 
ally growing society. 

Thus have we worked out rules to safe- 
guard the physical security of a man’s body 
and his freedom from unreasonable restraints 
in moving about. We have řNkewise worked 
out rules to protect a man's property, land 
or chattels, from unreasonable invasions, 
direct or negligent. We have even succeeded 
in working out rules to protect a man’s repu- 
tation, at least to some extent. We are 
finding ways to protect him in his domestic 
and business relationships, though this lat- 
ter field is still unsettled as an after-effect 
of the upheaval caused by the industrial 
revolution which altered so drastically the 
Telationships between lord and man. 

This does not mean that we have achieved 
perfection, that we have no more to do 
than adapt old rules to new situations. We 
have, indeed, much to do to protect man 
from invasions-of his sensibilities, especially 
from invasions of his right of privacy, and we 
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have much to do In the fleld of business re- 
lationships, but, with God’s help which we 
seek this morning, we can add to our frame- 
work of rules and gradually enlarge the 
edifice of the law so that it will cover prop- 
erly these fields as well. 

In addition to this ever-expanding area of 
negative duties in which we attempt to see 
that there shall be no wrong without a 
remedy we may need, someday, to consider 
the area of positive duties, of beneficence in 
the broadest sense, which at present is cov- 
ered rather by the divine promise of an 
eternal reward than by the human threat of 
sanctions. 

The area of justice of which we have 
spoken thus far is that between man and 
man, but there are other areas, too, in which 
much progress has been made. Important 
is the area which covers the relationships of 
society to the individual, and equally im- 
portant is that which covers the relation- 
ships of the individual to society. 

The Founding Fathers took a great step 
forward when they reduced to writing the 
principles of the Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
against interference by the Government cer- 
tain rights of the individual. For the first 
time a government, even as it was formed, 
agreed that it would not invade certain rights 
for which men had had to fight against other 
governments for centuries. Even more im- 
pressive is the fact that these rights are re- 
spected in all persons, not just in citizens. 
In other words, they are guaranteed to all 
within our borders, whether they be guests 
or of the household. In this, it would seem, 
the vision of our founders was broader than 
that of the French framers of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citi- 
zen, at least if we may apply the rule of 
ejusdem generis. In how many parts of the 
world would this great vision of individual 
freedom from invasion by the state not call 
forth a sigh of longing, did men but have a 
chance to know of it. This, even more than 
our, for them presently unreachable, level of 
material well-being should awaken a longing 
to have their governments follow the example 
of ours. 

Having, however, achieved this stage of 
laying down rules which the state must not 
breach with damage to the individual we 
have to think through the problem of the 
duties which the state has on the positive 
side, to promote the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. All too often, historically, the state 
has thought of its rights and the individual's 
duties. We have established with a fair 
amount of clarity the individual's rights, so 
perhaps it is now time to go a step further 
and try to establish the state’s duties, as 
situations arise, case by case. 

In the field of the relationships of the in- 
Gividual to society the Founding Fathers had 
less to say. For one thing, their prime con- 
cern was in keeping the State from invading 
the rights of the individual. For another 
thing, they were optimistic enough to hope 
that having his freedom guaranteed the in- 
dividual would be alert to do his duties 
toward society so that it might never have 
an excuse to take back those freedoms, 
Taxes, of course, they expected the individual 
would pay to maintain the Government 
which protected him. They likewise ex- 
pected that in time of danger to the republic 
the individual would bear arms against an 
aggressor who would destroy all that he held 
dear, That the individual would help by his 
vote to form the general will they apparentiy 
took for granted, for having a right, which 
s0 many people lacked, of free expression of 
fiis will on public matters they apparently 
thought it inconceivable that he would fail 
to make use of it. How many individuals, 
indeed, in this world could not find it in 
their hearts to envy us our secret ballot? 

In all of these areas of justice, then, we 
stand much in need of that wisdom for 
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which we pray to God today. That we may 
be able to weigh carefully the conclusions 
from the various sciences given to us by 
expert witnesses as they are presented case 
by case, and to draw a final conclusion which 
will work justice between man and man, or 
between society and the individual, or be- 
tween the individual and society. Judging 
wisely in the separate cases which come 
before us we shall work out precedents 
which, with the approval of successive wise 
men considering similar cases and coming to 
the same or similar conclusions, will become 
a strong and solid rule making up part of 
the framework of the edifice of the law under 
which all our people can find a friendly shel- 
ter which while protecting them will not 
unduly restrict the liberties guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. 
For this, Lord, we earnestly pray. 


Reports to the President on Drought- 
Stricken Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS > : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 3 days the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council consisting of ranch- 
ers, farmers, and other parties interested 
held sessions in Wichita, Kans., for the 
purpose of submitting proposals that 
would alleviate and solve to some extent 
a critical situation that has come about 
because of the long drought in that re- 
gion. This organization has submitted 
several reports dealing with the subject 
matter. These reports were handed to 
the President for his further information 
on this subject matter. All of the re- 
ports deal v.ith the general subject of 
stabilizing agriculture and to some de- 
gree relieve severe hardships and soil 
losses occasioned by .the drought. 
Among these reports is one by a commit- 
tee headed by Arthur D. Weber, dean of 
agriculture at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans. Mr. Weber is also 
chairman, Great Plains Agricultural 
Council on Land Use Adjustments. 

Under unanimous consent I am enclos- 
ing his statement herewith. 

I am also including additional state- 
ments submitted to the President dealing 
with this subject matter. 

REPORT To THE PRESIDENT BY ARTHUR D. 
WEBER, DEAN OF AGRICULTURE, KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGE, MANHATTAN, KANS., AND CHAIR- 
MAN, GREAT PLAINS AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL, 
ON LAND-USE ADJUSTMENTS 

_ . The conference here in Wichita has given 
us another opportunity to review the highly 
important subject of land-use adjustment— 
one of the principal keys to stabilizing agri- 
culture in this region. 

In taking a new, hard look at the reasons 
why our farmers and ranchers are once again 
undergoing severe hardships and soil losses, 
we have reviewed the history of the Great 
Plains Agricultural Council. For more thai 
20 years, this body of leaders has been study- 
ing these problems and making recommenda- 
tions to help farmers and ranchers to better 
adapt their operations to the unstable climate 
characteristic of this region. 

It has become increasingly clear that any 
program for the area needs the local par- 
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ticipation of farmers themselves, including 
the planning and approval by the farm 
operators. 

In this meeting, It appears we will recon- 
firm many of the past findings and recom- 
mendations of the Great Plains Council. The 
urgency of helping farmers and_ ranchers 
move more rapidly into the kind of land 
use that will help to minimize the dam- 
aging effects of future droughts is receiving 
major attention, 

There is much cropland in the region that 
needs to be shifted into permanent cover 
of some kind. But a substantial acreage 
of the present cropland can be maintained 
in crops—if it is farmed more carefully and 
with an eye to the likelihood of droughts. 

It has been emphasized in this confer- 
ence that we know pretty well what kind 
of use and treatment our farm and ranch 
lands need for protection against wind ero- 
sion and other ravages of drought. We agree 
that many of the recommendations, but not 
all, have been adopted by farmers and ranch- 
ers. But we still need to expand research 
programs and get new Knowledge to farmers 
and ranchers as quickly as possible. 

We also agree that as more local people 
participate in planning for needed adjust- 
ments, the sooner we shall see them put 
into effect. We have reviewed and reas- 
sessed many of the devices that help achieve 
these adjustments, and find that most of 
them are within the framework of existing 
programs, 

The conference called by Secretary Ben- 
son in Denver in June 1955 was a joint 
meeting with the Great Plains Council, 
Many conclusions of our previous work were 
adopted by the meeting. Out of the 1955 
meeting came the Great Plains program for 
which your administration recommended 
legislation enacted by Congress. It appears 
that this meeting will urge that the pro- 
gram be rapidly pushed, 

The entire executive committee of the 
Great Plains Council was invited to this 
meeting. We are encouraged by the interest 
again being expressed in the work of the 
council; there are proposals under consid- 
eration that will strengthen our future work. 


Vice President Nixon’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nixon filed a most interesting 
and helpful report on the Hungarian 
refugee problem as a result of his recent 
trip to Austria and Germany. The Vice 
President has given us some excellent 
suggestions conzerning proposed legisla- 
tion in this field and I urge that all 
Members of the House study his report. 

Following is an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times which discusses his 
findings: 

VICE PRESIDENT NIxon’s REPORT 

A recommendation urging that in order to 
permit the immigration of our share of 
refugees from oppression in Hungary the 
immigration law be made more flexible is one 
of the principal features of the report to the 
Nation on his trip to Austria by Vice Presi- 
dent RicuHarp M. Nixon. For the Vice Presi- 
dent to make any sort of public report or 
recommendations is a novelty in the Amer- 
ican Government, but under the circum- 
Stances it ts a welcome one. 
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THE WHOLE PEOPLE 


The Vice President. representing as he does 
the whole people and not those of any State 
or district, is in a position to take a broader 
viewpoint than might be taken by any Sen- 
ator or Representative; and certainly the 
Nixon report shows no taint of sectionalism, 
or of partisanship. He makes a number of 
interesting points and provides an answer to 
those who fear that by taking in refugees at 
a wholesale rate we are opening the doors 
to possible subvyersives. 

Mr. Nixon notes that in the screening of 
the refugees immigration officers are given 
assistance through voluntary statements 
from other refugees, who are in the best posi- 
tion to know who may be Communists or 
spies among them. 

Another interesting point made by the 
Vice President is that while these people are 
refugees, few of whom were able to bring with 
them more than the clothing on their backs, 
they are not of the pauper class; and most of 
them are young and of types readily absorba- 
ble into our working forces. 

He quotes Mr. Herbert Hoover to this effect 
as follows: “The Hungarian refugees have 
proved by their courage and sacrifice that 
they are the traditional sort of persons who 
make Americans." 

SOME WILL RETURN 


Further, he notes that many will wish to 
return to Hungary, if and when conditions 
change there to permit freedom and self- 
government, so that their stay in other coun- 
tries may be only temporary. 

However, the majority of the 155,000 
Hungarians who have fled the Red terror 
have coming to the United States as their 
ultimate goal, and they have taken up tem- 
porary residence in other countries with the 
intention of coming to America when they 
can be admitted. 

For the reason that the number is indef- 
nite and that some 800 daily are still escaping 
from Hungary, Mr. Nixon makes the point 
that the United States should not fix, either 
by number or percentage, the quota that will 
eventually be admitted to the country. Such 
flexibility will evidently require an amend- 
ment to the McCarran-Walter Act and the 
Vice President recommends such a change. 
No doubt the recommendation is made after 
previous consultation with the President and 
with his approval. 

We will not know until President Eisen- 
hower makes his recommendation to Con- 
gress just what changes in the act will be 
requested, but it is hardly likely the Vice 
President would have spoken on the subject 
unless he knew his words would be welcome. 

THE TERROR IN HUNGARY 


The Vice President has no executive au- 
thority under our form of government, and 
no legislative authority save the sole one of 
casting a deciding vote in the Senate when 
there is a tle. It is the President who is 
given the duty of advising Congress. Hence, 
any recommendations made by the Vice Pres- 
ident would be presumption, unless author- 
ized by the President. Since Mr. Nixon is a 
full believer in teamwork, it.is safe to assume 
that such authorization was given. 

The Vice President prefaced his reporé with 
comment on the nature of the terror in Hun- 
gary in a few well-chosen and heartfelt 
words, which no doubt will cause howls of 
protest in Moscow. 

“The revolt of the courageous people of 
Hungary against their oppressors is one of 
the most significant events in the history of 
mankind,” said the Vice President. “* * * By 
their deeds, they sounded the death knell 
of international communism for all the world 
to hear.” x 

This is a prediction but one well-grounded. 
For the Hungarians have made unmistakable 
their attitude toward oppression and slavery; 
and no contention on the part of the Com- 
munists that the people living under com- 
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munism are happy or contented stands the 
slightest chance of being believed. 

The assertion in Moscow that the Hun- 
garian revolt was a plot by imperialists may 
do for home consumption, but probably the 
Russian people themselves know better. The 
message of Hungary will go reverberating 
through the corridors for a long time, until 
the freedom demanded by the revolters is 
finally realized. 


spinall States the Issces on Reclamation 
and Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
LI THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL, 
of Colorado, the chairman of our Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, made an outstanding speech at the 
National Reclamation Association an- 
nual convention in Salt Lake City on 
November 16, 1956. 

He clearly and forcefully set forth the 
main issues on national reclamation pol- 
icy and discussed those issues with clar- 
ity and good sense. I think our col- 
leagues will be interested in the speech 
on this important subject and, there- 
fore, ask permission to include it at this 
point in the RECORD, i 
COOPERATION IN RECLAMATION, BY HON. 

Warne -N. ASPINALL, or COLORANO, CHAIR- 

Man, Hovst SuDCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 

AND RECLAMATION 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, 
once again it is a happy and pleasing ex- 
perience for me to be here with the mem- 
bers and guests of the National Reclama- 
tion Association. A part of this pleasure, 
I fear, comes from some personal surprise. 
I thought it an honor to address this group 
last year. But, I must confess that only 
in being asked back a second time do I 
properly appreciate the honor. 

In thinking on what I might say to the 
many specialists of the water and water 
conservation and development field who are 
here, I could not help but wonder about the 
impact of what I said last year. Did I say 
80 little that you assumed I might do better, 
or did I say something of such value that 
it demands a second treatment? Whatever 
the reason, I am pleased to be here because 
this field—the use of our most precious of 
all resources—is one close to my heart. I 
know that it is a subject of daily impor- 
tance to all of you. For most of you, it 
is also the field of your labor, either in 
the dedication of your spare time—and by 
that we understand clearly that we mean 
time you cannot easily spare—or in your 
employment. This association has rendered 
@ great service to water conservation and 
development in the years of its life. We are 
èll aware, I-am sure, that it must meet 
freater demands in the future. It is of these 
demands that I propose to speak today. 

Tt is a valuable axiom of the physical 
sciences that for each force in one direc- 
tion, there is an equal and opposite force. 
It is on this principle that the outrush 
of hot gases from the turbine pushes the 
Jet forward at speeds almost beyond com- 
prehension—faster than the fired bullets 
from its own guns. We tend to forget, I 
think, that something of this same prin- 
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ciple spills over into the fleld of the arts 
of man and that governing and government 
is an art of man. 

What has this to do with water, with recla- 
mation, with this great body of believers, the 
National Reclamation Association? Just this. 
The success of the reclamation program in 
the past tends to create two opposing forces, 
one toward advances in the future, and the 
other toward opposition that might sound 
its.death knell. 

We cannot rest upon our efforts of yester- 
day. I know that none here plan to do so, 
but are we ready for the opposition we must 
meet tomorrow? 

Last year in my talk, I tried to give a short 
review of the reclamation program, what 
brought it into being, how it developed, how 
early problems were overcome, and where we 
stood at that time. As best I can today 
digest that address into a sentence or so, it is 
this: The Federal reclamation program began 
at the turn of the century as à natural and 
necessary outgrowth of the land disposal and 
development programs of the Nation. It 
grew slowly at first, but did much to settle 
the dry West. With the utilization of the 
multiple-purpose concept, it took new strides 
forward, yet met new opposition at almost 
every turn. The power end of multiple- 
purpose projects, for a time, seemed about 
to gobble up reclamation of which it, power, 
was but a creature. Federally produced 
power, accordingly, became a matter of great 
controversy. This remains at the present 
even though our sights are more. clearly on 
our primary goal which is land settlement 
and development, and use and conservation 
of water in an arid or semiarid region. 

In the year that has passed since I spoke 
to you, giant steps have been taken in the 
reclamation field. I take some personal pride 
in these great steps, not because I think that 
I am responsible to any appreciable degree, 
but rather because I was in a position to see 
the changing tide of battle as the lines 
formed and broke, reformed, and finally made 
the telling charge to victory. For me, it has 
been a great and rewarding experience to 
gerve as chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation and to 
sponsor some, and labor in the passage of 
other, great pieces of legislation. It has been 
a rewarding experience to work with my 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, the Honorable Cram ENGLE, of 
California, and his counterpart across the 
aisle, the Honorable A. L. MELER, of Nebraska. 
I cannot here list all the names of all of those 
who fought in these battles, but many of the 
patriots are here today. I miss, and we shall 
all miss in the years to come, the counsel 
and aid of our good friend, Senator Gene 
Millikin, of Colorado. It grieved me that we 
did not agree on some programs, such as 
Hells Canyon, but Senator Millikin was a 
tower of strength in the Senate and his 
talents will be sorely missed. I wish each 
man could be recognized, but I know that 
their names are known and appreciated by 
this audience. m 

What was achieved? First and foremost, 
the reclamation program was rescued from 
the doldrums and reestablished as an im- 
portant objective of the Federal Government. 

When the last Congress began its labor, 
great debate was raging over the reclama- 
tion program. From the administration had 
come a new viewpoint on water policy. The 
so-called new partnership program had been 
proposed. It was being argued and debated. 
Into this debate, the long-established foes 
of reclamation rushed with glee—they were 
happy to fish in these troubled waters. As 
® consequence of this debate, of a shift of 
attitude on the part of the administration, 
of the increased opportunity of opponents to 
sow doubt and discord, reclamation had been 
badly mangled. Expenditures which had 
reached $367 million in 1950 had dropped 
to less than $150 million by 1954. The big 
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factor, and it a part of the lack of executive 
push, was the absence of new authorized 
projects. The 82d Congress approved but 
one project, and the 83d authorized only a 
few small projects totaling about $56 million 
in estimated cost. 

Into this sea of uncertainty and strife, 
the 84th Congress pushed with vigor. For 
the most part, it ignored the debate on the 
so-called partnership program and pursued 
instead the tried and true of past policy. 
Thirty-five pieces of reclamation legislation 
were enacted into law in the most dramatic 
demonstration of faith in reclamation since 
its founding. Total new authorizations of 
about $1.16 billion were pushed into law. 
Largest of these authorizations was the $760 
million upper Colorado storage and develop- 
ment program—a program to insure to the 
four upper-basin States of the Colorado River 
the use of their water in the development 
of their Iand and other resources. Other 
significant projects were approved, including 
the Trinity in California, the Washoe in 
California and Nevada, the Ventura im Cali- 
fornia, the Crooked River in Oregon, the 
Little Wood River in Idaho, the Washita in 
Oklahoma, and others. 

We are not proud of this record for the 
sake of arecord. We are proud of it because 
we know that it is a contribution to the 
future strength and well-being of the areas 
affected and the Nation as a whole. Con- 
struction of these projects will bring under 
irrigation about 471,000 acres of new land 
and provide supplemental water to an addi- 
tional 805,000 acres. Some 1.5 million kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power capacity, gen- 
erating some 6.7 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electric power annually, will come on the 
line. Other values, including domestic 
water, flood control, fish and wildlife and 
recreation, will be served. These values 
would be enough for the Nation even if re- 
payment of construction costs were not pro- 
vided, And much of the repayment will be 
with interest. Reclamation has been re- 
established. Now we must make sure that 
we sustain these projects and that money for 
their actual construction is forthcoming as 
necessary. 

Second in importance, and may T say to 
many even first In importance, was the pas- 
sage of the Small Projects Act. Legislation 
of this concept had been before the Congress 
for a number of years. This association and 
its leadership looms large in the development 
of this program and in its passage. This ad- 
dition to traditional policy can take care of 
projects too large for individuals or associa- 
tions on a private basis, but which can be 
accomplished by local water users’ organiza- 
ions with some financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. This legislation estab- 
lishes simplified planning, review, and au- 
thorization procedures for sound but small 
projects, and provides financial assistance in 
the form of interest-free loans for irrigation 
and grants covering national benefits such 
as flood control. It will encourage the tra- 
ditional participation by local organizations 
and the States. The law carries the limita- 
tion that full reimbursement costs must be 
repaid in 50 years, and this will limit the 
number of feasible projects. However, it will 
be of great value in rehabilitation and bet- 
terment, or extension of existing projects, 

We now have the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, which does much to take care of soil- 
and-water conservation on individual farms, 
We now have the Water Facilities Act of the 
Farmers Home Administration providing 
benefits for small individual or associated 
water projects. Next in Hne comes the Small 
Projects Act and its blood cousin, the Small 
Watersheds Act. Beyond that, we have the 
regular reclamation program of the Depart- 
ment of the Interlor. With these programs, 
an energetic and sympathetic administra- 
tion, and traditional cooperation, the West, 
and the Nation, for that matter, should now 
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be able to meet its water and resource de- 
velopment needs. 

I confess that I have skipped rapidly over 
a vast territory. Most of you here will know 
the great obstacles that were met and oyver- 
come in each of these programs. In some, we 
had strong support from the administration, 
but in others we had disinterest, and in other 
cases, opposite. Each was strongly opposed 
by the usual phalanx of antireclamationists. 
We had, additionally, opposition to some of 
these programs from within what has always 
been the reclamation family. We had the 
problem of those who were concerned that 
these programs would add to our farm prob- 
lem and to our surpluses in that field, 
Stilli—tI wish to say here and now that the 
greatest opposition which we had can be laid 
to the debate which raged in and around the 
new partnership presentation of the adminis- 
tration. I do not say that the idea of true 
and equitable partnership has given us any 
trouble. Far from it, Partnership as such 
has been traditional with the reclamation 
program from its very beginning. 

What has caused much grief is a new tack 
in water policy which passes under the ban- 
ner of partnership. I refer to it as a banner 
or slogan, because we who are here today 
know that we have had cooperation, par- 
ticipation, joint local-State-National effort 
in reclamation for a long, long time. 

Having plunged into the icy waters of 
controversy, I proceed. However, as I assume 
the position of critic, let me first give well- 
deserved credit to the present executive de- 
partment in the ald and cooperation to the 
success which we had. I would not accept 
the responsibility of critic at this time if 
I did not think of water as our most precious 
resource. I assure all of you that I have 
no partisan ax to grind. Reclamation and 
water development has been one of our most 
treasured bipartisan programs in the West. 
We have all always tended to believe in, and 
give support to, Federal assistance for re- 
source development. I believe that we have 
no alternative. I believe with equal firmness, 
however, that the pressure for partnership, 
as it is interpreted in its extreme by the 
present administration, has done great dam- 
age to western development. If pursued as 
an established policy, and I remind you that 
it is not yet established policy, I see only 
trouble ahead for all of us. 

The greatest impact of the new policy 
presentation of the administration is that 
it is not partnership but rather partition- 
ship. It does not operate to bring groups 
together, as I conceive partnership, but rather 
to partition a program into several separate 
interests. It does not bring together those 
having a community of interest; rather it 
divides them into competing groups. It 
stifies a common goal. 

I do not think that this splintering is the 
unintended result of a possible program. It 
is the result of the very concept itself. I am 
convinced, in fact, that this very splintering 
was well understood by those who put this 
concept together, and that this splintering 
was one of the major purposes of the new 
look. 

The first question that came to me, and it 
took a long time for me to find an answer 
since I was working hard to move legisla- 
tion along a tried and proven pathway, the 
first question about this policy was: Why was 
it necessary at all? What has been wrong 
with our water-development policy that ne- 
cessitates a change? I could find no answer 
that satisfied me. I have yet to find one 
. that justifies the damage done. I'll grant 

that the new proposal achieves rather quickly 
an apparent decreaége in governmental out- 
lay—but are we to measure the success of a 
monumental program merely by how cheap 
it is in today’s budget? Are we to ignore 
recognized and proven measurable returns? 
I think not. The Nation's budget is far 
more than this year's figures of income and 
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outgo. It is also an accounting of the Na- 
tion's investment in itself. Cheap invest- 
ment is likely to bring cheap results. Miserly 
appropriations will bring miserly results, 
and if some other agency is to make up the 
funds, what have we saved in the Nation's 
budget? Precisely nothing, since the cost 
must still be met and must still be paid by 
the users of the services provided. The new 
argument, if appealing, is specious. Some- 
thing more solid is needed because it mani- 
festly saves no money to the users or con- 
sumers. Indeed, the most casual analysis of 
cost to the users of projects under the so- 
called new partnership program reveals that 
costs to them are greater. Even worse, not 
only are out-of-pocket costs greater for serv- 
ices provided, especially power, but the logs 
of resource potential is a cost that has not 
yet been calculated, nor has the cost of pro- 
viding necessary national facilities at alter- 
native sites been considered. 

It is stated that this program will give 
us more development of our resources since 
it will not need to depend upon uncertain 
Federal appropriations, And how does this 
assertion square with the facts? We have 
had less, not more, development. The most 
conspicuous example that we have today of 
this new policy approach is the Hells Canyon 
controversy. Apparently such project is to 
be developed by private interests without 
outlay by the Federal Government. Thus, 
we. as a Nation, are supposed to have gained. 
Unfortunately, we have not gained and, on 
the contrary, we have lost and I mean that 
all of us have lost. 

We have lost part of the immediate power- 
head, even if the three-dam plan is followed 
and the consensus seems to be that it will 
not be followed. Worse, we have lost valu- 
able upstream storage for downstream power 
production and thereby, a further loss of 
power is to be noted. Beyond that, we have 
lost valuable flood storage; and, that has a 
value which depends upon the vagaries of 
nature. We have lost also potential reclama- 
tion development on lands,that might have 
received financial assistance from the high 
dam. Also, by this change in emphasis and 
direction, it will be harder now to obtain 
necessary headwater storage on the Snake 
for existing uses. Finally, by this shift of 
program, we have dealt a body blow to the 
maximum and comprehensive development 
of the Columbia Basin—the greatest power 
storehouse left in the Nation. If I had 
partners like that, I would get out of such 
partnership with all possible speed. 

Speaking now as a lawyer, the so-called 
partnership program reminds me of a bitterly 
contested estate matter where one ends up 
with someone sawing a house in half, al- 
though the sawing in this case has been into 
more pieces. This great policy pronounce- 
ment has been an unwise and unnecessary 
intrusion of private interests into public 
policy. It has, as it was apparently designed 
to do, operated to the benefit of a few who 
will now be able to lay tribute upon public 
waters conyerted to private use. This is 
no way to develop our Nation’s resources. 

What was so wrong in the Northwest that 
we had to have a partitioning program of- 
fered? Nothing. Rather, it was a showplace 
of development, second only to the TVA area. 
Its very success, just as the success of the 
TVA had done, brought the upthrust of op- 
position which, with favorable political 
ground, was able to turn back the clock— 
clear back to the days before Teddy Roose- 
velt, Pinchot, and the elder Taft—back to 
the days when resources were considered 
mere prizes for the first favored individual 
to grab. 

Policies initiated under former President 
Theodore Roosevelt and nurtured with bi- 
partisan support over the dark years of con- 
test between private spoliation and unified 
basinwide development, were thrown out 
in a moment in payment for services ren- 
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dered in an election contest. The early lead- 
ers, and would that we had them back to 
retestify to their dreams, conceived of de- 
velopment as something which was to bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
and -not the greatest profit to the more for- 
tunate entrepreneur. Those earlier advo- 
cates of reclamation did not bother with 
specious arguments about public versus prl- 
vate, or local versus national. They did not 
waver before the stained flag of socialism. 
They believed in the comprehensive develop- 
ment of our Nation's rivers by the most prac- 
tical plan, regardiess of the name-calling by 
the opposition. 

But, after these great battles for TVA, 
for the Hoover Dam and its related develop- 
ments, for Bonneville and Grand Coulee, and 
for countless small projects scattered over 
the landscape of the Nation, we became ter- 
rified by scare words. It was discovered by 
the enemies of reclamation and conserva- 
tion programs that people had no particular 
feeling one way or another about public 
power * * * but that they were quite nat- 
urally opposed to socialism. Suddenly, the 
developing hand of Uncle Sam was charged 
with being “Red"—it was socialism to har- 
ness our resources under a program big 
enough and grand enough to do the job. 
Now we are to partition this development in 
the name of private and local development 
and give it the soothing sobriquet of “part- 
nership.” 

For all the shock job done to belittle and 
demean Federal development, it was not pos- 
sible to make a frontal assault upon proved 
operations. One couldn’t shoot the TVA or 
cleanse it directly in a bath of enterprise 
through sale, but someone could enter 
through the back door and institute a deal 
to break its back. Someone could starve 
its appropriations since that would make 
good political capital and help toward a bal- 
anced budget. Someone could do things more 
directly to the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and it now limps along, a mere shadow 
of the dynamic organization which reyitalized 
the Northwest and brought to it a power 
grid where each purchaser got his juice at 
the same price and a price low enough to 
open a virgin land. Now the backbone grid 
has osteomyelitis and it is getting homeo- 
pathic treatment—another dose of the same 
for the cure. 

You may be saying to yourselves, well you 
shouldn't complain. ‘The upper Colorado 
River project was carefully insulated from 
such assaults and was certified as pure and 
in the public interest for public develop- 
ment. Also, 35 pieces of nonpaftitionship 
(as presently defined) legislation were passed 
and the future of reclamation looks rather 
bright as a consequence—so why complain? 

Well, for many reasons. Primarily, the 
intended criticism, constructive I hope, is a 
deep and sincere objection to the promotion 
of a program which does damage to the best 
development of the Nation's resources. Fall- 
ing water in Utah, or Colorado, or New Mex- 
ico, or Wyoming is not different politically 
or policywise from water falling in Oregon, 
Washington, or Idaho, or on the interna- 
tional border along the St. Lawrence. It 
should, in each place, be developed for the 
maximum good for the maximum number— 
and without knee-bending for egghead de- 
bate about what is socialism and what is 
not—or whether private or public agencies 
are pure enough to enter a river canyon at 
point A as opposed to point B, A 

In the Tennessee Valley we got an absolute 
basin program of development. Political 
overtones now appear to make impossible a 
basin-type authority anywhere else and as 
a consequence, it is all that much harder to 
get a basinwide organization with sufficient 
efficiency, zeal, determination, and support 
to develop the area to its maximum. Why 
then add even more problems and institute 
& partitioning concept that splinters what 
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little unity which is left. The only answer 
is that the splintering must be desired by 
some interest. 

It is my understanding that this associa- 
tion over the years has favored unified basin- 
wide development without unnecessary con- 
cern for political overtones. I believe that 
it should emphatically reaffirm this goal and 
this philosophy. Partnership we have al- 
ways had and private enterprise parts of the 
unified development program we have al- 
Ways had. What we need to do now is fight 
this divisive, partitioning aspect of a pro- 
gram which gives the revenues to private in- 
terests for piecemeal and partial develop- 
ment of a river or its basin and leaves to the 
Public the expense of constructing nonreve- 
nue facilities. We have learned already on 
the Columbia that this lately announced 
program of public responsibility and con- 
struction means construction on sites where 
the expense is greater and where the damage 
to other values, such as fish or wildlife or 
wilderness, is much more. 

Those of you who have visited the Colum- 
bia Basin know firsthand what that long- 
Planned development cculd have meant. 
You can also understand what it would be 
like if Grand Coulee had been built undcr 
the so-called partnership concept of the 
last several years, Where would all the 
farms be? How would the situation have 
been in the Central Valley of California; or 
for that matter, even at Hoover Dam? . 

We believe in unified basinwide develop- 
ment. We have ample evidence that these 
great programs have paid great dividends 
not only to the area of operation but to the 
whole Nation. Let us reaffirm our support 
here and now for such programs which have 
brought to the Nation great successful 
achievements such as the Central Valley in 
California, the Hoover Dam complex, the 
partially developed Columbia Basin, and the 
presently authorized upper Colorado project, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an address delivered by the 
President of the United States on Jan- 
uary 15, 1957, in Wichita, Kans. The 
address was delivered at a meeting of 
farmers, ranchers, and agriculture work- 
ers from what’ is known as the Great 
Plains area comprising 15 Middle West- 
ern States. 

These farmers, ranchers, and other 
groups gathered for the purpose of plan- 
hing short-range as well as long-range 
programs to clleviate the distress occa- 
Sioned because of the drought that has 
Stricken the Great Plains area. The 
meeting was also attended by approxi- 
mately 10,000 additional people who 
gathered to hear the President. 
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The address was most encouraging and 
gave the farmers and ranchmen a real 
“lift” in their efforts to solve a most dif- 
ficult situation, Representatives of the 
groups present expressed their deep ap- 
preciation for the encouraging address 
from the President and for his visit to the 
great Midwest to view the situation first- 
hand. 

The President's address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and my friends, no one need 
go on a 3-day trip throughout the Great 
Plains to know that our country is faced in 
this region with a very great problem. Of 
all the things that have happened to me on 
this trip, none is so inspiring and encourag- 
ing as to meet with this group of representa- 
tives from 15 States, here for a serious 
3-day meeting—people contributing their 
time, their talents and their efforts to de- 
velop plans to help meet this problem—peo- 
ple that are practical farmers and ranchers— 
representatives of our great land grant col- 
leges—representatives of our Governors—of 
business—and so on. 

Now to you maybe I can bring one good 
message you may not have heard. This 
morning I was notified by Mr. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Railways, 
that the Western Association has agreed to 
continue its reduced prices for feed hauling 
until March 31. 

Incidentally, it might be a nice gesture on 
the part of your organization to send the 
railways a vote of thanks, 

We have had a firsthand look at this area— 
Secretary Benson, Secretary Seaton, and my- 
self. What has been most encouraging is the 
absence of defeatism in everybody’s attitude 
toward the problem. 

Everybody emphasizes that there are two 
problems: the short-range and the long- 
range. And the presence here today of the 
executive council of the Great Plains Execu- 
tive Council is more than heartening, to 
know that we are attacking the long-range 
problem, in the certainty that nothing that 
we do about alleviating present distress can 
of itself prevent the recurrence of the same 
situation if again we have a drought. 

Now I practically wanted to get up and 
start a cheering section of my own when I 
heard the remarks about the local Initiative, 
responsibility, and direction of these pro- 
grams, 

Iam one who fears control that is located 
too far from the scene of action, whether 
it be a commanding general operating in the 
field or whether it is Washington trying to 
produce and operate all of the programs that 
can affect you, the farmers in Kansas, in 
Montana, Arizona, and the other States. 

I would feel very disappointed, so long as 
I were part of the Federal Government, if 
you did not believe that always you have 
there a cheerful, willing partner, ready to 
do its best. But Government—Federal Gov- 
ernment—should be kept always—when it is 
humanly possible—as a partner, to partici- 
pate in a helpful way, but to keep the maxi- 
mum of responsibility and direction of action 
of operations in the local scene. Can we get 
the efficiency, the economy, that comes from 
someone who is spending his own time— 
sometimes his own money—in the project 
and is therefore looking for the greatest pos- 
sible returns? 

Now, two or three of the programs that are 
included in the budget—specific program—I 
will give just a short idea to you about them. 

One, we have asked in the budget for 
authority to use $25 million of the disaster 
loan revolving fund, to provide additional 
emergency feed assistance to farmers and 
ranchers in the drought areas. 

We have asked for the extension until 
June 30, 1958, of $25 million of the unobli- 
gated funds appropriated for agricultural 
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conservation, to enable Secretary Benson 
to make payments to farmers to carry out 
wind-erosion and other emergency conserya- 
tion measures. 

And then we have asked for an additional 
appropriation of $26 million, under title 1 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Act, primarily 
for refinancing farm indebtedness by direct 
loans. 

Now, I think it would be odd if I should 
come to a meeting such as this and not 
make some note of the satisfaction I feel 
in returning once again to the State where I 
was privileged to spend my boyhood and to 
grow to manhood. 

I think also that the satisfaction I feel 
in such a return is heightened by the knowl- 
edge that so many people have gathered to 
help in this great problem that faces our 
Nation and this particular area. 

And again, the fact that each person we 
have heard speak has emphasized the de- 
termination of his group that he representedd 
to do their part—of each State to do its 
part, so that working all together we can, 
in the true American tradition, get some- 
thing done without surrendering any of 
those great values for which under this 
Nation was founded—our private privileges 
and rights under the Constitution of 
America. 

There. has been some mention made of 
one or two of the programs to which I at- 
tach tremendous importance: Increased re- 
search, to get the knowledge from which 
we are going to base all of these integrated 
programs—business working with farmers, 
so as to produce a proper economy for the 
whole region. I was talking in several spots 
on this trip with people who seemed to know 
a little bit about the underground water ta- 
bles, but as quickly as I was about to ask a 
question in detail, they said, “Only research 
will give us the real knowledge we need on 
underground water.” And they always added, 
“Long, patient, exhaustive research.” No 
get-rich-quick program will solye this one. 
And we need to know. 

This is really one example of the kind of 
thing that we must do. I agree with what 
everybody has said about credit, the need 
for cheap credit—good credit—extended in 


‘such a way as to help the recipient and not 


ruin him. I beliéve in all of those other 
programs that have been stated here, and 
I am certain that when all of the reports 
that this body will produce are integrated 
with the encyclopedia of papers that I have 
collected on this trip, and studied in the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior, in 
the Small Business Administration, and all 
the others that are interested in this great 
problem, we are going to come up with 
additional programs that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can commend to you, to work with 
you in solving this problem, which I assure 
you we will solve. 


Holiday Recipe: Gas, Oil, Blood, and Mix 
Well 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most thought-provoking articles 
that has appeared in connection with 
the tremendous holiday death toll on the 
highways of America was written by Mr. 
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William J. Conway and appeared in the 
Birmingham News of December 28, 1956. 

Having served as chairman of the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Investigation of 
Highway Traffic Accidents which was 
authorized by House Resolution 357, I 
feel that the reading of this article can- 
not fail to impress upon all Americans 
the importance of continued vigilance 
and extra effort in the field of accident 
prevention on our highways. 

The article follows: 

Homar Recipe: Gas, Orn, Bioop, AND MIx 
WELL 
(By Wiliam J. Conway) 

Cnicaco, December 28.—Gas and oil and 
blood. 

‘Those three vital fluids are associated with 
the operation of our automobiles these days. 

And they spilled on highways during the 
Christmas weekend, when 706 Americans 
were killed and an estimated 24,000 others 
were injured in thousands of traffic acci- 
dents. 

The tally just had been completed when 
the National Safety Council brought forth 
a prediction of 490 fatalities during the New 
Year celebration. That would be a record 
for that holiday weekend. The Christmas 
total was an alitime high for any holiday 
period. 

NOTHING CAN BE DONE? 


To a newsman who has been counting the 
dead, in season, for 15 years the most dis- 
turbing thing about it is this: the abiding 
feeling that bumper harvests of bodies are 
inevitable. 

The experts make the forecasts. And, holi- 
day after holiday, the victims fulfill them. 

At any time the heavy loss of life is ‘‘appal- 
ling’—a term used by Michigan’s Goy. G. 
Mennen Williams—but Christmas adds in- 
congruous touches. 

You may have read early this week that 
two servicemen perished when their auto 
collided with another car near Hillsboro, 
N. C. The other car was aA a trailer 
laden with toys. 


BLOOD DRIPS ON THE HOLIDAY oe 


Across the continent In California a car 
plunged off a high road, scattering the dead, 
dying, and injured—and _ gaily-wrapped 
gif{ts—down a steep slope. Three of the pas- 
sengers were killed. The other three were 
badly hurt. They were on their way to a 
Christmas dinner. 

J. O. Musick, general manager of the Texas 
Safety Association, made this comment on 
the holiday season's huge toll: 

“If a man from outer space happened to 
pick up one of our newspapers Wednesday, 
he might conclude that the approved way of 
celebrating the coming of a new year in the 
United States is with sacrificial highway 
suicide.” 

Texas had 43 motor vehicle fatalities dur- 
ing the Christmas period. It ranked third, 
behind Illinois with 56 and California with 
73, 


WORSE THAN THE SAN FRANCISCO QUAKE 


A veteran police officer, Bernard R. Cald- 
well, California's Highway Patrol commis- 
sioner, described his State's yuletide carnage 
as “the most useless, extravagant dissipation 
of life I’ve ever seen.” 

More Americans perished on the streets 
and roads during the Christmas holiday than 
iu many of the major disasters of the auto- 
mobile age: such as the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire, with 452 dead; the 1937 Ohio- 
Mississippi River floods, with 360; the Texas 
City explosions, with 512. 

Why the heavy toll during the recent 
Christmas observance? Officials suggested 
many reasons, but the one cited most often 
Was speed, 
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The State division of traffic safety found 
that the most common of several causes in 
Iilinois was driving too fast for road condi- 
tions. Gov. William G. Stratton’s office 
summed it up as: “Too much horsepower, 
too much bad weather, too much speed.” 

SPEED AND ALCOHOL 


Chicago's traffic chief, Philip McGuire, re- 
ported drinking was the prime cause in 9 of 
12 fatal auto accidents there. 

“Carelessness and high speed were the big 
factors,” said Col. James R. Smith, com- 
mander of the State highway patrol in North 
Carolina, where 30 died. “Apparently a lot 
of people just let down and didn't pay much 
attention to safety warnings." 

Musick, the Texas safety executive, said 
drinking drivers and speeding bulked large 
in the grim accident picture. 

An NSC spokesman listed underlying 
factors as: 

1. The extra day, Most Christmas observ- 
ances since World War II has lasted 1, 2, or 
3 days. This time it ran 4 days. 

2. Heavy travel, estimated at a total of 
7 billion miles, as a result of the almost unl- 
versal urge to go home for Christmas. 

3. Weather that in much of the country 
was bad enough (sleet, rain, light snow) to 
slick roads but not bad enough to compel 
slow motoring. 

4. Drinking. 


EDUCATION CAN CUT TOLL 


What can be done? 

Some safety men say they have the know- 
how, but they must have the backing of civic 
leaders and the full cooperation of the public. 

Safety effort is split into three general 
categories—engineering (such as providing 
safe roads and safe cars), enforcement, and 
education. 

Education at times has had remarkable 
results. 

During the Christmas heliday period in 
North Dakota, for instance, no traffic deaths 
were reported. The superintendent of that 
State's highway patrol, Clark Monroe, cred- 
ited the perfect performance to safety mes- 
sages published by newspapers and broadcast 
by radio and TV stations for 10 days before 
the holiday period began. 

There has been education—on an occa- 
sional or frequent basis—in the press and on 
the air and in conferences ranging from the 
White House level down to State and local 
strata, But, except for World War II years 
when gasoline was rationed, motor-vehicle 
fatalities have topped 30 ,000 every year since 
the twenties. 

DRIVERS WRITE OWN TICKETS 

Probebly the heaviest concentrated barrage 
of safety messages was fired at motorists be- 
fore safe driving day, December 15, 1954. 
They apparently hit the target, the driver. 
Traffic deaths that day numbered only 51— 
half the dally average. 

“In the final analysis it's up to the driv- 
ets,” In the opinion of the NSC president, 
Ned H. Dearborn. 

But, until virtually all the drivers accept 
the responsibility, many State officials are 
going to rely on what they regard as their 
best day-in-and-day-out weapon—enforce- 
ment of the trafic laws. 

Some of the States again will put all avail- 
able troopers on road patrol duty during the 
weekend that starts today. 

PUT 'EM IN JAIL, SAYS KNIGHT 


Governor Williams, who labeled Michigan's 
34 Christmas period deaths “appalling,” or- 
dered State officials to work out a new and 
more drastic program for traffic control for 
the New Yeer celebration. 

California's aroused Gov, Goodwin J. 
Knight asserted slogans and soft-spoken 
persuasion are not enough. Looking ahead 
to next month's legislative session, he called 
for more stringent penalties, larger trained 
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enforcement forces, and greater uniformity 
and surety of punishment for offenders. He 
also urged judges to jail all drunk and reck- 
less drivers brought before them during the 
New Year's weekend. 


The 298 Steps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues the 
following article by Roscoe Drummond, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of Friday, January 4, 1957: 

Tue 298 STEPS 


WASHINGTON.—If an interplanetary visitor 
had dropped in on the United States any 
time’ during the year 1956, he could easily 
have gained the impressions, from glaring 
headlines and various incidents, that the 
American people were engaged in a bitter, 
dead-end controversy over whether a nation, 
dedicated to the proposition of political 
equality, can long exist—and may not. 

Fortunately it would be a false impres- 
sion. The exact opposite is the truth. The 
truth is that the American people are en- 
gaged in the rewarding process of realizing 
one of our greatest democratic promises, 
total political equality under law for all. We 
are making tremendous headway. 

The glaring headlines, telling of a mob 
threatening Negro children on the way to 
school, of hooded cross burners relighting 
some of their fires of resistance, of some goy- 
ernors seeking ways to evade the Supreme 
Court, do not reflect an insoluble problem; 
they reflect our cencentration upon solving 
the problem. 

We are solving it steadily, persistently, 
visibly, sometimes painfully. In gaging the 
struggle that still lies ahead it is well to look 
at some of the reassuring evidence of 
progress. 

The record of progress In civil rights from 
1948 to 1957 has been compiled by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee in New York, which, 
in so doing, has performed a valuable public 
service in helping us all to see this problem 
in perspective. It is an impressive story, 
factually told. Its central fact is that during 
the past 9 years there have been 298 separate, 
solid, significant actions—judicial, legisla- 
tive, administrative, and voluntary—taken 
by Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments and private groups all advancing and 
securing equal rights of citizenship in the 
following ways: 

Presidential orders that paved the way for 
integration in the armed services. 

State and local laws barring discrimina- 
tion on the job, in public housing, and in 
tax-supported colleges. 

Court rulings outlawing racial segregation 
in public schools and in a wide variety of 
public accommodations. 

Spontaneous actions of private citizens 
and groups to further political equality. 

Here are some of the steps which show 
American democracy in action, demonstrat- 
ing that it has within itself the seeds of 
adaptation and change and self-reform: 

United States Supreme Court sets aside 
death sentence of Georgia Negro because Jury 
was chosen on racial basis. 

Democratic State primaries opened to 
Negroes in Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas, 
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United States Supreme Court rules com- 
pulsory segregation in public schools is un- 
constitutional. 

Moyes toward desegregation are initiated 
in close to 1,000 school districts and units in 
Southern and border States. By October 
1956, desegregation is underway in 797 
school districts affecting 319,000 Negro and 
2 million white children. Some 110 of 208 
tox-supported southern colleges now admit 
Negro students. 

Poll of 15,000 southern college teachers re- 
veals that 70 percent favor integration in 
professional and graduate schools. 

Big league baseball teams start using Negro 
players and Pacific Coast League hires first 
Negro umpire, 

Discriminatory advertisements by employ- 
ment agencies rejected by tclephone direc- 
tories, 

Journal of American Medical Association 
drops designations by race and creed from 
situations wanted advertisements: 

Federal district court removes last restric- 
tion on the right of American Indians to vote. 

Miami erases color line in its library. 

Southern Presbyterian Church votes to ab- 
sorb colored presbyteries in white synods. 

National Press Club elects first Negro mem- 
ber. 

And so forth and so forth. 

Much remains to be done and on this point 
the preface to the American Jewish Com- 
mittee’s incandescent report rightly remarks: 

“Time and patience will be required to 
change practices that have long been the 
only accepted pattern for millions of Ameri- 
cans. But each passing year makes it in- 
creasingly clear that the clock will not be 
turned back—that America will continue its 
ever forward march toward ‘one Nation un- 
der God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.’ 


Pensions for the Self-Employed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


; OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Frank B. Common, Jr., Q. C., of Montreal, 
Canada, delivered on Tuesday, November 
13, 1956, before the Conference of the 
Canadian Tax Feundation held at Mont- 
real: 

PENSIONS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


The United Kingdom has been wrestling 
for some time with the problem of the in- 
equity which existed between the tax treat- 
ment of those who were able to participate in 
a tax deluctible contributory or noncontribu- 
tory pension plan and those who were not. 

It might be useful at this point to review 
generally the series of developments in the 
United Kingdom during the past few years 
leading up to the Finance Act of 1956 in 
which provision has been made for deducti- 
ble pension contributions by the self{f-em- 
ployed. 

In March 1949 a memorandum was submit- 
ted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the 
Law Society and the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales. This 
memorandum dealt with the problem of the 
professional man providing for his eventual 
retirement by savings out of income and 
compared and developed the inequity of his 
position as opposed to that of a salaried em- 
ployee who may benefit under an improved 
Pension scheme. The suggestion at that 
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time was that a self-employed person should 
be allowed to make deductions in computing 
his taxable income to the extent of premiums 
paid to secure a deferred annuity. 

In January 1950 the Attorney General of 
the United Kingdom stated that the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to consider the prob- 
lem of granting the same taxation reliefs on 
premiums paid by the self-employed. 

In February 1950 a memorandum was sub- 
mitted by the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants to the Tucker Committee on 
Trading Profits. These submissions were 
based again upon the inequitable and unjus- 
tified treatment of self-employed persons and 
recommended consideration of deferred an- 
nuities payable at age 65. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appointed 
a second Tucker Commission in August 1950. 
The terms of reference included a direction to 
consider this problem in respect of all per- 
sons holding an office or employment and 
individuals carrying on a profession or 
business. 

In March 1951 a memorandum was sub- 
mitted to the Second Tucker Committee by 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
recommending that deductible amounts be 
permitted to be set aside by self-employed 
persons out of their current earnings to 
secure an income or lump sum at retirement, 
all within defined limits, and that these con- 
tributions (deductible) and benefits (tax- 
able) should receive the same taxation treat- 
ment as is afforded to others. 

In February 1954 the report of the Second 
Tucker Committee was published and the 
case of the.self-employed person was con- 
sidered in chapter 6. The commfttee recog- 
nized the inequity. It reviewed an allegation 
that the claim ts for tax relief to be given on 
sayings out of income and pointed out that 
the relief which might be granted would not 


be entirely lost to the exchequer because the 


ultimate pension benefit becomes taxable 
when payment begins. The general con- 
clusion of the Committee was that a case had 
been made for the application to each of the 
four classes under consideration (the self- 
employed, the controlling directors, the part- 
time directors and the non-provided-for em- 
ployees) of the rules and benefits applicable 
to those entitled to participate in tax 
deductible pension plans with such modifica- 
tions as might appear to be necessary, The 
proposal of the Committee was that an in- 
dividual be allowed to contribute, out of 
his earned income each year, a deductible 
amount in the form of a single premium se- 
curing a specified amount of annuity at a 
specified retirement age. 

On April 6, 1954, Mr. Butler, in presenting 
the Budget, explained that there had not 
been sufficient time to consider the report 
of the Second Tucker Committee and the 
matter was left over for another year. 

Further representations were made during 
1955 and during that year the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits 
and Income was published. Paragraph 75 
of the Report indicated that the Commission 
felt that the principle of superannuation re- 
lief must go forward and the Commission 
endorsed the recommendations of the Second 
Tucker Committee. 

Mr. Gordon A. Hasking, in writing to tax 
practitioners in the periodical entitled ‘‘Tax- 
ation", Issued by the Association of Certified 
and Corporation Accountants of the United 
Kingdom, made reference to the wide range 
of self-employed people involved, including 
those engaged in the professions, art, com- 
merce, education, entertainment, sport, 
farming and distribution and other busi- 
nesses and he estimated that there were 
about 2 million people involved which, to- 
gether with other persons who are not in a 
position to benefit under existing plans, 
number 114% million as against 6 million 
already covered by pension schemes. He 
made several suggestions as to age limit, 
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amounts of deductions, etc., which must 
have been considered in preparing the 
Finance Act of 1956. He referred, as others 
did, to deferred annuities or reversionary 
annuities with insurance companies and 
privately administered schemes established 
by professional and other trade associations. 

A number of lawyers and others developed, 
in public addresses and articles, the im- 
portance of a tax deductible scheme and 
pointed to examples of the depressing and 
undesirable influence on those engaged in 
activity for their own account including the 
professional people, many of whom are being 
driven into public service and corporate 
employment. 

There was great rejoicing in the spring. 
of this year. Provision had been included in 
the 1956 budget for pensions for the self- 
employed with limits as to amount in pounds 
sterling or percentage of income, But there 
were many comments and criticisms. An 
article in the Economist of April 21, 1956, 
indicated that the limit of 500 pounds or 10 
percent of earned Income, whichever is less, 
was discriminatory when compared with 
other existing plans, as, for example, the 
limit of 15 percent which was‘then allowed 
to civil servants. 

Numerous articles appeared in other Eng- 
lish periodicals by accountants, economists, 
lawyers, and others and a number of com- 
ments and suggestions were made, several 
of which were adopted and appear in the 
Finance Act of 1956. For example, the prob- 
lem of fluctuating income was recognized and 
provision was made to permit a carry-for- 
ward portion of a deductible amount. 

The provisions dealing with retirement 
benefits for the self-employed are contained 
in sections 22 and 23 of part IIT of the act. 
Part III in effect provides that payments may 
be made from relevant earnings in each year 
and these relevant earnings may be described 
generally as earnings, profits, or income to 
which no pension attaches. If an individual 
has relevant earnings he must, in order to 
obtain benefit, pay a premium or a contri- 
bution under a contract approved by the 
Inland Revenue under section 22 of the act 
and such payment must be made to a life 
insurance company, a friendly society, or a 
trust scheme as defined in section 22. Gen- 
erally speaking a contract will not be ap- 
proved unless it conforms to the following 
conditions; 

(1) The contract must include a condi- 
tion that it cannot be surrendered, com- 
muted, or assigned; 

(2) It must not provide for a payment dur- 
ing the life of the individual except by way 
of a life annuity commencing between the 
ages of 60 and 70; and 

(3) It must not provide for payments on 
the death of the individual except an annu- 
ity to a widow or a widower or dependent 
of an amount not exceeding that which 
would have been payable to the individual 
or a return of the premiums or contribu- 
tions paid with or without interest. 

The section further provides that the Com- 
missioners may, if they think fit and subject 
to any conditions they think proper to im- 
pose, approve a contract otherwise satisfying 
the foregoing conditions, notwithstanding 
that the contract may provide for one or 
more of the following matters: 

(1) For the payment after the individual's 
death of an annuity to a dependent who is 
not a widow or widower of the individual; 

(2) A payment of an annuity commenc- 
ing before age 60 if the annuity is payable 
upon his becoming incapable through in- 
firmity of mind or body, to carry on his own 
occupation or any occupation of a similar 
nature for which he is trained; 

(3) If the individual's occupation is one 
in which persons customarily retire before 
attaining age 60 it will be in order for the 
annuity to commence before he attains 
that age, but not before he attains the age 
of 50; 
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to continue for a term certain (not exceed- 
ing 10 years) notwithstanding his death 
within that term or for the annuity to 
terminate or be suspended in certain cir- 
cumstances such as marriage or remarriage; 
and 

(5) Where the annuity ts to continue for 
a term certain, it may be assigned by will 
(an exception to the rule against assign- 
ments). < 

There is provision, of course, that the 
benefits of the annuity shall be taxable to 
the recipient. 

In addition to contracts issued by life- 
insurance companies or a friendly society 

. doing annuity business, trust schemes can 
be established for the purpose. Such 
echemes must be— 

1. Established under the law of the United 
Eingdom and administered under that law; 

2. Established for the benefit of individ- 
uals in a specific occupation or group of 
occupations; and 

3. Established under irrevocable trusts by 
a body comprised or representing a sub- 
stantial proportion of the people in that oc- 
cupation or occupations. 

The investment income of such a trust 
scheme is exempt from tax. 

The unfortunate part of the law relating 
to trust schemes is that any association 
or trade union may decide not to establish 
a scheme and preclude its members from 
the benefit of a choice. 

Once an individual has entered into an 
‘approved contract he can pay whatever 
premium or contribution is permitted. He 
is only permitted to obtain tax relief in 1 
year, however, up to various fixed maximum 
amounts in pounds sterling or as a maximum 
percentage of net relevant earnings and 
these amounts and percentages are related 
to the year of birth of the individual, for 
example, a person born in 1916 or later may 
deduct an amount of 750 pounds (or approxi- 
mately $2,000) or 10 percent of his net 
relevant earnings. 

There is also provision for contributions in 
reepect of past service with limitations, 

The act exempts from tax the investment 
income of lfe-insurance companies and 
trust schemes to the extent that it relates 
to the provision of retirement annuities for 
self-employed persons. 

Although the act has only recently come 
into effect, most of the life-insurance com- 
panies in the United Kingdom have de- 
veloped and are now offering a wide variety 
of deferred annuities with or Without re- 
version, with or without interest, and with 
or without profit. 

The plans are too numerous and too de- 
talled to describe at this time. 

Farly last month, Sir Edwin Herbert, who 
is the president fo the Law Society of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, advised me 
that the Law Society is considering a trust 
scheme for its members but the scheme has 
not yet been finalized. I know that the 
institutes of chartered accountants are do- 
ing the same thing. 


Inaugural Address of Governor James T. 
Blair of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the inaugural address 
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of James T. Blair, Jr., Missouri's 45th 

Governor, on the occasion of his inau- 

guration in the State Capitol in Jeffer- 

son City, Mo., on January 14, 1957. 

Asks DIVINE Gumance—Text or INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR JAMES T, BLA 

To the Members of the General Assembly of 
Missouri: 

On this solemn occasion I have just taken 
the obligation to support the Constitution 
of the United States and of the State of 
Missouri and to demrean myself faithfully in 
the office of governor of this State. Now I 
renew this pledge before this assemblage 
and before the whole people of Missouri, and 
I prayerfully ask for divine guidance to bring 
me the strength and the courage and the 
wisdom to discharge my responsibility 
in the way that is best for the welfare of our 
people. n 

Some speak of my selection as governor 
of this State as winning the governorship. 
In a sense that is true, but it is true only 
in a very superficial sense. Being chosen as 
governor to lead the people of this State 
calls not for exultation. It calls for an 
acknowledgment of the profound and far- 
reaching responsibilities that come to rest 
on the mind and the spirit of him who is 
to govern. My pledge is always to regard in 
that light the circumstance that I was 
chosen governor, and always to remember 
that the honor this high office brings to 
me can turn to dust and ashes if ever I 
let it be regarded in any other way. 

Traditionally inaugural occasions have 
been employed by governors to address the 
general asSembly. Today I salute the mem- 
bers of the general assembly, who were long 
my comrades-in-arms, as we now begin our 
association as coordinate representatives of 
separate branches of the goyernment of our 
State. 

I tender the affectionate regards of our 
people to the first citizen of Missouri, Harry 
8. Truman. 

To Gov. Phil M. Donnelly I tender the 
greetings of our people and their gratitude 
for his long and varied and great leadership. 
Our earnest prayer is for the health and 
happiness of Governor and Mrs. Donnelly as 
they retire to private life, and that God will 
watch over them in the days to come. 

To all assembled here and to all the people 
of Missouri I extend my greetings and the 
greetings of my wife and family. 

To every member of the general assembly 
I hold out the hand of fellowship and my 
sincerest assurance of cooperation with you 
to build a finer Missouri. 

As the constitution requires, my recom- 
mendations to the general assembly will be 
transmitted to you in my biennial message 
and from time to time in other messages. 
Today I refrain from reciting my recom- 
mendations because I do not want to hold 
you over long. 

May I say to you, the members of the gen- 
eral assembly, that I hope no one is more con- 
scious of the separateness of our three co- 
ordinate and independent branches of gov- 
ernment, the judical, the executive, and the 
legislative. Let me announce to you that I 
shall never overlook the independence of 
these three branches. Your governor has no 
right to do so. But you and I, the legislative 
and executive branches of our government, 
have a great responsibility facing us. Great 
problems are before you, and before me, and 
they bring to each of us great burdens. I 
want to cooperate with you, never to inter- 
fere, never shall I try to dictate, directly or 
indirectly, what laws you shall enact. Yours 
is the right, as your conscience tell you, to 
adopt or to reject any proposal for any law 
and I shall not forget it. But I recognize also, 
and I know you recognize, that as governor 
I have not only the right and the duty to 
recommend for your consideration laws I 
think ought to be adopted, but the right and 
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the duty to urge upon you laws I think are 
in the public interest. And I assure you, 
and our people, that I shall exercise that 
right and discharge that duty whenever I 
think I should. 

You and I are dedicated, of course, to the 
two-party system. We know the dictatorships 
and the tyrannies to which one-party sys- 
tems lead. We believe in political compaigns. 
We believe they should be conducted on par- 
ty lines. We want solutions of legislative 
questions forged out-on the anvil of public 
legislative debate. We want our legislative 
bodies divided. into majorities and into 
minorities. We are convinced that this di- 
vision leads each group to act as a brake on 
the other when it thinks the aims of the 
other are not in the public interest. We are 
convinced that this division leads each group 
to labor to keep the other always alert to its 
responsibilities to the people. We believe 
that no political party has the right to claim 
a monopoly on public morality or on devo- 
tion to the people or on ability always to 
serve them best. And we also believe that if 
we practice disunity for disunity’s own sake, 
or if we refuse to join together, majorities 
and minorities, when to do so serves the peo- 
ple best, we face the risk that one day our 
people may say, as people have said in other 
democracies, "A plague on both your houses.” 

Were I as wise as Solomon, all I might 
propose or try to do as governor could only 
be a futile effort if I did not have your 
confidence and support, On many of the 
problems that face us, the platforms and 
pledges of the candidates of both parties, 
as I have studied them, are in substantial 
agreement. They show that both parties 
have long since passed through the old 
struggles against antiquated political ideas, 
against the old-time conservatism, against 
ignorance of modern conditions and of mod- 
ern needs, against the idea that no man is 
his brother's keeper, the old struggles that 
in the past have too often been marked by 
hopeless disagreements within the branches 
of governments and between them. As I 
study the promises and pledgss of our two 
great parties, Democratic and Republican, 
made as they sought support for great dis- 
agreements, I discover vast areas in which 
all of us appear in full agreement. I believe 
you agree with me when I say this. Let me 
here promise you, as we labor together, that 
I will never do anything to confuse our prob- 
Jems or to endanger their solution by claim- 
ing unfair advantage for myself or party as 
we accomplish the aims on which we are all 
agreed. 

Your work is already demonstrating that 
we are working in harmony. It is demon- 
strating our realization that the day of blind 
partisanship and obstructionism is dead in 
Missouri, and our realization that our people 
do not favor such attitudes whether they 
come from a minority or a majority party, 
or from a governor. 

Before the commencement of your pres- 
ent session, you will recall that I attended 
the caucuses of both houses and offered you 
my cooperation as Governor and earnestly 
sought yours. Your response was, I assure 
you, heart warming to me. I know it was 
heart warming to our people. Member after 
member of both political parties agreed with 
me that we should join together on all issues 
which are not partisan in nature and which 
are in the interest of our people, and that we 
should go forward with our mutual Jabors 
for their salutary settlement. Already the 
assurances we exchanged have borne fruit. 
When you convened, many measures in the 
interest of all Missourians were introduced, 
many I intended recommending, and they 
were introduced with a witness that ap- 
pears unprecedented, and with the support 
of members of both of the great political 
parties. This was the kind of cooperation 
I hoped for when I attended your caucuses 
and spoke to you, and it is with this kind of 
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cooperation that you and T, the legislative 
and executive branches, can do what is 
wisest and best for the people. As Governor, 
and for the people of our State, as my first 
official act, I offer you my thanks. 

In this atmosphere of mutual undertak- 
ing, then, let us attack our problems, prob- 
lems relating to our universities and col- 
leges, our schools, mental héalth, retarded 
children, juvenile delinquency, assistance for 
the aged, agriculture, our resources and their 
déyelopment, public health, penal reform, 
leading wrongdoers into the right paths, the 
awful slaughter on our highways, roads, inde- 
terminate sentence and all of the other 
problems that confront us and call on us 
for our answers. Many, I think, can be solved 
during the current session. Some may re- 
quire postponement to a later session, but, in 
due time, by our labors and our perseverance, 
together we will solve them all. 

As we labor toward these ends, I earnestly 
request the press of this State to lend ex- 
traordinary effort to explaining to our people 
the serious issues that confront us and con- 
front them. For no matter how willing in- 
dividual citizens may be to support wise 
measures, they cannot gain a full under- 
standing of what is going on in Jefferson 
City without the fullest explanations from 
the press. Let the press encourage our peo- 
ple to send us their ideas and their objec- 
tions. And when I speak of the press, I speak 
not only of our metropolitan press but of all 
of their brethren in outstate Missouri. 

Beyond this, I earnestly request that each 
of your members will do his own utmost to 
educate and to inform his own constituency. 

I, too, have a duty to strive to keep the 
people of this State informed, and I promise 
not to negiect it. 

Let us remind those of our people who need 
reminding that this is the people’s govern- 
ment, and government is the people's re- 
sponsibility. Let us remind them that they 
owe it to themselves to inform themselves 
and to express themselves on every public 
measure. Let us remind them that our gov- 
ernment, however well intentioned, can be 
laggard unless they participate. Let us re- 
mind them that laggard citizenship is a brake 
on government's utmost. Let us call on 
them for their support when we are right and 
accept their criticisms when we are wrong. 
Let us remind them that they must watch, 
as a public duty, not only what we do in 
Jefferson City but what we fail to do. Let us 
tell them that we earnestly solicit their ad- 
vice and their assistance in ascertaining and 
in putting into law measures that are in 
their interest. Let us and the press and the 
whole people be alert to support what is right 
and alert to oppose what is wrong. Let us, 
as we seek to ascertain and provide for the 
needs of our State, always remind ourselves 
and remind our people that their resources 
are not inexhaustible, that there can be no 
advances without burdens, and that no serv- 
ice for them can be created or maintained or 
expanded without levying taxes on them. 
Let us remind them of the words of Thomas 
Jefferson: “I place economy among the first” 
and most important virtues, and public debt 
as the greatest of dangers to be feared. To 
preserve our independence, we must not let 
our leaders load us with perpetual debt. We 
must niake our choice between economy and 
liberty, or profusion and servitude. The 
same prudence, which in private life would 
forbid our paying our money for unexplained 
projects, forbids it in the disposition of pub- 
lic money. We must endeavor to reduce the 
government to the practice of rigid economy 
to avold burdening the people.” 

By all means, let us keep our commitments 
to our people, our pledge, and our promises. 


. But let us not levy any next tax until we 


have restudied all of the old. Let us search 
in the confines of our tax structure, and in 
all of its potentialities, unceasingly, until 
we can truly say we have discovered every 
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dollar ft was designed to produce and de- 
vised every means to collect it. Then only, 
and only if a need for new taxes is manifest, 
let us advocate an increase in the people’s 
burden, and then do it only in a way that 
is equitable to all, and do it with caution and 
with courage. 

Thursday last I made a formal public state- 
ment to this effect and I sent it to each of 
your members for you to consider. I am 
gratified that a proposal for a restudy of our 
tax structure is now pending before you, 
I know that your solicitude for our fiscal 
health will lead you to pursue it to the end. 
I think it can accomplish much. 

Finally, today, as I have spoken to, you, 
I thought that you might sense something 
of the nostalgia I feel for other times, for 
my old days in the general assembly, as a 
boy almost, or so it seems to me now, I was 
a member of the house of representatives, 
and almost 30 years ago I was majority floor 
leader of that body. Minutes ago, when I 
took the oath as Governor, I ended 8 years 
as presiding officer of the senate, I cannot 
look back over those years without the fond- 
est remembrances of the old friends in the 
legislative branch that I leave as I now begin 
to serve in another. Over the years I have 
met and served with great people in the gen- 
eral assembly, and I have formed great 
friendships I never will forget. 


And as I go now to the Governor’s office on 


this second floor, I say to you who will re- 
main in the legislative halls on the third 
floor, don’t let the second floor be a lonely 
place. 

Now all of us face our task. The future 
is filled with problem and with promise, 
Our journey of duty is long—and sometimes 
our road may be obscure. But, believe me, 
when I say I look forward to walking with 
you on that road. 


The Jews in Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to direct the 
attention of our colleagues to a fact sheet 
published by the Brooklyn Jewish Com- 
munity Council. I believe this is a most 
timely and important article: 

Fact SHEET ON EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT'S 

TREATMENT OF JEWS 


The following are some of the facts as 
reported by. the Jewish refugees from Egypt 
who were deported: 

1, All Jewish lawyers have been struck 
from the lists of the bar, Similar measures 
have not been taken against Jewish doctors 
or Jewish members of the stock exchange, 
presumably because they are still needed. 
All Jewish members of sports clubs have been 
deprived of their membership. 

2. A number of schools have been closed, 
including the French and British, which in 
fact many Jewish children attended. 

3. Anti-Jewish action is attributed to the 
military, who are still suffering from the 
shame of the defeat in 1948 and are obtaining 
satisfaction through measures directed 
against the Jews in Egypt. 

4. The Red Cross has endeavored to ob- 
tain visas and transit visas for stateless and 
foreign Jews, so far with very little success. 
Only very few stateless Jews have so far been 
able to leave Egypt. 
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5. Owners and managers come to their 
Offices and find the business or enterprise 
sealed. Bank accounts are frozen and no 
transactions with bonds and similar papers 
is permitted. To keep money at home is 
dangerous, since there are frequent searches. 

6. Force and violence are rarely used, but 
the conditions in the concentration camps 
are described as frightful. A common say- 
ing is that Farouk confiscated less and in- 
terned more, while.Nasser interns less but 
confiscates more. It is quite apparent that 
the chief objective in the whole action is to 
secure Jewish fortunes. 


7. All the power is in the hands of the 
military, or rather a military clique around 
Nasser. The new directors or controllers of 
Jewish and foreign businesses are all army 
officers, Permission to leave the country is 
granted not by civil servants but by army 
officers. Police posts are controlled by army 
officers. 


8. The anti-Semitism of the ruling groups 
in Egypt is in large measure attributed to 
the work of Nazis, hundreds of whom were 
brought from Germany by the Nasser Gov- 
ernment. There are also some who believe 
that to a smaller. extent it is the result of 
the influence of British officials and officers 
who could not forget that Britain had to 
leave Palestine. 

9. The procedure in general appeared to 
be that first a police officer visited all the 
houses in a street or a quarter and ascer- 
tained from the concierges how many Jews 
lived in the houses. The concierges were 
then instructed to order these Jews to appear 
at the police station the next day. At the 
police station the officers put on the appear- 
ance of not knowing exactly what was in- 
tended, and contented themselves with ask- 
ing each Jew for his name and address. 
Later the officers came to the houses and 
informed the Jews by word of mouth that 
they must leave Egypt within 3 days. Peo- 
ple so visited were either foreigners or state- 
less; in Ismailia, all such Jews were visited, 
No one received a written order of expulsion. 
The Jews then stormed the consulates, but 
with very rare exceptions failed to receive 
visas. When they reported this failure to 
the police, they were told that they could 
wait and that the orders for expulsion were 
suspended. The object of this procedure 
was to create anxiety and panic in the Jew- 
ish community. 
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Open Letter to tne President of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. HOLTZMAN., Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include at this point in the 
Record an article which appeared in 
the New York Times on January 15, 1957. 
The article sets forth a reprint of a 
letter to the President from the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III, and 
deals with the problem of the Egyptian- 
trained and commanded Fedayeen and 
its attacks on Israel. 

The letter demonstrates, as have so 
many others, and as so many well-in- 
formed individuals have pointed out, 
that no resolution is going to bé able 
to accomplish the desired results until 
the basic causes are disposed of. 
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The article follows: 
(AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED StaTes—Tuis Too Is THE ENEMY— 

‘Tue FEDAYEEN ATTACKS Are Acts OF AG- 

GRESSION 

MR. PRESIDENT: Profoundly appreciative of 
your deep concern to preserve the peace, we 
welcome your initiative in seeking to avert 
and halt Communist aggression in the Mid- 
dle East. 

In the context of that objective, we re- 
epectfully submit that the new policy to 
ensue from the current discussions, to be 
truly effective in averting World War III, 
must also take account of the means uti- 
lized by the Kremlin, other than direct So- 
viet military intervention, to take over this 
strategic region. 

From bases in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, 
F¥zyptian-trained and commanded Fedayeen 
are attacking Israel. 

Fifteen times in December, they organ- 
ized raids in Israel on hospitals, water in- 
etallations, powerplants, bridges, workers in 
the field—killing, wounding, plundering, 
eabotaging. 

This warfare is forbidden. It is shameful. 

It is a contravention of the armistice reso- 
lutions. 

It is deliberate defiance of the General 
Assembly resolution of November 2 calling 
on Israel and the Arab States both “to desist 
from raids across the armistice lines into 
neighboring territory.” 

In this revived and untrammeled attack on 
Israel by Nasser's creatures, executing the 
will of the Communists, there is an explicit 
threat to peace. 

On December 24, 1956, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment-controlled Radio Cairo admitted at 
one and the same time that Fedayeen bases 
existed in Gaza and that “if Israel prevented 
the use of Gaza bases, there are many other 
places which could be used for that purpose.” 

Thus it amplified a December 2 announce- 
ment that the Fedayeen command has de- 
cided to carry out a heavy campaign inside 
Israel in the coming winter. 

By December 24, Radio Cairo could boast: 
“The Government of Egypt is organizing 
Fedayeen and instilling them with readiness 
to fight’ and that other Arab governments 
“are training Fedayeen and instructing them 
in warfare which is neither forbidden nor 
shameful.” 

Are there two standards in the U. N.? 
| Are the Arab States to be permitted to 
faunt U. N. resolutions and to invite new 
warfare? 

By resolution, Israel's right to self-defense 
against the Fedayeen has been challenged. 

When and how is Israel's protection to be 
assured? 

For the Fedayeen are openly proclaimed 
by Nasser as the vanguard of the army of 
annihilation, mobilizing against Israel. 

This accelerated assault on Israel by Fe- 
dayeen dates from Nasser’s arms deal with 
the Soviets in 1955, receives its encourage- 
ment from Soviet protection and most re- 
cently from our Government's support of 
Nasser as the victim of aggression, instead 
of its leader, as he is in fact. 

‘The Fedayeen are paid Arab terrorist gangs, 
trained by Egypt for continuous hit-and-run 
warfare inside Israel. 

One thousand Fedayee units exist, it is es- 
timated. Five hundred Fedayeen are said 
to have escaped to~ Jordan when Israel 
marched on Gaza. 

Until Israel wiped out their pockets, Feday- 
een headquarters were in Gaza and the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

‘Today, the Fedayeen headquarters are the 
‘Egyptian Embassics in Jordan, Syria, and 
|Lebanon, where Egyptian commanders, in the 
‘guise -of military attachés, control the 
‘saboteurs. 
| The function of the Fedayeen is twofold— 
¡themselves to perform terrorist acts; and 
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to enlist local Arab citizens into espionage, 
sabotage, and terror. 

No settlement, no home, no vital installa- 
tion in Israel is secure from the marauders 
who strike and flee in the night. 

It was Nasser, himself, who, on May 29, 
1956, announced as the function of the Fed- 
ayeen Corps under Egyptian military direc- 
tion “to take vengeance on Israel.” 

Three months later on August 29, Nas- 
ser's Radio Cairo trumpeted that Fedayeen 
commanders in Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon 
were organizing a joint campaign against 
Israel. 

Between April and October 1956, the 
Fedayeen struck more than 40 times inside 
Israel's borders, killing, wounding, damaging 
waterworks and other installations, mining 
roads and railroads, destroying and terroriz- 
ing. 

Israel has already lost 450 dead, 1,000 
wounded in the raids by Fedayeen and other 
Arab attackers. 

In proportion to the size of Israel's popula- 
tion this is the equivalent to casualties for 
150,000 Americans, 

How much more should Israel be asked to 
endure? 

And who could insure that a harassed pop- 
ulation, left in isolation, will not again rise to 
defend homes and lives? 

These Fedayeen raids must be evaluated in 
the context of the accelerated call for the 
destruction of Israel proclaimed alike by 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Iraq; Russia’s un- 
interrupted supply of arms to Egypt and 
Syria; and equally important, Russia's own 
incitement against Israel as a way of further 
entrenching itself in the Middle East, 

Can we afford to stand by and do nothing— 
except to insist that Israel withdraw from 
Sinai, Gaza, and Tiran and thus invest Nas- 
ser with more power for himself and the 
Soviet Union, whose objectives he serves? 

The Fedayeen raids are acts of aggression. 
They should be so designated by the United 
Nations. 

Last April, General Burns, now head of the 
U. N. International Police Force, then chief 
of the U. N. Truce Supervision Organization, 
wrote Israel's Foreign Minister: “I consider 
that if Egypt has ordered these Fedayeen 
raids she has now put herself in the position 
of aggtessor.” 

Egypt not only ordered the raids—Nacser 
boasted of them. 

To delay is to encourage violence. To re- 
vert to the status quo ante is to rekindle 
fires that could easily lead to World War III. 
The U. N. must act with dispatch. To do less 
is dangerous anarchy, if not outright betrayal 
of the fundamental principles of the charter. 

By so doing, we curtail the power of Nasser, 
and with it that of the Soviet Union. For 
Nasser, founder and patron of the Fedayeen, 
serves the Soviet Union's ends—which is 
chaos, if not outright war, as you, yourself, 
have stated. 

The U. N. will act, if the United States, at 
your direction, Mr. President, takes the ini- 
tiative. Ending Arab aggression is a first 
step toward peace, the peace based on justice 
which you are seeking. 

Soctery For THE PREVENTION 

» or WorLD War III, 


Alabama Farm Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting held at Anniston, Ala., on De- 
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cember 11, 1956, various topics of interest 
to farmers of Alabama were discussed by 
the county agents of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, as follows: 

Extension work, what it is, how it oper- 
ates and some accomplishments, by J. E. 
Morriss, Elmore County. 

Accomplishments and improvements 
made in production of cotton, corn, beef 
cattle, dairying, hogs, poultry, and so 
forth, by L. C. Alsobrook, Dallas County. 

Seed certification, soil testing, com- 
munity clubs, and home demonstration 
clubs, by R. H, Kirkpatrick, Autauga 
County. 

Farm and Home Development, by H. L. 
Eubanks, St. Clair County. 

4-H Club Work, by J. R. Hubbard, 
Coosa County. : 

Information on what the county agent 
is expected to do and some of the things 
that county and assistant agents are 
having to do to make ends meet, by O. V. 
Hill, Talladega County. 

The role that extension service has 
played in getting Federal programs 
started and the operation of Federal 
agricultural programs in the counties, by 
H. Cowan, Clay County. 

At this meeting a report was presented 
which shows the tremendous progress 
that-is being made in Alabama agricul- 
ture. It is a very complete summary of 
activities and demonstrates the great 
contribution which agriculture is making 
to the economic stability of Alabama. 
Further, it shows the important work of 
the county agent and the Agricultural 
Extension Service at Auburn, Ala. I 
commend the reading of this report to 
everyone who desires to know of the im- 
portant contribution made by these un- 
selfish agencies—the county agents and 
the land grant colleges of the State of 
Alabama. 

‘The report follows: 

Your County AGENT ReporTs—ALABAMA FARM 
PROGRESS 


FOREWORD 


One day, just a littie less than 53 years ago, 
this country’s first county agent gathored a 
group of Texas farmers around him and dem- 
onstrated how to fight the new and devastat- 
ing boll weevil. That day marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in American agriculture, 
an era in which science has been so success- 
fully applied to farming methods that our 
people, both rural and urban, have prospered 
far beyond the dreams of a half century ago. 

Today's county agent, just like the first, 
serves by bringing to the farmer all the best 
know-how in agriculture. New and better 
ways of farming are the agent's stock-in- 
trade; a profitable and pleasant farm life 
is the goal he desires for those he serves. 


Your county agent is a member of the 
statewide agricultural extension service, 
which is one division of your land-grant col- 
lege, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He 
is employed cooperatively by the county, 
State, and Federal Governments. 

The extension division was created to teach 
farmers, homemakers, and young people 
knowledge gained in the research division of 
the college. The counties nre the extension's 
classrooms; the county agents, assistant 
county agents, home demonstration agents, 
and assistant home demonstration agents are 
its teachers. à 

Your county agent and his coworkers use 
demonstrations to prove the value of new 
methods in farming and homemaking. To 
supplement the demonstration—the basic 
teaching method—the agent uses farm visits, 
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meetings, press, radio, publications, etc., to 
give all people of his county latest research 
information. 

National acreage reduction programs have 
drastically lowered the amount of cotton and 
peanuts Alabama farmers can produce. To 
help offset the resulting loss of income, farm- 
ers are expanding other enterprises, such as 
livestock, poultry, forestry, etc. The change 
Irom a predominantly row-crop economy to 
one in which row crops are balanced with 
other enterprises involves a tremendous edu- 
cational process. The county agent is provid- 
ing leadership, imagination, and intensive 
assistance to farmers in this changing agri- 
culture, 

You may be interested in knowing that In 
1955 county agents assisted 163,933 Alabama 
farmers. with their operations; that home 
agents helped 110,487 women with home- 
making problems; that a total of 186,348 dif- 
ferent farm families were assisted in one or 
more ways. In addition, the agents worked 
with 130,463 4-H Club members in 3,009 local 
clubs. These 4-H'ers completed over 2 mil- 
lion projects in all phases of farming and 
homemaking. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that the agents, 
men and women, made a total of 234,496 
visits to farms and homes. Attendance at 
meetings held by the agents totaled 2,871,747. 
More than 675,000 publications containing 
information on farming and homemaking 
were distributed by the agents. 

The county agent cooperates with all agen- 
cles and groups that have as their objective 
the improvement of the State's economy, 
both rural and urban. 

Your county agent hopes that you will 
take just a few minutes to learn more about 
farm progress in Alabama—progress made 
through county agents’ helping farmers to 
apply research information to their farm- 
ing operations. This publication is far too 
brief to do more than hit the high spots; 
but even so, it carries the point that this 
State has made—and is continuing to 
make—sound advances in agriculture. 

COTTON 

Alabama farmers were averaging less than 
180 pounds of lint cotton per acre—and 
producing the Nation’s shortest staple 
length—in 1931 when county agents began 
stepping up cotton-production demonstra- 
tions and forming one-variety associations 
to improve the State's major cash crop. 

The agents were tremendously successful, 
The per acre cotton yield increased from a 
yearly average of 177 pounds in the 1928-32 
period to 325 in 1951-55. With cotton av- 
eraging 2514 cents and with the State's 
annual harvested acreage averaging 1,385,000 
in the 1951-55 period, the 148-pound-per- 
acre increase earned for farmers an. addi- 
tional $72 million each year in the period— 
or an average of $52 per acre. 

Twenty-five years ago 44 percent of all 
Alabama cotton was seven-eighths inch or 
less in staple length; today practically all 
the crop is longer than 1 inch. The in- 
crease in staple length brought Alabama 
farmers an additional $16 million in 1955 
alone. 

PEANUTS 

County agents in southeast Alabama have 
promoted improved peanut varieties, soil 
testing as a guide to better fertilization, thick 
spacing, and dusting to control Insects and 
-diseases. As a result, the per acre peanut 
yield climbed from 553 pounds (1928-32 an- 
nual average) to 839 in 1951-55. With pea- 
nuts averaging 10 cents a pound and with 
the State's harvested acreage averaging 
228,000 in the 1951-55 period, the 286 pounds 
per acre increase brought growers an addi- 
tional $6,520,000 each year in the period—or 
an average of $28.60 per acre. 

CORN 


Production practices recommended by 
county agents—better fertilization, proven 
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varieties, and thick spacing—enabled Ala- 
bama farmers to increase their annual per- 
acre corn average from 12.4 bushels in the 
1928-32 period to 19 bushels in 1951-55. 
With corn averaging $1.60 per bushel and the 
State's harvested acreage averaging 2,352,000 
in the 1951-55 period, the 6.6-bushels-per- 
acre increase meant an additional $24,837,- 
000 during each year in the perlod—or an 
average of $10.56 per acre. 
SOYBEANS 

During the 1929-33 period farmers grew an 
annual average of 8,000 acres of soybeans for 
oil and made 5t; bushels per acre. The State 
acreage climbed to an annual average of 
92.000 and the yield to 18.3 bushels in 1951— 
55 as the result of an intensive educational 
and promotional program by county agents 
in areas suited to soybean production. Thus 
& new, source of income was established on 
many farms. 

PASTURES 

When county agents started pasture dem- 
onstrations on preparing, fertilizing, liming, 
seeding, and managing during the early 
1930's there were very few improved pastures 
in the State. Since then 2 million acres of 
pasture have been improved, each acre of 
which is worth an average of at least $25 
annually, or a total of $50 million. In ad- 
dition, farmers now use more than 1 million 
acres of winter grazing crops and 1,500,000 
acres of summer grazing crops as a result of 
the long-time educational program, 

SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


For more than a third of a century, county 
agents have, promoted the use of winter 
legumes, terracing, land reclamation, and 
other engineering practices to improve and 
protect the soil. And today thousands of 
farmers have these practices as a regular part 
of their cropping programs. The value of 
increased crop yields due to winter legumes 


alone is estimated at over $160 million for, 


the period 1918-55. 

Because about 25 cents out of each dollar 
spent in crop production goes for fertilizer, 
county agents continually conduct educa- 
tional programs to promote wise use of fer- 
tilizer. Toward this end, the number of 
fertilizer grades has been reduced from 56 to 
about a dozen. Substitution of better fer- 
tilizer grades for inferlor grades in return- 
ing an estimated $20 million annually to 
Alabama farmers, 

. County agents have promoted soil testing 
to the extent that during the first 8 months 
of 1956 Alabama farmers sent 10,046 soil 
samples to the soll testing laboratory at 
Auburn for analysis and recommendations 
on fertilizers and lime. 

BEEF 


Since 1940 county agents have done an In- 
tensive and effective job in promoting beef 
cattle—in fact, according to official Govern- 
ment figures, a bigger job than that done in 
any other State. 

Beef cattle schools are among the excel- 
lent promotional devices used by county 
agents. Through these schools cattlemen 
have been sold on management practices, 
such as spraying to control external para- 
sites, drenching to control internal parasites, 
use of better purebred bulls, seasonal breed- 
ing, retention of best heifers for herd im- 
provement, and a year-round feed pro- 
duction progranr. The agents have secured 
the cooperation of civic and business lead- 
ers in promoting county and district fat 
stock shows for 4-H Club members and in 
promoting feeder and butchr calf shows and 
purebred shows. 

Since 1940 the agents have helped to or- 
ganize cattlemen's associations in every 
county in the State. These county groups 
have been confederated into the Alabama 
Cattlemen's Association with 5,000 members, 
These associations are used by county 
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agents to get cattlemen together to teach 
them improved beef cattle practices. 

Among other things, the table below shows 
that cash income from bef cattle was in- 
ooreee from $7,660,000 in 1940 to $54,184,000 

1955. 


Year Beef cows | Reef produc- Cash 
and heifers (tion (pounds)| receipts 
1940 144, 000. 139, 445,000 | $7, 660,000 
1045» 252, 000 214, 550, 000 | 22, 384, OW) 
1950 P: 1,000 | 247,215,000 | 37,019, 000 
Eo Dad a4 Der bs 778,000 | 434,400,000 | 54, 184, 000 


Great increases have also been made in the 
number of purebred herds in the State and 
also in the number of steers fed out in areas 
producing a surplus of corn. 

HOGS 

For years county agents have been helping 
hog growers solve their biggest single prob- 
lem—regaining their proportionate share of 
the total meat market by meeting consumer 
demands to eliminate overfat, lardy hogs. In 
addition, the agents have worked with farm- 
ers and 4-H Club members on other problems 
of breeding, feeding, and management, assist- 
ing them with the latest research informa- 
tion, through demonstrations, county hog 
school meetings, and numerous other teach- 
ing devices. 

Market hogs are now being grown by more 
Alabama farmers as a source of supplemental 
income than any other form of livestock. 
Pork cash sales climbed from $2,782,000 in 
1930 to $34,717,000 in 1955—an increase of 
$31,928,000, with a corresponding rise in the 
percentage of total farm income from 2.33 to 
7.6 in the period. Figures for 1950 were still 
higher than those for 1955, with cash sales 
amounting to $37,608,000 or 10 percent of all 
farm income. But in 1955 farmers experi- 
enced the most repid drop ever known in 
‘hog prices. They actually received a smaller 
percentage of parity than during the worst 
of the depression, which accounts for the 
reduced dollar volume of sales in 1955. 

DAIRYING 

County agents have emphasized better 
breeding and management, as well as the 
use of homegrown forage and grain to ob- 
tain greater and more economical milk pro- 
diction. 

In addition to work with adult farmers, the 
agents have a vigorous 4-H Club program in 
dairying which teaches youngsters how to be 
dairymen. More than 5,079 4-H boys and 
girls were assisted by agents In 1955 through 
regular 4-H projects, 

The promotional and educational work by 
county agents has brought results: In the 
past 7 years the number of dairy cattle on 
Alabama farms increased 5.3 percent, com- 
pared to decreases of 2.9 percent in the United 
States and 5.6 percent in the South Central 
States. During the same period the number 
of Alabama grade-A dairies rose to a total 
of 2,221, a 26 percent increase; and the num- 
ber of farms selling milk for manufa*turing 
to above 9,000. Income from dairy! 
climbed from $25 million in 1948 to $32 mil- 
lion in 1955. 

Since D. H. I. A. (Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association) work was reorganized by county 
agents in 1949, production per cow has in- 
creased 24 percent in D. H. I. A, herds—from 
4,756 pounds of milk in 1950 to 6,194 pounds 
in 1955. Figuring milk at $5 per 100 pounds, 
this 1,438-pound increase accounted for a 
yearly income rise of $72 per cow. 

SHEEP 


Because of internal parasites, the sheep 
industry nearly died out in Alabama, reach- 
ing a low of 12,000 ewes. With drastic acre- 
age controls in effect, the county agents have 
encouraged and expanded the sheep produc- 
tion program so as to increase farm income. 
There are now 55,000 ewes in the State. y 
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POULTRY 


Desirable management practices have been 
carried to the poultryman in many ways, In 
1955 alone, county agents throughout the 
State talked to 11,722 poultrymen in 189 
countywide meetings; to 8,589 in 370 com- 
munity meetings, and to over 122,000 on 
visits to farms. 

Many of today’s poultrymen learned the 
business while they were young, and poultry- 
men of the future are being trained daily. 
For several years, county agents in 32 coun- 
ties have conducted special 4-H Club pullet 
projects involving 40,000 birds and over 
300 boys and girls annually. Regular 4-H 
projects in poultry have been popular for 
years; 8,179 such projects were completed in 
1955. Demonstrations and good management 
practices were given to 29,732 4-H'ers in 829 
clubs last year. 

Poultry and eggs brought Alabama farm- 
ers $73,833,000 in 1955 and placed the indus- 
try second only to cotton as a source of cash 
farm income. In 1930 the poultry industry 
earned $17,200,000. 

In broiler production Alabama climbed 
from 16th place nationally in 1948 to fifth 
place in 1955 when growers sold 57 million 
birds for $44 million. Egg sales in 1955 
brought producers over $20 million, com- 
pared with $9 million in 1930, 

FORESTRY 


Since 1925 county agents haye included 
good forestry practices as a part of their 
educational program, At that time over 33 


percent of Alabama's 20 million acres of © 


woodlands burned annually. Work of the 
agents had cut this figure to 10 percent by 
1940. Since then the figure has been re- 
duced to 1% percent due to the agents’ 
efforts and a fine fire-protection organiza- 
tion. For each 1 percent reduction in burn- 
ing, woodland owners have been saved $1 
million. 

County agents have helped farmers and 
4-H Club members obtain over a million 
trees a year to plant an estimated 20,000 
acres to pines. The agents have established 
roadside demonstration areas to promote 
selective cutting, thinning, fire prevention, 
and timber stand improvement. Also they 
have assisted wood-using industries with 
forestry demonstrations, the selection of 
seed orchard sites, and seedling distribution. 


HOME GARDENS 


Farm families are urged to produce as 
many fruits and vegetables as possible for 
home use. This materially reduces the food 
bill and helps provide needed minerals and 
vitamins in the diet. In 1955 there were 
172,000 farms with home gardens valued at 
$200 each—a gross value of $34,400,000. 


COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE 


Improved methods: in fertilization, insect 
and disease control, and other practices 
recommended by county agents enabled 
farmers to: (1) Increase the average annual 
yield of early commercial Irish potatoes from 
132 bushels in the 5-year period, 1945-49, to 
163 bushels in 1950-54. Valued at $1.50 per 
bushel, this 31-bushel-per-acre increase 
added more than $1 million to the annual 
income of Alabama potato producers. (2) 
Increase their annual pecan production 45 
percent or from 12,500,000 pounds in 1945— 
49 to 18,200,000 in 1950-54, adding more 
than $1 million to their income. (3) De- 
velop à steadily expanding pimiento pepper 
industry until in 1955 there were approxi- 
mately 8,500 acres bringing farmers a gross 
income of more than $1,500,000. (4) To 
produce an estimated peach crop of 600,000 
bushels with a gross value of more than $2 


million in 1956. 
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Congestion in the Federal Courts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
gestion in our Federal courts and delays 
in the administration of justice is a vital 
problem. As a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I have introduced legis- 
lation calling for a complete study of our 
Federal judicial system along the lines of 
the study made of the executive branch 
of our Government by the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

I urge my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing address of Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., which he delivered at 
the annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Bar Presidents on August 26, 
1956, in Dallas, Tex. 

The article follows: 

Tue Prosiem or Backiocs—A NATIONAL 
SHORTCOMING IN OUR COURTS—BY HERBERT 
BROWNELL, JR., ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
I have been asked to discuss today what is 

unquestionably the most serious problem 

currently confronting our profession, the 
problem of congestion in the courts and de- 
lays in the administration of justice. 

The trial of any civil case, generally speak- 
ing, should take place not later than 6 
months from the time of filing of the case. 
In other words, if the judicial machinery 


“was doing the job it should, and allowing a 


period normally needed for pretrial prepara- 
tion, a case should be reached for hearing and 
adjudication 6 months after the complaint is 
filed. This situation prevails in England to- 
day, although not long ago a delay of 1 year 
was viewed with such alarm that steps were 
immediately taken to correct the situation. 

Statistics recently compiled by Shelden El- 
Nott, the Director of the Institute of Judicial 
Administration, New York Law Center, dis- 
close that in America, the nationwide aver- 
age, based on findings from some 97 State 
courts representing all States and larger 
cities, is 1 year from at issue to trial for jury 
cases and approximately 5 months for non- 
jury cases. I emphasize at issue because that 
time often has little relation to the time of 
filing a suit. These statistics further show 
thrat in metropolitan areas where the courts 
have jurisdiction of county populations in 
excess of 750,000, the average time through- 
out the Nation from at issue to trial in jury 
cases is 22 months, ranging from a high of 
63 months to a low of 4.5 months. 

In the Federal courts, the picture was 
equally bad if not worse. Statistics of the 
administrative office of the United States 
courts compiled in 1955 disclosed that the 
median time for disposition of the normal 
civil case terminated by trial in the 86 dis- 
tricts having solely Federal jurisdiction was 
146 months. In some districts a relay of 
4 years was the norm and in others a delay 
of 2 or 3 years was common. However, I am 
glad to note that Texas, and specifically the 
northern district here at Dallas, has the best 
record in the Nation with a median interval 
of only 4.4 months for the trial of any civil 
case. 

But most encouraging are the figures just 
compiled by the administrative office of the 
United States courts for the year ended June 
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30,1956. The number of new civil cases filed 
during that period was over 62,000 but termi- 
nations totaled Just under 67,000. In fact, 
3,000 more cases were filed during that 12- 
month period than during the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier, while terminations 
exceeded those of fiscal 1955 by 8,000, 

Of the civil cases filed during fiscal 1956, 
more than 21,000 involved the Federal Goy- 
ernment, either as plaintiff or defendant. 
Terminations of these types of cases totaled 
more than 24,000. Most encouraging was the 
situation in the southern district of New 
York which accounted, according to the ad- 
ministrative office, for a great deal of the 
decrease. The number of cases filed in that 
district, both Government and private, to- 
taled more than 56,000 but terminations 
totaled more than 7,000. Speaking solely of 
Government cases there, 975 were filed while 
1,400 were terminated. 

Nevertheless, a big job still lies ahead in 
the attack on backlog. Just what do the 
figures mean? 

Every citizen is a potential litigant. Few, 
however, have occasion to participate in a 
lawsuit more than once. To that litigant 
his case is unique and vitally important; 
it may have far-reaching consequences on his 
life. An inordinate delay may be the deci- 
sive factor in his appraisal of the adminis- 
tration of justice and the faith he reposes 
in the law to do justice. It is therefore 
essential, if we are to maintain the confi- 
dence of the people in our courts, that we 
find the means of eliminating delay which 
in some cases may result in a deprivation 
of justice. And it must be done without 
sacrificing in the interests of promptness 
any of our procedural and substantive safe- 
guards which are essential to our system 
of justice. Moreover, unless the legal pro- 
fession accepts the responsibility of putting 
its own house in order we will find the job 
being done by others for us, and in a manner 
that may not be entirely to our liking. 

The Department of Justice has been deep- 
ly concerned about the delay in getting a 
case disposed of in some districts. This 
special concern arises from the fact that the 
Government is a party to approximately €0 
percent of all cases, civil and criminal, that 
are tried in the Federal district courts each 
year. 

AN ALL-OUT DRIVE—A DOZEN. MAJOR STEPS 


An all-out backlog drive actually began 
moving under full steam in September of 
1954, although plans were laid from the day 
we assumed responsibility for Government 
litigation. We have had the active coopera- 
tion of the organized bar, the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, Federal judges, 
court administrators, the Congress, and 
others. 

First, we joined in the successful effort 
to secure an increase in the number of Fed- 
eral judges and adequate salaries and pen- 
sions for all Federal judges. Enactment of 
the pay-raise bill has made it possible to 
interest as Judges leading members of the 
bar, outstanding lawyers who heretofore 
could hardly be expected to accept appoint- 
ments to the bench unless they had inde- 
pendent means. 

Second, the prior practice of permitting 
United States attorneys to engage in the 
private practice of the law at the same: time 
they were holding public office was abolished. 
Then there were recruited in the United 


“States attorney's offices outstanding young: 


lawyers from leading firms in their com- 
munities and top men in their law schools. 
Salaries of the United States attorneys and 
their assistants were satisfactorily increased. 

Third, in order to give the same benefits 
to the home office in Washington, we in- 
stituted in 1954 an honor program of recruit- 
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ing outstanding young law graduates from 
all the leading law schools in the country. 
Initially we made 30 positions available for 
this program, but it has turned out so suc- 
cessfully that this year we expect to employ 
about 50 of these young graduates. 

This program has two main objectives: 
first, the Department: needs the service of 
young top-flight lawyers, and we are confi- 
dent that many who come with the idea of 
staying only a short time will recognize the 
importance of Government service, its many 
opportunities, and will elect to make a career 
of it. We recognized, too, that the legal 
profession as a whole will benefit by the 
intensive training and specialized knowledge 
of Government practices and procedure that 
these young people will carry with them if 
they elect to enter the private practice of 
law. 

Fourth, Congress responded to our request 
for funds to enlarge our staffs in the United 
States attorneys’ offices and in some of the 
departmental divisions. 

Fifth, we created a number of so-called 
task forces, composed of experienced at- 
torneys from the Department, who have 
been sent out to assist in those districts 
where the regular complement of lawyers 
was seriously overloaded with work. The 
result has been that substantial inroads have 
been made into the backlog problem where 
it was most acute. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of the task 
force system, a special team in the Tax Divi- 
sion was able to terminate 442 tax refund 
cases during a period of 10 months ending 
on June 30, 1956, as compared with the ter- 
mination of only 269 such cases during an 
equivalent 10 months’ period the year before. 
In the Civil Division, we were able to close 
in the Court of Claims alone, 226 cases in- 
volving $235 million. 

Sixth, we created an Executive Office of 
United States Attorneys which is analogous 
in many respects to the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. By a special 
IBM case reporting system, each United 
States attorney is now provided with the 
current status of every item under his juris- 
diction. Im this way we have been able to 
single out for special action delinquent cases, 
a5 well as other matters which might other- 
wise tend to get bogged down. It has also 
provided us with the information necessary 
to determine whether additional personnel 
or special task forces were required. This 
system similarly provides the same informa- 
tion to each Division in the Department. 
For the first time in the history of the De- 
partment we now have a complete picture 
of where we stand and what must be done. 

Seventh, in the Antitrust Division, an ac- 
celerated program is being carried forward 
to dispose of cases by the use of consent de- 
crees. Literally thousands of dollars of 
court work is being saved by our being able 
to negotiate consent settlements before trial. 
The public interest, both in the prompt dis- 
position of cases and in the early correction 
of restraints of trade, is not only fully in- 
sured by this procedure, but is promoted. 

Eighth, we have greatly enlarged the dis- 
cretion of the United States attorneys to 
settle thousands of cases without the neces- 
sity of weferring the matter to Washington 
for approval. This has eliminated much of 
the redtape which contributed to delays in 
the disposition of cases, as well as in keeping 
out of court many matters which might 
otherwise have needlessly added to the con- 
gestion in the courts, We are currently 
studying to see if a further enlargement of 
discretion in this area would be justified. 

Ninth, last fall and again this spring, the 
Department advised the Federal judges 
through the Judicial Conference that it was 
prepared to try cases during the summer 
months tn those courts where the judges be- 
lieved such a program would be feasible. We 
recognize, of course, that there are practical 
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dimiculties to be overcome. However, recent 
appropriations to permit the installation of 
air conditioning will be most helpful in this 
regard. Already a number of Federal courts 
have held summer sessions and others are 
planning to reconvene earlier in the fall than 
in the past. 

Tenth, our legislative program has con- 
tained a number of proposals which would 
materially assist in expediting the trial and 
disposition of cases. I regret to report that 
the three principal bills were not passed by 
the Congress: 

First, creation of a second group of addi- 
tional judgeships. Second, creation of a 
commission to study means for the codifi- 
cation and unification of foreign and do- 
mestic procedures relating to the examina- 
tion of witnesses, the introduction of for- 
eign documents in evidence, and the proof 
of foreign law. The unprecedented flood of 
domestic litigation since 1945 with interna- 
tional ramifications has posed baffling and 
sometimes insoluble problems with resultant 
impediments in both civil and criminal 
cases. Third, legislation to curtail the abuse 
of the writ of habeas corpus by narrowing 
the area in which applications can be made 
to lower Federal courts to review commit- 
ments under final decisions of State courts. 

Eleventh, improvements in the Immigra=- 
tion and Naturalization Service in the De- 
partment of Justice have been so widespread 
and effective as to cause a noticeable drop in 
the backlog of Government cases. The chief 
pertinent changes are the successful drive to 
stop the illegal entry of wetbacks across the 
Mexican border to a point where a scandalous 
breakdown of law enforcement has been cor- 
rected; and a humane change in procedure 
whereby deportation inquiries are started by 
an order to show cause instead of arrest, and 
a more liberal detention policy has emptied 
the old detention centers such as Ellis Is- 
land of all but a handful of cases, composed 
chiefly of subversives and bail-jumpers and 
deserting seamen. 

In fact, the administrative office of the 
United States courts reports that during 
fiscal 1956, the number of new criminal cases 
instituted totaled 28,739, as contrasted with 
the approximately 35,000 filed in fiscal 1955, 
And the administrative office says that prac- 
tically the entire decrease results from the 
reduced number of immigration cases. 


IN 22 MONTHS—A CUT OF 31 PERCENT 
When we first began this all important 


| drive on the backlog, there was a staggering 


total of 74,972 cases in court and legal mat- 
ters not actually in court, civil and criminal, 
pending In the United States attorneys’ of- 
fices. As of June 30, 1956, just 22 months 
later, this total has been cut by 23,552 cases 
and matters, a reduction of slightly over 31 
percent. The number of civil cases actually 
pending in court has decreased by 6,390, or 
over 27 percent, leaving the offices with ap- 
proximately 17,000 civil cases. This is the 
smallest number of pending civil cases since 
June 1946. Pending criminal cases, during 
the same period of time were reduced by 
3,030 cases, approximately 29 percent. This 
means that as of June 30, 1956, the United 
States attorneys had fewer criminal cases 
pending in court than at any time in the 
last 20 years. 

There has been another spectacular devel- 
opment which has resulted from this case 
backlog drive. ‘This has been the substan- 
tial increase in the amount of money that 
has been collected through the United States 
attorneys’ offices. During fiscal 1954, prior 
to the drive, $21,217,000 was collected. In 
the fiscal year just ended the figure was al- 
most doubled, and set an all-time record for 
the Department of $41,785,000. In opera- 
tional costs this means that for every dollar 
spent the return increased from $2.61 in 
fiscal 1954 to 63.75 in fiscal 1956. 

This program which I have outlined pri- 
marily concerns steps taken within the 
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framework of the Department of Justice with 
respect to Government litigation in the Fed- 
eral courts. However, in searching for the 
solution, and as our program was being de- 
veloped, it soon became apparent that the 
problem of delay must be attacked on all 
fronts if the optimum currency in litigation 
is to be achieved. 

The basic problem fs to overcome inertia, 
Perhaps the foremost cause of delay is a state 
of mind; lawyers and Judges have come to 
expect delay; they take it for granted and 
have adjusted their work habits accordingly. 
Even clients have reluctantly resigned them- 
selves to the situation. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary that such fundamental attitudes and 
concepts be changed, even though there may 
be some disagreement as to the means, or 
even the ends to be served. 

A second cause for delay has been the lack 
of coordination and cooperation among the 
many groups who have been independently 
working on this problem for years. Sporadic 
efforts here and there have resulted in some 
good, but they haye been overshadowed by 
the magnitude of the national shortcoming, 
which has become almost chronic, 

A third failure has been the inability, 
through lack of publicity and knowledge of 
the facts, to solidify public opinion and to 
obtain public support for changes which are 
necessary if the problem is to be solved. Iam 
firmly convinced that solutions would soon 
be forthcoming if the spotlight of public 
opinion, so much a part of our democratic 
system, was focused on the Judicial branch 
and the legal profession so that both their 
accomplishments and weakness were matters 
of public knowledge. Once the facts and the 
problems were exposed, corrective action 
would undoubtedly follow. 

In May of this year, upon my invitation, 
a conference on court congestion and delay 
was held at the Department of Justice. We 
invited the presidents of the bar associa- 
tions of all the States and larger cities, many 
of whom are here today, and the heads of 
other bar, judicial, and research organiza- 
tions, Ninety leaders of judicial, legal, and 
research organizations from every part of 
the country gathered to pool their knowledge 
and resources. For 2 days the subject was 
discussed in open forum, and a definitive 
program was adopted whereby the confer- 
ence, operating on a continuing basis, can 
prosecute a nationwide, all-out attack on 
delays in litigation. The conference will 
conduct its continuing work through an ex- 
ecutive committee to be selected by the At- 
torney General. 

The conference is unique in that it as- 
sembles together for the first time a large 
segment of the bench and bar in a coordi- 
nated program aimed at eliminating delays 
in litigation. During the ensuing year, the 
conference will receive, correlate, and report 
on the need for uniform State and Fed- 
eral judicial statistics; the possibility of ro- 
tuting judges to congested areas; the extent 
to which discovery procedures and pretrial 
conferences can be employed to shorten trial 
time; whether maximum efficiency in cal- 
endar procedures is being employed; the ex- 
tent to which the judge must exercise control 
over the progress of litigation; and last, but 
perhaps most important, the professional re- 
sponsibility of the bar to assist in accom- 
plishing these objectives. 

I stress this final point because the con- 
ference, in recognition of the importance it 
attached to cooperative action, unanimously 
adopted a resolution stating in part that “a 
cooperative, hard-working joint venture, par- 
ticipated in by all members of our profession 
in a resolute manner, and carried forward 
on a day-to-day basis, can materially reduce 
congestion in our courts in the very near 
future, with substantial improvement in the 
administration of Justice." 

In a very real sense each of us plays an 
essential working part in the procedures by 
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which justice is administered. Individually, 
and certainly as a group, by action or in- 
action, we greatly affect the character of the 
operation of the courts. Our conduct, collec- 
tively and individually, both in and out of 
court, must be directed to the end of expe- 
diting the disposition of cases and not to 
delaying or impeding their disposition. 

While understandably we all have a pro- 
fessional pride in the cases we handle or 
the clients we represent, we must be ever- 
mindful of the fact that ours is a public- 
service profession and that our responsibili- 
ties as officers of the court transcend our 
own private or pecuniary interests. We 
must no condone the docketing of cases 
when there is no intention of ever bringing 
them to trial—cases which are merely filed 
for harassment or other obstructive reasons. 
Stalling tactics, such as abuse of pretrial, 
discovery, and motion practice and the seek- 
ing of adjournments designed solely to wear 
down opponents, cannot be justified. Re- 
cently a study made in the southern district 
of New York showed that of 10,735 cases in 
backlog, over 5,100 were inactive. Of 6,000 
cases on the trial calendar, only in 800 did 
the lawyers on both sides say they were 
ready. This is not an isolated situation and 
it is only reasonable to assume that much 
of the backlog is attributable to dilatory 
tactics. 

Another contributing fact has been the 
tendency of some lawyers or firms to assume 
responsibility for more litigation than they 
can attend to on a current basis. This prob- 
lem became so acute in the District of Co- 
lumbia that it became necessary for the 
court to pass a rule forbidding adjournment 
to any lawyer when it appeared that he 
was handling more than 25 cases on the 
calendar. As lawyers, we should assume the 
lead in cutting the backlog and should not 
wait to be prodded into action by the courts. 

The task we have set for ourselves is by 
no means a simple one. Delay is not new 
in the law and had there been a ready solu- 
tion it would undoubtedly have been adopted 
long ago. But just as the present system 
resulted in part from lack of attention, it 
follows that constant attention may well be 
an effective countermeasure. If this organ- 
ization, and the others which have pledged 
their cooperation, will devote their time and 
energy, their organized skill and imaginative 
approach to the solution of this problem, 
then substantial inroads into the law's de- 
lay will inevitably follow. I am confident 
that this drive will accomplish its objective 
for as lawyers and leaders of our commu- 
nities we recognize that the strength of 
America les in the preservation and 
strengthening of our institutions of free- 
dom of which the impartial, effective, and 
prompt administration of justice is the 
cornerstone, 


What Is the Purpose, What Is the 
Meaning of This Vast Activity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following address of the 
noted and very able jurist, Hon. Simon 
E. Sobeloff, which he gave at the last 
Federal Bar Association annual banquet: 
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WHEAT Is THE PURPOSE, WHAT Is THE MEANING 
or THIS VAST ACTIVITY? 


(By Simon E. Sobeloff) 


There is one important subject that has 
been neglected by both political parties in 
their platforms. I have often wondered why 
some enterprising candidate, in his quest 
for votes, has not seriously proposed aboi- 
ishing after dinner speaking. It should be 
a popular issue. If such a pledge were made, 
and not forgotten after the election, it would 
save a lot of trouble to speakers and, what 
is more important, considerable discomfort 
to listeners. 

Some years ago, Mr. A. P, Herbert, who 
was a Member of Parliament and is not un- 
known in this country, wrote a poem about 
after dinner speeches. Let me read the text, 
slightly abbreviated: 

“The dog, considered a sagacious beast, 
Does not give tongue when he has had a 


feast. 

Nor does the cow go mooing round the 
mead 

To tell the world that she’s enjoyed her 
feed. 


Not eyen lions, I imagine, roar 

After a meal—unless they want some more. 

All nature has agreed that it is best, 

When fully fed, to ruminate and rest. 

The ancient Romans, flushed with food and 
wine, 

Decided it was wiser to recline. 

The cannibal, when he has had his fun, 

Does not propose the health of anyone. 

But modern man, by some malignant fate, 

When he has eaten, simply must orate; 

And those who don't though eager for 


repose, 

Must strain their ears for quantities of 
prose. 

This quaint old custom could be understood 

If all the speeches were extremely good. 

But it is not a very easy trade, 

And more than half of them were best not 
made. - 

Oh, may I live to hear the chairman say: 

‘Friends, you are welcome at our feast today. 

Enjoy yourselves, Good company—good 
cheer, 

And that's the only speech that you will 
hear.'” 


The Federal Bar Association is too con- 
servative a body to take such a revolutionary 
step as abolishing after-dinner speeches—at 
least I would not expect you to adopt the 
suggestion the first time it is made. If you 
should do it too promptly it might look like 
a refiection on my performance here tonight. 

As for myself, I had sworn on heart to give 
up speech making; but your good President 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Magidson met me when I 
was in a moment of weakness, M Dallas at the 
American Bar Association convention. They 
graciously invited me to address you this 
evening, and they are a fatally persuasive 
pair. I responded like a dipsomanic who had 
renounced alcohol but cannot resist the 
temptation to take Just one last drink. 

When I asked them what they wanted me 
to talk about they gayly said, “Oh, anything; 
just talk to us.” I was flattered by their 
amiable confidence in me, but when I pressed 
them they came through with no very likely 
suggestions. 

The more I thought about it the more 
keenly I suffered from a scarcity of ideas. 
In my deep melancholy I sought further 
guidance from another friend and was re- 
minded that the Federal Bar Association is 
interested in legislative proposals to amend 
the Administrative Procedures Act. Ishrank 
from this subject, because in my present po- 
sition I am expected to be antiseptically free 
from the taint of controversy. 

Then it occurred to me that you also have 
under consideration legislation designed to 
improve the lot of the government lawyer. 
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With that objective I am in enthusiastic ac- 
cord, but I did not feel that I could con- 
tribute to the Federal Bar Association any 
thoughts that were either new or interesting. 
And so it was with other promising ideas. 
‘They had to be scratched at the post, for on 
inspection they were found to be on the 
lengthy list of subjects forbidden for reason 
of prudence, 

It was then that I remembered an event 
that happened in a Maryland court. My 
friend Judge James Clark had before him for 
sentence a man whom the jury had just con- 
victed of passing forged checks. The judge 
locked over the defendant's record. It was 
long and it was bad. Addressing the con- 
victed man, the judge said, “I see you have 
been sentenced for forgery a number of 
times. The first time the sentence was sus- 
pended; you were given 2 years the next time 
and 3 years another; and twice you got 5 
years. These sentences seem to have done 
no good. I am afraid I'll have to impose a 
sentence in this case that will keep you from 
passing bad checks for a long time. The 
sentence of the court is 30 years in the peni- 
tentiary.” At this the defendant threw up 
his hands in horror. “Please, Judge,” he 
pleaded, “don't do that; I am 65 years old 
and I will never be able to serve out such a 
long sentence.” To which the judge sooth- 
ingly replied, “Now, my man, don’t apolo- 
gize—don't apologize—just do the best you 
can, 

Recalling that incident put an end to my 
Hamiet like doubts and vacillations. I de- 
cided that I'll just have to do the best I can. 
I decided to talk to you generally about 
Government administrators and their legal 
advisers, whose activities I had some occasion 
to observe in my work these past 244 years. 
A large part of my time and thought was 
taken up in considering the nature of the 
administrative process and its product. 
Much of what filters through the Solicitor 
General's Office pertains to the workings of 
Government administration. 

In all sincerity I can say that with a few 
unhappy exceptions I found among Govern- 
ment lawyers and administrators a high de- 
gree of selfiess dedication. By and large, 
there is true devotion to the essential task 
of achieving justice between man and man 
and between the Government and its citizens. 

The scope of Government regulation a few 
years ago was comparatively narrow. When 
we spoke of administrative agencies we 
thought of the ICC and the food and drug 
law enforcement. Along came the Federal 
Trade Commission, the FCC and SEC, NLRB, 
and the FPC. In the 1930's we got the AAA 
and NRA; in the war years there came trip- 
pingly WPA, OPA, OPS, and even that at- 
tractive generous girl, Fanny May, The 
Hoover Commission reports that 90 agencies 
regulate this or that business activity. The 
litigation in late years has been concerned 
increasingly with immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and matters in the sphere of personal 
rights and social security. 

What is the purpose, what is the meaning, 
of this vast activity? 

In a free land the primary business of Gov- 
ernment is to maintain order with justice. 
This is expressed in the majestic phrase we 
find chiseled above the entrance to the Su- 
preme Court: “Equal justice under law.” 
All other purposes of Government are sub- 
sidiary to this exalted objective. 

But Justice is an ideal not easily attained. 
In the first place, at times it cannot be read- 
lly identified. Honest men may reasonably 
differ, and often do differ, as to what are the 
requirements of justice in a particular situa- 
tion. Rare is the case that does not present 
a dilemma of this kind, for if the arrows all 
pointed in the same direction the likelihood 
is that litigation would be avoided. To per- 
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ceive the conflicting indicators and to decide 
which are entitled to superior weight is the 
task of the administrator. The complexity 
of competing claims is oftimes baffiing, and 
there is no electronic machine that will point 
to the correct answer. Modern science has 
developed marvelous contrivances to help us 
in our daily work, but to do justice requires 
Judgment, and there is no invention that will 
Substitute for the man in the process of 
Judgment. 

Unavoidably therefore, the human element 
enters. The quality of administration, like 
that of judicial action, is to some extent a 
reflection of the man engaged In it—their in- 
tellectual endowments, their educational at- 
tainments, their social background, their 
character, their courage, their diligence, their 
fense of dedication, their imaginativeness, 
even their idiosyncracies. 

No matter what theory you adopt as to the 
Scope of judicial review—and regardless of 
how you broaden the rules permitting courts 
to examine administrative action, it is and 
will remain true that judges should not and 
simply cannot, as a practical matter, scruti- 
nize everything administrators do. There 
will be a considerable area where courts can- 
not enter, either because they lack constitu- 
tional or statutory or other competence or 
the necessary manpower, or because the ex- 
pense involved forbids. 

If, therefore, out of proper deference to the 
Separation of powers, courts decline to inter- 
vene, this may not be the end of the problem. 
The litigation may be terminated, but it does 
hot neceesarily follow that justice has been 
done. At times one feels uneasily that 
though the forms have been observed and 
the correct sections have been quoted, jus- 
tice has not been done, but done in. 

Often Judges find themselves powerless to 
interfere, even though the result is harsh, 
Cruel, and outrageous. There are not my 
characterizations; the Supreme Court used 
them in a case not long ago, where it casti- 
gated the conduct under review but felt con- 
Strained to uphold its legality. Not all ad- 
Ministrators whose acts are thus denounced, 
but upheld by the judicial branch, Isarn 
from there denunciations. Some do endeay- 
or conscientiously to act with greater under- 
standing and sounder diecretion in future 
Cases. Others remember only that their 
conduct was declared legal; their ears tune 
Out the condemnations, and they interpret 
their success In court as a license to persist 
in their course till checked, And perhaps 
for a time they enjoy an immunity. 

More and more, as I observe the operation 
of government at its various levels, the truth 
is borne in upon me that the spirit with 
which a law is administered is no less im- 
Portant that the text itself. Experience 
teaches that a good law poorly administered, 
Cannot be expected to produce satisfactory 
results, It is equally true that even a de- 
fective Inw can be made tolerable if senti- 
Ments of justice and fairness and enlightened 
human feelings motivate those who admin- 
ister it. 

The laws that Government administrators 
and their lawyers are called upon to inter- 
pret and enforce relate not to abstractions. 
They affect human beings intimately and 
decisively in their freedoms, their posses- 
sions, their happiness, their very lives, 

By and large, there are two types of public 
administrators. There is the one who views 
things narrowly and unimaginatively. If 
One of this type concludes that by acting 
rigidly and with toughness he will still be 
within the rules, he is content to proceed 
in that manner with never a compunction 
as to the human consequences of what he 
is doing, There is the other type of ad- 
ministrator, who is perceptive of the effects 
Of his official action. His approach is from 
the opposite direction. He asks himself 
rather, “What is the true spirit of the law, 
acd how can I observe it without denatu- 
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rizing Justice?” This latter mood is one 
that needs to be encouraged, strengthen 
and deepened. - 

We know that the due process which the 
Constitution commands is not the same 
thing in the administrative area, as in the 
courts—procedures are necessarily differ- 
ent—but everywhere in Government the in- 
dispensable minimum requirement is fair- 
ness, 

No official in Government is at liberty 
to disregard the law; but insofar as he is 
permitted any latitude his discretion must 
be exercised, not capriciously or arbitrarily, 
but with judgment and compassion to avoid 
folly and needless injury and suffering. 

Not only is it vital to avoid arbitrary ac- 
tion, it is important also to avoid the ap- 
pearance of arbitrariness and caprice. It 
exasperates people beyond endurance to be 
handed a decision that gives no reasons. 
It smacks of highhandedness no matter how 
carefully the matter may have been con- 
sidered In camera, There is also a practical 
advantage when a public agency writes an 
opinion setting forth its reasons and show- 
ing how it reached its conclusions, When 
the reasoning of the administrators is left 
in obscurity, the reviewing judges have to 
gess. In such a situation some judges in- 
cline for that reason rather to sustain the 
administrative holding; but others tend 
more to reverse, on the very human hunch 
that if there were good reasons they would 
have been stated. If none are stated, Judges 
may fear the worst, and be apt to give less 
weight to the administrative holding. Even 
where the rule is to accept without reexami- 
nation findings of fact, the courts know 
that in many instances so-called facts are 
not strictly facts alone but Include a judg- 
ment as to their significance, So adminis- 
trative acts are more likely, not less likely, 
to survive In the courts if the opinion of 
the administrator is full and candid, and 
if the background of policy and expertise is 
made manifest. 

The thing for administrators and their 
legal counsel to guard against most is being 
excessively rigid and automatic in the ap- 
plication of the law—being too literal mind- 
ed. It is impossible to write directions 
whether by statute or regulations, to cover 
every situation, and it is not easy to frame 
them so as to assure that enforcement offi- 
cers, while adhering to the words, will not 
depart from their ‘spirit. The German field 
marshal, Von Moltke, placed a large sign 
in his headquarters in the room where he 
met with the generals on his staff. “If your 
orders can possibly be misunderstood,” the 
sign read, “you may be sure, they will be 
misunderstood.” 

A Government officer must seek to carry 
out his instructions with understanding of 
the nature of the process which he helps to 
operate, Obviously, if he is a good adminis- 
trator he will not allow himself consciously 
to commit injustice, soothing his conscience 
with a pretended justification, “Let some- 
body else correct my errors,” 

By and large the place to avoid Injustice 
and error is not at the end but at the begin- 
ning of the process, When matters come 
to court, it often is too late. The record 
has been made; the Government's position 
has been fixed. The best time to discrimi- 
nate between what is important and what is 
unimportant, what is reasonable and what 
is a strained application of the law, is not 
when the case reaches the appellate stage 
but much earlier. In a large area, the hear- 
ing officer—and even before him, the lawyer 
on the administrator's staff—has a more im- 
portant Influence in the attainment of com- 
mon sense and fairness than any review can 
assure, £ 

The administrator's job and that of his 
lawyer then is to observe the law and seek 
by every reasonable and honorable means 
to square the law with decency and justice. 
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When. administrators are understanding and 
fair minded, they can nearly always find a 
way to achieve both legality and justice. 
When they fail in this respect either from in- 
difference or excessive zeal, they sometimes 
invite adverse court decisions which hamper 
them in future administration. Instances 
are not unknown where Government agen- 
cies, like men and dogs, have been shot for 
their reputations. 

Another noteworthy admonition is that 
not every hardship that is legal is neces- 
sarily required by the law. There are many 
acts, not mandatorily required, which an 
official can legally do without interference; 
but that does not mean that he shouid re- 
sort to them if to do so would be foolish or 
oppressive. 

Some months ago in addressing a con- 
ference of United States attorneys I told 
them a story which will bear repeating. It 
is about an ignorant mountain boy whose 
knowledge extended only to simple numbers, 
and who could read nothing more. One day 
this youngster, driving a car at the site of a 
road construction job,-where traffic was di- 
verted from its normal course, became con- 
fused and found himself going in the wrong 
lane. A guard yelled, “Hey, young fella’, 
don't that sign tell you where to go?” “No,” 
was the answer, “that sign don't tell you 
nothing; you've got to read it.” “Well, 
what's the matter with you? Can't you 
read?” And the revealing answer came, “I 
can read how fer; I can’t read where to,” 

The lesson for us is plain. A government 
attorney, like the administrator he serves, 
wields great power. He owes it to his job 
@nd to the interests he touches to exercise 
discerning judgment. First, he must know 
his business. This is more than technical 
proficiency merely. It includes being reason- 
ably wel! informed about matters not directly 
related to his sector of the public business, 
But beyond this, when he initiates an action, 
he must try to know as well as he can in 
which direction this will take him and how 
far he will go. The Government is no place 
for a man who lacks a sense of justice or a 
fair perception of what is good government; 
and in the case of the departments that deal 
with people, I may add, mercy, which is a 
part of justice. 

So, the thing for government officials and 
their legal advisers to remember is that they 
are not engaged in a mechanical process, but 
are dealing with people and people's rights, 
To attain sound results they must not con- 
centrate only upon the ends in disregard of 
the means; neither should they consider the 
means employed without regard to the ends 
to be reached. He’ must be sensitive to both, 

My illustrious fellow townsman, the late 
Henry L. Mencken, commented from time to 
time with extraordinary frankness and pun- 
gency about public men and the way they 
transacted the public business. Irreverent 
and flippant thovgh he was nearly always, _ 
and sometimes downright cynical, we may 
enjoy his racy style and occasionally glean a 
gem of wisdom without adovting what is 
destructive in his criticism, He had some- 
thing interesting to say in defense of public 
administrators, I found this in a recently 
published collection edited by Prof, Malcolm 
Moos, of the Johns Hopkins University, en- 
titled, “A Carnival of Buncombe.” - 

“One encounters men," Mencken wrote, “so 
dreadful that it would be painful to describe 
them realistically. Nonetheless, the Govern- 
ment goes on. There is some disorder, but 
not enough to be uncomfortable. A certain 
amount of money is wasted, but not enough 
to bankrupt us. The laws'—this is Menck- 
en and not I speaking—"“are dishonest and 
idiotic, but it is easy to imagine worse. How 
are we to account for this? I can,” Mencken 
continues, “conjure up but two plausible 
theories. One is to the effect that the coun- 
try is actually under the protection of God, 
as many clergymen allege every Fourth of 
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July. The other is that the hated and re- 
viled bureaucracy must be a great deal more 
competent than it looks.” 

So wrote Mencken. From my vantage 
point, however, I am convinced that men in 
government deserve better than this adul- 
terated praise. They may not be as good as 
they occasionally claim, but they are infi- 
nitely better than bias and malice sometimes 
assumes to portray them. 

Governments are managed by men and are 
therefore inevitably affected by human 
faults; but governments can also be uplifted 
by what is good and noble in the nature of 
men. If those who legislate and those who 
administer and those who adjudicate—in 
short, if all of us—approach our respective 
tasks with an abiding consciousness of the 
high purpose with which we are identified, 
our performance will prove not unworthy. 


Supporting Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial with which I agree, 
entitled “Supporting Tito,” appearing in 
the December 21, 1956, issue of the Cath- 
olic Standard. 

I also include in my remarks 2 state- 
ment I recently released to the press on 
such a visit: 

SUPPORTING Trro 


To bolster Tito’s regime by inviting him to 
this country is a brutal repudiation of our 
principles and an insult to the Americans 
killed by Tito. This proposal would hardly 
be credible if the Government had not al- 
ready stated that it was giving “sympathetic 
consideration” to the invitation. It would 
also be a crushing doublecross of our very 
vigorous but silent allies in Yugoslavia and 
elsewhere who are working for the triumph 
of freedom and other human rights. Fur- 
thermore, it would be a disastrous rebuff to 
the brave Hungarians and Polish people who 
are resisting Communist regimes; it would 
confirm their worst fears about ineptitude 
and lack of assistance to them. 

Tito is a murderer of our own servicemen 
and a confederate of unknown degree with 
the Russian Reds. His “fight” with the Rus- 
sians may be, according to experts, a sham or 
a Trojan horse tactic to save communism. 
At the very least, he is an avowed Commu- 
nist whose differences with Russian Reds 
come from his boast that he is a purer and 
more genuine Red than they are. His Com- 
munist convictions are completely contrary 
to our principles and his perfidy is so well 
known even in Yugoslavia that his former 
lieutenant, Djilas, was jailed because he 
epoke out against it. 

Besides abandoning our unseen allies in 
Yugoslavia, the invitation to Tito would be a 
shocking and callous disregard of the gallant 
Hungarian and Polish peoples. Tito did not 
receive any loyal Hungarian refugees. His 
embassy received some refugee Reds (which 
later were either tricked or delivered over to 
the Russians) but his borders were not open 
to any loyal Hungarian refugees, 

An invitation to Tito would be a cata- 
strophic gesture of support to the collapsing 
Red regime. 
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Congressman JoHN W. McCorMAcK, ma- 
jority leader, in a statement today said, 
“It is dificult for me to believe that President 
Eisenhower is seriouly considering inviting 
Tito to visit the United States, or to permit 
an invitation to be extended to him as the 
guest of our country. There is a strong 
rumor to this effect which I hope is not cor- 
tect. The people of America are tolerant 
in having heads of some governments visit 
our country, but to invite Tito to come here 
is asking too much of them. 

“Whatever dealings our country has had 
with Tito have been purely on the basis of 
expediency, and his dealings with our coun- 
try has been on the same basis. 

“An official invitation to visit the United 
States would be resented by the American 
people, and properly so. They would con- 
sider it an insult. 

“In addition, the resentment of our people 
would make it more difficult to pass an effec- 
tive foreign assistance bill, as well as obtain 
the necessary appropriations. There are 
many other reasons why Tito should not be 
invited. The implications involved if he is 
invited are so great and grave that if con- 
templated, an invitation should not be ex- 
tended to him.” 


Why Do We Coddle Dictators and Finance 
Neutrals? 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article published by the Ameri- 
can Taxpayers Association should be of 
interest to every taxpayer in the United 
States: 

Wry Do We CODDLE DICTATORS AND FINANCE 
NEUTRALS? 

Recently many taxpayers haye asked us 
the $64,000 question. “Why does the 
United States Government take away from 
its citizens billions of dollars annually and 
give them the so-called -‘neutral’ nations 
headed by dictators like Tito, Nehru and 
Nasser?” It has always been a puzzle to us 
to find time and again among our public 
officials a tolerant, if not a fond, feeling for 
foreign dictators and neutrals. 

There are within the present administra- 
tion 2 fundamentally opposed views on 
what should be the American attitude and 
the American responsibility toward the 
neutral nations. One school of thought 
feels that the United States, as the richest 
Nation on earth and the leader of the free 
world, has an obligation to mect the massive 
demands of other nations; the other point 
of view is that American aid abroad should 
be based on American self-interest in terms 
of United States security, and beyond that 
our relations should be on the basis of mu- 
tual private trade. 

The second group accepts the fact that 
some situations are inescapable—that aid 
must be kept flowing to Korea and Formosa, 
for example, and to Turkey, where military 
positions are vital in relation to the Com- 
munist orbit. As to nations, such as India, 
which take a neutralist position, this second 
group believes United States expenditures 
should be limited. 

In the first group are bureaucrats who 
dreamed that foreign ald billions would buy 
a strong free world in which all is peace and 
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light. This dream still persists despite the 
fact that much of our foreign aid has re- 
sulted in “neutrals” which are weaker, more 
dependent and more anti-Western than eyer 
before. 

It is the sovereign right of any government 
or any people to choose the road of com- 
munism, socialism, or neutralism if that be 
their free choice. But they do not have the 
right to expect or to get long-term gifts and 
grants which keep adding debt and tax bur- 
dens to the American taxpayer almost to the 
point of destruction. Our economic system 
cannot survive prolonged burdens of build- 
ing a system of collective security and a sys- 
tem of “neutralism” at one and the same 
time. “Neutralists" should not receive the 
benefits and have none of the responsibili- 
ties of those in the collective-defense system. 
Such a program merely acts as an incentive 
to build up “fence sitters” in other parts pf 
the world. 

The “neutrals” who have been taking our 
money and holding their hands out for ad- 
ditional millions have been playing footsie 
with Russia and other satellite nations.- 
They have simply been playing one side 
against the other. P 

The lineup of nations getting aid from 
both United States and Russia is already 
long and growing longer. The list includes, 
among others, India, Egypt, Yugoslavia, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Ceylon, Cambodia, 
Burma, and Greece. 

Unfortunately, in Amcrica and In Western 
Europe there are still some persons on our 
side who believe it is wise to give away 
American taxpayers’ money to foreign gov- 
ernments without any strings. They drama- 
tize this as the way to win men’s minds and 
along with it comes the familiar denuncia- 
tion of military alliances. Yet, for what 
other purpose but military defense aré the 
American taxpayers supposed to make sacri- 
fices? The neutralist leaders are not respon- 
sible for the safety and security of American 
families. Only the American Government 
has that responsibility—and Congress has the 
duty of appropriating the money for that 


purpose, 

These neutralist leaders have shown that 
they are not men who can be trusted to keep 
an agreement. To them treaties and agree- 
ments are merely scraps of paper to be 
torn up. 

Secretary Dulles has declared there is no 
room’ in today’s world for neutralism. We 
will buy that. If nations want to be neutral 
as between freedom and slavery, all the bil- 
lions in America will not dissuade them. We 
ehould let them make their choice and go 
their way as we can go ours. 

It is certainly not America’s obligation at 
any time to build the economy of any coun- 
try if that country wants to embrace neutral- 
ism. Unless the people themselves in the 
countries aided want the protection of the 
western powers militarily and economically, 
there is no sense in offering aid. 

But, if other nations want to be friends of 
this country we'll be friends and glad to co- 
operate in giving aid within reason, but 
American taxpayers cannot be expected to 
sacrifice so that Russia's friends can have 
the good things of life. If American funds 
can be used effectively abroad to protect the 
people of the United States, let Congress ap- 
propriate on a selective basis. 

Sometimes what goes on In Washington 
doesn't. add up to commonsense. What 
puzzles the onlooker about these deals to 
give away so many millions to other gov- 
ernments to build dams, to construct high- 
ways, to establish irrigation projects, ete., is 
that the same high officials who do that with- 
out second thought absolutely refuse to util- 
ize the resources of our Treasury, to which 
we all have contributed, to do the same 
things at home and to develop our own coun< 
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try. We have exported the idea, we have 
exported funds from our Treasury, we have 
exported our engineering talent to the far 
corners of the earth, but what is good for 
them is no longer good for us. And of course 
the American taxpayer is footing the bills. 
Somehow it doesn’t make sense. 

What has the United States received in 
return for all this aid to neutralist countries 
and their leaders? Let's look at the record. 

We'll start with Nasser of Egypt. His pres- 
ent prominence is due to two facts—the fail- 
ure of the United States to follow through 
On its promise to provide funds to construct 
the Aswan Dam and his seizure of the Suez 
Canal. 

As we pointed out, in his message to Con- 
ress regarding foreign aid for the current 
fiscal year, the President requested long-term 
commitments—up to 10 years. Congres- 
sional committees were puzzled since appro- 
priations are on an annual basis and no Con- 
gress can bind a succeeding Congress in such 
manner. Administration witnesses were 
asked to explain what type of projects were 
included and the only one cited was the 
Aswan Dam. 

On December 10 last we offered to help 
finance the first phase of this $1.3 billion 
Project with a gift of $55 million; and the 
World Bank was to negotiate a loan of $200 
Million to start the project. As late as June, 
administration spokesmen were trying to per- 
Suade Congress that the Aswan Dam was a~ 
good investment. Then suddenly the admin- 
istration announced that it had withdrawn 

` Its offers when Nasser became chummy with 
Russia and Yugoslavia. Apparently, it was 
a bum idea from the beginning and our 
Government should have been able to discern 
that last December and certainly before June. 

During the past 5 years the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has been allocated a total of §116 
million in foreign aid. 

It is not being spoken out loud, but it is 
reported on good authority, that if Nasser 
accepts some kind of international contro! 
and operation of the Suez Canal, the United 
States is prepared to help him further finan- 
cially, This includes reopening talks on 
building the Aswan Dam. 

Our experience with our foreign-aid pro- 
Sram in Egypt should have been a warning 
of what could be expected. A 52-page Gen- 
eral Accounting Office report discloses activ- 
ities long before Egypt's arms deal with the 

‘Communists, her recognition of Red China 
and coolness toward the United States. This 
Teport shows that in 1953 we financed a 
$535,000 survey on Egypt's industrial poten- 
tial. In 1954 ICA signed agreements for re- 
Search and investigation in mining. totaling 
$175,000. Also, in 1954, we authorized $125,- 
000 to improve livestock breeding. In 1955 a 
Planned program of $20 million to help 
Egypt’s economic development was later 
Talsed to $40 million because of foreign pol- 
icy consideration. 

When United States aid was being pumped 
into Egypt Nasser planted the idea that Egypt 
Might be anxious to join a western defense 
Alliance if only the British would give up 
Suez first. And so, under pressure from the 
United States, the British got out of Suez and 
Nasser immediately nationalized the canal. 
Now we sre witnessing the results of a new 
Mistake in foreign policy. 

For a long time Nasser was a darling to 
Many of our diplomats and State Department 
Officials even after he made his arms deal 
With the Soviet Union. And he still contin- 
Ues to get aid from us. Foreign Aid Admin- 
istrator Hollister told the press that about 
$40 million in economic and technical assist- 
ance had been slated for Egypt as of June 30. 
For the year which started July 1 an addi- 
tional $27 million has been planned. He 
added “I have no intention of changing the 
Situation and cutting the flow unless the 
State Department decides otherwise.” He 
Said further the reduction in economic ald 
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which Congress voted “won't affect our rate 

of spending” and “We suffered very little.” 

Square that with his predictions of the dis- 

aster that would occur if Congress reduced 
the amounts requested. _ 

Next, take a look at Tito and Yugoslavia. 
We took a $1 billion gamble on Tito—that 
failed. And yet he fs listed for more millions 
in the coming months. In addition to the 
more than $1 billion of military and eco- 
nomic ald extended to Tito, the United States 
Export-Import Bank has loaned $55 million 
and the International Bank has loaned an- 
other $60 million. Tito owes Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland over $300 million; 
so these figures add up to the picture of an- 
other insolvent Communist paradise. 

Yugoslavia would not join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and in the 
United Nations their representative usually 
votes with Russia and the other satellite 
nations. After his recent palsy-walsy session 
in Russia, he pledged shoulder-to-shoulder 
fighting with that country in the event of 
another war. 

The United States has temporarily turned 
down another appeal from Yugoslavia for 
300.000 tons of wheat, because a special study 
of Yugoslay aid ordered by Congress is still 
in progress. 

The United States also has held up delivery 
of a reported 380 jet planes for Yugoslavia. 
The ICA said last month it could legally 
deliver such military equipment now but 
would hold up all but small routine and long- 
planned delivery because of the congressional 
action. What a pity. Against whom would 
he use them, since he will fight shoulder to 
shoulder with Russia? 

The free world has given to India in the 
past 5 years more than $1 billion. It includes 
a 1950 wheat loan of $190 million from the 
United States; American aid program $308 
million; 1956 farm loan deal $360 million; 
1955 nonmilitary aid $60 million; a‘ World 
Bank loan of $25 million; private aid $11.4 
million; and under the Colombo plan $100 
million, 

In addition, the signing of a $37.5 million 
loan was announced in July by the ICA. This 
is 75 percent of the $50 million in funds 
for development assistance allotted to India 
by the ICA during the 1956 fiscal year. The 
remaining quarter is an outright gift. 

American officials in New Delhi recently 
signed a new $14 million ald agreement under 
which this country will give—we repeat 
“give’—India 100,000 tons of steel and 6,000 
tons of DDT. We had already given India 
600,000 tons of steel but we'll bet very few 
Americans and few Indians know it. 

America's aid to India now totals more 
than $1 billion. By contrast, Russia's only 
contribution to India’s economy in recent 
years has been a $100 million loan to build 
a steel mill. 

When analyzed, the deal Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson has just concuded with India is 
one of the most remarkable government pro- 
granis of all times, 

Over a 3-year period the United States will 
transfer to India $360.1 million worth of 
American surplus farm products. In addi- 
tion, brokers will be paid in American dol- 
lars for handling this transaction and the 
American taxpayer, as usual, will put up $54.2 
million to pay the shipping costs. 

Uncle Sam paid more than $652 million of 
your tax dollars for this surplus under the 
farm support plan in effect, but what pay— 
if any—we receive will not be in dollars but 
in Indian rupees. And Uncle Sam isn’t even 
going to get many of them. 

About $54 million will be given back to 
India as an outright gift and $234 million will 
be loaned to India; the rest will be used to 
pay United States expenses in India and buy 
Indian goods. The purchases are not for the 
United States, needless to say; they are for 
other nations. All in all, then, the American 
taxpayer quite understandably thinks he is 
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getting rupee rooking. About the only 
thing the taxpayer gets is a slight reduction 
of a few dollars in the storage charges for 
this accumulated surplus. 

In return here is India’s record on issues 
dividing the United States and Russia: 
Nehru wants Formosa turned over to Com- 
munist China. He has tried for years to get 
Red China into the U.N. He also openly con- 
dones the murder and torture of American 
boys in Korea and Red China. He has op- 
posed every United States defense measure 
designed to keep the Communists in check 
anywhere. Americans helping to improve 
sanitation, directing school programs, work- 
ing on public health, farm improvement, 
transportation, and other projects in India 
are criticized openly as “representatives of 
western colonialism.” 

The neutralism of Mr. Nehru is mere eye- 
wash. There has not been a single instance 
in the last fateful years since the outbreak 
of the Korean war when the Indian Premier 
has not sided with the Communists. He has 
stuck his nose into the Suez dispute and his 
arrogant “mouthpiece,” Foreign Minister 
Menon, stands side by side with the “tin- 
horn” dictator Nasser and directs the battle 
against the United States, England, and 
France. . 

Now, let's take a look at Ceylon. Five 
years ago, in the midst of the Korean war, 
the government of Ceylon announced that it 
would ignore the Anglo-American embargo on 
war goods to Red China. Ceylon did just 
that. She deliberately sent rubber, which 
was Red China's crucial need at that time. 
No one knows how many Red Chinese trucks 
and bomber planes equipped with Ceylonese 
rubber went to war against the United States 
troops. / 

Then the Dulles regime made it clear 
Ceylon would never, never receive aid or other 
American favors so long as she continued her 
rubber trade with China. When Washington 
offered her foreign aid, conditioned on stop- 
ping the rubber shipments, Ceylon said “No.” 
In 1955 Ceylon still said “No.” 

Ceylon never gave an inch, but we did. 
We gave them 85 million a year, plus an 
atomic energy plant, plus the hand of Ameri- 
can friendship. We also constructed a power- 
ful radio station which we turned over to that 
country. 

The new Prime Minister got off to a fast 
start as south Asia's newest neutralist lead- 
er. He announced publicly that he would 
take no nonsense from either Great Britain, 
or from the United States. He says India’s 
Nehru has the right attitude. He announced 
that Britain’s naval base must go and the 
Voice of America station which broadcasts 
to a large area of Asia, will be strictly cen- 
sored and every program must be submitted 
in advance for approval of his communita- 
tions ministry. He is now reported to be 
negotiating with Russia for the use of the 
Station to spread Red propaganda. 

Of course he has announced that he will 
be willing to accept American economic aid 
provided that no strings are attached. He 
also will welcome aid from Soviet Russia 
and Red China, so he can, according to his 
ideas, be completely “neutral” in the aid 
line. This is what they call “true neutral- 
ism" in southern Asia. Russian delegations 
will be welcome. 

Ceylon and Czechoslovakia on August 16 
signed an agreement which covers 3 years 
for mutual economic cooperation, the first 
agreement of its kind ever entered into by 
Ceylon with a Communist country. 

In return for these insults the United 
States has offered Ceylon a gift of many 
thousands of tons of flour a year. The Prime 
Minister said the value of the gift was about 
$1.5 million and will be handled by an organi- 
zation which is already ‘distributing milk 
given earlier to schools in Ceylon by the 
United States. 

Laos has turned its back on United States 
in favor of its Communist neighbors and 
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Communist control fs already complete in 
two provinces, despite United States aid 
and United States arms. It has promised 
Communist China it will steer clear of all 
nilitary alliances. This action climaxed 
the Premier's visit to Red China. He re- 
affirmed a policy of peace and neutrality 
and said his country would never permit 
foreign military bases on its soil; all this, in 
spite of the fact that the United States is 
pouring in aid to the tune of $50 million 
® year. 

Cambodia recently announced that it 
would continue its policy of neutrality and 
accept unconditional aid from any source. 
The Premier said a 2-year economic-devel- 
opment plan was ready to start thanks to 
promised aid from the United States and 
from new friends such as Red China, Poland, 
and Russia. 

Tunisia is the next neutral to become a 

loan client. The Tunisian Premier declares 
that to carry out his program Tunisia will 
need $285 million in external aid each year 
for the next 10 years to get on its feet. You 
guessed it. Uncle Sam is to be the sucker 
again, 
President Sukarno, of Indonesia, received 
a warm welcome and promised aid on his 
recent visit to this country. Now he and 
his staff are touring Russia and Red China, 
where the red carpet was rolled out. He 
expects Red suvport for Indonesia's claims 
to Dutch New Guinea. Sse how they work 
both sides of the street. 

And so it goee—on and on endlessly; with 
American taxpayers picking up the tab al- 


ways. 

we are told that the security of the United 
States at present depends on airbases in 
foreign countries, built by American money, 
equipped with American planes and weap- 
ons, and manned by American personnel, 
They cost us many billions, but we are 
running into trcuble on them everywhere. 

Iceland has told us to get out; Saudi Ara- 
bia wants a new contract; Asian and Oki- 
nawan bases are pet targets of anti-Ameri- 
can agitators; England, for some time, has 
been hinting that we should give up our air- 
bases in that country; Spain is demanding 
more money and more concessions; in Libya 
‘Soviet agents are already working hard to 
push us out; Morocco now has independ- 
ence and has set a very stiff price for use 
of our airbase; pressures for us to vacate 
the big airbase in Tripoli are growing; there 
is also trouble in Cyprus and other points. 
You can look at our airbases from the North 
Atlantic to the Middle East and almost any- 
where you turn you can find an American 
base in trouble. This simply means that 
the whole defense network is involved and 
all American bases abrond rest on shaky 
soil which is likely to get shakier as time 
goes by. 

Top brass in the Pentagon are taking a 
long, hard look at the cost of the supposedly 
vital Strategic Air Command bases overseas. 
It may drop some of them. 

What intrigues us is that Americans do 
not weigh the problem of foreign spending 
against the probability of getting full pay 
for their Government bonds in the years 
ahead. As we see it, the question is whether 
our Government will choose between paying 
back money to its own citizens—taxpayers 
and workers—or will prefer to give the money 
away to foreign countries, who today are neu- 
tral or even more Russian sympathetic than 
before, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RICORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Reconp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order fo provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. : 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7'4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 


the day of its delivery if the manuscript is. 


furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Racor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. f 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of "leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall-not publish in the CONGPESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication fs issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcressionaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


The Detection and Prevention of Bank 
f Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 8, 1956, before the 63d fall con- 
vention of the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York, at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., a 
very important address was delivered by 
Mr. Lester A. Pratt, certified public ac- 
countant in the District of Columbia. 
This address, entitled “The Detection and 
Prevention of Bank Losses,” was most 
comprehensive and timely, and I think it 
should be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the address is estimated to 
make approximately 334 pages of the 
Recorp, at a cost of $282.34. Notwith- 
standing the cost, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DETECTION AND PREVENTION OF BANK 
Losses / ’ 


7 


Dishonesty insurance experience, collated 
by surety companies, indicates that the safe 
breaker, long a daring, picturesque figure in 
crime, is fast disappearing. He is being re- 
placed by the hold-up man, the embezzler, 
and the forger, the latter operating with as- 
tounding success. For example, it has. been 
estimated by various underwriters that the 
total forgery losses in all types of business 
enterprises last year exceeded $400 million. 
If this figure is correct, the surety companies 
which represent the conference group esti- 
mate that one-half of 1 percent was insured 
by their members. However, this percentage 
would have to be increased by those com- 
panies which are not members of the confer- 
ence. Assuming that this increase would 
raise the percentage by one or two points, it 
is evident that the remaining portion of this 
outstanding loss is unprotected by insurance 
coverage. 

Embezzlement losses exceeded forgery 
losses, demonstrating that the insurance risk 
for financial institutions is now of the in- 
side type. In 1955 financial circles expressed 
amazement over a single embezzlement that 
amounted to approximately $3 million. Sev- 
eral years ago, in this same type of institu- 
tion, one embezzlement was slightly over 
$8 million, 

In spite of the splendid record which the 
savings banks throughout the country have 
enjoyed during the past few years, a recent 
survey indicates that there was an upward 
trend toward higher loss ratios. This survey 
was conducted by the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and involved all re- 
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ported losses !n the savings bank field for the 
period 1952 to 1955, inclusive. The losses 
were allocated as follows: (1) Tellers’ shorts 
and mispacements, 20.9 percent; (2) dishon- 
esty, 16.85 percent; (3) forgeries, 34.75 per- 
cent; (4) all others, 28.31 percent. 

Information as to the dollar volume of the 
losses was not made available, but it seems 
fair to assume that most of such losses were 
recovered by the banks involved through ade- 
quate fidelity bond coverage. 

Because the methods which an embezzler 
may use will depend upon the particular con- 
ditions which exist in the bank where he 
works, the various methods of prevention and 
detection will be discussed in summary form 
according to each loss frequency grouping. 


TELLERS’ SHORTS AND MISPLACEMENTS 


Tellers’ differences, whether they be hon- 
est or dishonest mistakes, have plagued all 
types of banks for the past several years. 
Probably a large portion of these differences 
can be attributed to the turnover of teller 
personnel both during the war period and 
the years subsequent to it. Lack of expe- 
rience and training of new empioyees no 
doubt was the direct cause of the major por- 
tion of the losses reported. 

Not too long ago, the FDIC made an analy- 
sis of 671 reported embezzlement cases in- 
volving 759 persons, which Indicated that 
“cash manipulation” occurred 236 times. 
Three-fourths of these abstractions occurred 
in tellers’ cash where 175 shortages were re- 
ported. Vault cash was also involved, but 
only in 26 instances. In addition, tellers 
were involved in the manipulation of de- 
posits. i 

Now, bank tellers, even the best, are fre- 
quently innocent of shortages in their cash. 
Such occurrences are usually the result of 
laxity on the part of management in permit- 
ting employees to have access to tellers’ cages. 
This includes the use of a teller’s cash by a 
relief teller. If other employees are permit- 
ted to loiter in a teller’s cage, it is a simple 
matter for any one of them to abstract cur- 
rency while the teller is engaged in serving 
acustomer. Also, when cash is left in an ex- 
posed area, it is not too difficult, in many in- 
stances, for persons in the lobby to gain pos- 
session of it. 

If each teller does not have a separate cage, 
some arrangement should be made so that 
he can be assured that no person has access 
to his cash. The simplest method is to have 
his cash drawer equipped with a lock so that 
his cash and cash items may be protected 
against abstraction when he leaves his win- 
dow. And if he is not provided with a com- 
partment in the vault for his cash, it is hard 
to see how he can be held responsible for 
differences. 

In the analysis made by the FDIC, cash 
manipulations were called “mysterious dis- 
appearances” by the bank examiners in their 
reports. Frequently, when they were so des- 
ignated, the examiners made such remarks as 
“Cash poorly controlled, and responsibility 
not fixed.” “Unexplained shortage in teller’s 
cash, but other employees used his window.” 
“This bank has been criticized previously be- 
cause of its lack of internal controls.” These 
conditions seem to prove that many of these 
mysterious disappearances would. themselves 
disappear with better internal controls and 
audit procedures. 

Cash manipulations may be defined as the 
misappropriation of funds without making a 


false entry on the books of the bank to con- 
ceal such irregularity. Proof that such ma- 
nipulations are actually dishonest acts, usu- 
ally involves more investigative work than 
auditing technique. And if such transac- 
tions be actually fraudulent and are not suc- 
cessfully solved, guilty employees have a 
feeling of false security which may lead them 
on to further theft. 

To summarize briefly, preventive methods 
to guard against losses from currency manip- 
ulation should include the following: (1) 
Properly segregate and control tellers’ cash, 
(2) an officer should regularly scrutinize 
cash items and recorded tellers’ differences, 
(3) surprise early morning count of tellers’ 
cash, (4) frequent switching of cash boxes 
between tellers, (5) dual control of reserve 
cash in vault, (6) relief tellers should have 
their own cash. 

Enforced annual vacations are an effective 
deterrent to criminal activities on the part 
of all bank employees. Mr. Eastman has 
said that when he was a 23-year-old book- 
keeper at the Rochester Savings Bank, bank 
employees were among the select few work- 
ers who rated regular paid vacations. The 
practice, it is said, was not entirely prompted 
by the idea of rewarding personnel for faith- 
ful service but to expose their work to the 
inspection of others and thus deter them 
from attempting falsification of the bank's 
records, 

MORTGAGE LOANS 

Real-estate mortgages represent the largest 
single earning asset, with the possible ex- 
ception of securities, on the balance sheet of 


_ à savings bank. Fortunately, the nature of 


the transactions handled by employees in 
the real estate mortgage department is such 
that fraud may be readily detected and, In 
most instances, prevented. It does not fol- 
low, however, that losses through infidelity 
in this department have by any means been 
light or inconsequential. Experience has 
demonstrated that when an embezzlement 
does occur in this department, it reaches 
considerable proportions before it is dis- 
covered, 


The three principal types of fraud which 
may occur in the average savings bank not 
maintaining proper safeguards are: (1) Ficti- 
tious mortgages, (2) misappropriation of 
principal payments, (3) misappropriation of 
interest payments. 

Fictitious mortgages: When this method 
is employed, the shortage may reach con- 
siderable proportions. It is amazing what a 
few simple safeguards can do to prevent such 
an occurrence. For instance, the inspection 
of the property by a person other than the 
one making the loan. 

Missappropriation of principal payments 
may be thwarted by segregating the duties 
of receiving payments and the posting of 
payments. 

Missappropriation of interest payments 
may be avoided in the same manner. The 
person receiving the money should not be 
allowed to post the ledger. 

Direct verification of mortgage loans by 
some one other than the department em- 
ployee would prevent all three types of em- 
bezzlement in this department. Periodi- 
cally, the internal routine of the bank in 
handling mortgages and payments should 
be carefully reviewed in order to provide the 
greatest protection against fraud. 
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>~. SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Savings accounts are perhaps more sus- 
ceptible to manipulation than any other rec- 
ords in a sayings bank. Having someone 
outside the savings department prove the 
ledgers is a helpful deterrent to fraudulent 
practices. The employee outside the depart- 
ment should make his own selection of thé 
ledgers to run and such runs should be made 
without advance notice to the savings de- 
partment employees. This surprise element 
is important to the detection of some forms 
of embezzlement. A 

Where cash register equipment is used, if 
it is properly operated, the possibilities of 
fraudulent manipulations are minimized. To 
use cash register equipment effectively, the 
keys locking the registers should be con- 
trolled by a person who does not use the 
machines. Daily examination of cash regis- 
ter tapes is also important. 

In one case, the savings teller knew that 
the National Cash Register machine was not 
under control and that the bank examiner 
failed to run trials of the ledgers. He-used 
this knowledge to aid his embezzlement. He 
took approximately $1,000 a day for a con- 
siderable length of time but was caught when 
the examiners changed their routine and ran 
a trial of the ledgers. He made fictitious 
charges to the control to cover abstractions 
of cash and removed ledger cards to conceal 
the shortage when departmental trials were 
run. The shortage amounted to $249,000— 
which exceeded the fidelity bond coverage 
by $49,000. 

The taking of trial balances, while an im- 
portant and necessary operation, accom- 
plishes very little if the examination is car- 
ried no further. The next and most impor- 
tant operation should be the verification of 
the depositors’ accounts by correspondence, 

Direct verification by correspondence 
means that a notice is prepared and mailed 
to the depositor, showing his name, address, 
account number and balance to his credit. 
This notice should be prepared from the savy- 
ings ledger after it has been proved with the 
general ledger control. The completed no- 
tice is then checked to the ledger card from 
which it was prepared, or to the trial balance. 
It is important that the notices be prepared 
by someone not connected with the savings 
department and such notices should be con- 
trolled until they are placed in the post cfiice. 
The most effective method is to have the 
bank’s internal auditor, or the outside audi- 
tor, handle this important operation rather 
than an employee of the bank. Returned 
notices—returned for lack of proper address 
or disputed balances—should go directly to 
the auditor or to a separate post office box 
rented for this purpose. 

In an unusual case the bank's internal 
auditor succeeded in defrauding the bank 
of approximately $115,000 by establishing fic- 
titious savings accounts to which fraudulent 
credits were entered. These credits were 
covered by manipulation of the bank's in- 
terest ledger. The embezzier debited the in- 
terest account to offset the credits to the 
fictitious accounts. Through forged with- 
drawal orders, he succeeded in getting $10,000 
from the dormant accounts. 

‘The comments of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers with re- 
spect to this case are interesting. First, 
“since the defaulter was none other than the 
auditor, we immediately look for the answer 
to that age-old question, Who audits the 
auditor?” 

Second, "The glaring mistake made by the 
board of directors and management of this 
bank was that they allowed the auditor to 
become an operating employee and to per- 
form the very duties and functions which 
he was charged with auditing. This leads 
one to believe that no clearcut audit pro- 
gram was in force and that the duties of 
the auditor were not clearly defined. 
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“The auditor, to be effective, must have 
a good deal of authority and must be respon- 
sible only to the board or the very top man- 
agement. There are some things which he 
obviously should not be allowed to do. The 
auditor must not be permitted to originate 
entries. He should never be allowed to pre- 
pare debit or credit entries which affect de- 
posit or general ledger accounts, nor should 
he post to any books of original entry or to 
ledgers, 

“In this particular case, the principal 
should not have been allowed to post to sav- 
ings ledgers where he was able to open 
fictitious accounts and also to forge with- 
drawals against dormant accounts and create 
debit tickets to the interest account. The 
assignment of these functions to the auditor 
ignores sound theory, principles, and prac- 
tices. 

“Although this defaulter carried the title 
of auditor, his downfall can be laid to the 
doorstep of his superiors who combined the 
responsibility for audits with the authority 
of operations.” 

All banks should discourage their depos- 
{tors from leaving their passbooks at the 
bank. The practice is considered a poor one 
and is regarded by bankers as unsatisfactory 
and troublesome, Any passbooks which the 
bank is forced to hold should be regarded 
as safekeeping items. In any event, they 
should be protected by placing them under 
dual control of officers. If this is not prac- 
tical, the custody and control of an officer 
is recommended. 

Dormant or inactive deposit accounts are 
& source of trouble and expense in nearly 
every bank and have long been a fertile field 
for peculation. The segregation of these ac- 
counts is recommended to make dishonest 
manipulation of them more difficult and to 
assist the bank in controlling them. It is 
also advisable that the inactive accounts be 
placed under lock and the dual control of 
officers. 

FORGERY LOSSES 


An article entitled “Forgery Losses in Sav- 
ings Accounts,” by Richard T. Wood, which 
was published in the A. B. A. Protective 
Bulletin of November 1955, stated that a re- 
view of forgery cases reported by savings 
banks reveals a surprising number of frauds 
which might be termed “family circle’’ oper- 
ations. These cases were divided into the 
following five groups: (1) Forged signatures 
on checks or withdrawal orders, (2) forged 
endorsements, (3) forged signatures on 
United States savings bonds, (4) other forged 
instruments, (5) fraudulent manipulation of 
accounts by bank personnel. 

Many of these cases involved forging the 
signature of a depositor on a withdrawal 
order by a member of his or her family. The 
circumstances involved in negotiating these 
unauthorized withdrawals are too numerous 
to mention. 

Other cases involved what might be 
termed “inside losses’ because bank em- 
Ployees forged withdrawal orders against 
active and/or dormant savings accounts in 
order to obtain funds. 

In one very strange case, a girl from a 
good family forged a withdrawal order for 
$200 against a depositor’s account. When 
the loss was traced to her, she commented 
that she had deliberately committed the em- 
bezzlement in order to obtain material for 
a short story on the subject of forgery. 

In recent years, many forgerics have oc- 
curred in connection with United States sav- 
ings bonds due to the failure of bank em- 
ployees to properly identify the true owners 
of these securities. In case of doubt, the 
employee should refer to the directive issued 
by the Treasury Department as a guide for 
cashing United States sayings bonds, 


OTHER TYPES OF LOSSES 


While the breakdown of losses included 
in this category ‘by the National Association 
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of Mutual Savings Banks was not made avail- 
able, it is fair to assume that it included the 
following: (1) Abstraction of mail deposits, 
(2) stolen traveler’s checks and bank money 
orders, (3) stolen United States savings 
bonds, (4) withheld income from safe- 
deposit-box rentals, (5) misappropriated in- 
come from investments, (6) fictitious charges 
to expense accounts. 

In general, the measures which should be 
adopted to prevent such losses could be 
grouped under the headings “Dual Control 
Over Securities and Money Orders” and a 
“Continuous Audit of All Types of Income 
and Expense Accounts.” This is particularly 
true in the latter case because an embezzle- 
ment overlooked in the earnings and expense 
accounts would probably be buried forever. 


INTERNAL AUDIT CONTROLS 


Adequate safeguards and controls are as 
much a primary responsibility of the board 
of trustees as is the provision of adequate 
vault protection for currency and other 
negotiable property of the bank. What.then 
is the proper approach to carry out such 
procedures? First of ail, there should be 
one man within the bank to whom full re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the work should 
be delegated. This means the appointment 
of an internal auditor if the bank is large 
enough to justify this addition to its organi- 
zation, 

The following description of the internal 
auditor's function, authority, and respon- 
bilities represents a synthesis of the best on 
this subject. The auditor is a representative 
of the bank’s depostitors and trustees. Every 
person employed and every operation per- 
formed in the bank should properly come 
within the scope of the auditor's obsèrva- 
tion and analysis. This statement does not 
imply that he should be superior in rank to 
all officers and personnel; rather, it means 
that he should be independent of all operat- 
ing officers and personnel and should be re- 
sponsible solely and directly to the board 
of trustees. He should have no authority to 
make loans, take deposits, handle cash, origi- 
nate entries, or.perform any other operating 
function. But as a representative of the 
board of trustees, he should.have access to 
all records and minutes and should have full 
authority to see that reasonably adequate 
safeguards against loss, Mability, and error 
are installed and used in every phase of 
operations, 

The auditor has the twofold function of 
(1) observing and reporting irregularities, 
weaknesses, and deviations of all kinds in 
policies, practices, and operations; and (2) 
devising or approving, as well as enforcing, 
corrective measures which are in harmony 
with the established policies of the board of 
trustees. In performing his function he 
must not, of course, interfere unnecessarily 
with the flow of the operating functions, 
since he also has a responsibility to see that 
systems and procedures operate as smoothly, 
efficiently, accurately, and economically as 
possible, consistent with soundness and 
safety. Yet, at the same time, he.must be 
more or less an independent operator, fol- 
lowing his intuition and pursuing his in- 
vestigations without interference from, or 
too much explanation to, anyone who comes 
within the scope of his operations. 

The foregoing description of the audi- 
tor's position should not be interpreted to 
mean that the auditor's immediate supervi- 
sion must come from the trustees, but it 
does mean that he cannot function effec- 
tively unless he has an open road at all times 
to those persons who are legally responsi- 
bile for management. But it is essential (1) 
that he not be charged with the dual respon- 
sibility of participating in or directing op- 
erations and auditing them, and (2) that 
he not be completely subservient to anyone 
who does participate in or direct operations. 
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In many small banks no one performs the 
auditing functions; in many other small 
banks and in medium-sized banks, the audi- 
tor is an employee who is not fitted to per- 
form the function or is so burdened with 
operating duties and lack of authority that 
he cannot discharge it effectively. More 
and more, however, progressive banks are 
coming to realize the vital importance of 
good auditing and are making the necessary 
provisions for an effective auditing system. 

The auditor's principal difficulty may be 
to avold assuming operating duties and 
authority which he may well be fitted to 
discharge but which are in conflict with his 
basic function, 


In addition to originating improvements ` 


in, and passing continuous judgment upon, 
the soundness and suitability of a bank's 
records and the systems which produce them, 
the auditor often performs or directly super- 
vises some or all of the general accounting 
functions. Although this practice violates 
the principle of independence previously dis- 
cussed, some authorities hold that there is 
no reason why the auditor cannot properly 
act in such a capacity, provided he has no 
authority to originate or approve entries, 
In smaller banks, and in a number of larger 
institutions, this is a commoh practice. One 
of the general accounting functions is the 
maintenance of the general ledger and of 
certain detailed subsidiary accounts, the 
most important of which are the various in- 
come, expense and reserve accounts, includ- 
ing the expense distribution records. If ac- 
crual accounting is used, all the detailed and 
controlling accrual accounts also are a part 
of the general accounting records. In addi- 
tion, cost accounting and budgeting, if used, 
and the preparation of all reports and analy- 
ses form the general accounting function. 
Report preparation ordinarily includes the 
reports required by supervisory agencies, re- 
Ports of condition and of operating results 
to the board and officers and tax returns. 

The audit program: The basic working 
tool of the internal auditor is his audit pro- 
gram. His success or failure will depend 
upon two factors: First, he must have an 
audit program which will accomplish most, 
if not all, of the things its proponents 
prophesy 1f it is tailored to fit the needs of 
the particular bank and its procedure is car- 
Tied out completely by a competent inter- 
nal auditor who reports monthly to the 
board of trustees. The danger of utilizing 
a so-called ready-made program was empha- 
sized in the following statement made by 
Frank W. Krippel, the Chief National Bank 
Examiner for the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, in a recent panel discussion on the 
subject of Safeguarding the Bank's Assets: 

“One difficulty with a set program is that 
you can‘t bring out a program for small or 

~large banks and make it properly apply to 
every bank. Each has to pattern its own 
Program to meet its own situation. What 
you would do in one bank would be wasted 
time in another, You each have your own 
System of operation. I have never seen two 
alike. You have to pattern your own audit- 
ing program to fit that; or else change the 
system to fit the audit and control system, 
It is easier to make the program fit the 
system.” 

No program remains stationary. Changing 
conditions in personnel and management 
and type of business will require an over- 
hauling of an audit program. Also, effect 
should be given to the work accomplished by 
State or national bank examiners in setting 
up the frequency schedule for auditing ac- 
counts, thereby reducing the number of 
Cash counts, trial balances, etc. As a result, 
these savings in time may be applied to 
greater advantage in laying greater emphasis 
On the accounts more vulnerable to the con- 
cealment of embezzlements. 

It is axiomatic that an audit program, once 
installed, will not operate by itself. The 
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trustees have the duty and responsibility to 
see that the work of the audit department 
is adequately policed annually to insure that 
the minimum requirements of the audit pro- 
gram are being effectively carried out. This 
requirement was recently brought out in an 
excellent manner by Herbert A. Wood, 
comptroller of the Mechanics National Bank, 
Worcester, Mass., in Who Audits the Audi- 
tor He stated that— 

“One of the most difficult problems facing 
bank directors examining committees, -par- 
ticularly if no outside examination is made 
except those performed by the supervisory 
agencies, is that the development of the 
audit program is delegated to the auditor 
with little followup to see that his program is 
sufficient or properly carried out. 

“How many times have you heard the re- 
mark, ‘The auditor is only as good as the 
president wants him to be’ or 'No one knows 
just what I do.’ 

“This should not be so. All other depart- 
ments of the bank are examined and their 
systems tested to'see that their operations 
are properly carried out. 

“How often is a review made with the au- 
ditor to determine (1) whether or not he is 
keeping up his schedules; (2) are his methods 
along proper audit channels? (3) could the 
auditor, by having so much control, be the 
very one to cause embarrassment to the 
bank? 

“In other words, who audits the auditor? 

“The responsibility is further delegated to 
the audit committee whose duty it is to see 
that the audit functions are properly Carried 
out.” 

This was further corroborated by L. A, 
Jennings, Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
tency, who recently stated in a speech before 
a NABAC conference that it is of little bene- 
fit to a bank to have an audit program that 
gives only superficial protection and is so op- 
erated that in reality it gives only little more 
protection than if no program were in exist- 
ence, Such a situation may be more dan- 
gerous than having no audit program be- 
cause the directors and executive officers are 
lulled into a false sense of security. 

The second factor, presuming an adequate 
audit program has been developed, is the 
ability of the auditor to carry out effectively 
the requirements of such a program. The 
auditor must also have sufficient qualified 
personnel to carry out the requirements of 
the audit program. I have often heard the 
remark, “Let's transfer him to the audit de- 
partment,” when an employee falls to qual- 
ify in one or more of the various operating 
departments. Fortunately, this condition 
does not prevail universally. In my opinion, 
the highest caliber personnel is required to 
carry out effectively the auditing duties, 
Many banks are now selecting their junior 
officers from the audit department because 
of their overall experience and knowledge 
of banking operations. 2 

The duties of the internal auditor have 
been broadened considerably in the past few 
years and are not limited to the detection 
and prevention of embezziements which was 
the original concept. The newer concept 
places an obligation upon the internal audi- 
tor to make recommendations for more effi- 
cient and economical operations, which could 
have the effect of increasing income and 
reducing expenses. By the very nature of 
his work and his daily intimate contact with 
the operational details, he is, without a 
doubt, in a better position to make such 
recommendations than any other employee 
in the bank. The public-relations aspect 
of his work is also a factor which should 
not be overlooked. Through his daily con- 
tact with borrowers and depositors when 
verifying loan and deposit accounts, he has 
the opportunity to develop better customer 
relations and to, indirectly, sell the bank's 
services, 
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METHODS OF EXTERNAL CHECK 


While much has been written on the siib-' 
ject of internal check and its importance 
to the control of fraud in banks, little atten- 
tion has been directed toward working out 
practical methods of external check. Prior 
to the advent of the FDIC and the insuring 
of depositors’ accounts, it was easy to under- 
stand the reluctance of banks to accept the 
idea of instituting methods of external 
check for fear that such methods might cre- 
ate in the minds of the bank's customers 
the idea that some internal trouble made 
necessary a verification of the accounts. This 
fear was increased where external checks 
were proposed by public accountants, The 
insuring of depositors’ accounts has, in a 
large measure, been responsible for changing 
this mental attitude and external checks are 
at last being adopted by many banks 
throughout the country. 

Fundamentally, the purpose of a system 
of external check is to compare certain rec- 
ords of the bank with those of the borrower, 
depositor, or other creditor. No audit can 
be considered effective unless such a com- 
parison is accomplished. This is true re- 
gardiess of how good a system of internal 
check may be employed in a bank's opera- 
tions. Some criticism has been voiced upon 
occasions because of its cost. While there 
is naturally some expense attached to this 
auditing operation, it is small when com- 
pared to its advantages in the detection and 
prevention of fraud. When deposits and 
loans comprise the two major items on the 
balance sheet, no audit can be considered 
sound or effective unless it sufficiently checks 
the verity of the bank’s record of these items 
by direct ocnfirmation with the individual 
depositor and borrower. The preparation of 
trial balances of loans and depositors’ ac- 
counts, and comparing the totals of such 
runs with the general Jedger-control account, 
can hardly be considered. an audit of the two 
major items. This is confirmed by the fact 
that if there is one single explanation of 
the scores of bank defalcations which are 
the most embarrassing challenge to the 
American banking record today, it is the 
ease with which the manipulation of loan 
and deposit accounts escapes detection until 
the loss has increased to such proportions 
that it cannot be successfully concealed. 

Positive and negative verification: There 
are two methods of external check, each of 
which has certain advantages. The positive 
verification calls for an acknowledgment from 
the borrower or depositor that either the 
amount due to or from the bank is in agree- 
ment with his records, or there is a difference. | 
Under the positive type of verification more 
time is consumed in the preparation and the 
review of the acknowledgments, together 
with the additional expense entailed in sta~ , 
tionery and postage. If itis possible to deter- 
mine the authenticity of the borrower's or 
depositor’s signature on the acknowledgment 
there is a distinct advantage in utilizing this 
type of verification, providing the identifica- 
tion is made by someone other than the em- 
ployees handling the records being verified. 
Even under the most ideal conditions an im- 
proper address, purposely given, could cause 
a verification statement to fall into the hands 
of some unauthorized person who would then 
be in a position to forge the borrower's or 
depositor's signature for the purpose of con- 
cealing a theft. However, this type of veri- 
fication is still used extensively in the audit 
of banks and other types of business enter-' 
prises. 

The negative type of verification is distin- 
guished from the positive type by reason of, 
the fact that it does not require an acknowl- 
edgment from the borrower or depositor. In 
effect, the negative form of verification is a 
request to compare or reconcile the amount 
“due to” or “due from” the bank, as shown 
by its records with those of the borrower or’ . 
depositor, and to report immediately to the, 
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auditors any exceptions. This verification 
form also contains the further statement that 
if the borrower's or depositor’s records are 
in agreement with those of the bank, no reply 
is necessary. This form has certain advan- 
tages insofar as time and expense are con- 
cerned in its preparation and mailing. 

‘The positive type should always be used in 
verifying accounts such as securities held in 
safekeeping by some other institution or 
pledged to secure funds on deposit or bills 
payable. This method should also be used 
in verifying travelers checks held on consign- 
ment and bills payable. On the other hand, 
the negative type of confirmation will meet 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
and practice when there are no indications 
that it may be inadequate. Both the positive 
and the negative methods are usually em- 
ployed on the same engagement, the positive 
as to accounts where a definite reply may be 
deemed desirable and the negative as to ac- 
counts where this consideration does not 
apply. 

The audit program for the first examina- 
tion utilizing the methods of “external 
check” should provide for a complete veri- 
fication of all customers’ accounts. Subse- 
quent examinations may then be limited to 
a sampling of these accounts, providing there 
is no reason to believe that k complete veri- 
fication would be necessary. However, it is 
desirable, where the volume is not too great, 
to make complete verification of all accounts 
during each examination, In the savings 
ledgers, where accounts are usually filed nu- 
merically, certain ledgers, or portions of 
ledgers, can be verified. On subsequent ex- 
aminations, the remainder of the ledgers, or 
sections thereof, may be selected so that 
eventually complete verification will be made 
of all accounts. 

In verifying savings accounts, the verifica- 
tion statements and the ledger cards should 
be under the auditor's control until the state- 
ments are ready to be left at the post office. 

Verification of dormant accounts is usually 
not required where the ledgers are under 
dual control, The audit of these accounts 
can be limited to trial balances and an in- 
spection of withdrawals. Where these ac- 
counts are not under separate control, it is 
highly important that they be verified, re- 
gardiess of the size of the balances. Sub- 
sequent examinations may be limited to trial 
balances and a review of the withdrawal slips, 
provided these accounts are segregated from 
the regular accounts. 


SURETY BOND COVERAGE 


Under the most ideal circumstances, losses 
through fraud have been known to occur. 
Absolute moral integrity and absolute con- 
trol of fraud cannot be guaranteed. A bank 
which has taken every possible precaution 
to maintain honesty among its officers and 
employees still needs the protection offered 
through fidelity bond coverage. Among 
some bankers there still exists the miscon- 
ception that embezzlement losses will be 
taken care of through bond coverage. They 
fail to consider the shadow on the reputation 
of the bank and the possibility of loss in ex- 
cess of the bond. 

The appropriate amount of the fidelity 
bond is a question which always arises when 
fidelity coverage is considered. Listening to 
the acvice and statistics of the experts will 


not solve the problem. The uncertainties . 


of human behavior make that impossible. 


Before reaching a decision as to the maxi- , 


mum amount of bond coverage, the trusteees 
should analyze the hazards involved. A 
bank which enjoys an exceptionally high de- 
gree of efficiency in controlling dishonesty 
through adequate audit controls may be 
justified in economizing on insurance costs 
by carrying less coverage than other banks 
having greater exposure to such risks. On 
the other hand, banks carrying the maxi- 
mum smounts of insurance may be follow-, 
ing the policy of “Better safe than sorry.” 
In no event, should the trustees consider ine, 
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surance indemnity as a substitute for ade- 
quate audit controls, 

Suspicious items, upon investigation, often 
prove to be either simple or complex account- 
ing errors. However, all exceptions regard- 
less of size should be investigated promptly. 
Mistakes and false entries are often distin- 
guished only by a careful examination of all 
the facts and circumstances. 

When an apparent shortage has been dis- 
covered regardless of amount, the surety 
company should be notified at once in writ- 
ing. Fatlure to give notice of loss within a 
stipulated time after discovery may invali- 
date the bond, 

Giving notice of loss is distinct from filing 
the proof of loss. In the event a proof of 
loss cannot be completed and filed with the 
surety company within the stipulated time 
after discovery, an extension of time should 
be requested ahead of the expiration date. 

A loss is deemed to have been discovered, 
within the time limitation of the bond as to 
notice and proof of loss, when the insured 
has actual knowledge of such facts as would 
justify a prudent man in charging another 
with dishonesty, or give him reasonable 
grounds to believe that there has been 
& loss. 

When a small shortage Is discovered, and 
the embezzler confesses to the amount taken, 
do not be misled into believing that this is 
the total loss, It is seldom that a confes- 
sion obtained from an embezzler will ac- 
count for the total amount of the loss. This 
even holds true in cases where the defaulter 
produces a record kept by him of the various 
amounts misappropriated. 

Evidence to support a proof of loss is the 
most essential factor in preparing a claim. 
This makes it highly important that all rec- 
ords to which the embezzler has had access 
be immediately placed under control and 
carefully safeguarded. 

Of primary concern upon discovery of an 
actual or probable loss is the consideration 
of whether or not it is within the bond cover- 
age. Certain types of actual or apparent 
losses very seldom come within the provi- 
sions of a fidelity bond. For example, in- 
direct or’ consequential losses are rarely 
recoverable. Also, loss of anticipated profits, 
legal and other expenses incurred in investi- 
gating the loss and preparing the proof of 
loss are examples of indirect or consequen- 
tial losses. Negligence and bad judgment 
losses may not be recovered under fidelity 
bonds, except where such negligence or bad 
Judgment is merely incidental to some other 
act specifically insured against. 

Misplacement losses, in some respects, are 
an exception to the broad rule that pure 
negligence losses are not insured, because 
no criminal act or intent need be established 
to recover a misplacement loss, 

The work of preparing a claim for the 
total loss sustained and coming within the 
provisions of the bond is usually not an easy 
task, even in those cases where the person 
preparing the claim is familiar with banking 
procedures and the various methods com- 
monly employed by embezzlers. The major- 
ity of defaulters in misappropriating funds 
generally use well defined plans. However, 
in attempting to conceal the thefts they 
may use any one of innumerable methods, 
Therefore, it is the method used to conceal 
the act, rather than the method used to 
perpetrate it, which complicates the prepa- 
ration of the proof of loss, 

Many lawsuits and the resulting expense 
of litigation could be avoided if claims were 
properly prepared. It is well to remember 
that the byrden of proof rests entirely upon 
the insured and not upon the insuring com- 
pany. 

+ Contrary to the opinion of some bankers, 
a surety company will recognize and pay a 
‘valid claim if the loss is incurred under the 
terms of its bond and sufficient proof is sub- 
‘mitted to substantiate the loss. The evi- 


dence can be found only by a searching ex- 
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amination of the bank's records. This usu- 
ally requires time, patience, and experience, 
but in the end it ts the shortest and least 
expensive procedure to follow. 

CONCLUSION 


One of the best known bank supervisory 
Officials stated that “there appears to be no 
dissent from the conclusion that the prob- 
lem of fraud is industrywide, that no bank 
may feel immune to attack by reason of size, 
type, or location. It appears to be the con- 
sensus of those who have studied the ques- 
tion that a reversal of the trend of bank 
crime will require the adoption of account- 
ing procedures geared to the needs of the 


> individual banks and fortified by adequate 


audits and controls.” 

A realistic and not too cynical view would 
admit that every man is open to temptation. 
On this premise alone it becomes the duty of 
trustees to adopt proper means of protecting 
bank employees from themselyes—surety 
bonds won't do this. Knowledge that the 
slightest dishonesty will be quickly and 
surely discovered will keep most of those 
who are tempted from taking the first fatal 
step. 

It is my hope that this discussion may 
prove helpful in providing a better control 
over your bank operations, the object being 
not so much to remove temptation as to 
reduce opportunity to a minimum, 


A Protest Against the Egyptian Expulsion 
of Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President,.on 
Monday night, January 7, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’Manoney], spoke at a public 
meeting af the Jewish Community Coun- 
cil of Greater Washington at the Statler 
Hotel. His address was entitled “A Pro- 
test in the Name of Liberty Against the 
Egyptian Expulsion of Jewry.” With 
his customary incisiveness, Senator 
O'Manoney has clearly described the 
current tragedy which is facing Egyp- 
tian Jewry, and which makes it a mat- 
ter of more than regional concern. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of— 
our colleague’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 
A PROTEST IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY AGAINST 

THE EGYPTIAN EXPULSION OF JEWRY 
(By Hon. JosEPH C. O'Manoner, of Wyoming) 

This is the sixth decade of the 20th cen- 
tury. Religion, science, and philosophy 
through numberless generations have proved 
the folly of war and have taught the God- 
given dignity of every human soul. Yet the 
world is not now at peace, and millions of 
people all over the earth are refugees from 
the tyranny and oppression of totalitarian 
dictators who consistently deny the moral 
principles upon which the Government of the 
United States was founded. 

LIBERTY BELL PROCLAIMS SAME PRINCIPLE OF 
FREEDOM AS DID MOSES 

On the face of the Liberty Bell, which on 
July 4, 1776, pealed out the tidings that the 
American Declaration of Independence had 
been signed, there appear words from the 
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Old Testament which signify the common 
devotion of the ancient Jew and the modern 
American to the principles of human free- 
dom. 

The Old Testament tells us in chapter 25 
of Leviticus that the Lord spake unto Moses 
on Mt. Sinai and that in the obedience to the 
divine command Moses, speaking to the chil- 
dren of Israel, adjured them in the words 
which long ages afterwards were implanted 
upon the historic bell in Independence Hall. 
Philadelphia: “Proclaim liberty throughout 
ail the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

FREEDOM IS INALIENABLE RIGHT OF ALL 

I am not a linguist competent to translate 
the Hebrew words into the English language, 
but I note that both upon the Liberty Bell 
in Philadelphia and in the 10th verse of chap- 
ter 25 of Leviticus that the word is not 
“people,” nor “citizens,” but “inhabitants.” 
Nasser’s order of expulsion directed against 
the Jews was an obvious violation of the 
faith in liberty which Moses preached from 


Mt. Sinai and the founders of the United - 


States Government pledged to the world 
when they wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. The divine 
injunction recorded in the Old Testament 
and accepted without reservation by the au- 
thors of the American Government was that 
freedom should know no limitation of citi- 
zenship, of religious faith, of race, or any 
other classification that men may adopt, but 
is the inalienable right of all the inhabitants 
of the land. In our day when science has 
eliminated all geographic boundaries and 
made the whole world one land, we of this 
Nation mean the inhabitants of the whole 
world when we think of liberty and what it 
Means. As Thomas Jefferson wrote it into 
the Declaration of Independence it is the 
heritage which all men receive from their 
Creator. 

Our Government, therefore, should have 
no hesitation in announcing in simple words 
its condemnation of the inhuman order of 
expulsion announced by dictator Nasser 
without reason or cause against the Jewish 
inhabitants of Egypt. I make this declara- 
tion now for myself, and I know that all 
Americans will join with me, ordinary people 
as well as those in Government. 

Nor are there any facts in the record which 
the modern world now lays before us which 
should deter us from such a declaration, 
Indeed, the facts would all move us to take 
this action. The Jewish refugees from 
Egypt are only the last of a long list of 
refugees whose hopeless subjugation by 
totalitarian tyranny all oyer the world make 
it clear that the fight for liberty is a global 
fight which can never be succeasful until the 


inhabitants of every land enjoy freedom and 


peace. 
MILLIONS ARE REFUGEES OF TYRANNY TODAY 
We know, of course, of the terrible 


concentration camps of the Hitler era. We 
know the ruthless deflance of principles of 
human liberty in Communist Russia. We 
know that millions of people even now, long 
after the shooting of World War II came to 
an end, are refugees from tyranny of one 
kind or another. The Chinese and the North 
Koreans who have fied from Chinese com- 
munism are still without secure haven. 
When north Vietnam fell to the Communists, 
hundreds of thousands of Catholic refugees 
fied across the boarder to south Vietnam. 
There are refugees in Pakistan who have fied 
from India, and refugees in India who have 
fied from Pakistan. Tens of thousands of 
liberty-loving Hungarians are now fleeing to 
this and other countries as refugees from the 
tyrannical oppression of Soviet Russia. And 
in the Middle East there is the problem of 
the Arab refugee from Israel, and now of the 
Jewish refugee from Egypt. 

Let no one fail, however, to understand the 
difference. between the Arab refugee from 
Palestine and the Jews who have now been 
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expelled from Egypt. The Arab refugee, the 
record shows, left voluntarily—the Jew was 
driven out against his will. The Govern- 
ment of Israeli has announced its willingness 
to reimburse the Arab refugees, but the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt confiscates without reim- 
bursement the property of its Jewish 
victims. 


PALESTINE HOME FOR JEWS BEGUN 40 YEARS AGO 


It must be remembered that 40 years ago 
on November 2, 1917, the Government of 
Great Britain through the then Foreign Sec- 
retary, Arthur Balfour, announced that it 
viewed “with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people." He went further and declared it 
would be the purpose of the British Goy- 
ernment “to facilitate the achievement of 
that objective." Then he added that it was 
understood “that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by the Jews in any other country.” 
The record shows that the Jews have fol- 
lowed the agreement. The Arabs have not. 

The principal allied powers, including the 
United States, endorsed this declaration. 

At the time it was made, Palestine was 
subject to the Ottoman Empire. It was not 
under the jurisdiction of any independent 
Arab state. None of its people, Arabs or 
Jews, enjoyed the liberty, civil or political, 
which is now the objective of the free na- 
tions of the world to attain for all peoples. 
Therefore, when this declaration was made, 
nothing was taken from the Arabs. Turkey 
had conquered this area as long ago as 1520. 
When World War I was over, the League of 
Nations gave its mandate to Great Britain in 
1923 to administer Palestine as the trtistee 
of that first League to win peace with moral 
obligations toward the inhabitants. 


ARABS HAVE FORCIBLY, OPPOSED JEWISH STATE 

Then when at the end of the Second World 
War the United Nations organization was 
formed, the Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1947 adopted its resolution calling for the 
partition of Palestine into two independent 
states, one was to be an Arab state, and the 
other a Jewish state. The Jews accepted 
the decision of the United Nations, the Arabs 
did not; and in 1948 they began a war the 
express purpose of which was to destroy the 
free government of Israel, and the language 
of Arab leaders left little doubt that they 
hoped to destroy the Jews as well. 


It was then that Arab leaders urged all the 
Arab inhabitants of Israel to depart. They 
were called upon to flee to surrounding Ara- 
bian areas in order that they might escape 
death and injury from the guns of the in- 
vading Arabs, not from the persecution of 
Jews. The invasion was initiated, but it was 
not successful; and we are justified in ac- 
cepting the report of Dr. Bunche, of the 
United States, who as a representative of the 
United Nations reported to that organization 
in December 1948 that “the Arab States had 
forcibly opposed the existence of a Jewish 
state in Palestine in direct opposition to the 
wishes of two-thirds of the Assembly. Never- 
theless that armed intervention had proved 
useless.” Liberty prevailed. Humanitarian- 
ism prevailed. The State of Israel prevailed. 

Confirming the view thus expressed that 
the Jews were not responsible, Emile Ghoury, 
who in 1948 was secretary of the Arab higher 
committee, declared it to be a fact that the 
reason “there are these refugees is the direct 
consequence of the action of the Arab States 
in opposing partition and the Jewish state.” 
That is the testimony of a high Arab official 
that the Arab governments were responsible 
for the Arab refugees. 


ARABS CAN LIVE IN PEACE IN ISRAEL, BUT JEWS 
CANNOT IN ARAB STATES 


Arabs can live in peace and security under 
the jurisdiction of the Israeli Government, , 
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Reports to the United Nations indicate that 
thousands of them liye in Israel and pursue 
the normal activities of any Inhabitant, but 
in that part of Palestine which at the time 
of the partition became an Arab state no 
Jew lives with libertys 


FORCE CANNOT SAVE US 


This then is.the situation with which the 
liberty-loving people of the world are con- 
fronted. The solution is not easy. For 40 
years the Jews, after the flight from Egypt, 
wandered in the desert before they were able 
to enter the Promised Land. It is now almost 
40 years since the United States entered the 
First World War “to make the world safe for 
democracy," in the words of President Wilson. 
But the Land of Promise, the land of milk 
and honey, the land of peace and security, is 
still beyond our reach. There can be no 
peace as long as one area or one group is 
under tyranny. Like the Israelites of old, we 
are still wandering in the desert. We are still 
worshiping the golden calf. Greed and hate 
and personal ambition ciose our ears to the 
words that Moses brought down from Mount 
Sinai. We still hope that force in the end 
may save us, even with the ill-gotten gains 
with which we stuff our pockets. This we do 
although the wars of this century have 
proved beyond challenge that the instru- 
ments of war have now become so expensive, 
so destructive of every sound principle of 
economy, that no man's savings, let alone his 
property or his life, can survive another 
world conflict. We must take the blinders 
from our eyes and boldly confront the facts 
which science has proved, which religion has 
taught, that no nation, no race, can survive 
the terrors and totally destructive quality of 
nuclear weapons. 

We have no recourse as a Nation but to 
acknowledge frankly that moral suasion and 
example alone are the instruments by which 
to win peace. Every nation and every people 
who want peace and liberty must forgo all 
hateful emotions, sacrifice all purely material 
and selfish objectives in order to contribute 
the courage and the free will with which 
the Almighty has endowed them so that they 
may be willing to make the personal sacrifices 
without which freedom cannot be won or 
preserved. If we are to see the Year of 
Jubilee, when Moses told his people to pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land, both men 
and governments must be ready to show the 
patience, good will, and courage which are 
the only real substitutes for force; not force, 
but. faith in the spiritual, humanitarian 
principles we have been taught. In this 
struggle our country must take the lead, not 
by the resort to force, but by the unequivocal 
and continuous condemnation of oppression 
wherever it appears, and the clear declara- 
tion that never shali we be deceived into any 
appeasement of tyranny or tyrants, 


Comments by Senator Wiley on Danger 
of Pearl Harbor Type of Attack Against 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


- Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
has been called to my attention a most 
interesting article published in the Jan- 
uary 4, 1957, issue of a daily newspaper 
in Montana called the Glendive Daily 
Ranger. | 
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| The article is the result of an inter- 

view with our distinguished colleague, 

the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 

Wey]. 

| Task unanimous consent that the text 

of the interview be printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Senator WILEY, FOREIGN RELATIONS LEADER, 
Warns OF DANGER OF RUSSIAN PEARL HAR- 
BOR ATTACK ON UNITED STATES IN A DAILY 
RANGER EXCLUSIVE 


(By Ken Byerly) 

The gray-haired, distinguished-looking 
man of the day-coach seat behind me looked 
familiar, It was at Wyeville, Wis. I had just 
boarded the North Western Railway’s stream- 
liner, the 400. 

“Pardon me,” I sald. 
‘WILrr?” 

He was, and he introduced me to his at- 
tractive young wife. 

The veteran Wisconsin legislator was en 
route ffom his home at Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
to the Nation's Capital, and the present ses- 
sion of Congress. I was traveling from 
from Rochester, Minn., to Milwaukee and 
Racine. 

“A lot of us out in Montana were glad to 
see you get reelected,” I told the 18-year Sen- 
ate veteran who is a past chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and is 
an active and effective supporter of the 
Eisenhower foreign policy. WILEY is a Re- 
publican. “We figured some of the old 
guard in your party gave you a bum deal.” 

Wisconsin has a primary law for nominat- 
ing candidates. Some of the GOP leaders 
in that State backed a movement last sum- 
mer at a convention to oust Senator WILEY 
as Republican candidate for the United 
States Senate, despite his almost two decades 
of service. 

Í BY 260,000 VOTES 

Winer ran anyway, beating his opponent 
in the primary, and winning 6 more years in 
the Senate by the overwhelming margin of 
more than 260,000 votes in the November 
general election. 

“What about the rebellions in Mungary 
and Poland against the Kremlin?” I asked 
the long-time expert on foreign affairs. “Is 
this the beginning of the end for the 
Communists?” 

The Wisconsin Senator preferred not to 
be quoted on the subject, but he did have 
a word of warning for all of us. 

“You newspapermen have a job to do,” he 

said. “You must keep the people of the 
United States alert. Tell them the changed 
facts of life in this changing world where 
every nation is in every other nation’s back- 
yard. 
“Few people seem concerned about the 
Communists and the dangers of war. Farm- 
ers talk about prices, schoolmen want more 
schools, small businessmen worry about 
profits. Everyone wants taxes cut. 

“All these things are important," the 72- 
year-old solon said, “but the big thing right 
now is the danger of a sneak attack on us 
by the Russians, and our being asleep as we 
were at Pearl Harbor.” 

NOT A DRILL 

“I have been reading in Life Magazine 
about the attack on Pearl Harbor. You 
remember how an American soldier picked 
up the approaching Japanese planes on radar 
when they were a hundred miles out. He 
reported them, but nobody paid any atten- 
tion, thinking an enemy attack was im- 
possible. 


“Aren't you Senator 
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“When the Jap planes attacked shortly 
efter, American soldiers, sailors and marines 
had to be told over loudspeakers, “This is 
not a drill.’ 

“Thousands of American lives were lost on 
December 7, 1941, because we weren't alert. 
And the damage done our ships and other 
equipment probably added as much as 2 years 
to the war and $100-billion to the war costs. 

“The big danger is that this could very well 
happen again. Now we would not have the 
time to get ready and pick up the pieces that 
we had after Pearl Harbor. Then we had 2 
years because the world was large and the 
Pacific was a barrier. Now we won't have 2 
hours. Time and distance have been anni- 
hilated by man's ingenulty. 


OLD STUNT 


“If the Kremlin is having trouble with its 
own people, and there are signs that it is, 
they might pull the old stunt of staring a 
foreign war as the only way of rallying the 
people around them. 

“It was a big world in 1941, yet the Japs 
were able to attack us successfully at Pearl 
Harbor and do tremendous damage. 

“Now it is a little world and any place in 
the United States is only a few hours from 
Russia, 

“There are atom and hydrogen bombs now, 
and it has been said by military experts that 
in case of another war Americans killed may 
total 70 million people. 

“This is our danger, and it is a terrible 
one,” Senator WILEY told me, “Only alert- 
ness and military adequacy can avert a ca- 
tastrophe. The Kremlin understands force. 

“We were complacent in 1941, and we are 
complacent again now. It could happen 
again, only this time it would be far, far 
worse, 

“Yes, you newspapermen have a job to do. 
You must keep the people of the United 
States constantly alert to the dangers,” Sen- 
ator Wey concluded, 

Does the veteran Wisconsin Senator speak 
with authority? After all, in the old days 
some insisted on branding him “an isolation- 
ist.” 


TEN MONTHS BEFORE 


Yet in February 1941, 10 months before the 
treacherous and sneaky Jap attack on Pearl 
Harbor Senator Wier introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Senate asking about the state of 
our defenses at Pearl Harbor and across the 
Pacific. And in March 1941 he made a 
speech on the Senate floor repeating the same 
question: “Will our fleet be caught as the 
Russian fleet was caught in the Russian- 
Japanese war?” No heed was paid to the 
Senator's remarks and 9 months later Pearl 
Harbor canie upon us while we slumbered. 
All this can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

No on paid any attention. If they had, 
Pearl Harbor would never have happened, 
Thousands of American lives would have 
been saved. And World War II might have 
been shortened by as much as 2 years. 

This time a sneak attack would be in- 
finitely more horrible, with the chance that 
70 million Americans might die, and the 
Communists would take over the world. 

Senator Witry’s warning is a timely one. 
It should be heeded by all of us, here in Mon- 
tana, across the United States, and every- 
where in the free world. 

“It is a time for greatness,” the Senator 
said, “in you newspapermen. The citizens 
of this country must get an understanding 
of the changed and changing world so they 
will recognize that the law of national pres- 
ervation calls for alertness and adequacy 
with all that those terms imply.” 


January 17 


Veterans’ Day Address by Senator Martin 
of Pennsylvania at Greensburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD a release concerning an address I 
made at a Veterans’ Day celebration at 
Greensburg, Pa., on November 12, 1956. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered-to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Addressing a Veterans’ Day celebration at 
Greensburg, Pa., today United States Senator 
Epwarp MARTIN said, in part: 

“It is proper on this Veterans’ Day to ask 
whether we can look forward to the day when 
we will no longer live under the dark tragedy 
of armed conflict. 

“It is proper to ask how we can free our- 
selves from the shadow of another and more 
terrible world war. 

“It is my humble opinion there is one an- 
swer—one course upon which we can place 
firm reliance. The answer that I would sug- 
gest is embraced in one word—strength— 
strength for victory—strength for peace. 

“How can we attain the unity and spiritual 
strength we require in order to carry out our 
world mission? 

“I believe that the best way to attain mili- 
tary preparedness is through the mainte- 
nance of a comparatively small but highly 
trained professional military establishment, 
supported by a large body of trained citizen- 
soldiers in reserve status. 

“We should proceed at once to create a 
system of universal military training, with- 
out exemption except for physical or mental 
reasons and sincere conscientious objections. 
Universal military training would be fair. It 
would divide equally the responsibility for 
national defense. All would have a part in 
it. It would encourage further service in the 
Regular Army, Nationdl Guard, Reserves, and 
in technical and professional work. It would 
teach all of us the real meaning of America 
and our way of life. 

“As loyal Americans, what should our pro- 
gram be? Humbly, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

“First. We need great production in the 
United States. Our economy of plenty has 
made us a rich country with the highest of 
living standards. Great production will be 
accomplished by a better know-how, im- 
proved tools, and more work. 

“Second. While minorities have a right to 
be heard, they must not be permitted to de- 
stroy. America must be governed by ma- 
jority rule and in-no other way. Political 
parties are a safeguard against minority rule. 
A strong minority has an important mission, 
but it is not able to perform that mission 
unless there is party solidarity. Too many 
weak political parties were partly the cause 
of the downfall of France. The United 
States needs two strong, virile, and clean 
political parties and no more. 

“Third. Every true American must take a 
part in politics and government, A politi- 
cal slacker is just as dangerous as a military 
slacker. It is shameful that in many pri- 
mary and general elections, less than one- 
third vote. One million American boys and 
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girls have made the supreme sacrifice to in- 
sure free elections, 

“Fourth. We must retain our know-how 
in the United States. That means the in- 
dustrial crafts of America must be ed 
against the cheap labor of the world. It is 
the only way we can retain our skill for a 
national emergency and sustain our high 
living standards. 

“Fifth. We must conserve our natural re- 
sources, The world can help replenish our 
stockpile of deficit items in return for our 
financial help. 

“Sixth. Our national security must be pro- 
tected by a strong Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
backed up by well-trained civilian compo- 
nents and an organized industrial group to 
properly supply the services. Each must take 
a part in the defense of the Nation. It is not 
a job for the few but for all. 

“Seventh. We muts all know our Govern- 
ment and the ideals under which it was 
formed. A great danger in our form of gov- 
ernment is the political demagog who prom- 
ises to give us things. It is always dangerous 
to vote to contribute to ourselves from the 
Treasury. High taxes and governmental debt 
have destroyed more nations than invading 
armies. 

“Eighth. We must become a law-abiding, 
self-sustaining and God-fearing peopie. The 
tabernacles, synagogues, and churches must 
be the armories of great battalions of right- 
eous men and women, going forth to preserve 
peace and good will on earth. 

“If this is done, it will be the finest and 
most permanent monument that can be 
erected to the fine men and women whose 
heroism and sacrifice we honor today." 


Two Hundredth Anniversary of Birth of 
Alexander Hamilton—Address by Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17; 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 11 the Alexander Hamilton Club of 
Baltimore held a truly memorable ban- 
quet to commemorate the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of the great 
American for whom the club is named. 
Among the splendid addresses delivered 
at the dinner was one by Gov. Theodore 
R. McKeldin, of Maryland, who gave us 
a keen insight into the character of 
Hamilton—an honest man, a brilliant 
man, a philosopher. This description 
by the Governor, and the lessons he drew 
from it, are so inspiring that I feel they 
should be given the widest possible dis- 
tribution, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that Governor McKeldin’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON CLUB DINNER, CELE- 
BRATING 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, SOUTHERN HOTEL, 
January 11, 1957 
Prince Talleyrand, during his American 

exile, came home from a dinner party late 

one night, and passing the house of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, at 
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midnight noticed a light In the study win- 
dow. Talleyrand knew what it meant; after 
his official day, Hamilton had spent the eve- 
ning working at his private law practice. 
It was necessary, because his salary from 
the Government was not enough to pay his 
bills. 

Years later Talleyrand said that the most 
remarkable thing he saw in America was a 
man who had made the fortune of a nation 
working far into the night to earn money 
enough to support his family. 


Talleyrand was right. Nothing in Amer- 
ica could touch the spectacle he saw. All its 
continental expanses, all its scenic grandeur, 
all its immeasurable natural wealth, were 
not half as remarkable as the devoted self- 
sacrifice of the group of brilliant men, in- 
cluding Hamilton, who established this coun- 
try not to sate their own ambition but solely 
to secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity. As part of our 
national heritage it remains the most re- 
markable thing in the country; and if the 
time ever comes when we neglect it and for- 
get it, that time will be the end of the great- 
ness of America. es A 

The more I study the lives of our illus- 
trious men, the more I am convinced that 
none is more inspiring in its achievement, 
or more touching in its tragedy than the 
life of Alexander Hamilton. With every- 
thing against him, he rose by the sheer 
power of his own personality to the highest 
eminence; yet he could not overcome cer- 
tain traits in his own character that time 
and again betrayed him at a critical moment. 

He strove with giants and was not over- 
whelmed. He could sway the massive figure 
of Washington that none other could move. 
He could drive great Jefferson into retire- 
ment. He could snatch leadership from the 
hands of that tremendous fighter, John 
Adams. He could scatter small-fry politi- 
cians before him like chaff before a whirl- 
wind. Yet with all this power, in the end 
he was weak enough to allow a villain to 
kill him on a point of punctillo. 


The obscurity of Hamilton's origin and the 
poverty of his early days unquestionably were 
part of the driving force that carried him 
to success. On the other hand, these same 
things unquestionably contributed to his 
sense of moral insecurity. He accepted the 
challenge of Aaron Burr because he feared 
that to refuse it would cost him his political 
influence in the country. No great aristocrat 
would have been influenced by any such fear. 
A Washington, for example, could have re- 
jected Burr's challenge with a biting con- 
tempt that would have withered Burr. Prob- 
ably Hamilton could have done so, too, but he 
didn't know it. Most men who have risen 
from obscurity attach to their origin an im- 
portance that the rest of the world never 
thinks of giving it. 

The charge of intolerable arrogance 
brought against Hamilton by his political as- 
sociates during his last 10 years can be ex- 
plained by the same sense of insecurity. A 
man uncertain of himself and his position is 
often too aggressive. It is what the psychol- 
ogists call “oyer compensation,” and it is 
frequently found in great men who have risen 
almost entirely by their own efforts. It is a 
weakness, but a yery human one, which later 
generations tend rather to deplore than to 
condemn. 

But it is not on account of his weaknesses 
that we are gathered here to pay tribute to 
him 200 years after his birth. It is because 
he was one of the strongest men that ever 
participated in the conduct of this Nation's 
affairs. And the hard core of his strength 
was the quality that Talleyrand noted with 
amazement—his inflexible personal honesty. 
It was tried by no ordinary tests. As the 
first Secretary of the Treasury he organized 
the finances of the Government and in doing 
so he was given a freedom of action that is 
astonishing to the modern generation. More 
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than that, the political morality of the times, 
especially in financial affairs, was at a low 
ebb. Talleyrand, for example, assumed as a 
matter of course that any man through whose 
hands millions of public money were passing 
would line his own pockets. Everybody did 
it, and as long as the rapacity did not be- 
come too outrageous, without much discredit, 

It was not fear of public opinion that re- 
strained Hamilton. It was something in the 
man himself that would not allow him to 
make a financial profit out of his position 
even by means that were within the law. In 
the matter of the assumption of the State 
debts, for instance, with his advance infor- 
mation he could have made a fortune, and 
some of his friends did; but the Secretary of 
the Treasury gained not a dollar by that deal. 
He was one of those rare men who, to attacks 
on his financial probity, could make the lord- 
ly reply of Brutus: 


There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. 


Yet simple honesty is not enough for a 
statesman in a great position at a critical 
time, Hamilton had more. The intellectual 
brilliance demonstrated in the Report on 
Manufactures carried him far beyond his 
time. Indeed, it is not certain that to this 
day we understand all the implications of 
that argument; and much of it was beyond 
the comprehension of contemporaries. 

Still, even honesty and brilliance did not 
sum up the man. He was a philosopher, too. 
The analysis of government in the Federalist 
papers, to which he contributed more than 
half, stands unrivaled, and has become a 
textbook of students of free institutions all 
over the world. 

In that book, and even more in his political 
activity, Hamilton wrestled with the problem 
that had never been solved by any democracy 
before his time. It is the problem of main- 
taining order among freemen, and the in- 
genuity that the Founding Fathers brought 
to its solution has been the strength of the 
American Republic ever since. They did not 
know—even Hamilton did not know—how 
well they had wrought. To the end of his 
life he was worried by the fear that the Con- 
stitution had left loopholes through which 
anarchy might creep in. 

His great antagonist, Jefferson, was equally 
worried by fear of loopholes through which 
tyranny might creep tn. This was the basic 
dispute between the two, and it went so deep 
that any firm agreement between them was 
impossible—nay, more—it was impossible for 
either to appreciate fully the good qualities 
of the other. 

This embittered the lives of both, which a 
later generation, looking back, must et. 
But from the standpoint of the Nation, it 
was no loss and probably a great gain that 
these two statesmen fought each other at 
every point and fought with all the strength 
that was in them. Great issues are never 
settled by half-hearted debate. Only when 
strong men exhaust themselves on both sides 
is the truth made clear and plain, 

A country that sets its heart exclusively on 
order, on the one hand, or on liberty, on the 
other, may gain its desire temporarily, but in 
the end it is certain to lose both order and 
liberty. It is in maintaining the delicate 
balance between order and liberty, in main- 
taining freedom under law, that the ideal 
of good government is attained. 

To this end, Hamilton was indispensable. 
So was Jefferson, and it is the supreme good 
fortune of our country that it had both when 
both were needed. It will continue to be our 
good fortune as long as we remember that 
the spirit of both is as necessary today as it 
was when the Government of the United 
States was taking its first tentative, uncertain 
steps, 
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“Brave men,” said Pericles, “need no mon- 
ument; the whole earth is their monument.” 
In the same way it can be said that such a 
patriot as Alexander Hamilton needs no 
monument for the country itself is his mon- 
ument. But for his work it might not have 
survived at all, and would certainly have 
survived in a very different form. 

I do not make the smugly complacent 

claim that the Government of the United 
States is perfect; on the contrary, I hope and 
believe that it is capable of indefinite im- 
provement. But I do believe that it is the 
best form of government as yet devised by 
the genius of man, and its best feature is the 
fact that it includes the means of its own 
improvement. 
. ‘That we owe in no small measure to the 
life and labor of Alexander Hamilton who, 
incidentally, was by birth an alien, coming 
to these shores as an immigrant, This 
should rebuke the spirit of narrow national- 
ism whenever we think of him; and that is 
another contribution that he made unwit- 
tingly to our national life. It is proof that 
Americanism is not wholly dependent on soil 
and climate, but is a matter of the spirit that 
can be imbibed and assimilated by any man 
whose heart and spirit are great enough to 
comprehend it. 

We take pride in him as an American, and 
it is a just pride. But, like every other great 
American, he stands before the world, not 
as a picture of what we are, but of what we 
might be were we inspired by his intellect 
and armed with his courage. He is a man 
who enheartens us; and no greater gift can 
be bestowed upon a nation. 


A Rural Development Program in 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Rural Development Program 
in Kentucky,” written by Mike Duff, and 
published in the Kentucky Farmer for 
January 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kentucky Farmer, January 1957] 
A RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN KENTUCKY 
(By Mike Duff) 

! Hardship, both economic and physical, are 
nothing new in American life, in spite of 
the prosperity which has come to variaus 
parts of our population at various times. 
Often the causes of such hardship are largely 
beyond the contro] of those who have to put 

up with the consequences. 

In Kentucky, a survey made last year re- 
vealed that 3 out of 5 farm families had 
income too low to match the prevailing 
standards of adequacy. It was to cope with 
such situations in many areas of our coun- 
try that Congress passed legislation provid- 
ing for a rural development program. 

In Kentucky, Dean Frank J. Welch, of the 
University of Kentucky College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, anticipated the 
passage of this legislation and called together 
the heads of various State and Federal agen- 
cies operating in rural Kentucky and the 
Farm Bureau for a meeting in August 1955, 
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This group formed a State Rural Develop- 
ment Committee, of which E, J. Nesius, asso- 
ciate director of agricultural extension, be- 
came the chairman. Thus, before the law was 
off the congressional- griddle, a design had 
been worked up for the Kentucky rural de- 
velopment program. 

The following organizations, listed alpha- 
betically, are now members of the State 
committee: 

Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Kentucky. 

Agricultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conserya- 
tion. 

Farm Credit District of Louisville. 

Farmers’ Home-Administration. 

Kentucky Department of Agriculture. 

Kentucky Department of Economic De- 
velopment, 

Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation. 

Kentucky Farm Press and Radio Associa- 
tion. > 

Soil Conservation Service. 

United States Forest Service. 

Vocational Education. 

In addition to these, many others are also 
participating by making their services avail- 
able, 

LOCAL PEOPLE IN CONTROL 


The program is designed to develop both 
people and resources. Its aim is to get local 
people at the helm in determining the best 
use of their total resources for better living 
in underdeveloped areas, with Government 
and private agencies playing a vigorous sup- 
porting role. The goal is to help people help 
themselves. 

TRADE AREA APPROACH 

While the program is getting started, both 
within Kentucky and national, it is impossi- 
ble to offer the services to all the people at 
once. Therefore, certain pilot counties and 
areas were chosen to try out the methods. 

The Kentucky program is uniquely de- 
signed around 3 trade areas and 3 pilot coun- 
ties. Trade areas were chosen because of a 
belief that development would follow trade 
boundarjes rather than the political bound- 
aries of individual counties. “The 3 trade 
areas include 7 counties around Bowling 
Green, 7 counties around Glasgow, and 12 
counties around Ashland. 

Within each of these trade areas there 
will be an area organization to consider proj- 
ects of concern to the counties involved. 
Each county also will have its own organiza- 
tion and Its own rural-development program. 
The Extension Service will hire one trained 
agent to work in each area. Over 100 other 
agencies and groups will make thelr services 
available. 

PILOT COUNTIES 


The three pilot counties selected for in- 
tensive work in rural development are Büt- 
ler, Elliot, and Metcalfe. The Extension 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
Vocational Education are each placing addi- 
tional personnel in these counties to provide 
all possible aid to the local leaders in de- 
veloping and carrying out their rural de- 
velopment. 

WHAT THE PROGRAM SHOULD INCLUDE 


1. Organization of local leadership to plan, 
coordinate, and stimulate programs of action. 

2. Surveys of human and material re- 
sources. 

3. Special training courses for leaders at 
the University of Kentucky and other col- 
leges. 

4. Area workshop, according to need. 

5. Family-help guidance in housing, nutri- 
tion, and health, 

6. Appropriate {industrial expansion. 

7. Employment opportunities. 

8. Research on special problems, 

9. Market development and improvement. 

10. Credit for use as a tool, when needed. 
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îi. Vocational counsel to youth and to 
adults. 
12. Improvement of county facilities such 
as roads, public bulldings, hospitals. 
IN CONCLUSION 


The Kentucky Committee on Rural Devel- 
opment emphasizes particularly the follow- 
ing points: (1) The program is educational; 
(2) responsibility for success rests primarily 
on the local people; (3) agencies play a sup- 
porting role; and (4) economic, civic, and 
attitude development are necessary for 
success. 

This is a pioneer program of work, not a 
utopia, 3 


Trend of the Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
some of us were very much privileged 
and almost inspired by testimony given 
by Mr. Keyserling before the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, His appearance 
called to my mind an editorial I had 
seen, entitled, “The Trend of the Econ- 
omy,” concerning the dynamic rise in 
the economists’ plateau, written by Nate 
White, and published in the Christian 
Science Monitor, of which Mr. White is 
the business and financial editor, The 
editorial bring out very clearly what has 
become increasingly true, that every 
segment of our economy has increased 
economically except the dollar. I was 
reminded of the Irishman who said that 
he did not know how to describe infla- 
tion except that it seemed to him that 
it meant it chipped his dollar every time 
he used it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 
TREND OF THE ECONOMY—DYNAMIC RISE OF A 

PLATEAU 
(By Nate White) 

Most women are familiar with the term 
plateau because, it seems, this is the kind of 
hat which is popular—a large, flat one, or 
flat on top, at least. 

American servicemen who spent some time 
in the beautiful desert country of the United 
States, especially in Arizona and New Mexico, 
learned firsthand what they had been taught 
in geography books about plateaus, that they 
are fiat on top and rise sharply above the 
plain. Sunrise on one of Arizona's beautiful 
high fiat tablelands fixed color and visual 
concepts indelibly on memory. 

This leads us to another kind of plateau. 
This is the economists’ plateau. But it is 
also everyone's plateau because it's where 
they're living. 

Just imagine the United States as a great 
tableland lifted high above the seashore, and 
its other surroundings, supported by a strong 
set of constantly elevating columns, 

This is the kind of an economy everyone's 
striving for: a dynamic stable economy. 

This is not a contradiction in terms. It 
means that the country is relatively stable on 
top of the plateau, but that the general 
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height of the plateau continues to rise. It 
is a dynamic rise of a stable tableland. 

So long as the top of the tableland stays 
even, or relatively so, there's no trouble. This 
Means that wage rates and cost-of-living 
Yates, and profit rates must keep themselves 
In ratio to each other, If cost-of-living rates 
exceed wage rates, the Nation is In trouble. 
If wage rates exceed profit rates the Nation 
is In trouble. If profit rates are at the ex- 
Pense of wage rates and consumer price ap- 
Peal the Nation is in“trouble. 

If credit exceeds savings the Nation is in 
trouble. If Government spending—in time 
of inflationary pressure—exceeds Govern- 
ment revenue, the Nation is in trouble. 

It's the effort to keep the top tableland 
balanced that economists worry about. 

What is happening today? 

At the eleyator column part of the econ- 
Omy, growing strength continues to push the 
tableland upward. A flood of reports cross- 
ing every business desk indicate the same 


Increased business spending. 

Increased Government spending (at every 
level of government, Federal, State, local). 

Increased industrial production. 

Increased earnings. 

Increased wage rates. 

Increased population. 

Increased number of people employed. 

Increased overall total demand, both per- 
sonal and business. 

The upward push in the economy is clear 
and unmistakable. It is steady and firm 
and almost in perpendicular line. This time 
& year ago, the total of all goods and serv- 
ices—excluding the unpaid work done by 
housewives and children in the home—was 
at the rate of $401.9 billion. This year it is 
at the rate of $414 billion. Apd there is no 
apparent sluggishness in this upward push 
Of the whole tableland. 

The National Planning Association, eco- 
nomic research organization of business, 
agriculture, labor, and civic leaders, notes 
that all signs add up to continued economic 
Strength, and that a rate of growth of about 
$15 billion in 1957 in the Gross National 
Product is not unlikely. Such a growth is 
necessary to maintain the full-employment 
economy. This means that by December, 
next year, the GNP should be around $430 
billion. 

But this is where an illusion begins. This 
does not represent a real gain. Much of 
it is price gain. The Chilton Co., of Phila- 
delphia, estimates that $8 billion of this 
GNP rise will be due to higher prices. 

Paul T. Babson, the Boston business ana- 
lyst, also makes this important note, that 
While he expects the total volume of na- 
tional output will continue to rise, at least 
half of it will be due to price increases. Mr. 
Babson expects the total volume of business 
to increase by 5 percent but he believes 
2% percent of this will be from price in- 
creases, 

If it is recognized that price increases are 
Creating an illusion of growth over and be- 
Yond actual growth then no one.is fooled. 
But this is small comfort to the housewife 
Whose pocketbook dollar strength did not 
increase. 

What becomes apparent is that in the 
eneral wage rise and in the general price 
Tise there are sections of the nation which 
are not participating in elther. Prices have 
risen 3.1 percent since December last year. 
Average weekly earnings have risen as fol- 
lows (in terms of 1955 prices): all manufac- 
turing, $3.45, building construction, $7.66, 
Tetail trade, 60 cents, manufacturing of non- 
durable goods, $2.79, and manufacture of 
durable goods, 83.59. 

The pattern ‘of wage increases and price 

eases is expected to continue, according 
to a survey by Henry H. Heimann, executive 
Vice president of the National Association of 
Credit Men. OT 100 top credit men partici- 
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pating in the Helmann survey, 92 percent 
expect to see higher wages in 1957; 45 per- 
cent higher profits; 80 percent sales. 

Price increases announced by steel indus- 
tries the week before Christmas reflected this 
growing pattern: 

A cost of living rise brings on a wage rise 
which brings on a rise in the cost of-steel, 
which brings on rises in the prices of things 
made of steel. 

So long as this pattern exists, other indus- 
tries and their workers must either be 
brought into it or else suffer (more acutely 
than other segments) the price of the grow- 
ing Inflation. 

This is the struggle ever going on at the top 
of the national tableland which itself con- 
tinues to surge upward from basic strength. 


One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Birth of Daniel Webster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPEHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which is being delivered today before a 
joint session of the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature by Donald Bartlett, professor of 
biography at Dartmouth College, in ob- 
servance of the 175th anniversary of the 
birth of Daniel Webster, who was born 
on January 18, 1792. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Tomorrow being the 175th anniversary of 
Daniel Webster's birth, it is well for the 
representatives of the people of his native 
State to pause in their business and do honor 
to his memory. But when New Hampshire- 
men seek to do honor to the memory of Web- 
ster, they honor themselves. They do so in 
three ways. As they make him one with 
themselves as sons of their State, they insist 
upon their kinship with a great man. As 
they name over the things that made him 
great, they appreciate nöt so much what 
their New Hampshire gave to him as they ac- 
knowledge the luster that his name gives to 
their State. And finally, wherein he was 
greatest, wherein we are proudest of him, in 
those things he most clearly had grown be- 
yond the limits of his home. A sense of 
kinship with him and the glory that his 
name adds to the State of his birth need no 
argument. We know these things, But we 
do well to take further note that it was in 
Salisbury that he learned how to outgrow his 
home, as it was in Salisbury that his father- 
loyally and deliberately helped him so to do. 
It was at Exeter and at Dartmouth that were 
forged his weapons as a champion, and at 
Portsmouth that he learned how a champion 
wields those weapons better than his fellows; 
fellow lawyers who included Ladds, Bing- 
hams and Masons among a distinguished 
number at the New Hampshire bar. 

Daniel Webster stands in the history of our 
country as a conservative—and so we may 
be sure he would wish to stand. But he was 
a conservative of that rarest breed, who do 
not anchor progress in the past but steer ever 
forward upon a sure star. His star was the 
Federal Constitution, that appeared in the 
heavens when Daniel was 5 years old. 
Those of his elders who had vision in the 
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affairs of mankind recognized it, as he did 
even as a boy, to be the pole star of Ameri- 
can strength and freedom. As a child he 
fixed upon that star in sentiment just so as 
a man he held to it with his mind. As a 
statesman he did perhaps more than any 
man in his time to steer the Nation by that 
same star. In this he was the hopeful con- 
servative and in this he outgrew his origins, 
his home, his party, as every great man must. 

During the War of 1812, he, like his party, 
was against the Madison” government and 
its embargo that so damaged the New Eng- 
land shipping interests. But when many 
leaders of his party toyed in convention with 
the notion of seceding from the Union, 
Webster gave a stern warning and called a 
halt to the “sunshine soldiers and the sum- 
mer patriots” of that day. 

In 1818, when many of his associates were 
for usurping the charter of his beloved col- 
lege, he came to her defense. He joined with 
the able lawyers already marshaled on her 
side, and by his championing made history 
in our Federal courts and saved Dartmouth 
College in the responsible nurture of free 
minds. 

Two years later, when others lost their 
bearings and the ship of state began to yaw 
off before the winds of sectionalism, he 
joined with the southerner, Henry Clay, in 
trimming the slatting sails by the Missouri 
compromise, to bring the Nation back upon 
her true course of destiny. 

Time after time, his loyal vision separated 
him from his party, his State, his section 
and ultimately from all hopes of attaining his 
ambition, the presidency. He loved company 
and adored New England; most of all, per- 
haps, he cherished New Hampshire. ara- 
tion and misunderstanding cost him dearly. 
He fed upon applause and heard it turn to 
hisses. Yet in his weary old age he arose 
once more, defying second best, disdaining 
mere conformity, even turning a deaf ear tof 
antislavery clamor at his back in the awfu}. 
choice of 1850 to hold the Nation together 
in that fateful seventh of March in the 
United States Senate. Just as In his ringing 
reply to Hayne 20 years before and in the 
Plymouth oration 30 years before, there 
spoke again the hopeful, conservative chani- 
pion. It was not and it is not merely our 
New Hampshireman nor merely our fellow 
New Englander who puts glory into our 
hearts by thundering: “Union and liberty, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” 


Dedication of Vincent Air Force Base, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
those Americans—and they are legion— 
who read the funny papers each day 
know full well the name of Milton Caniff. 
It was he whose fertile brain and facile 
hand created Terry and the Pirates. It 
is this same genius who today creates for 
us the strip known as Steve Canyon. 
What many Americans may overlook, as 
they follow the intrepid adventures of 
Colonel Canyon, is that Milton Caniff 
has for many years beeen lending loyal 
and effective support to American air 
power. Those close to the Air Force 
know that this man is a pioneer in the 
constant effort to bring to the American 
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mind the acceptance of air power as the 

pivotal force around which all our strat- 

egy must revolve, and they are grateful 
to him for that interest and for his 
efforts. 

On October 12 of last year this great 
American journeyed to Yuma, Ariz., to 
pay just and due recognition to one of 
our heroes of World War II, Gen, Clinton 
D. Vincent, known to all of us in the Air 
Force as “Casey.” “Casey” Vincent was 
one of the youngest generals ever to serve 
in our Armed Forces. He was a fighter 
not only against our enemies but for the 
establishment of the proper recognition 
of air power. We in Arizona are proud 
that the Air Forces’ pioneer rocketry base 
in Yuma now carries his name. I, who 
was privileged to call “Casey” friend, am 
proud of that recognition. I am also 
proud that another friend and brother 
in Sigma Chi, Milton Caniff, made the 
dedicatory speech, unanimous consent 
which I ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Devication SPEECH BY MILTON CANIFP AT 
Vuorcent Am Force BASE, Yuma, ARIZ., 
OCTOBER 12, 1956 
We meet here today to weave yet another 

pattern into the tapestry of heroism formed 

by the names of our military and Air Force 
installations throughout this broad land. 

Barksdale—named for Lt. Eugene H. 
Barksdale—killed in 1926 while testing an 
aircraft near Wright Field. 

Carswell—for Maj. Horace S. Carswell, 
Jr.—killed in China in 1944. 

. Ethan Allen, Billy Mitchell, Goodfellow, 
Maxwell, Walker, Wright-Patterson, and all 
the others—spoken only as words their 
sounds fall pleasantly even upon an alien 
ear, but to an American, and especially one 
who looks to the sky—these are surely the 
fiber and fabric of American alirpower; a 
strength, not for assault, but for defense of 
what we hold dear. r 

Yet these men and the others we have so 
honored, are no longer with’ us to guide and 
point the way. They are unable to shake 
us from the stupor of unwary prosperity 
into which it is our habit to fall. They are 
not here to play modern-day Aesop and re- 
late the fable of the wolf and the shepherd: 
“A wolf had long hung about a flock of sheep, 
and had done them no harm. The shep- 
herd, however, had his suspicions and for a 
while was always on the look out against 
the wolf as an avowed enemy, but when the 
wolf continued for a long time following in 
the train of his flock without the least at- 
tempt to annoy them, he began to look uopn 
the beast more as a friend than a foe; and 
having one day occasion to go into the city, 
he entrusted the sheep to his care, 

The wolf no sooner saw his opportunity 
than he forthwith fell upon the sheep and 
destroyed them; and the shepherd, on his 
return, seeing his flock destroyed, exclaimed: 
“Fool that I am, yet I deserved no less for 
trusting my sheep with a wolf. There is 
more danger from a pretended friend than 
from an open enemy.” 

So on such an occasion as this it is an act 
of wisdom for us to re-examine the stand- 
ards we ourselves set for the distinguished 
company of names that will stand to the end 
of time as our honor roll of “those who gave 
their all of old.” Who are they then, these 
men for whom we have named our Alr Force 
bases? Are they the same breed that defied 
a tyrant king and staked their lives, their 
liberty, and their sacred honor on a thin 
hope which, as Maxwell Anderson wrote in 
the play Valley Forge was “a dream that men 
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ghall bear no burdens save thelr own choos- 
ing * * * shall walk upright, masterless, 
doff a hat to none, and choose their Gods.” 

The name of Clinton Dermott Vincent 
was not lightly chosen for the accolade we 
give him today. The system of selection for 
the naming of bases was far from the minds 
of the reporter from his hometown who be- 
gan his story of young Vincent’s appoint- 
ment to the Military Academy thus: “Clinton 
D. (Casey) Vincent, who may someday be- 
come a general.” 

As you can imagine, after a clipping of 
this piece came into the hands of that year’s 
yearling class, Plebe Vincent was encouraged 
on many occasions to recite the information 
in a loud, clear voice. His classmates say 
that he went through all of this with his 
usual good-natured grin, yet I am sure that 
he never doubted that he someday would 
become a general. 

Casey’s confidence in his own ability was 
always evident, but no man ever aroused 
less envy. His warm personality, which is 
a very poor description of the vital way he 
wholeheartedly poured himself into every 
activity and relationship, attracted and held 
friends like a strong magnet. 

As a cadet, Casey played center on the 
football team and earned his “A” as a rugged, 
fast, and heady player who was rarely hurt 
and always in the play. As a student he was 
near the top, but enjoyed life too greatly to 
let scholarship itself become too serious a 
goal. The routine of cadet life rarely got 
the best of his even disposition. In fact, it 
wasn't until first class summer, when a rare 
display of his Irish temper earned him a slot 
among the gentlemen-rankers, the first- 
class privates. 

Flying school for Casey was the frosting 
on the cake * * * he loved flying and he 
excelled at it. He graduated in attack, but 
his first assignment was a pursuit outfit in 
Hawail. When World War II came along 
he had a fighter squadron. Early in 1942 he 
left the States with the 35th Fighter Group. 

Casey was assigned to eastern China as a 
fighter pilot and demonstrated his combat- 
iveness by shooting down 6 Japanese air- 
craft, with 4 additional probables. More 
than that, he displayed the rarest qualities 
of leadership and General Chennault gave 
him eommand of the 14th Alr Force forces 
in the eastern China area * * * he was pro- 
moted to brigadier general on the 2d of 
June 1944. He was 29 years old. 

The story of the air war in China is too 
long to tell here. Much of Casey’s part in it 
has been told in Chennault’s Way of a 
Fighter and in the official USAF histories. In 
this unique war Casey played a major role as 
commander of some of the most aggressive 
and determined fighters that the Air Force 
ever produced. It was a war in which our 
people were always outnumbered, always on 
the ragged edge of running out of gas and 
ammunition and aircraft, a war in which 
geography and terrain and climate were ma- 
jor obstacles. It was also a type of fighting 
in which airpower attempted to stop large 
numbers of enemy ground forces without any 
adequate ground resistance on our side. It 
was an inconclusive and frustrating sort of 
conflict that ended eventually in a series of 
defeats at a time when our airpower had 
proved triumphant everywhere else in the 
world. It was a story of brave men attempt- 
ing the Impossible and very nearly accom- 
plishing it—and as a fighting leader it was 
Casey's story. When ali of the easternmost 
bases had been occupied by the Japanese in 
the fall of 1944 Casey came home for a well- 
earned rest. He had very little rest, however, 
commanding s training wing in Georgia, be- 
fore he was ordered to command the air units 
in Iceland. He was in this job when the 
war ended. 

Most everyone here today knows the story 
of the continuing effort to build the air de- 
fense of the North American continent and 
of Casey Vincent's absolutely tireless efforts 
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to bring the plan to fruition, yet, even as his 
responsibilities became greater, he never lost 
touch with the men at the point of potential 
contact with an enemy. At Hamilton Air 
Force Base I once remarked that he looked 
tired and why didn’t we take our wives out 
and have some fun that evening. He said he 
was scheduled to fly with his Western Air De- 
fense Command people the next morning and 
had better get some sleep. Peggy told me 
later that he made the flight, but the sleep 
he never got, untirthe big one. 

Casey was a big man, big enough to play a 
vicious game of football at center for West 
Point at the same time he was movie critic 
of the Pointer, In the fall of 1943, after he 
had helped riddle the Japanese air advance 
into China, and I was driving Peggy and him 
from New York up the Hudson to the acad- 
emy, suddenly he said “Stop.” I jammed on 
the brakes, waiting for some kind of crash 
that he had seen coming but I had not. 
When no impact occurred I glanced across at 
Casey, and he was sitting enraptured by & 
beautiful maple tree which stood by itself in 
a roadside field in the full glory of its fall 
coloring. 

This is the manner of man we honor here 
today. As we speak of him we speak of them 
all, but— 


“How, then, may we reach out across time to 
measure for you the depth of our 
regard? 

Words are such stumbling messengers for 
telling of the aching that we know 
because you are not here; 

The swelling pride we feel for what you did. 
For how high you held our standard 
in the bitter wind. 


“Hear our warm hail, all you who bore the 
colors of this proud land in the angry 
distances, 

When the present spectre that threatens 
our cherished freedom has been 
driven into misty limbo, 

Then we shall give proper homage and re- 
ward to you who fought that we all 
might live. 

And for the missing faces at our festive 
board, we'll sound a requiem, even as 
we will soon do for another warrior, 
born so long ago in Bethlehem, who 
died violently, that other men could 
go in peace.” 


Clinton Dermott Vincent; All honor to his 
name, ) 


Woodrow Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very fine 
edtiorial in the Baltimore Sun of Decem- 
ber 26, 1956, on the career of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CENTENARY 
Henry L. Stimson, in his notable and too- 
brief memoirs, said that during the fight over 
the League of Nattions, he was alternately 
disturbed by the obstinacy of Woodrow Wil- 
son and the maneuvers of Republican lead- 
ers in the Senate. But, looking back after 
nearly a generation, Mr, Stimson found that 
his strongest impression was of the prophetic 

grandeur of Wilson's vision, 
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The central quality in a man's thought or 
action matters. In the long term the central 
Quality is the man. Historic figures are, of 
course, human beings. The man of principle 
knows moments of expedience. The idealist 
knows moments of cynicism. But the lapse 
is not the rule. The Lincoln who was Lincoln 
Was not the man responsible for some high- 
handed actions during the Civil War or the 
man occasionally responsible for practical 
politics which was very practical: The 
Lincoln who was Lincoln was the man able 
in the midst of war and the passionnte poli- 
tics of war, to be inflexibly dedicated to the 
Union and yet able to pour forth boundless 
Compassion—as in that classic of humility 
4nd pity, the second inaugural, written when 
victory was a matter of weeks. The Jefferson 
who was Jefferson was not the man whose 
Political devices at times approached the 
cunning. The Jefferson who was Jefferson 
thought in old age of the things for which 
-he hoped to be remembered. He did not 
think of the sequence of honors and powers— 
Unique in our annals—that had been given 
him. He hoped to be remembered as the 
man who had written the Declaration of 
Independence and the Virginia Statute of 
Religious Liberty and as the man who had 
established the University of Virginia. Po- 
lltical Liberty, religious liberty, intellectual 
liberty. There Jefferson lived within him- 
Self. 

Wilson, with the Scotch and the Irish con- 
tending in his blood for mastery, was an- 
Other historic figure who was a human being 
and at times a troublesome being, a contra- 
dictory one. He was an ardent democrat in 
Principle. He was a prideful aristocrat in 
habit. He was a sincere Christian whose 
talent in silent hate was seldom exceeded. 
He was a statesman who was a politician, as 
most competent statesmen are. Under our 
two-party system, with disparate elements 
under each roof, the statesman must often 
Choose between playing cool politics or 
Settling down as a baffled doctrinaire: But 
the central quality of Wilson was not in the 
Contradictions or in the outcroppings of 
prideful individuality. The central quality 
Was in deyotion to ideas. He had lived from 
youth in the world of ideas. He knew and 
loved the durability of ideas, theif reincarna- 
tions. The League of Nations, its place in 
man's age-old effort to civilize himself, be- 
Came the supreme idea of his life. When the 
Violent fight over the league was opening, 
Wilson said that he was playing for the ver- 
dict of history. He was playing for the ulti- 
mate judgment on the rightness or wrong- 
hess, the wisdom or unwisdom of his con- 
Viction that the nations of the world must 
be organized to preserve peace under law. 
There spoke the Wilson who was Wilson. 

The verdict is with Wilson, not necessarily 
On his methods, but on his vision. For dec- 
ades. to come, students will delve into the 
records of the fight over the league and de- 
bate their findings. The debate may some 
day come to rest on the conclusion that Wil- 
son's methods and Republican maneuvers re- 
flected in some degree the nerves of men who 
Were surrounded by confused and clamorous 
masses, unable to keep pace with events. 
But on vision, apart from methods, the ver- 
dict is with Wilson. In the White House is 
& Republican President who fights to pre- 
Serve and make secure the vision for which 
Wilson labored. Mr. Eisenhower fights not 
Only on the political plane; he fights on the 
economic plane. His ideas about trade be- 
tween nations are sometimes like blood rela- 
tives to messages in which Wilson vetoed 
“emergency” tariffs, passed by Congress in 
Panic between 1918 and 1921. 

Superficially, the reversal of Republican 
Policy could be called the most dramatic in 
“tL American history. Actually, the swing of 
the Republican to isolation in 1920 
Was in considerable degree a triumph of 
nationalistic emotion over intellect in the 
Darty. Wilson had the support of much of 
the best thought in the Republican Party, 
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though he was powerless to move Republican 
partisans in the Senate. William Howard 
Taft was willing to accept the Covenant of 
the League of Nations without reservations. 


Elihu Root thought moderate reservations | 


might advance ratification and that, once 
established, the league could have an evo- 
lutionary growth as a center. of law. Taft 
and Root hoped that, after the fevers of the 
1920 election had spent themselves, the Re- 
publican Party could frame an acceptable 
method of ratifying the Covenant and of 
entering the league. Tempted by a hesitant 
bow in their direction by Warren G. Harding, 
Taft, Root, and 29 other eminent Republi- 
cans—including Hughes and Stimson— 
signed a statement in October 1920, in which 
they advised the people that the way to enter 
the league was to vote Republican. 

Mr. Eisenhower thus not only follows the 
thought of Wilson; he follows the thought 
of Republicans who, in 1920, far outclassed 
in intellect the Borahs, the Johnsons, and 
the Lodges. 
the lean and lonely man, who carried the 
fight and bore the attack, which is now the 
policy of the United States. Probably, the 
policy is permanent, for there is more behind 
it than intellectual decision or political com- 
pulsion. Remarkable as the fact may seem, 
Elsenhower has a certain affinity with Wil- 
son. The gregarious soldier is one with the 
austere scholar in stubborn faith that the 
best in man can vanquish the worst. The 
soldier is one with the scholar in stubborn 
faith that there is such a thing as moral 
progress, 


The Intracoastal Waterway a Major 
Economic Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. JCHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, Members of the Congress of the 
United States have a right to be proud 
of what this body has done to bring 
about the development of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, which ties the great 
Gulf Coast area into the Nation's far- 
extending system of waterways. 

Congress over a period of some 40 
years has authorized the appropriations 
making possible the construction of the 
Intracoastal Waterway. The money has 
not been wasted. Its expenditure has 
resulted in the savings of millions of 
dollars annually in shipping charges and 
in the building of an industrial empire 
along the waterway. 

Mr. President, Time magazine pub- 
lished in its October 1, 1956, issue a 
graphic story of what the Intracoastal 
Waterway means to the Nation's econ- 
omy. In order that Members of the 
Congress may understand how Federal 
expenditures for the waterway have 
been returned manyfold, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Time magazine 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as a fine story in one of 
America’s leading magazines. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: | 

THE INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 

Among the world's great waterways the 
mighty Mississippi, Germany's strategic Kiel 
Canal, the vital Panama, and troubled Suez 


Nevertheless, it is the vision of 
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are all familiar names. But one waterway 
with more importance than fame.is a muddy, 
undramatic complex of barge canals and 
shallow channels rambling 1,116 miles around 
the United States gulf coast from Browns- 
ville, Tex., to St. Marks, Fla, It is the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, tying the entire gulf-coast 
area Into the Nation’s vast, 28,000-mile sys- 
tem of waterways. For southerners it is a 
chief reason for the greatest boom in gulf- 
coast history. As one rhapsodic Texan put 
it: “A shining strand linking together the 
jewels of progress into a fabulous necklace 
along the curving bosom of the gulf.” 


Not even Texas tall talk can exaggerate 
the waterway’s real importance, Enormous 
industries today stand bound, together by 
a water highway carrying 41 million tons of 
freight some 7 billion ton-miles annually— 
more tonnage over a greater distance than 
either the Kiel or the Panama Canal. Touch- 
ing every major gulf port, it has helped 
boost New Orleans into the Nation's No. 2 
seaport, transformed Houston from an in- 
land city into one of the busiest United 
States ports, handling $500 million worth of 
waterway cargo alone last year, including 
everything from autos to seashells. The 
waterway has also opened up the gulf’s vast 
natural resources at bargain-basement prices, 
By using strings of heavily laden barges, 
businessmen can ship goods north and south 
at rates anywhere from 20; percent to 50 
percent cheaper than by rail or truck. The 
saving,.says the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, which built the waterway, amounts 
to a whopping $83 million annually, more 
than the entire $65 million construction cost 
since the canal was first started in 1907. 


THE 40-YEAR FIGHT 


The man who gets credit for pushing the 
waterway to completion was a pioneering 
Victoria, Tex., banker named C. S. E. Holland, 
who spent most of his life fighting for a 
cheap way to carry the gulf coast’s raw ma- 
terials north in return for needed manufac- 
tured goods. Forming the Intracoastal Canal 
Association with the help of another hard- 
driving businessman named Roy Miller, he 
badgered a reluctant Congress into shelling 
out funds over a period of 40 years, first, 
for a short, 53-mile strip in Louisiana barely 
40 feet wide, 5 feet deep, later for a 9-foot 
channe? stretching into Texas. By the time 
Holland died in 1945 (Miller died in 1946), 
all but a final 140-mile section in Texas was 
finished; the waterway was 125 feet wide 
and 12 feet deep along most of its length, 
completely fitted out with locks, flood-con- 
trol dams, and side canals running up to 
important inland cities. 


No one has ever regretted the expendi- 
tures. The Intracoastal Waterway more 
than paid its way during the bitter U-boat 
warfare of World War II, when the United 
States used it to transport 90 million tons 
of vital supplies, safe from preying U-boats 
in the gulf. But the waterway has really 
proved its value in peacetime. At least 
500 companies (among them: Reynolds 
Metals, Alcoa, Monsanto, Dow Chemical) 
have built plants and warehouses along its 
banks, while thousands of others use it 
for cheap transportation. One enterpris- 
ing Texan has built up a booming business 
carrying truck trailers up and down the 
canal by barge, thus eliminating dockside 
loading and speeding up the delivery of 
goods to inland points. To compete with 
low-priced local brews, Milwaukee's Schlitz 
floats 8,000-case bargeloads (equal to 45 
boxcars) to Houston by inland waterway 
from the Great Lakes, saves 40 percent on 
transportation costs, Most of the oil in- 
dustry’s steel drilling pipe comes in by barge 
at $9 per ton versus $17 per ton by rail. 
The savings are so impressive that Union 
Carbide & Carbon has dredged a 9-mile cut 
to the waterway to ship goods from its 
chemical plant at Seadrift, Tex., while Chem- 
strand Corp, dredged a 22-mile channel near 
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Tallahassee, Fla., to give its huge nylon 
plant access to it. 
OIL IN THE MARSHES 


The biggest waterway customer of all is 
the booming gulf coast oil industry, which 
last year shipped out some 25 million tons 
of petroleum products, more than half of all 
the waterway's traffic. From New Orleans’ 
Harvey lock southward, the water is lined 
solid with oil activity—-war-weary landing 
craft being converted into tenders for off- 
shore drilling rigs, big yards piled high with 
pipe, well-cementing companies, plants 
where the giant offshore rigs are fabricated. 
At intervals, veinlike side canals branch off 
into the marshes, where oilmen have dredged 
passageways to float equipment into their 
fields and float oil barges back from the 
wells. Virtually every big company has 
fields, tank farms, refineries along its banks 
clear down to Corpus Christi—Texas Co., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Superior Oil, 
Magnolia, Kerr-McGee, Pure Oil, Cities Sery- 
ice, Shell Oil, Gulf, Humble Oil. 

This year alone 22 companies will either 
build or expand plants along the waterway, 
Reynolds Metals is expanding; so is Alcoa, 
with a new. $45 million aluminum plant at 
Point Comfort, Tex. Estimates are that 
the surging Chemical and petro-chemical 
industries will shoot up 70 percent by 1960, 
and the gulf coast will get much of the ex- 
pansion. Texas alone will add $260 million 
worth of new plants in the next 2 years. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber is building a huge 
chemical plant at Orange, Tex.; Dow Chemi- 
cal is expanding its Freeport, Tex. plant by 
$45 million, while Gulf Oil, Foster Wheeler 
Corp., Lake Charles Chemical Co., Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp., Coastal Chemical Corp., 
Union Carbide & Carbon are pouring in mil- 
lions more for new facilities along the water- 
way from Florida to Mexico. 


MEXICO TO MASSACHUSETTS 


Besides new industry, the waterway is also 
bringing a rising tide of vacationing yachts- 
Mmen, fishermen and hunters to the Gulf's 
marshes, bayous and beaches. Padre Island, 
for example, which stretches for 115 miles 
along the Texas coast, has been connected to 
the mainland by causeway, while the water- 
way makes it increasingly possible for yachts- 
men to reach the island. One 24-unit motel 
is already operating at 100 percent capacity 
on Padre, and a developer has sold $760,000 
worth of lots for summer houses. Last week 
a second $500,000 resort was a-building, and a 
lavish $250,000 sportsmen’s club with hunt- 
ing preserves in nearby Mexico was going up. 

The waterway promoters have big plans 
for the future. One dream is to extend it 
down the Mexican Coast to Tampico and 
Veracruz. Another is to cut a 160-mile cross- 
Florida canal to connect the Intracoastal 
system with the Atlantic Inland Waterway, 
thus creating a sheltered, 2,500-mile passage 
from Mexico to Massachusetts. Though Con- 
gress has authorized the cross-Florida ex- 
tension, it has been reluctant to appropriate 
the necessary $87,108 million. But the 
waterwaymen are sure it will come some day. 
Says Dale Miller, executive vice president of 
the Intracoastal Canal Association and son 
of co-founder Roy Miller: “When we connect 
the Atlantic inland passage with the intra- 
coastal, the real usefulness of both waterways 
will come into being.” 


The Cause of the Decline of Civilizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. H. W. Prentis, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of Armstrong Cork Co. 

I have known Mr. Prentis for a long 
time, and his statement I think deserves 
wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT THEY THINK 


Why does a nation—a whole people and, 
in the case of the Roman Empire, almost 
the whole of civilization—fall into a steady 
decline that eventually means its total dis- 
appearance from the stage of world history? 

You can find the answer in history, for 
in every case there seems to be a pattern 
for the rise to success and the fall to failure. 
As I see it, the historical cycle has always 
run: From bondage to spiritual faith; from 
spiritual faith to courage; from courage to 
freedom; from freedom to abundance; from 
abundance to selfishness; from selfishness to 
complacency; from complacency to apathy; 
from apathy to fear; from fear to dependency, 
and from dependency back to bondage once 
more. 

It can happen here to this form of govern- 
ment we call a republic and to this Nation 
we call the United States. In the past, we 
have compromised many of our basic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise. While I think this 
trend has been halted to a considerable ex- 
tent, if it had continued, the ultimate con- 
sequence would be as predictable as the 
sequence of night and day. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Louis Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


5 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp statements of 
appreciation and tribute from the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
commemorating the centenary of the 
birth of Louis Marshall, founder and first 
president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, and for many years a distin- 
guished member and officer of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York. The statements graphically de- 
scribe the broad public interests of Louis 
Marshall and his advocacy of the rights 
of religious minorities of all faiths, which 
made him one of our greatest Americans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

AN APPRECIATION OF LOUIS MARSHALL ON THE 
CENTENARY OF His BIRTH, 1856-1956 

Louis Marshall, the centenary of whose 
birth is being celebrated on December 14, 
was one of the foremost constitutional law- 
years of his time, an outstanding civic 
leader, a world-renowned statesman whose 
leadership in Jewish communal affairs was 
acknowledged by Jews the world over, and 
a fighter against all form of discrimination 
and bigotry not only for Jews but for all 
minority groups both at home and abroad. 
He exerted great influence on his contem- 
poraries, not through the holding of public 
office, but through his considerable intel- 
lectual power, his command of legal learning, 
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his briefs In precedent-making cases and his 
ability to persuade others both within and 
outside of the many voluntary organizations 
he headed to follow his leadership. He was 
born in Syracuse, but resided and practiced 
law in New York City from 1894 until his 
death in Zurich, in September 1929. 


MARSHALL THE LAWYER AND CIVIC LEADER 


Marshall had a distinguished career at the 
“bar. His contribution to the administra- 
tion of justice both in the Nation and the 
State was acknowledged by the leading 
jurists of his time, including Elihu Root and 
Supreme Court Justice Cardozo. He was for 
many years chairman of the committee on 
amendments of the law of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York. He 
served with distinction as a member of three 
New York State constitutional conven- 
tions—in 1890, 1894, and 1915. He argued 
hundreds of leading cases, many of- them 
bearing upon the constitutionality of im- 
portant laws. As a result of his arguments 
much legislation bearing upon the public 
interest was reenacted with the procedural 
safeguards Marshall felt preserved its con- 
stitutionality. Marshall is best remembered, 
however, for his eloquent and convincing 
briefs and publie statements on civil Hber- 
ties and civil-rights issues. In these docu- 
ments he defended the right of Catholics to 
send their children to religious schools, the 
Tight of Negroes to vote and buy property 
without restriction, the right of Japanece 
residents in the United States to own land, 
the right of Socialists to sit in the legisla- 
ture upon being duly elected, the right of 
persons on trial for their lives to due process 
of law, and the rights of Jews to complete 
equality of opportunity. He was successful 
in frustrating many attempted denials of 
civil Mberties or in extending liberties to 
those to whom they had previously been 
denied. In some instances his vision and 
Jegal insight were vindicated years after 
his death. 

Marshall made a number of outstanding 
contributions to the field of conservation. 
He led in the fight to put into the New York 
State Constitution the provision that the 
lands. of the Adirondack Forest Preserve 
“shall be forever kept as wild forest lands” 
and valiantly defended this provision year 
after year. He was also an early prophet of 
the importance of scientific forestry and 
largely through his efforts the New York 
State College of Forestry was established at 
Syracuse, N. Y., in 1911. He served as presi- 
dent of its trusfees from then until his 
death. In addition, Marshall's brief amicus 
curiae in Holland v, Missouri (252 U. S. 416) 
was followed by the Supreme Court in up- 
holding the migratory bird law. 

MARSHALL THE CHAMPION OF RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM AND RACIAL EQUALITY 


Marshall’s greatness resided in his passion- 
ate belief in justice, in his conviction that 
the Constitution guaranteed complete equal- 
ity for all, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
political belief, and in the use of his great 
energy and legal talents to carry the fight 
against discrimination to the courts of the 
Jand. Many of his cases reached the Su- 
preme Court, where he scored notable vic- 
tories and established lines of legal argu- 
ment at the time or subsequently followed by 
the courts. Thus, he was of successful coun- 
sel in a case involving Catholics—in the ac- 
tion of Pierce v. the Society of Sisters of the 
Holy Name—adjudging the Oregon anti- 
parochial school law unconstitutional; and 
in Nizon v. Herndon, adjudging as unconsti- 
tutional the first of the Texas white primary 
laws. As a voluntary counsel and a director 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People he also argued the 
case of Corrigan v. Buckley (1926), seeking to 
declare a restrictive covenant unconstitu- 
tional. Though unsuccessful in this case his 
argument that restrictive covenants were 
contrary to public policy and violated the 
14th amendment was subsequently followed 
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by the Supreme Court. He upheld the right 
‘of the Japanese in California to hold land 
(Porterfield v. Webb, 1923), arguing that the 
California law violated the 14th amendment, 
but the Court upheld the California law. 
This law, however, was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the California Supreme Court in 
1951, on the same ground argued by 
Marshall. 

In the Leo Franks case he was unsuccess- 
ful in his efforts to secure a holding that a 
verdict in a capital case induced in the State 
courts by mob intimidation was a ground for 
reversal, under the 14th amendment. How- 
ever, the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Holmes in that case was later followed by the 
court in Moore v. Dempsey. 

A conservative in political, social, and eco- 
nonyic matters, Marshall nevertheless be- 
-lieved that freedom and the rights of man 
were indivisible, and he joined other eminent 
members of the Association of ‘the Bar of the 
State of New York in a brief submitted to 
the judiciary committee of the New York 
Assembly supporting the right of the five 
socialists who had been duly elected to hold 
their seats in the New York Legislature. 
The other members of this committee were 
Charles E Hughes, Morgan J. O'Brien, Joseph 
M, Proskauer, and Ogden L. Mills. 

Marshall likewise sought—for a time suc- 
cessfully—to prevent the enactment of op- 
pressive provisions in the immigration laws 
of the United States not only because they 
would serve to exclude Jewish victims of 
Persecution in eastern Europe but because 
they would introduce racist concepts which 
he considered as repugnant to American 
ideals and violative of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Marshall's clear vision on this ls- 
sue, as on other issues bearing on the Ameri- 
Can tradition of freedom and fair play, is 
borne out by today's events. 


MARSHALL THE OUTSTANDING STATESMAN 


Marshall was one of the founders of the 
American Jewish Committee, a chairman 
of its executive committee and from 1912 
until his death its president. On behalf of 
the American Jewish Committee he ren- 
dered his most notable service to his co- 
religionists of America and of the world. 

The first of his important achlevements 
was his leadership of the movement for the 
abrogation of the Russian-American treaty 
of 1832, because of Russia’s refusal to ac- 
cord the right to enter Russia to American 
Jews and Anrerican clergymen of certain 
other denominations. It was largely through 
Marshall's efforts, especially his brilliant le- 
gal argumentation before the congressional 
and Senate committees on foreign affairs, 
that the United States abrogated this treaty. 

As president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, Marshall drafted hundreds of elo- 
quent letters, memoranda and briefs com- 
batting manifestations of anti-Jewish bigo- 
try and discrimination. Perhaps the most 
famous instance was his success in 1927 in 
Persuading Henry Ford to discontinue pub- 
lication of his notorious Dearborn Independ- 
ent which spread anti-Jewish propaganda 
throughout the world. Ford sent a letter 
of complete retraction and apology to Mar- 
Shall and took othef steps suggested by 
Marshall to stop the publication of anti- 
Semitic tracts both here and abroad. Mar- 
Shall also fought the Ku Klux Klan with 
the vigor and eloquence so characteristic 
of him, 

Perhaps Marshall's most important con- 
tribution to upholding the rights of minori- 
ties was made at the Peace Conference in 
Paris in 1919 when he headed the Confer- 
ence of Jewish Delegations and was instru- 
mental in shaping action which resulted 
in the inclusion of clauses in the treaties 
with Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Other countries establishing the equal rights 
of racial, linguistic, and religious minorities. 
These minority guaranties were made obli- 
gations of international concern, and placed 
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under the aegis of the World Court and the 
League of Nations. Marshall’s labors for 
these ideals not only benefited Jews; they 
also helped Protestants in Catholic coun- 
tries, Catholics in Protestant countries, Ger- 
man-speaking people in a Slavic country 
or Russians in Rumania. Marshall contin- 
ued until his death to watch the carrying 
out of these treaties through the League of 
Nations and to make frequent suggestions 
for strengthening and improving them. The 
coming of the Nazis to power and the demise 
of the League unfortunately reversed this 
trend; but the experience with these treaties 
proved an invaluable basis for the present- 
day attempts to guarantee human rights 
through the United Nations. 

At the time of his death in Zurich, Switzer- 
land in September 1929, Marshall had just 
completed another of his great labors which 
helped to make his name a byword among 
Jews the world over, He united both Zion- 
ists as well as those Jews who, like himself, 
did not believe in a Jewish political state, 
in ah enlarged Jewish agency which was 
-created under the British mandate to heip 
-facilitate the upbuilding of Palestine as a 
center for those Jews who wished to settle 
there. This provided for Marshall a con- 
crete way of expressing the deep sentiment 
he always had for Palestine, motivated by 
his religious convictions. 


On the occasion of his 70th birthday a - 


resolution of congratulation was presented 
to him, signed by more than 8,000 repre- 
sentatives of organizations throughout the 
world. On that occasion Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo characterized Marshall as “a great law- 
yer, a great champion of ordered liberty, a 
great leader of his people, a great lover of 
mankind.” 

The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York has paid tribute to the late Louis 
Marshall in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of his birth. 

Marshall, a leading constitutional lawyer 
of his era, was for many years the chairman 
of the committee on amendments of the law 
of the Association of the Bar. 

The following tribute, introduced by City 
Court Justice Samuel C. Coleman, was or- 
dered spread on the record of the associa- 
tion's stated meeting of December 11: 

“December 14 marks the centenary of the 
birth of Louls Marshall, who for almost four 
decades until his death in 1929, was a distin- 
guished member of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, and for many 
years chairman of its committee on amend- 
ments of the law. It is fitting that the asso- 
ciation mark this occasion by recalling Mar- 
shall'’s contribution to the development of 
conceptions in the field of constitutional 
law as they affect the rights of individuals. 

“Louis Marshall was one of the foremost 
constitutional lawyers of his time. He 
served as a member of three New York State 
Constitutional Conventions. He argued very 
many cases. involving basic constitutional 
principles before the United States Supreme 
Court. Marshall won the highest acclaim 
from leading jurists im the State and the 
Nation for his unrelenting efforts to use the 
law to protect and expand human rights. 
His passion for justice he traced to his re- 
ligious heritage, which he sought devoutly 
to preserve, He likewise believed that this 
ideal permeated the American Constitution 
and he pleaded for it as a bulwark of freedom 
and equality. He is best remembered for his 
defenke of the rights of members of religious, 
racial, and ethnic groups, especially in his 
capacity as president and one of the founders 
of the American Jewish Committee, and for 
his efforts to combat all forms of discrimi- 
nation and bigotry. He always maintained, 
however, that it was not the rights of any 
particular group or minority he was plead- 
ing but the rights of all Americans. Thus, 
in a series of significant Supreme Court cases 
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and in eloquent public statements he cham- 
pioned the rights of Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews; of whites, Negroes, American Indians, 
and orientals, as well as the rights of political 
dissenters. Many of these cases he won and 
in some of those that he lost, it was only 
because he was a quarter of a century before 
his time. It remained for the courts after 
his years to vindicate his vision and his legal 
insight into the constitutionality of restric- 
tive covenants and alien land laws, Recent 
decisions on desegregation he would have 
modestly acclaimed as embodying the prin- 
ciple for which he had long fought. 

“Louis Marshall's conception of the law, 
his deep devotion to the principles of the 
Constitution, and his passionate vocation to 
see those principles extended to all Ameri- 
cans are as relevant for our time as they 
were in his day. The Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York does itself honor in 
cherishing his memory." 


The Miami Trade Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous. consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the official 
report of the Miami Trade Mission on its ` 
recent trade and good will circuit of 
South America, which appeared in the 
Miami Herald on July 15, 1956. 

I believe this report will be of interest 
to all Members of the Congress who are 
vitally interested in further improving 
trade relations with our Latin American 
neighbors. 

. There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Miami Herald of July 15, 1956] 
Miami Must Acr To Lure Latin TRADE 


(This is the official report of the Miami 
Trade Mission on its recent trade and good- 
will circuit of South America. It will be sub- 
mitted to members of the Florida congres- 
sional delegation, Federal, State, and local 
officials and businessmen interested in Latin 
American commerce. It was compiled from 
individual reports of members of the Mission 
by Herald Sunday Editor William Phillips.) 

The Miami Trade Mission, the first such 
group to represent officially the city of Miami 
on a good-will tour and trade promotion trip 
to South America, visited 10 cities in 9 Latin 
American countries on a 25-day tour ending 
June 5. 

The members of the Mission met and 
talked with Latin and United States busi- 
nessmen, foreign service personnel, munic- 
ipal officials and national leaders in each 
of the nations visited. They learned many 
of the diverse economic problems of Latin 
America and became aware of the potential- 
ities and tremendous opportunities to be 
realized on both sides through development 
of commerce, cultural ties and tourism be- 
tween Miami and the nations to the south. 

The cities visited were: Caracas, Venezuela; 
Rio de Janiero and Sao Paulo, Brazil; Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Buenos Alres, Argentina; 
Santiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; Quito, Ecuador; 
Bogota, Colombia, and Panama City, Panama, 

This report is the concensus of the ob- 
servations and conclusions of the 16 members 
of the Miami trade mission, each one of 
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whom paid his own way on the 10,600-mile 
trip. 

Miami, the mission members found, needed 
no introduction in South America as a center 
of tourism and as the aerial gateway to the 
United States. But the story of south Flor- 
ida’s growing light industry and its advan- 
tages as a supplier to South America, and the 
story of the area's startling population 
growth and its potentialities as a customer 
aroused wide interest. 

The mission members agree Miami's ad- 
vantages as a financial and shopping center 
and its growing importance in educational 
and cultural fields have been undersold. 

In addition to developing business contacts 
and studying problems and opportunities in 
each of the nations visited, 16 Floridians felt 
that they generated a great deal of goodwill 
between Miami and the Latin countries. 

An attitude of friendliness and respect 
toward the United States and Miami was al- 
most universal among the hundreds of Latin 
Americans the mission members met. 

Through press interviews and radio and 
television, the aims and the activities of the 
mission were thoroughly publicized in every 
city visited. 

LATIN AMERICANS PROUD OF PROGRESS 

The mission found the local chambers of 
commerce and civic groups were proud of 
the progress their cities have made and 
anxious for the people of the’ United States 
to learn of their accomplishments. 

Many of the Latin businessmen seemed ap- 
prehensive that the United States was not 
aware of the advances they have made in re- 
cent years. It is hoped that this mission can 
contribute toward a feeling in the United 
States of more respect for the pride and 
ability of the Latin peoples. 

The Latin-American business and civic 
leaders, most of whom speak English, were 
impressed by the efforts of the Dade County 
school system to overcome the mutual lan- 
guage barrier through the Spanish language 
program in the elementary schools. 

In the matter of increasing trade with the 
nations on the itinerary, the mission found 
that because of economic and political bar- 
riers Miami can’t do business with some ‘of 
them at the present time. 

It was apparent, however, that some of the 
nations which presently offer the best trade 
potentialities only a few years ago were suf- 
fering from économic aches that were similar 
to those their less prosperous neighbors are 
undergoing today. 

This would indicate that Miami should not 
close her eyes to future trade possibilities 
with those nations that are presently tied up 
in foreign exchange problems and suffering a 
shortage of dollars with which to buy in the 
United States. 

The mission concluded that the trade most 
profitable to Miami lies with those South 
American nations closest to it, the countries 
in the north of the continent and on the 
upper west coast. 

These countries are Venezuela, Colombia, 
Panama, Peru, and Ecuador. Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay at this time appear 
to be out of a possible trade orbit for Miami, 
since their dollars are few, their needs are 
heavy machinery and raw materials which 
Miami doesn’t supply and their geographic 
location makes commerce with Miami 
difficult. 

On the other hand, these last named coun- 
tries should not be eliminated for two-way 
tourist and cultural exchange promotion. 
They have much to offer the vacationer in 
unique scenery and atmosphere and they 
have much to gain from Miami in tourist, 
educational, and cultural channels, 

TRADE POTENTIAL STILL UNRECOGNIZED 


The mission believes that Miami business- 
men have not recognized the potential for 
trade with South America. If Miami were 
to take full advantage of its geographical 
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position and natural advantages, it could 
develop into one of the Nation's leading Latin 
trade ports. 

Many Latin American businessmen feel 
that Miami is a young city and that as it 
develops as a port and commercial center it 
can specifically serve South America, rather 
than spreading its interests to many other 
areas of the world as most large United States 
ports do. 

With its development as a port, Miami 
could induce large United States companies 
to locate distribution outlets here, 

The purchase of goods from Latin Amer- 
ica is becoming increasingly important, both 
as a source of supply and as a means of 
putting dollars into Latin hands €o they can 
buy more here. Many of their products 
Miami could import directly if it had the 
shipping docks and warehouse facilities. 

Exports from Miami require an intensive 
study of the market and concerted action 
on the part of interested Miami business- 
men. 

The importance of the planned Inter- 
American Trade and Cultural Center was em- 
phasized on the trip by the amount of in- 
terest displayed in the project. Miami needs 
a central point for exhibition of goods pro- 
duced both in the United States for sale to 
Latin nations and for Latin goods almed 
here. 

The mission members agreed that the en- 
thusiasm and cooperation of top business- 
men in the area as well as that of city and 
county officials has been lacking in forming 
an organization to promote Latin trade. 

ACTION ESSENTIAL TO LURE LATINS 


Either Miami must take positive action to 
attract to our area Latin business or the 
opportunity will be lost and the trade will 
continue to go to other parts of the country, 
We must take the initiative. We must be- 
come more aggressive in our approach to 
the Latin market, 

The United States monopolizes the Latin 
market but other nations are beginning to 
move in. Latin America is important to 
us from both an economic and military 
standpoint. To maintain the position of our 
country and to improve the position of Miami 
will require interest, understanding, and 
hard work. 

The mission commends the Chamber of 
the Americas for its efforts in promoting bet- 
ter trade relations and recognizes the con- 
tribution of all the local chambers of com- 
merce in the cities visited on the trip, 

It also feels that the civic clubs, Lions and 
Rotary, both being strong throughout South 
America, tould advance the course of inter- 
national trade through the local clubs. 

The misston members recognize the high 
caliber of the foreign service officials repre- 
senting the United States in South America, 
and are impressed by their knowledge and 
their competence. They also saw frequently, 
in those nations which have Tequested it, 
the evidence of progress by the United States 
point 4 program in helping develop educa- 
tion, agriculture and industry. 

MISSION MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS 

The members of the Miami Trade Mission 
join in making the following recommenda- 
tions and suggestions to those concerned: 

Port needed 


1. Development of a new port for Miami 
with dockage and warehouse facilities ade- 
quate for the city's current and future Latin 
American shipping is most urgently needed. 

All over South America businessmen ex- 
pressed interest in shipping to and from 
Miami. The interest was invariably fol- 
lowed with the questions, “How? Can you 
handle it?” 

‘Coffee, for example, ts shipped from Co- 
lombia and Brazil to Jacksonville and then 
transported by land to Miami for milling be- 
cause Jacksonville has the warehouses to 


store it and the docks to handle it. a 
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With the establishment of a new port, it is 
hoped that the Greater Miami Traffic Asso- 
ciation will do all possible to promote fav- 
orable shipping rates through Miami and dis- 
tribute information on these shipping rates 
to the interested parties throughout South 
America. 
Trade survey 

2. In advancing Miami's trade to the 
south, it is suggested that a survey of the 
Miami area be made to determine what raw 
materials used for manufacturing in enough 
volume could be imported directly to Mi- 
ami rather than through other cities in the 
United States. An annual trade directory 
of what is available in Miami for export 
would also be of great assistance to those 
wanting to buy here. 

Attachés of the State and Commerce De- 
partments stationed in Latin cities could in- 
crease their services to businessmen in the 
matter of collecting commercial data and in 
an advisory capacity to help improve trade 
relations. 

More missions i 

8, The Miami Trade Mission members hope 
that their tour through South America was 
the forerunner of many more to follow. It is 
suggested that the city of Miami sponsor 
such a tour annually, one that will be of 
shorter duration and include fewer cities so 
that a more intensive trade promotion ef- 
fort may be made, 

Businessmen of Miam! are urged to unite 
in a permanent Latin trade promotion asso- 
ciation which can initiate such tours and 
collect and make available data on Latin 
Amerigan trade possibilities. Such an asso- 
ciation could also encourage Latin business- 
men to visit Miami to look into trade possi- 
bilities. 

It is also recommended that groups of 
Miami area businessmen make periodic trips 
to industrial centers of the United States 
to sell Miami as a distribution center for 
products aimed at Latin America, 


Airline action 


4. Although the airlines based in Miami 
and serving Latin America are not exclu- 
sively interested in developing Miami as a 
trade center, it is suggested that it might 
be highly profitable to them to stress in 
their promotion the potential products that 
could be imported to Miami by air and to 
help publicize the need for our products in 
Latin America, 

They could perhaps also increase their 
traffic by emphasizing the facilities avail- 
able in Miami other than vacationing, such 
as shopping, medical, educational and finan- 
clal. The reduced costs of summer travel 
to Miami might also be pointed out. 

Another field that it is hoped the airlines 
will look into is the development of Miami 
International Airport as a gateway to Eu- 
rope as well as to the United States. With 
the coming of jet air transportation, Miami 
would be a logical terminal for European 
routes connecting with Latin American 
routes. 

Two-way tourtsm 


5. The promotion and encouragement of 
two-way tourism to and through Miami 
would do much to add to international 
understanding and provide Latin America 
with dollars to do business in the United 
States. 

Package tours to Latin America are grow- 
ing in popularity but the mission feels that 
the promotion of package tours for Latins 
te Miami and other parts of the United 
States is a profitable and little explored 
field. When it’s wintertime and the rainy 
season below the Equator, it’s summer in 
the United States and the flow of tourists 
should logically be north. The reverse is 
true in the opposite seasons. 

One immediate device suggested to pro- 
mote Latin tourism to Miami is a motion 


‘picture describing tourist facilities in Miami 
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for presentation through Latin America. 
This means could also be used to advance 
light industry in south Florida, 

Facilities asked 


6. Facilities in Miami designed especially 
for Latin American guests are also urged as 
an important lure for Latin tourism, 
Throughout South America hotels, restau- 
rants, and stores cater to the United States 
traveler with bilingual clerks and waiters and 
with menus and hotel notices printed in Eng- 
lish as well as Spanish or Portuguese. 

Tourists in a foreign country naturally 
gravitate to their countrymen and those who 
can speak their language and understand 
their customs. 

The encouragement of such gestures de- 
signed to make the Latin visitor feel at home 
has been too much neglected in Miami. It 
would seem that developing this aspect of 
Latin tourism would be lucrative to the pri- 
vate investor. 

Special services for the Latin businessman 
to aid him in conducting Ris business in 
Miami should also be encouraged. 


Greeting center 


7. A reception center in which to welcome 
Latin business and governmental- leaders, 
either bound for Miami or passing through, is 
another means to build up international 
good will. The members of the Miami trade 
mission were greeted so cordially in all the 
cities they touched that they felt Miami is 
far behind in this vital matter of presenting 
a good first impression. 

It is also felt that a greater effort should be 
exerted by customs officials, public servants, 
and police officers to treat Latin visitors un- 
familiar with our laws and customs with 
special courtesy. 

Passport office’ 

8. The establishment in Miami of a pass- 
port issuing cflice by the Department of State 
would facilitate travel to Latin America and 
emphasize Miami's interest in promoting 
tourism to the Latin nations. 

In this connection, the mission heard many 
complaints through South America about 
customs delay and the redtape necessary in 
obtaining permission to visit the United 
States. 

Economic aid 


9. The Miami trade mission heartily en- 
dorses Senator GEORGE SMATHERS’ program 
for increasing economic assistance to those 
Latin American nations that need it. The 
United States must take action to continue 
the normal channels of trade between our 
country and Latin America, rather than de- 
fault to other nations, particularly Commu- 
nist countries, that are trying to win the 
Latin trade and friendship. 

The mission recommends that more tech- 
nical assistance be offered to help Latin 
America develop her vast resources and to 
supplement the work of the point 4 program. 
‘The mission also feels that the United 
States Government should explore means of 
reducing the many trade barriers that exist 
between the nations and oier all possibie 
help in eliminating them. 

Another area for exploration, it is felt is 
the expansion of existing Export-Import 
Bank facilities for loans to Latin nations for 
basic economic developments, such as power, 
transportation, and roads. 

Highway spur 

10. Congress is urged to take action to 
speed construction on the Yucatan spur of 
the Pan American Highway which will allow 
motorists to ferry their cars from Miami to 
the Mexican Peninsula, cutting off hundreds 
of driving miles from the east coast by rout- 
ing travelers through south Florida, 

University of Miami promotion 

11. The University of Miami's efforts to 
attract Latin American students are highly 
commended and the members of the mission 
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urge businessmen and vacationists from Mi- 
ami traveling to Latin America to boost the 
university's program in every way possible, 
Recognition 

12, It is hoped that the United States State 
Department will give greater recognition to 
South America by sending more of their top 
officials on diplomatic trips there. Some 
criticism of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles for failing to visit South America de- 
spite his numerous trips to other parts of 
the world was noted. 


TRADE MISSION MEMBERS LISTED 


Members of the mission who made the 
complete trip were: Miami Mayor Randall 
N. Christmas; Hugh F. Purvis, Pentland, 
Purvis, Keller & Co., certified public account- 
ants; Freeman Hales, president of Miami 
Home Milk Producers; Frank Peterson, Jr.; 
vice president of Burdine’s Department Store; 
William Phillips, Sunday editor of the Miami 
Herald; Al Green, owner of Apte Brokerage 
Co., food wholesalers; Harold Hayward, vice 
president of the First National Benk; Thomas 
W. Hagan, editor of the Miami Daily News; 
Harold H. Cram, Coral Gables realtor and 
investment consultant; Edward T. Desmond, 
supervisor of the Latin American affairs and 
international trade section of the Florida 
development commission; T. D. Reducka, of 
Sertel, Reducka, Inc., insurance firm; R. H. 
Hammond, president of the Dixie Lily Milling 
Co.; Richard L. Dressel, of Dressel's Dairy 
Farm; Maurice H. Connell, of Maurice H. 
Connell Associates, engineers; E. B. Malone, 
of E. B. Malone Co., mattress manufacturers. 

Mayor D. Lee Powell, of Miami Beach, ac- 
companied the trade mission as far as Buenos 
Aires and returned direct. Others who made 
only part of the trip were Jose Ferre, presi- 
dent of Maule Industries; John Dey, vice 
president of Grant Advertising; Dr. Fran- 
cisco Aguirre, editor of Diario Las Americas, 
Miami Spanish language newspaper, and 
Porter Norris, district sales manager of Pan 
American World Airways. 

Serge Martinez, of Pan American World 
Airways, acted as conductor of the tour and 
accompanied the group on the whole trip. 


An Engineer Looks at Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the November 1956 issue of Consulting 
Engineer, entitled “An Engineer Looks at 
Foreign Aid,” by Harry A. Kuljian, of the 
Kuljian Corp., be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

This article discusses the author's im- 
pressions of the various aspects of our 
foreign-aid program, I found it both in- 
teresting and informative. Constructive 
criticism which he offers might well be of 
interest to the other members of the Sen- 
ate. 

In my opinion, Mr. Kuljian pointedly 
and effectively raises some serious points 
that are a challenge to the Congress. I 
hope his article will be read and seri- 
ously considered by each Member of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: ; 
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An ENGINEER LOOKS AT FOREIGN Am 
(By Harry A. Kuljian, the Kuljian Corp.) 
As an American consulting engineer and 

president of the Kuljian Corp., engineers 
and constructors, it has been my privilege to 
travel extensively in visiting our projects 
throughout the world. On these travels I 
have had the opportunity to observe the 
operation of our foreign-aid. program and 
to note its effects on the political and busi- 
ness conditions of many of those foreign 
countries. I have talked with political and 
economic leaders, and I know their reactions 
to our aid program. 

I have just returned from another long 
trip to India, Pakistan, the Middle East, and 
Europe, and on this trip I made it a par- 
ticular point to study our aid program. I 
think it is important for consulting engi- 
neers to know what results we are getting 
for out tax monies, and I would like to offer 
some suggestions that would make it possible 
for us to get more from the money we spend. 
It seems to me that consulting engineers 
should be personally concerned with our 
foreign-aid projects, for so much of the 
money is going to help build up the less in- 
dustrialized areas of the world, and consult- 
ing engineers are involved in these activities 
as part of the practice of our profession, 

BACKGROUND OF FOREIGN AID 


As a result of the destruction during 
World War II, a tremendous amount of re- 
habilitation had to be undertaken to clear 
cities, rebuild railroads and highways, and 
provide new public utilities and manufac- 
turing plants. The United States Govern- 
ment realized the necessity for this type of 
work and hurried to aid European countries 
under the Marshall plan. This was one of 
finest efforts that we, as Americans, could 
have undertaken, for it was necessary to put 
these distressed countries back on their feet. 
The Marshall plan did its job well and has 
come in for very little criticism even from 
those who oppose foreign aid of any type. It 
was necessary to feed the hungry people of 
Europe and provide them with funds where- 
by they could reestablish their industry. 
It is agreed that the Marshall plan was an 
emergency measure that aided Europe eco- 
nomically -and aided us politically in pre- 
venting many of the countries that leaned 
toward communism from actually falling 
into that chasm. 

Following the Marshall plan, the depart- 
ment handling foreign aid changed so that 
it became the point 4 program, the FOA, the 
MSA, and now ICA (the International Co- 
operation Administration). As the initials 
changed, so did the objectives of foreign aid, 
and emphasis has shifted from Europe to the 
less developed areas of the world. Current- 
ly, the ICA has thousands of men in foreign 
countries whose job it fs to help in edu- 
cational, sanitation, and agricultural pro- 
grams. They also have industrial people 
whose job it is to assist in the industrial de- 
velopment of the areas. 

I am convinced that our country is gen- 
erous in its objectives and that these efforts 
are high moral attempts to improve the lot 
of the people of the world. Without educa- 
tion, sanitation, a sound agricultural econ- 
omy, and industry of a type that suits the 
area, no country can hope to feed its people, 
and without food in their stomachs, there can 
be no peace and contentment in their lives. 

These ideas are excellent, and they are in 
accordance with all high moral and ethical 
tenets. There can be no doubt that our ef- 
forts are the most humanitarian that have 
ever been taken to make this world a place to 
live in peace and happiness. However, merely 
because our intentions are good, we have no 
guaranty that the results of our efforts are 
equally excellent. 

Tt is necessary to study the United States 
foreign aid program step by step to see how 
it goes about its job, what the results have 
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been, and what the foreign countries receiv- 
ing the aid think of us. 


a EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


We have sent to the less developed coun- 
tries experts in the field of education. It 
is their job to set up schools and help edu- 
cate both children and the uneducated 
adults. In studying this aspect of the work, 
I am of the opinion that a good job is be- 
ing done. The educators who have been 
sent abroad seem to get along well with the 
educators of the foreign nations, and results 
prove that much is being done to eliminate 
illiteracy. However, this is a long-range 
program that will take many years. Those 
who are taught in 1 or 2 years to read and 
write then must go on through the lower 
grades and into high schools and colleges. 
A country with a high percentage of its pop- 
ulation illiterate cannot become an edu- 
cated nation overnight. 

_ AGRICULTURAL AID 


Our aids to agriculture have been ex- 
tremely successful. Our experts have taught 
these primarily agricultural people the way 
to do more effective farming. They have 
been shown ways to mechanize farming and 
have been taught the benefits of fertilizer, 
crop rotation, and all of the other develop- 
ments of modern agriculture. They have 
been taught by our expert land classifiers to 
spend money and develop promising ground 
and to avoid pouring money into ground that 
is not worth either the money or the effort. 


PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


Progress is also being made in the field-of 
public health. Sanitation, of course, is one 
of the primary problems, and our public 
health officials haye been extremely valuable 
to these people in showing them what they 
needed in the way of water supply. sewerage 
disposal, and other health matters. They 
have distributed medicines where needed to 
stop serious outbreaks of disease, and they 
have taught the people the basic principles 
of healthful living, 


We might say, then, that our efforts in 
education, agriculture, and public health 
have been generally successful. Also, I feel 
that the people of these countries appreciate 
this aid. These three fields of endeavor 
touch them very closely, and when an adult 
learns to read, a farmer learns how to operate 
a tractor, or when the village is sprayed with 
DDT, these are all personal enough contacts 
for the people, individually, to appreciate the 
efforts of the donor and feel a closeness. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT LAGGING 


Unhappily, I must report that we have 
done nowhere near so good a job in indus- 
trial development. There is a difference here. 
All of our experts in all fields must deal with 
the politicians and bureaucrats of these na- 
tions in making our contribution to them. 
This is not so difficult in education, agricul- 
ture, and heaith, for the objectives are clear 
and there is general agreement. Industrially 
it is a different matter. Here politics really 
enters the picture. In those nations there 
are bound to be differences of opinion as to 
which industries should be built up first, 
which should be government owned, and 
where the factories should be erected. This, 
and similar problems, causes great bickering 
and delay among the local politicians. Our 
industrial men, supplied by the ICA, make 
recommendations to the planning boards and 
then sit back and wait for decisions. These 
planning boards work for month after month 
trying to come to some sort of agreement 
among themselves. Our industrial men in 
the ICA sit by and wait, giving perhaps a 
little help here or there—but very little is 
asked for, and advice given without request 
does more harm than good. Even the most 
enthusiastic ICA expert who has to put up 
with this type of bickering and lack of deci- 
sion, soon loses interest in his job and gives 
up trying to fulfill his mission. 
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PERSON NEL COMPLICATIONS 


The general personal history of a mission 
man goes something like this, A young Gov- 
ernment employee is sent to India, for exam- 
ple, to aid in setting up a paper mill. He 
is enthusiastic about the job, and while 
he may not know too much about paper 
mills from a technical point of view, he 
gathers what information he can and heads 
for India to be of service. As soon as he 
gets there he makes the necessary political 
contacts, offers his services, and sits back 
to wait. In a few weeks a member of the 
Planning board comes to him with a tech- 
nical question. While the ICA man is quite 
good at industrial management, let us say, 
he does not know the technical process 
for producing the sulphite necessary for the 
paper mill, Yet it is a technical question 
that the planning board asks, so the ICA 
man wires Washington to try to get the 
answer. When he gets the material needed, 
he finds that the planning board is no 
longer interested in this, but is working 
on another aspect. After a series of frus- 
trations, the ICA official finds that about 
all he has to do is to sit in a local bistro 
and talk to other Americans. 

After a few months of this, a regular 
routine of living is established that centers 
primarily around finding some way of en- 
tertaining oneself while waiting for the 
planning board to make some decision. The 
once dedicated official is now a part of the 
American set who spend most of their time 
in the cafes and nightclubs, behaving in a 
manner that might seem quite all right in 
the United States but is out of place in the 
East. 

As I had pointed out to me in Asia, “You 
sent us for a century only religious mis- 
sionaries who taught us that the quiet, calm, 
sober life was the type admired most in the 
West. Now you have, since the last war, 
sent us only those who seem to be, trying 
to disprove this.” 

As a result, we do not leave a good im- 
pression in the foreign countries, and in 
addition, we send a good man to a foreign 
land, but when he comes back to this coun- 
try he is quite a different person. 


SOCIALISTIC MENACE 


However, there is an even worse result 
of the way in which we give our foreign- 
aid money for industrialization of the in- 
dustrially backward foreign country. The 
money goes from our Government directly to 
their government. Their government then 
has the choice of loaning this money to pri- 
vate individuals for the development of pri- 
vately owned industry, or they can use 
the money to establish a government-owned 
industry. In all too many instances, the 
money is going to government-owned in- 
dustries, and even where it goes to private 
enterprise, it is not infrequent for the 
government to nationalize that industry and 
take over the manufacturing organization as 
svon as they discover that it is profitable. 
Therefore, it becomes clear that we are giving 
our money to these foreign governments in 
order that they might establish nationally 
owned industry. We are defeating private 
enterprise in these foreign countries while 
here at home we stand as the champion of 
private ownership. This inconsistency 
simply does not make sense. 

At the same time that we are setting up 
socialized industries with our own money, 
we also are doing harm to our American 
manutacturers, All too often the money ex- 
pended for equipment goes to European 
equipment manufacturers, These European 
manufacturers are famous for offering “free” 
engineering along with the sale of their 
products, and they are able to convince the 
foreign bureaucrats, and incidentally also 
convince many of our ICA men, that since 
their price appears to be cheaper that they 
should get the orders. Therefore, using our 
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own money we have encouraged and sup- 
ported European manufacturers over our 
own manufacturers, while establishing gov- 
ernment-owned industries. The result is 
political, economic, and commercial foolish- 
ness. 


RECOMMENDED SOLUTION 


I do not believe it is right to criticize with- 
out giving some suggestion as to how the diffi- 
culties can be overcome. In this particular 
instance it seems rather obvious. We do not 
want to encourage government-owned in- 
dustries—certainly not beyond public works 
such as hydroelectric power plants, sewerage 
and waste disposal plants, or waterworks. 
If we are giving money for textile, rayon, 
fertilizer, or general chemical plants, or for 
iron and steel mills, and if we do believe in 
private enterprise, then our money should 
go in such a way that it,will assist private 
enterprise and not a socialistic economy. 
Certainly, we do not need to aid German or 
even British or French industry as of» this 
moment against our own industrial exports. 
They are doing enormously well without. our 
passing along to them orders coming from 
our foreign aid money sent to the Middle 
East or the Far East or South America. 

Instead of giving money we should give 
machinery and technical advice with the 
stipulation that this machinery go only to 
private enterprise. The new adjunct to the 
World Bank designed to lend only to private 
enterprise is a step in the right direction, but 
we would do even better to supply the or- 
ders for equipment and machinery and for 
technical services rather than supply the 
money for the purchase of this equipment 
and these services. Some of our World War 
II surplus is being sent abroad under the ICA 
program, but not nearly enough, and the 
orders for new equipment are too often going 
to, foreign firms. We should certainly re- 
ceive assurances and formal agreements 
from all foreign countries receiving our aid 
that money and equipment being sent to 
them for private enterprise is not to be 
nationalized in the foreseeable future. 


JOINT VENTURES 


Our Government is overlooking another 
form of aid that would be of mutual value to 
our country and to the foreign country and, 
without. question, would encourage private 
enterprise. The way to really build up these 
countries industrially—and on the basis of 
private initiative—is to construct industrial 
plants financed by American and foreign in- 
vestors. If Pakistan or India wants to build 
a paper plant, fdr example, the best answer 
would be to finance that plant partly by 
American capital and partly by local capital, 
That would supply the foreign country with 
the capital needed, the technical design 
work, and the knowledge of operation that 
is necessary to assure a successfully run 
plant. Everyone concerned would profit. 


KULJIAN EXPERIENCE . 


I know. that this system works, for I am 
doing it myself. We have offices in India, 
Pakistan, and Iraq, all of which are operated 
as joint ventures with local engineers. In 
every instance we hold a slight majority of 
the stock, but this is at their suggestion 
rather than mine. I will gladly reverse this 
position at any time that they feel that they 
can get along without our having the major- 
ity vote. Under these arrangements we are 
training engineers who will, in a few years, 
be as good designers and constructors as any 
in this country. They are men who will be 
perfectly capable of operating their own of- 
fices, and I am encouraging them to set up 
their own private practice—with our tech- 
nical assistance—-whenever they feel that 
they are able. There is no doubt in my 
mind but that this is a good foreign-aid 
method and that it only needs encourage- 
ment to involve the investment of many mil- 
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lions of American dollars in the building up 
of those countries. 


INVESTMENT INCENTIVE 


Tt is true that few American manufacturers 
are anxious to invest money abroad in a 
country they consider politically unstable. 
Our Government could handle this easily. 
I believe that if the Government were to 
allow a tax exemption of 5 or 10 percent of 
corporate profits invested in approved for- 
eign industries, we would soon have a for- 
eign-aid program greatly surpassing the one 
we now have and without additional burden 
to our Goyernment. Furthermore, we would 
be encouraging private rather than social- 
ized industry, and we would be dissemi- 
nating our technical knowledge in the finest 
way possible. By encouraging American in- 
dustries to invest in American-foreign cor- 
porations, under a tax-exempt scheme, we 
could practically eliminate the industrial aid 
of ICA and yet get immediate results in the 
way of industrial development of those 
countries with a corresponding increase in 
their standard of living and their purchasing 
power. \ 

UNITED STATES CONSULTANTS CAN HELP 


No scheme such as this is as simple as/it 
might sound in roughly sketching it on 
paper, but it can be worked out in a sound 
legislative manner. I am going to do every- 
thing I can to get this concept before my 
Congressmen and I am hopeful that my fel- 
low consulting engineers will see the ad- 
vantages of this plan and will aid me by 
calling their own Congressmen. Industrial 
development of any area is a professional 
duty of every thoughtful consulting engi- 
neer, and I hope that calling the attention 
of my own profession to this plan will be the 
best beginning for a worthy project. 


Review of Report on Federal Loyalty- 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
report of Federal loyalty-security pro- 
gram, released by the special committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York last year, has reecntly been 
reviewed in the California Law Review 
by Mr. Harold P. Green, the former pro- 
fessional staff member of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
in the 1st session of the 84th Congress. 

Mr, Green worked closely with the sub- 
committee which ultimately reported to 
the full committee—which reported it to 
the Senate—the resolution which estab- 
lished the President's Commission on 
Loyalty and Security. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- ‘ 


ticle by Mr. Green, which is so directly 
concerned with the problems of loyalty 
and security, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boox Revirws 
(By Harold P, Green} 

For more than a decade the Nation has 
writhed in the agony of the security prob- 
lem. Virtually all public discussion of the 
security problem has until recently pro- 
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ceeded from inflexible extremes. Absolute 
libertarians, dismayed by the departures from 
traditional values and principles, either re- 
jected completely introduction of a security 
concept into public life or advocated changes 
in the security program which would strip 
it of elements which are the sine qua non of 
effective security. These forces have been 
pitted against forces of security absolutism 
who would concede nothing in their seeming- 
ly ruthless zeal to purge those whom they re- 
gard as security risks. Between these two 
extremes there was no articulate middle 
ground. 

The violenee of the debate and the ex- 
tremity of the attack upon security forced 
the security program to go underground. 
The ministers of government security, to 
preserve their vested interests, adopted a 
posture of concealment; and it was virtually 
impossible for the public to obtain reliable 
factual information on what they were do- 
ing. As a consequence, public discussion was 
based upon a mythology of security rather 
than upon hard fact. Opponents of security 
built their mythology upon the fragments of 
the few cases, usually causes célébres, which 
came to light, while proponents of security 
defended their position with truistic shibbo- 
leths rather than with facts. 

The report of the special committee on the 
Federal loyalty-security program of the as- 
sociation of the bar of the city of New York 
represents the most significant step to date 
in the development of an objective, rational, 
middle-ground approach to the security 
problem. The trend toward moderation 
commenced early in 1955 when excesses and 
abuses in the security program forced them- 
selves upon the public conscience and made 
it clear that something had to be done to 
bring the security problem under control. 
The first step in the process was to remove 
the security program from its previously un- 
touchable pedestal and to develop for the 
first time a publicly available body of fact on 
the theory and operation of the security 
mechanism, . This function was performed 
by Senate committees, notably the Humphrey 
subcommittee, which conducted extensive 
hearings on the resolution to create the Com- 
mission on Government Security. As facts 
replaced myths, moderation replaced extrem- 
ism. It is now generally assumed by those 
who think seriously about the problem that 
there is a necessity for a security program 
along the substantive Hnes of the present 
programs and that some departures from 
traditional due process standards may be a 
necessary price to pay for such a program. 
On the other side, the ministers of security 
appear to have overcome their timidity and 
are now discussing the security mechanism 
more openly and candidly, and at the same 
time appear to be taking more flexible and 
cooperative attitudes toward suggestions for 
improving the security mechanism. 

The special committee, composed of nine 
outstanding attorneys from various parts of 
the country, studied the security program 
for more than a year, aided by an able pro- 
fessional staff and the views of about 150 
conferees. Its report acquires considerable 
significance, therefore, as the first compre- 
hensive analysis of the problem by a wholly 
independent and objective group. It is an 
important and useful document in two re- 
spects: first, it contains a thoughtful sum- 
mary and analysis of pertinent facts; second, 
it contains important recommendations for 
improvement of security procedures. 

The report's summary and analysis of facts 
is useful because it presents in calm, ob- 
jective fashion the assumptions underlying 
the security concept, an understanding of 
which is essential to construction of a sound 
program. Regrettably, however, the security 
concept is so encrusted with fantasy that 


1 Cf. Mankiewicz, Mangum & Moody, The 
Federal Loyalty-Security Program, vol. 44, 
California Law Review, p. 72 (1956). 
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even a comprehensive study of this kind 
cannot pierce the crust to get at the bed- 
rock facts. As one example of this, the 
special committee believes that in apprising 
some individuals of the reasons for loyalty 
doubts, security considerations may dictate 
that charges be framed in broad, general 
terms or that some of them be omitted al- 
together. The writer cannot recall a single 
instance, among the several hundred per- 
sonnel security cases in which he partici- 
pated as a Government lawyer, where it was 
not possible to apprise the individual of all 
facts pertinent to all derogatory information, 
except, of course, the actual identity of the 
informant, Nor can the writer conceive of 
any such situation. 


Similarly, the report dismisses the problem 
of job applicants much too quickly. It 
recognizes that applicants may be seriously 
prejudiced by development of derogatory in- 
formation in preappointment investigations, 
but instead of affording the applicant an 
opportunity for a hearing it would merely 
provide him with a statement of the de- 
rogatory information and permit him to file 
an explanatory affidavit. This might be a 
satisfactory solution if such an affidavit were 
accepted as a resolution of the doubts, but 
security officers are notoriously unwilling to 
clear an individual on the basis of his own 
statements, without the opportunity to ex- 
tend and clarify the record which is afforded 
only by some kind of “on the record” hear- 
ing. The committee's concern that affording 
hearings to applicants would unduly burden 
administration of the program by inviting 
frivolous use of the procedures appears quite 
unrealistic in the light of the AEC’s com- 
pletely satisfactory experience with appli- 
can procedures over the past several years. 
There is really no sound reason, if nego- 
tiations looking towards employment of an 
individual have progressed to the point of 
a security investigation, why the individual 
should not have a full opportunity, to re- 
solve security doubts raised by the investi- 
gation—doubts which could otherwise seri- 
ously plague him for the remainder of his 
life. 


The report's recommendations for pro- 
cedural improvements are predicated upon 
the special committee's belief that it is 
“altogether clear” that there Is a need for a 
personnel security program. None of its 
specific recommendations is assailable on 
the ground that it would weaken security, 
except perhaps its recommendation that the 
security program be curtailed by about 75 
percent by limiting it to “sensitive posi- 
tions” involving secret or top secret access 
or policymaking functions substantially re- 
lated to the national defense. (This recom- 
mendation has, in any event, been adopted 
in effect as a result of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Cole v. Young?) The report 
recommends continued use of the “associa- 
tion” standard, but would require evidence 
that the individual is sympathetic with or 
influenced by the views or actions of the 
association before clearance may be denied 
on this ground. Another important recom- 
mendation is that confrontation of infor- 
mants be mandatory, pursuant to sub- 
pena, whenever the hearing board believes 
it is desirable, unless the investigative 
agency certifics that identification of the 
informant “would be detrimental to the 
interests of national security.” 

The procedural recommendations would, 
if adopted, contribute greatly to a fairer 
security program, but they would by no 
means produce the millenium. Most of the 
abuses and excesses of the security program 
are attributable more to the manner in 
which determinations are made than to the 
procedures for developing the facts on the 
basis of which the determinations are made, 
The soundness of determinations cannot be 
assured merely by improving written stand- 


7351 U. 8. 536 (1956). 
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ards and criteria or by insisting upon com- 
petent officials in decisions making positions. 
Security decisions are too often based upon 
public-relations considerations rather than 
upon genuine security considerations, and 
all too often the actual test for security 
clearance has been: “What will MCCARTHY 
think if he finds out about this one?” A 
really sound security program can come 
about only when the public at large, as well 
as our Government officials, acquire a real 
understanding of the perils against which 
the security program protects and the neces- 
sity for basing security determinations upon 
hard-headed evaluation of the possible risks 
of clearing an individual in the light of 
what we are really trying to protect our- 
selves against. The report is a major step 
in the direction of providing such an under- 
standing, but there is a long, hard road 
ahead before this phase of security recon- 
struction is completed. 


Mrs. Sadie P. Delaney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, there 
has come to my notice an excellent ar- 
ticle by Mr. Clyde H. Cantrell, director 
of libraries, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., on the life and work 
of Mrs. Sadie P. Delaney, chief librarian 
at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
in Tuskegee, Ala. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sapte P. DELANEY: BIBLIOTHERAPIST AND 

LIBRARIAN 


(By Clyde H. Cantrell, director of libraries, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute} 

Dr. Sadie P. Delaney, of Tuskegee, Ala., 
has achieved State, National, and interna- 
tional recognition for her work as a librarian, 
but more especially as a bibliotherapist. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, that the life 
and works of this tireless and energetic per- 
son should be recorded for the readers of 
the Southeastern Librarian. 

Mrs. Delaney, chief librarian at the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital in Tuskegee, was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1889. She attended the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., High School, the College 
of the City of New York, and received her 
professional training in the New York public 
library system. 

In 1920 Mrs. Delaney was assigned to the 
135th Street branch of the New York Public 
Library, where she provided library service 
for Negroes, Chinese, Jews, Italians, and 
many other races. While employed at this 
library, she was active in civic and literary 
circles; and her work with delinquent boys 
and girls and with the foreign-born drew 
worldwide recognition. A beginning was 
made in helping delinquents through the 
use of bibliotherapy. The story-telling hours 
attracted public and parochial schoolchil- 
dren, and special work was carried on with 
parent-teacher groups. Boy Scouts, YMCA 
leaders, social workers, and others were 
brought into the Mbrary. The first Negro 
art exhibit was held and a book lovers club 
was organized for bringing authors and 
readers together. Mary Austin, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Clement Wood, Bobbette 
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Deutsch, and other writers came, to the 
library to speak and meet library patrons. 

Because of Mrs. Delaney’s great interest in 
books dealing with Negro life and literature, 
she placed special emphasis upon building a 
Negro collection at the New York Public Li- 
brary. As a result of this interest, she came 
to know Mr. Arthur Schomburg, Puerto 
Rican-American historian, who later gave his 
valuable collection on the Negro to the New 
York Public Library. 

While working with various groups and in- 
dividuals, Mrs. Delaney became interested 
in work with the blind. This interest was so 
great that she learned Braille and Moon 
Point. 

In 1923 Mrs. Delaney was called upon to 
organize the library for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Tuskegee, Ala. At 
first she was reluctant to accept the appoint- 
men because she was not sure she would 
efer want to live in the South. However, 
after considerable deliberation she asked 
and received a leave of absence for 6 months 
from the New York Public Library to allow 
her to organize the library at Tuskegee. At 
the end of this half year, seeing the demands 
and opportunities for library service so great, 
she accented as a permanent appointment 
the position of librarian, where she has 
achieved a reputation which has gone far 
beyond the boundaries of the United States. 

Not until January 1956 did this writer see 
in a brary periodical an advertisement 
seeking the services of a bibliotherapist.' 
Yet this ts an art and/or science which Mrs. 
Delaney has practiced since her period of 
service at the 135th Street library in New 
York City. . 

What, then, ls bibliotherapy? It has been 
defined and discussed in a recent article in 
our professional literature* The term is 
taken from biblio, meaning book, and ther- 
apy. designating tféatment. Hence, biblio- 
therapy means book-treatment. It is, there- 
fore, the art or science of curing or improv- 
ing the state of health of the ilI and infirm, 
either physically or mentally, through the 
skilful selection and reading of appropriate 
books and use of other media, Mrs. Delaney 
has defined bibliotherapy as meaning “the 
treatment of a patient through selected 
reading." ? 

Gladys Oppenheim has published, in South 
Africa, an illustrated article on’ the biblio- 
therapeutic activities of Mrs. Delaney, Miss 
Oppenheim writes that in Tuskegee “one 
can see bibliotherapy in practice at its very 
best * * * and its success in this hospital 
is entirely due to the gifted and deyoted 
librarian, Mrs. Sadie Peterson Delaney * * » 
every book in the hospital library has to be 
read by the librarian, who has to be familiar 
with the case history of each patient.”* A 
bibliotherapist, according to practices at, 
Tuskegee, looks upon a patron as a patien 
who is entitled to receive the same individual 
attention as that given to him by his phy- 
sicians and psychiatrists. It is in this area 
of activity that Mrs. Delaney has been 
lauded at home and abroad. 

What was the sequence of events leading 
to the establishment cf an adequate library 
‘and development of bibliotherapy at the 
Veterans’ Hospital in Tuskegee, Ala.? To 
answer this question, let us consider the en- 
tire scope of Mrs. Delaney's work there, the ° 
problems she found and her achievements in 
their solution. 

A very interesting record of the first year 
of the Veterans’ Hospital Library has been 
recorded by Mrs. Delaney herself.* She ar- 
rived.in Tuskegee the first day of 1924, and 
on the 3d day of January the doors of the 
library were opened to patrons. There was 
only 1 table, and the book collection num- 
bered a mere 200 volumes. She decided to 
begin with equipment and books on hand, 
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rather than waiting for deliveries. The 
library room had formerly been used as a 
place for the sale of cigarettes and candy; 
when the candy was about exhausted, stories 
were substituted. At first there were no 
books for mental patients, so fairy tales bor- 
rowed from the Tuskegee Institute Library 
were used. Within 2 weeks the library was 
moved to more adequate quarters, and read- 
ing tables, chairs, and an office for the li- 
brarian were provided. Flowers, plants, wall 
maps, and posters were used to good effect. 
Within a few weeks, Mrs. Delaney began 
carrying books to the wards of the hospital 
so patients confined there might begin to 
read them. A medical library was begun on 
a small scale on January 15, but has con- 
tinued to grow from year to year. 

A book wegon was received in April of the 
first year of operation, and It tended to in- 
crease the reeding interests of patients in 
the wards. Monthly book talks by the librar- 
lan and weekly story hours in the wards 
did much to stimulate patients to read more 
and more. Although the circulation at the 
end of the first month was only 275, by the 
end of the year it had increased to 1,500 
monthly, about 90 percent being nonfiction. 
By 1953 the circulation of books from the 
general and medical libraries was more than 
10,000 per month. The organization of a 
literary society, which met in the library, 
gave the librarian further opportunities to 
work with the reading needs of patients. At 
the end of the first year there were 4,000 
volumes in the hospital library and about 
85 volumes in the medical library for the use 
of doctors and nurses. When one considers 
that the libraries were catering to 500 pa- 
tients and about 300 employees, the first year 
of operation seems phenomenal, 

After this beginning, every conceivable 
means was used to stimulate further the 
interests of patrons in the use of books, By 
1925 the number of patients had increased 
from 500 to 1,000; and reading increased -pro- 
portionately, In 1926 a special library bind- 
ing service was organized to give patients 
vocational experience. In 1930 a Disabled 
Veterans’ Literary Club was formed, becoming 
the nucleus for the active Literary Press Club 
at this time. Patients are the officials of 
the club, and meetings are held Monday 
mornings and Thursday evenings in the 
library. In 1933 a special bibliotherapy unit 
was organized so patients might attend the 
library rather than having it brought to 
them. A department for the blind was 
started in 1934. It is concerned with book 
fairs, exhibits, projected books, talking books, 
Brajlle group therapy, stamp and coin clubs, 
radio broadcasts, binding service, and trips of 
book carts to the bedsides of patients. 

In 1934 a library debate club was organized 
and 1935 saw the beginnings of a special 
numismatic club and a philatelic club, both 
started to give the patients good, wholesome 
hobby and recreational activities. The clip- 
ping service (1936), the nature study group 
(1938), and the historic forum (1939) have 
supplied other avenues of interests for those 
in need of library and bibliotherapeutic at- 
tention. These activity groups and the 
various services provided for patients and 
patrons have, without doubt, given the Vet- 
erans Hospital Library at Tuskegee the high- 
est circulation per patron of any library 
in this area. It is all attributable to the 
planning and forethought of Mrs. Delaney.’ 

It is doubtful that any other southern 
librarian has ever been praised for his (or 
her) humanitarian work more than Mrs. De- 
laney. She has thriven in a life of devotion 
and service to others. Thrilling indeed have 
been her experiences in assisting in the re- 
habilitation of the mentally and physically 
ill. Seeing the spark of interest kindled in 
the minds of neurotic persons who thought 
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the world offered no reason for living; assist- 
ing the blind to learn to read and to come to 
fill useful roles in society; showing the 
permanently disabled how, despite their 
handicaps, they may develop hobbies and 
vocations for thelr own amusement and 
profit; and advancing the general, cultural, 
and specialized educations of hundreds or 
even thousands of citizens have been self- 
satisfying experiences which Mrs. Delaney 
looks upon with great joy. Such a life lived 
in the interest of suffering humanity has 
earned for her the appellation of “great 
humanitarian.”* It is not surprising that 
she should have received numerous honors 
and awards. 

One of the most significant tributes paid 
to Mrs, Delaney was written by Morteza D. 
Sprague, who has been acquainted with her 
and her, work for the past 26 years. He 
points out that, whereas there is much ado 
about bookmobiles today, Mrs. Delaney has 
been carting books to patients since 1924, 
In New York, says Sprague, Claude McKay, 
Langston Hughes, and others were given 
their Initial push by Mrs. Delaney. At the 
veterans’ hospital in Tuskegee, her program 
has been so successful that library schools 
such as Illinois, North Carolina, amd Alanta 
have sent students to study her programs 
and methods. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion long ago adopted the policy of having its 
hospital librarians study the policies and 
practices of Mrs. Delaney. People who have 
paid distinguished tribute to her include 
Dr; F.D. Patterson, Dr. Charles 5. Johnson, 
and Dr. George Branche. She has been ac- 
claimed by librarians such as Dr. Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Dr. Luther Evans, Dr. E. W. Mc- 
Diarmid (now a dean at the University of 
Minnesota), and Dr. Virginia Lacy Jones. 

It would require too much space to list 
the numerous citations of merit and the 
honors which have come to Mrs. Delaney 
during the last 32 years, so only some are 
mentioned in this article. She and her 
work are included or discussed in 51 publi- 
cations. The United States Department of 
State sent to 100 USIS units in 75 countries 
information on Mrs. Delancy, citing her life 
and work as an example of what is great and 
good in the American way of life. In 1934 
she was listed in Principal Women in Amer- 
ica, edited by Mitre Chambers (London, 
1934). In 1938 Mrs, Delaney’s work was dis- 
cussed in an Ulustrated article published in 
South Africa” In 1949 she was cited by the 
American Legion “for meritorious service to 
veterans"; and the same year she was se- 
lected as woman of the year by the National 
Urman League, the Iota Phi Lambda sorority, 
and the Zeta Phi Beta sorority. 

In 1950 Mrs. Delaney'’s work as librarian, 
humanitarian, and bibliotherapist was dis- 
Cussed and lauded by Look magazine (Sep- 
tember 26, 1950), the American Medical As- 
sociation Journal (May 6, 1950), Military 
Surgeon (June 1950), and the Book Trolley 
Hospital Librarians Guild of London, Eng- 
land, In 1951 a sketch of Mrs. Delaney’s 
work in Alabama up to that time was pub- 
lished by Sprague.” In 1952 she was hon- 
ored at Howard University as one of the 
National Council of Negro Women honorees. 
Closer home, the Montgomery Advertiser se- 


es 
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lected Mr. Delaney as one of Alabama's out- 
standing women in 1953. In December 1955 
she was honored in Washington, D. C., by the 
200 chapters of the Zeta Phi Beta sorority as 
National Honorary Member, based on her 
accomplishments in library service. 

Mrs. Delaney has taken an active part in 
the work of the hospital Nbrarians division 
of the American Library Association. She is 
also a’member of the Southeastern Library 
Association, The high esteem in which she 
is held in Tuskegee was shown when she was 
invited to become a member of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Journal Club, composed largely 
of resident psychiatrists. 

Of all the honors which have come to 
Mrs. Delaney, there is none of which she is 
happier than the honorary doctor of human- 
ities degree conferred upon her by Atlanta 
University in 1950. On that occasion she 
was cited as a “great humanitarian, who has 
labored tirelessly with courage, fearlessness, 
patience, and live.” 

After 3314 years of service, Dr. Delaney re- 
ceived the top award of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration for the excellency 
of her work and for her service to humanity. 
This award came in the form of a certificate 
ċompleted in Washington under date of June 
8, 1956, and it reads as follows: 


“COMMENDATION 


“This certificate is awarded to Sadie P. 
Delaney in recognition of her outstanding 
contribution to the rehabilitation of veteran 
patients. Through the use of bibliotherapy 
and braille she has had particular success in 
aiding the mentally ill and the blind. Her 
many years of service have brought universal 
renown and gratitude. 

“Given at Washington, D. C., this 8th day 
of June 1956. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
“WILLIAM S. MIDDLETON, 
“Chief Medical Director.” 

This honor is indeed appropriate and signi- 
fies to the world the admiration in which Dr. 
Delaney is held, because of the patience and 
love she has shown in administering to 
those who have needed her Christian as- 
sistance, 

Dr. Delaney'’s philosophy of life and her 
eagerness to be of service to mankind were 
Mlustrated in her speech at the Atlanta Uni- 
versity commencement banquet, held the 
evening after she received the honorary. doc- 
torate. She began by stating that “Were I a 
poet tonight, I might put my emotions in 
verse; were I an artist, I would paint a pic- 
ture and title it, ‘for those who serve’; were 
I a singer, I would sing ‘Hallelujah’; but I 
am only a servant and can say, this is my 
finest hour." Dr. Delaney spoke at length’ 
on the joy she has had in administering to 
the needs of those who could not help them- 
selves, but she pointed out that it was she 
herself who was benefited. “We feel that 
we are enriching the lives of those we serve,” 
she said, “but we'are the benefactors; we 
are enriching our own lives. The faith, hope, 
and tenacity which they taught us might 
tend to inspire others.” She added that 
“The more one works with people in trouble, 
the greater his confidence in humankind 
and his respect for human beings be- 
comes. * * * Let a man be free to be him- 
self and his success is almost assured. 
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Concluding her speech, Dr. Delaney said that 
“Out of life's very difficulties; out of our own 
frailty comes renewed appreciation of all 
that living means and the privilege that is 
ours to practice.” } 


Dr. Sadie P. Delaney’s story can never be 
written completely, because her assistance 
and kindness to those in need may have set 
up chain reactions which will be passed on 
from one person to another for years to 
come. However, this much we know: Dr. 
Delaney has wrought wejl, her work has been 
a blessing to the South and to the Nation, 
and the various honors which have been 
bestowed upon her have been deserved. May 
her good work continue for many years, be- 
cause she has been a candle in the darkness 
for countless individuals who desperately 
needed to have ight shed upon their path- 
ways. 


7 Library Journal, 81:200, January 15, 1956, 

*Ruth Hannah, Navy Bibliotherapy, Li- 
brary Journal 80:1171-73, May 15, 1955. 

*Satiie P, Delaney, the Place of Biblio- 
therapy in a Hospital, Library Journal 
63 :305-08, April 15, 1938. 3 ` 

* Gladys Oppenheim, Bibliotherapy—a New 
Word for Your Vocabulary, Cape Times 
Bloemfontein, South Africa), January 15, 
1938, p. 3. 

*Sadie Delaney, U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
Library, No. 91, Tuskegee, Ala., The Crisis, 
29-116-117, January 1925. 

*For a brief outline of the development 
of the entire program of the library to 1940, 
see Sadie P. Delaney, Library Activities at 
Tuskeegee U. S., Veterans’ Administration 
Medical Bulletin, 17;168-9, October 1940. 

*Morteza D. Eprague, Dr. Sadie Peterson 
Delaney: Great Humanitarian, Service 15:17- 
18, June 1951. 

* Ibid, 


*Gladys Oppenheim, op. cit. 
z.. Morteza D. Sprague, op. cit. 


Senators and Representatives Who Have 
More Than 30 Years’ Total Service in 
the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a list of 
Senators and Representatives who have 
served longest in Congress throughout 
the entire history of our Nation. These 
data were compiled by Svend Petersen, 
who has many times distinguished him- 
self for accurate research. 

There being -no objection, the state- 
ment, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Member 


Joseph Gurney Cannon...-.-.. 
Adulph Josph Sabuth. 2} d 


Carl Trumbull Hå ydin- 
Sam Talisfrro Rayburn. ...--=-- 
Justin Smith Morrill... =s- 


William Boyd Alison... 


Branch Years 


1907-52 


Carter Glass... ed aeeewees: 
Desi V iris er Georgi Poe 1914>— ons 
Robert Lee Doughtan__-- 1011-53. 
Kenneth Douglas Mokellar_.._| Tennessee____.--<---------- l Sate ae 


1873-91, 1893-1913, 1915-23. 


Length of service 


46 years, 
45 years 8 months, 


years, 1014 months, 
43 years 10 months exactly, 
43 years 9 months 24 days. 


43 years 5 months, 


42 years 5 montha, 


42 years 2 months. 
4l years 10 months, 


41 years 2 months, 
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Member State Branch | Years Length of service 
William Pierce Frye... years, 5 months, 
Fugene Hale......... . years. 
George William Norris....-.--- “ e me years 10 months, 
Samuol Smith.......--...-------- years 1 month, 
Morrls Sheppard........ EEA years 5 months. 
John Sherman_....--.------------| Ohlo_.._.......----.--.----- Sw iS re 38 years 4 days. = 

y 1592-192. 

Frederick Huntington Gillett... 38 years exactly. 
Danicl Alden Reed_..-...--.-.--- a 9- .| 87 years 19 months exactly, continuous. 
Robert Crosser___...- nk 0 : 37 years 10 months exactly, broken. 
Nathanicl Macon.. years 8 months 10 days, 
Honry Cabot Lodge...----------- [ Senate è 77|437 years 8 months 5 days, F 
Atben William Barkley-.--..---- t E 37 years 234 months, 
Francis Emroy Warren. 1890-93, 37 years 6 days, 
Honry Laurens Dawes..--.------ Se 5-08 36 years exactly, continuous. 
Shelby Moore Cullom_..-.....-.- 3 5 913. years exactly, broken. 
Henry Allen Cooper__....-------- 3 ---|_35 years 11 months 25 days. 
Thonias Terry Connally_........| Texas_-...--...--.-.-----.-. House eae Er js ycars 10 monttis, 
Ellison DuRant Smith... Ez ~--| 35 years $ months, 
Georgo Frisbie Hoar_.__.... g T 777}j35 years 7 months, 


Chiude Augustus Swanson....... 
William Rufus de Vane King... = ; 
Joseph Taylor Robinson......... te -|734 years 3 months, 


pate Noon. nncnap ene sewonnns= years 2 months, 
Walter Franklin George._...... & years 1 month, 
Gilbert Nelson Haugen__.-.-..— 3 years exactly, continuous, 


Charics Curtis. ....-...-=-.-=- 34 years exactly, broken. 


Cannon 33 years 10 months exactly, continuous. 
Emanuel Celler. Do. 3 
John Taher. Do. 
Hutton Willism Sumners__.. Do. 
Koy Orchard Woodruff... 33 years 10 months exactly, broken. 
Wesley Livsey Jones. ........---- 1000-82. ee years 8!4 months. A 
John Henry Ketcham....... H 1565-73, | 1877-93, 1897-1906_.| 33 years 8 months, 
Liter Apn 10238 aaanan-nnnnnnn nnn years 414 months. 
Matthew Mansfield Neely_-..-... 33 years 3 months. 


Edward William Nes oops 33 years 1 month, 
ham. 


Honry Harrison B. 3 33 years 1$ month, 

William Edgar .| Senato. 1907- 32 years 1014 months, 

John Hollis Bankhead._.........- years 814 months, 

Edward Thomas Taylor....-....- 0 POP ERED ATO USS ET I? SEEN 32 years 6 months. 

F¥urnifold McLendell Simmons... years exactly, broken, with 8 leap years. 
Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich... years exactly, continuous, with 7 leap years, 


Julius Caesar Burrows-—.._..._ 7 years exactly, broken, with 6 leap years. 

Allen Towner Treadway. ...-...- 1913-45 wuanas--------| 21 years 10 months exgetly, continuous, with $ leap- 
Harold Knutson__......-. 
Clarence Frederick Lea.. 


Wallace Humphrey White....... 


John Elliott Rankin..-...........) 
Thomas Albert Jenkins....__...._ 


Joseph William Martin........_! brews a pe ae RAE FI, SS ee Ret Do. 
Schuyler Otis Bland__..........| Virginia. \ 31 years 7 months. 
Thomas Hart Benton. ......-... years 634 months. 
Joseph Eugene Ransdell......_.__ years 6 months 5 days. : 
Edith Nourse Rogers_...__._-_.- 31 years 6 months 3 days, 
Jacob Harold Gallinger........... years 5 months. 
Osear W lider Underwood_........ years 3 months 5 days, 
‘Thomas Stalker Butler........___| 31 2 months 22 ds: 
Thomas Newton.................| V aL Sore, a no 
Theodore Elijah Burton.._....... -|730 years 8 months. 
Joseph Jefferson Mansficld_...... 30 years 4 months. 
Byron Patton Harrison... EESE A 3 ---|}30 years 334 months. 
John Tyler Morgan.._........... RE ONN SEANSEN SIE ROP AO 6 tatiana 3 ths. 
w ‘ilium Steele Holman_.........] Indiana. = slg | > ome 1} monthe, 
Tohn aie Garner. 
o 30 re exactly, continuous, with 8 leap years, 


hh dean broken, with 8 leap years. 


-| 30 years exactly, continuous, with 7 leap years. 
a 30 years exactly, continuous, with 6 leap years. 
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The record for total service, as well as for 
total House service, is held by Joseph G. 
Cannon, whose total service covered the 
greatest period of time, exactly 50 years. 

The record for continuous service, as well 
as for continuous House service, is held by 
Adolph J. Sabath. 

The record for continuous service of con- 
temporary Members is held by Caru T, 
HAYDEN. 

The record for continuous service of con- 
temporary Members whose entire service has 
been in the House is held by Sam T. RAYBURN. 

The record for continuous Senate service is 
held by Kenneth D. McKellar. 

The record for total Senate service is held 
by Francis E. Warren. 

William P. Frye and Eugene Hale, both 
of whom were from Maine, were colleagues 
in the Houte for exactly 8 years and were 
later colleagues in the Senate for all but the 
first 2 weeks of a period of 30 years. 

Data have been broken down into months 
and days only sufficiently to avoid ties. The 
same applies to consideration of leap years. 

Data for 13 contemporary Members are as 
of January 3, 1957, 


The Great Filter-Tip Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent today to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an illuminating and informative article 
entitled “The Great Filter-Tip Hoax,” 
from the September 1956 issue of the 
Christian Herald, one of our leading pe- 
Tiodicals in the realm of religious discus- 
sion and spiritual issues. Author of the 
article is Roy Norr, whose specialty is 
the study of tobacco and its effect on 
human health. 

Mr. President, I particularly call Mr. 
Norr's factual and convincing article to 
the attention of the Senate, because mag- 
azines and newspapers- today are 
crammed with advertising which secks 
to convince men and women that the 
smoking of cigarettes will, somehow, 
contribute to success and happiness. 
Thousands of costly radio and television 
Programs aspire to the same goal—the 
exaltation of smoking. As we drive 
along the highway, God’s scenic wonders 
of mountain and hillside and meadow 
are blotted out by innumerable bill- 
boards heralding the marvelous benefits 
of cigarette smoking. 

We know, of course, that this is non- 
sense. Cigarette smoking, far from be- 
ing beneficial, is dangerous to human 
health. Repeated tests and studies have 
demonstrated that it may even induce 
that deadliest and most ominous of all 
diseases, cancer—cancer which is local- 
ized in the lung and, in most instances, is 
hopelessly and agonizingly fatal. 

The extensive advertising of cigarettes 
is cleverly calculated to appeal to young 
People. Young men are influenced by 
commercials showing famous baseball 
Stars and other athletic heroes smoking 
cigarettes, ‘The implication is that ciga- 
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rette smoking has perhaps contributed 
to prowess on the baseball diamond or 
football field. 

Then, young girls see in magazines and 
newspapers so-called testimonials from 
glamorous movie stars. And again the 
implication is unmistakable that ciga- 
rette smoking has been a factor in the 
beauty of some female movie star or in 
the handsome attributes of some male 
movie star. Of course, from a clinical 
and medical viewpoint, quite the opposite 
again is patently true. Smoking never 
contributed advantageously to the physi- 
cal appearance of anybody. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge Members of the Senate to read the 
article from Christian Herald of Septem- 
ber 1956 in which Roy Norr points out 
that “lung cancer—mostly smoker’s lung 
cancer—will kill more than 30,000 men 
and women here this year, according to 
figures of the American Cancer Society.” 

Mr. Norr’s article also debunks the 
widely advertised notion that filter tips 
miraculously terminate the harmfulness 
of cigarettes. At first, the tobacco com- 
panies insisted that cigarettes were not 
harmful. Then, they switched their 
claims and boasted that filters ended the 
dangers of smoking. But Mr. Norr em- 
phasizes that “every adult smoker will 
have to decide whether the risks of smok- 
ing and cancer, smoking and heart dis- 
ease, are worthwhile taking.” 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Norr has 
done a service in writing this striking 
article and the editors of that fine maga- 
zine, Christian Herald, have performed 
a public service in publishing it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Great FILTer-Tip Hoax 

Are hordes of hapless smokers—like the 
trusting children who followed the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin—being sold down the river 
by the song-and-dance advertising for filter 
cigarettes? , 

Is the industry deliberately downgrading 
filtration to let the “rich, full flavor” of 
tobacco come through and thus halt health- 
conscious millions from giving up smoking? 

Will the implied promise of “health pro- 
tection” draw our still hesitant youth into 
the relentiess cigarette habit? 

Do filter. tips offer any real protection? 

In the answer to these questions lies the 
most serious health problem ever faced by 
the American family. Fortunately, the 
latest medical evidence and the record of 
the industry speak for themselves. They 
point to filter claims—with few exceptions— 
as the greatest advertising hoax ever put 
over in the cigarette industry. 

The almost imperceptible movement to 
offer filter tips as a cure-all for the smoker's 
respiratory symptoms has grown into a panic 
rush. Not so long ago, when the health 
risks of smoking were not so widely accepted, 
filter-tip cigarettes represented barely 1 per- 
cent of the industry’s production. For this 
year it is estimated they will reach 40 per- 
cent. 

Polio, a sinister health threat that strikes 
terror into the heart of every family, at peak 
has produced a death rate of no more than 
2,500 annually. Lung cancer—mostly smok- 
er's lung cancer—will kill more than 30,000 
men and women here this year, according to 
figures of the American Cancer Society. 

But cancer is a long and slow-developing 
disease and many, many times that number 
of yictims will drop dead from a heart con- 
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dition in which smoking plays a role; die in 
a road crash caused by a sudden blackout in 
the smoker's vision (nicotine amblyopia, 
doctors call it); or even suffer a fatal fall in 
the bathtub, before the half-life cycle of 
lung cancer has completed its course. Men, 
like mice, often die of poisonous nicotine 
before the lethal tobacco tars have taken 
their toll. 

Nevertheless, this is what you read in the 
cigarette advertisements, hear on the radio 
and see on television: 

“High filtration, to help you keep your 
smoking moderate.” “Real filtration.” 
“Effective filtration.” “Travels the smoke 
further, filters the smoke.” “Gives you nat- 
ural, self-filtering action.” 

There is no mention of what or how much 
filtration filters out, no reference to health, 
nicotine, or tars. Psychologically, there is 
no need to repeat the health slogans of the 
previous campaign: 

“No other filter tip takes out so much nico- 
tine and tars," “Filters out so much harm- 
Tul smoke that it also filters out the worry 
in every puff you smoke.” “Extra length 
helps filter out nicotine and tars.” “For the 
greatest health protection in cigarette his- 
tory—the one filter that really works.” 

All the Big Six have to do after brainwash- 
ing the smoker with the massive affirmation 
of their multi-million-dollar advertising 
campaigns is to follow the Russian, Pavlov, 
who used to set his dogs to salivating by the 
mere ringing of a bell which associated the 
sound with feeding time. 

They can merely claim filtration—particu- 
larly “high” filtration, “real” filtration, “ef- 
fective” filtration—to cause the smoker to 
associate this with assurance against sud- 
den death from heart disease or the slow tor- 
ture of lung cancer—just as "salt-low” or 
“sodium-low” foods were accepted by unfor- 
tunate heart sufferers as sufficient indication 
of a “safe” diet, until manufacturers were 
forced to label their products with actual 
salt content. 

The medical background against which the 
present cigarette campaigns are being con- 
ducted leaves little room for doubt of to- 
bacco’s guilt. “Incontrovertible” is the as- 
sociation between smoking and lung cancer, 
according to the announcement in Parlia- 
ment early this year by the British Minister 
of Health. “Only those who are really de- 
termined to do so can argue their way around 
that conclusion,” declared the London Times, 
demanding a national effort to alert youth 
to the danger. The Health Minister said 
that two cancer-producing substances in 
cigarette smoke already had been identified 
by British research workers, 

Word now comes of an announcement in 
the British Parliament that the commercial 
broadcasting companies have decided not to 
include advertisements for tobacco in their 
programs. 

In Sweden too, following a survey this year 
which showed an alarming increase of ciga- 
rette smoking among schoolboys and school- 
girls, the Swedish tobacco monopoly ceased 
advertising all cigar, cigarette, and tobacco 
products, and foreign manufacturers fol- 
lowed suit. 

“Tobacco smoke is unquestionably and 
significantly related to increased lung can- 
cer incident,” and the risk is doubled and ` 
even tripled for smokers who are exposed 
to polluted atmospheric conditions, was the 
finding announced in June after an extended 
survey by Dr. Clarence A. Mills and his fel- 
low scientists at the University of Cincin- 
nati. In the same month a statistical study 
reported by the National Cancer Institute, 
based on a survey of 40,000 people in this 
country, found that “the weight of evidence 
favors the conclusion that the excess lung 
cancer risk among cigarette smokers, demon- 
strated in special study groups, occurs in the 
total smoking population as well.” 
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Life magazine, reporting on an impor- 
tant paper presented to the Third National 
Cancer Conference in Detroit, said, “In the 
longstanding controversy over whether cig- 
arette smoking causes cancer, the new re- 
port makes the case against cigarettes more 
convincing than ever.” The study was by 
Dr. Oscar Auerbach and coworkers of the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital at East 
Orange, N. J., who examined 29,000 micro- 
scope slides of lung tissue from 150 corpses 
and came to the conclusion that the degree 
of lung cancer damage corresponds with the 
number of cigarettes smoked daily. Dr. 
Charles S. Cameron, medical director of the 
American Cancer Society, said that these 
findings were “the very evidence skeptics 
demanded.” 

At the 150th annual meeting of the New 
York State Medical Society this summer, Dr. 
Paul A. Bunn, an authority on chest dis- 
eases, listed smoking as a disease. “Smok- 
ing.” he said, “is a disease certainly, prob- 
ably a foolish one, unquestionably a common 
one, and presumably a dangerous one, lead- 
ing to a variety of pulmonary ailments.” 

No authority claims that smoking is the 
only cause of lung cancer, or that all or 
most smokers succumb to the disease, or that 
sufficient human evidence is available to 
prove, in the strictest scientific sense, that 
smoking, even heavy smoking, is a primary 
cause of smoker’s lung cancer. Dr. David D. 
Rutstein, Harvard professor of preventive 
medicine, summed up the latter point in 
the statement at the 52d annual meeting 
in New York of the National Tuberculosis 
Association in May of this year: “Epidemi- 
ologically,” he declared, “the case is clear. 
There is a link between smoking and lung 
cancer. Nevertheless we do not know the 
cause of cancer of the lung any more than 
Jenner knew the cause of smallpox.” 

(His reference was to the fact that in the 
prevention of smallpox it was sufficient for 
the English physician, Edward Jenner, to 
observe that milkmaids who had an infec- 
tion of cowpox on their hands were immune 
to smallpox, from which observation he 
founded his famous vaccination theory 
which through time has saved millions of 
lives.) 

Added to the findings established by inde- 
pendent statistical studies here and in many 
other leading countries are the accumulating 
laboratory results that tighten the link be- 
tween smoking and cancer. Investigations 

“by cancer workers of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute In New York have confirmed the 
findings of Dr. Evarts A. Graham of St. Louis, 
first surgeon in the world to remove a can- 
cerous lung and leave his patient living: 
that tars from tobacco smoke can cause 
skin cancer in mice and when painted on 
the ears of rabbits. Experiments are now 
underway with dogs and monkeys. 

Dr. George Wright, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Toronto, and his staff 
have chemically broken down the whole tar 
into its acid, base, and neutral components. 
Cancer workers under the direction of Dr. 
Ernest L, Wynder, head of the section of 
epidemiology of the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute of New York, have found that the latter 
show the greatest cancer-producing activity, 
it was announced this year, Dr. Wright has 
further broken down the neutral portion 
into six fractions, one of which it was found 
is the truly active fraction, This, in turn, 
is composed of hundreds of other elements, 
and the scientists are implacably following 
every clue in the chemical jungle. 

On the basis of statistical and experiment- 
al evidence unnumbered thousands of our 
young men and women are imperceptibly 
dying from smokers cancer—to be buried 
15, 20, 25 years from now. Bronchogenic 
carcinoma is an insidious disease. “If only 
cigarettes killed outright with the sudden- 
ness of a motor accident,” sighs the British 
Medical Journal, the voice of the British 
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Medical Association, “It would be much 
easier to bring the thing home to the smok- 
ing public.” 

Tobacco apologists who say that, at worst, 
tobacco must be a “very weak carcinogen’’— 
it takes so long for the disease to manifest 
itself—have been jolted by the publication 
of the remarkable theory of cancer cell for- 
mation developed by Prof. Otto Warburg, 
director of the famous Max Planck Institute 
for Cell Physiology in Germany. Discussing 
the production of cancer by the intermittent 
irritation of the mucosa of internal organs, 
Professor Warburg points out that “frequent 
small doses of respiratory poisons are more 
dangerous than a single large dose, where 
there is always the chance that the cells will 
be killed rather than that they will become 
carcinogenic.” 

Of even greater menace to life and health 
than cancer is the relation of smoking to 
circulatory disease. Medical opinion is in- 
creasingly insistent that to make your heart 
last longer you had better give up smoking. 
In May of this year the British Medical 
Association through its official Journal pro- 
pounded thirty-one questions on the subject 
of smoking to the famous research team of 
Prof. Bradford Hill of the British Medical 
Research Council and Dr. Richard Doll. 

One question was: “Are there any other 
diseases (than cancer) thought to be asso- 
ciated with cigarette smoking?” 

The answer was that coronary thrombosis 
(which is killing so many Americans), Buer- 
ger’s disease, duodenal and gastric ulcers, 
amblyopia and chronic bronchitis are among 
the diseases thought to be associated with 
smoking. The mammoth statistical study 
made by the American Cancer Society dis- 
closed that the death rate for heart disease 
was 95 percent higher among cigarette smok- 
ers than among nonsmokers. 

A query in a recent issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, “What 
are the effects of smoking on the cardiovascu- 
lar system?” brought this answer: “There is 
definite evidence that smoking two-thirds 
of two standard-sized cigarettes will produce 
an average increase in systolic blood pressure 
of 29 millimeters of mercury, and in diastolic 
blood pressure of 14 millimeters of mer- 
cury, an average increase of 36 beats 
per minute in the pulse rate, and in some in- 
stances a change in.the T-wave of the elec- 
trocardiagram of normal persons.” The 
effect on normal persons, mind you. 

Earlier, the American Heart Association 
cautiously announced that it was now satis- 
fied “there is evidence, supported by clinical 
observation in a large number of cases, that 
tobacco smoking is harmful is certain diseases 
of the peripheral blood vessels of the arms 
and legs.” President Eisenhower's heart con- 
sultant, Dr. Paul Dudley White, who finds no 
proved cause for coronary attack, in his latest 
booklet, “Heart Disease Caused by Arterio- 
sclerosis,” urges that no one recovering from 
& coronary attack should go back to smoking. 
“Tobacco,” he has said in an interview, “is a 
noxious weed and an unnecessary source of 
irritation to people's stomachs, lungs, blood 
pressure and cardiac rhythm.” 

These are the stark medical facts against 
which we must judge the filtertip campaigns 
to reassure youth about ‘smoking, to lure 
back the 2 million or more smokers who 
have quit for health reasons, and to increase 
the per capita consumption of cigarettes. 

Filtration, real filtration, effective filtra- 
tion insofar as tobacco tars are concerned, 
is not denied as a future possibility, what- 
ever may be said about present filter devices. 

The Sloan-Kettering Institute stated in 
its annual report published in 1955: “At the 
present time, the action or efficacy of the 
various filters now widely used on cigarettes 
is not clear. The effort needed to establish 
their effect is justified by public concern with 
the subject of lung cancer and the use of 
cigarettes.” 
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The British Medical Association this year 
submitted this question, among others, to 
the Doll-Hill research team: “Does the use 
of a cigarette holder or filter diminish the 
risk of getting lung cancer?” The answer 
was that their observations indicated that 
some protection is afforded by cigarette hold- 
ers or filtertips, although the figures were too 
sparse to draw a firm conclusion. 

Dr. Evarts A. Graham, of St. Louis, told a 
medical body this spring, “If anyone thinks 
he can safely smoke twice as many cigarettes 
by using filters he is badly mistaken.” He 
added: “My own opinion is that the only 
good filter is one that won't let any smoke 
come through.” 

Dr. Alton Ochsner, the first eminent spe- 
cialist to declare that sufficient evidence ex- 
isted for 4 casual relationship between smok- 
ing and lung cancer, when asked if present 
filters help, said: “Yes—to sell cigarettes.” 

On the question of whether filtertip cig- 
arettes filter out enough nicotine to reduce 
health risks of smoking on the circulatory 
system, authoritative medical opinion is in 
full agreement. The answer is "No!" 

Dr. Irving S. Wright, one of the Nation's 
top authorities on vascular disease. has said: 
“There is absolutely no evidence that there 
is any protection in terms of vascular disease 
from filtertip brands. On the other hand,. 
there is quite strong evidence that such pro- 
tection is completely lacking.” 

Dr. Grace M. Roth, of the Mayo Founda- 
tion has reported: “Whether the tobacco is 
denicotinized or whether the tobacco orig- 
inally is low in nicotine, apparently the con- 
tent of nicotine in the cigarette must be de- 
creased more than 60 percent before the 
vascular effects of smoking fail to appear or 
are only slight.” 

In the race to assure the smoking popula- 
tion that it, can have “health-protecting” 
filters—and tasty nicotine and tars, too— 
the giant cigarette companies have left 
nothing undone to downgrade any possible 
filter-tip effectiveness. A dab of cotton, a 
bit of cellulose, some loosened mineral sub- 
stance at the cigarette tip—anything will 
do. 

The same as to advertising, which a prom- 
inent editor has called “studied lunacy.” For 
example, one cigarette claims it offers true 
tobacco taste because it has umpty-ump 
thousand filters “twice as many as any other 
two leading filter-tip brands.” In other 
words, the more “filters the merrier for 
nicotine and tars to be ingested into the 
human system. 

It is not to be denied that some of the 
filter-tip innovators were moved by their 
responsibility to public health as well as by 
commercial opportunity. According to trade 
reports the courageous trail-blazer paid, 
through the nose as it were, for his intrepid- 
ity. His perfect filter has come—and gone. 
It allowed little more to get through than 
hot, steamy air. Shortly thereafter, the 
company’s advertising plaintively announced 
that the filter had been properly loosened. 

Now the race is on to produce filter-tip 
cigarettes with the least possible filtration, 
so that the smoker can bathe his lungs with 
satisfying whiffs of nicotine and tars but 
still think, because of the filter, that he is 
getting adequate protection. The highly ad- 
vertised plans of a few years ago to produce 
better filtering materials so that “a counter- 
attack may be mounted against the smoker's 
growing health fears,” have died aborning, 
and the trend is constantly to downgrade 
filter effectiveness. a 

Although no table showing the nicotine 
and tar content in cigarette smoke can be 
valid for more than the last batch of ciga- 
rettes produced (the amounts vary with sea- 
sonal and other factors and the grades of 
tobacco used), thig much can be said, by 
way of indication of such downgrading, on 
the basis of competitive ratings published 
by tobacco companies and by other organi- 
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zations during the past several years: From 
the low of 1.3 average milligrams of nicotine 
from the mainstream smoke of each cigarette 
among the leading king-size filter brands, 
the content has risen to 1.7 milligrams in 
recent months; the high from 2.3 milligrams 
to 2.6 milligrams. ~ 

In tar content, the averages have risen 
from a low of 7. milligrams for 1 cigarette 
brand to an average of 17 milligrams; for 
the high from an average of 21 to 25.2 milli- 
grams. 

In a number of nonfilter cigarettes the 
averages both for nicotine and tars have 
been decidedly lower than these. 

To add insult to the injury of millions of 
scared smokers now rushing to the false 
health protection of filter cibarettes, are two 
other developments regarding which con- 
sumers haye been kept in the dark. 

One is the increasing use of harsher, 
cheaper tobaccos by the manufacturing in- 
dustry, leaving high and dry the growers 
who have been encouraged to produce quality 
crops. The cigarette makers, it is intimated, 
believe they can get by with inferlor quality 
when they use filters. 

The other is a new manufacturing process 
which is said to utilize everything but the 
floor sweepings to produce a homogenized 
tobacco leaf. It includes scraps, stems, and 
damaged leaves, formerly discarded as waste, 
which are pulverized, mixed with a gluey 
substance and squeezed out in continuous 
rolls. Virtually every United States cigar 
and cigarette maker is either experimenting 
with this reconstituted tobacco or actually 
using it, Time magazine has disclosed. For 
a long time the process has been kept a dark 
secret, for fear of alarming the public, nur- 
tured on the notion that tobacco should be 
rich and pure. Grower interests have de- 
nounced the product as unfit for humans. 
What it will mean in terms of multiplied 
health risks for the cigarette smoker is still 
to be shown. 

A further movement is the production of 
Mentholated, kingsize, filtertip cigarettes— 
against the day when the befuddled smoker 
will wake up with a rasping sore throat from 
the rich, mild cigarettes advertised to him 
now. Medicaily, of course, it will be just as 
irritating; but it will be like putting a chunk 
of ice in a glass of whisky, to provide the 
lusion of mildness and smoothness. 

Every man for himself, is what medical 


bureaucrats say about the hazards of smok-. 


ing. Unless and until the health forces 
of the Nation can speak in full agreement, 
every adult smoker will have to decide 
whether the risks of smoking and cancer, 
smoking and heart disease are worthwhile 
taking. 

But what about youth on the threshold 
of the smoking age—young men and women, 
who look to parents, pastors, teachers, and 
others for some guidance? Are they to con- 
tinue to be the victims of false medical 
Claims for filter cigarettes? Surely their 
decision should haye the help of hard facts. 

Which means this at a minimum: Filter- 
tip cigarettes should be properly labeled for 
nicotine and tar content. In other words, 
the amount of the average nicotine and tar 
content in the mainstream of the cigarette 
carrying a filter tip (making allowance for 
reasonable and expected variations) should 
be given on the package, just as producers 
Of salt-low foods are required to state on 
the label the amount of salt in a given weight 
of the food. And salt is neither the poison- 
ous alkaloid that is nicotine, nor the health 
Tisk that is smoking. 

Nothing could be more in the interest of 
Public health and public safety than a de- 
Mand made by you upon your representa- 
tives in Congress, and/or your State repre- 
sentatives, for a (1) State or congressional 
declaration that tobacco be recognized as 
the dangerous drug which it unquestionably 
is; (2) followed by a mandate to the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration in Wash- 
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ington, and/or to State health authorities, 
that cigarette makers be required to label 
their filter-tip cigarettes for actual filtra- 
tion effectiveness. 

With the medical indictment of relent- 
less cigarette smoking growing ever blacker, 
with tobacco’s relationship to the two great- 
est killers of our day becoming ever clearer, 
to give the benefit of any doubt. to poison, 
rather than to people, to fail to provide 
youth with the information they need about 
the hazards of smoking, is to make a mock- 
ery of health education. 


Double Standard in Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Double Standard,” pub- 
lished in the National Review of Novem- 
ber, 24, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
DOUBLE STANDARD 


Let us grant, for analysis’ sake, the policy 
framework within which the President has 
condemned the Israeli-Anglo-French initia- 
tive in the Suez region, and has supported a 
takeover by a U. N. army. 

So far as they can be expressed systemati- 
cally, the ideas that motivated Mr. Eisen- 
hower's position seem to be the following: 

1. Our primary objective is to prevent the 
outbreak of a general nuclear war. 

2. The way to do this is to smother each 
resort to force at its outset, before it assumes 
proportions that might threaten general war. 

3. This smothering can be handled most 
efficaciously through the U. N., especially 
where, the issue of colonialism being present, 
the smaller and newer nations react with 
suspicion to unilateral action by a great 
power. 

4. Such operations will in the course of 
time bulld up a body of antiwar international 
law, together with operative sanctions for its 
enforcement, 

The administration applied these ideas to 
the Suez crisis with singleminded speed and 
vigor. It was unnecessary, granting the con- 
ceptual framework, to ask whether the ac- 
tions of Israel, Britain, and France were in 
all respects unjustified, or to wonder how 
their success or failure might affect Amer- 
ica’s own national interest, All such prob- 
lems were, ex hypothesi, irrelevant. The 
three had resorted tc force on Egyptian ter- 
ritory. Therefore their moves had to be 
smothered, and the U. N. was just the blanket 
to do the smothering with. 

By easy deductions we arrived at (1) a 
U. N. condemnation of Britain, France, and 
Israel; (2) a demand for a cease-fire and 
withdrawal—made formally by the U.N. but 
backed bluntly by all Washington's weight; 
(3) an overwhelming pressure on Britain and 
France that compelled them to quit before 
they had achieved the minimum goals which 
they had judged essential to their survival; 
(4) the hasty assembling of a multinational 
U. N. army, which is to replace the Israeli- 
British-French troops and do something or 
other—Just what no one has yot ventured to 
say—in Egypt. 3 

So much for the Suez crisis. 
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Now, how about the Hungarian crisis? It 
is, plainly, the identical twin of the Suez 
crisis. As with Suez, then, let us set aside 
the question of justification. The relevant 
facts are not in dispute. One nation—a 
great power, moreover—resorted to force, 
and no small quantity of force, either, on the 
territory of another and much smaller na- 
tion. And, incidentally, the government of 
that small nation, before it was forcibly 
ejected by the great power, appealed for- 
mally to the U. N..for help. 

It follows automatically, does it not, that 
the administration had, with the same sin- 
gleminded speed and vigor, to apply the same 
basic framework of ideas to the Hungarian 
crisis as to Suez? They must whip to the 
U. N., put instant pressure on the Assembly, 
issue a virtual ultimatum to the aggressor— 
as in the Suez case—break up delaying moves 
on the flood, insist on the immediate dis- 
patch of U. N. observers and a U. N. army to 
the disputed region, put our Air Force at the 
U. N.'s disposal for that purpose. 

Huh! In fact, of course, the United States 
representatives, from the President down, got 
some indignant rhetoric on the record, and 
then hemmed, hawed, and stalled around 
day after day until the Red Army in Hungary 
pounded through to its goals. Our U. N. 
delegates, such adroit parliamentarians in 
the Suez affair, allowed the Hungarian ques- 
tion to get postponed and buried in techni- 
calities. They did not even introduce a mo- 
tion calling for physical intervention by the 
U.N, in Hungary. 

One possible explanation of our delegate's 
failure to treat Hungary like Egypt, of 
course, is that Moscow would not have liked 
it. But then London and Paris presumably 
did not rejoice over our demanding that 
they withdraw from Suez. The U. N., we 
may conclude, is a great weapon against 
aggressors—unless they get too ive. 

But that is not all. If neither the U. N. 
nor ourselves were willing to fight Moscow 
over Hungary, we might at least have in- 
sisted that Dag Hammarskjold, the bold 
commander in chief of the budding world 
army, lead a corps of his U. N. observers to 
the gates of Budapest and—preferably before 
the liquidation of the Freedom Fighters 
demand entry. And, in any case, why do we 
now hesitate to denounce the Soviet Union 
for flouting the watered resolutions that 
were adopted, and demand its expulsion 
from the U. N.? 

In his address of October 31 the President 
declared that we cannot “invoke one code 
of international conduct for those who op- 
pose us—and another for our friends.” 
That, however, is just what we have done, 
For we have invoked a Draconian code for 
our friends, and a permissive code, appropri- 
ate to a progressive school, for our arch- 
enemy. 

-e oe 


The United Nations Limitations Seldom 
Understood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


P OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17,1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article which appeared’ 
in the New York Times for January 15 by, 
Mr. Arthur Krock in which he points out 
the practical and legal limits of the func-. 
tion and effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions. 
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Many people, Mr. Speaker, labor under 
a false impression that the United Na- 
tions should be relied upon to solve most 
of our problems related to foreign policy. 
This is a false concept. 

The article by Mr. Krock points out 
the very severe limitations under which 
the United Nations operates. 

IN THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
SHARP REMINDERS OF U. N. LIMITATIONS 


WASHINGTON, January 14—The practical 
and legal limits of the function, and the ef- 
fectiveness, of the United Nations have lately 
been stressed by 3 different public figures 
for 3 different reasons. But their words 
amount to a general reminder that too much 
dependence on the organization to solve the 
problems of world peace is developing into a 
popular fallacy since the cease-fire and 
“forthwith” resolutions of the General As- 
sembly were followed by the British-French- 
Israeli troop withdrawals from Egypt. 

The President, arguing to Congress that his 
Middie East proposal was no deviation from 
United States adherence to the United Na- 
tions Charter, remarked that, while the world 
body “can always be heipful, it cannot be 
a wholly dependable protector of freedom 
when the ambitions of the Soviet Union are 
involved.” A former Secretary of State, Dean 
G. Acheson, to emphasize what he considers 
an administration tendency to pass the buck 
to the United Nations, observed to Congress 
that the U.N. is but “a forum. And if a great 
Nation Hke the United States looks to the 
United Nations to form American policy, in- 
stead of fighting in the United Nations for 
what the American Government believes 
should be done, then we have committed an 
unprecedented abdication of responsibility 
and power.” 

Despite this {mplication, the President’s 
previous comment expressed virtually the 
same view as Acheson’s. But both statements 
are public notices against an exaggerated 
and potentially harmful concept of , the 
United Nations, 

This concept, however, got its real going- 
over in the House of Lords. Viscount Cher- 
well, a nuclear scientist, famous as Winston 
Churchill's “Prof.” was the orator. And 
since, as he pointed. out, he, is “not linked 
in any way with the Government [Conserva- 
tive] and still less with the Opposition 


|Labor],” he may be presumed to have rey 


flected a growing, unpartisan British dis- 
illusionment with the United Nations. 
`” Doubtless Lord Cherwell was moved in this 
instance by the British resentment over the 
resolutions of the United Nations Assembly 
with respect to the British-French military 
invasion of Egypt. But many of his points 
are not destroyed by this circumstance. 


The assembly procedure 


“I hate living in a fool’s paradise,” he said 
to his fellow-peers, “and though, like every- 
one else, I wish the U. N. O. [the British al- 
ways add the by-gone ‘O’ for ‘Organiza- 
tion'] could work, I have come reluctantly 
to the view that in its present form it can- 
not.” And Lord Cherwell expatiated as 
follows: 

In the Assembly, “the ultimate governing 
body of the U.N. O. * * + 5 percent of the 
world’s population can carry the day against 
the other 95 percent, and 10 percent could 
claim a two-thirds majority. * * * Half the 
population of the world is represented by 


four delegates, the other half by seventy- + 


five.” 

“Some are the most highly educated and 
civilized countries on the planet. The in- 
habitants of others can scarcely read or 
write. * * *The vote of 400 million [East] 
Indians or 160 million Americans is equated 
to the vote of 4 million Bolivians.” 

Nothing “could be more inept than the de- 
scription of the Assembly as a ‘tribunal,’” 
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To describe its majority vote as “‘a decision 
of the highest tribunal in the world’ is sim- 
ply laughable.” 

This absurdity of the assembly con- 
stitution was recognized. from the start, 
and hence the Security Council was estab- 
lished, But only if the great powers were 
in agreement could the Council's decisions 
be either respected or enforced, So the only 
hope was to “prevent small local wars among 
the minor powers.” 

But Soviet Russia used the veto so consist- 
ently that a procedure was introduced 
which was not originally contained in the 
charter. This consisted of convoking a 
special session of the Assembly and getting 
recommendations by a two-thirds majority. 
If the people who accuse Britain of breaking 
our word under the charter had read it they 
would see that we have never undertaken 
to obey the resolution of the Assembly. 

As for the U. N. police force in Egypt. it 
* * * could be swept away by one brigade 
of Israelis and probably even by 2 or 3 divi- 
sions of Egyptians. To be of any use a 
U. N. police force would have to be stronger 
than any nation or combination of nations, 
What sort would be required to turn Russia 
out of Hungary, or America out of Formosa, 
should the Afro-Asian bloc, voting with the 
Latin American or, the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, secure an Assembly vote to this effect? 

Only by reason of the absence of the Soviet 
delegate—a fluke—did the Council approve 
armed force against the North Koreans. But 
does anyone believe the United States would 
(in the event of a Russian veto)* * * have 
abandoned to massacre millions who had 
put their trust in the United States? 

It is nonsense, concluded Churchill’s 
“Prof.,” for nations to submit their vital 
interests to a body so absurdly constituted 
as the Assembly. Was Cherwell also ex- 
pressing the views of his great friend? 


A Misleading Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article and 
letters: 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal of 
January 7, 1957] 
Necro Inspector Keeps Vici. on VA 
INTEGRATION 


A member of the American Legion’s special 
State committee studying integration in Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals in Louisiana 
said today he was amazed to learn that a 
Negro is employed by the VA to oversee inte- 
gration practices in its facilities. 

L. R. Anderson, of Homer, said the com- 
mittee, which inspected facilities at the VA 
hospital in Shreveport Sunday, learned from 
William K, Hinds, local manager, that the 
VA has an “administrative co-ordinator of 
minority groups” at its regional office in 
New Orleans. 

Sole duty of the co-ordinator, a Negro, 
Anderson sald, appears to be to check on 
treatment accorded Negro patients in the 
Government hospitals and to make sure that 
the VA's integration directions are enforced. 

“That's a farce in my opinion,” Anderson 
declared. “If we need him, we need a co- 
ordinator for majority groups, too.” 

Anderson charged that the special State 
committee is getting far afield of its purpose 
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and that a “weak-kneed” stand on the mat- 
ter by the Louisiana Legion is likely to 
result. 

He said the committee is gathering sta- 
tistics which have no bearing on inte- 
gration. 

ATTORNEY OUTSPOKEN ON TOUR 


John Reynolds, a Homer attorney and 
member of the Legion post there, who ac- 
companied the committee on its tour of the 
hospital in an effort to determine just what 
the committee is doing, was even more out- 
spoken about the minority groups coordi- 
nator. 

“That’s the most ridiculous thing I ever 
heard of in the whole area of segregation 
and integration,” Reynolds asserted. Both 
he and Anderson said they had never known 
before that the Negro made periodic checks 
of conditions at the hospital, or that such 
a position existed. 

“It's sort of terrifying to me to realize 
that we have this kind of thing on the 
payroll,” Reynolds continued. 

The visitors said he went along on the 
tour because he wanted to find out what the 
committee, appointed by Department Com- 
mander M. C. Gehr, is trying todo. “They 
say they're investigating integration in the 
VA hosptial. I don't know what they expect 
to find. There's no question about the hos- 
pital’s being integrated. If there's not but 
one Negro in the entire hospital and he's 
served on an integrated basis, that’s too 
much.” 

“It doesn’t matter about the number which 
they stress is four whites to one Negro at 
Shreveport,” Reynolds went on. 

He said he suspects the State Department 
of the Legion will “try to soft-pedal the 
whole thing and stay on the outside” when 
the committee report ts submitted at the 
midwinter conference at Lafayette January 
26 and 27. 

FLAYS COMPLACENCY 

He complained that there is too much 
worry about what the national Legion will 
think, “when the big problem is integration. 
There's too complacent an attitude and we 
are too late getting the thing started.” 

Reynolds said two things have particularly 
amazed him about public apathy. 

One was Hinds’ report that before the VA 
directive for integration was placed in effect, 
the three area Congressmen, Overton BROOKS 
of the 4th District, Dr. Gzorce S. Lone of the 
8th and Orro PassMAN of the 5th, were in- 
vited to a meeting and notified of the order. 
Reynolds said it was his understanding that 
they made no objection at that time although 
they were appraised of the situation. “At 
any rate, I found nothing about it in the 
newspapers," he remarked. 

The other shocking thing to Reynolds was 
the report yesterday by Kirk Morley, service 
officer for the Legion at the Shreveport hos- 
pital, that he has never received an official 
complaint about integration. The patients 
may have grumbled to him about it, but have 
never done anything more, he said. 

Reynolds said the committee Sunday talk- 
ed with many patients who said plainly that 
they were Unhappy about being quartered 
next to Negros but had never voiced any 
protest. j 

“Maybe they did not understand the situa- 
tion; maybe they were awed by the large 
building but none of the people ever objected 
ana never did until the Broughton case,” he 
said. 

Reynolds referred to C. D. Broughton, 
Homer Legionnaire, who brought the condi- 
tions into public focus when he complained 
he was denied treatment at the hospital in 
November because he refused to share quar- 
ters with a Negro. 

“It bolis down to the fact that our repre- 
sentatives in Congress did not object, nor did 
the patients,” he said in summary. 
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ir DECLINES TO KEEP SILENT 

While Gehr said after last Sunday’s In- 
spection at the Alexandria hospital that 
nothing would be made public until the 
recommendations were sent to the executive 
committee, Anderson told the committee 
yesterday he had not promised the State 
commander to maintain silence. Unless the 
committee -would release an official report 
after each meeting, Anderson said, he could 
not be silent because that “denoted secrecy 
and secrecy denoted something to hide.” 

His position was disputed by other mem- 


Anderson reported that Hinds prefaced the 
2-hour conference the committee held with 
him by a discussion of the difference be- 
tween desegregation and integration. Ander- 
son said he cannot see the difference. 

“Tf a Negro is beside a white, we call it 
integration,” Anderson said. 

The Homer Legionnaire reported on the 
questions asked of Hinds which had been 
Placed to the Alexandria hospital manager 
last Sunday after being drafted by the com- 
mittee. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


In brief, Anderson said, questions and 
answers by Hinds were: — 

Are any Negroes admitted in whom social 
diseases subsequently are detected? Very 
few and they are always isolated when found. 

How many patients’ complaints have you 
Teceived about integration? Since Hinds 
took over in February 1955, there have been 
two. 

How many patients refused to enter be- 
cause of integration? None. 

How many ill patients left because of inte- 
gration? Broughton was the only one. 

Any complaints about discrimination? 
None, personally. 

Any compiaints of Negro patients unnec- 
essarily exposing themselves in front of white 
Visitors? No. 


IDENTIFIED ON RECORDS 


Do you identify Negroes as such on the 
hospital records? They are identified by 


race except on the P-10 admittance form, 


Hinds said the forms have been in use 
25 years and as far as he knows none but 
the P-10 are new. He said he has never 
had any directive from the VA saying any- 
thing about not listing race on the forms 
except the P-10, which followed the Sep- 
tember 1953 integration directive. 

Asked whether the VA approved designat- 
ing the race of patients on all forms except 
the P-10, Hinds said the inspector had been 
there several times and had not censured use 
of the other forms, ¢ 

According to Hinds’ figures, 2,581 Negroes 
or 29.1 percent of the patientload were in 
the hospital from its opening in October 
1950, and September 30, 1953, when integra- 
tion began. In that period there were 6,295 
whites, or 78.9 nt. 

From October 1, 1953, through December 
1956, the Negro load was 19.2 percent (2,678) 
with 80.8 percent (11,260) whites. For the 
entire period, there were 5,259 Negroes (23.1 
percent) and 17,565 whites (76.9 percent). 

Anderson said he did not plan to‘attend 
the meeting at the New Orleans VA hos- 
pital Sunday week. 

January 10, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN REYNOLDS, 
Attorney, Homer, La. 

Dear Mr. Rernorps: We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress from Louisiana, have 
just read in the January 7, 1957, Shreveport 
Journal an article entitled “Negro Inspector 
Keeps Vigil on VA Integration.” In the 
course of this article, after saying that two 
things have particularly amazed you about 

-public apathy, you are quoted as follows: 

“One was Hinds’ report that before the 
VA directive for the integration was placed 
in effect, the three area Congressmen, OVER- 

.TON Brooxs of the Fourth District, Dr. 
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Grorce S, Lone of the Eighth, and Orro 
Passman of the Fifth, were invited to a 
meeting and notified of the order (integra- 
tion order). The article further states that 
Reynolds further states it was his under- 
standing that they made no objection at 
that time although they were appraised of 


the situation—‘at any rate I found nothing + 


about it in the newpapers,’ he remarked.” 
We, the undersigned, jointly wish to state 
that none of us has any recollection of 
being notified of the Executive order of the 
President of March 1953 under which all VA 
hospitals of the United States were inte- 
grated and that we, at no time, have gotten 
together in a Joint meeting in Louisiana 
or elsewhere to be formally notified of such 
order or to discuss the effect of this order. 
Since there was no meeting and no notice, 
no quotation as to what occurred or was 
said at the meeting has any validity or truth, 
and we, as Members of Congress, are asking 
you, in the proper way and at the proper 
time, to make corrections of what is now a 
very misleading statement in the Shreve- 
port Journal of that date attributed to you. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE 8. Lona, 
Member of Congress. 
- OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress. 
Orro PASSMAN, 
. Member of Congress, 


CONGRESS OP THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1957. 
Hon, JOHN REYNOLDS, 
Attorney at Law, 
Homer, La. 

Dear Mr. ReyYNotps: I have read closely 
the article entitled “Negro Inspector Keeps 
Vigil on VA Integration," which appeared in 
the Shreveport Journal, January 7, 1957. 

“One was Hinds’ report that before the 
VA directive for integration was placed in 
effect, the three area Congressmen, OVERTON 
Brooks of the Fourth District, Dr, Groace 
5S. Lone of the Eighth and Orro Passman of 
the Fifth, were invited to a meeting and 
notified of the order. Reynolds said it was 
his understanding that they made no objec- 
tion at that time aithough they were ap- 
praised of the situation. ‘At any råte, I 
found nothing about it in the newspapers,’ 
he remarked.” 

I have always taken a strong stand on 
segregation and have so indicated my vigor- 
ous disapproval by signing the manifesto 
against integration along with 100 other 
Members of Congress. I am for segregation 
in the schools, hospitals, and other places. 

I did not receive information or attend any 
meetings either here in Washington or Lou- 
isiana regarding the Executive order of the 
President of March 1953. 

The quoted portion from the article in 
the Shreveport Journal is most misleading, 
and I consider an apology to me is in order 
for having made such a false and unwar- 
ranted statement without any foundation 
whatsoever. 

Sincerely, 
Gero, S. Lona, 
Member of Congress. 
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Management’s Role in Labor Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


A273. 
orp, I include herewith an address by; 
Dr. George D. Heaton at the luncheon 
session of the 16th annual meeting of, 
the South Carolina State Chamber of 
Commerce held in Charleston, S. C., on 
November 16, 1956: 

MANAGEMENT'S ROLE IN Lasor RELATIONS | 


`- Ihave been engaged in this work of indus- 


trial relations for 20 years as a minister of 
Jesus Christ, and I am in It because of some 
things I believe in as a minister. And the 
things I say to you I have never said before 
in just this fashion; but I am convinced that 
you men and women in the relationships you 
occupy are at a very strategic time in the 
history of South Carolina, the history of the 
South, and the history of our Nation. I 
wish time would allow me to lighten my re- 
marks with humorous stories, but you will 
forgive me if, because of a feeling of urgency, 
both in terms of time and centent, I speak as 
seriously as I know how. 


DISCONTENT PREVAILS IN OUR LABOR FORCE 


No one can deny that there is widespread 
discontent throughout all of America today 
because of the relationship that exists be- 
tween management and labor, whether it is 
organized or unorganized. No one can deny 
that there is widespread discontent; and it 
is because of that knowledge of discontent I 
have sought in plant after plant (at this very 
moment maintaining a working relationship 
with nine different companies which I visit 
twice a month), to try to find a way to solve 
these problems. And I think, as one looks 
back over the last two decades, one Can un- 
derstand why this discontent is unrelieved. 
I think it is due to this: Both management 
and those who represent your competition 
for the leadership of people have engaged in 
a quantitative approach to the problem of 
human relationships. For the last two dec- 
ades the major emphasis has been a quanti- 
tative one; and, without doubt, it has paid 
off, for we have produced an economy of 
abundance which, regardless of certain spotty 
areas, is unprecedented in the world's his- 
tory. Both competitors for the leadership of 
people have majored in a quantitative ap- 
proach, One has tried by the device of power 
to get more and more in abundance for 
people. And the other has tried by the de- 
vice of productive power to get more and 
more for people. And this we have done. 
But I think anyone who looks upon the scene 
of American life today or who knows inti- 
mately the problems of people as they work 
together will acknowledge at once that, in 
spite of the more that we have in abundance, 
we are plagued with feelings of unhappiness, 
unrest, insecurity, frustration, and anxiety. 
A BETTER QUALITY OF UNDERSTANDING 18 NEEDED 


An economy of abundance has not met the 
real needs of our people and I would like to 
propose to you today, not from the role of a 
preacher in a pulpit, but from practical ex- 
perience of working in supervisory training 
procedures with many industries over the 
past decade—that you can establish a real 
leadership of your people if you will under- 
take to meet qualitatively the basic needs 
that human beings have, and that people will 
follow your leadership and no one will ever 
be able to displace you as the leader of your 
people if you know their qualitative needs 
and if you establish a relationship with them 
which meets these needs. Í 

I doubt very much if those who are your 
competitors for the leadership of your peo- 
ple (these competitors have no economic 
stake in your company; they have no cultural 
tie or association with the community), will 
ever be able to establish themselves as those 
who meet the qualitative needs of people. 
For anyone who knows the nature of the 
struggle, knows that as an outgrowth of this 
kind of struggle for leadership there are bred 


» i will, antagonism, resentment, hatred, con- 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under ` flict, and strife, no one of which really meets 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


‚the basic need of man as God made us, 
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t > » 
DUILDING GOOD WILL ENCOURAGES COOPERATIVE 
EFFORT `, į 
- If only people of management could recog- 
nize that God has so made men that the 
vast majority of them will rally to good will, 
will rally enthusiastically to ways of cooper- 
ativeness and mutual endeavors and will pro- 
vide leadership for people so that they can 
so rally, then management, will have discoy- 
ered that it had fulfilled its fundamental 
role of management. 

From community to community as I have 
gone I have inquired Concerning why man- 
agement has lost the leadership of its people 
in certain places. One could cite the various 
phenomena that go along with it such as 
size of organization, nature of ownership, 
methods of production, but the qualities that 
lie behind these experiences are the things 
that I want to relate to you. These are the 
things that people have said to me about why 
they do not follow your leadership and why 
they choose to follow the leadership of your 

- competitor; and I refer in terms of your com- 
petitor, those who will take the leadership 
of your people from you and place it in their 
own hands. 


{ THREE BASIC CAUSES OF DISCONTENT 


* The first reason: The mental image that 
your people have that you of top manage- 
ment do not really care about them, Now 
you may deny, and justifiably so, that you 
do not care; but that isn’t important. If 
your people think you do not care, it is upon 
that mental image they base their decisions, 
and upon nothing else. 

The second observation: They feel that very 
frequently top management is far more con- 
cerned in its plan, its program, its publicity, 
with materials and machinery, than it is 
concerned with people, And I think all you 
need to do is to read what top management 
prints and publicizes to get the feeling that 
the major concern is with materials and ma- 
chinery and not with people, 


The third observation that I make as I 
go around is this: Very often top manage- 
ment is too far removed to really know what 
happens on the job. And I think that is a 
fair impression because of the very words 
that people of top management say to me, 
almost plaintively: “When we were small, I 
knew everyone; and now it’s so big I know 
no one.” Thus is created the mental image 
that the man who symbolizes the leadership 
of his company is too far removed to really 
know what goes on. And the deeper part 
of the truth and the tragic part of it is that 
he is too often separated from his people by 
a middle level of management which is so 
personally ambitious that it always tells him 
the good, that it never tells him the bad. 


DIGNIFYING THE LABORER 


One of the large corporations that operates 
in your State has operations up in New Eng- 
land as well. And their particular executive 
who is in charge of those operations as well 
as southern operations was telling me about 
being in Massachusetts visiting one of the 
plants. He finally got down to the mainte- 
nance department, where there was a man 
who was a nter. This man came up to 
him and said: “I have been working here for 
45 years and I wonder if you would be willing 
to do me a favor.” And this executive said: 


“Well, of course, if I can, I would like to try. ~ 


What is it you'd like for me to do?” And he 
said, “You know, every time a person dies who 
works for this company the newspaper story 
calls him a laborer; and I'm on the payroll 
asa laborer, But I have been a carpenter for 
this company for 45 years and I wish, if you 
could do it, that you would just change my 
classification so that whenever a story is 
printed about me I will be called a carpenter 
instead of a laborer.” He would have never 
learned that from any of the middle levels 
of management. He cared enough and you 
know exactly what happened in that come 
pany. 
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As I go. around where the battle has been 
fost in the struggle for leadership of people, 
it has been lost because people feel that top 
management has delegated the most im- 
portant function, so far as the worker is con- 
cerned, to someone else. He is too busy with 
materials and machinery to do the job that 
is required. 


EIGHT VITAL FACTORS IN MANAGEMENT'S ROLE 


And now I should like to propose to you 
what I feel that you can do in a very prac- 
tical way that will change this picture and 
that will establish you as a leader of your 
people so that no man can by any kind of 
inducement ever take them from you. If 
you are going to do it, you are going to have 
to believe in something that top manage- 
ment somehow doesn't understand. People 
of good will and cooperativeness can out 
produce in quantity, quality, and cost any 
group of people who are working in a spirit 
of ill will, antagonism, and strife. 

We have many studies to prove to us that 
supervision which is person-centered, instead 
of production-centered, will actually produce 
more in quantity, in quality, and in terms 
of cost. The relationship between costs and 
profits on a national average figures this way: 
A dollar saved in cost is the equivalent of 
$25 in new business. This means if you 
could find one worker, just one, who would 
work with you day after day and over a 300- 
day work year save a dollar a day in cost 
each day—8300 for a year—that would be 
the equivalent of an order for $7,500 worth 
of business. And then suppose that you 
got 10 men, just 10 people in your plant, 
who were working with you, who were on 
your side in a common venture, and each 
1 of the 10 saved a dollar a day in costs— 
that would be the equivalent in a year’s 
time of an order for $75,000 in new business. 

You'd never be able to get a man to 
major on minor in terms of materials and 
machinery if he ever understood the simple 
economics of good human relationships. Our 
difficulty, I think, is that we don’t recognize 
that the only difference between one com- 
pany and another is basically people. -We 
have access to the same materials, the same 
machinery; the only thing that makes the 
difference is the way that people work to- 
gether. 


And I'd like to propose for you the ele- 
ments of what I think a qualitative approach 
to the problem to be. And by this approach 
I could assure you that you would be so 
meeting the needs of people in working ex- 
periences that you would be fulfilling the 
real management function which is the 
function of providing leadership for people. 

1. Let there be communications with 
conscience 


A man ought to have conscience about 
communication, knowing that there are 
some things in conscience you never do. In 
communication you never treat a person like 
a thing. But whenever you put a person in 
a position where all that he has is a receiver 
and no transmitter to his telephone, you 
engage in communications without con- 
science and you violate the dignity of a hu- 
man being, and violated dignity means fric- 
tion. 

2. Let there be praise for performance 

In plant after plant employees will say to 
me: “Oh, Dr. Heaton, they never tell you 
when you do it right, but they sure give you 
hell when you don't.” Praise for perform- 
ance, 

3. Let there be participation for purpose 

The only thing that can elevate a human 
being in our modern industrial activity from 
‘the level of a machine to the dignity of a 
human being is to give him a chance to par- 
ticipate in the solution of problems, There 
are many problems that correspond with his 
‘skills, many ways in which he can participate 
and strengthen the enterprise; but if you 
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jreat him as an individual who has nothing 
to contribute, then he will respond, as many 
individuals do, with the feeling: “Well, if I 
don't ruin it, somebody else will.” Particl- 
pation with a purpose. 

4. Let there be discipline with design 


I was up in Virginia 2 weeks ago working 
and I sat in a superintendent's office of & 
plant and it so happened that he’d called & 
worker in who had made a serious mistake. 
And as I sat there I don't think I ever heard 
a man talk to a worker in the way that this 
man talked to that man. And finally when 
he had finished with his attack upon him 
and the man had gone, he said: “Get out and 
go on back to your job.” And then he said to 
me: “Dr. Heaton, if you hadn't been here, 
Td have fired him.” I looked at him and I 
said, “You would have been a lot better off 
if you had.” He was startled to hear a 
preacher say that and I said, “You wouldn't 
hire a man to work with you in producing 
high quality at low cost who was as much 
your enemy as that man is who has walked 
out on that job. Now you have chosen to 
work with him and you made him into your 
enemy; he hates you; he loathes you; and he 
has no respect for you, and you're expecting 
that that man will help you reduce cost; 
you're expecting that that man will help you 
improve quality; to find new ways of doing 
the Job in a better fashion.” There's a place 
for discipline but there should be design in 
discipline. 

And I thought of that wonderful Christian 
gentleman who sat about a half-mile away 
in an office who was really concerned for his 
people. As he sat there he didn’t know that 
one of his men had been changed into an 
enemy and who would no longer follow the 
leadership that. he represented in his com- 
pany. 

5. Let there be creative handling of 
complaints 


Every complaint that comes in is but a 
real opportunity to match wits with the 
problems that tie human relationships closer 
together. 

6. Let there be in our situation security that 
is achieved through good sense 


We should know security is not something 
which anyone can give to a man, It is some- 
thing that a man possesses as he works with 
a group of people who are able to do as & 
group what no man could ever achieve for 
himself alone. 


So I could go on suggesting as Nos. 7 and 8 
training with thoroughness and supervi- 
ston that is person centered 


It is so simple when management recog- 
nizes that its most important function is to 
know the real needs of people and to create 
the conditions on the job where the real 
needs of people will be met and that the real 
needs of human beings are not quantitative 
and all that happened in the last two decades 
proves it. The real needs of people are 
qualitative. Surely here is a group of peo- 
ple who possess the insight and the skills 

to meet those needs and pople will follow 
any man, any man, who proves to them that 
their n will be better met following him 
than following someone else. 

A friend of mine once opened up one of 
those magnificent advertising journals to a 
page that he had tufned down that he 
wanted me to see; and there on fine enamel 
paper was printed the photograph of an old 
barn, standing desolate and wasted in a 
field. It was once magnificently bullt for 
the corners had been made of stone and the 
sides had been put on huge 4 by 4’s and 
‘the roof had been supported with heavy 
joists—all of this you could tell—but in the 
passing of the years, the siding had blown 
away and the roof had become unshingled 
and there the old barn stood wasted and in 
rulns—once so proudly built. And under- 
neath it this line from Francis Bacon, “That 
which man altereth not for the better, time 
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altereth for the worse.” And if ever there is 
anything true, In the feld of management It 
is this: If you do not alter for the better, 
the relationships between yourself and your 
people, by meeting in a qualitative way their 
qualitative needs, time will alter those rela- 
tionships for the worse, 


Presidents’ Request for Emergency Pow- 
ers in Middle East Involves Gigantic 
Projects Under Economic Aid - 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


` HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people should under- 
stand that the President's request for 
emergency powers in the Middle East 
include an ambitious project for devel- 
oping economic programs. At this time 
the administration has failed to spell 
out this program in detail and this is 
left to the imagination. 

Some information has leaked out ap- 
parently and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a news article 
that appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal under date of January 14 containing 
an article by “Mr. John R. Gibson in 
which he indicates that he has secured 
valuable information on the projects to 
be considered which Congress itself has 
not yet been advised of. 

(By JOHN R. GIBSON) 

WASHINGTON.—The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration already is busy figuring how to spend 
the Middle East aid cash it hopes to get 
from Congress. Officials aim to pour the 
money into giant projects to build up dra- 
matically the economies of lands from Egypt 
to Israel to Iraq. 

The likely magnitude and duration of 
these projects make it all but certain that 
in the end the Middle East aid program will 
cost much more than the $600 million now 
mentioned and that it will linger on far 
longer than the 2 or 3 years that officials now 
talk about. 

SPREADING IT AROUND 

Though the exact projects that will get 
the cash haven't been decided, such schemes 
as these rank high in the consideration: 

Development of Iraq's ancient Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley with irrigation and other 
projects. 

An improved system of highways and rail- 
roads connecting Middle Eastern nations. 

A long-standing scheme for developing the 
Jordan River Valley, which involves squab- 
bling between Syria, Jordan and Israel. 

A sort of TVA for the entire Nile River 
Valley. This power and irrigation project 
would harness the 4,000-mile river all the 
way up to its sources in central Africa and 
Ethiopia, as well as along its length in Egypt 
and the Sudan. 

A scheme for low-interest loans to farmers 
in the region, with the aim of boosting farm 
production and income. 

Widening and deepening of the Suez Canal 
to increase its capacity and accommodate 
many of the supertankers now being built. 

A batch of land reclamation projects, 
mostly in the form of irrigation projects, 
which would provide new homes in Egypt 
and elsewhere for many of the 1 million 
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Arab refugees who fled Israel after the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1948. 


WHO WILL PAY? 


“Altogether we've got perhaps two dozen 
rather detailed projects we could use,” says 
an official of Uncle Sam's aid-dispensing 
International Cooperation Administration. 
Taken together, they would cost far more 
than the cash the administration has or is 
even asking for Middle Eastern use, but the 
United Nations, the World Bank and the re- 
cipient countries are expected to shoulder 
part of the load. 

The Chief Executive wants Congress, right 
now, to let him spend with no strings at- 
tached $200 million of aid money already 
appropriated for this fiscal year, ending 
June 30. Then, he has served notice, he will 
ask Congress to give/him similar $200 million 
allotments for the Middle East in both the 
1958 and 1959 fiscal years—a total of $600 
million for the free-handed spending in all. 

As foreign-aid administrators explain it, 
the $200 million to be spent the rest of this 
year would be on top of roughly $30 million 
worth of technical cooperation already 
slated. That consists of United States help 
for schools, health projects and the like. 

Although the lines aren't clear, the $200 
million would probably include anl large- 
scale development projects already planned 
for the Near East. Congress gave the ad- 
ministration $250 million for such projects 
in the Near East, Africa, and Asia this year, 
with original planning calling for up to $60 
million of this to go into the Near East. The 
Suez Canal seizure put a halt to any such 
spending in the region, and it has never been 
made clear what big projects originally were 
planned, 

BARS ON SPENDING 

Eisenhower men are asking Congress to let 
them spend $200 million in the Middle East 
pretty much as they want. That means re- 
Moving two principal restrictions. The 
planners want to be free from a congres- 
sional restriction that requires 80 percent 
of Middle East aid for building big projects 
within a single country to be loans instead 
of grants. The other chief restriction bars 
Government spenders from laying out more. 
than 20 percent of their aid appropriations 
in May and June of each fiscal year; this is 
designed to keep ald men from a last-minute 
rush of spending for fear of losing already 
appropriated funds. 

In selling the aid portion of the Eisen- 
hower Middle East resolution to Congress, 
the President and Secretary of State Dulles 
have publicly emphasized the cash is aimed 
at thwarting Communist infiltration. But 
that task is more a matter of legislative 
strategy than a full disclosure of intentions. 

The policy makers who helped draw up 
the aid ideas and the men who will admin- 
ister them have much broader ideas. They 
see the aid cash as an important weapon in 
solving basic Middle East troubles—Arab- 
Israeli bad blood and the anticolonial hatred 
of Arab countries, principally Egypt, for 
Western nations, 

“UMBRELLA OVER AID” 

“The military-force part’ of the resolution 
would be an umbrella over the ald,” explains 
a high Dulles assistant. “That's what NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization) was 
originally planned to do in Europe—remove 
the Russian threat so economics could be 
repaired.” 

More explanation comes from one of Uncle 
Sam's knowledgeable Mideast officials. Says 
he 


“In order to get the resolution through 
Congress, you have to play down the ald as a 
solution to basic Middle East problems. 
Congress is a hornets’ nest on that subject.” 

He adds: “It would look like we were trying 
to undercut the United Nations if we came 
out and said we wanted the aid money to 
patch up basic troubles out there. We're 
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backing (U. N. Secretary General) Ham- 
marskjold in his efforts.” 

Indeed, the Administration is currently in 
the process of trying to stave off a determined 
move in both the House and Senate to sever 
the President's Middle East ald requests from 
the authority he wants for use, if necessary, 
of armed force in the region. 

Secretary of State Dulles has vigofously 
criticized a Democratic proposal for a Con- 
gressional resolution that would omit the aid 
part of the scheme. “It (the Democratic 
proposal) does not touch at all upon the eco- 
nomic phase of the problem which is of ex- 
treme importance and urgency,” the Secre- 
tary declared. 

“Without the aid, you would be closing only 
half the stable door,” is the way an Adminis- 
tration official puts it more directly. 

What Administration Officials say they want 
is a free hand to promise economic aid to a 
country or group of countries quickly any 
time the diplomatic situation suddenly turns 
favorable, 

TOOLING WITH CASH 


Specifically, the diplomats see increased 
freedom,in using the cash as a tool to help 
settle Arab-Israeli feuding. Right now, say 
Mid-East experts, the Arabs won't talk about 
a joint economic project because they're 
angry at Israel and because some Arab coun- 
tries are angry at others. They say poor 
economic conditions within the troubled 
countries underlie most of the discontent. 

“It's a vicious circle that the aid freedom 
might give us a chance to break,” contends a 
Dulles aid. 

An I. C. A. insider talks of three broad pur- 
poses of the spending projects the Adminis- 
tration plans. 

The first alm is to ease tensions. fast. 
Chiefly, this means getting refugees from the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1948 out of United Na- 
tions camps in Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria 
and Into productive work of their own. Old 
Middle East hands at the State Department 
narrow the reason for much of the discontent 
in Arab countries to ugly animosities against 
Israel stirred up in the Arab refugee camps. 
The United States and the U. N. currently 
have plans in the works for irrigating and re- 
claiming large sections of arable land on 
Egypt's Sinai Peninsula and in Jordan as 
homes for many of the refugees. F 

EXCITABLE PEOPLE, EASE OFF 

The second, longer-term purpose is to help 
large economic groups, such as farmers, in 
Mideast nations in an attempt to keep ten- 
sions down. ‘These are excitable people,” a 
United States theorist says of the Middle 
Easterners. “But if they see you're trying to 
give them something, they ease off.” 

This situation calls, in the eyes of United 
States planners, for more irrigation and land 
reclamation. It also calls for farm-to-mar- 
ket roads in a region where highways, as well 
as other forms of tion, are scarce. 
And the United States planners foresee a 
possible scheme for lending individual coun- 
tries large amounts of cash which would be 
reloaned at low interest to farmers for agri- 
cultural work. 

The third aim is still broader and longer 
range: To lift per capita Incomes and living 
standards of whole countries in the poverty- 
plagued Middle East through projects of na- 
tionwide impact. These might include 
multipurpose river valley developments, rail- 
road construction, and big industrial enter- 
prises, 

Administration officials won't give a com- 
plete rundown on the schemes they have in 
mind, chiefly because they don’t want to be 
besieged with cries for help from the coun- 
tries involved. As Secretary Dulles explains 
it, disclosure of what projects the United 
States intends to underwrite makes the 
countries involved think they have a vested 
interest in the project. x 
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plan, have succeeded only because they have 


batch of big specific projects lined up for, this year and the $400 million he wants in been backstopped by American military 


potential use. 
ASWAN’S BACK AGAIN 


For instance, there's Egypt's $1.3 billion 
Aswan Dam, a proposal which intermittently 
dies and comes back to life. Officials who 
call it “dead as a doornall” one day admit 
the next that there's still a chance the 
United States may help pay for it. The 
dam's fate depends, apparently, on how 
friendly Egypt becomes with the free world. 

They now call much brighter, however, the 
prospects for a United States hand in a de- 
velopment project for practically the entire 
Nile River. Whereas the Aswan Dam would 
have blocked the Nile in-its comparatively 

lower reaches, the big development scheme 
would go into the Nile’s headwaters for irri- 
gation and power projects. These would 
benefit not only Egypt, but also the newly 
independent Sudan, Ethiopia, and British- 
controlled central Africa, where one branch 
of the Nile starts in Lake Victoria. 

Uncle Sam's strategists also eye the Tigris- 
Euphrates River Valley system in Iraq. The 
home of ancient Babylon and the cradle of 
modern civilization, the valley had a rich, 
highly advanced culture thousands of years 
ago. Developers would like to help the val- 
ley toward new preeminence, principally 
with more irrigation. 

Most likely of all the schemes to win United 
States funds is the beleaguered Suez Canal, 
assuming Egyptian President Nasser agrees to 
play ball with the West. The State Depart- 
ment and the World Bank, of which the 
United States is the biggest member, are 
studying cash outlays to Egypt for widening 
and deepening the 105-mile desert waterway. 

~ Experts estimate the cost at up to $1 billion, 


f RESOLVED: PRESERVE SUEZ 


Many international strategists consider a _ 


Joan for this work as potentially desirable 
because of the strategic location of the canal 
on the heavy oil-shipping route connecting 
the Middle East and Western Europe. They 
seem resolved to keep Suez the main artery 
for this oll flow. 

Neither Egypt nor any other country will 
get its aid just for the asking. Administra- 
tion officials make clear privately, although 
they don't say it openly, that they want 
various assurances that the cash will prove 
effective before they dole it out. 

For the Suez development, as an example, 
Uncle Sam wants Egypt, Britain and France 
to agree first to a settlement of their Suez 
differences. Our diplomats expect to offer 
cash for expansion of the canal as a come-on, 
if necessary, to a final settlement by the 
three countries directly involved. 

That's the way they expect to use many 
of their other aid schemes, too. They'll make 
clear to disputing Middle Eastern nations 
that we're ready to help raise their living 
standards and boost national income, if the 
countries will just work together on the 
projects. This squabbling which the United 
States wants to end not only embroils Arab 
countries with Israel, but, as well, Arab coun- 
tries with each other. Our diplomats note, 
for instance, that Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria are constantly trying to pull oil-rich 
Iraq away from her friendship with Britain. 
And both Iraq and the Egyptian bloc are 
contesting for weak little Jordan's allegiance. 

Not all Uncle Sam's Middle East aid dollars 
will go for economic schemes, of course. 
Some will go for military aid that President 
Eisenhower wants to promise the countries. 
The President wants to give Middle Eastern 
countries arms and other military help, so 
they can beef up their own forces against 
Communist threats. Leaders of Iraq already 
have indicated they’ve been promised added 
United States arms aid. 

But our planners say military help would 
take only a minor part of the $200 million 


future years, let alone money to be spent 
still later, 


Strength for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission granted, I am submitting for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a timely and pertinent speech entitled 
“Strength for Peace” which Missouri's 
Senator, STUART SYMINGTON, delivered 
before the National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City, Mo., on December 
5, 1956. 

Senator Symincton’s long experience 
and devotion to the American people 
particularly qualify him to speak on this 
subject. So poignantly expressed is his 
warning that Russia’s educational pro- 
gram and teclmological development is 
geared to build power, while our educa- 
tional program in the basic sciences and 
use of technological experts in defense 
continue to lag, that I sincerely feel the 
views of this great American should be 
made available to the public. 

STRENGTH FOR PEACE 


Thank you for the honor of my 
with you today. 

I understand that this, the 5ist annual 
convention of the National Aeronautical 
Association is concerning itself- primarily 
with how aviation, education, and science 
might join their best efforts for the peaceful 
future of the United States. 

I understand also that in this regard there 
are present at this convention a number of 
educators from all over the country who are 
here primarily to learn how they might work 
to that end in their chosen field. 

All good citizens agree with your associa- 
tion’s premise that in these troubled times 
the national interest includes hot only the 
steady economic and social improvement of 
our country—but also the consideration of 
what each of us, as individuais, must do to 
insure the survival of our way of life. 

With Hungary and the Middle East in 
mind, every citizen can now almost feel the 
increasing pressure being posed against the 
United States by the leaders of the Kremlin. 

It is on the subject of this threat, and the 
current and planned strength of the United 
States to defend against it, that I speak 
today. 

The present keystone of the free world's 
power to defend itself against Soviet aggres- 
sion lies in the quality and quantity of mod- 
ern weapons systems in the defense forces 
of the United States; and also in the Soviet 
Union’s conviction that we are not afraid 
to use that power in retaliation against pos- 
sible aggression. 

Since the end of World War II, the Soviets 
have maintained a steady campaign of eco- 
nomic, psychological, and political combat 
against the free world. But they have been 
deterred from all-out aggression because of 
the atomic superiority of the United States; 


bein 
one 


and their belief we would use it if attacked. 


Even the economic deterrents we have 
underwritten, starting with the Marshall 


i 


strength. 

This same strength has been the keystone 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

NATO in itself is a force of arms obviously 
inferior in conventional strength to the 
Soviet power poised opposite it across Eu- 
rope. But it is backed by American air- 
atomic power. 

In March of 1949 Winston Churchill stated 
that the only reason the Soviets were not on 
the English Channel at that time was pos- 
session by the United States of nuclear wea- 
pons, plus the power to deliver them, 

Nearly 8 years later the retiring comman- 
der of NATO, Gen. Alfred Gruenther, in effect 
reiterated Churchill's position, when he said 
only last month: 

“Probably the outstanding element in our 
deterrent force today, as of November 1956, 
is the fact we have air units with an over- 
whelming capacity which could retaliate very 
significgntiy.” 

General Gruenther observed that if the 
Soviets were to launch an attack with the 
new rocket missiles, as Bulganin recently 
threatened to do against France and Eng- 
land, it would “follow as the night the day” 
that the full weight of American atomic 
power would be used against Russia. 

This open brandishing of America’s air 
arm as a political method for deterring the 
Soviets from actually using some of their 
modern weapons was welcomed by all on the 
side of freedom. 

There was one element of General 
Gruenther’s remarks, however, which failed 
to get the attention it should have had, par- 
ticularly in the United States. 

The general said he was speaking of our 
retaliatory capability as of now, He took 
care to point out that he “was not saying 
we would have the same capacity 5 years 
from now, or that we would have over- 
whelming capacity to deter at that time.” 

It is on the implication of General Gruen- 
ther’s phrase “as of now" that I would like 
to dwell briefiy—using that thought as the 
basis for an evaluation of where we stand 
today; and also for raising the question as 
to where we may stand 5 years from now, in 
terms of a military force in being, still mod- 
ern enough to discourage the Soviets from 
aggression. 

To assess where we do stand vis-a-vis the 
Communists, let’s first take a brief look at 
the immediate past; more specifically, the 
last decade. 

Ten years ago the United States enjoyed 
supremacy in modern airpower. 

Ten years ago we had atomic weapons. The 
Soviets had yet to explode their first atomic 
bomb. 

Ten years ago to the best of our knowledge, 
the Soviets had no jet aircraft in operation. 

So far as the free world knew 10 years ago 
Soviet air power was comprised of relatively 
primitive ground support fighters and bomb- 
ers, plus a number of carbon copies of our 
piston-driven B-29 bombers. Also there were 
some missiles taken over from the Nazis, 
along with thelr inventors. 

What is the picture today? In barely a 
decade, Communist Russia has risen to the 

“position of a modern military power com- 
parable, if not equal, to the United States. 

We know they have 175 divisions to our 19. 
So they are supreme on the ground. 

We know that they now have the second 
largest nayy in the world, including hun- 
dreds more submarines than we have—so 
they are also superior under the sea. 

But today what we are talking about is 
air-atomic power. 

Seven years ago, in September 1949, the 
Soviets exploded their first atomic weapon— 
a number of years earlier than our lea 
scientific advisers were saying they could. 
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Over 3 years ago, in August 1953, the So- 
viets tested their first hydrogen bomb, with- 
in weeks of the United States first effective 
experiment with that same weapon. 

A month ago, during the same week of 
their latest proposal for disarmament, Russia 
tested its 33d nuclear weapon. 

In 1950, at the outset of the fighting in 
Korea, the Soviets surprised the world by 
possessing hundreds of MIG-15 jet fighters 
in the Far East. We had no fighters of equal 
capability in the area at the time. 

Three years later, in 1953, the Soviets had 
thousands of MIG-15 jet fighters in Korea, 
At that time out there the United States had 
less than 200 jet fighters of comparable per- 
formance. 

It took us nearly 10 years, from predesign 
to operational stage, to develop and produce 
the B-52. 

As best we can determine, it took the 
Soviets about half that time to develop and 
produce their long-range jet bomber, the 
Bison—and simultaneously they developed 
and produced their very long range bomber, 
the turbo-prop Bear, which, because of pre- 
vious limitation in our funds for research 
and development, we have no counterpart. 

About 18 months ago the Communists 
showed the world more long-range jet Bisons 
over Moscow in one formation than this 
country had in operation a year later. 

Yes, the Soviets have come with a rush 
over the past 10 years, to the point where this 
administration now admits the Soviets have 
in operation thousands more jet fighters, 
thousands more jet bombers, and hundreds 
more submarines than does the United 
States. 

And there is more. During this past year, 
Soviet political leaders have stepped down 
the ramps of many commercial airports from 
jet transports developed in Russia. The 
engine of this transport has many thousands 
pounds more thrust than any engine on any 
plane in this country. 

American leaders still fly in piston-powered 
planes. We have no jet transports. 

In the scientific fraternity, Russian re- 
search is now universally respected. At the 
1955 World Atomic Counference in Geneva 
and also at subsequent meetings our scien- 
tists have observed that, whereas the Com- 
munists lag behind us in some scientific 
areas, they may well lead in such fields as 
metallurgy, and may be on a par with us in 
many others, including the study of physics. 

You will be addressed this eyening by a 
very great American, Dr. Edward Teller, 
whom I particularly respect because, as 
much as any man, he was responsible for 
pushing through—over serious objection— 
our successful development of the hydrogen 
bomb. 

The Russians now have it. 
we be today without it? 

Dr. Teller’s authority on this particular 
subject far exceeds mine, so I won't go 
into it further except to express my con- 
viction, and this after listening to many 
thousand words of testimony that the Soviet 
system, in an overall comparison, today 
enjoys comparable scientific standing with 
the free world. y 

Never forget that, whatever is their in- 
dustrial complex, built with their techno- 
logical development, they are using it pri- 
marily to build power; whereas we are using 
our industrial complex primarily to build 
comfort and a better standard of living. 

Under present educational plans and pro- 
grams, the future looks even darker. 

Today Russia has approximately the same 
number of engineers, and almost as many 
sclentists, as do we. 

Recently, Allen Dulles, Director of our 
Central Intelligence Agency, warned that by 
1960 the Soviet Union will have graduated 
during the past decade 1,200,000 university 
students in the basic sclences; whereas we, 
during that period, will haye graduated 
about 900,000, 


Where would 
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It is now known that the current long- 
range program of the Soviet Union for the 
education of its people in engineering and 
the sciences is by far the most extensive 
educational program ever undertaken by any 
government in the history of the world, 

Over here, almost the reverse is true. Less 
than 25 percent of our high school students 
are studying algebra, the gateway to ad- 
vanced mathematics, in turn the basis of 
science and engineering. i 

Less than 12 percent of our high school 
graduates are studying sciences—in fact a 
large proportion of our secondary schools do 
not have science courses of any kind. 

Most of us-in this room know of these dis- 
couraging trends, but millions of our fel- 
low Americans either do not, or do not realize 
their implications in terms of future security. 

Unless this trend is halted, in the not-too- 
distant future the United States will become 
second to the Soviet Union in engineering 
and sciences. 

Do we realize what this could mean? 

Do we want to assist Mr. Khrushchev, who 
recently announced publicly that the Krem- 
lin leaders intended to “bury” all those who 
stood in their way? 

Burial might be better than some other 
fates. Would we like our children to be in 
the sealed boxcars now moving across Russia 
to Siberia, loaded with young men and 
women from Hungary? 

Those are the facts; and let it never be 
said that our people have grown so rich and 
complacent they will no longer face up to 
the facts. 

Tomorrow in St. Louis I discuss in more 
detail before the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation what we must do in this field of tech- 
nical training if we want to protect both our 
security and our prosperity. 

Today, I want to talk about how urgent it 
is for us to do more with the scientific and 
technical talents and dollars we plan to ex- 
pend in the future. 

Our interest is underscored and heightened 
by what has transpired recently in Egypt, in 
Syria, and of course in Hungary. These lat- 
ter developments but underline the pattern 
of what has gone on since World War II, 
starting with the sad business of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948, then Korea, then Indochina 
and Formosa—as Russia continues her ef- 
forts toward the world conquest her leaders 
have stated publicly for so long that they 
intend to achieve. 

Mr. Bulganin’s threat of the use of rockets 
against Europe cannot be dismissed as cock- 
tail chatter when it is voiced, as it was, amid 
the Soviet shipment of large numbers of 
modern jet aircraft and other arms to Egypt 
and Syria. This rocket blackmail apparently 
worked exactly as General Spaatz predicted; 
because the British and French, left alone to 
face the Bear, promptly accepted a cease-fire 
agreement, 

Every fact presented here is known to the 
Kremlin. Those men ruling the Communist 
world may not yet be sure of their strength. 
But by every indication, they feel growing 
confidence in it. 

From our own point of view, any fair 
analysis of America’s military power relative 
to that of the Communists can only conclude 
with honest doubt as to Just where we stand 
today; and, under present policies, grave ap- 
prehension about where we will stand 3 to 5 
years from now. 

Leaders in this administration acknowl- 
edge that the Soviets far outnumber us in 
the quantity of their modern weapons, in the 
air, on the land, and under the sea. But we 
are told that, despite this numerical inferi- 
ority, America retains its leadership in mili- 
tary strength because the aircraft and mis- 
siles and other weapons systems presently in 
our Armed Forces will outperform the weap- 
ons the Soviets are using as of today. 

In other words, because of our qualitative 


superiority, and in order to balance our ` 
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budget, we can afford to pass over to the 
Communists quantitative superiority. 

Only recently, however, in sworn testimony 
before the United States Senate, our leaders 
in the engineering and production of air- 
Power asserted upon thelr return from Mos- 
cow last June that it was their conviction 
the Soviets had already closed five-sixths of 
any qualitative gap the United States had at 
the end of World War II. In some fields, the 
testimony shows, it is their considered opin- 
ion the Russians are ahead. 

Now the quality of our military force today 
was determined 5 to 10 years ago, in the 
research and development dollars, and the 
talents, we expended during that period. 

In other words, there is nothing one can 
do to improve the quality of our forces today, 
should we have to use them this week, this 
month, or even next year. 

My hope for appropriate action has to-do, 
therefore, with the force of tomorrow—about 
which something can be done now. 

The quality of our defense 5 years from 
now will reflect the emphasis in dollars and 
scientific and engineering talent we apply 
to research and development this coming 

ar. 

It is the general impression that we are 
doing very well in our research and develop- 
ment for national defense. Responsible peo- 
ple state we are reducing the number of divi- 
sions in our Army and the number of wings 
in our Air Force because of the improving 
quality of the weapons those services now 
have available. 

This should mean we will find in our next 
and succeeding defense budgets a substan- 
tial increase in funds available for research 
and development, across the spectrum of 
both basic research and applied research and 
development. 

If such an inerease is proposed, it will 
reverse the trend of the past 3 years; because 
those years have found research and devel- 
opment funds reduced each succeeding year. 

There would appear to be some contradic- 
tion here. We steadily reduce research and 
development funds at the same time we 
voluntarily pass over quantitative superior- 
ity to the Soviets on the grounds we are 
superior in quality. 

If we are to retain the retaliatory edge in 
modern weapons systems which we are told 
we have “as of now,” there must be more 
efficient use of all aspects of technological 
research and development. 

In this regard, you educators and we cit- 
izens must call to the attention of students 
and all other Americans the facts of life in 
the deadly competition now being waged 
against us by the Communists—in a field 
where all too many people still consider the 
United States unchallenged, 

You cannot blame the public, because 
there are still some in high places who are 
inclined to publicly deride the Communists 
fcr their lack of modern plumbing, rather 
than respect them as an able and formidable 
foe, dedicated to our national destruction 
first, the comfortable life later. 

How many Americans pause to consider 
that in less than 40 years the Communist 
leaders have organized and led the Russian 
people to where today they are a serious 
threat to the free world? 

It has happened so quickly most Ameri- 
cans do not realize it yet. 

Since their organization as a government, 
the Communists have had a clear objective— 
world domination. Toward this objective 
they have had a plan, or a series of plans, 
one growing from the other. 

No one who believes in freedom could 
stomach the Soviet totalitarian system, a 
system which demands that the individual 
become the slave of the state. But they do 
have some short-term advantages over our 
more deliberate democratic system. Among 
these is a facility for quick decisions. In 
turn this means more rapid development and 
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production cycles In the obtaining of modern The New Superhighways: Blessing 


weapons. 

As example, it took America some 8 years 
to progress from test firing the atomic bomb 
to test firing the hydrogen bomb. It took 
the Soviets 4 years to cover the same time 
E ° 

pyre reason for our taking 8 years to 
the Sovicts 4 was because of the delays in 
policy decisions as to whether or not we 
should proceed with the hydrogen bomb. 
Comparable delays incident to decisions 
about other weapons developments is one of 
the chief reasons the Soviets have been de- 
veloping their systems much faster than 
have we. 

Another important advantage possessed 
by the Communists is the immoral one of 
initiative. That initiative allows them the 
element of surprise, an even greater military 
advantage in the nuclear age. 

We have as many enginecrs, probably more 
scientists, than they do at present. For 
over 30 years, however, they have been using 
the cream and most of the milk of that 
science and engineering talent to develop 
their military machine. 

In our democratic society, where the indi- 
vidual is free to work where he pleases, far 
less than a majority of our scientists and 
engineers are employed in the defense effort. 

In summary, the Communists have been 

maximum use of their system and 
their talents toward the development of 
their war machine; and as a result, their 
machine today is larger than our own, on 
the ground, under the sea, and in the air. 

We now know also that their long and 
careful planning, especially in the field of 
education, has already closed most of the 
qualitative gap previously held by the free 
world in weapons and weapons systems. 

Unless present policies are reversed, there- 
fore, the current Soviet quantitative lead will 
goon be augmented by a lead in quality. 

If we are to remain free, this trend must 
be reversed. We must create policies which 
will enable us to win the cold war now being 
waged. 

Policies must be established which will 
create events. No longer can we afford to 
have events create our policies. 

If our engineers and scientists and citizens 
would realize that the fight to maintain free- 
dom is actually going on at this moment, we 
would soon have a majority rather than a 
minority of technological experts working 
in the defense effort. 

If the American people were only told 
frankly that we are actually being hard 
pressed to stay ahead of the enemy in the 
quality of our defense (the administration 
now admits it has given up in the race for 
quantity) the people would demand, and 
they would receive, far more efficierit use of 
the technologists already working in de- 
Tense. 

If the people knew the form and character 
of the growing threat, they would also de- 
mand decision as to which among the many 
costly weapons systems now being proposed 
and built by the several services are the ones 
really required in case of future attacks. 

Everyone connected with the defense ef- 
fort knows that with the establishment of 
proper priority, there could be a far more 
eMficient application of available engineers 
and scientists, and that in turn would re- 
sult in more rapid deyelopment of the needed 
defense programs. 

Putting it another way, in this air-atomic 
age, our greatest aim, permanent world peace, 
can only come through mutually agreed 
upon, inspection-proof disarmament. 

But we have no chance to succeed in that 
sim if we conduct negotiations from a posi- 
tion of relative weakness—whereas we have 
every chance of success if they are conducted 
from a position of relative strength. 


or Blight? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp the following article 
from Harper’s magazine, December 1956: 


THe New SUPERHIGHWAYS: BLESSING OR 
Buca? 
(By Robert Moses) 

After years of agitation, we finally have 
got a fairly good Federal highway-law, which 
will gradually close the gap between car and 
road. 

Measured by mileage, cost, and the prob- 
lems it will raise, this is a huge program. It 
will give us a 41,000-mile network of inter- 
state, Iimited-acress super-highways. It will 
take 13 years to complete, and will put a 
heavy strain on our available design and 
construction talent. The total Federal con- 
tribution, plus matching funds put up by the 
States, will come to more than $50 Dillion. 
This is the most massive public-roads under- 
taking of all time. s 

But before we toss our hats in the air 
and shout “Hosanna!” we had better take 
a look at the horrors as well as the ad- 
vantages which the mew system can inflict 
on us—uniess we are suspicious, far- 
sighted, civic-minded, and unselfish, and un- 
less we promptly tell our legislators and ad- 
ministrators what we want done. When 
Pandora let the flying pests out of her box, 
they say, Hope remained. Well, there is still 
Hope. 

What are these evils? They lurk in every 
foot of frontage, every acre of land border- 
ing the new routes. Even the express arter- 
ies, with limited access and infrequent en- 
trances, will be entirely unprotected by the 
new Federal law against signs and billboards. 
The entrances, exits, and intersections are 
all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
room growth of ugly filling stations, hot- 
dog stands, and all the other familiar road- 
side eyesores. 


Consequently, we face the prospect of 
speedways built in gasoline gullies, obliter- 
ating scenery and confined between continu- 
ous rows of offensive advertising. Let’s not 
forget that these horrors are put up by devil- 
ishly ingenious promoters whose purpose is 
to exploit a captive audience. They expect to 
cash in handsomely on great public works 
to which they have made no special contri- 
bution and for which we owe them nothing. 

An objective so low, selfish, contempti- 
ble, and against the public interests must 
be combated and controlled. The tenden- 
cy will be to compromise, in traditional 
American political fashion—to find .some 
happy definitions which will give the bill- 
board, gas, and lunchstand interests a break 
by limiting them to certain areas, distances 
back of the road, sizes, lighting, times of 
the year, etc. The trouble is that no com- 
promise will do. This threat must be turned 
back at the start, or it never will be. 

This highway business is big stuff. It 
presents very human problems. It would 
be remarkable if the boys on the make— 
the huckster, the graphic gagman, the 
slogan inyentor, the landowner eager for 
cash, the union delegates protecting and 
spreading jobs—did not see opportunities 
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As a justification for Federal aid, the new 
law requires that Government officials set 
high standards to insure uniformity and 
continuity of the roads. It provides that 
construction standards shall be adopted by 
the Secretary of Commerce in cooperation 
with the State highway departments. The 
National Association of State Highway Ofi- 
cials has now drawn up a voluminous set 
of standards covering widths of roadways, 
divider strips, composition of pavements, 
curvatures, strength of bridges, and a host 
of other engineering and construction de- 
tails. 

But nowhere in these elaborate specifica- 
tions is there any provision for control of 
billboards and advertising devices. If the 
billions of public investment in these new 
thoroughfares are to be protected, and the 
value of our scenery and natural assets is 
to be preserved, steps to prevent the on- 
slaught of commercial advertising must be 
taken before construction gets under way. 

What should be done about it? Well, 
first and foremost, the Federal highway law 
should be amended at the next session of 
Congress to provide minimum standards for 
the protection of the new highways from 
advertising, and to require all agreements 
between the Secretary of Commerce and 
the State highway departments to include 
these standards. Specifically, signs should 
be forbidden within 500 feet of the property 
line of any right-of-way in the new Inter- 
state System. The amended act should au- 
thorize the States or their municipal sub- 
divisions to supplement this basic prohibi- 
tion by local regulations with even more 
reetrictive provisions, Exceptions should be 
limited to necessary directional signs and 
official notices, signs indicating the sale or 
leasing of the property upon which they 
are located, and (in commercial areas) signs 
advertising a business conducted on the 
premises. 

THE BATTLE AHEAD 


Tt will be no simple task to persuade Con- 
gress to accept such forthright amendments. 
The billboard industry will immediately 
marshal its army of lobbyists, lawyers, rep- 
resentatives, and stooges and launch an 
intensive battle to defeat them. These in- 
terests are rich and powerful, and their 
methods are devious. Whenever regulatory 
legislation is introduced, they attack on 
several fronts at once. They organize 
groups of roadside operators en the ground 
that roadside control of any kind is a dan- 
gerous precedent, They enlist the aid of 
labor-union leaders on the theory that sign 
painters and carpenters may be thrown out 
of work. They tell the farmers that they 
are in danger of losing billboard rentals, 

One of their first maneuvers will be to 
minimize the horror of the billboard blight 
and to ridicule the people who are work- 
ing to keep our roadsides clean. They will 
claim that their opponents are only a small 
group of asthetes, “garden-club gals,” and 
misguided conservationists who object to 
handsome, educational roadside frescoes. 
They sometimes go so far as to say that 
some of their work is an improvement on na- 
ture; their impudence is boundless. 

With mock scriousness, their well-paid 
lawyers will solemnly argue that the amend- 
ment we propose would be illegal—that it 
would impair the constitutional rights of the 
billboard barons and constitute a confisca- 
tion of property without compensation. But 
these timeworn arguments should not be 
permitted to influence opinion or delay 
remedial action by the President and Con- 
gress. There are abundant legal precedents 
sustaining the validity of regulatory sign 
laws. The courts have repeatedly ruled that 
the regulation of outdoor advertising and the 
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@xclusion of commercial billboards in certain 
areas are in the public interest and well 
within the limits of the police power. 

Indeed, the courts have that 
the billboard is an intrustion which distracts 
the traveler and endangers his safety. Our 
courts also have declared that the “real and 
sole value of the billboard is its proximity 
to the public thoroughfares” and that regu- 
lation does not really involve any restric- 
tion on the use of private property because 
the billboards dépend on the “unrestricted 
use of the public highway.” 

It has long been the cry of billboard lawyers 
that the courts will not recognize beauty and 
aesthetics as factors to be considered within 
the limits of the police powers, Recently 
these lawyers got a severe jolt when the 
unanimous Supreme Court of the United 
States, in sustaining the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945, held that: 
“The concept of the public welfare is broad 
and-inclusive. The values it represents are 
spiritual as well as physical, aesthetic as 
well as monetary. It is within the power of 
the legislature to determine that the com- 
munity should be beautiful as well as 
healthy, spacious as well as clean, well-bal- 
anced as well as carefully patrolled.” 

A clever maneuver of the billboard industry 
is to offer cooperation in control by “vol- 
untary agreements” with public officials in 
charge of highways. Many such agreements 
have heen made. Most of them are of no 
value. The claim that cooperation will ac- 
complish more than legislation is false. The 
record conclusively establishes that in prac- 
tice self-policing is a farce. 


THE NEW YORK STORY 


The battle of the billboards has been in 
progress for several decades in our legisla- 
tive halls and courts. It is a lurid chap- 
ter in the history of the highway system. 
Our victories represent a slow, irregular ad- 
vance toward the ultimate goal of eliminat- 
ing profiteering and halting the ruin of the 
American countryside. In the early 1920's 
the New York legislature enacted a law to 
control advertising in the Adirondack Park 
and thereby saved one of the State's great- 
est natural assets from despoMation, Shortly 
afterward, the legislature, after a bitter 
fight, enacted another law banning bill- 
boards and regulating other signs within 
500 feet of any State park or parkway. 
Through strict enforcement, the State park 
commissions have been able to protect the 
beauty of New York's parkway system and 
its investment of millions of dollars for 
landscaping, ornamental bridges, and other 
features which make for safe and pleasant 
driving. 

New York City, through an amendment 
to its zoning resolution, also safeguards its 
parkways, expressways, and many boule- 
vards and thoroughfares against this kind 
of intrusion. Some other cities, towns, and 
villages in New York have contributed to 
the program by local zoning laws and sign- 
control ordinances. In these more progres- 
sive communities, the usual rule is to pro- 
hibit all billboards and business signs in 
districts zoned for residence use and to pre- 
scribe the size and types of signs which may 
be maintained in commercial areas. 

When the 600-mile New York State 
Throughway, which connects New York City 
with upstate New York and New England, was 
first authorized in 1942, efforts were made 
to write into the enabling legislation a pro- 
vision to control commercial advertising 
along the right of way. The billboard boys 
immediately came forward with the argu- 
ment that—while it might be lawful to con- 
trol signs along landscaped parkways, since 
they were désigned for passenger vehicles 
only—this rule could not be extended to 
cover a throughway built for use by buses 
and trucks as well, They argued that the 
commercial as of the new throughway 
entitled them by law and equity to use it 
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for commercial advertising. Thus they killed 
several bills and delayed action by the law- 
makers for 10 years. 

In 1952, when construction of the 
throughway was under way, the legislature 
finally passed a law authorizing the through- 
way authority to prohibit billboards and to 
control other types of signs within 500 feet 
of the right-of-way. The resulting benefits 
are attested to by all who now travel this 
road. There is no reason why similar bene- 
fits should not be enjoyed by the millions 
who are looking forward to pleasant jour- 
neys on interstate highways authorized by 
the new Federal law. 

Under the provisions of this law, only lim- 
ited-access highways are eligible for a 90 per- 
cent contribution by the Federal Govern- 
ment. No State can add any entrances to or 
exits from the highway in addition to those 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 
There is a further provision that the Federal 
Government will not convey back to any 
State the outside five feet of any right-of- 
way unless the State has provided satisfac- 
tory control of access from the abutting 
lands. This means that the new limited- 
access roads will automatically exclude all 
roadside business which requires direct ac- 
cess to the roadway. The only roadside busi- 
ness which does not require direct access to 
the highway on which it faces is the bill- 
board business. All that billboards need is 
visibility. Why should the new law give the 
billboard industry this preferential treat- 
ment and free subsidy at the expense of the 
public? 

Control of the billboard menace can best 
be insured by incorporating a regulatory 
provision in the new Federal highway law. 
In addition, the act should provide other 
remedies for use by the public officials who 
are charged with the responsibility of con- 
structing up-to-date, safe, and attractive 
highways and keeping them free from eye- 
sores. For example, ever since its enact- 
ment the Federal Highway Act of 1940 has 
provided that the construction of highways 
by the States with Federal aid might include 
“roadside and landscape development.” And 
the 1940 act expressly authorized “the pur- 
chase_of such adjacent strips of land of lim- 
ited width and primary importance for the 
preservation of the natural beauty through 
which highways are constructed.” Thus we 
find that in the 1940 law there was what 
amounted to a mandate from Congress to 
spend Federal funds to buy the strips of 
land needed to preserve natural scenic 
beauty. 

Why not? Why wasn't this provision—or 
something like it—carried forward into the 
1956 act which was the subject of lengthy 
debate at both the 1955 and 1956 sessions of 
the Congress? The public is entitled to an 
honest answer. 

It was no inadvertent omission. The an- 
swer is to be found in the pressures of the 
billboard lobby. This important provision 
should be restored when Congress reconvenes 
next month. In the process it should be 
clarified and reduced to simpler language. 

Some State highway officials, confronted 
with the job of protecting their roads with- 
out the backing of a sign-control law, have 
sought to achieve their purpose by acquiring 
what are known as scenic and billboard ease- 
ments in the bordering privately owned land. 
By this device the landowner felinquishes to 
the State or municipality for all time his 
right to erect signs of any kind within the 
area described in the agreement, usually a 
strip at least a thousand feet wide. In some 
instances, these easements also restrict the 
removal of trees and shrubs and prohibit the 
erection of structures which would mar the 
scenery. 


designed to protect the new New York Thru- 
way had been killed in the State legisla- 
ture, the superintendent of public works 
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quietly acquired a number of these scenic 
easements along the route of the new road 
as insurance, in case the throughway sign- 
control law might not survive the onslaughts 
of the billboard interests. The New York 
State Power Authority, which is building the 
enormous hydroelectric power project on the 
St. Lawrence River, is now acquiring similar 
billboard easements along the power and sea- 
way improvements in the international sec- 
tion of the river. 

This device has been used in other States, 
notably Virginia, where scenic views along 
the beautiful Blue Ridge Parkway have been 
preseryed against the intrusion of roadside 
nuisances. Maryland and Ohio have also 
used the easement method to protect portions 
of their highway frontage from blight. 

The scenic-easement method is not, how- 
ever, the final answer to the problem. While 
the amounts paid for these easements are 
usually relatively small, the procedure is 
cumbersome and in some locations costly. 
Nevertheless, authority to use the easement 
method as a supplement to direct statutory 
control should be provided in the new Federal 
highway law. This can be accomplished by a 
simple addition to the language of section 109 
of the act which provides for the acquisition 
of rights-of-way by tye Federal authorities. 
There should be added to the statement of 
the purposes for which lands or interests in 
land (which includes easements) ‘may be 
acquired, the words “and to preserve the 
natural scenic beauty of the Interstate system 
and adjacent areas.” 


THE SENSIBLE WAY TO BUY GAS 


Let us turn now from billboards to filling 
stations. The provision in section 112 of 
the new law forbidding the construction of 
gas stations on the highway rights-of-way 
should be dropped, and replaced by a pro- 
vision permitting the States to construct or 
authorize publicly owned and- controlled 
filling stations on land within the rights-of- 
way of the new limited-access roads. Drivers 
should not be subjected to the inconvenience 
and danger of having to drive off the express 
highway, and then on again, each time they 
need gasoline, oll, water, air, a rest room, or 
food and drink. 

This ridiculous prohibition against sup- 
plying on-the-highway services—which mo- 
torists have become accustomed to and now 
demand—will cause increased traffic con- 
gestion at the entrances and exits and will 
produce a motley conglomeration of gas sta- 
tions, hot-dog stands, roadside vendors, 
honky-tonks, and glaring signs at exits and 
entrances, at corners of intersecting roads, 
and on the service roads paralleling the new 
expressways. We now have had sufficient ex- 
perience in designing and operating con- 
trolled-access roads to know that the service 
needs of the travelers can best be supplied 
by well-designed, attractive, and publicly 
controlled service stations located on the 
shoulders of the road or in widened center 
strips. 

The cost of adding these convenient and 
attractive facilities will be infinitesimal in 
the large picture. Such costs can be 
charged directly against the project, or they 
can be paid off over a period of years by ar- 
ranging with the operator of the station to 
repay the State's investment in the buildings 
out of gross income from his business. Both 
methods of financing have been used suc- 
cessfully on our existing parkways and ex- 
pressways. In this way, proper locations can 
be selected and prices and quality of service 
can be controlled, If charges of favoritism 
or collusion are feared, public bidding for 
the serwice-station contracts may be re- 


| quired; or the stations may be apportioned 
* fairly among a number of different oil com-' 


After the original antibillboard amendment - 


panies or their accredited filling-station 
operators, 

There is another incongruous provision in 
the new law which must be eliminated if 
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Mens program is to succeed. This fs the re- 
quirement in section 116 that every State 
highway department must hold public hear- 
ings with respect to every Federal-aid high- 
way project involving the bypassing of, or 
going through, any city, town, or village, 
either incorporated or unincorporated. This 
means public hearings in every city and 
hamlet in the country which is to be 
traversed or bypassed by a new road. 

Just think of it. The authors of this 
“sleeper” must have little sence of the dif- 
ference between time and eternity. Whole- 
sale public hearings would only delay, be- 
devil, and ultimately destroy the program. 
Routes must be laid out by competent en- 
gineers and experienced highway officials, in 
cooperation with responsible local officials. 
Economic effects must, of course, be taken 
into account and local conditions given their 
proper weight. But properly located modern 
highways will not come into being if the 
highway departments have to placate public- 
ly every local politician, stump speaker, real- 
estate speculator, amateur road-biulder, pro- 
fessional reformer, exhibitionist, and pro- 
moter. 

The very thought of having to go through 
these shenanigans will discourage even the 
most courageous highway official. Experi- 
ence shows that public hearings on matters 
of this sort- produce nothing but discord, 
confusion, uncertainty, and delay. The 
program cannot be launched in such an 
atmosphere. 

Local action also is needed to ward off 
the danger of ugly nests of gas stations, hot- 
dog stands, billboards, and other roadside 
eyesores at the exits and entrances and at 
the corners of intersecting roads. Before 
approving plans and turning over the large 
sums of construction money to the States, 
the Federal officials should make certain that 
the States and municipalities have provided 
adequate control of roadside development 
through their local zoning laws or other 
regulatory measures. 

This is especially important in view of the 
fact that the construction and design stand- 
ards adopted by the State highway officials 
will permit intersecting roads to cross the 
new expressways at grade in rural areas. 
These exposed corners will be prime targets 
for the enterprising builders of roadside 
blights. It has been said that the new high- 
‘way program will help cities remove deteri- 
orating slum areas and upgrade surround- 
ings. We earnestly hope that it will not be 
said at some future date that the new high- 
ways actually created new rural and subur- 
ban slums, through failure to control road- 
side development. 

wW n will be the control center of 
the new program. There all important deċi- 
sions will be made, and there the huge sums 
of construction money will be parceled out. 
The new laws provided for the appointment 
of a Federal Highway Administrator to ad- 
minister the program. The President has 
named Mr. Bertram D. Tallamy, now chair- 
man of the New York State Thruwey Author- 
ity, to fill this important post. Mr. Tallamy, 
who will take over his new duties early next 
year, is an expericnced administrator and 
zoadbuilder fully capable of shaping our 
national highway policies. He will get the 
program off to a good start in its early criti- 
cal years and, in so doing, will undoubtedly 
keep in mind the dictate of our Supreme 
Court that the concept of public welfare in- 
cludes esthetic as well as monetary values. 

This new highway program wiil affect our 
entire economic and social structure. The 
appearance of the new arteries and their 
adjacent areas will leave a permanent im- 
print on our communities and people. They 
will constitute the framework within which 
we must live. The importance of protecting 
them from ruination by uncontrolled road- 
side development cannot be overstated. 

Great credit fs due the President of the 
„United States for sponsoring the new Federal 
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law. He should not slacken his efforts until 
he makes certain that the new system will 
not be permanently damaged by the horrors 
which threaten it. We all know that he is 
a very busy man, and that his time must be 
conserved for major decisions—but this is 
no trivial matter. He is not too busy to in- 
form the next Congress before it convenes 
that remedial measures must be adopted to 
preserve from destruction the vast areas 
which will be opened up by the new roads. 


The Right of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Eisenhower civil-rights bill 
was known in the last Congress as House 
Resolution 627. Originally introduced 
by the Democratic chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, it required only minor 
alterations to embrace all of the so-called 
civil-rights recommendations made by 
the Republican Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell. 

This bill passed the House in the sec- 
ond session of the 84th Congress, but, 
fortunately, died in the other body. It 
was given unqualified endorsement by 
the ranking Republican Member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, who said 
that it was precisely the bill that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wanted. 

If we are to believe what we read in 
the papers, efforts will be made again in 
the early days of this session to force this 
legislation through the Congress in or- 
der to satisfy campaign promises made 
to selfish-interest minority voting blocs. 
According to press reports, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties are vying 
with each other for political credit for 
forcing this bill on the American people. 
Both parties seem bent on getting some 
kind of bill enacted that can be termed 
a “civil-rights” measure, and to claim 
credit for its enactment. It seems to 
make little difference to either what the 
bill might contain or how disastrous its 
application might be in consequence or 
how unconstitutional its provisions, so 
long as they can claim credit for having 
passed a civil-rights bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this presents indeed a 
dangerous situation, and the Congress 
and the people should certainly take an- 
other look at the bill itself. 

In the September 21, 1956, Dan Smoot 
Report, Mr. Smoot discussed this bill 
and its anticipated results, which makes 
for interesting and informative reading. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appen of the Recorp, I include 
herewith a portion of the aforemen- 
tioned report by Mr. Smoot: 

THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE 
. . . . . 

The civil-rights bill would set up an inde- 
pendent, bipartisan commission to study al- 
leged civil rights violations. Thè commis- 
sioners (3 Democrats and 3 Republicans) 
would be appointed by the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


January 17 

The Civil Rights Commission would have 
the power to subpena any person, anywhere 
in the United States who had been accused 
of violating sonreone’s civil rights. No mat- 
ter how flimsy, groundless (or even vindic- 
tive) the accusation, the accused would be 
forced to travel to Washington, D. C., at his 
own expense, to be questioned under oath 
and to lay bare his private records for public 
scrutiny, in order to prove his innocence, 
He would also have to pay the fees and ex- 
penses for whatever legal counsel he needed. 
If he couldn't afford an attorney, he'd simply 
have to go before the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion without one. 

Everybody involved in making the accu- 
sation against him, however, would go to 
Washington, with attorneys, and friendly 
witnesses, at Government expense. 

Thus, the accused would not only have to 
leave his occupation and pay all the ex- 
penses involved in proving his innocence; 
but he would also, as a taxpayer, help foot 
the bill for those who accused him, 

Let's see how this would work out. 

Joseph Edwards, a white man, hires Sam 
Brown, a Negro. Sam turns out to be no 
good as an employee, and is fired. 

Sam doesn’t really mind, however, because 
he didn’t like the job anyway. 

But John Jones finds out that Sam has 
been fired. Jones is an attorney for the 
National Association for the” Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Jones questions Sam. s~o 

Sam doesn’t say that he was fired for being 
lazy and irresponsible. He tells Mr. Jones 
he reckons he was fired because he didn't 
vote the way Mr. Edwards wanted him to 
in the last election; and, besides, Mr. Ed- 
wards wanted to give the job to a white 
man. 

That does it. 

John Jones, NAACP attorney, reports to 
the President's Civil Rights Commission that 
poor old Sam’s civil rights have been tram- 
pled on. Sam has been the victim of em- 
ployment discrimination because of his 
race—of economic reprisals, because of his 
earnest political beliefs, 

John Jones, NAACP attorney, demands 
that he, Sam Brown, and Joseph Edwards 
all be subpenaed to come to Washington for 
examination before the Commission. 

Mr, Jones may even name a few witnesses 
whom he would like to take along to help 
prove his accusations against Joseph Ed- 
wards. 

Now, the President’s Civil Rights Commis- 
sion will certainly issue all of the subpenas 
that John Jones wants. Mr. Jones is, after 
all, a representative of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. There is not a liberal Democratic or 
Republican politician in the United States 
who would risk offending the NAACP, and 
a majority of the President’s Civil Rights 
commissjoners will necessarily be liberal 
politicians. Otherwise, the President would 
not appoint them. 

Moreover, the primary purpose of the Civil 
Rights Commission is to encourage people 
like John Jones to make complaints about 
people like Joseph Edwards. The Commis- 
sioners must, in fact, encourage complaints 
in order to keep themselves and their staffs 
busy enough to justify their Government 
jobs. 

At.any rate, John Jones, NAACP attorney, 
and just about everybody else he names, will 
all go to Washington, at taxpayers’ expense, 
to show the Civil Rights Commission what an 
evil man Joseph Edwards is—everybody, that 
is, except Joseph Edwards. Mr. Edwards will 
g0 at his own expense—even if he has to bor- 
row money for the trip and close up his 
business while he is away. 4 

It is a foregone conclusion that the Civil 
Rights Commission will find Joseph Edwards 
guilty as accused, { 

Old Sam—by now thoroughly agitated, 
basking in the limelight of attention, and 
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enjoying his paid vacation in Washington— 
makes a convincing witness against his 
former employer. And the NAACP attorney, 
no slouch at agitating and finding witnesses 
to prove civil rights violations, has produced 
an abundance of “evidence” to back Sam up. 

Under questioning. Joseph Edwards will 
have to admit that the job from which Sam 
Brown, Negro, was fired is now held by a 
white man. Questioning will also bring out 
that Joseph Edwards had discussed politics 
with his employee, and that Sam Brown had 
not voted for his boss’ favorite candidates. 

That does it again. 

Joseph Edwards can say that he didn't 
fire Sam Brown because of his race or poll- 
tics, but the Civil Rights Commission knows 
better. 

Joseph Edwards is guilty. 

John Jones, NAACP attorney, is now ready 
to make Joseph Edwards pay for having vio- 
lated Sam Brown's civil rights. 

How does he do that? Does he go back 
home and bring suit in a state court against 
Joseph Edwards—the way any ordinary citi- 
zen would have to do if he wanted to try to 
collect damages from someone? 

Not at all. 

The Civil Rights bill would enable him to 
bypass the State courts (where all plain va- 
nilla American citizens must go for recourse) 
and to bring his case against Joseph Edwards 
directly into Federal court. 

At this point, the NAACP attorney could 
take advantage of another helpful provision 
in the President’s civil rights bill. 

In addition to creating a six-man Civil 
Rights Commission, the proposed civil rights 
bill would set up a special Civil Rights Divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice. One 
function of this Division would be to fur- 
nish special legal counsel—at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, of course—to any person who claims 
that his civil rights have been violated. This 
free governmental service is not available, 
however, to the person against whom a civil 
rights accusation is made. 

Now, John Jones, NAACP attorney, may be 
an excellent agitator but a rather poor àt- 
torney. That doesn’t matter, however, be- 
cause when he takes the case of Sam Brown 
v. Joseph Edwards into Federal court, the 
* Department will furnish him expert counsel, 
free of charge. 

Once in Federal court, Joseph Edwards 
may never even see a jury. 

Under the President's civil rights bill, It 
would be possible for Federal judges (in civil 
Tights matters like this hypothetical Sam 
Brown v. Joseph Edwards case) to make 
findings of guilt and to prescribe punish- 
ment (either a fine or prison sentence or 
both) without a jury. 

“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
* * * shall not be violated.” 

“In suits at common law where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved.” 

These are passages from Amendment IV 
and Amendment VII to the Constitution of 
the United States—two of the articles of the 
American Bill of Rights which would be void 
and meaningless if the Eisenhower civil 
rights program were ever enacted into law. 

This Sam Brown v. Joseph Edwards case 
is, to repeat, hypothetical. Nothing like this 
has actually happened yet, because the 
Eisenhower civil rights bill was not enacted 
into law. 

But the Eisenhower Republicans have 
Promised to try again. The Democrats did 
not make such a specific promise in their 
Platform this year. But they didn’t need 
to. It was, after all, an ADA Democrat who 
wrote the Eisenhower bill; and the national 
leadership of the Democratic Party has been 
Politically agitating the civil-rights problem 
for years. 

If Congress eyer should @uthorize some- 
thing comparable to the Eisenhower civil- 


rights program, Joseph Edwards would no 
longer by a hypothetical person. He would 
be a living example of every citizen in the 
United States whom any group of agitators 
wanted to harass. 

The primary political aim of the Elsen- 
hower civil-rights bill was to attract Negro 
votes in such places as Harlem, Detroit, and 
Chicago. The main pretense of the bill's 
advocates was that they wanted to protect 
Negroes from southern whites, 

Consequently, many constitutional con- 
servatives in the North have not paid much 
attention to this problem. They think civil 
rights is a sectional concern and, therefore, 
not a truly national issue in the overall 
struggle to preserve constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States. 

They ought to take a second look. 

Although the primary political appeal of 
the Eisenhower civil-rights bill was to the 
Negro vote, the bill would apply anywhere 
in the United States, in practically any 
kind of situation which involved a member 
of any kind of special minority group. 

The situation would not need to inyolve 
employment matters or politics; and the per- 
son involved would not need to be a Ne- 
gro, 

Under the Eisenhower civil-rights bill, 
any person in the United States who imag- 
ined or pretended that his feelings had been 
Durt because of his race, color, religion, or 
national origin could harass the person who 
offended him—exactly as Sam Brown and 
John Jones harrassed Joseph Edwards in the 
hypothetical case related above. 

It could happen to the manager of a pri- 
vate social club in Philadelphia who refused 
to admit a Quaker to membership. It could 
happen in Boston to the directors of a pri- 
vate fraternity which would not extend 
membership. to Catholics, or Protestants, or 
Jews, or Mohammedans. It could happen in 
New York to a banker who refused to grant 
& loan to some Puerto Rican. It could hap- 
pen in San Francisco to the owner of a 
mortgage firm which foreclosed a mortgage 
against some Filipino. 

The Eisenhower civil rights bill is, in short, 
exactly what it was termed in the August 
81, 1956, issue of the Dan Smoot Report: 
“more destructive of States rights—more 
radically subversive of the basic American 
system of law and government—than any 
legislative recommendation ever before made 
by a President of the United States.” 
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Kiwanis Objectives of 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the January 1957 issue 
of the Kiwanis Magazine an outstanding 
statement on the purposes and objectives 
of that great organization, The edito- 
rial, entitled “Kiwanis and Today's Chal- 
lenge,” was prepared by President Reed 
C. Culp. i 

Speaking personally, as a past gover- 
nor of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
district of Kiwanis International, I feel 
a special source of pride in this inspiring 
statement of Kiwanis’ efforts at local, 
State, Federal, and international levels. 
I believe that every right-thinking Amer- 
ican—whether one of the more than a 
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` 
quarter of a million members of Kiwanis 
or not—will rejoice in this heart-warm- 
ing credo. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KIWANIS AND TODAY'S CHALLENGE 


(By Reed C. Culp, president, Kiwanis 
International) 


This is a tense and troubled era when the 
fate of mankind hangs suspended between 
the Golden Rule and the hydrogen bomb. 

The pendulum of history swings in length- 
ening arcs between man’s capacity to grow 
in moral stature and his genius for self- 
destruction. It is an age of matchless prom- 
ise—when the promise can be glimpsed— 
tantalizingly—through the dark, foreboding 
clouds of terrible danger. Man has found 
the key to discipline nature, but was it found 
too soon—before he learned to discipline 
himself? 

This is the urgent issue of our world. 
These are the terms of the debate that all 
have sensed but few have dared to name: 
Coexistence versus coextinction. 

Ours is a world of moral crisis, of which 
military crisis is the frightening, final symbol. 
Out of such a world must. come chaos or 
clarity, disaster or direction. Can mankind 
learn in time to live in peace? The pen- 
dulum swings in lengthening arcs, and every 
stroke is a reminder that time is running 
out. 

The voice of hope has learned to whisper in 
such a world. Yet, there are stirrings and 
climbings and sudden rushes forward amid 
the slips back. 

Even from the shadows spread by mush- 
room clouds have come the quiet persuasions 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, urging mankind 
to renew itself at the fountain of Reverence 
for Life. 

Out of the bloody muck of tyranny there 
has stirred again and again the ancient cry 
of freedom. 

Out. of his dire need to live and grow in 
the sunlight, man haltingly, awkwardly, but 
steadily has begun to squarely face the task 
of making the United Nations succeed. 

In such an era, it is fitting that Kiwanis 
International takes its longest, straightest 
look into the world around us. One of the 
whispers of hope in a world past postponing 
decisions is the list of Kiwanis objectives for 
1957. 

It is as foolish on the edge of disaster to 
claim too much as it is to pledge too little. 
Kiwanis does not claim it can remake a world 
in turmoil. But Kiwanis can help remake 
Kiwanians. And the influence of decent, 
straight-thinking, dedicated men moves out 
and out like the ripples from a stone raat 
into a pool. 

The 1957 objectives of Kiwanis TORAN 
tional constitute a broad charter of citizen- 
ship for 250,000 men who are leaders and ser- 
vants of their communities. Here are proud 
goals for individual and group responsibil- 
ity in the community, the State or Province, 
the Nation and the world. Here is a solemn 
call upon Kiwanians for the earnest best 
they can givce in integrity, in JERS Arp 
in service. 

These are no empty worda—Iintegrity, 
leadership, service. Probe them as deeply as 
you like and you will find that this 1957 Ki- 
wanis administrative theme is no pompous 
slogan but a stern injunction. 

Integrity? 5 

“Sincerity,” said Louls Lavelle, “consists 
in a certain tranquil courage by which wo. 
dare to enter existence as we are.” 

Leadership? ` 
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"He who does not bellow the truth when 
he knows the truth,” said Charles Peguy, 
“makes himself the accomplice of liars and 
forgers.” 

Service? 

“The collapse of civilization,” said Schweit- 
ger, “has come about through ethics being 
left to society. A renewal of it is possible 
only if ethics become once more the con- 
cern of thinking human beings, and if indi- 
viduals seek to assert themselves in society 
as ethical personalities.” 

No; this is no empty slogan for Kiwanians. 
It is a call for dedication from hardy, pur- 
poseful men who know their weakness in the 
sight of God and sense their potential 
strength in the service of mankind. How 
mueh can they do? “More,” the objectives 
answer. “Much more, Much more than you 
think you can.” 

What is there here to be done? 

How much shall we do with this one? 
How much aggressive action will It take to 
ennoble and fortify those three foundations 
of our civilization—the home, the church, 
and the school? How much work and under- 
standing and example will it take to set the 
feet of youth upon a better path than we 
have trod? Every Kiwanis club and member 
cannot avoid finding here a place to start, 
and none will ever find a place to stop. 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence pledged to the ideal of democratic 
government “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor," What have you pledged 
lately? 

Democracy demands three things of its 
citizens—belief, knowledge, action. 

Do you steadfastly believe in the basic 
ideals of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people? Do you earn- 
estly believe in free speech, or would you 
prefer that those who disagree with you were 
silenced? Do you believe in due process of 
law, or do you sometimes confuse charges 
with proof or match your prejudices against 
the supreme law of the land? Do you be- 
lieve in majority rule, provided minority 
rights are guaranteed, or do you admire 
clever schemes to thwart the public will? 

If you believe in democratic government, 
do you know how it works and why it some- 
times fails? When did you last read the 


Constitution of the United States, attend a 


school-board meeting, or take a course in 
world affairs? How many hours a week do 
you spend informing yourself about public 
problems? Do you have the knowledge you 
need to give value to your opinions? 

If you believe enough and know enough, 
are you ready to act? Will you run for 
public office or campaign for a qualified man 
who does? Will you speak for the unpopular 
plan in club debates if you know it is the 
right one? Will you write a letter to your 
newspaper on behalf of a sound community 
Project, even if it might cost you some cus- 
tomers to “stick your neck out"? 

“ Integrity, leadership, service—here is where 
they count. 

Conservation—the wise use of natural re- 
sources—is mankind’s minimum essential for 
survival. Population growth staggers the 
imagination; 1 out of every 20 humans who 
ever trod the earth walks it now. And eyery 
human burns up natural resources at a rate 
once undreamed of. Every United States 
resident used 400 horsepower-hours of energy 
in 1850 and 10,000 in 1950. Scientists pre- 
dict the 1950 figure will double by 1975. 

We must conserve soil, water, and energy— 
and every category cries for a separate book-~ 
length warning. How shall it be cataloged 
briefly for action? Six inches of fast-eroded 
topsoil between our nations and starvation; 
crop surplus, that isolated, momentary phe- 
nomenon in the broad sweep of history. 
The great, clear rivers of yesteryear now be- 
coming shrunken and foul because man has 
not seen clearly enough into the future to 
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learn to use our waters over and over again 
without dispoiling them. 

Conservation also is noempty word. There 
is urgent work to be done. The farm prob- 
lem, the water problem, the energy prob- 
lem—these are our problems, and the lives 
of our grandchildren may depend upon what 
we do with them. 

Many safety campaigns are popular, non- 
controversial, familiar—and appallingly in- 
effective. Accidents are the biggest killers 
of all persons from 1 to 35 years old. They 
kill more children than cancer, pneumonia, 
and polio combined. Last year almost $10 
billion and 90,000 lives were wasted in acci- 
dents. 

How can safety programs become more ef- 
fective? One broad guide suggests a mul- 
titude of answers; Safety work, like every 
other progressive work, must be based on 
human understanding. Why do people kill 
and maim themselves? What are the causes 
and cures of “accident-proneness"? Why do 
otherwise good citizens regard traffic laws as 
less binding and less serious than the rules 
of a football game? To change a man’s acts, 
in the field of safety or any other field, we 
must change his beliefs. If safety slogans 
roll unnoticed off men as they are, we must 
seek to build men as they should be. 

When and how are Kiwanians going to 
pioneer the psychological approach to safety? 
Where can your club start? - 

As industrial competition for skilled work- 
ers becomes ever more keen, more than 15 
million senior citizens of the United States 
and Canada are largely frittering away their 
lives in enforced idleness, There will be 
more of them each year, because people are 
living longer. Unless they find needed, re- 
warding activity, they will increasingly drift 
into premature senility, becoming burdens 
upon the society they could have continued 
to serve. 

Here is a paradox that must be resolved— 
and mainly on the community level where 
our senior citizens are best known and un- 
derstood. Here is a challenge for Kiwani- 
ans as fresh as the latest manpower-short- 
age report and as old as the commandment, 
“honor thy father and thy mother.” 

It is a shocking commentary upon our 
civilization that half the hospital beds in 
the United States are occupied by the men- 
tally ill, It is more shocking that many— 
perhaps most—of these unfortunates are 
cruelly, unnecessarily confined. 

The personnel in our mental hospitals is 
shamefully inadequate in numbers and in 
training. The patients include the seriously 
ill, who belong there and throngs of misty- 
minded old people who wandered into senil- 
ity for lack of meaningful challenge in their 
lives. 

Despite severe shortages of funds and 
skills, the medical profession is fast acquir- 
ing-the tools to overcome soclety’s throwback 
to the Dark Ages. The new tranquilizing 
drugs, for example, can work wonders with 
tired and twisted minds. 

But miracle drugs are no substitute for 
human understanding. A visit from an old 
friend or new acquaintance often can accom- 
plish more than medicine. There is no tonic 
as powerful as the knowledge that somebody 
cares. 

If Kiwanians—especially those who live 
near mental hospitals—can find no chal- 
lenge here, then integrity, leadership, and 
service indeed are empty words. 

Kiwanians of the United States and Can- 
ada again are pledged to extol and strengthen 
“the things we have in common.” But this 
year they are also urged to “study those 
characteristics, customs, and benefits which 
distinguish citizens of one country from 
the other.” 

Here is the true test of understanding 
among people—to recognize, accept, and 
even glory in their differences. Understand- 
ing built upon such a base will surely con- 
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tinue to stand “as a shining example for 
other nations of the world.” 

This is the ultimate challenge of citizen- 
ship in a world suspended between the 
Golden Rule and the hydrogen bomb, This 
is the whisper of hope that must be sus- 
tained and amplified until it becomes the 
triumphal chant of nations. 

This will not be done alone by the deter- 
rent power of overwhelming force, for there 
is enough force now in the world to over- 
whelm all civilization. It will not bé done 
alone by powerful statesmen manipulating 
the tides of war and peace, for even the 
greatest of leaders can carry thelr peoples 
only as far as they can see. 

It must be done by individual citizens who 
are willing to study, to think, to pray, and 
then to speak and work for peace through 
the United Nations. ; 

This is the charter for Kiwanis citizens in 
the fateful year of 1957. If a man of good 
will cannot find honorable and urgent work 
to do within this charter, where and when 
will he find it? 


Governor Holmes, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to permission granted to 
me, I am submitting for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the inaugural address of Ore- 
gon’s newly elected Governor, Robert D. 
Holmes, delivered before a joint session 
of the 49th legislative assembly, on 
January 14, 1957, in Salem, Oreg. 

It is particularly gratifying to me and 
to the other members of our Oregon 
delegation in the Congress to be able 
to submit an inaugural address by Gov- 
ernor Holmes, since his election marked, 
in a very real sense, the final maturity of 
the growing two-party system in our 
State. Governor Holmes, the first Dem- 
ocratic Governor of Oregon in nearly a_ 
generation, began his political career in 
the Oregon Senate, where he gave of his 
boundless energy and his deep concern 
with the public interest to all of the peo- 
ple of Oregon. As a State senator, 
elected from one county, but working for 
the people of the entire State, he served 
as & model for those, who are sometimes 
tempted to put the interests of their 
State or district above those of the Na- 
tion. As chairman of the education 
committee of the State senate, Bob 
Holmes’ efforts on behalf of Oregon’s 
children earned him the title of “Citizen 
of the Year” awarded by the Oregon Ed- 
ucation Association. His truly great 
legislative record earned him the nomi- 
nation for the governorship in the 
contested primary of 1956, and his forth- 
right campaign, based squarely on the 
issues, earned him the governorship it- 
self, in a dramatic election the outcome 
of which was not certain until almost 24 
hours after the polls closed. -` 

This inaugural address is in the best 
Bob Holmes style and tradition. He 
points up the issues; he makes courag- 
eous and far-seeing recommendations: 
and he offers the sort of executive 
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leadership which Oregon has looked for 
in vain in recent years. 

* Ladies and gentlemen of the assembly, 
with humility and gratitude for the high 
honor bestowed on me, I address you today. 
Eagerly I accept the challenges ahead. For 
ahead is the opportunity for a bold, imagina- 
tive, vigorous course, with unlimited vistas 
of growth and progress, 

This is the direction I propose to take. I 
Propose to take it because I think that the 
People of Oregon voted for such a change of 
course, I think that they expect me, as the 
chief executive, and you, as legislators, to 
take a fresh, new, forward look at our State 
government. 

In charting the course successfully to meet 
the great challenges facing us—challenges 
ot our children, challenges of opportunity, 
Challenges of money, challenges of brother- 
hood—I think they want daring, not dull- 
Ness; faith, not fear. 

We must fly. not flounder. 
no turning back. 

And I say to you that we can meet these 
challenges. The are here. We must 
face them eagerly. “Seek and ye shall find.” 
Says the Scripture. Not may find: but shall 
find. And we can find them in a manner 
that is exciting and exhilarating and event- 
ful—not dreary, and despairing, and dull. 

To accomplish the task we need certain 
Structural changes in government. And. of 
course, as we sail boldly forth into new ad- 
Venture, we shall naturally want to select 
key members of our crew. During the next 
24 hours I shall begin the personnel changes 
contemplated. 

These are my suggestions for structural 
changes: 


There can be 


LIKUTENANT GOVERNOR 


We should provide for a lieutenant gov- 
ernor. The man who succeeds the governor 
Should be elected by all the people, not by 
Just one district. A lMeutenant governor can 
lift many of the social and governmental 
burdens from the chief executive, freeing 
him for the conduct of State business. I 
hope you will make such provision in a con- 
Stitutional amendment to be submitted to 
the people, 

BOARD OF CONTROL 

The board of control should be abolished. 
This hydraheaded manager of our State in- 
Stiitutions diffuses executive responsibility. 
Tt can become a political merry-go-round. 
Sound management practice dictates direct 
Tesponsibility vested in the chief executive. 
In place of the board of control the office of 
director of institutions should be created, 
with salary status commensurate with the 
Tesponsibilities such a qualified individual 
would assume. 

ANNUAL SESSION 

Legislative business of Oregon has far out- 
frown the orderly confines of a biennial ses- 
Sion. In the 20 months between sessions, 
Wholesale hdhdling of the State's vital prob- 
lems through the emergency board, as is done 
how, is an abrogation of legislative responsi- 
bility. Too, our present long sessions bar 
Many qualified citizens from service as legis- 
lators. Farmers, who might serve during 
January and February in an annual session, 
now cannot participate because of the heavy 
Springtime demands on men of the soil. 
Younger people who have not attained eco- 
nomic sufficiency may not now serve—with a 
Shorter annual session they might also par- 
ticipate. I belleve government closer to the 
People with roles for all the people would re- 
Sult from an annual session. I urge you to 
Give attention to this problem at this session, 

LIQUOR COMMISSION 

Operation of a $55-million-a-year business, 
the largest retail business in Oregon through 
& part-time, nonpaid commission is, in my 
9Dinion, a violation of sound business prac- 
tice, To continue to administer Oregon's 
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liquor monopoly through such unsound 
practices is folly. I ask that you enact into 
law a provision for a full-time paid adminis- 
trator appointed by the Governor. 


FULL-TIME PAROLE BOARD e 


Operation of our parole system through a 
nonpaid part-time commission is also a vio- 
lation of sound business and humanitarian 
practices. It costs $1,054 a year to keep a 
man in the penitentiary. It costs $156 a year 
for a man on parole. From a taxpayer's 
standpoint alone, with no consideration for 
the humanitarian aspects of rehabilitating 
human beings, we should have a system that 
keeps parole hearings up to date. 

Waiting beyond his just time—36, 60, 90 
days and even longer—because of the present 
commission's inability to keep on schedule 
produces a man embittered against society, 
more susceptible to the lures of his crime- 
hardened cellmates. In the interest of tax 
savings, and in the greater interest of savings 
for lawful society, I hope this legislature will 
bring into being a full-time, paid parole ad- 
ministrator. 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


With respect to Oregon’s overall structure 
of boards and commissions, we need a com- 
plete reevaluation. Without question many 
of such existing agencies can be regrouped 
on the basis of similar functions and placed 
under the jurisdiction of existing depart- 
ments. Such structural changes will tighten 
legislative and executive control and will un- 
questionably save tax dollars. Within the 
management research division of the depart- 
ment of finance we have the personnel to 
make such re-evaluation and to bring to the 
next legislative session a blueprint for such 
change, As Governor, I am asking that this 
work be carried out, beginning immediately, 

EDUCATION 


In examining the challenges I have men- 
tioned, the most important, it seems to me, 
is the challenge of our children. 

Oregon's children are her greatest natural 
resource, Here are our future scientists to 
successfully cope with this revolutionary 
atomic age, our planners, our doctors, our 
lawyers, our farmers, our economists, our 
teachers, our answers to the manifold prob- 
lems that face us, our tdxpaying citizens. 
Their proper education then becomes our 
most important task. The success of any 
State, country, civilization rests on the en- 
lightenment of its citizens. 

In the field of education, Oregon has made 
substantial gains during the past decade. 
On the basis of comparison with other States 
we stand high in many educational aspects. 
But we dare not let smugness nor com- 
placency bring about an educational reces- 
sion. 

We must continue to seek improvement in 
the field of training better teachers, of ele- 
vating the teaching profession to a status 
equal to that of any other in our society, 
so that we can attract the best of our youth 
into this field. 

Teachers salaries in our public school syse 
tem must be raised. 

With rising school costs demanding at least 
half of local tax dollars, we must provide 
for more State aid from basic school support. 
I recommend that basic school support be 
raised from the present $80 per census child 
to $120 per census child. And our method 
of distributing basic school support funds 
must be revised. Originally designed to 
equalize educational opportunity by provid- 
ing the poorer districts with extra dollars, 
this formula is not now operating in such 
fashion. You will have before you a proposed 
new formula to bring the original intent of 
the law into operation. I urge its adoption. 

So that children in small, inefficient school 
districts will not be penalized in the field 
of teaching, administration and curriculum, 
reorganization is needed promptly. I urge 
that you enact legislation now to bring 
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about sound well-planned reorganization of 
school districts. 

Many school districts are now bonded to 
capacity and still do not have needed facili- 
ties to properly house their schoolchildren. 
I urge the establisifment of a fund of $5 mil- 
lion at the State ‘level, to be used for build- 
ing relief for these distressed districts. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


In order to successfully meet our educa- 
tional challenge of the future we need a 
program of Federal aid to education. Here 
is the logical way for children all over Amer- 
ica to share educationally in our national 
wealth, extending the principle of taking 
the money where it is to eduoate the children 
where they are. I urge you to memorialize 
Congress to enact a program of Federal aid 
to education now. 

The foremost problem facing higher edn- 
cation, in my opinion, is retaining and re- 
cruiting high quality faculty members. Bê- 
cause of unwise action by the higher educa- 
tion subcommittee of ways and means in 
the last legislative session, salary schedules 
for the faculty members of our colleges and 
universities were thrown completely and un- 
realistically out of competitive balance with 
other such institutions and with industry, 
We have lost faculty at an alarming rate. 
Unless such a trend ts reversed we are in 
grave danger of relegating our whole higher 
educational system into second class status. 
I urge that the salary requests as presented 
by the board of higher education in the 
budget be fully granted, and that any cuts 
recommended by the outgoing governor be 
restored. 

Another pressing need in higher educa- 
tion is the maintenance and expansion of 
the physical plant. At present there are 
18,500 students in the State system of higher 
education, a 25 percent increase in the bien- 
nium with the prospect that within the next 
10 years the enrollment will surpass 30,000. 
The board of education’s long-range plans 
are well conceived. Their requests for a 
capital outlay program of $14 million for 
projects should be granted. These needs can 
and must be met. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The challenge of opportunity is an area 
where education to the facts can, I think, 
lead us out of the economic wilderness. 

Oregon's elected officials in past years 
have too often refused to look realistically 
at our economic picture. They have been 
content to drift, wistfully optimistic about 
the future, hopefully silent-about any storm 
signals ahead, and hopelessly ineffective in 
leadership toward economic progress. 

Any successful enterprise, including the 
economy of an entire State, needs realistic 
appraisal of the facts, realistic planning in 
the light of those facts, and realistic action 
taken on those facts. 

As Governor, I shall do my best to inform 
the people of Oregon, candidly and truth- 
fully, about the economic facts confronting 
us. Because these facts constitute part of 
the „urgent business of this legislature, I 
propose to start now. 

The State of Oregon, indeed the whole 
Pacific Northwest, stands at a critical point 
in its economic development. Instead of 
continuing the economic momentum gained 
in the phenomenal growth and prosperity 
of the forties, we are losing ground by com- 
parison to the rest of the Nation. 

In the decade 1940 to 1950 we in Oregon 
became accustomed to leadership—leadership 
in population growth, leadership in jobs, 
leadership in the size of our weekly pay- 
checks, 

Our public officals looked upon what our 
resources had wrought, and thought that it 
was gd6d. And it was good. But it wasn't 
good enough to last without encouragement. 
Complacency is the spoiled child of abun- 
dance and prosperity. While our officials 
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stood complacently by, Oregon lost time and 
industry, lost abundance and prosperity. 

Federal wartime production programs in 
the Northwest tapered off or, as in Oregon, 
came to an abrupt halt. This can be replaced 
with solid consumer industries, 


PUBLIC POWER 


Time, however, is irretrievably lost, par- 
ticularly in our yital low-cost power devel- 
opment program. Policies of private utili- 
ties, with the ald and comfort of the State 
and National Republican administrations, 
have delayed the needed construction of 
power facilities. Their policies have cost us 
now 4 precious years. We must not lose 
more. 

Research has pointed out, and we should 
recognize, that most of our new employment 
opportunities in the Northwest were due 
directly or indirectly to low-cost power—sold 
at Bonneville industrial rates. Nothing is 
changed. It is still true. But we have no 
reserve supplies of kilowatts to recharge our 
economy. è 

We must give every encouragement to our 
congressional delegation to urge immediate 
construction of John Day Dam. And a full 
control program calls for construction of big 
upstream storage projects such as Hells Can- 
yon. Oregon needs all the benefits from 
comprehensive use—flood control, year-round 
navigation, improved fish propagation, and 
additional low-cost power. 

Because the Northwest governors’ power 
policy committee has not been sympathetic 
toward these objectives, I see no purpose in 
continuing Oregon’s representation in it. 

Because the Interstate Compact does not 
serve the purposes outlined, I see nothing for 
Oregon to gain in further attempts to develop 
it. 


Because of our common interests in this 
field; I intend to meet in the very near 
future with the Governor of our sister State, 
Washington, to discuss joint action to mect 
the pressing problems of river development, 
Both of us, I am sure, will work with the 
other States of the Northwest and with 
Canada to promote maximum development, 
Nor would I want to neglect the smaller 
dams of Green Peter, Cougar, and Hills 
Creek, in our own Willamette Basin. These 
should go forward at once. 

Our greatest opportunity today lies in 
converting the multiple waste of floods and 
unused power to multiple use for jobs and 
income. 

Industrial development can be encouraged 
for Oregon by low-cost power, a healthy 
labor and consumer market, and by a healthy 
tax structure. 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


And it can be encouraged more directly. 
A good deal of money has been spent, and 
many of the leading citizens of the State 
have volunteered their time and energy to 
the task. So far we have very little to show 
for our effort. 

In the past 5 years many States have found 
that a development department within the 
State government, directly résponsibié to 
the governor, utilizing the authority and 
power of the office, and administered by a 
technically competent staff, is the most ef- 
fective tool for this purpose. 

My studies have convinced me that this is 
the direction in which we should go. Iam 
convinced that such a program can be initi- 
ated and staffed for a sum not substan- 
tially greater than that appropriated for the 
present Oregon Development Commission, 
In terminating the assignments of the com- 
mission I want to express to them the grati- 
tude of the people of Oregon for their efforts 
to solve our common problem. 

There are other goals for development. 
Nothing has been done about the moral and 
economic unfairness of overland freight-rate 
structures. Nothing is more disadvan- 
tageous to Oregon's economy than this dis- 
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crimination which prices Oregon products 
cut of eastern markets, strangling Oregon 
manufacturers. 

Another of our great natural resources 
is not, in my opinion being fully utilized. 
As I have Indicated in my remarks about 
education, the most important single re- 
source we have is people. We do not wish 
to attract industry as an end in itself, but 
as a source of additional opportunities for 
the people who live in Oregon. 

At present, many of our best-educated 
and technically trained younger people are 
leaving Oregon to seek opportunities else- 
where. This means that we are subsidizing 
the more industrialized States by exporting 
our most brilliant and expensively trained 
youth. We must correct this situation in 
fairness to our young people and to ourselves. 

AGRICULTURE 

Continued efforts must be made at our 
State level to improve the economic lot of 
our farmers. During the past & years, 
the net incomes of Oregon farmers have been 
drastically reduced. During the same period, 
rapidly rising costs of local government have 
increased substantially the property tax 
burden of this industry. I propose to ask 
the tax commission to conduct a series of 
hearings throughout every sector of the State 
covering every agricultural commodity and 
interest so that we may have a body of 
sound factual information upon which to 
base necessary law revision. 


FORESTRY 


I urge you to give the utmost considera- 
tion to every aspect of Oregon's forestry 
program. Every State program designed to 
advance research and development of the 
forest-products industry should not only be 
maintained but expanded. Special consider- 
ation should be directed toward the de- 
velopment of processes and the location of 
Plants for the newer products of wood and 
fiber technology. I shall do everything in 
my power to secure more Federal funds for 
these purposes eas well as for more access 
roads. We must have State and Federal tim- 
ber-sales policies which will allow the smaller 
operators to purchase a rightful share of our 
timber through competitive bidding. 

And I shall add my efforts to those of our 
congressional delegation to persuade the 
Federal Government to relax the disastrous 
tight-money policy on housing credit which 
has done so much damage to our Oregon 
forest industries. 

RECREATION 


Development of our resources means pro- 
tection of our resources. The beauty of Ore- 
gon, the intrinsic value of its recreation areas 
to our citizens and the dollar value through 
our visitors are irreglaceable. This value 
of primitive areas, of forests, of waterfalls, 
of fishing holes, of camp grounds, of wildlife, 
of God's country must be preserved for all 
time. 

LABOR 

A successful program for developing our 
fesources and increasing the State's indus- 
trial capacity depends, of course, on a well- 
trained, well-paid, well-adjusted and stable 
labor force. 

It is my hope that Oregon may enjoy many 
years of understanding and peace between 
industry and labor. To this end I prefer that 
our State rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment take those legislative steps necessary 
to improve and modernize workmen's com- 
pensation laws, unemployment compensation 
and minimum-wage standards. I also favor 
establishment of a realistic mediation and 
conciliation service. And I strongly urge 
repeal of the 1953 antipicketing bill as a pre- 
requisite for working out a proper concilia- 
tion procedure. : 

With respect to the field of employment, I 
ask this assembly not to forget that the 
salaries of State employees need further ad- 
justment, I urge that a start be made to- 
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ward instituting a long-range salary increase 
program for those on whom we depend for 
the day-to-day operation of State business 
and services. * 


ELECTION LAWS 


Broadened activity on the part of all the 
people in the public affairs of the commu- 
nity, the State, the Nation, and the world 
must be encouraged, not frustrated.. I urge 
immediate steps to make election laws more 
efficient and democratic, at the same time 
maintaining sufficient safeguards to prevent 
fraud. Simplification of voting processes 
recommended by the interim election com- 
mittee merits support. 

I urge also a reexamination of regulations 
which restrict some people, because of their 
jobs, from full participation in public affairs. 
There is no justification for any such restric- 
tions. There is mo place for second-class 
citizenship within our State. 


GENERAL WELFARE 


Nineteen hundred fifty-seven should mark 
the date our State accepted as a moral prin- 
ciple the concept that -we are our brother's 
keeper. First, we should abandon the ides 
that we are bestowing charity through our 
old-age assistance and general welfare pro- 
grams. Second, we should foresake the idea 
that we are merely custodians for the physi- 
cally handicapped, the ill, and the mentally 
sick; and finally we should put away the 
notion that we are guards at the polnt of no 
return over those we must of necessity hold 
in corrective and penal institutions. We 
must accept the challenge of the idea of 
brotherhood. 

There are immediate and long-range cor- 
rections to be made with respect to each of 
these areas. For example, the relative re- 
sponsibility law has not served the purpose 
for which it was enacted. On the contrary, 
it has created awkward and cruel paradoxes 
in the administration of old-age assistance. 
: recommend the immediate repeal of this 

aw. 

I reserve judgment on the budget and pro- 
gram of the State public welfare commission 
until they have been more carefully analyzed- 

However, there is immediate need for us 
to expedite the placing of adoptable chil- 
dren in permanent and stable homes. I 
recommend at this time that legislation be 
passed to enable the public welfare commis- 
sion to add an adoptive service to its other 
duties. 

HOSPITALS 


As you study the problems of our State 
hospitals, I urge that you keep always in 
mind that the chief function of hospitals— 
State as well as private—is the care, comfort, 
and cure of physically and mentally ill. Let 
us never again regard hospitals as mainly 
places of custody. We must of mecessity 
think in terms of beds and building pro- 
grams, but also of necessity, we must think 
constructively of the sick human beings for 
whom we are providing the beds and build- 
ings. Iam convinced that we must cease to 
be satisfied with short-range plans for in- 
stitutional programs. 

Building costs are so high and staff needs 
are so great, we dare no longer ignore the 
need for long-range, expert planning. There- 
fore, I ask that this assembly appropriate 
sufficient money for the governor to have 
made a thorough, unbiased survey of the 
status and condition of our institutions and 
their services. 

I hope also you will give attention to the 
need for a comprehensive, over-all study into 
the problems we must face with respect to 
mentally retarded children. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


It is my feeling that State government 
has an obligation to be civilized, even in 
the exercise of its obligation to protect 
society from desperate and murderous crimi- 
nals. And I find nothing in enlightened re- 


_ ligion or the ethics of modern civilization 
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that justifies an “eye for an eye” philosophy. 
Thus, inasmuch as capital punishment 
neither prevents murder, nor edifies and 
Tefines the society that exacts the death 
penalty, I recommend strongly the imme- 
diate repeal of the capital punishment law. 


GENERAL 


Tt should be our constant aim to improve 
all services designed to train physically in- 
convenienced people and to encourage them 
to lead useful and productive lives. Thus, 
I ask this assembly to act with sense and 
sympathy on all proposals that will further 
assist the blind and help the physically han- 
dicapped. 

The whole social and economic climate 
Of Oregon will likewise be improved when 
we can say of this State that it is a place 
where discrimination because of race. creed, 
or place of national origin is unknown. 

To the end that we may achieve this dis- 
tinction, I ask that you look with favor on 
all legislation presented to extend our civil 
rights program and to improve it. 


TAXATION 


The challenge of money, which faces every 
legislative body, presents one of the more 
dificult problems. It is not an insurmount- 
able one. The proposed budget for the com- 
ing biennium is before you. It was not pre- 
pared under my direction, as you know. T 


- explain this because your labors in this field 


will not be limited to balancing the proposed 
budget. Other proposals which will neces- 
zitate raising additional revenue will un- 
doubtedly be made by individual members of 
the legislature. I have suggested others 
which I believe to be fully justified econom- 
ically and in the best interests of the people 
of Oregon. 

In formulating a tax program, I urge, first 
of all the repeal of the surtax imposed by the 
48tiv legislative assembly. I ask that you re- 
Store the $600 personal exemption and de- 
Pendency deduction which it dropped to 
$500. 


Next I urge that, as you consider tax mat- 
ters, you keep in mind that a shift from the 
income tax to a sales tax or other excises 
Would not alter the fact that taxes must be 
Paid out of income. Such a shift would 
merely mean that individuals would be sup- 
Porting their State on the basis of goods they 
Must purchase rather than on the incomes 
they have earned. Such a method would be 
a flagrant violation of the first canon of 
justice in taxation. 

The second principle to be remembered is 
that direct taxes are to þe preferred to in- 
direct taxes. Direct texation permits pro- 
&ressive rate scales which are altogether im- 
Possible tn forms of indirect taxation. Con- 
siderations of equity alone justify direct tax- 
ation, and certainly one of the major prob- 
lems in taxation is that of acquiring funds in 
a way that is fair and just to everyone. 
Direct taxes allow both the taxing authority 
and the taxpayer to realize the extent to 
Which each individual contributes to the 
Support of his government. Hidden taxes 
are apt to be concealed in price rises. Thus 
if we are to know how tax burdens are 
enh we must rely primarily on direct 
evies. 

The third principle to which I invite your 
Attention is the economically sound “ability 
to pay” principle. In the days +o come you 
Whl hear many times that the “benefits 
received" and “ability to pay” principles are 
both basic tn tax structures. However, the 
benefit principle has only limited applica- 
tion. For example, the selective excise tax 
On motor fuels can be defended on grounds 
Of benefit only as long as the revenues from 
that source are used exclusively for the 
building and maintenance of highways. 
The ad valorem taxes for support of units of 
local government are in accord with the 
benefit principle to a certain degree. =i 
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general, however, a tax system must be 
geared to the concept of the ability to pay. 
In final analysis, net income is the best 
measure of ability, and that fact alone pro- 
vides sufficient justification for the use of 
net income taxation as the core of our State 
tax structure. 

As you consider our net income tax, I shall 
also ask you to bear in mind that one of 
the other very important requisites of a good 
tax system is convenience. Convenience is 
often cited as an argument in support of a 
sales tax. But convenience is largely a mat- 
ter of tax administration. Realistic with- 
holding of income taxes will enable the mass 
of taxpayers to meet their obligation as they 
earn income during the year. A well 
planned withholding program makes it pos- 
sible for the income tax to be paid and 
computed conveniently. 

Any discussion of the respective merits of 
the income tax as opposed to the sales tax 
can be carried to an exhaustive length, 
whether in this message or in the delibera- 
tions of this assembly. But such discus- 
sion. in my opinion, is purely academic. 
Surely no member of the legislature can any 
longer entertain the slightest doubt as to 
the desires of the public.in the field of tax 
legislation. 

On five major occasions the people have, 
by increasingly large margins, voted down 
the sales tax. Only a few weeks ago the 
citizens of Oregon, by an overwhelming 
majority, refused to allow the legislature to 
affix the emergency clause to tax laws. This 
refusal was clearly, and in my opinion cor- 
rectly, based on the belief that use of the 
emergency clause would result in a sales 
tax. Therefore, the vote of the people can 
only be interpreted as a sixth defeat of the 
sales tax. 

If this legislative body is to be regarded 
as truly representative of the people, it must 
accept that decision and proceed in accord- 
ance with it. 

I urge that you find the major part of 
the necessary money to balance the budget 
within the framework of Oregon's tradi- 
tionally fair income tax structure. 


CORPORATION EXCISE TAXES — 


While you are considering adjustment to 
our personal income tax laws, I recommend 
that you also revise the corporation excise. 
tax law. I recommend the repeal of the 
personal property tax offset and repeal of the 
differential rate between utilties and other 
business corporations. Since the state has 
not collected any ad valorem taxes for many 
years, any reasonable basis for the personal 
property tax offset has long since disap- 
peared. 

At the same time you consider those revi- 
sions, I recommend that you also make what- 
ever revision in corporate excise tax rates you 
deem to be proper in order that those rates 
may be brought into line with the increased 
demands upon personal incomes enacted 
into law by the 1955 assembly. 


PROPERTY TAXES 


I also commend to you a restudy of the 
whole State property tax law. I am opposed 
to a State levy on real property. The prop- 
erty tax law has put a terriffic burden on 
many aspects of our economy, but has penal- 
ized particularly the agricultural portion of 
it. We must not lose sight of the reasons 
farmers till land and we must consider 
whether our tax laws are in fact penalizing 
farmers who have made the highest economic 
use of their land. 

And let me add one final word in this area. 
The citizens of Oregon want many services 
from their State government. These same 
citizens are aware that services cost an in- 
creasing amount of money. I urge that no 
attempt be made to deceive the people, that 
they be given facts and figures. But I want 
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them to have actual facts and real figures, 
Let us not deceive people with either over- 
optimistic financial statements, or equally 
overgloomy scare stories. 


HIGHWAYS 


As a crucial part of the State's develop- 
ment program, our highway system must 
continue to be built and improved. We 
must also plan to coordiate our projects 
with the great Federal highway program. 
However, I want full and realistic attention 
to be paid to our system of secondary and 
access roads, for these constitute the local 
network of our farm and forest economy. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


T also urge that serious attention be given 
to that greatest killer of our people—the 
highway accident. I intend to see that the 
work of the Governor's safety commission 
goes forward to implement and assist the 
many private agencies working toward the 
solution of a tragic and costly problem. 


CENTENNIAL 


As executive and legislators we shall want 
to insure that a suitable celebration will be 
held to commemorate Oregon's centennial 
year, 1959, I hope that we shall have the 
full assistance of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety and other organizations in this field 
in coordinating all phases of the celebration 
to produce a program worthy of Oregon's 
rich historical heritage. 


SPECIAL MESSAGES 


Because of the importance of specific de- 
talls in several challenges introduced in this 
message, I plan to augment them by special 
messages to you during the next few weeks. 
In these messages covering resource devel- 
opment, taxation, and perhaps others, I pro- 
pose to spell out my program in more detail. 


CONCLUSION 


It is a matter of great pleasure to me and 
of great promise for our State, that we now 
have an alert, hard-working, and effective 
congressional delegation in Washington, D. C. 
They are pledged to act in full cooperation 
with my office in the many endeavors which 
lie ahead. I shall do everything possible to 
insure that Oregon will recelve the full bene- 
fits of harmonious teamwork as we face the 
tasks which must be accomplished. 

Together we will do the ‘job. 


My heart is filled with gratitude to the peo- 
ple of Oregon, who by their vote have elected 
me to serve them In this high office. I urge 
every member of the assembly to join me in 
approaching the task ahead with courage, 
confidence, and cheer. Boldly we shall set 
forth on our new course, buoyed by the scrip- 
tural enjoinder from the second chapter of 
Chronicle, 15th verse: “Be not afraid nor 
dismayed by reason of this great multitude, 
for the battle is not yours, but God's.” 


The Eisenhower Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “In Support of the Eisenhower 
Policy,” which appeared in the Deseret 
News and Salt Lake Telegram on Mon- 
day, January 7, 1957. 
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‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

In BUPPORT oF THE EISENHOWER POLICY 


Since President Eisenhower has asked Con< 
gress to participate in a foreign policy 
declaration he could have made on his own 
initiative, he must expect a critical discus- 
sion of its merits, 

The country expects that, too. Congress 
was not elected to act as a rubber stamp. 
But the country can also hope, first, that 
the discussion will be responsible, not 
twisted by individual headline hunting, and, 
second, that it will end with a massive and 
unmistakable vote of confidence in the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East doctrine. 

The value—and It is a great one—of com- 
ing to Congress on this matter is the oppor- 
tunity for an impressive show of American 
unity in keeping the Middle East free of 
Soviet aggression. Either irresponsible crit- 
icism or a weak vote in favor of the declara- 
tion can kill its effect. 

It is important, we think, that the Ameri- 
can people recognize these important facts 
about the Eisenhower doctrine: 

First, it is not a new departure into un- 
tried fields. We already have commitments 
to defend no less than 45 nations com- 
prising more than 25 percent of the world's 
area and population. Our defense commit- 
ments already involve more than 700 million 
people and 16 million square miles of ter- 
ritory. The Middle East declaration would 
add 10 nations, 2.7 million square miles, 
and 88 million people to that total, if all 
Middle East nations come under it. 

We are, of course, keenly aware as a Nation 
that the purpose of these pacts is peace and 
security. All are defense commitments. 
None pledges any United States support to 
any aggression, even preventive aggression. 
Our overseas military bases are built for 
exactly the same purpose—security, not at- 
tack. In his message to Congress Saturday, 
President Eisenhower emphasized that this 
is true also of the security promise he pro- 
poses to give the Middle East. We need to 
keep emphasizing this truth at every oppor- 
tunity. : 

Second, we need to remember how closely 
the Middle East crisis compares with that of 
Greece and Turkey in 1947. The end of 
British influence there as a result of World 
War II left those countries wide open to 
Communist aggression. Even Mr. Truman's 
bitterest opponents will agree that had he 
not made a declaration of United States in- 
tention to protect that area—and backed it 
up with economic aid—those countries would 
now likely be Red’ satellites. 

The end of British-French influence in the 
Middle East as a result of the attack on 
Egypt has left exactly the same kind of 
power vacuum there. If we don't fill it, 
Russia will—at an eventual cost to the West 
far greater than anything we could possibly 
spend for economic and military aid during 
the next few years. 

Third, Americans who cringe—and under- 
standably so—at a declaration pledging the 
use of United States troops to repel Red 
aggression must realize that outright aggres- 
sion in the Middle East would inevitably 
involve our troops anyway. Europe's econ- 
omy cannot stand without Middle East oil. 
Our allies would, and must, fight any outside 
attempt to cut off that oll. World practi- 
calities being what they. are, we could not 
possibly stay out of such a fight. 

The Eisenhower declaration is a risk care- 
fully calculated to be less than the risk of 
letting an aggressor misjudge our readiness 
to resist aggression. We believe the calcula- 
tion to be correct. 

Critics have pointed out that the declara- 
tion is fuzzy in respect to how we might 
prevent subversion rather than outright ag- 
gression. No specific blueprint Is possible to 
cover such eventualities. But President 
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Eisenhower was certainly correct in saying 
that “indirect aggression” is a danger only 
when there is a threat of direct aggression 
or where economic conditions make commu- 
nism seem attractive. Economic aid, judici- 
ously administered, can help eliminate that 
latter condition. 

President Eisenhower has offered a bold 
and imaginative program to strengthen world 
peace. The need is great. Let the world 
hear the confident voice of America in sup- 
port of this policy. 


Delay In Development of Downtown 
Memorial Plaza in St. Louis, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, the 
people of St. Louis are becoming more 
and more disturbed about the continued 
delay in the development of the down- 
town memorial plaza. 

This concern is well expressed in two 
editorials published in our newspapers 
within the past few days. 

The people of St. Louis, who voted the 
necessary bonds to defray the city’s share 
of this project, are entitled to know just 
what is wrong. A week ago, I asked the 
Acting Administrator of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration in Washington to 
give me a report thereon. I understand 
the report will come shortly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two editorials, the first 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
January 4, 1957, entitled “Let's Get Go- 
ing on the Plaza,” and the second, from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 9, 
1957, entitled “The Plaza on Dead Cen- 
ter,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: g 

{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

January 4, 1957] 
Ler’s GET GOING ON THE PLAZA 

The dòwntown memorial plaza, in spite 
of all the talking on the subject, remains an 
ugly scar across the face of the city. It is 
likely to remain so—perhaps forever—unless 
the several parties concerned, all men of good 
will, come to a speedy understanding. 

A group of civic-minded St. Louisans has 
bid $450,000 for the land, an offer that 
amounts to $1.56 per square foot. 

The Urban Renewal Administration has 
stubbornly refused to accept this, stating 
that the land should be worth $920,000. The 
bureaucrats in Washington point out that 
two churches in the clearance project were 
charged $3.73 per square foot. This figure, 
applied to the balance of the land, is approx- 
imately $920,000. 

The St. Louis civic group, on the other 
hand, has offered more than any other city 
except New York and Washington. Boston 
and Baltimore—in our approximate popula- 
tion bracket—bid $1 and $1.10 per square 
foot, respectively, whereas Detroit and Chi- 
cago bid 45 cents and 50 cents per square foot 
for land clearance projects, compared to the 
St. Louis bid of $1.56. 

The land clearance for redevelopment au- 
thority has had several years to interest 
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other bidders in purchasing the site. No 
others have presented themselves or shown 
an interest in St. Louis progress. 

The law of supply and demand should now 
take effect, in that prices are arrived at not 
so much in what the seller thinks his prop- 
erty is worth, but in what he can get for it. 

Far beyond this, however, we think the 
St. Louisans’ bid should be accepted so that 
the project can proceed. St. Louis has no 
greater need in the downtown area than an 
upper-middle or top-level apartment house 
development, which is precisely what the St. 
Louis group proposes to build. 

In any development of this sort, aimed at 
upper-level income families, a substantial 
portion of the total cost must go into build- 
ing rather than into the land itself. This 
is the pattern which has been followed with 
eminent success in New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and many other cities which have 
faced problems similar to ours in bringing 
worn out areas back from the bottom to the 
top of the ecenomic cycle. 

Most important of all, the group proposes 
to invest their own funds rather than having 
it all Government money. Certainly, such 
an effort should be encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment, especially where the Government 
on many occasions has been willing to sell 
Jand for less than,gcost and give many tax 
benefits in order to encourage private capital 
to do the job which otherwise the Govern- -> 
ment would have to do. 

The value to St. Louis in such a project 
would be perfectly enormous, The tax re- 
ceipts of more than 1,000 upper-income fam- 
ilies in the city, reversing the long-estab- 
lished trend to the suburbs, will be tre- 
mendous. 

The value to the downtown merchants, 
upon whom the city depends largely for its 
revenues, will be inestimable. m 

The improvement of the downtown area 
which has languished seriously, with no 
major building in more than a quarter of 4 
century, will be of great value to every resi- 
dent of greater St. Louis. 

The trend to decentralization, where many 
of the best families and many of the best 
industries have moved from St. Louis to the 
suburbs or entirely out of the area, can be 
arrested by such an upper level project. 

The relatively small 8um of $470,000, which 
represents the difference between the amount: 
the Government thinks it should have but 
cannot get from anybody else, and the figure 
the group feels is the maximum it can pay 
considering its expensive building program, 
should not stand in the way of a project 
which means so much to the future of the 
downtown area of St. Louis, and to all of 
our citizens. 

It is high time for the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration in Washington to take a re- 
alistic attitude toward the very great prob- 
lems of downtown St. Louls, If this project 
should somehow fail, the burden of respon- 
sibility on this group for the continuation 
of a blight in the heart of our main area 
would be very great indeed. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Jan- 
uary 9, 1957] 


THE PLAZA ON DEAD CENTER 


More than 3 years have slipped by since - 
passage of the $1,500,000 plaza bond issue, an 
event hailed by one influential civic leader 
as “the first nail in the coffin of decay." 

While this seemed accurate at the time, 
appearances actually were somewhat deceiv- 
ing—at least insofar as plaza redevelopment 
was concerned. True, all the old eyesores in 
that area have been torn down. But the site 
has been vacant for more than a year, and 
plans for redevelopment are stalled on dead 
center. Why? 

The big difficulty fs price. A $450,000 bid 
was submitted by the Urban Redevelopment 
Corp., a private organization of some 69 St. 
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Louls civic leaders and business firms. The 
agency which handles Federal aid for the 
project thinks this is much too low, and is 
talking in terms of a $920,000 bid as ac- 
ceptable. 

Assuming the $450,000 bid were accepted, 
the mathematics of the project would re- 
quire a substantial rise in the Federal grant 
toward writedown of land acquisition costs— 
perhaps as much as $750,000 above the $1,- 
334,000 already set aside. Naturally the Fed- 
eral authorities want to keep their contribu- 
tion down. But they must also remember 
that their function is to contribute such 
reasonable subsidies as are necessary to help 
get urban renewal started, not to drive the 
sharpest bargain. The fact is that nobody 
else has bid anything for the land; so who 
is to say what it is worth? 

Acceptance of the $450,000 bid also would 
require an increase in the city’s contribution 
of some $73,000. That obstacle should not 
be insurmountable, particularly 1f the Urban 
Redevelopment Corp. were to agree to pick up 
the tab. And under such circumstances it 
certainly should. 

Price aside, the Redevelopment Corp.'s de- 
sire to depart from the officially-approved 
plan created other obstacles. The original 
plan envisioned seven apartment buildings. 
The corporation's proposal of last May was 
for five 15-story buildings containing 1,087 
apartments for middle-income tenants. 
Later the corporation talked in terms of four 
buildings with the same number of apart- 
ments plus an office building. It also wanted 
to close off busy Pine Street, a proposal the 
city plan commission then rejected. Now 
the corporation six smaller build- 
ings, expanded parking facilities and reten- 
tion of Pine Street for traffic. 

Injection of the idea of a commercial struc- 
ture was not likely to make Federal author- 
ities more receptive to the corporation's 
$450,000 bid. If anything, Washington's in- 
clination to hold out for more may haye been 
reinforced. Also St. Louis voters who agreed 
to borrow $1,500,000 through the bond issue 
to defray the city’s share of the project may 
raise an eyebrow or two. They were told that 
this was to be.a middle-income housing de- 
velopment, not a combination housing and 

project. 

The pressing need now is to make the best 
possible use of the cleared ground, and get 
going without further delay. The Redevel- 
opment Corporation, now more than 6% 
years old, ought to be able to freeze its 
planning on a specific project, and perhaps 
the latest plan is final Let us hope so. The 
Land Clearance Agency and the Urban Re- 
newal Agency now should be able elther to 
Teexamine the value they have placed on 
the land, or call for new bids. 

In any case, it is not fair to blame the 
Redevelopment Corporation for failure of the 
Plaza project to move. The Land Clearance 
Agency controls this situation and the Land 
Clearance Agency is responsible. It holds 
title to the land and it enjoys the power to 
force a decision, either to persuade Washing- 
ton to accept the corporations’ bid or to re- 
ject it and see if other redevelopers are in- 
terested. 

Get the plaza off dead center, 


Lessons Hungary Taught the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
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in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Free World Review, vol- 
ume II, fall 1956, by Stephen Sisa en- 
titled “Lessons Hungary Taught the 
World”: 
Lessons HUNGARY TAUGHT THE WORLD 
(By Stephen Sisa) 

The tremor, followed by the volcanic erup- 
tion of the indomitable forces of freedom on 
the Hungarian plains shook the world within 
a few days in a way almost unprecedented. 
Amid the thunders and lightning of Soviet 
tank-fire and the torrents of Hungarian 
blood, a new Phoenix of Liberty emerged 
from beneath the Magyar soil brilliantly ra- 
diating the often forgotten message to man- 
kind: human soul, if filled with pure ideals 
and courage, is still superior to any dark ma- 
terialistic forces of godless evil. The mag- 
nificent yet terrifying spectacle of the Hun- 
garian insurrection set the seizmographs of 
human sentiments into extreme motion 
throughout the world. Feelings of astonish- 
ment and admiration, enthusiasm and anger, 
joy and horror, sorrow and hatred, jubilation 
and mourning blended together creating un- 
bearable tensions that moved human hearts 
all-over the globe. 

Indeed, the drama unfolding before the 
eyes of the world, contains elements that call 
to our minds some unforgettably sublime 
moments of : the tragic fall of Troy 
whose heroic defenders fell victims to treach- 
ery like the heroic city of Budapest invaded 
in the night by an enemy pretending with- 
drawal just a few hours before. It also re- 
calls the Biblical story of David and Goliath 
when we hear of child-heroes destroying 
giant Soviet tanks with primitive weapons, 
their arms stealthened by righteousness of 
their cause. Or was not the people of Buda- 
pest like the Parisians in the early, glorious 
days of the French Revolution marching, 
singing under their tricolors, fighting on the 
barricades and sacrificing themselyes with- 
out fear for the sacred cause of human 
liberty? = 

The stunned world seems unable to under- 
stand, how such an outburst of human 
spirit, inspired by the love of freedom and 
national independence could take place. 
But the main actors of the drama, the 
Hungarians, have no need to search for an 
explanation of the miracle, or to look to 
foreign historical parallels. They are in- 
spired in inflicting a possibly fatal blow upon 
the greatest enemy of mankind by their 
own tragic, yet glorious history. It is not 
for the first time that the Hungarian nation, 
through heroic self-sacrifice, asserted itself 
as the standard bearer of European destiny, 
and by fighting alone and abandoned, 
changed the course of history. To quote 
recent American commentaries: 

“They have been fighting since before they 
were Christians, since the days when they 
came riding into the Danubian valley 
through the Carpathian Mountains from 
Central Asia in the dusk of the ninth 
century * * * The first Hungarians fol- 
lowed the sinking sun toward the West, 
sensing in some dumb manner that their 
future lay in the Lands of the Evening. 
That they were hurried on by the finger of 
providence can be doubted by no one who 
sees history in the light of the Incarnation. 
Their first King, Stephen, received the crown 
from Pope Sylvester II. * * * A light of 
faith in the center of paganism, Hungary 
poured out its blood through the long Mid- 
dle Ages and even beyond. That land of 
Hungary—or, more accurately, the lands of 
the’ holy crown of St. Stephen—stood as 
a shield against the threat from the 
East. * * * 

“In the providence of God, Hungary has 
the historic role of defending Christendom 
against the barbarism that periodically 
threatens it from the East. Her narrow 
plains constitute one of the crossroads of 
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history where single battles have decided 
the course of events for centuries to come. 
There, in the past, the life of Christendom 
has been staked on the prowess of Hungarian 
fighting men and the zeal of Christian faith. 
In our day such an issue has once more been 
met, On the eastern borders of our civiliza- 
tion Bolshevism has organized the negation 
of God on earth. This negation now con- 
fronts Christendom, and Christendom gives 
a confused response. * * * The light of 
faith has indeed flickered low in the West, 
We see too dimly by it. 

“It has fallen to Hungary, at this moment 
to illuminate again the truths by which we 
live. And so desperate is our confusion that 
it has required an act of truly heroic pro- 
portions to attract our attention. Though 
it be occupied; enslaved, abandoned, its 
spirit has shone forth with an intensity that 
has lighted up the darkest corners of our 
society, And the utter abandonment of this 
act of enlightenment carries with it the 
urgent intimation that God perhaps is offer- 
ing Christendom a last chance to be worthy 
of its redemption.” 

Three times in the past millenium has the 
West been threatened by invasions of hordes 
co from the East, and every time the 
obstacle which made the aggressors stumble 
was Hungary. 

The Tartars struck first in 1241-42. They 
overran Hungary, the king of which, Bela Iv, 
had appealed vainly for help to Western 
courts. "From All these places we received 
neither support nor aid, but only words” he 
complained to the Pope later. Yet the Tar- 
tar advance was stopped and the Mongol 
hordes soon retreated to the East behind the 
Carpathian Mountains. 

Shortly after the fall of Constantinople, in 
1456, Sultan Mohammed II of the Turks, 
set out with his immense army to conquer 
the Christian West. He found Europe di- 
vided and weak, but unaided yet unafraid, 
the Hungarians under the leadership of 
Regent John Hunyadi decisively defeated him 
at Nandorfehervar (Belgrade). “Mohammed, 
who wanted to rule the universe alone, came 
amidst much nolse and trumpets and drums, 
amidst great rejoicing, but left sadly and 
despicably in the quiet of night,” wrote a 
contemporary historian. Fighting was re- 
newed only 70 years later and in the coming 
two centuries of wars Hungary never com- 
pletely succumbed to superior Turkish power, 
but despite enormous losses of population 
continued to resist until the invaders were 
finally expelled from the Danubian Basin. 

In 1848, when the ideas of freedom and na- 
tional independence fell upon fertile soll in 
the hearts of Hungarian patriots, the new 
Hungarian Government faced both Austrian 
and Russian imperialism against which the 
whole nation was forced to take up arms. 
In the ensuing War of Independence the 
Magyars performed innumerable feats of 
heroism against two world powers of their 
day and earned the admiration and sympa- 
thy of the United States that received Louis 
Kossuth with open arms, Still Russian Cos- 
sacks crushed Hungarian independence in 
1849 just as Soviet tanks are playing the same 
role today. 

It is not a coincidence that the present 
Hungarian insurrection started under the 
statute of Alexander Petöfi, the greatest Hun- 
garian poet, whose poems written in 1848-49 
Were, and are since inexhaustible sources of 
inspiration for freedom loving Hungarians. 
Russian intervention in 1849 and subsequent 
wars against Russia and the Soviet Union 
conditioned the attitude of the Hungarian 
people toward the oppressors of today. t 

A balance sheet of history will show that 
in the past as well as In the present Hun-, 
gary—in the defense of the West—had risked 


nothing; 
risked little or nothing but profited every-' 
thing. 

An analysis of the present situation will 
not refute such & conclusion: - 
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1. It occurred the first time fn history 
that a totalitarian Communist regime was 
brought to fall by a non-Communist, Op- 
pressed people, without outside help, and as 
a result a free new government was estab- 
lished, No doubt, the revolution in this 
respect was victorious. The ensuing bloody 
crackdown by Soviet armed might was a 
warlike military intervention and aggres- 
sion by an overwhelming power against a 
small nation. 

2. It revealed the complete bankruptcy of 
Communist education in the captive coun- 
tries, or at least in Hungary, since it was the 
indoctrinated youth which touched off the 
insurrection and played the main part in it; 
the same youth whom the Communist mas- 
ters hoped to educate as the elite force of the 
Communist system. S 

3. It illustrated the complete failure of 
the Marxist-Leninist socio-economic system 
and exposed the deceitful propaganda prom- 
ising a paradise for the proletariat, the most 
favored group under communism. Beside 

youth, it was the Hungarian working class 
` which played and still is playing a main role 
in the anti-Communist and anti-Russian 
revolution. 

4. The circumstances in the Hungarian 
insurrection revealed that the satellite 
armies—with the exception of the Czechs— 
are liabilities rather than assets for the 
Kremlin and in case of war almost the entire 
area of Central and East Europe would turn 
into a giant guerrilla territory with partisan 
forces operating against the Red army. 

This premature revelation of an existing 
but so far hidden fact serves, however, as a 
warning for the rulers of the Kremlin against 
such eventualities. In other words, due to 
Western inaction, they will have time for 
making adequate changes in their military 
planning. Precautionary measures, like the 
disarming of the Hungarian and reportedly 
that of the Rumanian army has already 
started, It is, therefore, a false interpreta- 
tion to picture the revelation about the un- 
reliability of the satellite forces as something 
favorable to the West. 

5. The events in Hungary have destroyed 
the carefully bullt-up economic integration 
and coordinated production system among 
the satellites and Soviet Russia and made 
Hungary, for a long time to come, a burden 
for the Soviet Union. The different 5-year 
plans, closely interconnected within the Red 
orbit, suffered almost irreparable damage. 

6. The Hungarian people tore down the de- 
ceiving mask of peaceful coexistence from 
the Muscovites and exposed them more red 
faced and bloody handed than ever. Since 
the end of World War II it happened the first 
time that the Russian army was compelled 
to resort to open aggression, and could not 
play a behind-the- scenes role like in Korea, 
Indochina, Greece, and other places. Soviet 
tanks, Soviet soldiers were and are involved 
in direct action, butchering thousands of 
civilians, including women and children. 
Thus their smiling offensive for peace and 
coexistence came to a catastrophic end, put- 
ting the Kremlin in a most embarrassing 
situation, 

7. As a result of the events in Hungary, 
world opinion became more aroused against 
the Soviet Union than ever before. The blow 
suffered by international communism outside 
the Soviet orbit might prove fatal for the 
entire subversive machinery in the Western 
Hemisphere. Chaos and disintegration is 
more apparent each day among the Com- 
munist rank and file almost everywhere. In 
addition, for many honest but misled liberal 
intellectuals, fellow travelers, and sympathiz- 
ers, the Hungarian insurrection served as 
shocking eye-opener, compelling them to 
agonizing reapprisal of their attitude toward 
Russia and international communism. 

8. The Soviet Union cannot play more so 
effectively the self-proclaimed but unfitting 
role of a champion of anticolonialism among 
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Afro-Asian peoples as she did before, though 
the setback she suffered in this respect is a 
minor one. The appalling attitude of the 
Kremlin did not penetrate into the con- 
science of the Asian masses despite the fact 
that it created growing concern among Afro- 
Asian governments. 

9. It is evident that the Hungarian reyolu- 
tion had an incalculable effect on the Soviet 
Army and the Soviet youth. Desertions in 
Hungary and restlessness among Soviet stu- 
dents and even workers are ominous signs, a 
writing on the wall for the Red masters with- 
in the Kremlin. 

10. The Hungarian rising also proves the 
untenability of the theory that national 
communism can be a substitute for freedom. 
The people of Hungary are revolting against 
any kind of communism. 

Thus Hungarian heroism within an in- 
credible short time accomplished goals which 
were in the West considered as long-range 
objectives, or even as wishful thinkng. How- 
ever, while little Hungary opened a new 
glorious page in her history, the same cannot 
be said about the attitude of the Western 
Big Three. History. will record that: 

1. The free world, including the United 
States, was caught by complete surprise by 
the proportions and dynamism of the Hun- 
garian revolution and self-liberation. Hav- 
ing been gradually conditioned to the idea 
of peaceful coexistence suggesting the final- 
ity of Soviet rule behind the Iron Curtain, 
the West was fully unprepared and unwilling 
to seize this historic opportunity and as- 
sumed a “sitting it out” attitude. 

2. France and Great Britain exploited the 
Hungarian crisis for their own purposes in 
order to secure “perfect timing” for their 
action against Egypt even on the price of 
sealing Hungary's fate. 

3. This country treated the Hungarian in- 
surrection as a local and isolated affair, 
tragic in character, but hardly a cause to as- 
sume major risks for it. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet Union interpreted and handled it— 
correctly—as a conflict of utmost im ce 
for the existence of her satellite orbit. After 
the victorious first phase of the Hungarian 
revolution Moscow was scared. There were a 
few days between October 30 and November 4 
when energetic U. N. pressure, supported by 
the United-States could have brought about 
the Soviet evacuation of Hungary. Such 
steps were never realized and due to Ameri- 
can inaction, the U. N., instead of stepping 
up, actually slowed down its efforts to protect 
Hungary's proclaimed neutrality. 

4. Western inaction, in some circles, even 
veiled disapproval of the armed Hungarian 
insurrection, revealed the shocking but su- 
spected fact, that there is a deep discrepancy 
between Western propaganda and official for- 
eign policy. This had its inevitable reper- 
cussions on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
As a result the moral standing of Western 
powers reached a new low among the captive 
peoples. 

5. The West demonstrated so far that it is 
willing to risk war for Arabian oil, but shuns 
effective action of any kind to save 100 mil- 
lion enslaved Europeans or stop the torrent 
of European blood being shed in the very 
defense of Western ideals. 

6. The free Afro-Asian nations—with few 
honorable exceptions—displayed a disap- 
pointing and morally inexcusable attitude to- 
ward the suffering of H While they 
vehemently condemned Anglo-French-Israeli 
action against Egypt, they refrained to do the 
same when the Soviet Union was involved in 
a much graver aggression. ` By setting double 
moral standards, they were in fact assisting 
Soviet imperialism. 

7. Thus, it becomes more and more evident 
that the U. N. is in danger of becoming a 
convenient tool of Communist-ruled to- 
talitarian powers. If the ruling is in their 
favor, they press for an implementation of 
the ruling, and the democracies follow suit, 
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like Britain, France, and Israel accepted the 
resolution of the General Assembly. If it 
rules against them—as in case of Hungary— 
they ignore the ruling without being pun- 
ished so far. This situation threatens the 
very foundation of the U. N. moral authority. 
The balance sheet above speaks for itself. 
However, the attitude of the United States 
in the crisis needs an additional and final 
note. True to her traditions America gen- 
erously offered haven to a great number of 
Hungarian refugees, It is also pressing reso- 
lutions in the U. N. to condemn Soviet ag- 
gression and oppression. Yet is this all this 
country of Patrick Henry and Abraham Lin- 
coln can offer to a people fighting a desperate 
battle against the greatest enemy of Ameri- 
can security and human freedom? Nobody 
desires an atomic holocaust, but a policy of 
drift is more likely to produce it than a firm 
stand. Peace at any price policy never will 
achieve its purpose. Let us hope that Hun- 
gary’s lesson will not be lost upon us. 


Nature Blesses Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times of October 5, 
1956, as reprinted in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of October 12, 1956. I 
believe the article condenses in a most 
concise manner the rich heritage and 
limitless potential of our great State of 
Minnesota. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

NATURE- BLESSES MINNESOTA—STATE'S RICH, 
Too, IN POLITICAL VIGOR 


Minnesota calls itself the “Land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes,” and that is no exaggera- 
tion. There are 10,000, and more, covering 
4 million watery acres. The State's name, a 
Sioux Indian word, supposedly means 
“cloud-tinted water.” 

But Minnesota is also a land of rich, inten- 
sively cultivated farms; of vast iron mines, 
timber and pulp mills, grain elevators and 
creameries. It is a country of canoe trails, 
transcontinental railroads, and international 
airlines. The business and finance of a 
great part of the inland Northwest center in 
the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The State is a tourist center in summer, a 
land of snow and cold in winter, the most 
northerly of the 48 States, 

More than 3,169,000 persons live in Minne- 
sota. They are an independent-minded, 
thrifty, and progressive lot, Most of the 
population is of Scandinavian and German 
extraction, now intermixed with many other 
nationalities. 

These men and women have a born love 
of politics, but they abhor rigid party regu- 
larity and any show of bossism. The aver- 
age voter crosses party lines at every election 
and refuses to be registered as a Republican 
or Democrat. This is the only State except 
Nebraska where members of the legislature 
are elected without party labels. 

In the State primaries this year the 
Republican and Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Parties were neck and neck in voting 
strength. There was a difference of only 
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more than 600,000. 

In area, Minnesota Is one of the big States. 
It measures 406 miles from north to south, 
and 358 miles wide. Its territory is greater 
than’ that of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont combined. 

The source of the Mississippi River is in 
Itasca State Park. Countless tourists recall 
jumping across. the Mississippi, where it be- 
girts its long trip to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Red River of the North is the only 
river that flows northward out of the United 
States; its waters eventually reach Hudson 
Bay. 

Glacial action during the ice ages was 
responsible for carving out many of the re- 
gion's lakes and river systems. 

While Minnesota did not become a Terri- 
tory until 1849—it attained statehood in 
1853—it was reached by French explorers 
only a few decades after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock. 

In 1868 Nicholas Perrot built a fort on 
Lake Pepin. He claimed the Territory for 
the King of France. Later the title passed 
to Spain, then to England, and finally the 
United States. : 

It was not until 1862.that the last serious 
Indian uprising was put down in Minnesota 
and the full rush of immigration came to 
populate the farms, raise towns and cities, 
cut the forests, build railroads. 

Today more than one-third of Minneso- 
ta's population is concentrated in three 
metropolitan areas centering in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth. As in other parts 
of the country, the farm population has 
been declining as laborsaving machinery 
reduces the need for manpower. 

Minnesota has a diversified economy. It 
is among the Nation’s top States in value 
of farm products and livestock, and No. 1 
in butter production. Most of the country’s 
raw iron comes from the mines of the Mesabi 
range. Forest products exceed $100 million 
in annual value. Summer tourist enter- 
tainment is another $100 million business. 

The Twin Cities are the business, finance, 
and transportation center of a territory 
reaching west to the Rocky Mountains. 

Education, health, welfare, and religion re- 
ceive great attention. The University of 
Minnesota, with more than 25,000 students 
on three campuses, is among the country's 

. There are numerous liberal arts 
colleges. Rochester has the world-famous 
Mayo Clinic. Foreign potentates, American 
millionaires, farmers, and working men bring 
their health problems to the great clinic, 
which grew from the work of a brother team 
of two country doctors. 

In northern Minnesota, on the Mesabi 
Range, another monument to scientific re- 
search of another kind was recently dedi- 
cated. This is a $190 mililon taconite proc- 
essing plant at Silver Bay on Lake Superior. 
It is the first of several big projects for ex- 
tracting iron particles from taconite, a stone 
harder than granite. 

It was once expected that the Mesabi 
Range would become a ghost region when its 
high-grade ore deposits were exhausted. But 
the Minnesota school of mines found meth- 
ods of extracting ore from taconite, of which 
the range has billions of tons. Now, the 
iron-mining industry looks forward to con- 
tinued prosperity. 

Minnesotans have never been afraid to ex- 
periment with new ideas in industry, gov- 
ernment, education, or politics. It is a 
stronghold of rural cooperative organizations 
that process and market farm products, buy 
supplies for their members, produce elgctric 
power, and run insurance companies. 

This was among the first few States to 
modernize mental health practices and 
change asylums into hospitals. It was one 
of the first midwest States to break away 
from the traditions of isolationism and elect 
public officials with an‘ international view- 
point. 
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Woodrow Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by the Honorable Bernard M. 
Baruch on the occasion of the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson. 

President Wilson and Mr. Baruch were 
close associates, and no one can speak 
with more authority and knowledge of 
President Wilson. This article deserves 
to be made a part of the historical record 
of this great President. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine of 
December 23, 1956] 

THE WILSONIAN LEGACY For Us AS WILSON’S 
CENTENNIAL Is OBSERVED, His PASSION FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS, LIBERTY AND DIGNITY RE- 
MAINS AN INSPIRATION TO THE WORLD 


(By Bernard M. Baruch) 


This Friday marks the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Woodrow Wilson, 28th President 
of the United States. During this centen- 
nial year, his life and career in all their many 
aspects have been reviewed, restudied and 
Teassessed throughout the world. Schools, 
colleges and learned societies; labor, busi- 
ness and professional groups; civic, religious, 
petriotic and veterans’ organizations have 
sponsored programs to honor his memory. 
In so doing they have been given an oppor- 
tunity to examine the sources of his great- 
ness and find in his life lessons, inspiration 
and example for today and tomorrow. For 
Woodrow Wilson, who was laid to rest be- 
neath the soaring valuts of Washington 
Cathedral nearly 33 years ago, is one of the 
most luminous figures of our time. ` 

He had a powerful intellect, a broad erudi- 

tion, a golden eloquence, a determined wlll, 
But above all, he had a purity of character 
which nothing could corrupt—not power, 
not glory, not bitter disappointment. It is 
this character which endures, surviving the 
man who possessed it, his age, his world, his 
language. 
Woodrow Wilson was that rarest of human 
beings—a truly civilized man. A truly civil- 
ized man has learned to govern the mean 
and ignoble instincts with which nature 
burdens us. He tries to restrain in the world 
about him the greed, the callousness, the 
brutality which account for the bulk of 
mankind's woes. He rejects the jungle law 
of the survival of the fittest and answers 
gladly, “Yea,” to the question, “Am I my 
brother's keeper?” 

How many such men are there? 

We may boast of our material progress. 
We may glory in our ability to tame na- 
ture and unlock the secrets of the universe, 
But until we have learned to master our- 
selves and create an ordered society, until we 
employ our talents for the enrichment of 
human life, never for its destruction or de- 
basement, we are not truly civilized men. 

Perhaps the major influence on Woodrow 
‘Wilson's character was religion. The son and 
grandson of ministers, he was devoted to his 
church and lived by its strict moral tenets. 
Yet he was no narrow sectarian. He felt as 
one with men of all religious persuasions 
who embraced the fundamental moral prin- 
ciples which at root make all religions one, 
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His spiritual convictions and moral stand- 
ards were reflected as clearly in his public 
life as in his private conduct. His principles 
of education, politics, and diplomacy, the 
causes he championed from Princeton to Ver- 
sailles—and his whole-souled commitment to 
democracy—had their roots in his religious 
Taith. 

He believed democracy to be but the exten- 
sion of the ethical principles of religión. “If 
I did not believe that the moral judgment 
would be the last judgment, the final judg- 
ment, in the minds of men as well as the 
tribunal of God,” he wrote, “I could not be- 
lieve in popular government.” 

He felt that we Americans were chosen to 
be “the custodians of the spirit of righteous- 
ness, of the spirit of equal-handed justice, 
of the spirit of hope.” He knew America's 
greatness to be based not upon our size, our 
strength, eur wealth, but upon our belief in 
liberty and our “deep passion for the rights 
of man.” If we ever lose this we will have 
lost the “title deeds to our own nationality.” 

Human rights, human dignity, human free- 
dom—these are the phrases which ring forth 
in his utterances. Freedom to him was the 
supreme blessing of man, Democratic gov- 
ernment was superior to all others because 
it gave men the greatest measure of indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Individual liberty—the words are insepara- 
ble. The individual, Wilson said, is the first 
fact of liberty. There can be no corporate 
liberty, he pointed out. “Liberty belongs to 
the individual or it does not exist.” 

This is a truth which we are in danger of 
forgetting. Ours is an age when increasingly 
we think and act in terms of blocs and 
groups. The pressure of these groups steadily 

es our individuality and independence. 
is an age when Increasingly we turn to 
government for ald in solving the complex 
problems of modern society. But govern- 
ment can do only so much. It can never 
replace individual self-reliance and initiative, 
which are the keys to progress, Nor can it 
provide the individual sense of moral respon- 
sibility which is the basis of a just and en- 
during society. 

Devoted as he was to liberty, Wilson under- 
stood that “liberty is not itself government.” 
“In the wrong hands, in hands unpracticed, 
undisciplined, it is incompatible with goy- 
ernment,” he warned. Democracy is more 
than a form of government. “It is a form of 
character * * *. It follows upon the long 
discipline which gives a people self-posses- 
sion, self-mastery, the habit of order, and 
peace and common counsel, and a reverence 
for law.” That is why it is, as he knew, the 
most difficult form of government, It must 
be accompanied by self-discipline and the 
spirit of reason. It cannot be bestowed upon 
a people; it certainly cannot be imposed upon 
them. They must win it and deserve it. It 
cannot even be taken by them and effectively 
used if they are not sufficiently prepared and 
mature. 

This is a fact which nations newly come 
to independence and those aspiring to it 
should remember. If they are to satisfy their 
thirst for freedom, their hunger for a better 
way of life, they must not be blinded by 
frustration and resentment, or be lured by 
false promises into the grip of masters more 
ruthless than any they have ever known. 

Woodrow Wilson insisted that democracy’s 
duties are as imperative as its privileges. Its 
foremost command is self-restraint, which is 
another way of saying regard for our fellow 
man and concern for the general interest. 
This is especially so in times of peril, such 
as these. The freedoms we cherish are secure 
only as long as we can discipline ourselves 
to do whatever their defense requires. 

Liberty, Wilson knew, is never secure and 
democratic institutions, as he wrote, “are 
never done; they are, like the living tissue, 
always amaking.” Reform, he knew, was 
essential. But reform, to be effective and 
enduring, must be practical. It must be in- 
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spired by noble ideals and new ideas, but 
measured always against mundane considera- 
tions. A cardinal lesson of Woodrow Wilson's 
life is that idealism and realism are not in 
conflict. They are essential to each other, if 
humanity is to progress. The idealist un- 
checked by realism must lead his people 
astray. The realist without ideals must end 
in cynicism and stagnation. For all his ideal- 
ism, for all his vision, for all his aspirations, 
Woodrow Wilson knew that progress comes 
in slow stages. He had no patience with 
utopians, with sentimentalists, with theorists 
who sought to remake a world they did not 
understand. Of one such theorist, Karl Marx, 
he wrote, “I know of no man who has more 
corrupted the thinking of the world * * *.” 

It was Wilson's practical idealism which 
enabled him as Governor of New Jersey and 
as President to shape a reform program 
which, for breadth, imagination,. effective- 
ness and permanence, is unmatched in our 
history, Wilson's new freedom brought a 
revival in American social, economic and 
political life of the ethical considerations 
which are the foundations of both religion 
and democracy, 

America was sorely in need of such a re- 
vival when Wilson became President. For a 
generation, she had tolerated much that was 
crude and heartless in a race to “lay * * * 
up * * * treasures upon earth.” Wilson 
with his high conceptions of what America 

- ought to be and his Calvinist sense of duty— 
the noblest spur to ambition—solight to 
turn back this flood of materialism. He saw 
politics as an opportunity for the service 
which both his religious and his democratic 
faith demanded of him. 

We need more men like Wilson in politics, 
men who have something to give, not those 
who have something to get. F 

Politics in a democracy is a process of com- 
promise, Wilson compromised often and 
without embarrassment—but never on prin- 
ciple. For the things ín which he believed, 
he was prepared to fight; and with what 
courage he could fight. It took courage to 
fight snobbery and privilege at Princeton, to 
defy the political bosses of New Jersey, to 
stand as firmly as he did on such questions 
as the 8-hour day, Mexico, neutrality. 
His name was synonymous with courage as he 
faced the tenacious leaders of the Old World 
at Paris, as he fought his dogged opponents 
in the Senate. And always he took his case 
to the people over the heads of trustees, 
politicians, prime ministers. He is a re- 
minder to us that ideals are not enough— 
we must have the will to fight for them. 

All the qualities which account for Wil- 
son's greatness—his strength of character, 
his imagination and intelligence, his cour- 
age and realism and idealism—were brought 
into sharpest focus by the war and the quest 
for peace. Here was the challenge of his- 
tory. He metit. Here was the test of great- 
ness. He passed it, 

Under Wilson's leadership, America turned 
from the task of perfecting democracy to the 
infinitely more difficult task of defending it. 
It is tronic that he who abhorred war should 
have proved so expert in conducting it. Yet 
Wlison fought the war for more than mili- 
tery victory. He fought for enduring peace, 
which is something quite apart from the 
triumph of arms. He knew that the strug- 
gle in its deepest meaning was not over 
national boundaries or rivalries or the quest 
for power, but, as he put it, for “the sal- 
vation of mankind.” He believed this from 
the depth of his soul and could express this 
truth with the eloquence and fervor of the 
Prophets. Thus he could inspire men every- 
where, and help them to see beyond the death 
and destruction to a time when war might 
be banished; when justice, not force; when 
compassion, not hate; when reason, not prej- 
udice, would prevail among nations and when 
all men would be free to fulfill their mortal 
potentialities. 
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Woodrow Wilson understood that in this 
modern world, war could no longer be iso- 
lated, belligerents quarantined. “The broth- 
erhood of mankind,” he declared, could no 
longer be a “fair but empty phrase; it must 
be given a structure of force and reality.” 

He sought to provide that structure in the 
League of Nations, Moreover, he dared to do 
what few statesmen have had the courage 
to do—to introduce ethics into international 
affairs and to insist that the conduct of na- 
tions as well as men be governed by law. 
Such concept of a moral and legal order 
among nations is no more unrealistic than 
the Ten Commandments. Such a concept of 
law, based upon morality, is as necessary to 
prevent anarchy in the society of nations 
as it is in the society of men. 

This concept must prevail if the world is 
ever again to know real peace, if men are ever 
to dare to lay aside their arms, if the pow- 
er of the atom is ever to be used for the im- 
provement, rather than the destruction, of 
life. 

Alter 2 World Wars, after Korea, after a 
decade of cold war, we still seek what Wilson 
sought—a “reign of law based on the con- 
sent of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” That reign 
of law can exist only when there is the force 
to maintain it—which is why Wilson_refused 
to abandon article X of the League Cove- 
nant with its guaranty of independence and 
territorial integrity—and which is why we 
must continue to insist that any agreement 
on the control of atomic energy and disarma- 
ment be accompanied by iron-clad provisions 
for inspection, control and punishment of 
transgressors, 

The rejection of the League of Nations was 
tragic—for Wilson, in personal terms, but 
infinitely more so for the world. Yet his- 
tory has vindicated him, and his countrymen 
in the end have justified his faith in them. 
Today we lead the free world in the perilous 
quest for peace. In the Middle East the dogs 
of war strain at their leashes. Behind the 
Tron Curtain freedom cries out that it still 
lives as it struggles bare-handed against its 
Red iron yoke. The western alliance is 
strained. Now as never before, America must 
be wise, patient, and strong. 

The future is freighted with unspeakable 
danger and with radiant promise. Men have 
the power to incinerate the world, or to bring 
to its every corner peace and plenty. If 
we can recapture the spirit of Woodrow Wil- 
son—tif men can civilize their own hearts— 
we can yet attain freedom for all men in a 
world safe for mankind. 


The Crusade for Human Decency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Crusaders for Human De- 
cency,” written by Richard Lloyd Jones, 
and published in the Tulsa Tribune of 
November 24, 1956. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRUSADERS FOR HUMAN DECENCY 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

What ls civilization? Is there such a thing 

today? That is the question that is now put 
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squarely up to the United Nations, What is 
the U. N. answer? 

According to the ancient traditions of hu- 
man behavior, civilized people do not invite 
murderers into the family parlor. When a 
man willfully takes a life, commits murder, 
we do not eulogize him or subsidize him, 
But according to the new codes-of conduct, 
the criminal becomes the recipient of cor- 
diality. And the more human beings he kills, 
the more appalling his record of bestial bru- 
tality, the more we stand in awe of him and 
wonder how much money it is going to take 
to keep him from bringing his massacres 
over into our homes. 

Eyewitnesses to the Budapest massacres re- 
port that it is impossible to describe the con- 
summate horror of the murdered masses. 
Bruised and bleeding bodies are strewn all 
over the pavements of Budapest's boulevards 
and avenues. More than 25 thousand Hun- 
garians have been butchered because they 
committed the high offense of loving their 
country and earnestly seeking to live in peace 
in their homes. 

How they chose to live was rione of Rus- 
sia’s business. But Russia made it her dia- 
bolical business to rule and rob these peo< 
ple and destroy them. And we Americans 
are on the list of Russia’s planned crusade 
of slaughter. 

This frightful experience has nauseated 
the whole world. At last the Russians at 
Moscow have carried their violations of all 
human decencies so far that not a single 
nation in the United Nations Assembly has 
# word to say in defense of the Russians. 

The State of Wisconsin sent one of its 
ablest citizens to the United States Senate, 
That was Wisconsin’s right and duty. But 
because he revealed the infamies of the So- 
viet contemplations he was censored by his 
Senate colleagues and at the suggestion of 
the White House itself. At long last it is no 
longer popular to apologize for the politi- 
cians who condone the massacre method of 
government. Wisconsin is one of our sov- 
ereign States. Its people have the same 
right as New York or Texas, Virginia or Ver- 
mont, to send to the United States Senate 
any citizen they may choose to have repre- 
serit them. Wisconsin elected JosgerH R. 
MCCARTHY. And he was punished for reveal< 
ing the cruel arrogance and murderous con- 
templations of the communistic forces that 
are directed by the Kremlin at Moscow. 

Two years from now the people of Wiscon- 
sin will return JoszpH R. McCarray to the 
Senate. Don't doubt that. The United 
States needs McCarrny. 

This Hungarian outrage has revealed the 
frailty of our so-called foreign policy. 
Assessing our taxpayers, we have squandered 
billions in trying to buy the friendships of 
governments that were reputed to be our 
allies. James R. Conant, in Germany, and 
Winthrop Aldrich, in London, are examples 
of what might just as well not have been 
there. Eisenhower himself has expressed 
disappointment in their consummate stu- 
pidity and incompetence. All Conant and 
Aldrich seem to know is to tax the folks back 
home some more. Then dish it out to the 
governments that invite the butchers of 
Moscow into their political parlors. 

The real patriotism is beginning to be re- 
vealed in the performances of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy and such of his colleagues as JENNER, 
of Indiana; KNowLAND, of California; EAST- 
LAND, Of Mississippi; Dimksen, of Illinois, 
and others. 

Innocent, home-loving Hungarians are 
crushed with grief and terror as they wit- 
ness their countrymen tortured and mur- 
dered by the Russian beasts, The Russians 
who sit in the United Nations chambers are 
as alien to human decency as the black 
leopard among the beasts of the jungle. 
And we sit down with them, we confer with 
them. We give their embassy 75 of our 
policemen to protect them from any harm, 
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They are interested in protecting no one 
from harm. 

Knowing the inhumanity, the base bru- 
talities of the Russian delegates in the 
United Nations, Senator McCartuy of Wis- 
consin has been protesting their presence in 
the council of so-called civilized nations. 
In that protest he should have had the 
ardent support of our President. McCartuyr 
has the ardent support of the American 
people who are outraged at the infamies of 
the massacred people of Hungary. The 
American people are with McCartHy, let no 
one in Washington doubt that. 

Senator Wui1amM F. KNowtann, Republi- 
can leader of the United States Senate, has 
declared that the free world, which means 
the civilized nations of the world, should 
eject Russia from the United Nations. High 
time. s 

Senator KNOowLAND, of California, declares 
we should condemm the Soviet Union as 
an aggressor, as an imposer of Communist 
tyranny by force. He insists that the United 
Nations should expel the Soviet Union from 
its organization. 

The American Legion commander, W. C. 
Daniel, called for an indictment of Russia 
for its human butcheries in Hungary and 
Poland. Daniel said, “It is time Uncle Sam 
stopped being Uncle Sap and for American 
diplomats to stop trying to buy immunity 
from terror and torture.” 

There is provision in the U. N. Charter that 
takes care of the Russian situation in Hun- 
gary today. The Russians have consistently 
violated the charter ever since the U. N, was 
founded. Article 6 of the U. N. Charter pro- 
vides that a member that has persistently 
violated the principles contained in the char- 
ter may be expelled from the organization. 

Now, if ever, the massacre in Poland and 
the wholesale murders of Hungary are prov- 
ocations enough to make the offender an 
Outlaw before the world. Is there a civilized 
world left? 

The danger that confronts us and all the 


decent people on earth has not yet aroused, 


the indignation of our own Government to 


the point that it will reveal the courage and | 


the wisdom of joining forces with such pa- 
triotic statesmen as McCarTHY and break off 
all diplomatic relations with the most brutal, 
diabolical tyrant the world has ever known. 

The intolerable brutality in- Hungary re- 
veals the issue the whole world now must 
face. Our own Congress must enlist with its 
Own crusaders who seek to salvage human 
decency. The White House itself can no 
longer ignore the master foes of Russian in- 
famy. The Moscow butchers are now the 
outlaws of the world. No country can be 
called civilized that condones them. 

When he was in the White House Herbert 
“Hoover would not allow the Russian Embassy 
to be occupied. He said the killers in the 
Kremlin were not fit to be recognized. They 
are less fit now than then. The crimes of 
Hungary are reason enough for President 
Eisenhower to send the Kremlin outfit back 
to Moscow. They are not fit to sit in the 
Political parlors of civilized people. 


Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLE 
OF MICHIGAN ¢ 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, January 22, marks the 39th anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Ukrainian national people. It is, there- 
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fore, appropriate to call the attention 
of the Members to this significant fact 
and to remind them that the people of 
Ukraine, no less than other enslaved 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, are still 
passionately longing for their freedom 
and independence from Soviet commu- 
nism. It is an interesting fact that, 
when the Hungarian revolt broke out 
last October, many of the Soviet occupa- 
tion troops stationed in Hungary at that 
time were of Ukrainian origin. A sub- 
stantial number of them are believed to 
have defected and gone over to the side 
of the revolutionaries with their guns 
and ammunition. 

This one example shows that the peo- 
ple of Ukraine can still be counted on 
the side of freedom’s cause. When the 
day of liberation comes, as come it surely 
will, the movement for self-determina- 
tion will spread to the Ukraine whose 
people have not forgotten their historic 
traditions or their glorious moment of 
independence in 1918-20. It is well for 
all of us to recognize the significance of 
this date and to again express our con- 
viction that freedom will one day return 
to the Ukrainian people as well as their 
enslaved neighbors. 


z 


Christianity, Patriotism, and the Myth of 
National Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker in our 
foreign policy discussions today there 
appears to be a careless and indiscrimi- 
nate use of the term “national commu- 
nism.” The term is an exceedingly odd 
combination when for years it has been 
known that communism is no respecter 
of nations, and this includes the same 
communism Tito subscribes to. 

It is most unfortunate that some of 
our so-called experts on foreign policy 
expose themselves to this grave error of 
attempting to wed the pure and natural 
force of patriotic nationalism with com- 
munism. In an address commemorat- 
ing 1,000 years of Christianity in 
Ukraine, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who is 
professor of Soviet economics in the 
graduate school of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and also national chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, shows how the two formidable 
and compatible forces of Christian faith 
and patriotism are at work behind the 
Iron Curtain, opposing not only com- 
munism but Muscovite colonialism and 
imperialism. 

This address was delivered at St. Pat- 
rick’s auditorium in Washington, D. C. 
Appearing on the same program were 
the Honorable Howard Pyle, assistant to 
the President; Dr. Edward M. O'Connor, 
former Displaced Persons Commissioner; 
and, as master of ceremonies, Mr. Jo- 
seph Le Sawyer, who is vice president of 
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the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. M 
I commend this address to the careful 
reading of the Members for its sound 
analysis and logical distinctions regard- 
ing the major trends in the Communist 
colonial empire, and have requested that 
it be printed in full in the RECORD: 
CHRISTIANITY, PATRIOTISM, AND THE MYTH OF 
NATIONAL CoMMUNISM—COMMEMORATIVE 
ProcraM, 1,000 YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
UKRAINE 
(Address by Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, professor 
of Soviet economics, Graduate School, 
Georgetown University, chairman, Ukrai- 
nian Congress Committee of America) 


In view of present developments in East- 
ern Europe, there could not be a more appro- 
priate occasion, a more propitious moment, to 
celebrate the continuous and striking event 
of 1,000 years of Christianity in Ukraine than 
now. Whether one turns to Poland or to 
Hungary or to any of the other captive coun- 
tries, one invariably finds the resistance of 
the people to the imperialistic Communist 
yoke and their invincible struggle to regain 
national independence and sovereignty in- 
timately associated and allied—in fact, 
blended—with the forces of religious faith 
and allegiance. In the two Catholic countries 
of Poland and Hungary, it is little wonder that 
the strong popular will has led in its most 
recent expression to the release of Cardinals 
Wyszynski and Mindzenty. It is no wonder 
that with prompt and. compassionate care, 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, issued an en- 
cyclical on October 28, urging public sup- 
plications for “peace based on justice for the 
people of Hungary * * * and likewise the 
other peoples of Eastern Europe.” 

Four. years ago His Holiness issued two 
similar encyclicals in specific relation to the 
tragedy of the 40 million Ukrainian nation 
and the martyrdom of the faithful in the 
liquidated Ukrainian Catholic Church, In 
Orientales Omnes and Orientales Ecclesias, 
the Holy Father exhorted Catholics and 
Christians everywhere to embrace in their 
prayers. these early victims of Russian Com- 
munist imperialism and genocide. 

This succession of events suggests a pat- 
tern of evolving history and, indeed, an un- 
mistakable and intelligible pattern does exist 
for us to draw certain basic and fundamental 
lessons for sober thought and action in the 
present. Without a grasp, a firm under- 
standing, of this historical pattern of our 
times, we shall only continue to drift on the 
aimless waves of transient hope and glee, 
alternated with despair, as we persist in 
viewing events in Poland, Hungary, and else- 
where in the Russian Communist colonial 
empire with isolated and empirically obtuse 
glimpses. Without a clear perception of the 
traditional and ultimately determining 
forces at work in this most tyrannical em- 
pire of recorded history, we shall fail to do 
moral and political service to ourselves as 
well as to the enslaved millions, not to men- 
tion the values of our civilization about 
which we unceasingly verbalize and place 
nominal credence in. In short, our failure 
to view the total picture of events and de- 
velopments in the Communist empire will 
continue to reveal itself in all sorts of mis- 
leading abstractions, such as satellite states, 
independent or national communism, and 
the like, and also in frustrated action which 
is tantamount to perilous inaction itself, 
as unfortunately seen today in our practical 
relations with the patriots of Hungary and 
Poland, 


BASIC OUTLINES OF THE TOTAL PICTURE 


The basic outlines of this total picture 
show that the same forces operating for good 
or evil in Hungary or Poland have long been, 
and today are, very much at work in Ukraine 
and in many of the other non-Russian na- 
tions held captive in the base empire known ' 
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as the Soviet Union. The long tradition of 
the Christian faith, its principles and ideals, 
marks the history of Ukraine as it does that 
of Poland or Hungary. Since its foundation 
with the holy baptism of Saint Olga, princess 
of Ukraine, in 955 A. D., in the capital of 
Kiev, the Christian faith has constituted the 
very core of the national faith of the Ukrain- 
ian people in their many struggles over the 
centuries to preserve and to restore their 


independence, sovereignty, and self-govern-' 


ment. No period in the long history of the 
Ukrainian nation was without this alliance 
of Christianity and patriotism, which we 
summarize In the phrase of “Love of God and 
country”; nor is it today. The nationalist 
patriot of Hungary, Poland, Ukraine, Lithu~- 
ania, Slovakia, or any other captive Chris- 
tian nation behind the Iron Curtain is fired 
with this love as we are in America. He is, 
by tradition and valor, our firm ally in the 
cause of freedom today. It is he, who symbo- 
lizes the natural and historically founded 
alliance of Christian faith and patriotism, 
that deserves the fullest measure of our 
moral and physical support. 

These two traditional and dominant forces 
in Eastern Europe are the chief sources of 
opposition and resistance to the hegemony 
of Russian Communist colonialism. They 
are operative not only in the so-called satel- 
lite area but also in the broad non-Russian 
periphery of the Soviet Union. They are 
forces that, sadly enough, from the posture 
of our free maneuver we have not even be- 
gun to harness for the cause of world free- 
dom. We are at a point of history today 
where it is indispensable for us to know and 
appreciatively understand the history of all 
of Eastern Europe rather than just a part of 
it. The part, whether it be Hungary or Po- 
land, has been affected and shaped by the 
whole of this history down to present day. 
In point of fact, with the mortal threat to 
our own national existence being centered in 
Moscow, it becomes even more important for 
us to delve into the nations immediately sur- 
rounding this base of Communist imperial- 
ism and colonialism. 

How the whole of this history in our times 
has affected and shaped the parts can be best 
seen in the 36-year experience of the Ukrain- 
ian nation with the foreign yoke of Russian 
communism. Led by the-forces of Christian 
faith and patriotic nationalism, this largest 
and richest non-Russian nation in Eastern 

regained its independence in 1918, 
only to lose it again in a couple of years un- 
der the first tide of Russian Communist im- 
perialism. It was one of the first victims of 
Russian Communist colonialism, but it has 
one of the longest experiences with this men- 
ace to Western civilization. As one of the im- 
posing real possibilities of contem his- 
tory, had this largest and richest non-Russian 
nation been aided and assistedin maintaining 
its independence, it would certainly not be 
our lot today to mourn the deaths of the 
patriots of Hungary, Poland, and other non- 
Russian nations which later suffered the 
same fate as Ukraine. We can still profit by 
understanding this significant real possibil- 
ity, not merely from hindsight but now by 
foresight. If Ukraine was the necessary 
springboard for the imperialist expansion of 
Russian communism, it follows also that its 
liberation and independence are necessary 
for the collapse of Russian Communist im- 
perialism and for the enduring freedom of 
Hungary, Poland, and the other captive non- 
Russian nations. 

Slogans in the Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings underscored the reality of Russian 
Communist colonialism and imperialism and 
demanded, “Russkie, go home.” Although 
more geographically imbedded in Moscow's 
colonial empire, Ukraine has long been the 
scene of similar slogans and uprisings. In 
the 1920's it produced the first experiment 
with so-called national or independent com- 
munism, only to have found this to be a 
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colossal illusion. In its proper time and 
with the aid of native quislings, Moscow 
answered the Christian and patriotic de- 
mands of the Ukrainian people with purges, 


blood baths, a ghastly manmade famine 


decimating close to 5 million lives, and the 
liquidation of the Ukrainian Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church. Without friendly aid 
from the outside, no less an understanding 
of their early fight for world freedom, this 
Christian nation paid its heavy price of 
patriotic martyrdom. We can properly ask 
now: “Will a similar price have to be paid 
by the Catholic nations of Hungary and 
Poland in similar absence of friendly aid 
from the outside?” 

The bestiality of Communist vengeance 
has already placed Hungary’s Magyarovar 
and its mass massacre of men, women, and 
children alongside of Poland’s Katyn and 
Ukraine's Vinnitsa. Will it be afforded the 
time and opportunity to extend itself into 
other spheres of the Hungarian and Polish 
nations? The Ukrainian experience shows 
that this is the automatic sequel to the un- 
aided upsurgence of national patriotism and 
heroism. Bloody purges and massacres in 
the 1930's, the genocide of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in the 1940's, with 10 bish- 
ops arrested or killed, 3,600 priests jailed, 
executed, or deported, and over 4,000 
churches desecrated, and mass murders in 
this decade in the slave-labor camps about 
Kingir disclose only in part the depth and 
breadth of bestial Communist vengeance 
and chicanery once the opportunity is lost 
to deepen the inroads made by the heroism 
and patriotism of the enslaved peoples, 

Today, the Hungarian and Polish patriots 
are not alone in their fight against the co- 
lonialism and im of Moscow. The 
inextinguishable forces of Christian faith 
and national patriotism are aflame near the 
very heart of the Russian Communist em- 
pire itself. Last March and May, the patriots 


of Christian Georgia seized the occasion of- 


destalinization to revolt against colonial 
Moscow and were subdued by Russian tanks 
and guns. The Ukrainian underground, 
which has led many revolts and uprisings In 
Vorkuta and elsewhere, continues its sabo- 
tage activities against the colonial masters 
of Moscow, as witness the wreckings of Rus- 
sian troop trains between Lviv and Kiev last 
April and May. Despite the fact that ge- 
ography in the form of proximity to the 
heart of the Russian Communist empire 
places greater difficulty upon these patriots 
in Ukraine, Georgia, and Lithuania to wage 
their fight for national freedom, nevertheless 
from long experience with Russian totali- 
tarian tyranny their fight is carried on with 
courage and skill, Their fight springs from 
the same sources of Christian faith and 
patriotic nationalism which we witness to- 
day in Hungary and Poland. It isa fight not 
for the phantasm of independent or national 
communism: it is a patriotic, Christian, and 
anti-Communist fight for true national inde- 
prndence and political and economic free- 
om. 


THE PHANTASM OF INDEPENDENT OR NATIONAL 
COMMUNISM 

Independent or national communism ts in 
truth à phantasm. We would do a great 
disservice to the cause of world freedom if in 
our thoughts and actions, we should seek to 
ally the nationalist and patriotic forces in 
these captive countries with communism into 
this fantastic hybrid called national or in- 
dependent communism. Ideologically, it is 
without meaning, for doctrinal communism 
is internationalist in character and poisonous 
to the natural springs of love for God and 
country. Historically, it is foollsh, for if 
we use Tito as an example, let us not forget 
that Communist-dictated Yugoslavia is not 
a nation, nor by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion Could one classify Tito himself as a 
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patriot or nationalist in our sense of the 
term. 

Thirty years ago, the Shumskys, Skrip- 
niks, and Khylovyis in Ukraine learned by 
death that the Communist strategem, “so- 
cialist in content, national in form,” is the 
means leading to the death of a nation. 
Yet, we find today many in this country 
falling for this same slogan when they speak 
or write about thé phantasm of independ- 
ent or national communism. The Titos, 
Gromulkas, and Nagys in Europe today bear 
as much love for their respective nations as 
Stalin did for his native Georgia. Their 
aim is not true national independence, for 
their personal power, including Tito’s, ulti- 
mately rests on the continued existence of 
the Soviet Union, in which most of them 
were trained and bred. Instead, their aim 
is to perpetuate their power on the basis of a 
greater equality on the board of directors 
of the world Communist enterprise that up 
till now has been dominated by the Russian 
colonial imperialists. The nationalist and 
patriotic pressures from within and the con- 
tinued insecure’ rule by committee in Mos- 
cow have furnished the occasion for the 
present expression of this aim. Like Tito, 
they harbor undying devotion to the com- 
munization of the world and, as Tito, they 
will serve the objectives of Moscow in Asia 
and Africa. 

The notion of independent or national 
communism is as misleading as that of “the 
satellite states.” Despite the nominal facade 
of “People’s democracies,” Hungary, Poland, 
Bulgaria and the others are as captive as 
Ukraine and the other non-Russian nations 
in the Soviet Union. This truth has been 
stressed by many for some time, but evi- 
dently for its deep imprint it requires bloody 
events such as we are witnessing today in 
Hungary. In truth, Hungary is under no 
new aggression by Moscow. As was amply 
shown by the remarkable findings of the Se- 
lect House Committee To Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression, Hungary, as indeed all 
of the captive countries both within and 
outside of the Soviet Union, has been under 
constant aggression by Moscow. The armed 
conflict at the moment is only a physical 
stress of this aggression. But, unfortunately, 
even this is required for many to under- 
stand that the principle of nonintervention 
which the vocal representatives of the Com- 
munist regimes flagrantly abuse in the coun- 
cils of the United Nations and elsewhere, 
has no meaning anywhere in the vast Rus- 
sian Communist empire, 

THE UNITED STATES AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


These events in Eastern Europe, fired by 
the dominant forces of Christian allegiance 
and patriotic nationalism, pose many op- 
portunities for the United States as the 
leading power in the cause of freedom. A 
chain reaction to the events in Hungary 
extending into Ukraine, and beyond in the 
Soviet Union, would undoubtedly result in 
the collapse of the entire Russian Com- 
munist empire. This is one of the greatest 
fears motivating the present physical as- 
sault of Moscow against Hungary. Certainly 
not beyond the realm of real and practical 
possibility, this tremendous opportunity, if 
it were realized, would in itself guarantee 
the prevention of any global war in our 
time. A wide generalization of the events 
in Hungary and Poland, ably supported by 
the free world, would unquestionably rock 
the very foundations of the imperial Moscow 
dictatorship. But are we prepared to meet 
and seize these historic opportunities fur- 
nished by the heroism and blood of modern 
patriotic revolutionaries fighting for the 
cause of national freedom? 3 

Those of us who for years have urged 
that the only alternative open to us is not 
the mirage of peaceful coexistence with the 
implacable enemy of Russian Communist 
imperialism but an implemented policy of 
national liberation, can now take full com- 
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fort in the truth of our position. The policy 
of our Government on liberation has 
greatly rustained in these few years the 
hopes and wills of the captive peoples for 
their national freedom and independence. 
But it appears that we are now entering a 
decisive phase where the hopes and wills as 
expressed by these enslaved peoples call for 
more concrete and practical measures on 
our part, if these opportunities to stave off 
World War IN and to defeat Russian Com- 
munist imperialism are not to be lost. 

With regard to Hungary, our Government 
should press immediately for a United Na- 
tions police force in that country, to be fol- 
lowed by free and unfettered elections, The 
reality of such a step cannot but breed salu- 
tary effects either in the U. N. itself or in 
Eastern Europe. We should now begin to re- 
examine all the imaginative and concrete 
ideas that have been advanced these past 
few years in the recommendations of the 
Select House Committee To Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression, in the Sarnoff memo- 
randum, in the writings of a number of per- 
sons and groups on liberation and on the 
weapons of patriotic nationalism and re- 
ligion behind the Iron Curtain, in the ex- 
planations of the Kersten amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act. Had some of these 
ideas been heeded, rather than the fantasies 
of the Kennanists in our Government, for 
whom there is a seeming finality about the 
capitivity of the East European nations, we 
would today be in a forceful position to meet 
and seize the opportunity presented to the 
free world by the patriots of Hungary. 

Our policy sights in relation to the Soviet 
Union must now be focused sharply on the 
forces of religious resistance and patriotic 
nationalism throughout all of the Russian 
Communist Empire, We must be prepared 
even for the possibility of a symphony of 
dissent and rebellion extending into Ukraine 
and the Caucasus. By maintaining and pur- 
suing a single standard of action girder to 
anticolonialism and anti-imperialism any- 
where, we stand to cement, on the one hand, 
our friendship with all like-minded nations 
in the free world, particularly in Asia and 
Africa, and to intensify, on the other hand, 
the causes of dissolution of the Russian 
Communist Empire, the chief and sole threat 
to the security of our own Nation. In-this, 
our friends will be found everywhere, in the 
Church of the Catacombs in Ukraine, in the 
political undergrounds both within and out- 
side the Soviet Union, everywhere that the 
patriot dwells. “Love of God and country," 
not the myth of independent or national 
communism, is the spirit rocking the uneasy 
structure of the Russian Communist Empire 
today. It is this spirit that we must foster, 
protect, and seize upon in what can well be 
the next phase—the coming defeat of com- 
munism. 


Tito Is Not Wanted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Tito Not Wanted,” 
Published in the Newark, N. J., Advocate, 
of January 12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Trro Not WANTED 

A great many Americans—Catholics all, 
and millfons of their fellow citizews—have 
long resented our Government's support of 
Marshal Tito’s Communist regime (to the 
tune of over a billion dollars since 1949). 

They view this assistance to the Yugoslav 
tyrant not only as an imposition on their 
pocketbooks but also and especially as an In- 
jury done to their sense of justice and de- 
cency, as a betrayal of America’s noblest prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

They fail to see how this Nation can claim 
to be the champion of human rights every- 
where and yet at the same time subsidize a 
regime guilty of monstrous oppression the 
equal of anything that goes on behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

They believe that, whatever advantage may 
come to the West from Tito’s opposition to 
Moscow, the end does not justify the means. 

When, therefore, it was rumored that the 
administration plans to invite Tito for a visit 
to our shores, they were outraged and ap- 
palled. Outraged, that insult should now 
be added to injury. Appalled at the thought 
that their President would be called upon 
to shake the blood-stained hand of a foe of 
human dignity, decency, and liberty, and 
then offer him the hospitality of that symbol 
of freedom and democracy—the White House. 
They were outraged and appalled that the 
United States would foster the fiction that 
Tito is a member-in-good-standing of the 
free world, acceptable as a guest in the so- 
ciety of decent men. A 

Hence, through various organizations and 
as individuals, they voiced a mighty, nation- 
wide protest. If, misled by short-sighted 
advisers, President Eisenhower really has 
been toying with the idea of playing host to 
the Red marshal, we hope that he will heed 
this mass protest. Indeed, if he would com- 
ply fully with the wishes of a vast portion of 
the electorate, he will put away not only 
the welcome mat but also the checkbook. 


Program Adopted by the Membership of 
the Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, January 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude resolutions adopted by the Nation- 
wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture, 
and Labor on Import-Export Policy in 
opposition to United States membership 
in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, Also the group’s opposition to the 
State Department's bilateral voluntary 
agreement with Japan to control textile 
imports and their support of quota legis- 
lation to regulate imports and to protect 
American industry from excessive for- 
eign competition. 

PROGRAM ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE OF INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE, LABOR ON IMPORT- 
Export POLICY, JANUARY 9, 1957 
The following program was presented for 

approval by the membership of the Nation- 

wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture, 
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and Labor on Import-Export Policy, meeting 
in Washington, D. C., January 9, 1957: 

1. Opposition to the approval by Congress 
of United States membership in the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation known as the 
OTC. 
` Reasons for opposition: 

(a) Under the OTC the Department of 
State could soon cut the last restraining 
leash held by Congress on complete execu- 
tive domination of both the tariff and trade 
policies of this country and the administra- 
tion of laws relating to them. 

(b) Approval of the OTC would legalize 
GATT by indirection without submission of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
itself to Congress. , 

(c) The OTC bill cannot be amended effec- 
tively by Congress to assure retention by 
Congress of its power to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States. No amend- 
ment of the Articles of Agreement of the OTO 
would be possible since that would repre- 
sent unilateral action by the United States, 
and no reservation would be valid unless it 
were written into the Articles of Agreement. 

2. Support import quota legislation, based 
on a combination of tariff and quota, de- 
signed to promote a sharing of the domestic 
market with imports under rules established 
by Congress. 

The objectives would be to— 

(a) Offer to imports a fair share of our 
market. 5 

(b) Assure domestic industry, agriculture, 
and labor freedom from excessive low-wage 
competition from abroad, thus encouraging 
economic expansion at home, plant renewal, 
product development, consumer advertising, 
and incressing employment without fear of 
losing the fruits of these efforts to a ramp- 
ant import invasion. 

(c) Hold out to other countries that nar- 
row the wage gap between their industries 
and ours an enlarged share of our market 
for any product in which such wage in- 
creases may occur. 

3. Support legislation that will return to 
Congress its authority to regulate foreign 
commerce freed of executive domination and 
usurpation. 

4. Support the promotion of legislation 
that will make more effective, expeditious, 
and certain the administration of the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921. 

5. Condemnation of the type of under- 
standing or arrangement that has been 
sought with Japan by the Department of 
State under which Japan would unilaterally 
limit its exports of cotton goods to this 
country, on the grounds that the reciprocal - 
obligations assumed by the State Depart- 
ment in such arrangements are outside the 
law, represent further unjustifiable en- 
croachment of the executive, particularly 
the Department of State, upon the consti- 
tutional function of Congress, are at best 
enforceable only by the use of threats and 
strong-arm methods that will arouse ill will 
both here and abroad, and represent an 
excursion into a no man’s land of special 
favors to domestic groups of questionable 
political purposes. 


Abbeville, La., High School Band To 
Participate in the Inaugural Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
refer to the very high honor that has 
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been paid the Abbeville, La., High School 
Band, from my congressional district, 
which has been selected to participate 
in the Presidential inaugural parade 
next Monday. 

This capable and popular 87-piece 
band will come to Washington at the 
invitation of Hon. Harold E. Stassen, 
special assistant to the President, who 
heard the band when he attended the 
eighth annual Louisiana Dairy Festival 
and Fair in Abbeville last October and 
told Mayor Roy R. Theriot of that city 
that the group should play for the 
inaugural. In due course of time ar- 
rangements were made for the band to 
represent Louisiana in the inaugural 
parade. 

To finance this memorable trip, the 
justly proud citizens of Abbeville staged 
a successful campaign for the raising of 
the $8,000 necessary. A series of bene- 
fit projects followed, featured by a $10 
a plate testimonial banquet honoring 
the band, with Louisiana Republican 
National Committeeman John Minor 
Wisdom as principal speaker. 

The young musicians will arrive here 
early Sunday and after attendance at 
church services will begin a busy round 
of activities including sightseeing and 
other events, preceding the inaugural. 
A tour of the Capitol is planned for Tues- 
day before the members of the party 
leave at noon. Some stops en route to 
and from Washington are scheduled for 
the presentation of concerts, 

‘Those making the trip to Washington 
with the band and Director Anthony 
Fontana will include, Mayor Theriot; Mr. 
W. G. Bazar, music supervisor of Ver- 
milion Parish—County; Mr. L. J. Berry, 
principal of Abbeville High School; Mr. 
Joe Choate, of the Abbeville Meridional, 
representing the press; and the band 
chaperones who are Mrs. Howard Hollier, 
Mrs. Alpheus Sellers, Mrs. Charles Pi- 
azza, Jr., Mrs. E. M. Stokes, Miss Mazie 
Gisclair, Mrs./Abel Landry, Mrs. Clemile 
Thibodeaux, nurse, Mrs. Walter Bert- 
rand, Mr. Howard Hollier, Mr. Vic 
Schriefer, and Mr. Dudley Dubois. 

The roster of band members follows: 

Larry J. Baudoin, Michael Bazar, Edna 
Bertrand, Virgie Bertrand, Dionise Bou- 
dreaux, Jackie Britt, Cludette Broussard, 
Donavon Broussard, Eugene Broussard, 
Rosa Nel Broussard, Ruby Broussard, 
Wayne Broussard, Wesley Broussard, 
Willie Broussard, Rosalie Cain, Nettie 
Campbell, Donald Chauvin, John Daspit, 
Patricia d’Augereau, Henry Delino, Inez 
Detraz, Patrick Dore, Glenn Dubois, Judy 
Fleming, Daniel Frederick, Katherine 
Fusilier, Frances Gisclair, Jeffrey Guidry, 
Gordon Haseman, Clifford Hebert, Elaine 
Hebert, Gene Hebert, Steve Hebert, 
Carol Henry, Glenda Hollier, Kent Hun- 
gerford, Robert Jones, Dorothy Kelly, 
James Kitchell, Paul LaBauve, John 
Emery Landry, Judy Landry, Phyllis 
Landry, Dorothy LeBlanc, E. Kent Le- 
Blanc, Leewood LeBlanc, Leonard Le- 
Blanc, Nedley Leger, Kenneth LeMaire, 
Bobby Meaux, Roy Miguez, Audrey Mon- 
tet, John Morin, Calvin Mouton, Harold 
Mouton, Lorena Mouton, Mary Musu- 
meche, Claudette Nugier, Jerry Olds, 
Jackie O'Neil, Donne Lee Piazza, Carrol 
Pontiff, Lionel Primeaux, Jr., Verna 
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Primeaux, Glenn Richardson, Douglas 
Romero, Eugene Romero, Jr.» Weston 
Romero, Brenda Roy, Karen Russo, Judy 
Schexnaider, Margaret Schriefer, Russel 
Sellers, Krabben Sellers, Ruth Sellers, 
Donn Stansbury, Elizabeth Stokes, Gary 
Theall, Clemile Thibodeaux, Joseph Thi- 
bodeaux, Jane Touchet, Donald Toups, 
Denery Trahan, Waynoka West. 


An Editor Views Congressional Junkets as 
Worthwhile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the country hold Congress re- 
sponsible for the wise appropriation of 
funds used in the administration of af- 
fairs of the United States both at home 
and abroad, but it is a rare occasion 
that a congressional committee makes a 
trip to the scene of the program in- 
volved to doublecheck the use of those 
funds without someone raising the cry 
of “congressional junket.” 

Therefore it is refreshing when one 
of our editors presents his readers with 
a sensible, down-to-earth viewpoint 
with respect to the efforts of congres- 
sional committees in attempting to in- 
sure utmost efficiency and economy in 
handling these tax funds. 

The Bay City Times, published in my 
hometown, has presented a very fine edi- 
torial on this subject and I would rec- 
ommend it for your reading and filing 
for future use the next time someone 
raises the question of so-called congres- 
sional junkets. The editorial follows: 

Any dull day around Washington is likely 
to find a columnist calling attention to the 
oversea junkets taken by Members of Con- 
gress at the expense of the poor old tax- 
payers. 

It is the custom among certain of the 
Capital gossip writers to work up a high 
state of indignation because Congress insists 
on keeping the amounts spent on thé tours a 
secret. They also call attention of the tax- 
payers to the wives and other kinfolk of the 
Senators and Representatives who go along 
on these tours. 

We take a dim view of any unreasonable 
secrecy in the conduct of public business, 
but this idea of Congressmen traveling to 
every corner of the globe is one which should 
not be discouraged. 

Ever since World War II the spending of 
tax dollars abroad has gone on at a breath- 
taking rate. Appropriations for various 
kinds of foreign aid have run into the bil- 
lions—many billions. And the end is not 
in sight. 

Executive agencies make the recommenda- 
tions for foreign spending and they can 
justify almost any kind of an appropriation. 

In setting aside money for domestic op- 
erations, the Members of Congress generally 
can see what is being done with the cash. 
But it is a different matter when the tax 
dollars are to be spent on the other side of 
& large ocean. 

Left to themselves, the executive agencies 
are likely to become a bit careless with the 
taxpayers’ cash. 
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The only way the Congress can, get an 
on-the-spot report on how the money is 
being spent is to send a few members on 
a junket to make inquiries and observa- 
tions. 

The record will show that, In many in- 
stances, these tours are followed by some 
rather sharp changes in the methods of car- 
rying on Uncle Sam's business abroad. 

Even without haying the official figures 
on the cost of the junkets, we would guess 
that the taxpayer gets his money back in 
the form of savings on foreign-aid programs. 


A Postman Bows Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the editorial 
from the Daily Times of Mamaroneck, 
concerning Postman Bob Morton's long 
and faithful service to his community. 

Bob Morton has won the respect of 
his fellow men by devotion to duty, and 
he has won hosts of friends by reason 
of his fine character and his genuine 
thoughtfulness and regard for others. 


In a very definite sense he represents 
thousands of his colleagues in the Post 
Office Department who carry out their 
rounds over the years with dependability 
and perseverance. Communities all 
through the United States are very proud 
of men like Bob Morton, who, while dif- 
fering in their personalities and philoso- 
phies are nevertheless bound together by 
a strong sense of loyalty to their de- 
partment and to their country. 

The following editorial sums up the 
superb qualities of Bob Morton, of Larch- 
mont, but it also speaks high praise for 
our postmen the country over. I am 
pleased to include it. in the RECORD. 

A POSTMAN Bows OUT 


It was with a sad heart that 68-year-old 
Bob Morton trudged back to the Larchmont 
Post Office Thursday after completing his 
postal rounds of Howell Park and Larchmont 
Knolls. 

For more than three decades, the faithful 
postman had made his regular visits with 
mail for the householders he had served for 
32 long years. This was the day of his re- 
tirement—a retirement forced upon him by 
age and not by his own desires, 

Bob Morton is a man who truly loved his 
job. He is also a man who is truly beloved 
by those he seryed and by those with whom 
he worked. 

As a tribute to his loyalty, devotion, and 
the high respect in which he is held by his 
fellow workers, Bob will be the guest Thurs- 
day at a testimonial dinner in his honor; a 
dinner in which his friends along the route 
will also have a share. 

Bob has been a second father to the 56 em- 
ployees of the Larchmont Post Office, ac- 
cording to Postmaster Lane who, too, ex- 

regret at losing the man who had 
served 3 years beyond the time he qualified 
for retirement. 

“Think of the Ten Commandments and 
you have Bob Morton,” Mr. Lane added. 
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To his many friends along the mail route, 
Bob was known as the gentleman with the 
“$10 bow” and the “IOU smile." 

Always courteous, kind, humble, Bob had 
still another quality which endeared him to 
those he served. He was obliging to an ex- 
treme. 

On many occasions, Bob has returned from 
a hard day's rounds, only to trudge back to 
one of his friends along the route with an 
anxiously awaited letter from a sick relative, 
a son in the service, which arrived after he 
had left on his morning's stint. 

As is to be e , Bob is an active 
church worker. He is a devoted father, and 
&s such takes justifiable pride in his son, Dr. 
Robert F. Morton, a surgeon on the staff of 
the Harlem Hospital, whom he put through 
13 years of college. 

Bob, in his retirement, can look back on 
more than three decades of happy associa- 
tions; on 32 years of work well done. 

In the years which lie ahead—and we hope 
there will be many—he can be sure of one 
thing. He will never lack a friend, 


The Late Honorable Percy Priest 
SPEECH 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on all occa- 
sions like this it is usual to use super- 
latives in paying tribute to a departed 
colleague. We are moved to say the 
very best when a person whom we have 
known and are close to is taken from 
us. But the thing that troubles me today 
is that there are no superlatives ade- 
quate to describe this truly fine man, 
Percy Priest. Some words have lost 
part of their strength by use for men 
who were indeed good and able, but still 
of lesser stature than PERCY PRIEST. 
Even the superlatives fail us when we 
try to express what we who had the 
privilege of working with and knowing 
so godly a man felt toward him. As a 
legislator, he was capable, smart, able 
to grasp difficult situations and deal with 
them effectively. He had no superior in 
this House. When it came to his ability 
to include within the circle of his friends 
and loved ones every person of whatever 
rank or station or color or party, I think 
I have never known his equal. 

He was a man of kindliness and true 
nobility of character. Along with his 
steadfastness of purpose went an unfail- 
ing cheerfulness, even gaiety. He was 
strong, but always with gentleness. 
No one could talk with Percy PRIEST, or 
even meet him casually, without feeling 
better. The flowers seemed to bloom 
More brightly and people smiled when 
Percy spoke to them as he went by. 

His passing is, of course, a great loss 
to our country, as well as to his State 
and to his party. But to everyone who 
knew Percy Prussr it is, first of all, a 
Personal loss—as if one of his own im- 
mediate loved ones had been taken. 
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The best tribute we can pay to his 
memory is not with halting words; it is 
to try, with our more limited capabilities, 
to emulate him. I think we can hear his 
Master saying to us, “Go and do thou 
likewise.” 

My very deepest sympathy goes to his 
wife and family. 


Joseph K. Carson, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon and the Nation lost a devoted 
public servant when Joseph K. Carson, 
Jr., died last December 20. Joe Carson 
served as mayor of my native city of 
Portland for two terms during the tem- 
pestuous depression years, from 1933 to 
1941, and is well known in our Nation’s 
Capitol as a former member of the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

Joe Carson was a friend to all who 
knew him, and I had the honor of cam- 
paigning with him in 1954 when he was 
the Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Oregon. Later Joe Carson went on to 
serve in the Oregon State senate. I am 
proud that he was appointed to fill my 
seat in that chamber. 

Joe Carson had a distinguished war 
record in both world wars and left the 
Army in 1945 as a colonel. He also 
served his fellow veterans as the Oregon 
department commander of the American 
Legion in 1941-42, and was only recently 
installed as president of the Pearl Har- 
bor Last Man’s Club on December 7, 
1956. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a tribute and farewell to 
Col. Joseph K. Carson which appeared 
in the January 1957 issue of the Oregon 
Legionnaire by P. F. Freeman, together 
with a sketch of Joe Carson's illustrious 
career. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAREWELL TO COMRADE JOE CARSON 
(By P. F. Freeman, member of the Pearl Har- 
bor Last Man’s Club of which Joe Carson 
was just installed as enor on Decem- 

ber 7, 1956) 

The Lord hath said: “Blessed are the pure 
in heart; for they shall see God.” 

When the shades of night were drawn, 
known only to a Supreme Commander, a sol- 
dier, scholar and statesman heard and an- 
swered a final command—the command to 
join the Lord's celestial band in that realm 
where all is peace, and where pains of earth 
are forgotten. 

Thin is the veil separating earthly life from 
that of the eternal. Short being the span 
of time on earth, our friend and comrade, the 
late Joseph Kirtley Carson, Jr., has journeyed 
on to that realm of everlasting life. With 
the flight of time his earthly exploits, gra- 
cious deeds and words of wisdom will remain 
a fond memory in the minds of those who are 
left to mourn his passing. The least to be 
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sald “During his stay on earth, ‘Joe’ Carson 
was considered a person of high integrity, 
moral » and defender of rightful 
justice.” 

When an object of identification is once 
cast to the four winds, colleagues of long ac- 
quaintance will stand with bowed heads in 
silent remembrance of one, who during life, 
was a trusted leader. Beautiful is the 
thought that all shall meet in a heavenly 
land. Satisfying is the thought that our 
comrade is answering reveille and joining the 
ranks of a Lord’s immortal army along with 
those comrades who have passed on before as 
a line is formed on a camping ground in that 
realm of eternity, where earthy controversies 
are forgotten. 

May the Lord extend blessings to those who 
are left to mourn the passing of a beloved 
one. Sincere is the sympathy extended by 
the members of the Pearl Harbor Last Man's 
Club, the officers and members of St. Johns 
Post 98, American Legion. 

As final tribute to our friend and comrade, 
Joseph K. Carson, Jr., let his own words ex- 
press that which was closest to his heart 
during earthly life. Quote: “When my day 
on earth is ended, may my better deeds be re- 
membered, and my political affiliations be 
only a matter of record.” 

“The lamp of the Lord will guide him.” 


Taps: Past DEPARTMENT COMMANDER JOE 
Carson, JR. 


Past Department Commander Joseph Kart- 
ley Carson, Jr., ex-mayor of Portland and 
ex-member of the United States Maritime 
Commission, who served the American Le- 
gion in 1941-42, died Thursday, December 
20, at his home in Portland. 

Past Department Commander Carson had 
been ill about 2 months but had put in a 
full day at his law office the day before his 
death, attributed to a coronary thrombosis. 
He had served as mayor of Portland from 
1933 to 1941 when he returned to private law 
practice. He served in World War I and 
World War II, leaving the Army in 1945 as 
a colonel. 

Best known by his countless friends as 
“Joe,” he rivaled ex-Mayor George L. Baker, 
one of the greatest showmen in American 
municipal politics, in public affection. In 
those, 8 years that he proved to be an able 
executive, whose friendly grin on a cherub- 
like face never dimmed, although his ad- 
ministration was served during the depth 
of the depression. Your editor was honored 
by Past Department Commander Carson 
when asked to serve on his public relations 
committee and all of his comrades in the 
American Legion regret the unexpected death 
of their past department commander at the 
early death age of 65. 


Testimony of Hon. Emanuel Celler, of 
New York, Before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursđay, January 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following tes- 
timony given by me before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Wednesday, January 16, 1957: 


I wish to thank you for the opportunity 
this committee has given me to express my 
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views on the so-called Eisenhower plan for 
the Middle East area. I have welcomed this 
opportunity because for years now L have 
had a special and active interest in the de- 
velopment of that region and it is my fear 
that the plan outlined by the President may 
and can be used as an oversimplification of 
one of the most complex problems that face 
us today. 

I wish to start.off by saying that it is well 
for the United States to place the Soviet 
Union, as well as the rest of the world, on 
notice that the Middle East area is of active 
and vital concern to its national security. 
This was a belated conclusion on the part of 
the administration. It was obvious to many 
of us when Soviet arms over a year ago 
started pouring into Egypt that we had 
failed to see the significance of Soviet pene- 
tration. With 1 step forward and 2 steps 
back, Secretary Dulles, in the handling of 
the Suez seizure by Egypt, succeeded only 
in convincing the American public and the 
world that the United States was not se- 
riously interested in a region which, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower now has pointed out, bears 
directly upon the safety of western survival. 

I do not wish to belabor the points of non- 
feasance on the part of our administration, 
but the public estimates made by both Mr, 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles on the Suez sit- 
uation and the penetration of Soviet infiu- 
ence in that area have direct bearing on the 
resolution now before us. A year ago Mr. 
Dulles said, “The problem of the Suez has 
been successfully resolved.” He listed the 
evacuation of the British among the events 
which, he said, made the Suez situation bet- 
ter and brighter. And in April the Presi- 
dent detailed Suez as one place where we 
were winning the cold war. 

Permit me also the luxury of quoting a few 


instances of the clouded crystal ball as- 


Time magazine peered into it. On January 3, 
1955: “Dulles is the man of 1954 because, in 
the decisive areas of international politics, 
he played the year’s most effective role. 8.8 
Regionally, 1954's greatest area of success for 
American diplomacy and the man who runs 
it was the Middle East. * * * After decades 
of dispute, the status of the Suez Canal area 
was settled more firmly than ever before.” 

And on August 6, 1955, Time reported: 
“The United States had speculated that 
Egypt's Nasser might seize the Suez Canal 
in retaliation but State Department did not 
rate the chances very high.” 

On July 30, 1956: “On the broad chess- 
board of international diplomacy, the United 
States moved decisively last week in a gambit 
that took the breath of professionals for its 
daring and won the assent of kibitzers for its. 
intrinsic rightness.” Might I still quote from 
Time magazine, “John Foster Dulles advised 
Egypt's President Gamal Abdel Nasser that 
the United States is no longer interested in 
building the $1,3 billion Aswan High Dam. 
The risk of Soviet penetration was no greater 
than the risk of having Nasser go on with his 
fast-and-loose game in the precarious Middle 
East. It was highly possible that Chess- 
master Dulles had his opponents in check.” 

Then, of course, it is difficult to forget the 
use of the peace theme in a recent campaign. 
Now we are faced with a delayed reaction on 
the part of the administration. But I fear 
that again we are not being asked to look 
at the whole picture and see it whole. Can 
we realistically divorce the problem of Soviet 
penetration, or the possibility of overt Soviet 
aggression in the Middle East, from the 
regional problems, which problems are being 
used by the Soviet Union as a lever for its 
entrance into that area? The division is 
made in the proposal before us betwen overt 
Soviet aggression and the problems of Suez 
and the Arab-Israeli dispute. No such divi- 
sion can be made. 

Moreover, it has seemed to me—and I know 
that my viewpoint is shared by millions of 
our constituents—that the administration 
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has never made clear what it means when it 
uses the term “ on.” History does not 
begin at any set hour of the day; it is a 
stream that flows around many bends. What 
was the, provocation that led to the inter- 
vention of England and France in the Suez? 
What was the provocation that led to the 
Israeli intervention? Was not the seizure of 
the Suez by the Egyptian Government, with- 
out notice, in itself an act of aggression? 
Was not the failure of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to guarantee free access to all nations 
an act of aggression? Were not the border 
raids by fadayeen, the ignoring by Egypt of 
the United Nations resolution demanding 
free access to Suez to Israel, acts of aggres- 
sion? The United Nations has never clari- 
fied, nor has the administration lent its col- 
lective mind to an examination of what con- 
stitutes aggression. 

The Suez and the Arab-Israeli dispute, we 
are told, are to be left to the United Nations. 
Until the United Nations has means of en- 
forcing its resolutions, has means of acting 
to stem the defiance of these resolutions, the 
United Nations can play no greater role than 
moral persuasion permits it. The United 
Nations was able to prevent the extension of 
the war in Egypt only because England, 
France, and Israel voluntarily accepted its 
resolution; but it could not end the Soviet 
aggression against Hungary. It could not 
make Nasser live up to the terms of clear- 
ance of the canal, which was not to be de- 
pendent on the withdrawal of foreign troops, 
but upon the actual order of cease fire. It 
has been heipless to stop the fadayeen raids 
against Israel. It has been impotent in forc- 
ing the puppet government of Hungary to 
accept the presence of United Nations ob- 
servers. When Egypt denied transit through 
the Suez Canal to Israeli ships, sent com- 
mando raids into Israel, and violated the 
Treaty of Constantinople, the United Nations 
could not act. Even now, it is impossible 
for the United Nations to negotiate with 
Nasser. It is Nasser who sets the terms and 
the United Nations police force is there on 
suffrance of the Egyptian dictator. 

The United States cannot then leave the 
decision on these important matters (which 
must be United States responsibility) up to 
the United Nations. That is ducking re- 
sponsibility. The United States will now 
have discharged its full responsibility by 
saying we “stand behind the United Na- 
tions” for the U. N. can only be as strong 
or weak as the United States chooses to 
make it. To say “Let the U. N. do it” is 
our policy, is, in a way, to avoid making 
hard and difficult decisions. It is passing 
the buck, 

Viscount Cherwell, nuclear scientist, In the 
House of Lords recently sought to dispel 
exaggerated notions of the great power of 
the United Nations. He said: “In the As- 
sembly, 5 percent of the world’s population 
can carry the day against the other 95 per- 
cent and 10 percent could claim a two-thirds 
majority. * * * Half the population of the 
world is represented by 4 delegates, the other 
half by 75. Some are the most highly edu- 
cated and civilized countries on the planet. 
The inhabitants of others can scarcely read 
or write. * * * The vote of 400 million 
(East) Indians or 160 million Americans is 
equated to the vote of 4 million Bolivians.” 

As for the U. N, police force in Egypt, “it 
* * * could be swept away by 1 brigade 
of Israelis and probably even by 2 or 3 
divisions of Egyptians.” To be of any use, 
a U.N. police force would have to be strong- 
er than any nation or combination of na- 
tions. What sort of force would be re- 
quired to turn Russia out of Hungary, of 
America out of Formosa, should the Afro- 
Asian bloc, voting with the Latin American 
or the Iron Curtain countries, secure an As- 
sembly vote to this effect? 

Small wonder the New Yorker calls the 
United Nations the “United Notions.” 
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How, then, can these problems which af- 
fect the entire world—these problems of 
Suez and Arab-Israeli relationships—be left 
to the United Nations when they constitute 
the tinderbox from which world conflagra- 
tion can start? The Arab-Israeli dispute is 
obstructed by a Soviet veto in the Security 
Council and in the General Assembly we 
have the Arab-Afro-Asia-Soviet bloc form- 
ing a coalition to frustrate the best of in- 
tentions. How far from simple this prob- 
lem is when we consider that the United 
Nations presses Israel to withdraw from 
Sharn el Sheikh in the Sinai Peninsula, 
It was here that the Israelis stopped the 
batteries which shelled United States and 
British vessels in the Gulf of Aqaba. Can 
we stop communism from literally walking 
into the Middle East if, with Communist 
weapons, the Egyptians control the Guif of 
Aqaba which becomes significant as an al- 
ternate route to the Suez? 

True, the Soviet Union will be placed on 
notice by this resolution that the United 
States is determined to protect its national 
security in the area of the Middle East. But 
this constitutes only one step, and it is no 
more than that. This we must recognize 
lest smugness overtake-us in the mistaken 
belief that we have devised a policy rather 
than having made just s beginning toward 
reaching a realistic coordinated policy which 
includes all these variants, 

I call the Eisenhower plan only a begin- 
ning, and this the Congress will surely rec- 
ognize. What part do we play in assuring 
that all nations shall have access to the 
canal and the straits of Aquaba? What role 
do we play in insuring that the Arab world 
will recognize and acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the state of Israel? Let us not for- 
get that in that region the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute—if I can use so weak a word—is of 
greater immensity to them than any poten- 
tial Soviet threat. 

The plan is only a beginning toward a 
workable policy. But we realize that we are 
only to take actual notice, through the de- 
ployment of troops to the Middle East, when 
there are overt acts of aggression by the 
Soviet Union or a Soviet dominated coun- 
try. It leaves out of consideration com- 
pletely the problem attendant upon sub- 
verted governments. Once a government has 
been subverted, and there is the usual Soviet 
putsch, we can can hardly expect that it 
will ask for our aid against Soviet domina- 
tion. 

How clearly this matter of oversimplifica- 
tion stands out when we consider the Mid- 
dle East itself. We are dealing here with 
nations of diverse composition, economically, 
socially, culturally. Yemen and Jordan, 
for example, are hardly viable states, de- 
pendent as they are upon foreign govern- 
ment subsidies. Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
despite the enormous oil royalties which they 
receive annually, are, as far as the people 
themselves are concerned, underdeveloped 
to a point of misery. In most of the Middle 
East area, frankly the enemies of the United 
States are ignorance, fear, corruption, 
poverty. 

At this point T wish to direct the attention 
of the Committee to some facts which I 
believe will have total relevance to the ex- 
amination of the proposal before it. 

The Arab countries receive a total of $83.8 
million each month from the petroleum in- 
dustries in the form of royalties, taxes, or 
other payments. Saudi Arabia, based on 
1955 figures, will have received each month 
during 1956 the equivalent of about $24 
million, in dollars, pounds, and francs, paid 
to it by Aramco which is owned by Standard 
of New Jersey, Standard of California, the 
Texas Co., and Socony-Mobil. In other 
words, American companies contributed 
totally to this figure. _« 
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Iraq will haye received, in the year 1956, 
approximately §18 million per month from 
the petroleum industries, 23.75 percent of 
which is from American petroleum interests. 
Iran will have received about $13 million per 
month, 40 percent of which comes from the 
American oil industry. 

Kuwait will have received $25 million each 
month of the year 1956 from the petroleum 
industry, 50 percent of which is American, 
Quatar will have received about $3 million 
per month, 23.75 percent coming from Amer- 
ican petroleum interests. 

Bahrein will have received approximately 
$800,000 each month during 1956 from the 
petroleum industry, all of it derived from 
American interests. 

The total received by these four countries 
is almost a billion dollars 9 year. k 

Egypt has a degree of political maturity 
lacking in such countries as Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, or Yemen. Again, it is only a be- 

g because it leaves out of account the 
various rivalries that exist among the Arab 
nations themselves. The one note of unity, 
and the only note of unity, exists in their 
attitude toward Israel. In the Middle East 
we find one country oriented toward the 
West, politically mature, a practicing democ- 
racy, with skilled technologists, a managerial 


class, and a background of science and ex-. 


perimentation—which is Israel. 

I note that King Ibn Saud will visit with 
the President. In discussing the conditions 
of his country with him, he can determine 
how much of oll royalties are used for the 
betterment of Saudi Arabia economically, 
It is well, however, for the President to hear 
first-hand reports from the heads of these 
governments and it would not be amiss for 
the administration to invite the Prime Min- 
ister of Israel, Dayid Ben-Gurion, likewise, 
to give firsthand reports of the fears. and 
the tensions in the Middle East. 

I should like to quote from U. S. News & 
World Report which, after all, cannot be 
said to be unfriendly to the administration. 
In discussing the Eisenhower plan, it says: 
“Does this increase the chance of war? The 
idea is that, by warning of American intent 
to resist aggression, the United States will 
Testrain Soviet Russia. Wl it mean Ameri- 
can troops for the Mideast? No. This is 
Just to be a warning to Russia to keep out. 
Will it mean bigger United States armed 
forces? No. United States already has 
powerful naval forces in the eastern Mediter- 
Tanean and very powerful air force strength 
not far away in the western Mediterranean. 
Will it call for marines to patrol the area? 
There is no thought of that. Will United 
` States be committed to move in on local 
wars? Not necessarily. That would be a 
United Nations job. What's it all about, 
then? The latest United ‘States move pri- 
marily is designed to warn Russia against 
new adventures.” 

It is not that this warning should not be 
given. It is only that we must recognize 
that, in and of itself, it cannot insure peace. 
The United States must make its position 
equally clear vis-a-vis Egypt. It must leave 
neither side guessing in the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, of the United States conviction that 
Israel is here to stay; that the United States 
is firm in its stand that the Suez must be 
held accessible’ for all nations, bar none; 
that it will insure the territorial integrity of 
the nations in the Middle East as against 
each other as well as against the Soviet 
Union; and to the end of promoting peace in 
that area, it will impose an embargo on all 
arms to the Middle East and demand all na- 
tions do so. 

The question, too, must be asked: “Are we 
going it alone?” It cannot be gainsaid that 
the oll from the Middle East is the lifeblood 
of Europe; that European interest in that 
area is equally urgent. Must we not ask 
Ourselves if this is not a further downgrade 
of England and France, whose stake in the 
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continuance of civilization is certainly ¿as 
great as ours? 

Again we must take a close look at the 
program for economic aid as outlined in this 
resolution. Economic aid designed as a 
crisis program must fail, in and of itself. 
The tragic economic plight of the Middle 
East needs no recounting here. But must 
we not examine the dangers inherent in a 
blanket allotment which can be manipu- 
lated politically, which is withdrawn from 
standards placed upon its spending by the 
Congress? Must not the Congress assure 
itself that these moneys will be spent for the 
region as a whole, such as the Johnson irri- 
gation plan, which has been rejected by the 
Arab nations because, while it will be of 
benefit to themselves, will also be of benefit 
to Israel? 

The administration at times has appeared 
to adopt a philosophy of abstention, con- 
ciliation, and pacification—all virtues at 
times, but any of which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, can be a vice. Peace at any 
price is fraught with evil. One may specu- 
late whether the price the Nation will have 
to pay in the long run, even for its present 
domestic tranquillity, in terms of moral stag- 
nation, intellectual sterility, issues unrecog- 
nized, and problems unsolved, may not be 
too costly and excessive in the end. 

It has been the Dulles and Eisenhower 
policy to avoid problems—push them under 
the rug—in order to preserve a false front 
of uninterrupted tranquillity., But in the 
end the difficulty of solution becomes ex- 
acerbated. You cannot keep these difficul- 
ties under the rug. 

The resolution does not come to grips, as 
I have tried to emphasize, with such agents 
of destruction and obstruction as Nasser; 
does not come to grips with the pouring of 
Communist arms into the Middle East; does 
not come to grips with our self-interest of 
maintaining a democracy like Israel in the 
Middle East; does not come to grips with 
the real economic woes of the whole region, 
And I wish to. reemphasize in my conclusion 
that this resolution is not a program, but 
only the beginning of one; and while these 
problems cannot be met properly in the form 
of the resolution requested of Congress, most 
certainly the members of this distinguished 
committee can set this forth in the report 
actompanying the resolution so that there 
will be for all the world to read that the 
United States is not unmindful of the com- 
plexities, not unmindful of the mistakes 
heretofore made, not unmindful of what yet 
remains to be done. 

My position is this: The military warning 
expressed by the President might have a 
restraining influence on any rash Russian 
action. In that sense the Eisenhower doc- 
trine may be commended—but only in that 
sense. 

-The second part of the doctrine involves 
& blank check—blanket authority to spend 
8400 million within 2 years for economic aid. 
I hope the committee will separate the two 
proposals and treat them separately. I want 
the military warning to Russia to be given. 
But I don't wish to be stampeded or 
bludgeoned into granting this huge sum for 
so-called economic aid. Are we again yleld- 
ing to the old business of blackmail without 
any assurance that our aid will be used for 
real social and economic reform in 10th- 
century feudal Arab bailiwicks? We have 
seon the evidence of vast sums siphoned off 
by Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrein. 
Kuwait is the only sheikdom which spends 
that money wisely for the social and eco- 
nomic betterment of the fellaheen. Sena- 
tor Kwow1nanp, Senate Republican leader, 
said yesterday that he was “greatly troubled” 
by the request to include economic aid in 
the measure. 

It. would be difficult to recite how Presi- 
dent Eisenhower could spend an additional 
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$200 million each year for 2 years.in the 
Middle East—the angry Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia is bursting at the seams with 
oll money at the rate of $288 million each 
year (figures for 1956). Iraq gets $216 mil- 
lion in oll royalties each year. The Presi- 
dent, in addition, under the Baghdad Pact, 
sas great sums to bolster the defenses of 

aq. 

Syria is fast becoming a Soviet puppet 
if she is not such now. Already she has 
refused dollar aid at Russia's urging. 
Nasser in Egypt, is making great anti-Amer- 
ican noises. Cairo radio and press daily 
denounce us and call the Eisenhower doc- 
trine American imperialism. Jordan may 
go the way of Syria. Anyhow, Britain sub- 
sidizes Jordan with $35 million a year. 
Britain might resent our replacing her. Mr. 
Dulles admitted before the Senate Joint 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees that we would not pick up the “tab” 
for Britain’s subsidy of Jordan, Actually, 
Israel is the only nation left, plus Lebanon 
and Yemen. $400 million would not be spent 
on these three nations. Where, I ask, is 
this taxpayers’ money to go? 

Indeed, most intensive hearings should be 
used.to inguire how, when, and why this 
money is to be spent. We dare not buy a pig 
in a poke. Mr. Dulles must be subjected to 
eharp questioning in this regard. In the 
absence thereof and in the absence of ade- 
quate answers I am extremely doubtful of 
this request for blanket, unqualified econo- 
mic aid, Mr. Dulles has yet to outline the 
projects for which money will be spent. It 
is no answer to say that the whole area would 
be lost unless the money is forthcoming. 
That is nonsense. If true, where was Mr. 
Dulles the months before. Such a debacle 
must have been discernable and danger sig- 
nals set over a year ago. He was derelict 
a year ago or is just indulging in sophistry 
and mere debate now. He should be com- 
pelled to spell out a well defined long range, 
short range economic aid program for the 
Middle East. He only has given this com- 
mittee vague and vapid assumption. When 
he has been severely questioned he talks 
differently. The Senators closely interro- 
gated him and he has offered in part to 
restrict the broad proposed language and 
use the money for such things as paying 
security forces in the Middle East nations, 
tiding them over budget deficits due to 
major impending cuts in their oil revenues 
because of the closed Suez and blown up 
pipelines. 

It is incumbent upon you to recall him so 
that he unfold to you just how this money 
will be spent. Don't let him frighten you 
with his crash announcement that unless 
$400 million is forthcoming forthwith all 
will be lost. 


Hungarian Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Jan- 
uary 19, 1957: 

The admission of Hungarian refugees to 
this country has not been helped by the 
sniping at our immigration laws which only 
confuses the issue: 

Many newspaper articles on the. Hungar- 
fen-refugee problem spoke of the “neces- 
sity of cutting the usual red tape.” A Herb 
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Block cartoon in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald showed a refugee hopelessly 
entangled in red tape, and other publica- 
tions used expressions like “protracted proc- 
essing filled with all the paraphernalia of 
bureaucracy, such as questionnaires, rubber 
stamps, fingerprinting, mug photos and iden- 
tity cards.” 

Actually the much-condemned Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, the so-called Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, contains provisions for 
coping with just such emergencies as the 
Hungarian-refugee problem. But laws which 
crystallize national policy on a question as 
vital as immigration must contain provi- 
sions to keep out unwanted immigrants as 
well as provide for the admission of those 
whom we do want. Much of the so-called 
redtape is absolutely necessary machinery to 
debar undesirables. 

As early as the close of the American 
Revolution persons with cholera, smallpox, 
yellow fever, and plague were excluded. 
Later it was decided to debar those with tu- 
berculosis and mental disease. These are two 
enormous groups, even in the most advanced 
countries, calling for considerable screening. 

Then, too, among the millions who, at all 
times, would like to emigrate to the United 
States, there are bound to be substantial 
numbers of criminals, subversives, narcotics 
addicts and peddlers, perverts and those who 
have made false declarations or obtained 
visas or passports by fraud. It is a never- 
ending warfare to keep these undesirables 
out and to apprehend and deport those who 
slip in, 

One of the commonest criticisms of our 
immigration law is that it does not admit a 
large enough total. The maximum under 
the McCarran-Walter Act is 154,657 a year. 
But since World War II, 200,000 additional 
war brides and orphans, 340,000 displaced 
persons and nearly 200,000 refugees were ad- 
mitted under special legislation prior to the 
Hungarian crisis. President Eisenhower also 
wants the maximum under the McCarran- 
Walter Act raised to 200,000, and still more 
admissions may be desirable. 

America welcomes today, as it always has, 
those who will make good citizens. But we 
fail to see any sense in weakening or dis- 
paraging the organization and machinery 
which alone keep the Nation from being 
swamped by the unfit and the undesirable. 


A Conservative Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I request that the 
attached editorial “A Conservative Gov- 
ernor,” which appeared in the January 
15, 1957, issue of the Indianapolis News, 
be included in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

Indiana has a new Governor, It was 
my privilege, together with other Mem- 
bers of the Indiana delegation, to attend 
the inauguration of Harold W. Handley 
as the 40th Governor of our Hoosier 
State. - 

I join his many friends in wishing him 
the success and acclaim that he so rich- 
ly deserves. 

A CONSERVATIVE GOVERNOR 

Congratulations to Harold W. Handley on 
becoming the 40th Governor of Indiana. Our 
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best wishes go with him as he settles down 
today to his immensely challenging assign- 
ment. 

In his remarks at the inaugural ceremonies 
yesterday Governor Handley spoke as an 
American conservative. We trust that this 
sense of conservatism will not be diluted in 
the months and years ahead by the unholy 
pressures that superstatists and so-called 
liberals are so skilled in exerting. Such has 
happened to other conservatives in recent 
years. We hope Mr. Handley is made of 
sterner stuff. 

In his address yesterday the new Gover- 
nor made some penetrating observations on 
the stubborn Indiana individualism that 
generally has prevailed throughout the 
State’s history, even in times when the Na- 
tion at large has turned in panic toward 
greater Federal authority over State and lo- 
cal affairs. 

“The Hoosier,” Mr. Handley said, “* * è 
has sternly insisted on rigid adherence to 
that most workable of documents, the United 
States Constitution, buttressed as it is by 
our own sturdy State constitution.” 

Exceptions could be found to this generali- 
gation. But it has carried enough truth 
through the last 25 years of encroaching alien 
isms to make Indiana the despair of those 
who find new magic in that oldest and most 
discredited of social doctrines—centralized 
authority, accompanied as it has been in the 
last century or more by Marxist dogma. 

Governor Handley rightly warned that In- 
dianians must never forget that their State 
is indeed sovereign—a sovereign State in a 
Federal Republic—and that they must ever 
resist excessive central control. He specifi- 
cally mentioned the drive of the Federal 
Government for more dominance over pub- 
lic education and its insatiable greed for tax 
money that should stay with the States. 

And he took some well-justified swings 
at the Washington mania for squandering 
the American people's substance on foreign 
giveaways that accomplish nothing. The 
taxpayers of more than one-third of Indiana 
counties today contribute more to foreign 
aid, he said, than they do to the support of 
their own county, township, and municipal 
governments, In the remaining counties 
foreign-aid taxes almost equal the amount 
spent on local units of government. 

Governor Handley used the term “enlight- 
ened conservatism" to define his views. 
But we see no need for the qualifying adjec- 
tive. Conservatism is and always has been 
enlightened. It is the most modern and 
most successful form of government. The 
defensive adjective probably results from the 
attacks of propagandists of the left who de- 
liberately smear the philosophy of conserva- 
tism with the 19th century sins of special- 
privilege buccaneerism and the ancient sins 
of absolute monarchism.- Neither ever had 
anything to do with genuine conservatism. 

If Governor Handley stands fast by his 
deep sense of conservatism, if he feels he 
simply must use that term—Indiana may 
look forward to 4 years of good government 
as @ sovereign State, 


The Late Hon. T. Millet Hand 
SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
was not privileged to setve in the Con- 
gress with Representative T, MILLET 
Hann, I did know of him and his good 
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works in common with all my colleagues ` 
of the New Jersey State Legislature. 
We were very proud of his distinguished 
record of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the past 12 years, 

Mr. Hand was indeed a characterful, 
able, and dedicated legislator and I have 
been deeply impressed by the most sin- 
cere and touching tributes paid him by 
those who have been so close to him in 
the work of this great legislative body. 

Mr. Hanp’s untimely passing is a great 
loss to his district, our State, and our 
Nation. To Mrs. Hand and the family I 
extend my profound sympathy in their 
great sorrow. 


Florida’s Great Industrial Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr, MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to submit an article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal as of 
January 10, 1957, and which indicates 
the great industrial growth of my home 
State of Florida: 

More COMPANIES HEAD For FLORIDA SUN- 
SHINE, EASE ENGINEER PINCH—LOCKHEED, 
UNITED AIRCRAFT, AND SPERRY RAND MOVE 
-IN; Ones FIRM Frets Over MOSQUITOES 


(By Sterling E. Soderlind) 


ORLANDO, FLA.—A growing stream of com- 
panies, convinced that attractions which 
tempt tourists to Florida also will entice 
scarce engineers, are setting up shop here in 
the Sunshine State. 

“This office could just as well be in Alaska 
as far as the work goes,” says an official at 
Combustion Engineering, Inc.'s new office 
here on South Garland Street. “We're here 
because Florida's climate and outdoor living 
have a definite pulling power and we want 
to be where engineers want to be.” 

Combustion Engineering opened its 
Florida office last January with 8 engineers. 
The staff now totals 80 and plans call for 200 
to 250. “We have few troubles recruiting 
here,” says W. Foerch, chief draftsman, 

NEXT TO A BAKERY 

Across town in this central Florida city a 
neat sign next to a bakery announces that 
inside is the gas processing division of Gird- 
ler Co. a Louisville-headquartered unit of 
National Cylinder Gas. The office, opened 
last March, now employs 33 engineers. A 
supervisor explains why Girdler is in Florida: 

“Louisville is a fine place and we've noth- 
ing against it. But somehow it’s increasingly 
difficult to recruit engineers to come there 
and live.. To those in the North it's the 
South and vice versa; and Easterners don't 
seem attracted. To compete for engineers 
we needed a special appeal. It’s Florida and 
it's working amazingly well.” i 

Just how well the Florida appeal works 
jolted Girdler last spring when the company 
advertised for engineers, One classified ad 
placed in a Philadelphia newspaper sought 
engineers for Louisville. Subsequently, the 
same ad was repeated—but Plorida was sub- 
stituted for Louisville. The results, accord- 
ing to a Girdler spokesman: “Louisville got 
a couple of nibbles, But we had about 400 
inquiries on the Florida ad from which we 
called nearly 10 with very high qualifications, 
We did so well we quit advertising.” 
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Jack MacKay, a chemical engineer who 
had been with Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co, for 13 years, was one who an- 
swered Girdler's Florida ad. “I saw that ad 
the same day å blizzard hit Philly. That's 
all it took—and so far I'm not sorry.” 


SOUTHEAST INDUSTRY 


Florida's current, fast-paced industrial 
build-up reflects that of the entire South- 
east, which in the 10 years following World 
War II gained more industries (569) em- 
ploying 100 persons or more than any other 
region in the Nation, according to the Com- 
merce Department. State membership in 
one national engineering soclety has shot 
up 300 percent in the past 3 years. 

Florida, whose chief source of income is 
the tourist trade, bas been quick to promote 
what the State Development Commisison 
euphemistically calls “the application of the 
sunshine and vitamin theory to plant loca- 
tion decisions.” Among the converts: Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.. General Electric Co., 
United Aircraft Corp., Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Sperry Rand Corp., Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
the aero-jet division of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

An explanation of the trend toward “clima- 
tic exploitation and geographic pirating” is 
Offered by Walter H. Zinn, former director of 
Chicago's Argonne National Laboratory who 
recently set up General Nuclear Engineering 
Corp. on Florida's west coast “because we 
knew desirable living conditions here would 
make it possible to attract the talent 
needed.” 


A TERRIFIC PROBLEM 


“When technical manpower is as scare as 
it is now companies face a terrific recruiting 
problem,” says Mr. Zinn. “Everyone now 
Offers engineers about the same thing— 
there's not even a lot of difference in dollars. 
About the only thing left as an attraction is 
for the company to go somewhere where they 
~ ean sell the geography and the climate to 
prospective employees." 

Mr, Zinn reflects on the activities of a re- 
cent weekend: “My kids went swimming in 
the ocean and I played’ tennis and walked 
on the beach, In Chicago we would have 
been inside out of the cold watching TV.” 

Glenn L. Martin ssid it subjected many 


Possible locations to a “careful, months-long , 


survey” before deciding on central Florida, 
primarily because it offered “working and liv- 
Ang conditions of maximum appeal to the 
highly skilled technicians required.” Mar- 
tin’s new missle plant near Orlando is ex- 
pected to have a peak work force of 6,000 to 
7.500, whom about 40 percent will be engi- 
neers and technicians. 

The nature of Florida's new industry partly 
explains why the incoming firms are able to 
give top consideration to problems of person- 
nel recruitment. For the most part the new- 
comers are engaged in engineering or re- 
Search or the production of aircraft and elec- 
tronic components. Transportation costs 
and raw material supplies play less impor- 
tant roles in such operations than in heavy 
manufacturing. 

“With today's faster transportation and 
good communications many companies like 
ourselves can locate in places they wouldn't 
have dreamed of not long ago,” asserts Gen- 
eral Nuclear’s Mr. Zinn. 

. Neither the newly arrived engineors nor 
their employers find Florida an Eden in all 
respects, of course, 

Many engineers complain that Florida's 
cost of living is “much higher than we had 
expected.” Says one: “You don't get this 
sunshine for nothing, you know. It's Dixie 
pay at Yankee prices." It's true that many 
firms pay their Florida engincers less than 
their counterparts in the North so as to not 
upset local pay scales. Girdler’s Orlando 
engineers, for example, are pegged 4 percent 
below the scale at the Louisville headquarters. 
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One new Florida firm frets because the 
balmy weather also brings bothersome mos- 
quitoes into its plant. Girdler had to dè- 
humidify its Orlando office to keep drafting 
paper from sticking, something not required 
at Louisville, says an official. 

A west Florida research company antici- 
pates Florida’s flood of winter tourists “will 
get in our hair" by taking up airline seats 
needed for business trips. On the other 
hand, an aero-jet official welcomes the tour- 
ists: "You'd be surprised how many visiting 
engineers see our sign and stop in to inquire 
about a job.” 

Paradoxically, out-of-State engineers seem 
more sold on the Sunshine State than many 
Floridians. Only 25 percent of University 
of Florida graduates last year stayed in 
Florida. Some residents, like State Senator 
W. A. Shands, worry because so much of the 
needed technical help has to be imported. 
Says Senator Shands: “We have our own 
native families and future generations to 
think about. They are not going to stay in 
the orange groves and turpentine stills while 
the new folks get all the high-paying jobs.” 


Income Tax Takes Biggest and Unkindest 


Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I enclose herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Income Tax Takes Biggest and 
Unkindest Cut,” which appeared in the 
January 10, 1957, issue of the Leitchfield 
Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky.: 

Income Tax TAKES BIGGEST AND UNKINDEST 
Cur 


The time is near for another annual reck- 
oning of income taxes due Federal and State 
governments, the latter taking a larger bite 
this year than heretofore. Taxes on income 
have become increasingly popular with law- 
miakers who find it easier to levy them, plac- 
ing them on a sliding scale and justifying 
the taxes as being imposed more heavily on 
those best able to pay. 

Persons paying little or no income taxes 
almost invariably say they would be willing 
to pay higher taxes if they were in higher 
income brackets, but the plain fact is that 
everybody who uses products of any kind is 
contributing his share. Attempts to soak 
the rich are meaningless, because there are 
so few rich people proportionately that re- 
gardiess of how much they are taxed, the 
bulk òf the taxes must come from the middle 
income group to provide money to carry on 
defense efforts in addition to maintaining the 
myriad services expected of government. 
~ Aside from the money involved, the biggest 
objection to payment of income taxes is the 
complexity of rules governing filling out 
forms and taking deductions. So compli- 
cated are some returns that experts may ar- 
rive at different figures in computing identi- 
cal incomes. Most average taxpayers are 
baffled so by the figuring that they turn to 
professional tax-return experts. Inciden- 
tally, it is good business to have an experi- 
enced accountant or other person 
to make out income tax returns, as exemp- 
tions and allowances may be overlooked by 
the inexperienced who often pay more in 
adidtional taxes than the expert's charge for 
his services. 
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Paying taxes of any kind always has caused 
anguish among people of every level, but the 
income tax gets more-taik and less done 
about it than any other. Every session of 
Congress sees some attempts to cut back the 
amount, but there has been no substantial 
lowering of taxes and probably will be none 
until the necessity for defense spending on 
its present scale no longer exists. 

If the money going for defense were ap- 
plied to the Federal debt it would take only 
a few years to liquidate it. And if the money 
spent on arms were devoted to education 
and public works of a constructive nature, 
there would be a new era of advance greater 
than ever before seen. Unhappily; we must 
devote the major portion of our tax money 
to military efforts, meanwhile carping more 
about much smaller gmounts spent for con- 
structive purposes such as education, wel- 
fare, and public improvements. 


Tito Is Now Moscow Agent in Charge of 
New Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, some 
men in high places in our Government 
are trying to paint Tito as one who has 
broken away from the Kremlin. Lest 
some people believe this fantasy, I in- 
clude an article by Victor Riesel in these 
remarks. 


Trro Is Now Moscow AGENT IN CHARGE OP 
New STRATEGY 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Clear it with Tito. 

‘Those are the orders from Moscow to its 
satellite Communist Parties everywhere. 
This political playboy of the Western World 
is now Moscow's business agent in charge of 
the Communist International's newest strat- 
egy—which is offered here as an unpleasant 
thought now that he is once again planning 
to run his Communist land with American 
dollars, 

I use the term “Communist Jand" advised- 
ly. Once, when dining with Tito’s Ambas- 
sador to the U. N., I referred to Yugoslavia 
as “Socialist.” He insisted that I call his 
Government “Communist.” So Tito’s re- 
union in Moscow did not come with any dif- 
ficult soul searching. Now, any Communist 
going to Moscow, as Tito did recently, jour- 
neys specifically for briefing and assignment. 

Marshal Tito’s assignment, according to 
intelligence gatherers who should know, is 
to convince the West that the Communist 
Parties outside Russia are really nonsubver- 
sive little chowder and marching societies. 
Tito’s job, especially, is to direct the strategy 
of the Communist Parties everywhere in the 
drive to make them look good enough for the 
Socialists to join with them in popular 
fronts. 

Now, this may not impress you for the mo- 
ment on your way to the beach or your vaca- 
tion resort. But it will impress you, all 
right, if you stop for a second and realize 
Just ‘how powerful is the Socialist Interna- 
tional. 

The Socialists haye some 50 million mem- 
bers and followers throughout the world. 
They control strategic unions. They run 
powerful governments. And for the most 
part they are neutral against the United 
States. They oppose rearmament of those 
nations threatened by the Soviets. And in 
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the United States they seem to have staked 
out soft berths in the Fund for the Republic, 

Just to call the roll of important socialist 
parties, let me list for you the British Labor 
Party, the French Socialist party, now gov- 
erning France, and the Italian Socialist 
Party, now supplying the Communists with 
over 2 million votes. 

There is the German Social Democratic 
Party, now fighting bitterly against rearma- 
ment of Germany, and the Japanese Social- 
ist Party, doing similar work in Tokyo. So- 
cialist parties govern or are in the cabinets 
of the Lowlands and the Scandinavian states. 
All are based on the labor federations in their 
countries. At their word there could be a 
general strike which could paralyze half the 
Western World. 

It doesn't take much cloak and daggering 
to realize that Marshal Tito’s assignment is a 
weighty one indeed—and that our donation 
of millions of dollars to him has not pre- 
vented the Yugoslav from tying up with 
Khrushchev and Co. as their star salesman. 

If Tito succeeds in tying the Socialists and 
Communist Parties into one political knot 
by making the Communist outfits around the 
world look like housecleaned and house- 
broken independent political groups, he will 
have made good where Moscow failed under 
Stalin. He will have succeeded in pushing 
the Communists right into the most vital 
governments of the world—and will have 
started the process of turning all our neutral 
friends against us. 

Evidence of Tito’s influence can be seen in 
the fact that Palmiero Togliatti, leader of the 
Italian Communist Party (biggest outside of 
Russia and China) cleared his tactics with 
Tito. Not too long ago, Togliatti was told by 
Khrushchev’s staff to write a speech attack- 
ing Moscow. This is called disinformation— 
you say one thing when you really mean 
something else. The point was to make it 
appear that the Communist Parties outside 
Moscow now are independent. 

Then Togliatti, absolutely and positively, 
cleared it with Tito—the time, place, and 
conversations are known to those in Wash- 
ington who should know. 

Tito then cleared the tactic and speech. 
So you just wait and see what we get back 
for those billions we have given Tito, the 
Trojan horseman. 


/ 


The Russians Are and Will Continue To 
Be on the Inside of Any Military Action 
Taken by the Security Council of the 
United Nations 


¢ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a situation inherent in the Charter of 
the United Nations of which I believe 
very few citizens of the United States 
are aware. It is highly dangerous to the 
security and welfare of our Nation and, 
k believe, should te called to their atten- 

on. 

The Secretary of the Security Council 
Affairs is now a Russian, and the 3 men 
who have held that position since the 
Security Council was organized are: A. 
A. Sobolev, 1946-49; Constantin E. Zin- 
oo 1950-53; Ilya S. Tchernychevy, 

953—. 


This means that since the Security 
Council was organized the Russians, 
through the secretary, have had close 
touch will all military plans. The direc- 
tives to MacArthur and the reports com- 
ing from him passed through the hands 
of this secretary. Now can you realize 
what MacArthur was up against in try- 
ing to win the Korean war? Can you 
imagine what the commander of the 
United Nations’ troops in the Suez zone 
is up against? 

In article 47, paragraph 3, the United 
Nations Charter states: 

The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible through the Security Council for 
the strategic direction of any Armed Forces 


placed at the disposal of the Security Coun- 
ell. 


On January 10, 1957, the State Depart- 
ment informed me that— 

The Military Staff Committee is made up 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the Security Coun- 
cil, five in number. Its chairman rotates 
every month in alphabetical order, and 
therefore once every 5 months there is a 
Russian in charge of the Military Staff 
Committee, 


I have repeatedly said that the United 
Nations can get nowhere with Russia as 
a member. It is powerless to do any- 
thing without troops, and as soon as 
troops are called the Secretary of the 
Security Council Affairs gets all the in- 
formation going out to commanders and 
coming back from them. How do you 
like this arrangement? 

This situation of having a Russian on 
the receiving end of all information as 
Secretary of the Security Council Af- 
fairs was brought about by an agree- 
ment made between Alger Hiss and Molo- 
tov in London in 1945-46. The agree- 
ment has been kept, as a Russian is 
there today as secretary, and has been 
since the organization of the United 
Nations. 

If all the other reasons I have given 
for the ouster of the Russians from the 
United Nations are swept aside, this last 
reason is unanswerable. If we continue 
the practice, we can win no war that 
might start if it is to be checked by the 
Security Council. What is the use of 
declaring war or engaging in another 
Korean catastrophe? Haven’t we com- 
monsense, or are we playing ball with 
the Russians, and at the same time talk- 
ing about stopping the spread of com- 
munism? What will happen to our 
troops under this setup if we give the 
President the power to send them into 
war without the consent of Congress? 

If we have the least glimmering hope 
of bringing about world peace, let us 
oust the Russians and get down to 
patriotic business. We are in a situa- 
tion where we are engaged in a cold war 
against Russia, with a Russian at the 
helm, getting all the information about 
troops and supplies, ammunition, and 
the size of our forces, where they intend 
to attack, and when. 

I don’t suppose I can awaken the 
sleeping guards of this country to a situ- 
ation that is steeped in betrayal. Are 
we men or mice? 
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Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to help solve one 
facet of the increasingly critical water 
problem. This bill would aid States and 
cities in the financing of water pipelines 
to serve their growing domestic, munici- 
pal, and industrial needs, 

I am convinced that the most urgent 
domestic problem, at least in the western 
half of the United States, is that of 
developing long-range solutions to the 
ever-growing demand for water. 

For most cities, this means piping 
water for relatively long distances. No 
longer can underground water supplies 
be relied upon as our primary source; 
and there are many areas in which sur- 
face supplies are inadequate, requiring 
cities to go greater and greater distances 
for this indispensable resource. 

THE PROBLEM 


In the past 5 years, more than 1,000 
American communities have suffered 
serious water shortages. In many of 
these communities, this has resulted in 
water rationing. In at least some, it 
has required the hauling of ‘water in 
tank cars. 

The problem will inevitably grow, 
drought or no drought, because our 
civilization is using increasingly more 
water per capita. Where the whole Na- 
tion required only 40 billion gallons daily 
in 1900, we used over 260 billion gallons 
a day last year. The President estimates - 
that by 1975, the daily national require- 
ment will be 453 billion gallons. 

Happily, there are amply abundant 
water resources flowing unused through 
the country. Even in the “dry” State 
of Texas, approximately 8 times the total 
annual requirement passes through the 
State’s streams. The problem is increas- 
ingly one of finding ways to move the 
water from places where it is not needed 
to places where it is, 

Most of this burgeoning need is mak- 
ing itself felt in our cities and towns. 
More and more local governments: are 
learning that the nearest available solu- 
tion to their water problem lies many 
miles away. 

Dallas last year completed a project 
for piping water from the Red River, 
more than 50 miles distant, and its prob- 
lem is still not permanently solved. 

Only about 10 days ago, the Denver 
Water Commission filed papers calling 
for 37 miles of tunnels and 51 miles of 
connecting canals to bring more water 
to the city. . 

Oklahoma City has been exploring the 
possibility of a pipeline to convey water 
from a point in southeastern Oklahoma 
approximately 125 miles removed. 

Fort Worth during the past year has 
considered three proposals, each of 
which involves the piping of water from 
relatively far distances—one from Rich- 
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Jand Creek, one from the Brazos, and 
one from Oklahoma. 

These are but a few random examples, 
Multiply this picture by several hundred 
smaller cities whose phenominal growth 
is thrusting upon them the necessity to 
look around for the nearest dependable 
water supply, and you will have a gen- 
eral idea of the enormity of the problem. 

The time has arrived in our water 
planning when most western communi- 
ties, and many eastern ones as well, 
must begin to think seriously not only 
of impounding water but transporting it, 
often over wide distances. 

For most such communities, one stag- 
gering barrier looms between them and 
realization of the goal. This is the 
hurdle of financing. The unprecedented 
growth which most cities have encoun- 
tered of recent years has forced upon 
them many unusual expenses and re- 
quired them to assume growing obliga- 
tions of bonded indebtedness. 

Many communities are nearing their 
debt limitations for municipal bonds, 
and in addition the tight money squeeze 
has made it more and more difficult for 
them to finance such costly projects as 
lengthy pipelines, indispensable though 
such projects may be to their future. 
Clearly, the bottleneck is the problem 
of financing. 

THE REMEDY ` 


This bill aims at establishing ma- 
chinery by which the Federal govern- 
ment will be able to aid states, cities, 
and water districts in overcoming the 
roadblock of financing which lies across 
the path to their future growth and 
development. 

While recognizing water supply as 
Primarily a loca}- responsibility, this 
measure would permit the Federal gov- 
ernment to guarantee bonds for such 
developments. I believe this is a proper 
and constructive role for the national 
government to assume. It is the part- 
nership principle of “the helping hand.” 

Under the terms of the bill, the Corps 
of Army Engineers would review each 
propose] for building water transporta- 
tion facilities. The Corps would deter- 
mine, first, whether a given project is 
feasible; second, whether it will enhance 
overall water conservation in a river 
kasin, and third, the extent to which it 
would affect flood control and navi- 
gation. 

If a proposed development passes these 
criteria, the Government would be au- 
thorized to purchase up to one-third of 
the bonds at the going Government in- 
terest rate of 244 percent. Assuming $2 
million worth of 40-year bonds pur- 
Chased, the economy in interest alone 
would result in a saving of approximately 
$240,000 to the city or water district. 

In addition, when it is found that such 
a development would aid flood control 
by relieving an overabundant area of 
Potential floodwaters, the Government 
could participate in the actual cost of the 
Project to the extent of such flood- 
control benefits derived. 

An example would be water taken from 
the Missouri River, where the recurrent 
overburden has become a curse to down- 
stream inhabitants. For years it has 
been proposed that quantities of this 
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water could be channeled to semiarid 
localities in the Midwest and Southwest 
where it would be a blessing and a boon 
to industry, municipal development, and 
agriculture. 

MEETS PRESIDENT'S CRITERIA 


Any project developed under the terms 
of this bill would be subject to the laws 
of the States involved or to existing 
Interstate Compacts in event of inter- 
state projects. 

This bill puts the emphasis upon local 

initiative, but permits the Government 
to aid in a practical and constructive 
way. 
Thus this measure would clearly meet 
the requirements established by the Pres- 
ident in his state-of-the-Union messages 
of 1956 and 1957. In 1956 he recom- 
mended that action be taken “on legis- 
lation which makes provision for Federal 
participation in small projects under 
the primary sponsorship of agencies of 
State and local government.” 

In his message last week, he called at- 
tention to the need for considering each 
of our great river valleys as a whole and 
for realizing that domestic and industrial 
demands are growing rapidly. In this 
connection, he said: 

The whole matter of making the best use 
of each drop of water * * * for such pur- 
poses as * * * domestic and industrial uses 
clearly demands the closest kind of coopera- 
tion and partnership between municipalities, 
States, and the Federal Government. 


Until such a partnership is established, 


the President said, our country will never: 


have “the fully productive use of water 
that it so obviously needs.” 


THE FUTURE 


We are entering an era in which we 
must add an entirely new dimension to 
our water planning. In much of the 
Nation, underground water tables are 
falling precipitately. No longer can we 
assure adequate supply simply by erect- 
ing dams and impoundments. 

Increasingly, our water problems will 
be solved only by moving water from 
areas of comparative abundance to sec- 
tions of critical scarcity, 

‘Transporting water for relatively great 
distances is not new. In Rome, it was 
done by a series of aqueducts, running 
for a total of some 250 miles, which 
brought clear water from the Alps to cul- 
tivate a flourishing civilization. Los 
Angeles and the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia have sparked their fantastic boom 
by moving water over staggering physi- 
cal barriers for distances of 500 miles. 

Yet it is a great engineering frontier 
in which lies vistas of unparalleled op- 
portunity. -Two budding scientific dis- 
coveries, the development of cheap 
power and the economical conversion of 
salt waters, lie just beyond the horizon. 

With the coming realization of these 
scientific goals, the long-distance mov- 
ing of water will become a common prac- 
tice. Secretary of the Interior Fred 
Seaton predicts that by 1990 we shall 
see “a network of pipelines Criss-cross- 
ing America, carrying fresh and palata- 
ble water dredged from the sea.” 

It is certainly not too early to set up 
some machinery under which the Nation 
can be meeting its water needs before 
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they become crises and developing the 
kind of experience which will equip us 
to cope intelligently with this growing 


“problem of the future. 


NOT A PANACEA 


This bill is not a panacea for all our 
water ills, nor is it intended to be. It 
takes up where flood control, soil con- 
servation, reclamation, and water pol- 
lution measures leave off. It would help 
to round out our national water policy. 

I believe it takes a realistic view of the 
most critical present feature of the total 
problem and undertakes a realistic 
step in the direction of a constructive 
solution, 


Ocr New Judge Advocate General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by Ben Reeves, of the Courier-Journal 
Washington bureau entitled “Top Army 
Legal Officer Is a Native of Calhoun,” 
which appeared in the January 16, 1957, 
issue of the Courier-Journal, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. it 

On Wednesday, January 2, Maj. Gen. 
George W. Hickman, a native of Cal- 
houn, Ky., was sworn in as the Army 
Judge Advocate General. Calhoun and 
McLean County have produced many 
great men and General Hickman is a 
source of pride to his birthplace. He has 
dedicated his great mind to the service of 
his country. It is my distinct privilege 
to pay tribute to this outstanding soldier, 
diplomat, and aboye all Christian gentle- 


man. 
The article is as follows: 


Tor Army LEGAL OFFICER Is A NATIVE oF 
CALHOUN 


(By Ben Reeves) 


WasHiIncTon.—George W, Hickman’s first 
concern was to get out of the Army and go 
to law school after graduation from the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point back in 1926, 

But first, the Calhoun, Ky., youth felt 
obligated to put in a token 4-year hitch to 
sort of pay back the Army for his education. 

“But by the time I had put in my 4 years,” 
he recalls, “I had become very fond of the 
service, so I stayed in.” 

Becoming fond of the service may have had 
something to do with the fact that on Jan- 
uary 2, Maj. Gen. George W. Hickman took 
over as Judge Advocate General of the 
Army. 

In that post, he is the chief legal officer 
of the Army, and titular head of the Judge 
Advocate General Corps—comprised of 
nearly 1,200 Army lawyers scattered through- 
out the world. 

ACTIVITIES ARE VARIED 


His job has to do with such varied activ- 
ities as overseeing courts-martial, working 
on problems of international law, settling 
claims and drawing up contracts for Army 
services and supplies. 

General Hickman's headquarters suite at 
the Pentagon does not suggest the fuss and 
feathers of a Military Establishment nearly 
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so much as it does the well-run office of 
a small town’s most respectable lawyer. 
At 52, the general Is a sturdily built near 


6 footer with an easy, friendly manner and, 


gentle, but deliberate, way of speaking. His 
Army-style haircut does. a good job of camou- 
flaging the gray at his temples. 

Reviewing his 30-year career last. week, 
General Hickman concluded that his get- 
ting into the Army was almost pure chance. 
As a teen-ager, his ambition had been to 
go to Harvard Law School and enter the 
legal profession in the steps of his late 
father, State Senator George William Hick- 
man, of Calhoun.- He was only 2% years 
old when his father died. 

But when the younger George was a 
junior in Madisonville High School in 1921, 
up popped fate in the person of the elder 
Hickman’s old friend and law partner, 
United States Representative David Hayes 
Kincheloe. The Congressman offered the 
boy an appointment to West Point or to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

“I had never considered going to a service 
school—didn’t care anything about it. But 
Mr. Kincheloe appointed me to West Point 
before I started my senior year in high 
school,” the general said. 

All through that last year of high school, 
Hickman struggled with the idea. To go 
or not to go, that was the poser. 

Besides, he was more interested then in 
the interscholastic debates that were being 
sponsored by the University of Kentucky 
Extension Service. He was on the team that 
almost won the championship in 1921, and 
they had a crackerjack chance of going over 
the top In 1922, 

STATE CHAMPIONS 

The 1922 team from Madisonville High 

consisted of Hickman, Thomas E. Finley, 
now a teacher in Connecticut, and William 
D. Morton, now a lawyer and real-estate 
operator in Boston. 
t By putting on a very sedate and lawyerly 
presentation of the arguments, they did 
bring the State championship home from 
Lexingto: 


n. 
And by that time Hickman had made a 
personal decision. He would take the West 
Point appointment and enter the Military 
. Academy that fall. 
' Hickman’s first assignment after gradua- 
tion from the Academy in 1926 was to Fort 
Thomas, Ky. And a series of peacetime Army 
assignments were given him after that, until 
the War Department finally decided in 1940 
to send him to Harvard law school. 

Hickman had finished 2 years at Harvard 
before World War II made his services needed 
more desperately elsewhere. 

One of his wartime assignments was at 
Camp Breckinridge, not too far from his old 
home. > 
. In 1943-45, he was head of the mobiliza- 
tion branch—allocation and manpower re- 
sources—of the War Department General 
Staff. Later he Joined the personnel section 
of the Far East Command in the Philippines, 
and went on with it.to Japan. 2 

After the war, he returned to the United 
States and finally got his law degree from 
Harvard, Then back to the Far East as staff 
judge advocate to General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

He became a brigadier general in 1954, and 
was promoted to major general last August, 
when he became assistant Judge Advocate 
General. ` ya~ 

General Hickman and his wife, the former 
Margaret Morrison of Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
live in Foxhall Village in Northwest Wash- 
ington. They have three daughters—Mar- 
garet, 16; Patricia, 14; and Mary Lee, 10. 
~ The general gets back to his native Ken- 
tucky about 1 week a year, visiting relatives 
in Madisonville, Calhoun, and Louisvilie, 

A sister, Mrs. C. L. Umstead, is personnel 
manager of the Fort Knox post exchange 
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system at Fort Knox. She lives In the Weis- 
singer-Gaulbert in Louisville, 

Another sister, Mrs. William C. Morton, 
lives in Madisonville. And three aunts, 
Misses Carrie, Myra, and Annie Ghee John- 
son, still live in the old home town of Cal- 
houn, - 

General Hickman’s mother, Mrs. Sallie 
Johnson Hickman, died several years ago. 


Resolutions Adonted by National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr Speaker, at 
the request of my very good friend, Mr. 
Julian S, Myrick, chairman of the board 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, I would like to call to the 
membership’s attention two resolutions 
adopted by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at its annual conven- 
tion in September 1956; one in support 
of the recommendations of the Second 
Hoover Commission, and the second one 
in support of sound money. 

RESOLUTION IN Support OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE SECOND Hoover COMMISSION 


Whereas the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has always fostered the concept 
of better government at a better price for all 
Americans; and 

Whereas the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has consistently endorsed poli- 
cies established to insure efficient adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government and to 
provide maximum savings to the taxpayer; 
and 


Whereas the National Association of Life 
Underwriters worked actively in support of 
the bipartisan first Hoover Commission 
(1947-49) in a program which saw 72 percent 
of that Commission's recommendations 
adopted with eventual savings totaling $7 
billion; and 

Whereas a second bipartisan Hoover Com- 
mission was unanimously created by Con- 
gress in 1953 and completed a 2-year study 
in 1955 submitting recommendations to 
Congress for further means of imparting ef- 
ficiency and economy to Federal operations, 
35 percent of which have already been ac- 
cepted with eventual total annual savings 
estimated at $532,600,000; and 

Whereas the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has affirmed its continued en- 
dorsement of the work of the second Hoover 
Commission in a resolution adopted at the 
St. Louis convention on August 24, 1955: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, That we vigorously re- 
affirm our support of such actions in the 
public interest as may bring about greater 
efficiency and dollar savings in Government 
operations; and be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Life Underwriters continue to support the 
President and Congress in their bipartisan 
efforts to carry further into effect the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion; and be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, recognizing the need for 
public understanding and support of the 
Commission’s findings, renew its own effort 
to alert and enlist its members in further 
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public education—on a patriotic, nonpoliti- 
cal basis—concerning the Commission's re- 
port; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members and officials 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers individually and by cooperating with 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port—endorse and work toward achieving the 
vital goal of better, more efficient, and less 
expensive government for all the peoples of 
our Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and to all 
Members of the Congress, and to the national 
headquarters of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF 
Sounp Money 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers was organized primarily to advance 
and protect the best interests of the institu- 
tion of life insurance and its policyholders. 
Ownership of life insurance has become such 
an integral part of our way of life as to rep- 
resent the cornerstone of the average family's 
protection program and to symbolize the 
traditional American virtues of thrift and 
voluntary assumption of individual responsi- 
bilities. 

Today the number of life insurance policy- 
holders totals more than 103 millions of our 
citizens, equivalent to 3 out of every 5 per- 
sons in the entire population. The amount 
of life insurance outstanding in this country 
is rapidly approaching the $400 billion ievel— 
it aggregated $393 billion at the middle of 
this year. The assets held by the American 
life companies for the benefit of their policy- 
holders and the satisfaction of their claims 
now add up to more than $93 billion. Life 
insurance and annuity premiums are now 
running at the rate of $11 billion a year, and 
in addition, employer contributions to pri- 
vate pension and welfare programs cdd up 
to well over $5 billion a year. 

This association is justifiably proud of the 
indispensable role that our more than 60,000 
members—as well as the thousands of other 
life underwriters in this country—have 
played in making it possible for the Ameri- 
can people and the life-insurance business, 
working together, to achieve such an unparal- 
leled record. And because we have encour- 
aged tens of millions of our fellow citizens 
to place their major reliance on life insur- 
ance for their present family-protection pro- 
grams and future retirement plans, we feel 
that we have a deep and abiding obligation 
to do everything reasonably within our power 
to help protect against the inroads of infla- 
tion and devaluation of the purchasing power 
of the money which they have entrusted to 
the companies which our members represent. 
Our convictions in this respect apply with 
equal force to the enormous number of savy- 
ings bank depositors, bond ‘holders, mort- 
gagees, and owners of other types of fixed- 
income securities. Millions of these life- 
insurance policyholders and owners of other 
savings are in their retirement years, and 
their number is increasing steadily as our 
population ages. Tens of millions more are 
enrolled under insured and other pension 
plans, formation of which is encouraged by 
the Government, and under social security, 
participation in which is compulsory for the 
vast majority of our Nation’s workers. They 
are all, and always will be, vitally dependent 
on a stable purchasing power of their retire- 
ment-income dollars to maintain their stand- 
ard of living and their financial independ- 
ence in old age. 

It is because of this keenly felt sense of 
moral duty to the insurance-owning public 
and to all other savers in this country that 
our association has consistently and unre- 
lentingly gone on record against all fiscal 
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and monetary policies that contribute to 
inflation and thereby undermine the sta- 
bility of the dollar and its purchasing power. 
We are, therefore, particularly gratified that 
the Federal budget was balanced for the 
first time in 5 years in the fiscal year that 
ended last June and that prospects are that 
it will again be balanced in the current fiscal 
year. A balanced Federal budget is the 
foundation stone of sound money. We are, 
however, deeply disturbed by the persistence 
and continued growth of inflationary pres- 
sures in our economy, as evidenced by 
mounting symptoms that a wage-price spiral 
may be-in the making, and the appreciable 
rise in both wholesale and consumer prices 
over the past year. Particularly disturbing 
is the fact that in the last few months the 
cost of living has moved up to new high 
levels after'S years of stability: Therefore, be 
it 

Resolved That the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in convention assembled 
in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, on the 26th day of September, 
1956, once again call upon all the proper 
governmental authorities to take action as 
Promptly and as tiously as may be 
consistent with the national welfare and 
security. 

(1) To maintain a balanced Federal 
budget as a primary weapon in our fight for 
sound money and a stable purchasing power 
for the dollar. 

(2) To cut the cost of Government, now 
higher than eyer before except in wartime, 
both to make possible a reduction in the 
heavy burden of taxation on the people and 
on business, and to ease some of the pres- 
sures on the economy inherent in the 
mounting demand for goods and services 
trom all levels of Government—State and 
local as well as Federal. 

(3) To use all fiscal, monetary and credit 
measures required by the times and condi- 
tions to promote sound economic growth 
and prevent excesses which would under- 
mine the stability of our economy. 

(4) To make preservation of a sound dol- 
Jar and encouragement of personal thrift 
cardinal principles of Government; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, and to 
all Members of the Congress, 


The Question of Awful Moment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include herewith a 
thought-provoking article written by Mr. 
John Pichetto, of Vicksburg, Miss., and 
appearing in the current issue of the 
official American Legion publication for 
Mississippi, the Mississippi Veteran: 

THE QUESTION OF AWFUL MOMENT 
(By John Pichetto) 
On the occasion of another great crisis in 
- American history, Patrick Henry said, “This 
is no time for ceremony. The question be- 
fore the house is one of awful moment to 
this country.” 

The question of Russian and 
communism in the United States is today a 
matter of awful moment to the American 
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people. In the days of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, the people were eating and drinking and 
making merry when sudden destruction came 
upon them. The people of the United States 
today stand in danger of that very fate. 
America today faces the threat of destruc- 
tion by communism from within as well as 
from without. 

The time has arrived when the United 
States Government must break off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet thugs and gangsters 
who hold power over the people of Russia. 
The justification for such a move is readily 
apparent. The Communist regime is not a 
government but a worldwide conspiracy. 
The trail of blood spilled by the Communist 
assassins extends all over the world. Facts 
brought to light by the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Committee demonstrated that the Rus- 
sian diplomatic missions and the Russian 
news service, Tass, are nothing but coverup 
agencies from which espionage activities are 
conducted in the United States. When a 
diplomatic mission ceases to be a diplomatic 
mission and becomes a focal center for spy- 
ing, it no longer deserves the privilege of 
recognition. 

This is true of Soviet diplomatic and po- 
litical organizations throughout the entire 
world. The gluttonous Soviet gangster chief 
Khrushchey once offered this toast to Pre- 
mier Mollet of France, who had asked the 
Reds to aid him in quelling rebellion in 
Algeria: 

“Here’s to Egypt and all countries strug- 
gling for national independence.” 

In this toast is revealed the Communist 
policy of enshrouding its aims of world con- 
quest under the guise of independence. In- 
dependence, in the Soviet lexicon, means be- 
coming’a satellite of the Red network, ac- 
cepting slavery And slaughter under Mos- 
cow domination. This is the phony prom- 
ise given by the masters of perjury in the 
Kremlin to those peoples who are strug- 
gling out of colonial status. 

Independence in the Communist scheme 
becomes a hollow mockery. Is Poland in- 
dependent? It is occupied, ruled, and its 
people kept in subjection by Soviet forces. 
Is Czechoslovakia independent? It is a cap- 
tive of the Moscow giant, and its industrial 
production is being used to contribute to the 
high crimes that Communist forces are com- 
mitting against those thousands of people 
who have decided that death Itself is pref- 
erable to the Soviet yoke and have taken 
arms against their Russian masters. 

Is Hungary independent? Here is the su- 
preme tragedy of a freedom loving people, 
and the clearest demonstration of what com- 
munism really is and what it really intends 
for its victims. At the very moment when 
the Red hypocrites were egging the Egyp- 
tians on in the Near East with cries of “inde- 
pendence,” Russian troops were engaged in 
the horrible business of slaughtering loyal 
Hungarians whose only crime was that they 
loved their country and its freedoms. Yes, 
those thousands upon thousands of Hun- 
garians wo have escaped from the Commu- 
nist blood-bath could tell us what com- 
munism really is. 

Yet the nation that commits these atroci- 
ties and these outrages against all human 
sensibilities is permitted to maintain in 
Washington a luxurious embassy, and its 
spies disguised as diplomats mingle with 
Washington society, sipping their vodka 
cocktails, smiling their false smiles and plot- 
ting their iniquitous plots right under the 
very shadow of the vital departments of our 
American Government. We would not think 
of allowing a notorious arsonist to brandish 
his torches freely In our public buildings, but 
we permit known spigs and political assas- 
sins to remain in proximity to the very in- 
stitutions they are pledged to destroy. 

And not far from Washington, in the very 
heart of the most populous area of our Na- 
tion, another set of Red spies and murderers 
moves and plots in immunity as members of 
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the Soviet United Nations delegation. The 
same false voices that screamed so loudly 
when Great Britain and France sent troops 
to the Suez Canal, condemning this ag- 
gression in which little or no blood was 
shed, made a shameful attempt to block all 
United Nations action and investigation of 
the Communist suppression of the valiant 
Hungarian rebellion. The Russian record in 
the United Nations is a long series of at- 
tempts to frustrate the efforts of the free 
world to establish a truly durable peace. 
The Russian delegation has consistently op- 
posed every plan for peace and has con- 
sistently defended every instance of Russian- 
planned and Russian-supported aggression. 

From these same diplomatic missions, 
aided by the rest of.the Soviet espionage 
network, spread out a vast and well-disci- 
plined organization of secret agents. In 
addition, these diplomatic missions form 
the nerve center for the entire Communist 
movement in the United States, planning 
and carrying out murders and kidnapings of 
deserting American Communists and ar- 
ranging for “suicides” of persons who are 
no longer useful but whose knowledge could 
be dangerous. There is a vast and smooth- 
working system of name changing, false 
passports, and birth records which enables 
these undercover thugs to move from one 
area to another, from one country to an- 
other. 

What are these organizations? ‘There are 
tw@ branches in the Soviet espionage sys- 
tem, guided and controlled through the 
United Nations and Washington diplomatic 
missions, One is concerned with military 
intelligence, which is channeled to the gen- 
eral staff of the Red army. The other is 
the intelligence system conducted by the 
Soviet secret police, known commonly by 
the ‘initials MVD, NKVD, OGPU, and the 
Cheka. The first group is charged with ob- 
taining information on troop location, train- 
ing, movement, equipment, and military 
plans. The second division is charged with 
the organization of acts of terrorism, sab- 
otage, kidmapings, and the provocation of 
strikes and civil disturbances. 

The question of awful moment before the 
American people is, How long are we going 
to continue being such unutterable fools as 
to permit the Communists to do these things 
to us right in our own land? The time 
has come to deal forcefully with foreign 
agents and homegrown traitors, If America 
is to remain strong and free we must protect 
ourselves against the enemy within our 
gates. 

We must have no further traffic with cut- 
throats and kidnapers and spies disguised 
as diplomats. We must break off all dip- 
lomatic relations with a nation which does 
not understand the meaning of diplomacy 
except in terms of espionage. We must 
demonstrate to the rest of the free world, 
and to the millions of enslaved persons be-. 
hind the Iron Curtain, that we stand un- 
equivocally for freedom and that we refuse 
to rub elbows or hobnob with masters of 
slaughter and high priests of oppression. 


Congressional Dinner of the University of 
Michigan Club of Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I call the 
attention of the Congress to an event of 
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unusual interest—the congressional din- 
ner of the University of Michigan Club 
of Washington, D. C., honoring out- 
standing leaders in the Federal Govern- 
ment educated at the University of 
Michigan. 

The University of Michigan well can 
be proud of contributions its alumni 
have made in all fields of human en- 
deavor—science, education, industry, 
and government. In no field has this 
contribution been more outstanding than 
in the Federal Government where many 
Michigan men now occupy positions of 
great responsibility. 


The story briefly is set forth in a spe- 
cial issue of Wolverinews for January 
1957, which I incorporate at this point 
in my remarks: 

ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL DINNER SET For 
January 30—AmoNG HONORED GUvESTs, 
WILSON, HUMPHREY, SUMMERFIELD, AND 
Brucker 


We are all tremendously proud of the 
filustrious achievements of Michigan's great 
and noble sons who unselfishly sacrifice and 
dedicate their lives to the people of our 
United States by accepting the responsibil- 
ity of public office. The names of these grand 
men need not be emblazoned on bronze for 
all to recognize. For the men of Mich 
who serve our Government in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches should have 
the deep and lasting satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have done much worth while 
and by doing so honored not only their re- 
spective professions but also their alma 
mater. Their efforts have gained the respect 
and affection of not only the people from 
the Wolverine State but also of the general 
public. 


As you know, the University of Michigan 
Alumni Club of Washington, D. O., deems 
it not only fitting and proper, but a great 
honor to annually sponsor the Michigan con- 
gressional dinner which this year is headed 
by Henry Gage. The banquet not only serves 
as a meeting place for the honored guests 
but provides a marvelous opportunity for 
our members and guests to meet and speak 
with the best that Michigan has to offer. 
From the rolling streams and wooded Iskes 
of the Upper Peninsula to the roaring indus- 
trial areas of Detroit these men sit down at 
the banquet table with but one thought in 
their hearts—that of the warm and frfendly 
college days at Ann Arbor. 

Plans have just been announced for this 
year’s all new congressional banquet to be 
held Wednesday evening, January 30, 1957, 
in the main dining room of the Press Club, 
in the heart of the Nation's Capital. Gage 
and his able assistants, Milton Denbo, Jim 
Callison, Max Colier, and the club's live-wire 
program chairman, Jerry Mehlman, have re- 
vised the usual banquet procedure to stress 
informality and good fellowship. 

The world-famous dining room of the 
Press Club has been engaged to provide its 
wonderful steak dinner, known to the work- 
ing press all over America as the best steak 
east of the Old German, And the price has 
been revised too—down to just $6 per per- 
eon for this choice feast. This year the 
banquet will be stag as it has been in the 
not too distant past, 


, MICHIGAN'S CONGRESSMEN AND SENATORS 
é - HONORED 

All of the alumni from the University of 
Michigan serving in the Senate and thè 
House of Representatives have been invited 
to attend the congressional banquet along 
with Senators HILL, ANDERSON, WILEY, and 
FuLsricnt, who are also alumni. One of 
the Congressmen, ALVIN BENTLEY, is also a 
hard-working governor of the Alumni Club. 
One of Michigan's truly great Congressmen, 
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Grnatp Forn, will of course be on hand for 
the festive occasion. 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH ALSO INVITED TO FETE 
George M. Humphrey, who is Secretary of 
the Treasury and a member of the Law 
School class of 1912, has been invited. Along 
with Humphrey, his able Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, David W. Kendall, who re- 
ceived his LL. B. from the University of 
Michigan Law School in 1931 has also been 
asked to attend. The Secretary of Defense, 
Charles Wilson, Postmaster General Summer- 
field, Secretary of the Army Brucker, are only 
a few of the long list of Michigan notables 
on the congressional dinner invitation list. 
The congressional dinner is the biggest 
Michigan gathering of the year in Washing- 
ton and it is hoped that every alumnus 
within a 500-mile radius will make it a special 
point to attend. With the attractive $6 
steak dinner and the chance of meeting and 
speaking with Michigan's congressional dele- 
gation, this banquet promises to be a sellout. 
Naturally seating space will be at a prem- 
jum, but tables will be assigned on a first 
come, first served basis. Members. are in- 
vited to bring guests, but remember that this 
is a strictly stag night. Mark a circle around 
January 30 on your calendar now. It’s 
Michigan night in Washington, D. C. 


Speaker of the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following very fine 
article from the January 1957 issue of 
Diplomat magazine: 

, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
(By David L. Cohn) 

The stocky man, with sad brown eyes, bald 
head, and shrewd face, looking the more 
diminutive against the overwhelming back- 
drop of the huge auditorium, repeatedly 
pounded his gavel and commandingly 
barked: “The Sergeant at Arms will clear 
the aisles!” Before him several thousand 
delegates, newspapermen, radio men, tele- 
vision men, and spectators were exerting 
their democratic privilege of imitating a 
panic among longhorn steers on the Abilene 
Trail. But the small man on the platform 
prevailed. Chaos became order, and the 
Democratic National Convention of 1956 
went its way. Its chairman was SAM RAY- 
BURN, Of Bonham, Tex. 

Mister Sam, as he is known to friends and 
the press, has been the Speaker of the House 
longer than any other man who has ever 
held that immensely powerful and exalted 
office, Speaker of the lower house of the 
Texas Legislature before he was 30, he has 
been constantly elected and reeiected to 
the United States Congress by his constitu- 
ents for more than 40 years. A freshman 
Member in the days of Woodrow Wilson's 
first term in the White House, he is Speaker 
in Dwight Eisenhower's second term in the 
White House. 

The friend and adviser of a long line of 
Presidents, the motor force behind the pass- 
ing of many of the great and merciful legis- 
lative reforms of our times, he has also 
frequently been a stabilizing force in the 
sometimes turbulent House of Represent- 
atives. As Sir Winston Churchill describes 
himself as a “House of Commons man,” so 
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Mr. RAYBURN things of himself as a “House 
of Representatives man”; the Houre that he 
unalloyedly loves. But he is also “Mr. Demo- 
crat.” He believes, with Montaigne, that 
“men must take sides.” Yet to take sides is 
not, in his view, to take leave of fairness. 
Hence, through more than 40 years of mem- 
bership in the House, he has retained the 
affection and respect of both Republicans 
and Democrats. One result of this is that 
when the Speaker leaves the rostrum to make 
one of his rare speeches in the well of the 
House, the membership listens with un- 
wonted attention, 

Mr. Sam is different without being eccen- 
tric or mannered. He is a devoted Texan. 
But unlike some of his Texan contemporaries, 
he knows that the gulf between greatness 
and bigness is as large as Texas. A successful 
politician, he slaps no backs, kisses no babies, 
calls only his friends by their first names, 
uses no superheated oratory, and is innocent 
of demagogery. Living most of the year in 
Washington, a city where a state secret is 
regarded as a rumor heard in retrospect and 
the dinner guest is supposed to tell all be- 
tween the soup and the entree on pain of 
being regarded as antisocial, Mr. RAYBURN is 
content with discharging the duty that lies 
upon the guest toward the host without gos- 
siping about the public business or public 
figures. A gregarious man, & good host, and 
a gracious guest, a notable whom many a 
Washington hostess would like to bag for 
dinner, he likes best to gather around him a 
few friends for an evening of simple food and 
good talk. Thus, while he is three dimen- 
sional, he is conspicuously lacking in that 
somewhat repulsive extra dimension known 
as side. 

This man whose life has been devoted to 
the service of State and Nation is still filled 
with that wonder which, common to the 
child, is so rare in the adult. One day, motor- 
ing with friends in Washington, he stopped 
the car at the Jefferson Memorial and asked 
whether they would join him for a moment. 
They entered the building with him. There 
Sam RAYBURN stood with reverent face and 
shining eyes reading some of the great demo- 
cratic texts of Jefferson. The Speaker of the 
House, communing with one of the Nation’s 
mighty dead and so strengthening his own 
faith in the Nation's greatness, read quietly 
and tiptoed out of the building with no word 
to his companions. 

Sam Raysurn remembers; remembers 
across the long years that separate him from 
his youth, He was poor then and obscure. 
But other poor and obscure men and women 
in Texas were kind to him. When he was a 
bitterly poor college student, no one derided 
him that the one suit of clothes that he 
owned became more and more threadbare. 
Friends shared their little with him. And 
Sam RAYBURN, remembering, has established 
one inflexible rule in his office. It is this: 

The trusted members of his staff may reply 
in his name to almost all the letters that 
come to the Speaker, But he insists that he 
alone must reply to letters of one kind. They 
are letters written with pencil on tablet 
paper. 


Resolution Adopted by the Oklahoma 
County District Dental Society 
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Thursday, January 17, 1957 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leaye to extend my remarks, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor a resolution 
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unanimously adopted by the Oklahoma 
County District Dental Society, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1957, and concerning their support 
of legislation granting tax relief to those 
in the dental profession: 

Whereas self-employed persons, as those in 
the dental profession, are discriminated 
against in regard to tax legisaltion in the 
Internal Revenue Code, as opposed to those 
Persons, such as corporate officers and em- 
Ployees who are allowed tax relief under 
Private pension and retirement programs; 
and 

Whereas a proporal known as the Jenk- 
ins-Keogh bill, has been before the Congress 
of these United States for more than 6 years; 
and 

Whereas both major political parties, as 
Well as the President of these United States 
have supported the principles of this pro- 
Posal; and 

Whereas this proposal is to be again 
brought before the 85th Congress for its con- 
sideration: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Oklahoma County Dis- 
Tict Dental Society, composed of 162 mem- 
bers, ask that this Jenkins-Keogh proposal 
be given unlimited support and considera- 
tion by this 85th Congress towards the èen- 
actment of adequate legisaltion to eliminate 
this tax inequality; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Roperr S. Kerr, 
Senator from. Oklahoma; Hon. MIke MON- 
RONEY, Senator from Oklahoma; Hon. JOHN 
Jarman, Congressman from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma; Hon. JERE COOPER, chair- 
Man of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means; and Hon. Harry F. Brxo, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, urging them 
to support this timely proposal by the gen- 
erous giving of their time and efforts to in- 
fluence the enactment of this equalizing leg- 
islation, 


Wru1aM C. Brack, D. D, S. 
President-Elect, 
E. W. Foster, D. D. S. 
Secretary. 


Text of Address of Governor Clement, of 
Tennessee, to Legislature Outlining 
School Plan ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished Governor of Tennessee, the Hon- 
orable Frank G. Clement, delivered a 
memorable address on January 9, 1957, 
to a joint session of the General Assem- 
bly of Tennessee, outlining his plan for 
the public school system of Tennessee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address of Goy- 
ernor Clement: 

TEXT or GOVERNOR CLEMENT'S ADDRESS TO 
LEGISLATURE OUTLINING SCHOOL PLAN 

Lieutenant Governor Maddux, Mr. Speaker 
Eomar, distinguished senators and repre- 
sentatives of the 80th general assembly, my 
friends and fellow citizens, the words I speak 
to you today represent a decision I must live 
with the rest of my days on this earth and 
through all eternity. 

Human that I am I would have gladly 
let the cup pass from me. However, I am 
Perfectly willing to accept both divine and 
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human judgment of my words and deeds on 
this occasion. : 

I come before you to speak the truth. I 
come to suggest that course of action which, 
under prevailing circumstances, I honestly 
believe to be in the best interest of all of you 
in general—and Tennessee’s children in 
particular. 

Since the days of the recording of the Old 
Testament, down through the years even 
until this day, there have been differences of 
opinion over race associations. 

In our own country, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, there was a schism in one of our 
large churches as far back as 1787, when 
Negro members voluntarily withdrew from 
the church and started a church of their 
own. So we must, at least, recognize the 
fact that there are precedents to the problem 
which confronts the citizens of our great 
Volunteer State today. 

Someone once said that he was not so con- 
cerned with what George Washington said in 
his day, but he was greatly concerned with 
what Washington would say and do were he 
here today facing current problems. 

Iam not so concerned with what extremists 
on either side think of what I shall say here 
today—nor those out-of-staters of both races 
who come into our midst stirring up trouble 
and strife where none existed to further their 
own gains, I shall not attempt to please 
them. But I am greatly concerned about 
what our God-fearing law-abiding citizens 
think—the farm families who put their chil- 
dren on school buses in the early dawn not 
to see them again until dark; the thousands 
of factory workers trying to educate their 
children, trusting them to the care of our 
good teachers; the doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants—yes, all of our good citizens. I am 
tremendously concerned with your thinking 
and your problems and it is to you, our loyal, 
peace-loving, God-fearing- citizens—through 
your representatives whom you have sent 
here to Capitol Hill, that I address my 
message. 

SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 

In the course of human history many peo- 
ples and many nations have risen to: posi- 
tions of eminence only to faH, to decay, or 
to be destroyed. More often than not the 
source of their disaster has come from within 
and not from without. They have carried 
within themselves the seeds of their own 
destruction. They have been unable to re- 
solve their own internal conflicts, 

We in America face today within our 
country a crisis which can lead to our de- 
struction. For if we cannot, as Americans, 
regardless of race or color, live in peace and 
harmony, as a united people, our disunity 
may well destroy us. How can we be trusted 
with the peace of the world if we cannot 
keep peace among ourselves? 

Yet scarcely a day passes without some in- 
cident of racial violence. Men in the full- 
ness of their hatred and fear, heedless of 
consequences, urge us on to further extremes 
of distrust and violence. 

GREATEST PROBLEM 


The relations of the races has been termed 
the greatest problem confronting responsible 
officials and citizens of Tennessee today, but 
I say to you that it is much more than that, 
it is our greatest opportunity. 

We could render no greater service to our 
State, to our Nation and to posterity than to 
show that we as Tennesseans, as southerners, 
as Americans, white and Negro, can adjust 
our problems and work and live in peace and 
harmony. 

We cannot render that service through im- 
passioned denunciation. 

We cannot render it through the use of 
force. 

We cannot render it by hiding a screen of 
generalities. 

We cannot render it by attempting to de- 
ceive ourselyes and our people. 


We must face the facts as they are. 

We must let reason, not passion, be our 
guide. 

We must be ever mindful of those great 
religious and political principles which are 
our most precious heritage. 

Our Nation has not become the interna- 
tional champion of all history because we 
were the largest in area, which we are not; 
or the most populous in the world, which we 
are not; or the most richly endowed, which 
we are. 

We have been blessed by God, respected 
by our fellow man, and have become pros- 
perous because we have in the broadest sense 
of the, word proclaimed our desire to be 
right—"one Nation, under God indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

In 1607 the first permanent settlement in 
what is now the United States was estab- 
lished at Jamestown, Va. In 1619, before the 
Mayflower landed at Plymouth Rock, the first 
Negroes came to Virginia. 


PLANTATION ECONOMY 


With the expansion of the plantation econ- 
omy thousands of Negroes were brought to 
these shores. They were brought primarily 
to work the tobacco fields, the rice fields, and 
the cotton fields. They came and they re- 
mained as slaves. 

But the presence among us of these multi- 
tudes of a different stock, bound in servitude, 
bought and sold as chattels, raised from the 
beginning of our Nation problems of the first 
magnitude. 

Many and varied were the plans and pro- 
grams advanced to solve the problems of 
racial relations. Some maintained that 
slavery itself offered the only sound ap- 
proach. Some complete and immediate 
abolition of slavery. Some sought a solu- 
tion in the establishment of Negro colonies 
in Africa. But the Negroes were, even then, 
no longer Africans. They spoke English; not 
some native dialect. Even as slaves they 
followed our ways. They believed and wor- 
shiped the same God. : 

Despite the best efforts of men of good 
will, no solution to the problem of slavery 
was found acceptable to the Nation as a 
whole. Resulting tension o reason 
and divided our country. Slavery and the 
relations between the races was certainly a 
condition, if not a prime cause, of the great 
and tragic conflict which we then fought 
among ourselves in the War Between the 
States. 

The victory of northern arms abolished 
the institution of slavery but it did not solve 
the problem of race relation. 

AFTERMATH OF WAR 


In the aftermath of that war our south- 
land lay prostrate, our homes were burned, 
our possessions lost, our sons and fathers 
buried. Federal troops patrolled the streets 
of our cities. Military governors sat in our 
governors’ chairs. The scalawag and carpet- 
bagger ruled. White and Negro had to find 
some new basis for living together in peace 
and harmony. 

In time civil government was restored. 
The wounds of war were healed, and grad- 
ually there emerged that pattern of relations 
between the races which we term segrega- 
tion. The Negro generally lived in his own 
section. Separate accommodations were 
provided in public transportation. We went 
to separate schools. We worshipped in sep- 
arate churches. The standard we set to gov- 
ern our relations was embodied in the con- 
cept of “separate but equal” treatment. 

We must face the problems of today in the 
light of the past. 

We must accept the fact that no law, no 
judicial decree can erase 300 years of history. 

But in our recognition of the existence of 
different backgrounds for Negro, we must 
not overlook the fact that the Negro is equal 
to the white in the eyes of the law and in 
the sight of God. : f 
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He is an American citizen, even as the 
white. 

He pays taxes, even as the white. 

He serves in our Armed Forces in defense 
of our country, even as the white, 

He is entitled to equality of opportunity. 

When the Negro reads the Declaration of 
Independence, when he hears our leaders 
speak of the rights of man, he knows that 
he is a man, he knows that he is an Ameri- 
can, and he will never be content to be 
treated as anything less. 

Whether we like or not, the Negro will 
never willingly keep an assighed place in 
socioty if that place is set in shame and deg- 
radation. 


HISTORICAL DIFFERENCE 


We in Tennessee have not been unmind- 
ful of the historical difference in the Negro 
and of his right to equal treatment. No- 
where bas our concern to recognize both 
these facts been better exemplified than in 
our public school system. 

In recognition of the historical difference 
between the races Tennessee has required 
that separate schools be maintained. In 
recognition of the Negro’s right to equal 
treatment we have tried as best we could to 
make Negro schools equal to the white. Both 
have excellent schools and unfortunately 
both have schools which leave much to be 
desired. The pay schedules are the same 
for Negro teachers as for whites. The school 
transportation program and the free text- 
book program are the same for Negroes as 
for whites, State school funds are distrib- 
uted without discrimination for the children 
of both races. The great Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial State University, is 
comparable to the institutions maintained 
for the whites. 

We have based our public school system 
on the concept that as a matter of constitu- 
tional law the separate but equal schools 
open to the Negro afforded them the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed all citizens 
under the 14th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 1896 case 
of Plessey versus Ferguson had expressly ap- 
proved that principle. 

In recent years, however, some haye mini- 
mized the problems involyed and have con- 
tended that any system of compulsory segre- 
gation on the basis of race denies to the seg- 
regated group the equal protection of the 
laws—thus they say that compulsory segre- 
gation is unconstitutional. 

In the 1954 case of Brown against Board of 
Education of Topeka, the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down its opinion hold- 
ing statutes compelling segregation of the 
races to be unconstitutional. Recognizing 
the sweeping effect of its opinion the court 
called for additional arguments before enter- 
ing its final decree. Finally, on May 31, 1955, 
the court entered its decree. 


H -CONTROVERSY BREAKS 


No decision rendered by any court has 
ever produced a greater storm of controversy. 

A careful analysis of what thè court ac- 
tually did say in that case is essential to the 
development of any workable solution to our 
difficulties. 

The court held that statutes compelling 
segr-gation in the public schools on the basis 
of race were unconstitutional. It held that 
no State could in the operation of its public 
schcols discriminate against persons on ac- 
count of their race. The court did not pur- 
port to take over the administration where 
it has always been, in the hands of the local 
school officials. It did not purport to re- 
quire the States to mix arbitrarily persons of 
different races in the schools. It did not 
deprive individual parents and children of 
their rights of voluntarily choosing the 
schools they wish to attend. 

The 14th amendment is a limitation on 
the powers of the States, not a limitation on 
the freedom of individuals, 
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At the time of that decision the statutes 
of Tennessee, as of 16 other States, required 
segregation of the races in the public schools. 
The validity of the Tennessee statutes was 
tested before the Supreme Court of Tennes- 
see only last October. On the basis of the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee held that 
the Tennessee statutes compelling segrega- 
tion were unconstitutional, All three Fed- 
eral district courts in Tennessee, presided 
over by Tennesseeans, have held likewise. 

Whether we condemn these decisions or 
praise them, whether they were right or 
wrong, we must face the fact that the high- 
est courts of our Nation and of our State 
have held that any statutes compelling seg- 
regation of the races in the public schools 
is unconstitutional. 

We must recognize that any school system 
we may develop which is based upon a legal 
foundation of compulsory segregation will, 
when challenged, be held unconstitutional 
by either or both the State and Federal 
courts, 

RESPECT FOR COURTS 

And while it is easy to express disrespect 
and defiance of a court beyond our State 
borders, I yield to no man in abiding respect 
for the Supreme Court of Tennessee as one 
of the most able Judicial bodies in this great 
Nation. , 

We must therefore develop a new legal 
foundation for our school system based upon 
a recognition of the realities of our situation. 
In so doing we must remember that while 
the law may be changed, the facts have not 
changed, 

We must also bear In mind that Tennessee 
is a diverse and varied State. In some coun- 
ties there are no Negro schoolchildren. In 
others there are 3 Negro schoolchildren for 
every 1 white. In some counties the Negro 
population is concentrated, in others it is 
scattered, In some counties the Negroes have 
excellent schools, in others they are poor. 
Some of our counties are wealthy, others are 
not. Any new system must be sufficiently 
fiexible so as to allow for these differences 
which exist across our State. 

When the last general assembly was in 
session there were some who wished then to 
enact local legislation in connection with 
this problem. At that time I opposed such 
legislation, regardless of its nature, because 
the Supreme Court had not then entered its 
final decree and there was no way of fore~ 
telling what its provisions would be. I was 
further convinced that legislation in this 
field should not be the result of hasty and 
precipitate action but rather of calm and 
judicious appraisal. 

DECREE COMES 

The Supreme Court has entered its decree. 
I have given this matter my constant at- 
tention for much of these past 2 years. 
Many months ago I ordered studies made by 
some of the most able lawyers in our State 
and by the Commissioner of Education and 
his staff with specific attention to be given 
to the programs adopted and considered in 
other States. 

I did not then think it proper, and I do not 
now think it proper, to fan this problem into 
a raging conflagration, We have studied 
these problems almost daily, approaching 
them with a prayerful, practical attitude 
and today I come to you with the results of 
these long months of study and submit to 
you the plans which we belieye to be in the 
best interest of all of our citizens and espe- 
cially of our children, Too much attention 
has been given to the few representing the 
voices of the vociferous while too little atten- 
tion has been given to the many—the almost 
forgotten sacrificial symbols in this battle of 
the adults: the little white child and the 
little Negro child. 

I am convinced that to do nothing would 
serve neither the white child nor the Negro 
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child, but rather would lead to confusion and 
chaos. 

I am equally convinced that extreme 
measures will not help us reach the goals 
we seek, but. rather will lead to a worsening 
of our difficulties, 

I stand on these principles: 

First.. Our basic purpose must be the pres- 
ervation and promotion of peaceful and har- 
monious relations between the races. Our 
new system must not deprive any minority 
group of its right to equal treatment. But in 
protecting the rights of the minority we must 
not inflict wrengs upon the majority. 

Second. We must provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for all our children. 
As the Constitution of Tennessee so wisely 
proclaims, knowledge, learning, and virtue 
are essential to the preservation of our re- 
publican institutions, and the diffusion of 
the opportunities and advantages of educa- 
tion throughout the different portions of the 
State is necessary to that end, I, for one, 
will not be a party to any action which would 
imperil or endanger the continued existence 
of our public schools. 

CHOICE WITHOUT FORCE 


Third. We must give our people the oppor- 
tunity of choosing without force or com- 
pulsion the. course which best suits their 
heeds and desires. A solution based upon 
voluntary action by each individual citizen 
can succeed, 

Fourth, We must not attempt to impose 
an inflexible system throughout the State. 
We must allow the local school officials who 
are most familiar with the needs and wishes 
of their people to choose their own course. 
No principle of government is sounder than 
that the control of local affairs should be left 
in local hands, 

Fifth. If the local officials are to cope ef- 
fectively with their problems they must have 
the fullest powers and discretion compatible 
with a democratic government. 

Sixth. While giving our local officials the 
full power and discretion to choose their re- 
spective courses, we must provide those 
checks and balances which our history has 
taught us are essential to the prevention of 
arbitrary action and to the protection of the 
rights and privileges of all our people. 

Upon a most careful consideration of the 
facts as they exist, in the light of these prin- 
ciples, in order to e and promote 
peaceful and harmonious relations between 
the races and to secure to each child within 
this State adequate educational opportuni- 
ties I recommend to you the senators and 
representatives of the 80th general assem- 
bly and to the citizens of the great State of 
Tennessee the enactment of-the following 
five statutes: 

First. An act empowering the officials of 
our local school system to provide separate 
schools for white and Negro children whose 
parents or guardians voluntarinly elect for 
their children to attend school with members 
of their own race, 

POWER TO ASSIGN 

Second. An act bestowing upon the boards 
of education of each local school system the 
Tull power to place, assign, and transfer the 
pupils within its jurisdiction. The act will 
provide that in determining the particular 
schools to which pupils shall be assigned the 
board may base its decision upon sociological, 
geographical, physical, psychological, fiscal, 
educational, and any other factors which may 
be material in educational and any other fac- 
tors which may be material in determining 
the best interest of the particular child, the 
other children, and the community as a 
whole. The act will contain provisions for 
fair and reasonable administrative and judi- 
cial review of the actions of the school 
boards and will be patterned after the his- 
toric principles of Tennessee law. 

Third. An amendment to the present stat- 
ute authorizing the transfer of pupils from 
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one school system to another. The purpose 
of this amendment is to clarify and strength- 
en the powers of the local boards in this 
regard. 

Fourth, An act authorizing boards of edu- 
cation to establish, maintain and operate 
schools jointly. The local officials will have 
the same powers with respect to pupils and 
teachers in such schools as in other schools 
within their jurisdiction. This act will afford 
local school systems an opportunity to estab- 
lish larger and better schools than they 
‘might otherwise be able to do. 

Fifth. An act to amend the present stat- 
ute dealing with the transportation of school 
children. The purpose of this act is to make 
this statute conform to the program herein 
Outlined. 

In the course of preparing these recom- 
mendations, I also gave consideration to the 
Powers of the boards of education in other 
respects, two of which I wish to mention. 
The first is the power of the boards to em- 
Ploy, assign and dismiss teachers. In this 
regard I direct your attention to sections 
49-224 (12), 49-1410, 49-1306 and 49-1313 of 
Tennessee Code Annotated. In my opinion 
these statutes give to the local school ofii- 
cialis ample power and discretion in this 
regard. Therefore I believe that no further 
legislation on this point is necessary or 
advisable. 

NO AMENDMENT NEEDEED 


I have also considered the advisability of 
amending the compulsory attendance law. 
Iam convinced that no such amendment is 
needed and that any such fundamental edu- 
cational policy amendment would be against 
the best interest of our people. Any weak- 
ening of these laws is likely to lead to serious 
abusés. I am therefore opposed to any such 
amendment. 

In developing this program consideration 
has been given to the actions and experience 
of other States but no attempt has been. 
made to engraft upon our laws practices and 
procedures which, while they may or may not 
meet the needs of others, are foreign to the 
educational system and to the educational 
of our State. This program was designed by 
Tennesseans for Tennessee, It is in har- 
mony with and strengthens our present laws. 
It envisions no radical changes which lead 
to the weakening, if not the destruction, of 
our present school 

It is my earnest conviction that the en- 
actment of this is necessary for the 
promotion of peaceful and harmonious rela- 
tions between the races and for the preserva- 
tion and efficiency of our public school sys- 
tem. 

I would be the last to say that this pro- 
gram is a panacea to cure all our ills. But it 
is an honest program. It is not compounded 
of the medicine of political quackery in an 
effort to deceive and delude our people. It 
faces the facts as they exist. It is founded 
upon sound principles. Without hesitation 
I urge its adoption. 

In this hour of crisis we will need the 
persuasive abilities of the Angels; we wili 
need the patience and forebearance of the 
Saints; we will need the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of the ages; we will need the strength 
and courage of the greatest among us; we will 
need the faith to move mountains—but all 
of these things will not be enough. 

If we are to succeed in our purpose, if 
we are to live, work, and go to scheol in 
peace and harmony, we will need, we must 
have, white and Negro alike, the greatest 
gift of them all—the charity which our Lord 
and Master commanded us to bear in our 
hearts and souls for one another. 

And now may almighty God be with one 
and all. 
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A Man of War and Men of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States of America has 241 diplomats in 
Barcelona, Spain, according to a report 
from the chamber of commerce of that 
famous city. These men have not been 
schooled in the field of diplomacy, and 
yet they have created a feeling of mutual 
understanding and affection between 
America and Barcelona that time will 
find difficult to erase. Furthermore, this 
goodwill did not cost our taxpayers a 
single cent. y 

Relationships between governments 
are as adhesive or as strained as their 
mutual interests coincide or vary. Still 
people, as a whole, throughout the world 
are not basically different wherever they 
may be found. There would, indeed, be 
few wars if the people could direct their 
destiny instead of being the pawns of 
government. Warfare would not be 
waged if it were related to the interests 
of all, rather than the interests of the 
favored and powerful few. Likewise, it 
can be said that financial and other aid 
abroad would be much more effective if 
it could be given to the people instead of 
the political leaders. 

However, I am sure it was a much more 
simple thought that stimulated the 
minds of the MMic. Murray E. Chase, of 
Haverhill, Mass., and the officers and 
crew of the U.S. S. Aucilla when last year 
they conducted their first Christmas 
party and spent $1,400 of their own 
money to feed and clothe the children 
of a poor section of this city. It was re- 
peated again this year and the streets of 
Barcelona were filled with people wit- 
nessing their first Santa Claus parade. 
Voices and newspapers were loud in their 
praise of this outward manifestation of 
an inmate desire to be helpful to the less 
fortunate. 

Chief Chase and his men have now 
started a drive for $20,000 to complete a 
school, including a cafeteria as well as 
sleeping quarters for the teachers. Ap- 
propriately it will be called the Stella 
Maris. 

Theo Stols, a correspondent for 
Agencia De Prensa Catolica Holandesa in 
Barcelona gives the following account of 
the warship that came, not to destroy, 
but to build, to build a school for the 
students and greater friendship for the 
United States abroad: 

THE U. 5. S. "AUCILLA” OF THe ©rH FLEET 
Gives A New SAINT To SPAIN 

MMic. Murray E. Chase and the U. 8. 8. 
Aucilla (Ao-56) will live in the history of 
Barcelona as the man who gave the Spanish 
children a new saint (that is Santa Claus), 
Although Spain knows untold saints of all 
kinds and races, this new friend of the 
children was until now an unknown charac- 
ter, The Spanish children celebrate their 
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Children's Festival when they get their toys 
and presents on the 6th of January, the day 
of Los Reyes Major or the Day of the Magical 
Three Kings from the East. Nowadays those 
Kings come no longer from the East, since 
the Iron Curtain prevents them from doing 
so, but they do come all the same, every year, 
with their presents, even in the poorest of 
families, but they are able to give very little. 

We don't know what induced Mr. Chase to 
bring Santa Claus from the barren North to 
this sunny city in the Meditcrranean. This 
energetic 60-year-old sailor is a friend of the 
children, being a grandfather himself with 
20 grandchildren, The idea of spending 
Christmas thousands of miles away from his 
loved ones, missing the happiness of his own 
family circle and the bright faces of his 
grandchildren, must have been one of his 
reasons for this wonderful idea to bring 
happiness to a group of Spanish children. 

Chief Chase is a man who acts when he see 
possibilities, He started in July on his ship, 
the U. S. S. Aucilla (Ao-56), a fund to this 
purpose. Spontaneously, the whole crew 
joined and everyone gave what he could af- 
ford, and often more than that, Within 6 
months the 200 men and officers of the crew 
donated around $1,400 which makes 60,000 
pesetas, a very considerable sum in Spain. 
Contacts were made with officials in order 
to give shape and plans of the party. 

Ordinarily, this kind of a thing might 
have been difficult in Spain. The Spaniard 
often regards customs from abroad, that he 
does not know, with mistrust and who is 
Santa Claus anyhow? They might have in- 
vestigated him for Communtst tendencies; 
or asked for an import license under the 
group religious articles; or why not stick to 
our three kings that we have known all our 
lives instead of having a saint who probably 
doesn’t even speak Spanish; or give us the 
money and our priest could play the part of 
thé new-found saint. Nothing of the kind— 
the authorities were so sympathetic and 
helpful. There were difficulties to overcome 
but everyone cooperated. å 

One of the difficulties was as to the choice 
of the children who were to profit. One of 
the poorest parts of the Catalanian capital 
was chosen. There is a school where even 
the very poor kids can go without paying, ex- 
cept that they have to pay for their books. 
The head of this school is Father Ermengilde 
de Sarria. This monk, who knows the needs 
of his flock and gives himself wholeheartedly, 
took with both hands the opportunity to give 
to his pupils an unforgettable day. 

Then it came. On the 23d of December 
at 4 o'clock Santa Claus left the U. S. S. 
Aucilla (AO-56) to take seat in an open 
car, preceded by motorcycle police and the 
band of the U. S. S. New Jersey (BB-62). 
This calvacade slowly went through the 
streets of Barcelona, Public interest was 
enormous of course, especially after what 
had been said about it in the Spanish news- 
papers and on the radio. With astonishment, 
the passers-by looked at the friendly old man 
in his red and white outfit, with his snowy 
beard, who threw American candy to the 
youths that followed his car,tunning as fast 
as they could. At the Nazaret College on 
Vallirdrera Street 110 happy children, from 
5 to 10 years of age, waited for the arrival of 
the new, to them, unknown Santa Claus or 
Christmas Saint, 

In the hall a beautifully decorated 15 foot 
Christmas tree stood. At the foot of the 
tree hundreds of attractively wrapped pack- 
ages were waiting, the contents of which 
caused lots op speculation and curiosity 
among the youngsters. There they stood, 
waiting in their hest clothes, clothes often 
bought with the money that their parents 
had to save by eating less than they needed 
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to keep from being hungry, because you 
can't meet this American saint unless you 
are clean and properly dressed. A Spaniard 
may be poor as can be but he will always try 
to spoil his kids. Children come first in 
every Spanish family. 

The party was such that never in all their 
lives will they forget it. Santa Claus talked 
to the kids in Spanish and started by giving 
an enormous amount of the badly needed 
schoo}books to the school for the free use of 
the children. Then,the kids’ time came. 
They all received a complete outfit of clothes 
from the skin out—shoes, stockings, under- 
wear, shirts, and a new suit for the boys. The 
girls received the same except for a dress or 
a sweater and skirt in place of the suit. In 
addition they all received another package 
with a never-dreamed-of toy. 

The crew of the U. S. S. Aucilla was busy 
all the time. Sailors did duty as waiters 
when it came time to hand out the sand- 
wiches, cake, wine, fruit, and sweets to the 
hungry crowd. The band of the U. S. 8. 
New Jersey never had a more enthusiastic 
audience. If they were a little shy in the 
beginning the group very soon changed into 
a noisy and very happy crowd and to show 
it Pablito was overhead to say to Conchita, 
“You see now that this American Santa 
Claus has much more money than our 
Reyes Majos.” Another little girl asked her 
sister, “Is Santa Claus so nice to us because 
he is the grandfather of our Rejos?” 

The officers of the U. S. S: Aucilla were 
present, too, at this party that was made 
more interesting through the unpaid co- 
operation of Spanish dancers and musicians. 
To Chief Chase and the crew of the U. S. S. 
Aucilla it must have been a wonderful satis- 
faction to see hundreds of kids and hun- 
dreds of Spanish families as well. The ini- 
tiative of 1 man and the generosity of the 
crew of 1 American vessel has gained for the 
United States, on this memorable 23d of 
December, more goodwill and sympathy than 
millions of dollars’ help through official 
channels—most of which effect is lost to the 
man in the street. 

This gesture and those presents to the 
children won the hearts of their parents and 
the many other Spaniards. By means of the 
innocent kids, America conquered an undy- 
ing place in many Spanish families and 
hearts, 

Americans and Spaniards have many 
things in common in their characters. One 
of them is that both are still able to frolic 
and be happy on parties like this one in a 
spontaneous, easy way. Both peoples can let 
themselves go in a natural, happy manner 
when they want to show thelr gladness. The 
Americans have always made many friends 
in Spain, people who know how to treasure 
this friendship and which, to them, means 
more than money and material gains. This 
deed of Chief Chase is, for the consolidation 
of the friendship between Spain and America, 
of more importance than many of our 
speeches and promises by diplomats and 
politicians. 


The Day Eden Did Resign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item which appeared in the 
Buenos Aires Herald of December 15, 
1956, makes interesting reading. I hope 
it is not prophetic. 
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THE Day Even Dm RESIGN 


Eden is back, fit and ready for the fray. 
And his first words on were: “I am 
not going to resign.” But I wonder if he 
has forgotten the cries of the Downing 
Street crowds on that fateful weekend when 
he gave the order, “Attack Ezypt.” From 
the roar outside No. 10 could plainly be 
heard: “Eden must go,” and “Down with 
Eden.” 

But perhaps he prefers to remember that 
other Sunday afternoon 18 years ago when, 
as Foreign Secretary, he sat in the Cabinet 
Room and heard a different cry: 

“Good old Eden,” “We want Eden.” 

For that was the day he did resign, and 
the act thundered around the world. For 
he was the British Minister who had kept his 
faith in the League of Nations and what it 
stood for. : 

UNBELOVED BY DICTATORS 


What was it all about, that startling resig- 
nation? 


Hitler had spoken that afternoon—a bitter ` 


attack on Eden. Mussolini had long taken 
Abyssinia, but had always resented the way 
Eden had tried to pull the League together 
to thwart his agression. 

And both dictators had, despite agree- 
ments not to intervene, sent troops to take 
part in the Spanish Civil War. 

Now Count Grandi, Mussolini's bearded 
envoy, was in London for fresh talks which 
Prime Minister Chamberlain wanted in an 
attempt to patch up quarrels with Italy. 

It was at that point that Anthony Eden 
took up his stand against further bargaining 
with dictators. 

His simple position was that further talks 
with Mussolini were useless unless Musso- 
lint honored previous agreements by getting 
his troops out of Spain and stopping Middle 
East propaganda against Britain. 

But Neville Chamberlain, the Prime Min- 
ister, was intent on letting bygones be by- 
gones, He wanted these fresh talks in Rome 
immediately. So Eden left the Government. 


WRY WORDS 


Some of his words in the House of Com- 
mons at that time may sound a little wry 
today. 

“There are occasions,” he said, “when 
strong political considerations must override 
all other considerations. On such occa- 
sions only the individual himself can be the 
Judge. No man can be the keeper of an- 
other man's conscience. 

“If peace is to be enduring it must rest on 
the foundation of frank reciprocity and re- 
spect. If we accept this basis in our foreign 
policy it follows that we must be ready to 
negotiate with all countries, whatever their 
forms of government, in order to promote 
international understanding. 

“But we must also be watchful that in 
our conception of such negotiations * * è 
we are strengthening and not undermining 
the foundations upon which international 
confidence rests.” 

Here he was loudly cheered by the labor 
opposition and-he went on to explain why, 
because of Mussolini's attitude and broken 
pledges, he could not agree to further talks. 

“Recent months, recent weeks, recent days, 
have seen the successive violation of inter- 
national agreements and attempts to secure 
political decisions by forcible means,” he 
said. 

TRUE THEN, TRUE NOW 

Eden was then 40. Another young man 
resigned from the Government at that time 
and over that issue. His name was Viscount 
Cranborne, then 44. He was Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. 

He is now Lord Salisbury, Government 
leader in the House of Lords. 

“This,” he told the House of Commons, 
“is the principle of good faith in interna- 
tional affairs. 
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“Unless nations are able to trust each other, 
any agreements they may make with each 
other are not worth the paper they are 
written on.” 

But Mr. Chamberlain stood firm. He had 
been surprised by the Eden resignation. He 
did not think differences between them were 
so acute. 


CHURCHILL WAS SLEEPLESS 


One other commentator on the British 
scene as Eden resigned was Winston Church- 
ill. When he heard the news he could not 
sleep for the first time in his life. 

“From midnight till dawn I lay on my bed 
consumed by emotions of sorrow and fear,” 
he wrote in the Gathering Storm. 

“There seemed one strong young figure 
standing up against long, dismal tides of drift 
and surrender, of wrong measurements and 
feeble impulses. * * * Now he was gone. 

“I watched the daylight slowly creep in 
through the window and saw before me in 
mental gaze the vision of death.” 

Eighteen months later Britain was at war. 


GTA Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup dated January 
14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the radio 
roundup was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Last week Congress got the state of the 
Union message from President. -Eisenhower. 
This week, Wednesday, it is scheduled to 
receive from him the budget message. The 
budget message gets down to specific details 
as to what the Government expects to take 
in, and what it will spend, if Congress goes 
along with the programs advanced by the 
President. The budget for the next fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, is going to call for 
a national expenditure of something around 
$72 billion. That's a boost of about $3 
billion above the spending for the current 
year, and about $8 billion above the budget 
of 2 years ago. 

We call these figures to your attention, 
because a couple of other news stories from 
Washington, indicate one of the major rea- 
sons as to why costs of government are going 
up. The reason is all wrapped up in the 
term “hard money.” The Federal Reserve 
Board, managers of the Nation’s money, has 
been tightening up on money—making it 
more dear. The result is that money costs 
more, and this means that it costs the Gov- 
ernment more, too. 

An example of what this means is found in 
& dispatch which says the Treasury Depart- 
ment is considering an increase in the interest 
rate on United States savings bonds. Most 
experts are said to agree that this is the only 
practical solution to the sharp slump that's 
hit savings bond sales. The slump has got- 
ten so bad that for the last 7 months of 1956, 
more of the important “E” and “H” bonds 
were being cashed in than were being bought. 
The reason for this, says the Wall Street 
Journal, is obvious. Investors can get a bet- 
ter return on their money other places, be- 
cause interest rates have been rising else- 
where. Banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations are running big ads telling how they 
are boosting the interest rates. They're 
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tempting people away from savings bonds. 

So, the only alternative left for the Treas- 
ury Department is to sweeten up the savings 
bonds’ appeal, by hiking the interest on those 
bonds and making them more attractive in 
other ways as well. 

Now, all of this means that it costs the 
Government more to borrow money, because 
of the tight-money policy. And, you can 
realize how important this is to the budget 
when you know that the charge for carrying 
the Federal debt is the second largest tax- 
payers’ expense, The first, of course, is 
national defense. The cost of carrying the 
national debt will be $7.1 billion during the 
Present fiscal year—up from $6.8 billion the 
year before. And, the trend continues up- 
ward with hard-money policies in operation. 
It indicates how the burden of the hard- 
Money policy hits the taxpayers in the 
budget. 

But, there is one group that fares par- 
ticularly well, under the policy. That's the 
banks. They got more for the money they 
lend. They report record earnings for 1956— 
record earnings ranging from 12 to nearly 40 
percent greater than for 1955. These are 
facts for the consideration of Congress, as it 
considers the budget message and weighs the 
fiscal policies that have been in operation 
these past months. 

This report comes to you from GTA, the 
co-op way—regional grain marketing co- 
Operative serving the Northwest's farmers. 


It Started at Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, following the crisis of Suez pre- 
cipitated on July 26, 1956, world atten- 
tion increasingly focused on the Panama 
Canal and United States policies con- 
cerning its control and operation, with 
Persistent demands for some form of 
internationalization for that American 
waterway. 

The writings of recent years on the 
Panama Canal are numerous, with many 
articles reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Notable among them was a 
Series by Earl Harding, distinguished 
journalist, business executive, and life- 
long student of Latin American relations, 
including the history of the Panama 
Canal. Mr. Harding’s first article in the 
Series was published in the September 1, 
1953, issue, volume VIII, of Economic 
Council Papers by the National Economic 
Council of New York, entitled “It Started 
at Panama.” 

In the light of subsequent events, this 
Paper was prophetic. Not only that, it 
Supplies extremely pertinent informa- 
tion on-the start of our foreign-aid pro- 
rams, which should be read’by all Mem- 
bers of Congress and other leaders of the 
Nation. 

To make the indicated paper in Mr. 
Harding's canal series readily available 
in the annals of the Congress along with 
the last three, which have already been 
reprinted in the Appendix of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, under leave granted 
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to extend my remarks, I include its text 
as follows: 
Ir STARTED AT PANAMA—WHERE WILL It STOP? 


(By Earl Harding) 

The great American giveaway series did not 
start with the Marshall plan in 1947, nor with 
Yalta in 1045, nor with Teheran in 1943, 

The first game of the series was played 
with Panama in 1936; and the kickoff of an- 
other session withthe same team is sched- 
uled for the political stadium in Washington 
on September 10, when Panama’s representa- 
tives will begin negotiating for more concés- 
sions. 

It.was “in furtherance of the good neigh- 
bor policy” that Quarterback Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt on March 2, 1936, droped- 
kicked into the arms of the Panama politi- 
cians our priceless treaty rights to defense 
bases outside of our 10-mile-wide Panama 
Canal Zone, 

That planned fumbled cost American tax- 
payers much more than the million-plus 
dollars in rental paid to the Panama Govern- 
ment during World War II for permission to 
plant our guns, build our roads, landing 
fields, bomber bases and nearly 400 buildings 
on Panama's pasture lands and-in her 
swamps and jungles adjacent to the Canal 
Zone. 

WORSE THAN PROFLIGACY 

It took endless negotiating to obtain the 
permission—-where we formerly had the right 
under the 1903 treaty which F. D. R. 
abrogated—to use Panamanian territory for 
defense policies. Finally our army was 
forced to withdraw in 1948 and abandon 
buildings and improvements which had cost 
well over another million dollars to create. 

The giveaway of money to Panama was in 
the pattern of national profigacy set by 
F. D. R. and not yet abondoned. But giv- 
ing away our treaty rights to protect the life- 
line of our national defense was in the pat- 
tern F., D. R. set when, without consulting 
them, he gave away the territories and lib- 
erties of Poland and China. 

And now, if Panama's desire for still fur- 
ther concessions is not satisfied, pressure in 
behalf of Panama such as Alger Hiss in 1946 
brought to bear through the United Nations, 
may take the form of demanding interna- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal. 

Just as Communists have infiltrated inside 
and outside the Canal Zone, so have exagger- 
ated ideas of super-nationalism taken hold 
in Panama. Since the United States created 
the Republic of Panama in 1903, a genera- 
tion of Panamanians has been schooled to 
believe_in the fiction that their “founding 
fathers” actually won the independence, 

Of course Panama history books haven't 
told Panamanian youth that only a handful 
of conspirators, most of them employees of 
the Panama Railroad, then owned by the 
French Panama Canal Co., knew that a 
revolution was planned. 


A DELUDED GENERATION 


If there is to be straight thinking on the 
coming agitation for more concessions to the 
Republic of Panama, some of the forgotten 
or half-told history should be recalled now. 
It will be needed to offset the screams of 
“aggression” and “infringement of sover- 
eignty” which will be turned on again, as 
they were in 1947 when rioting students ter- 
rorized the Panama legislature to vote down 
an extension of United States leases on 
defense bases. 

Panama, formerly a province of Colombia, 
Was created in name, and in name only, an 
independent nation by acts of the United 
States. Our responsibility was officially de- 
nied until the truth was uncovered. Then 
Theodore Roosevelt admitted “I took Panama 
and let Congress debate.” 

Concealed documents, uncovered in Pane 
ama in 1909, disclosed that preliminary 
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financing had been arranged in a New York 
bank and that American warships were to be 
on both sides of the Isthmus. American 
Marines prevented the landing of Colombian 
The total casualties of Panama's 
soul-stirring war for independence were one 
Chinese on-looker and one donkey. 

After the blow was struck, native poli- 
ticians were sent under United States Navy 
escort to interior towns of the Province of 
Panama to notify them of their unexpected— 
and then unwanted—independence. Such 
was the status of the Republic of Panama— 
a creature of the United States. 

All through the 10 years of canal construc- 
tion and intermittently ever since, adminis- 
trative. and defense problems have been 
fraught with continual annoyance and need- 
less expense. Time and again American au- 
thorities have had to supervise Panamanian 
elections and supersede or supplant Pana- 
manian police and sanitation administra- 
tions. Friction is inevitable in any vital spot 
where there is dual or overlapping sover- 
eignty. 

When earlier treaty negotiations were 
with the mother country, Colombia refused 
to include the cities of Panama and Colon 
in the proposed Canal Zone. Both lie en- 
tirely within the 10-mile wide strip. Then, 
after Theodore Roosevelt resorted to taking 
Panama, anything the United States pro- 
posed could have been obtained, but no one 
in authority had the foresight to include the 
terminal cities. The plan of the Panama 
conspirators was to declare the independence 
of only the canal strip and the terminal 
cities, which were to be brought under the 
protection of the United States without 
reference to the rest of the province, 


FORESIGHT CAME LATER 


The need for a wide zone to include the 
entire watershed of the canal was recognized 
in a report to Congress by General Edwards, 
in command at Panama in 1916, but nothing 
was done. 

Unofficial warnings of future needs were 
recorded earlier by the author of this coun- 
cil paper. (See World's Work, October 1913, 
and text of address before Latin American 
Conference, Clark University, in Journal of 
Race Development, vol. 4, No. 4, April 1914.) 
He then advocated: 

“1, Anticipating future needs and taking 
then, as permitted by the Hay-Bunau Va- 
rila treaty of 1903 as ‘convenient and neces- 
sary,’ a Canal Zone 50 to 60 miles wide. 

“2. Including the terminal cities of Pana- 
ma and Colon to avoid the frictions which 
have existed ever since. 

“3. Inducing the Republic of Panama to 
establish its capital in the western high- 
lands of the Province. 

“4. Returning the eastern end of the Prov- 
ince to Colombia as a gesture sentimentally 
more effective than the cash indemnity 
of $25 million which the United States final- 
ly paid to Colombia in 1922,” 

It was suggested that acquisition of terri- 
tory for future defense could not be regarded 
as aggression—unless delayed until a new 
generation of Panamanians came to believe 
their “sovereignty” an inalienable right. 
They believe it now. 

BUT APPEASEMENT HASN'T WORKED 


Administrative friction, political agitation 
and never-ending diplomatic discussions 
continued. On March 2, 1936, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt approved the abrogation of prac- 
tically everything in the 1903 treaty to 
which the Panamanian politicians objected. 

Senate opposition delayed our ratification 
of the 1936 treaty until July 1939. This 
treaty gave Panama an entirely new status, 

Article I of the 1903 treaty was eliminated. 
It read: “The United States guarantees and 
will maintain the independence of the Re- 
public of Panama.” 

The old treaty granted to the United States 
“in perpetuity the use, occupation and cone 
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trol” not only of the Canal Zone but also 
of “any other lands and waters outside of the 
zone which may be necessary and convenient 
for the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection of the said 
enterprise.” 

And further, under the old treaty, Panama 
granted to the United States “all the rights, 
power and authority within the zone c... 
and within the limits of all auxiliary lands 
and waters * * * which the United States 
would possess if it were the sovereign of the 
territory within which said lands and waters 
are located, to the exclusion of the exercise 
by the Republic of Panama of any such sov- 
ereign rights, power or authority.” 

All that was abrogated in the following 
clause of the 1936 treaty, which is still in 
force: 

“The United States of America hereby re- 
nounces the grant made to it in perpetuity by 
the Republic of Panama of the use, occupa- 
tion and control of lands and waters, in addi- 
tion to those now under the jurisdiction of 
the United States of America outside the 
zone * * * which may be necessary and 
convenient for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation and protection 
of the Panama Canal or of any auxiliary 
canals or other works necessary and con- 
venient for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection of the 
said enterprise.” 

Then, having abandoned our rights to de- 
fense bases outside the Canal Zone, the 
United States agreed with Panama, in article 
II of the 1936 treaty, that “if, in the event 
of some now unforeseen contingency” land 
outside the Canal Zone should be needed, the 
two governments “will agree upon such meas- 
ures as it may be necessary to take in order to 
insure the maintenance, sanitation, efficient 
operation and effective protection of. the 
canal, in which the two countries are jointly 
and vitally interested.” 

The United States Government's right of 
eminent domain in acquiring property with- 
in the cities of Panama and Colon which 
might be needed for canal operation was re- 
nounced, 

Also eliminated was the right of the United 
States to maintain public order in Panama 
if the Panamanian government couldn't do 
60. 

And the annuity of $250,000 paid by the 
United States for use of the canal strip was 
increased to $430,000, on account of the 
Roosevelt devaluation of the dollar. 

The 1936 treaty made many other conces- 
sions to Panama. It restricted residence in 
the Canal Zone to American civilian and 
military personnel, established “corridors” 
within the Zone for Panamanian conveni- 
ence, and prohibited new private enterprises 
in the Canal Zone. 

The effect of the 1936 treaty’s ratification 
in July 1939 was summarized in such head- 
lines as “The United States in Panama Pact 
Quits as Guardian, Becomes Neighbor—New 
Treaty Ends the Right of Intervention, Sub- 
stituting Bilateral Cooperation.” 

WAR MULTIPLIES ANNOYANCES 


Acquisition of bases for defense of the 
canal became imperative when war in Eu- 
rope started in September 1939. Thereupon 
administrative annoyances multiplied. 
Communist infiltration as well as Nazi in- 
fluences.in Panama came to the surface. 

Labor union organizers flocked in from 
Mexieo and from the United States. Most 
of the Panamanian employees on the canal 
are now represented in collective bargaining 
agreements with the CIO. Many of them are 
children of West Indian laborers who were 
imported to help build the canal and who 
have become Panamanian citizens. Most of 
the skilled employees, citizens of the United 
States, have been unionized by the A. F. of L. 

Red unionism, under the Latin Americam 
leadership of Vicente Lombardo Toletano of 
Mexico, has had its toehold in Panama since 
Lombardo and the late Philip Murray of the 
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CIO were photographed together for their 
joint promotion pamphlet “Labor’s Good 
Neighbor Policy.” 

United States Army and Navy and Canal 
authorities were necessarily tight-lipped 
about the annoyances attending their use of 
more than 130 defense sites. Obtaining ac- 
cess wasn't always painless, but responsible 
Panama officials were generally cooperative. 
The big question was “How much?” 

A defense-site agreement was not finally 
signed in Panama until May 18, 1942. It 
granted to the United States only temporary 


use for defense purposes of the lands re-_ 


ferred to in the attached memorandum, De- 
tails were kept secret, 

The agreement stipulated that the Repub- 
lic of Panama retains its sovereignty over 
the areas and that all buildings shall become 
the property of the Republic of Panama upon 
the termination of their use by the United 
States. The bases were to be evacuated 1 
year after ratification of a definitive treaty 
of peace—not just after a cease-fire. 

Some of the one-hundred-and-thirty-odd 
defense sites were small areas for observation 
towers, searchlight, or gun emplacements. 
Others were outlying uninhabited islands; 
some mere broad pastures, or cleared jungle 
made into landing fields. The total area 
amounted to many thousands of acres. 

Most of the land and water had little 
monetary value except in the minds of some 
Panamanian politicians who emphasized its 
international importance and suggested 
rental as high as $1,600 per acre per year. 

ANTI-AMERICAN CLAMOR 


But neither protection of the canal and 
their own country nor the gravy flowing into 
their treasury silenced the anti-American 
elements, Clamor against Yanqui aggres- 
sion was popular even during the war, and 
was intensified immediately after V-J Day. 

On September 2, 1946, the Panama Assem- 
bly unanimously demanded that the United 
States evacuate all defense sites immediately. 

On the same day it was announced in 
Washington that 65 of the defense sites cov- 
ering more than 10,000 acres had been re- 
linquished, and that defense site rentals 
of $975,587 had been paid up to June 30, 1945. 

And on the fSllowing day Panama's Presi- 
dent Enrique Jiminez announced that occu- 
pation of future defense sites wouldn't even 
be discussed until all had been returned. 

Thereupon United States Ambassador 
Frank T. Hines left for Washington, and 
on September 12, 1946, a Joint statement of 
the two governments announced that de- 
fense base problems would be resolved by 
“friendly negotiations.” 

But agitation continued. President Ji- 
menez was quoted as demanding that the 
United States revise its whole attitude to- 
ward his country and make the 1936 treaty 
“more effective in terms of benefits for 
Panama.” 

Panama has had 4—or has it been 5— 
Presidents since 1948. The hope of the ad- 
ministration in Washington is that the pres- 
ent President of Panama, Jose Antonio Re- 
mon, formerly its chief of police, may be 
able to stay in office throughout his 4-year 
term which started October 1, 1952. Also 
that solution of Panama’s economic prob- 
lems through its people, working harder 
and producing more food which our Canal 
Zone administration is willing to buy, may 
at last bring a measure of stability to our 
little neighbor. 

THE VOICE OF MOSCOW—THE HAND OF ALGER 
HISS 

Whether the voice of Moscow, resound- 
ing in the U. N., can stir up more discord 
in Panama is still a point to be watched. 

In November 1946 the Soviet made a fu- 
rious attack in the U. N. on the United 
States, charging that its defense bases 
around the world are evidence of “aggres- 
sion.” 

Alger Hiss, then head of the Office of Po- 


litical Affairs of the State Department, with- 
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out consulting or advising Spruille Braden, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin Amer- 
ica, sent to the U. N. (largely Hiss’ brain- 
child) a list of America’s occupied terri- 
tories and included in it Panama, 

That gave Panama a text, Ricardo J. Al- 
faro, then Panama's foreign minister and 
chairman of its U. N. delegation, in a speech 
before the trusteeship committee of U. N., 
declared that Panama retains its sovereign- 
ty over the Canal Zone and that the State 
Department's report should be corrected. 

Newspaper headlines gave the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin America his 
first inkling that such a report had been 
issued. Hiss could not be found that day to 
recall it. Mr. Braden demanded a show- 
down, because he was responsible for nego- 
tiations in behalf of our military authorities, 
who insisted that we still needed the bases 
in Panama. The Hiss report strengthened 
opposition of the Panamanian politicians 
while Mr. Braden was assuring the Pentagon 
of State Department support to get the bases 
under the terms of the 1936 treaty. 

But Dean Acheson, then Acting Secretary 
of State, backed up Hiss. 

“I was infuriated by the stupidity—which 

I then thought it was—of putting Panama 
in the category of occupied territories,” said 
Mr. Braden the day before this council 
paper went to press. “But I did not realize 
its full significance as a play into Russian 
hands until after Hiss’ other activities were 
exposed.” 
_. Mr. Braden now recalls that immediately 
following the-“assist by Hiss” a dispatch 
from London reported Parliament's being 
told by its very-left Labor member, Zilliacus, 
that the United States should turn over con- 
trol of the Panama Canal to the U. N. and 
that Britain should do likewise with Gibral- 
tar and Suez. 

On December 9, 1947, Dr. Alfaro resigned 
as Foreign Minister in protest against his 
Government's agreeing to consider extend- 
ing the leases on 13 bases, the most impor- 
tant ones, which were then still occupied by 
us. 

Following his lead, the Panama Assembly 
on December 23, 1947, unanimously rejected 
lease extension. Anti-American mobs sur- 
rounded the legislature vowing to lynch any 
member voting for the leases, and students 
and teachers threatened to call a general 
strike. 

So the United States, in January 1948, 

abandoned the 13 defense sites and re- 
treated within its Canal Zone. It is under- 
stood that future defense will be entirely 
from within the Zone limits. 
* How much farther the American give- 
away policy will be stretched to satisfy de- 
mands of the Panama politicians, commenc- 
ing on September 10, remains to be seen. 
Panama's negotiators are to be Ambassador 
Roberto M. Heurtematte, who is stationed 
in Washington; Dr. Octavio Fabrega, former 
Minister of Foreign Relations, and Carlos 
Sucre, former Minister of Government. 

Will Panama try to follow today's example 
at Suez? And when will American taxpayers 
stop the worldwide game of American give- 
away? 


Maj. Gen. Robert E. Noble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1956, the city of Anniston lost 


one of its most outstanding citizens in 
the death of Maj. Gen, Robert E. Noble, 
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United States Army, retired. General 
Noble was intensely devoted to the serv- 
ice of his country having had a major 
part in the work of succesfully combating 
the dreaded malaria and other diseases 
which had to be overcome before the 
Panama Canal was built. His contribu- 
tion to public health, disease control and 
Sanitation was great and without his 
effort the work of the United States in 
building of the Isthmian Canal would 
not have been possible. 

After a brilliant career in the Surgeon 
General's department of the Army, Gen- 
eral Noble returned to his beloved native 
city of Anniston where he continued to 
render outstanding civic service particu- 
larly in his leadership of the Boy Scout 
movement. 

It was my high privilege and honor to 
have the friendship of this great man 
and it was an inspiration to have known 
him 


Iam glad to have the privilege of sub- 
Mitting the following letter dated Octo- 
ber 25, 1956, from Robert E. Jones, post 
commander, Anniston Post, No. 26, 
American Legion, together with a copy 
of a resolution unanimously adopted on 
October 18, 1956, by Post No. 26 of the 
American Legion, Anniston, Ala.: 

ANNISTON Post, No. 26, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Anniston, Ala., October 25, 1956. 
Congressman KENNETH ROBERTS, 
Anniston, Ala. 

Dear KennetH: We are enclosing a copy 
of a resolution we adopted as a tribute to 
General Noble. 

This was drawn up by Colonel O'Connell 
and it is his thought that you might like to 
insert this in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a tribute to the General. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. Jones, 
Post Commander. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas in the passing of Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Noble, United States Army, retired, 
Tuesday evening, September 18, 1956, the city 
of Anniston, the State of Alabama and the 
Nation lost a servant of humanity on in- 
Spirational levels of leadership and dedi- 
cation; . 

Whereas during General Noble's many 
years of service to his country and humanity, 
his spirit was unfailing in its purity of serv- 
ice, spiritually conceived and inspirationally 
dedicated for human betterment; 

Whereas as a pioneer in sanitation, Gen- 
eral Noble was a major contributor. He 
Served under Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, 
Chief Sanitarian of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
Mission, as his right hand, and this was 
done with high fidelity, unselfish and un- 
tiring application and high professional effi- 
ciency, and as such he played an influential 
Tole in fighting successfully the pestilential 
diseases that challenged completion of the 
Panama Canal. In this monumental work 
in disease control and life preservation, he 
earned his place among the immortals in 
Sanitation; 

Whereas his conspicuous championship of 
youth carried an irresistible contagion, so 
fruitfully manifested by the monumental 
Success of Choccolocco Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and its outstanding lead- 
ership of those who were infected by the 
contagionof General Noble's spirit. By his 
dedication of service for youth, he has given 
us a challenge, by example, to follow his 
leadership in developing a better type of 
Custodianship of the American Heritage for 
tomorrow: Be it 
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Resolved, at a regular meeting, assembled 
on October 18, 1956, of Post No. 26, Amer- 
ican Legion, Anniston, Ala., The membership 
present by unanimous vote, expressed deep 
sorrow over the passing of its distinguished 
and eminent life member, Maj. Gen. Robert 
E. Noble, and with deep, understanding sym- 
pathy for his beloved wife, Mrs. Ella Lup- 
ton Noble; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of Post No. 26, 
American Legion and -that copies be sert 
to his bereaved wife, Mrs. Ella Lupton Noble, 
the Anniston Star, The Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army, and Alabama Ar- 
chives Division to serve as a permanent 
record of a great and noble man, 


Clarity and Deliberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Walter Lippmann ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 10, 1957. That was after our 
Secretary of State testified before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Now 
that Secretary Dulles has completed his 
testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tees, there is less clarity and more con- 
fusion. Mr. Lippmann’s article is as 
follows: 

Mr. Dulles in his public statement did 
little to clarify and make concrete the new 
Middle Eastern plan. 
due, I think, to the fact that what is really 
new and of practical importance in the 
plan is something which it is difficult to 
talk about in advance. This something new 
is the authority and the means to negotiate 
and to bargain with the unaligned Arab 
States. 

I may be mistaken, but I am supposing 
that Mr. Dulles is hoping not to have to 
show his hand before he plays it. His way 
of getting Congress to vote the authority, 
the men and the money, without his having 
to show his hand is to talk very loudly about 
something else, about the need once again 
to warn the Soviet Union not to attempt 
to conquer the Middle East by war. 

There are in the plan two related yet 
separable parts. One is the warning to the 
Soviet Union or to a Soviet satellite, if there 
were one, not to commit overt military ag- 
gression. The other is the request for bar- 
gaining power to induce the Arab States 
not to become satellites, not to go overboard 
for the Soviet Union. It is this second part 
which has a certain novelty. It is on the 
first part that the President and Mr, Dulles 
have thought it expedient to focus attention. 
_ This may be a good public relations de- 
vice for dealing with Congress, which is, of 
course, quite willing to take a firm stand 
to warn against aggression, but is reluctant 
to sign blank checks. The device is to 
make one package of the warning and of 
the blank checks. Congress is being told 
that only if it “quickly dispels doubt” about 
our determination to resist the “piecemeal 


- conquest of the world by war,” will it have 


done what is necessary to preserve peace 
and freedom. 

But is this good public policy? Would it 
not be better to separate the warning from 
the power? The warning could 
be adopted promptly and with something 


This unclearness is. 
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very close to unanimity. The short resolu- 
tion being circulated by Speaker RAYBURN 
would do very well, indeed. It would be a 
declaration by Congress that the United 
States regards as vital to her interests fhe 
preservation of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the states of the Middle East and, 
if necessary, will use her armed force to 
that end, 

Such a resolution need not, and in my 
view should not, become a substitute for 
the resolution asked by the President. Con- 
gress should give him authority and the 
means to negotiate in the Middle East. But 
Congress should act with deliberation and 
should avoid giving the impression that it 
thinks war is imminent and that-it is being 
stampeded into signing away its control 
of the Armed Forces and of the expenditure 
of money. 

There is good reason for thinking that by 
breaking up the package and by taking the 
two parts separately, Congress would help 
to make the overall plan more likely to suc- 
ceed. For one of the great defects of the 
Elsenhower-Dulles approach has been that 
it seems to imply that in acceptjng our as- 
sistance and our guarantee, the Arab States 
are alining themselves with us against the 
Soviet Union. 

Certain of the key countries are unlikely 
to do this. It might be better, therefore, 
to deal with the warning to the Sovigt 
Union in one resolution, and with the au- 
thority to bargain with the Arab States in 
another resolution. 


Middle East Suddenly Is Our Baby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
orp, I enclose herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Middle East Suddenly Is Our 
Baby,” which appeared in the January 4, 
1957, issue of the Madisonville Messenger, 
of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

MmDLÉ East SUDDENLY Is OUR BABY 


The Eisenhower plan for the Middle East, 
which the administration hopes Congress will 
approve, would permit the President to have 
more leeway in opposing Communist aggres- 
sion in the area. It has two purposes, so far 
as we can tell at this distance from what we 
read in the papers. 

1. It is a threat of prompt military action 
against the Moscow troublemakers which is 
calculated to make them think twice before 
they run the risk of armed opposition from 
the United States of America. 

2. If the trigger-happy Russians start any- 
thing, Uncle Sam could strike back with 
greater speed than would be possible under 
present authority. 

We have an idea that there will be opposi- 
tion to this grant of extraordinary power to 
the President to act at his own discretion. 
The Founding Fathers would think a long 
time before they approved, but the world is 
smaller now, Russia is within striking dis- 
tance of America, and the world has changed. 

Competent people in Washington think 
something will have to be done, Russia has 
got farther in penetrating the Middle East 
in the last 2 years than in the previous 200 
years. It is a long story, for Russia began 
to thrust itching palms in that direction 
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almost as soon as It became a power under 
Peter the Great, 1689 to 1725. 

In 1739 France intervened to hold to a min- 
imum the Russian gains for a war against 
Turkey, but Russia kept a foothold on the 
Black Sea and in 1774-83 took over the whole 
Black Sea Peninsula of the Crimea. In the 
early 19th century several wars with Persia 
(now Iran) put Russia into the Caucasus, 
threatening Asia Minor from the north. 

In the middle 19th century the Czarist 
government tried for control of Palestine, 
under the pretext of protecting Christian 
shrines there. It was set back by losing the 
Crimean War against Britain and France. In 
1878 the British, French, Germans, and 
Austrians at the Congress of Berlin deprived 
Russia of most of the fruits of victory in 
another Russian war against Turkey. In this 
deal the British got Cyprus. 

Further Russian territorial ambitions were 
dampened for a time by defeat at the hands 
of Japan in 1904-05, but in 1915 hard-pressed 
Britain and France promised Russia the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople after World 
War I.. The promise was nullified when Com- 
munist Lenin replaced Tsar Nicholas II and 
when a new and strong Turkey arose. 

In 1945, Turkey, with backing from the 
United States and the other democracies re- 
fused to be bluffed into ceding to Russia 
Turkish territory along the south shore of 
the Black Sea. 

Today, military people point out, a Russia 
entrenched in Arab lands would have the 
Turks in pincers by threatening them from 
poth south and north: Turkey is our ally 
and a strong one, and their situation is 
one of the strong motives for a tough policy 
of opposition to Russian encroachments in 
the Middle East. 

It remains to be seen what view Congress 
will take of the menace which seems sud- 
denly to have become Uncle Sam's baby. 


Equal Justice Under Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include a letter which recently ap- 
peared in the Washington Star, which I 
commend to the Members of the House: 
Equat Justice Unper LAwW—VALIDITY OF CON- 

TEMPT PROCEEDINGS IN SCHOOL CASE CHAL- 

LENGED ON LEGAL GROUNDS 


To the EDITOR or THE STAR: 

The recent occurrences in Clinton, Tenn., 
raise some questions that go far beyond the 
problem of segregation in the schools— 
questions which should give any student of 
history and law pause to consider what re- 
sults may well flow therefrom. 

Of course, Prince John, of England, started 
out with some very worthy purposes. His 
brother, Richard the Lionhearted, had gone 
on the Third Crusade to preserve Christianity 
itself. This and other wars cost considerable 
money—more* than England could afford. 
John began to make levies for “national 
defense” and appointed judges who set aside 
all custom to get the money. Soon people 
were being grabbed on the treets, upon writs 
issued by the King’s judges, and thrown into 
jail ve of the customs or laws of 
the land and without indictment, jury trial, 
or even defense. This was one of the con- 
ditions that resulted in the Magna Carta. 
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Four centuries later, James IT was faced 
with actual rebellion on the battlefield, 
Now, of course, treason is a very odious of- 
fense. In that case the treason had actually 
reached the stage of open war. James then 
proceeded to punish such treason. His tool 
was an ambitious young lawyer named Jef- 
frey, who was ordered to hold assizes and to 
punish the traitors. His term of court be- 
came known as the notorious Bloody Assizes, 
and no one even knows how many people 
were seized in the night, tried, drawn, arid 
quartered or otherwise tortured to death. 
The English people decided that judicial 
tyranny was as bad as monarchal tyranny 
and threw Jeffrey into the tower and James 
off his throne. The requirement that one be 
punished only by law and convicted of seri- 
ous crime only by jury was again emphati- 
cally restated in the English Bill of Rights, 
and, until recently, has not been doubted in 
any English or American court. 

Fundamentally, due process of law in crim- 
inal actions has always meant at least 2 
basic things: (1) There must be a law en- 
acted by the proper legislature defining the 
crime, and, (2) the right of trial by jury has 
always meant that no judge had control over 
the facts of the case, which were the sole 
province of the jury. 

The recent segregation cases have been 
civil suits. As such, they were brought 
against various public school authorities to 
prohibit them from denying certain plain- 
tiffs the right to enter schools on the ground 
that statutes which discriminated on the 
basis of race were contrary to the 14th 
amendment. The Supreme Court has held 
that such statutes do contravene the 14th 
amendment, and the defendants in the cases, 
the public officials in question, have been 
ordered to cease enforcing the State laws 
held to be invalid. So far, one might find 
some argument of historical and constitu- 
tional basis for the action. A school board, 
ordered not to take any action contrary to 
the judgment of the Court, would be in con- 
tempt of court if it disobeyed. This would, 
perhaps, be merely the carrying out of the 
decree of the Court against the parties over 
whom it has jurisdiction in the suit before 
it. 

But now something new has been added 
which opens wide the doors for any action 
that any particular judge may wish to take— 
and without regard to any law. In Tennes- 
see, it seems, a single judge has issued a gen- 
eral injunction addressed to anyone in the 
whole world, telling all and sundry that 
they cannot do anything contrary to his de- 
cree against the school board. Where does 
this ultimately lead us? By what right un- 
der law can one man, sitting on a Federal 
bench, extend the parties to a law suit to 
include the entire populace and then single 
out anyone for arrest and conviction? If a 
person critcizes any judgment of a court and 
advocates its reversal or repeal, is the judge 
a one-man government who can do what he 
pleases with the rights of such a citizen? If 
a single judge has this power, do-we have 
a government of laws or merely a govern- 
ment of men, with each man sitting on any 
bench nraking up crimes as he pleases or 
meting out such punishment as his whim 
dictates? Finally, if a judge can, without 
benefit of statute, impose jail sentence, can 
he also sentence a citizen to be hanged? 

“When one looks at the whole Constitution, 
based upon all the centuries of human ex- 
perience, one is startled to find how many 
provisions of that Constitution are being 
ignored and torn to shreds by judges who 
have apparently confused themselves with 
the gods. Let us consider a few: 

The 14th amendment contains some clear 
and plain words which have not been men- 
tioned by any court or newspaper in the 


recent segregation cases. In fact, it will come . 


&s quite a surprise to most persons to learn 
that the lth amendment contains a Ofth 
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section. This last section states: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” Nothing is said about the judiciary 
enforcing the amendment; no authority is 
given to the executive to enforce the amend- 
ment. The sole power to enforce the 14th 
amendment is vested in the representatives 
of the people, the Congress, which is re- 
quired to act “by appropriate legislation.” 
Now, Congress has passed no legislation to 
enforce the 14th amendment in respect to 
schools. Thus, it would seem clear to any- 
one who can read that there is no consti- 
tutional legislation providing for its en- 
forcement and that neither a judge nor the 
President possesses the power to enforce 
without congressional legislation. 

Secondly, no United States court has In- 
herent jurisdiction under the Constitution, 
but may act only under laws of Congress 
granting such jurisdiction. Article III is 
express and clear. The jurisdiction of 
the district courts is completely subject to 
congressional] action and such courts may 
even be abolished by Congress at any time 
Congress desires, The Supreme Court has 
original jurisdiction only in cases affecting 
ambassadors and in suits where a State is 
the plaintiff; but in all other cases its juris- 
diction rests solely on @ grant of appellate 
jurisdiction “with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make.” Thus, while it reasonably can be 
argued under a long line of decisions that 
the Court may hold an act of a State to be 
unconstitutional there is no jurisdiction at 
all, created by Congress, which gives the 
Court any power to go beyond that holding. 

Thirdly, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and all other courts haye been unani- 
mous, since the civil-rights cases decided 
shortly after the Civil War, in holding that 
the 14th amendment applies only to the 
States and does not apply to any private 
individual. 

Fourthly, the third article of the Consti- 
tution states plainly that “the trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury.” This is fortified by the fifth 
and sixth amendments which provide, re- 
spectively: “No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury” and “in all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been pre- 
viously ascertained by law." 

Finally, neither the President nor the 
United States courts has any independent 
jurisdiction over the maintenance of law 
and order in a State. Section.4 of article IV 
of the original Constitution provides that 
the United States may move against “do- 
mestic violence” only on “application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened)." In the 
absence of such application from the legis- 
lature of the State, the United States Gov- 
ernment completely lacks authority to en- 
force State police laws. 

Are all of these constitutional provisions 
to be discarded by a one-man government 
sitting as a district Judge—or a nine-man 
government sitting as a Supreme Court— 
none of whom has been elected or is remoy- 
able by the ballot of the people? 

To any One-man government who now 
seizes a large number of citizens of one of 
the States and threatens personally to put 
them in jail, one might well ask: 

1. Where is the statute, constitutionally 
passed by Congress, which defines the crime 
of which they stand accused? 

2. Where is the statute, constitutionally 
passed by Congress, which gives any court 
jurisdiction over anyone and everyone whom 
he thinks might disagree with his decrees? 
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3. Where is the presentment or indictment 
by a grand jury accusing these men of vio- 
lating what law? 

4. What are the limits of this power? [If 
& judge, without law, can sentence ohe man 
to 30 days in jail, can he also hang him? 

5. By what authority of law does he en- 
force the 14th amendment against private 
Parties: who are not parties to the suit be- 
fore his court? 

6. If the courts can create such Jjurisdic- 
tion and powers for themselves, what other 
Powers may they assume? 

Over the door of the Supreme Court is en- 
raved in stone for the ages the true con- 
cept of our constitutional system: “Equal 
Justice Under Law.” What is the meaning 
Of the last two words? Are they obliterated 

judges who act without law and are, 
therefore, lawless? 
PUBLIUS. 


House Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have here an article concerning just one 
Phase of the excellent work being done 
by the Subcommittee on Manpower Util- 
ization of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

I was a member of that subcommittee 
last year and was very much impressed 
by the good it accomplished and the need 
for continuing it. Such good work as 
this should not go unrecognized. Many 
are talking about the shortage of scien- 
tists and engincers. As this article 
Points out, the key to the situation, the 
fire that keeps the pot boiling, is the 
defense cost-plus contract and the access 
to almost unlimited dollars for recruiting 
Costs. 

I want to insert this to show that good 
work is being done and that the word is 
Betting out to-industry. What we need 
Now is action by the Department of 

ense. 
(From Aeronautical Purchasing, Cleveland, 
Ohio, of January 1957] 
Gene SUBCOMMITTEE CALLS FOR STANDARDS 
ON MANPOWER COST ALLOWANCES 

The House Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization in a sharp letter to Secretary Wil- 
son called for immediate action for precise 
Quantitative standards governing cost allow- 
ances for engineering and scientific salaries 
and all expenses incident to recruiting, with 
Particular emphasis upon advertising. i 

Congressman James C. Davis, chairman, 
Said, “The excessive use of tax money” for 
recruiting of engineers and scientists placed 
Pressure upon Federal agencies to ask for 
higher pay and greater fringe benefits and 
that “this competitive cycle is both abnor- 
mal and costly to the taxpayer.” 

In a 2-day hearing on defense manpower 
Policies it was brought out that all recruit- 
ing expenses are reimbursable items of cost 
in defense contracts subject only to limita- 
tion of the words “reasonable amount.” 
Military contractors were shown to be spend- 
ing $25,000 weekly for draftsmen in the 
Philadelphia area alone. Eight pages of re- 
cruiting advertising in the December 9 Sun- 
day edition of the New York Times were dis- 
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played. Two west coast aircraft firms were 
paying all moving expenses plus 25 percent 
to cover income taxes. All of these costs 
were directly or indirectly paid for by the 
Government—much of it approved in ad- 
vance, 

Associations representing engineers testi- 
fied that lack of firm defense cost policies 
allowed contractors to be reimbursed for re- 
cruiting crews that raided each others fac- 
tories. The investigation was started after 
other Federal agencies wrote the committee 
that they were losing their best technical 
men to defense contractors offering excessive 
salaries. The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics complained that a cost-plus 
contractor offered Dr. Hugh Drydén, their 
top scientist, $40,000 a year. 


Who Runs the U. N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following item which appeared in 
the Buenos Aires Herald of December 
18, 1956: 

Wuo Runs THE U. N.? 


The answer to the above question, so far 
as the U. N. police force is concerned, ap- 
pears to be President Nasser. The British 
offered their salvage equipment, which is on 
the spot, for clearing the Suez Canal. Allow- 
ing for obvious and pardonable political ob- 
jection on the part of the Egyptians, London 
was ready to place the whole force under 
the orders of the U. N. authorities. These 
were ready to accept, knowing that its em- 
ployment was essential to the earliest pos- 
sible removal of the obstacles to passage 
for which the Egyptians were alone respon- 
sible. As is becoming the custom with the 
U. N. delegates in the Suez zone, they con- 
sulted first with President Nasser, whose 
terms are unacceptable to the British, with 
the result that the canal will not resume 
functioning as soon as it should, and the 
U. N. and the United States, principally the 
latter power, will haye to expend more of 
the taxpayers’ money than is necessary. It 
is a high price, yet those in charge appear 

to pay. 

Unfortunately, this is not all. The U. N. 
mission in the Middle East is in danger of 
being controlled by the Egyptian dictator, 
who is consulted at every turn of events 
(which he often manipulates) by the civil 
and military servants of the international 
authority. In fact, it is conceded that the 
U. N. armed forces art virtually guests of the 
Egyptian Government, with the obligation of 
retiring immediately the “enemy” has left 
and the Canal wreckage removed. There are 
no guaranties for the implementation of the 
famous 6 points (which the Assembly passed 
unanimously) governing the future of the 
Canal, or, indeed, for a general settlement 
of the regional problems, including that of 
future Arab-Israeli relations. Some of the 
contributors to the international force have 
as good as said that they will withdraw as 
soon as the Canal is cleared—which does not 
say much for the future of a U. N. police 
force. 

The U. N. is no stronger than its strongest 
members, chief of whom is the United States. 
It can almost be said that the U. N. means 
the United States in this Middle Eastern 
business. Washington has indicated that 
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henceforward st will “go it alone” diplo- 
matically in seeking permanent solutions for 
the region. Viewing the situation dispas- 
sionately, it must be confessed that it can 
do little constructively in company with 
Britain and France, both of whom have 
ruined their chances, for some time to come, 
at least, of contributing effectively to a set- 
tlement. But their “vital interests” are at 
stake, with those of the greater part of West- 
ern Europe, and their huge investments as 
well. As, for obvious reasons, it has been 
agreed there can be no recriminations about 
the past, the United States assumes tremen- 
dous responsibilities before its allies and the 
democratic world at large. It (read the 
U. N. if you like) cannot avoid some kind of 
imposed, though just, settlement, and will 
have to remove the gloves in dealing with 
President Nasser if he continues to talk and 
act as he does. Moreover, the cost will be 
infinitely greater, if not completely pro- 
hibitive, unless the present opportunity, 
with the U. N. troops where they are, is fully 
exploited. 


The Late Honorable J. Percy Priest 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14,1957 > 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I had 
many special ties with our departed 
friend and colleague, J. Percy PRIEST. 

As has so well been said this afternoon, 
Percy Priest was able, sincere, under- 
standing, religious, diligent, dependable, 
and true. He was a leader, and yet he 
had the quality of making one feel that 
he went along as a companion rather 
than as being led 

When I came to the 8ist Congress, 
Percy Priest was one of the first people 
with whom I became acquainted. I 
early became his fast friend, and he 
mine. Throughout our 8 years of service 
together in the United States House of 
Representatives, there was never a time 
when I did not feel that I could consult 
with Percy PRIEST as a friend. 

Percy Priest was a fine party leader. 
He was one of the great~ Democratic 
whips. He possessed the ability to rec- 
oncile conflicts in the field of the non- 
essentials, yet he was broad gaged 
enough to recognize and respect differ- 
ences of viewpoint in matters of great 
import. Ido not think I ever saw a man 
with a greater or more healthy respect 
for an opposing viewpoint than that 
possessed by Percy PRIEST. 

Percy Priest and I often talked about 
my native county of Franklin in north- 
west Alabama. We talked about the 
beauty of the city of Russellville, Ala. 
He knew many people there, because 
Russellville was the home of his devoted 
wife, Mildred Noland Priest. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to describe 
the value to free people of having men 
like Percy Priest with the ability to iron 
out the complexities of congressional 
action by personality, by persuasion, by 
a deep sense of what is right, and by the 
respect and the affection which they 
command from their fellows. These 
great qualities which Percy Priest had 
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in abundance will be sorely missed by all 
Members. They will be missed by all 
the people of our Nation. 

As I contemplate the life of PERCY 
Priest, I feel the challenge of it. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house where gods may dwell, 


Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
—Long/fellow, 


b.. 


Tito Should Not Be Invited to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 

er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting a press release from the 
American Legion which contains a state- 
ment by the national commander of 
the American Legion, Dan Daniel in 
which he expresses a strong dissent to 
the proposed invitation that has been 
extended to Marshal Tito to visit this 
country. I join in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by other who have opposed this 
invitation along with Commander 
Daniel. The statement follows: 
* WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12.—The fol- 
lowing statement was made today by Ameri- 
can Legion National Commander Dan Daniel 
on the possible visit of Marshal Tito to the 
United States: 

“Recent reports in the Nation's press in- 
dicate that the administration is consider- 
ing the possibility of inviting Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia to visit this country for con- 

` ferences with President Eisenhower at the 
White House. I cannot believe that the 
President would ever give serious considera- 
tion to such an invitation. 

“To invite Tito to this country for any 

, let alone to confer with the Presi- 
dent or other officials of our Government, 
would be to confer upon him recognition 
and respectability which he does not de- 
serve. 

“There may be those who seriously believe 
that Marshal Tito, if he visits this country, 
ean be persuaded to aline himself actively 
with the free world in opposing Russia. 
‘Those who believe this deceive themselves. 

“Tito has proven by his words and deeds 
that he is a godless, and fanatically as ruth- 
less, a Communist as Lenin and Stalin. He 
is an unprincipled opportunist to whom 
murder, imprisonment of church leaders, 
and doublecrossing diplomacy are but a 
means to an end. 

“If there are any among us so naive and 
so ignorant of very recent history to be- 
lieve that we can do business with Com- 
munist Tito, I would ask that they review 
this record: 

“July 7, 1946: General Draja Mikahailo- 
vitch, leader of Serbian nationalist resist- 
ance against Germany, executed for ‘col« 
laboration with the enemy.’ 

“December 3, 1946: Greek Government in- 
forms U. N. Security Council that Yugo- 
slavia, under Tito’s leadership, supports 
guerrilla warfare waged by Communist reb- 
els in northern Greece. 

“September 18, 1946: Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac, Roman Catholic prelate of Yugo- 
slavia, arrested and subsequently sentenced 
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to 16 years at hard labor for collaboration 
with the enemy.” 

“July 21, 1948: At Yugoslavia Communist 
Party Congress, Tito declares that Yugoslavia 
Communists remain loyal to the Soviet 
Union. 

“April 9, 1949: At a mass meeting, Tito 
calls Yugoslavia an ally of the Soviet Union. 

“June 25, 1950: North Korean Communists 
invade South Korea. Two days later Yugo- 
slavia is the only member of the U. N, Secu- 
rity Council to vote against the United States 
resolution to assist South Korea, 

“November 29, 1952: Vatican announces 
that Archibishop Stepinac will be appointed 
cardinal. 

“December 17, 1952: Yugoslav Government 
severs diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

“October 1, 1954: Soviet economic block- 
ade against Yugoslavia is ended by trade 
agreement. 

“May 26-June 3, 1955—Bulganin and 
Krushchey visit Yugoslavia. Joint declara- 
tion by Bulganin and Tito: 

“A. Calls for ‘peaceful coexistence’ regard- 
less of ideological differences. 

“B. Calls for admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations and transfer 
of Formosa to Communist China, 

Communist China. 

“C. Asks for removal of embargo on trade 
with Communist countries. 

“July 25, 1955: Tito tells a visting Amer- 
ican group: 

“A. Yugoslavia Communist Party is ready 
to resume relations with the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party: 

“B. The Soviet Union sincerely wants 


peace. 

“C. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey may 
relax their defensive efforts because the dan- 
ger of a Soviet attack is no longer imminent. 

“September 27-30, 1955—United States 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy and Tito reach agreement by which 
Yugoslavia will ‘permit’ the United States 
Military Mission to ‘visit’ rather than ‘in- 
spect’ American military equipment shipped 
into Yugoslavia. In return, Yugoslavia will 
get $40.5 million already appropriated as well 
as 6 million tons of wheat. This is in addi- 
tion to the more than $1 billion in American 
military and economic aid already given 
Yugoslavia since September 1949. 

“January 19, 1956: United States-Yugo- 
slavia aid agreements signed in Belgrade. 
United States will give Yugoslavia $95 mil- 
lion in economic aid by June 30, 1956, most 
of which will be a direct gift. On same day, 
a Soviet-Yugoslavia credit agreement is pub- 
lished in Belgrade. Soviet credit up to $110 
million will be given Yugoslavia over the next 
10 years. Yugoslavia’s Government radio 
station calls the Soviet agreement ‘more 
favorable—than any that Yugoslavia has 
been able to make with other countries.’ 

“January 28, 1956: Soviet-Yugoslavia 
agreement is signed to cooperate in the field 
of nuclear energy. 

“June 11, 1956: Tito, speaking to a crowd 
in Stalingrad during Russian visit, said: “In 
peace as in war, Yugoslavia must march 
shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet Union 
toward—the victory of socialism.” 

“June 17, 1956; Tito, still in Russia, de- 
clared: ‘No one can ever separate the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia.” 

“November 4, 1956: Milovan Djilas; for- 
mer Vice President of Yugoslavia, published 
an article in the New Leader (New York): 


‘The Hungarian revolution blazed a path, 


which sooner or later other Communist 
countries must follow. The wound which 
the Hungarian revolution inflicted on com- 
munism can never be completely healed.” 
“November 19, 1956: Milovan Djilas was ar- 
rested and sentenced to 3 years in prison on 
charges of spreading propaganda hostile to 
the Yugoslavian regime. Foreign journalists 
were excluded from attending the trial. 


eed 
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“Noyember 21, 1956: Yugoslavia opposes 
U. N. resolution ordering withdrawal of 
Soviet trops from Hungary. Abseains from 
voting on resolution to send U, N. observers 
to Hungary.” 

Noting that “this is only a part of Tito's 
sordid record of duplicity, deceit, and diplo- 
matic doubledealing,”” American Legion Na- 
tional Commander Dan Daniel declared: 

“I cannot believe in light of this record 
that the American people ned worry about 
the possibility of Tito being invited to this 
country.” 


Congressman William T. Granahan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the eulogy 
we pay our late colleague, Congressman 
WILLIAM T. GranaHAN of the Second 
Pennsylvania District, comes as some- 
thing of an anticlimax. 

For the people of his own district have 
expressed the perfect tribute by electing 
His widow to fill the vacancy that re- 
sulted when Britt was called to his 
Maker. 

Brit always carried more than his 
share of responsibility as a Member of 
Congress, and never claimed any special 
credit for it. But to those who knew him, 
he had a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and a grasp of complex issues, 
that strengthened the Interstate’ and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of which 
he was a member. 

His word was his bond. 

è He was dependable—all the way. 

His constituents had a high regard 
for him, and to continue the Granahan 
tradition of fine public service, they 
elected his widow to carry on in the post 
that he had ably filled for many years. 

We welcome Katuryn as his replace- 
ment, for her presence will always re- 
mind us of her late husband, and our 
good friend. ~ 

This is the way that Bri would want 
it. 

For all we know, his life may have been 
shortened by the conscientious devotion 
to his public duties that characterized 
our departed colleague. 

That was BILL GRANAHAN; who never 
reckoned the cost to himself, when he 
was engaged in helping others. 

That was his sublime faith in his God 
and in his country. 

Today and every day we pay tribute to 
the memory of Congressman WILLIAM TY 
GRANAHAN, an exemplary American. 
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The Great Plains—United States 
Stepchild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN, THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of an 
article by Roscoe Fleming entitled “The 
Great Plains—United States Stepchild,” 
published in the Denver Post on Decem- 
ber 30, 1956, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Because of the national catastrophe 
threatened by the continued drought in 
the Great Plains region and in other 
Sections of the country, I think Mr. 
Fleming’s article is constructive and 
makes a worthwhile contribution to the 
entire problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GREAT PLAINS: UNITED STATES STEPCHILD 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

What the people of the Great Plains need 
how is an institute, or foundation, devoted 
entirely to study and advancement of their 
Tegion, according to Dr. Karl F. Kraenzel, 
professor of rural sociology at the Montana 
State College, at Bozeman. 

Founding such an institute would be a 
first step, he says, toward a regional treat- 
ment of the Great Plains which would rec- 
Ognize that the problems of Plains people 
in agriculture, industry, and government, 
are much more alike in North Dakota and 
west Texas than are those of eastern North 
Dakota compared to western North Dakota, 
east Texas to west Texas, and for that mat- 
ter, eastern to central or western Colorado. 

The Plains are a geographic unit, Dr. 
Kraenzel adds, which have never been al- 
lowed to become an economic, social, and 
agricultural unit as well. In each Plains 
State, the non-Plains dwellers dominate its 
affairs. The result is that the true Plains 
are each State's stepchild, and, as a whole, 
the Nation's stepchild. 

Results are shown in dwindling or static 
population, Except for Colorado and Texas, 
States containing the Great Plains have by 
now barely got back to their 1930 population, 
and some haven't even accomplished this, 

Taking the rural counties alone within 
the Plains—what Dr. Kraenzel calls the 
“yonland”"—they lost one-fourth of their 
Population between 1930 and 1950, declining 
from 2,400,000 people to 1,800,000; and in 
the years of drought since 1950, they have 
Probably lost more, 

Yet their fewer than 1,800,000 people as 
Of 1956 are struggling to keep up schools, 
roads, county and local governments, 
churches, business institutions, and all the 
Other paraphernalia of society and govern- 
ment which taxed the energies of 2,400,000 
in 1930; and which in most instances was 
merely clapped-down upon the Plains in 
humid- models without any consider- 
ation as to whether it would fit. 
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Just now, as in drought intervals since 
1860, public and private aid has been rushed 
into the Plains—example, the $150 million 
bill passed by the 84th Congress to help 
Plains farmers and ranchers readjust over 
the long pull, and the more than $500 million 
in Government funds which has been put 
into emergency drought aid. 

Dr. Kraenzel says in effect, first in his 
attention-calling book, “The Great Plains in 
Transition,” published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press in 1955, and more recently 
in advocacy of a Great Plains foundation or 
institute, that present efforts will prove as 
fruitless as former ones, unless or until 
Plains problems are worked out on a perma- 
nent, integrated basis. 

And he adds that if people from outside 
the Plains are allowed to dominate such an 
institute, new efforts will prove as fruitless 
as older ones always have. 

He sounded his message most clearly at 
a conference on higher education in the 
Great Plains held at the University of Okla- 
homa late in the fall. Misunderstanding 
begins with geography, he said. 

The true Great Plains comprise nearly 
600,000 square miles or nearly one-fifth the 
Nation's area, between the 98th meridian 
and a line east of the mountains, say at 
the 4,500-foot altitude. Thus all the big 
cities and towns are outside it—from Den- 
ver, etc., on the west to Lincoln, Wichita, 
Tulsa, etc., on the east. 

Almost all this area averages 20 inches 
or less of rainfall yearly, and “would be 
a desert if it were not for the fact that 
* © * the limited rainfall happens to occur 
frequently at the most favorable growing 
season.” (Note: You can see this in the 
rainfall patterns of such Colorado towns as 
Yuma, Wray, Burlington, Springfield. All 
get more rainfall than Denver and on the 
average, well over half of it falls in April, 
May, June, and July.) 


When rainfall fails entirely, or when it _ 


comes down at off seasons, then the Plains 
economy is in for trouble. Dr. Kraenzel 
points out, and a shift of the precipitation 
away from the growing season may cause as 
much hardship as actual drought. 

He adds: 

“In a humid area, man has the opportu- 
nity to choose between several patterns or 
alternate ways of living, with great chances 
of success, But in a semiarid region man 
* * * suffers because he does not plan 
properly for the lean years. This is espe- 
cially true if he comes from a humid area 
land, and brings with him his native 
humid area institutions, 

“And this is the real problem of the Great 
Plains. The way of life that prevails in the 
region had its origin in, and is built upon, a 
foundation of humidity. Walter Prescott 
Webb (note: author of The Great Plains, 
1931) called it a “forest country way.” 

“This process of introducing humid-area 
ways into the Plains has not been arrested. 
It is going on today, perhaps with greater 
intensity than ever before, It can survive 
in years of favorable precipitation. But in 
years of low and unfavorable precipitation, 
it breaks down. Rainmaking has been intro- 
duced, but appears impracticable. 

“Irrigation has been extended, but unfor- 
tunately serves only a small segment of the 
region, and only a portion of the population. 
In fact, irrigation intensifies the problem, 
because it introduces islands of humidity 
deep into plains proper, and brings the prob- 
lem of institutional adaptation into sharper 


focus among those who do not benefit from 
such irrigation.” 

The need in the Plains therefore is to 
adopt “minor but critical and basic” dē- 
partures from the way people live in a humid 
climate, Dr. Kraenzel adds, The key words, 
perhaps, would be “reserves,” “flexibility,” 
“mobility.” But such adaptation is not an 
easy task, for three reasons: 

First, the Plains proper are heavily out- 
balanced within each State. The huge ma- 
jority of population is outside them, and 
the big cities, the large institutions. This 
majority runs things for the Plains people 
as well as for themselves. The result is that 
the Plains and their people are pushed and 
pulled every which way, People outside them 
don’t understand their problems, yet insist 
on making them do as we say. 

(Digressing from Dr. Kraenzel, the writer 
thinks one of the foremost examples of this 
was the way in which outside owners of east- 
ern Colorado land combined with some local 
people to push through the 1945 Colorado 
Legislature the repeal of Colorado soil-con- 
servation district rules, This permitted the 
great postwar plow-up with its disastrous 
Dust Bowl consequences of today.) 

“The point is,” added Dr. Kraenzel, “that 
& program not adapted to the fact of drought 
in the Plains, turns out to be a hardship 
rather than a benefit. And there are not 
enough newspapers, institutions, and agen- 
cies for the plainsman to describe his pre- 
dicament. 

“To this must be added the fact that the 
entire institutional front from Government 
through private enterprise in the humid- 
area part of the Plains States is generally a 
direct copy of typical Midwest and Misissippi 
Valley humid-area organizations and values, 
Being copies, these create little that is in- 
digenous; but rather are the funnels through 
which humid-area ideas are fed into the 
Plains, often in force-feeding style.” 

Dr. Kraenzel pointed to Canada, where the 
plains people have done better. It has whole 
“prairie provinces,” in the Great Plains with 
cities and capitals of their own, he said, and 
its people speak to Ottawa about what they 
want and need, in no uncertain voice. 

In the United States the Plains area on 
the other hand is so split up and unrepre- 
sented that it is “always at the mercy of a 
Midwest urban and industrial ethos that has 
the power and authority to enforce its domi- 
nation.” 

‘Thus, sald Dr. Kraenzel, the Federal Goy- 
ernment claps down nationwide rules and 
programs completely unsuited to Plains 
conditions. 

As a foremost example he cites the income 
tax. The Plains dweller’s income is much 
more uncertain than that of the people who 
live in humid regions. But when he has a 
good year the income-tax law does not rec- 
ognize his need to put away & reserye for 
lean years, It mows him down, so when the 
poor years come as they inevitably do, the 
lack of reserves “makes relief clients of resi- 
dents who are entitled to treatment as citi- 
zens in democracy.” 

Instead of having been able to build up 
his own reserve the plains dweller has to 
fall back on “partly adequate relief devices 
that are merely makeshifts. It is clear that 
the national income tax system must be 
adapted to plains conditions; otherwise the 
people will suffer greatly.” 

But the plains people will never get the 
necessary adaptations they need, without 
organization to make the people of the Na- 
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tion at large, and even of their own States, 
understand what they need. “The device to 
bring this about is regionalism for the 
plains—not sectionalism, provincialism, iso- 
lationism, stubbornness; but * * * an un- 
derstanding of the problems within the re- 
gion, and concerning other regions; and a 
full development of this and other regions 
by cooperation. 

“Regionalism would also provide an or- 
ganization for marshaling the necessary 
resources, institutions, and leadership on a 
large enough scale to do the job that needs 
doing. N 

“It does not deemphasize State bound- 
aries and States’ rights, nor Federal respon- 
sibilities and obligations.” Rather, it is a 
flexible, administrative device to work out 
a system that will order presently wasted, 
unused, and exploited resources “into a pat- 
tern that can aid in constructive develop- 
ment.” Viewed from the practical stand- 
point, plains regionalism must grow out of 
a rural background. 

Dr. Kraenzel lists some previous attempts 
to regionalize the plains. First, there is the 
Great Plains Agricultural Council, but this 
is composed wholly of Federal officials and 
employees and concentrates wholly upon 
agricultural problems, 

Secondly, there are the regional river- 
development programs, such as that of the 
Missouri Basin. But such programs repre- 
sent a threat rather than a promise to the 
true plains dwellers. By the time the latter 
can get around to using the water, it may all 
have been claimed, either upstream in the 
mountains or downstream in the flats. “The 
plains population will be deprived of this 
precious resource, unless there is a more 
dynamic, region-centered attack on the 
issues involved.” 

Thirdly, he cites approvingly the example 
of the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education—WITCHIE—with head- 
quarters at Boulder. Through this device, 
the Western States are stretching their edu- 
cational resources by interstate grants to 
send students in badly needed specialties to 
other States for training, where there are 
already specialist schools, such as dental, 

. etc. This program offers a pos- 
sible model for the plains. 

Fourthly, he lists the many regional pro- 
grams of the United States Government. So 
far, he says, they are uncoordinated, are al- 
most wholly agricultural, and have little 
meaning for plains town dwellers. 

Lastly, the growing movement toward es- 
tablishment of an institute, a foundation, 
whatever you might call it, which would be 
built from within on a truly regional foun- 
dation. It would tackle, plainswide, such 
problems and opportunities as ground-water 
development and control; the schooling of 
public-health personnel and the adaptation 
of public-health techniques to fit plains con- 
ditions, slong with those dealing with wel- 
fare and social security, mental health, pro- 
bation, housing of the aged and infirm; 
library, art, museum, and adult-education 
facilities; and the study of institutions them- 
selves, such as counties, townships, and 
school districts, and even villages and towns. 

“Economic opportunities for youth must 
be explored and created; business opportu- 
nities developed, particularly to take care of 
people being forced off the farm by new 
agricultural efficiencies and techniques. 

“And above all, education. What kind of 
school system is truly adapted for the Plains? 
How far can consolidation proceed before it 
breaks down of its own weight, tearing down 
the communities also? How can education 
be adequately financed? How can youth be 
prepared to supply manpower inside and out- 
side the region, and for college and univer- 
sity? Any community has difficulty in per- 
forming these obligations, but Plains com- 
munities are triply handicapped.” 
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Dr. Kraenzel is definite that no single 
existing university or institution can do the 
job. Almost all of the region's college-grade 
schools are outside the true Great Plains. 
Nor can any single State do it. Nor can the 
Federal Government. The latter would do 
what it has always done, destroy the unity 
of the Plains by placing its regional services 
in cities outside the region—St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Denver, Salt Lake, etc. The Plains would be 
torn apart and attached to this city and that, 
for this interest and that, and outside the 
region. 

“There is need for a bold new device—a 
Great Plains Foundation. It could operate 
in mobile and flexible fashion. It could be 
guided by a committee from the whole re- 
gion. It could assign specific tasks to uni- 
versities and colleges and other such insti- 
tutions.” 

In other words, the Foundation would be a 
coordinator and a stimulator, rather than 
trying to do the whole job Itself. “Agron- 
omy, livestock production, marketing studies, 
training of nurses and public welfare aids, 
distribution of library service, of music and 
the fine arts, water resource studies, studies 
of industrial opportunity,” all could be stim- 
ulated separately. 

“The idea of special credit financing for 
the region by attaching a reserve fund to 
ordinary principal and interest payments (as 
developed by the Spokane branch of the 
Federal Land Bank) could be effectively 
extended to the financing of business and in- 
dustry, as well as of agriculture.” 

Economists and lawyers could take special 
courses in water problems of the region, so 
different from those of any other, and learn 
that investment in Plains agriculture and 
industry is “risk investment only by humid- 
region standards, and that semiarid rules, 
still to be invented, could make of the region 
sn ordinary-risk economy, not a high-risk 

e” 

Dr. Kraenzel adds that Government Is now 
the sole entity through which the prob- 
lems of the Plains can be approached. This 
ought not to be so, he says; a privately 
financed venture ought to be set up alongside 
Government not only to work in its own 
fashion, but guide governmental efforts that 
have so far been dominated by humid-region 
thinking. 

One reason no such thing has been done is 
the very poverty and sparseness of Plains 
resources. But: 

“Exploitation of these resources has as a 
rule been by people from outside; the wealth 
has gone elsewhere. It is time that founda- 
tions are tapped by the Great Plains region, 
to assist Government in the effort to build 
the region.” 


Mr. Tito: Stay Home 
SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the following matters to be ap- 
pended to my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp of January 16, 1957: 
[From the New York Times of December 13, 

1956] 
NATIONAL Versus INTERNATIONAL IN HUNGARY 
AND YUGOSLAVIA DISCUSSED 
To the EDITOR or THE New Yore Toes: 

The crisis in Eastern Europe has focused 

world attention upon the relationship be- 
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tween the national communism of Yugosla- 
via and international communism as ex- 
emplified by the Soviet empire, 

The ideology of communism, we are told, 
has been “shaken to the core by a phenom- 
enon, nationalism, which it has chosen to 
ignore.” This is the opinion of C. L. Sulz- 
berger, who has won an enviable reputa- 
tion as foreign correspondent of the New 
York Times. It was to be expected there- 
fore that Mr. Sulzberger on November 7 
could relate that the administration was 
“prepared to go to considerable lengths in 
recognizing national communism as a gov- 
ernmental form with which we can deal on 
a friendly basis.” 

This coincides with the advice given by 
the Dally Worker on October 19. President 
Josip Broz-Tito who, prior to the demise of 
Joseph Stalin, had been denounced in that 
periodical, was pictured as a suitable candi- 
date for continued United States aid, pro- 
vided money and commodities were to be 
proffered, as in the past, “without any 
strings attached.” 

On the same day the Dally Worker urged 
support for “expanded foreign economic aid 
and various forms of peaceful competition 
with the lands of socialism.” This recom- 
mendation, as students of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism known, was an echo of a “draft resolu- 
tion” adopted by the Communist Party in 
the United States of America in September, 
1956. 

POLISH ACTION 

Closely related to this viewpoint was the 
willingness of W. Gomulka, new head of the 
totalitarian Marxist regime in Poland, to ac- 
cept United States dollars and food, on the 
terms that had been considered acceptable 
by President Tito, “without any strings at- 
tached.” 

In this connection it may be recalled that 
the Times proclaimed on October 17 that 
“President Eisenhower's decision with re- 
spect to the continuance of American aid 
to Yugoslavia" seemed “a sound one” and 
added, rather naively, that “Yugoslavia is 
not part of a conspiracy for Communist con- 
trol of the world.” 

On November 9, however, the truth about 
this conspiracy began to dawn upon The 
Times’ editors. Under the caption “Hungary 
and Yugoslavia” this great newspaper pre- 
sented a totally distinct view and a conclu- 
sion perfectly in accord with the facts (i. e., 
the Yugoslav votes) reported from and re- 
corded in the United Nations. The exact 
phrasing of this fresh approach to the issue 
of “national communism” vis-a-vis “interna- 
tional communism” may be worthy of repe- 
tition here: 

“With heavy hearts and great indignation 
the people of the free world have watched as 
the Russians have drowned the Hungarian 
revolution in blood. They have watched, 
too, with horrified amazement the position 
of the Yugoslav Government on these tragic 
events. * * * The Hungarian people may 
well be excused if they thought they had 
every guaranty of Yugoslav help and sym- 
pathy in their fight for freedom.” 

MORAL COMPROMISE 


The Times did not fail to emphasize that 
“Tito compromised himself morally by sign- 
ing a friendship agreement with Gero in 
Belgrade on the eve of the Hungarian 
revolution.” 

My own comment about this editorial, 
excellent as the latter is, may be summarized 
as follows: 

It was not “the Russians” who “drowned 
the Hungarian revolution in blood.” It was 
the Soviet heirarchy, completely divorced 
from the ordinary, decent human beings in 
the Soviet Union, who were guilty of geno- 
cide on a scale comparable to that perpe- 
trated by Adolf Hitler and Heinrich Himmler. 

The Yugoslav people, if free of the much- 
vaunted “national communism” of President 
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Tito, would have been prompt to spring to 
the ald of the brave Hungarian patriots. 
United States guns, planes, and tanks in the 
hands of the totalitarian Marxist-Leninist 
clique in Belgrade prevented any spontane- 
ous human response on the part of the 
people. 

In evaluating the current wordy newspaper 
war between Pravda and Borba, it may be 
prudent.to observe that the debate, not 
without its dash of histrionics, has done 
nothing to turn the tide of slaughter and 
deportation in the Hungarian captive nation, 
where a notorious “Titoist,” Premier Janos 
Kadar, is enacting his bloody role as a Soviet 
Gauleiter. 

(Rev. Dr.) Josrrn F. THORNING, 
Associate Editor of World Affairs, Hon< 
orary Professor of International Rela- 
tions in the Catholic University of 
Chile, a Pontifical Institution, 

WASHINGTON, December 8, 1956. 

[Prom the New York Times of November 
9, 1956] 
HUNGARY AND YUGOSLAVIA 


With heavy hearts and great indignation 
the people of the free world have watched as 
the Russians have drowned the Hungarian 
Tevolution in blood. They have watched, too, 
with horrified amazement the position of the 
Yugoslav Government on these tragic events. 

Let us recall that there fs an intimate re- 
lationship between the latest tragic events 
in Hungary and earlier developments in 
Yugoslavia. The bravery of th^ Yugoelay 
People in defying Stalinist tyranny from 
1948 to Stalin's death excited the free world’s 
admiration. When Khrushchev was forced 
to go to Belgrade in May 1965, and apologize 
for Stalin's crimes against Yugoslavia, a cur- 
rent of great hope went up in satellite east- 
ern Europe. With respect to Hungary, par- 
ticularly, the Yugoslav Government and its 
Tuling Communist alliance pushed for an 
end to Stalinist rule, as represented by 
Matyas Rakosi and Erno Gero. The Hun- 
garian people may well be excused if they 
thought they had every guaranty of Yugo- 
Slav help and sympathy in their fight for 
freedom. 

But in the past 6 weeks the situation has 
Changed dramatically. First, Tito compro- 
Mised himself morally by signing a friend- 
ship agreement with Gero in Belgrade on the 
eve of the Hungarian revolution. Then in 
the past few days, as the Soviet Army, hid- 
ing behind the Kadar clique, turned with 
blazing guns on the Hungarian people, Yugo- 
Slavia indicated its support for that group. 
Last Sunday Pravda was even able to cite 
Borba in its editorial heralding the Soviet 
Attack and implicitly to suggest, as has 
Proved true, that Yugoslavia in practice sup- 
Ported that attack. 

At the United Nations yesterday Yugo- 
slay Ambassador Brilej did call for the exist 
of Soviet troops from Hungary, But he re- 
ferred only to the involvement of Soviet 
troops in recent Hungarian events, not to the 
mass murder done by those troops. Yugo- 
slays did not use such language when 
Stalinist troops killed Yugoslav border 
Suards, Why do they use it now when Khru- 
shchey's troops murder Hungarians? 

Yugoslavia’s moral and political position 
Will be further compromised if any of the 
thousands of Hungarian refugees who have 
fied into Yugoslavia are handed over to Kadar 
to be imprisoned or murdered. 

[From the New York Times of November 9, 
1956] 


THe New STALINIST THREAT 


The resurgence of Stalinism in the Kremlin 
has again alarmed the free world and has 
transformed the whole international scene. 
With Soviet troops battling in Hungary and 
marching toward the Polish frontier, with 
Moscow broadcasts interpreting “softer” So- 
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viet notes into open threats of rocket attacks 
on Britain and France, and with Soviet “vol- 
unteers” ready to enter the Middle East, we 
seem to be living again in the days of the 
Berlin blockade and the Korean war. 

There is still the conviction in free world 
capitals, rapidly being modified into a hope, 
that the Soviets will not precipitate a major 
war which would inevitably turn into a 
suicidal atomic war. But even that possi- 
bility is no longer ignored, and the Western 
defense authorities, including those of the 
United States, are working overtime to inten- 
sify their defense preparations. 

But even aside from a major war there is 
tho more immediate fear that the Soviet’s 
haunted by internal difficulties and the revolt 
cf the satellites, may resort to the usual ex- 
pedient of tyrants in trouble and seek to 
create foreign diversions in the shape of local 
wars to restore their hold and their prestige. 
They have made it bluntly plain that one 
area for their immediate operations in the 
Middlé East. But it would be unwise to dis- 
count their further moves in Europe. The 
United States has already found it necessary 
to warn them against violating Austria's 
territorial integrity and sovereignty. 

All these developments have shattered al- 
most over night the complacency of the free 
world which, deluded by the Soviet “new 
look" policy, started to reduce its armaments 
and even its psychological defense readiness. 
In this country we even toyed with the idea 
ot forgoing the draft and halting the devel- 
opment of our atomic arms. 

But whether the shock of recent events will 
produce the same results as did the Berlin 
blockade and the Korean war that led to 
western alliances and western rearmament 
remains to be seen. That steps along simi- 
lar lines are urgently necessary is evidenced 
by the new strain on the western alliances, 
by the dispersal of western forces and the 
insecurity of western bases, and not the least 
by the delay in the projected German re- 
armament that was to fill a dangerous gap 
in the front line of North Atlantic defense. 
The speed with which these defects are 
remedied may decide the future of the 
Western World. 


The U. N. and the U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
amazed and disappointed at the inability 
of the United Nations to deal effectively 
in matters involving the U. S. S. R. The 
most recent egregious example, of course, 
is the Hungarian tragedy. Resolutions 
have been passed, orators have thun- 
dered, a plethora of words has been re- 
corded, but no forthright and courageous 
action has been taken and it is becoming 
increasingly evident that none can be 
expected. Without commenting further, 
I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the article from the January 
10 issue of the Evening Star. The ar- 
ticle was written by Constantine Brown 
and it is thought provoking. It reflects 
the questioning attitude on the part of 
many Americans at a time like this when 
we are being asked by the Chief Execu- 
tive for standby authorization to use 
troops in the Middle East, 
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The article follows: 
[From the Evening Star of January 10, 1957] 


BEHIND THE Mimgast Pottcy PLan—wU. N.'s 
USEFULNESS ONLY FOR DEBATE CALLED a 
Matin REASON FOR PROPOSAL 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There are multiple reasons why the ad- 
ministration used legitimate dramatics to 
bring out the American plan intended to 
prevent further Communist encroachment 
in the Middle East. Most of these have been 
discussed publicly or given to responsible 
Members of Congress in confidence. -One of 
the main reasons—rarely mentioned and 
never by White House spokesmen—is the 
realization that the United Nations is useful 
to world peace merely as a debating society 
where diplomats who think allike have an 
opportunity to exchange views. 

There is no doubt that Congress will in- 
dorse overwhelmingly the Chief Executive's 
standby request to use force to stem Com- 
mutist aggression in the Middle East. 
Whether that power will be limited to 2 or 4 
years is immaterial from our overall political 
point of view. 

At the same time, it is equally probable 
that President Eisenhower will not be given 
a blank check for the $200 million a year in 
additional aid for the Middle East. Most 
Members of Congress have become convinced 
the middle eastern plan is the best substi- 
tute, due to the obvious inability of the 
United Nations to be effective in matters in- 
volving the U. S. S. R. or Communist China, 

The alleged success of the world peace or- 
ganization in the short-lived Suez affray was 
not due to its initiative but to America's 
stand against the use of force by its closest 
allies. Had the voice of Washington not 
thundered in London and Paris and had 
Britain and France not felt the pinch of the 
oil shortage, there is little doubt that Brit- 
ish-French forces would still be in Egypt and 
Israeli troops deep in the Sinai Peninsula, 

The same determination was, however, not 
shown in the case of Hungary where the 
Soviet forces were directly involved. The 
Hungarian people were clobhered by Russian 
troops, after their own military sought free- 
dom under a Socialist regime of their own 
choosing. 

And while the Hungarian fighters for free- 
dom were dying by the thousands, the United 
Nations was acting like the Byzantine Senate 
in 1453 when the Turks were under the walls 
of Constantinople: It discussed for days 
whether the angels had sex. 

The representatives of the free nations, 
large and small, in 1956 were discussing wa- 
tered-down resolutions of condemnation of 
the barbaric acts of the Kadar regime and 
Moscow. But they did not dare take even 
moral sanctions as, for instance, were taken 
earlier against Spain. 

On December 12, 1946, within-a year after 
its birth, the United Nations resolved by a 
vote of 39 to 6, with 13 abstentions, that 
“it within a reasonable time there is not 
established (in Spain) a government which 
derives its authority from the consent of the 
governed, committed to respect freedom of 
speech, religion, and assembly and to the 
prompt holding of an election in which the 
Spanish people, free from force and intimida- 
tion and regardless of party, may express their 
will, the Security Council consider the ade- 
quate measures to be taken in order to 
remedy the situation. 

“The General Assembly recommends that 
all members of United Nations recall from 
Madrid theff ambassadors and ministers 
plenipotentiary accredited there.” All am- 
bassadors, except those of six Latin American 
Republics, were withdrawn. 

U. N. delegates recently were reminded of 
that move by at least one American delegate 
who wanted action, to show at least that the 
U. N’s moral fiber had not been damaged 
with age, The answer from the British and 
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French was: “We can't get the votes this 
time,” while the State Department contended 
that we could not take unilateral action lest 
“we lose an invaluable listening post" in 
Moscow or Budapest. 

Despite President Eisenhower’s references 
to the United Nations in his request to Con- 
gress for standby powers to use American 
military might if necessary, these are re- 
garded as a mere courtesy to that body. 

The White House is slowly and reluctantly 
reaching the conclusion that because of the 
present makeup of the United Nations, it can 
do very little in the event of a Soviet aggres- 
sion, even by proxy, in the Middle Kast. If 
the United Nations, it is now argued in Wash- 
ington, has let a golden opportunity like 
Hungary go by and did not call the Kremlin 
onto the carpet, there is even less hope that 
it will do something in the less spectacular 
area of the Middle East. Hence, our decision 
to become the sole policeman on the beat in 
that area. 


Golden Jubilee of St. Michael’s Roman 
Catholic Church, West Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, St. Michael's 
Roman Catholic Church, in West Lynn, 
Mass., which seryes the Polish commu- 
nity, recently obseryed its golden jubilee, 

' The story of a parish church, how it 
started, and how it developed, is always 
a fascinating testimonial to faith and 
pioneering effort. 

When a few people cooperate to build 
a place of worship they can call their 
own, and then persevere through the 
years so that it will become a spiritual 
home for many, they are doing God's 
work on earth as members of the lay 
apostolate. 

Such examples are always inspiring. 

For they reveal to us that the greatest 
difficulties can be overcome, when men 
of good will join together in raising a 
temple dedicated to the honor and glory 
of God. 

The Polish people have always been 
close to their church, and their devotion 
to it has won the respect of all who have 
observed their piety and reverence. 

The main altar of St. Michael's is 
beautiful to behold, 

Kneeling before its communion rail, 
parishioners experience a supreme hap- 
piness that endows them with the spir- 
itual strength to rise above the trials 
and temptations of their daily lives. 

On this golden jubilee, they offered 
special prayers for the faithful few whose 
vision and whose sacrifices half a century 
ago made this possible. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the follow- 
ing program for St. Michael’s jubilee 
celebration, from the October 7, 1956, 
issue of the Lynn Telegram-News: 

TEHREE-DAY Arram 

City, State, and county officials, together 
with clergy of Greater Lynn parishes and 
Polish churches in this area, will join with 
St. Michael's parishioners in the 3-day golden 
Jublilce celebration which will open with a 
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pontifical high mass on Friday morning at 
10 a.m. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing will be the 
celebrant of the mass and will deliver the 
sermon. 

Former parishioners now in the priesthood 
and former curates at the West Lynn church 
will assist the church prelate at the solemn 
pontifical mass. They include the Reverend 
William F. Maciaszek, of the Home of the 
Little Flower, Hyde Park, assistant priest; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ladislaus A. Sikorax, of 
St. John the Baptiste Church, Hyde Park, 
first assistant deacon; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alex- 
ander Ogonowski, of Dracut, second assistant 
deacon; Rey. John 8. Dziok, of St. Hedwig's 
Church, East Cambridge, deacon; Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Naguszewski, of Holy Trinity Church, 
Lowell, subdeacon; Rev. Henry Ustaszewski, 
of St. Joseph's Church, Claremont, N. H., a 
former parishioner, preacher; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Francis S. Rossiter, S. T. D., of St. John's 
Seminary, master of ceremonies; and Rev. 
Ferdinand Slejzer, of Holy Trinity Church, 
Lowell, second master of ceremonies. 

Also Rev. Ferdnand Miszki, of St. Peter's 
Church, Norwood, metropolitan crossbearer; 
Rev. Francis D: Chmaj, of St. Mary's parish, 
Boston, miter bearer; Rev. Francis S. Mias- 
kiewicz, of St. Casimir’s Church, Maynard, 
crozier bearer; Rev. Stanislaus T. Sypek, of 
Emmanuel College, Boston, book bearer; Rev. 
Anthony Knoleczny, O. F. M. Conf., of 
St. Stanislaus Church, Chelsea, candle bearer; 
Rev. Vincent A. Jakus, of Star of the Sea 
Church, Marblehead, gremial bearer; Rev. 
Alexander E. Szypko, of St. John’s Church, 
Peabody; and Rev. J. Walter Stocklosa, of 
St. Hedwig’s Church, Cambridge, acolytes; 
and Rey. Chester Stempkowski, of Sacred 
Heart Church, Ipswich, thurifer. 

Following the pontifical mass, a jubilee 
lawn party will be conducted on the parish 
grounds from 2 to 5 p. m. Donations of 
aprons, handkerchiefs, dolls, novelties, lin- 
ens, clothing, laundry bags, canned goods, 
baked goods, and candy will be appreciated 
by the committee. 

Donations may be left in the school cafe- 
teria or with any members of the committee. 
They include Mrs. Sophie Zielien, chairman; 
Mrs. Mary Penkul, Mr. Ann Gesek, Mrs. Helen 
Miplinski, Mrs. Sophie Hincman, Mrs. Sabina 
Sobolewski, Mrs. Wanda Neenan, Josephine 
Drobnich, Mrs, Stella Szarkowska, and Mrs. 
Ann Krzywicki. 

On Saturday morning at 9 a. m. requiem 
high mass will be celebrated for the deceased 
of the parish by the Reverend Ladislaus A, 
Ciesinski, pastor. 

Highlighting the jubilee ball on Saturday 
evening at Briarcliff Lodge will be the selec- 
tion of Miss Jubilee. Former Ward 6 Coun- 
cillor Alphonse M. Drewicz is chairman of 
this feature of the program. 

A solemn high mass will be celebrated for 
all parishioners on Sunday morning at 10 
&. m. by Father Clesinski. 

BANQUET ENDS PROGRAM 


The celebration will be concluded with a 
banquet next Sunday afternoon at 5 p. m. in 
the English High School cafeteria. 

Rey. Ladislaus A. Clesinski, pastor, Is hon- 
orary chairman of the affair, and Walter J. 
Dembowski is general chairman. 


Procram 


The program will include: National. An- 
them (American and Polish), Mrs. Louise 
Grzybale; prayer, Father Ciesinski; introduc- 
tion of toastmaster, Rev. Chester Stemp- 
kowski, former curate and present pastor of 
Sacred Heart parish, Ipswich, by Walter 
Dembowski, 

Also, selection, A Tribute to Romberg, St. 
Cecelia’s choir; remarks, Rt. Rev. Myles J. 
McSwiney, pastor of St. Joseph's Church and 
dean of the district; remarks, Rt. Rev. Alex- 
ander S. Ogonowski, dean of Polish clergy; 
declamation, Miss Victoria Paszkowski; se- 
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lections, Ave M^ria, Bracia, and Jak Szybko 
Mijaja Chwile, St. Cecelia’s choir; remarks, 
Rev. J. Waltcr Stocklosa, and Rev. Gregory 
Piekos; greetings of the citizens of Lynn, 
Mayor Thomas P. Costin, Jr.; declamation, 
Miss Alberta Mitaszewski; accordion solo, 
Edward Paszkowski; remarks, Maximilian 
Powicki, outstanding local Polish leader; re- 
marks, Mrs. Stella Szarkowski; presentation 
of presidents of local parish organizations 
and guests, expression of gratitude, Father 
Ciesinki; closing remarks, Walter Dembow- 
ski; closing hymn to St. Michael in Polish, 
Mrs. Irene Rombult with Mrs. Florence 
Wassel, accompanist. 

Inyited guests at the. banquet will also in- 
clude: Rt. Rev. Megr. Joseph F. McGlinchey, 
pastor of St. Mary's parish; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William E. Drapeau, pastor of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste parish; Rt. Rev. Ladislaus A. Sikora, 
pastor of St. John the Baptiste Church, 
Salem; Rev. Frederick G. M. Driscoll, pastor 
of Sacred Heart parish; Rev. Michael L. 
O'Connor, pastor of St. Patrick’s parish; Rev. 
John E. Mullarkey, pastor of St. Pius’ parish; 
Rev. Erminio Lona, C. P. S., pastor of Holy 
Family parish; Rev. Henry Ustaszewski, Rev. 
John 8. Dziok, Rev. Peter Hajna, O. F. M., 
Conv., Rev. Stephen Musielak, O. F. M, Conv., 
Rev. Methodius Szymanski, O. F. M. Conv., 
Rey. Philip Kotlarek, O. F. M, Conv., Rev. Ed- 
ward B. Mapuszewski, Rev. Francis S. Mias- 
kiewsicz, Rev. Ferdinand Miszkin, and Rev. 
Francis Kamin:ki, curate at the West Lynn 
church. 


The Malmedy Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we in Amer- 
ica are blessed with the patriotism of 
our citizens. However, even among the 
very great number of patriotic Ameri- 
cans there are those whose loyalty and 
enthusiasm for the American way of life 
stand out. One of these is my friend, 
M. F. Gonzalez, a prominent engineer 
who is associated with Smith Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., of Pensacola. 
I have a message from him that I am 
confident will not be wasted on the Con- 
gress. Therefore, with his permission, I 
am asking that this message be re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
It is as follows: 

SMITH ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO., 
SMITH ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Pensacola, Fia., January 2, 1957. 
The Honorable Bos SIKES, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Enclosed is reproduction of a 
telegram I sent on the evening of December 
23 to the President of the United States, Sen- 
ators Hontanp and SMATHERS, and to Repre- 
sentative SIKES, 

I am following with this letter not to 
modify the feeling represented by my tele- 
gram, but to dispel any idea that the wire 
message was sent without due consideration, 
as a frivolous, whimsical, and thoughtless 
gesture. 

Some people communicate with the mem- 
bers of their Government too often and 
some too little. I am one of the latter. 

I served in General Patton's Third Army 
commandin; en engineer company, later a 
battalion in General Eddy's XI Corps, 
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through the campaigns Normandy, northern 
France, Rheinland, Ardennes, and Central- 
Europe. 

On December 17, 1944, we were bridging 
the Saar out to the east of Metz-Nancy, and 
by Christmas Eve were strung along the Saur 
on the Luxembourg-German frontier from 
Ettlebruck to Echternach with the 5th In- 
fantry Division. By just after Christmas I 
Was trying to get a jeep down the Ridge 
Road back of Vianden from Diekirch to 
Houffliaze seeking contact with First Army. 

So you see that whereas, as is almost evi- 
denced by my being here to write this letter, 
I was not at Malmedy, but I was intimately 
Concerned with those doings and somewhat 
acquainted with Task Force Pieper. 

Several years ago when some of our Sen- 
ators began jumping on our conduct of the 
Nuremburg trials and shedding crocodile 
tears for the German military in general, I 
took occasion to wire my Senators and Repre- 
sentative a protest. 

One of the subjects of discussion in the 
Senate, and commented upon considerably in 
the press then, was the so-called Malmedy 
Massacre. It seems that I recall that some 
of our people doubted that it even happened. 

My tel of December 23, 1956, was 
Prompted by a tiny little AP dispatch in the 
local paper to the effect that this character, 
Pieper, was being released with considerable 
amnesty and—I jumped to the possibly un- 
fair assumption—even with apologies. 

Actually, my first feelings were largely 
Prompted by emotion and old prides and 
loyalties and, in themselves, are not of great 
importance. However, when complicated by 
the general attitude presently prevailing 
toward the West Germans, simply because 
they are not friendly to Russia, there is an 
inconsistency too large to swallow in such a 
short time. It is too reminiscent of the 
1930's, 

I wonder if you saw the Sunday, December 
30, edition of Walter ‘Cronkhite’s television 
narrative on the Prudential show, Airpower? 
It certainly brought the Bundstéers and 
Soe and 1936 model Reds close to 
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The reading public today is further con- 
fused by what I call maudlin and super- 
Selective pity for today’s Hungarians when in 
Middle May 1945, I was engaged in comply- 
ing with the disagreeable order of seeing that 

poor people, as well as the Czech, Ru- 
Manians, Poles, and other eastern people 
moved eastward as rapidly as possible. Now, 
we are trying to encourage them west, and 
sneak them west, and haul them west. It is 
even more bitterly amusing to remember a 
task force composed of elements of the 
4th Armored Division and some engineers 
who were sent with greatest dispatch from 
near Deggendorf on the Danube to Prague 
in April 1945 with the high purpose of rescu- 
ing embattled Czech patriots in premature 
Open rebellion against the Nazis in the city 
of Prague. General Eisenhower will recall 
the frustrating conclusion of this mission. 

My remarks about Buchenwald are recall- 
ing a day we escorted a convoy of Jeeps (more 
stars—5 stars, 4 stars, 3 stars, 2 stars, 1 
Star—than any of us had ever seen before) 
With Generals Eisenhower, Bradley, and Pat- 
ton, and others, to view the sites of Buchen- 
Wald and remembering statements made 
almost on the spot by General Eisenhower. 

The strain presently evident between us 
and our traditional allies, along with an 
Overfriendlessness to, and an overconfidence 
in, one of the world’s most effective enemies, 
all apparently caused by an unreasonable and 
too pervading fear of Russia, presents a very 
confusing picture to intelligent readers of 
the current press and indicates more than 
anything the difficulties of leadership of 
today. These difficulties only emphasize our 
need for the clear, firm leadership capable of 
coping with such a complex of world affairs. 
I think we have this kind of leadership in 
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both parties and in the President. The peo- 
ple do not enjoy actually seeing enough of it. 
Very truly yours, 
M. F. GONZALEZ. 


(Same letter addressed to the President, 
Hon. Spessarp HOLLAND, and Hon, GBORGE 
SMATHERS,) 


PENSACOLA, FLA., December 23, 1956. 

Hon. Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER, 

President of United States, 

Washington, D. C.; 

Hon. Srrssarp HOLLAND, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Bos Snces, 

Representative, Washington, D. C.: 

This is addressed to the President and my 
two Senators and my Congressman, and here 
is the text of my message: ; 

"I wired each of my three representatives 
in the Congress several years ago when this 
namby-pamby talk first began that there was 
no bunk about the Malmedy case. I was 
near there. I asked that you do your best 
to apply stern justice to. responsible indi- 
viduals, provided there was certainty of 
identity. Lately there appears in the press 
too much unreasonable amnesty toward the 
Dietrichs and Piepers. This new style atti- 
tude toward West Germans simply because 
they are not East Germans is repulsive to 
some of us. I helped Generals Eisenhower, 
Bradley, and Patton to Buchenwald, and re- 
member statements made then that Amer- 
icans would never be allowed to forget these 
disgusting truths, for which not only Hitler 
and his intimate colleagues but also the Ger- 
man people were responsible. Also I remem- 
ber streams of DP's sent east against their 
will, more to be pitied than today’s Hungar- 
ians. What all has happened and how and 
why? Do not befuddle us who once thought 
we understood a crusade and enthusiasti- 
cally participated in it.” 

M. F. GONZALEZ. 


Fuel-Oil Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years Mr. McGregor Smith, chairman of 
the board of Florida Power & Light Co., 
of Miami, has been an outstanding leader 
among the sound business thinkers of 
our State. His contributions have aided 
very materially in the phenomenal de- 
velopment of Florida, much of which is 
based upon new industries. Therefore, 
I feel that his suggestions and field of 
business always are worthy of considera- 
tion. He has kindly sent to me and to 
other members of the Florida delegation 
in Congress a copy of a wire which he 
directed to the President in the White 
House. I feel that it should be called to 
the attention of the entire Congress, and 
I have obtained his permission to do sọ, 
His message follows: 

MIAMI, FLA. January 16, 1957. 
Hon. ROBERT L., P. SIKES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 


PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
- Washington, D. C.: 
While the United States and the United 
Nations are unwrecking Eden's folly, the oil 
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industry's pricing policy can wreck Florida's 
economy, which is based on use of residual 
Tuel oil, there being very little coal, natural 
gas, or hydro available. Latest prices quoted 
at gulf-coast refineries are up about 40 per- 
cent since Suez, equaling alltime high of 
1948 period of extreme tanker shortage and 
being over three times the Government-con- 
trolled prices of World War ITI. 

These present increases will add to the cost 
of manufacturers, rs, and to the elec- 
tric bills of Florida, which fluctuate up and 
down with oil, over $30 million annually, and 
oil prices are still going up. This is a real 
emergency for Florida, and I am sure that 
Governor Collins, Senators Hottanp and 
SMaTHERS realize the tremendous detri- 
mental effect to our State and particularly 
the effect of our campaign to attract new 
industries which require fuel. The allow- 
able production has not been materially in- 
creased, if any; therefore, we cannot believe 
that prices of fuel oll are due to shortage 
of crude in this country. If there is a short- 
age, the allowable production should be im- 
mediately increased by the oil industry and 
the State conservation commissions who fix 
the allowables. 

On the other hand, if the oil industry 
continues to take advantage of the Suez 
situation, then wartime controls should im- 
mediately be granted, if the President does 
not already have such emergency powers. I 
do not take a back seat to anyone in my 
belief in our real private competitive enter- 
prise system, but, on the other hand, strongly 
believe public utilities and other monopolies 
such as ours should be properly regulated. 
It is my sincere hope that you and your 
associates will bring to the attention of the 
oil industry the effect on it of its present 
pricing policy which may well bring about a 
public demand for Government regulation. 
In the present crisis it begins to look as if 
Government regulation of the production 
and distribution of oit would be in the public 
interest. Because of the extreme importance 
of this, I am sending a copy of this telegram 
to Governor Collins and Florida's congres- 
sional delegation with the request that they 
likewise use their efforts in this emergency. 

Chairman of the Board, 
Florida Power & Light Co. 


Corn Program Changes Up to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the matters this Congress will be con- 
sidering in the coming session is a pro- 
gram for corngrowers. An editorial in 
the January 5, 1957, issue of the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist and Farmer, one of 
the State's leading farm journals, reveals 
why the corn program is of vital interest 
to farmers in my State even though they 
buy a lot more feed than they sell. The 
editorial follows: 

Corn PROGRAM CHANGES UP TO CONGRESS 

‘The corn situation is a sorry mess. 
In fact, you could say that there isn't any 
effective acreage control or price-support sys- 
tem for 1957. 

Farmers turned down the flexible support 
program proposed by Secretary Benson. It 
needed a two-thirds vote but was backed by 
only 62 percent of the growers. 

The turndown was rather une 
Secretary Benson had rigged the thing heav- 


fly in favor of his base acreage plan. The 
corn acreage and loan price were fixed so that 
the Secretary’s proposal would have meant 
much larger corn returns to growers in 1957. 

Then why didn't farmers plump solidly for 
the new plan? Mostly because they didn’t 
trust Benson to set support levels in the 
years after 1957. 

Many voters in the’ referendum said, “Let's 
see, that one is Benson's plan.” Without 
further deliberation they marked the other 
proposition. If Benson was for tt they were 
against it. 

That may be a blind method of making 
decisions, but there was enough of it to 
throw a monkeywrench into the administra- 
tion farm plans. 

The important question is, Where do we go 
from here? The best hope is that Congress 
will get busy on the problem at once. 

Wisconsin buys a lot more feed than it 
selis, so some folks argue that a corn pro- 
gram isn't of much importance here. That 
doesn't hold true. If cheap feed becomes 
the farm policy, it will soon mean cheap 
milk, meat, and eggs. 

Cheap feed soon hurts dairymen as well as 
other livestockmen. It means lower prices 
for the homegrown feed which dairymen 
sell in the form of milk. 5 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland 
Before Inaugural Nationalities Ban- 
quet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 21, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND/ Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a speech I delivered last night at the 
inaugural nationalities banquet at the 
Statler Hotelin Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is most fitting that this banquet, held 
on the eve of the public inaugural cere- 
monies of the President and Vice President 
of the United States, should be under the 
sponsorship of the Nationalities Advisory 
Committee and the Inaugural Nationalities 
Committee. 

Firstly, with the exception of American 
Indians, in this new world all of us ourselves 
or our parents, grandparents, or more dis- 
tant forebears, came from the old worlds 
of Europe, Asia, or Africa, 

While as citizens of the United States our 
loyalty is to this great republic it is also 
natural that there remain ties of historic 
interest, family or racial connections, and 
religious beliefs, together with our natural 
humanitarian instincts, that makes what 
happens-in Budapest, Berlin, London, Pei- 
ping, Cairo, or any other city large or small 
more than just newspaper datelines. 

Secondly, the nationalities groups 
throughout our country made notable con- 
tributions to the reelection of our great 
president Dwight D. Eisenhower and our 
able and effective Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nrxon. Not only are you entitled to be here 
to witness the culmination of your individ- 
ual and collective constructive labors in the 
last campaign but you have earned the right 
to a respectful hearing to your recom- 
mendations, 
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‘There are many great problems confront- 
ing our country, domestic and foreign. The 
President in his address on the Middle East 
resolution, in his state of the Union message, 
in his inaugural address tomorrow, or in 
future special messages to the Congress will 
discuss them. 

To me the greatest issue of the day is 
human freedom. Under either Republican 
or Democratic administrations our foreign 
policy should be based upon it, What ad- 
vances freedom we should support and what 
retards or endangers it we should oppose. 

There are principles that cannot be com- 
promised without fatal effects on the com- 
promiser or on the sacrificial victim. 
Czechoslovakia was a casualty of such a deal. 
Munich should have taught the world that 
appeasement is not the road to peace but is 
only surrender on the installment plan. 

Communism is an evil thing. it is de- 
structive of religion, freedom, family life, and 
other human rights that free men honor and 
hold dear, Dare we forget the admonition in 
Second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers. For what fellowship has right- 
ousness with unrighteousness and what com- 
munion has light with darkness?” 

Kadar, Khrushchev, Gomulka, Chou en Lal 
are not to be trusted. The policy of inter- 
national communism has been, is, and will 
remain the destruction of freedom and na- 
tional sovereignty. Any nation in Europe, 
Asia, or the Middle East that ignores this 
basic fact will do so at its peril. 

A propaganda barrage is developing here 
and abroad to give economic aid to the Com- 
munist states of Eastern Europe. For what 
purpose? To lessen the drain on the Soviet 
Union so it will have more economic re- 
sources to use against the nations of the 
free world or to subvert the uncommitted 
countries outside the Iron Cureain? To sus- 
tain godless local Communist chieftains who 
would not last a month were it not for the 
support of Soviet bayonets within their bor- 
ders? To give character and prestige to men 
whose hands are red with the blood of those 
patriots whose love of freedom for their coun- 
trymen was greater than their love of life? 
Are we to bolster sagging Communist econ- 
omies whose own workers by strikes, slow 
downs, or sabotage in the face of death pen- 
alties and prison terms have contributed to 
the weakening of an important segment of 
the Communist regime? 

None of these things make sense to me. 
I shall oppose the taking of a single dollar 
from the overburdened American taxpayer 
to build the economic strength of any Com- 
munist country “behind the Soviet Iron Cur- 
tain or to give military aid to any Communist 
state anywhere in the world. 

If the Soviet Union wants peace there is 
an honorable proposal that could be made to 
that Government. 

Withdraw all Soviet forces from Poland, 
Albania, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
and guarantee free elections under United 
Nations supervision. Let the people decide, 
free from the farce of Gomulka counterfeit 
elections such as Poland was insulted with 
on Sunday, January 20, while Soviet troops 
still occupy that restless country. 

Let the great powers and the United Na- 
tions guarantee the neutrality of all of these 
eastern European states after the with- 
drawal of all Soviet troops and after the free 
elections under United Nations auspices have 
been held. 

Both the Soviet Union and the West could 
then be assured that these free states would 
be similar to the neutral position which is 
today existing in Austria, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. They could not be used as a spring- 
board for invasion against the free world 
or against the Soviet Union. 
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The free world has no quarrel with the 
people of Russia. They were the first victims 
of Communist aggression. It is not the Rus- 
sian people but the Soviet Communist re- 
gime which has broken all of its interna- 
tional agreements with non-Commtnist 
powers and which has been a disturber of 
the peace of the world and still threatens 
it. 

With such a settlement in Eastern Europe 
the burdens of armaments could be lifted 
to a considerable extent from the backs of 
the people of the free world and the Soviet 
Union as well. Then the people of Russia 
who do not have the privileges of the small 
but relatively well off Communist Party 
hierarchy would be able to enjoy during this 
lifetime better housing, more consumer 
goods and 4 certain amount of luxuries 
which are now enjoyed by urban and rural 
workers in the free world. 

But let us not as a great free Republic 
ever compromise the basic principle of hu- 
man freedom. Let us never give our moral 
or legal blessing to the enslavement of mil- 
lions behind the Iron Curtain who long to 
be free. Nor should we permit any interna- 
tional organization of which we are a mem- 
ber to compromise us in this regard. 

How can any nation ignore the moral Issue 
involved in Soviet destruction of freedom in 
Hungary and subsequently want sanctions 
applied in the case of troubles in the Middle 
East? What organization can survive such 
a double standard? Either we have a system 
of law and order or the doctrine of might 
makes right is r ized. Communism 
cannot be allowed to piace itself above in- 
ternational law or God-given moral law. 

Our first Republican President, Abraham 
Lincoln, said: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. * * * The fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down to the latest gen- 
eration, * * * We, yes even we here, have 
the power and bear the responsibility. * * * 
In giving freedom to the slave we assure 
freedom to the free. * * * We shall nobly 
save or meaniy lose this last best hope on 
earth.” 


Eighty-second Airborne Division 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
marching in the inaugural parade will 
be select members of America’s greatest 
fighting division. Naturally, I refer to 
the 82d Airborne. We have been slow 
to recognize that the future of the Amer- 
ican military lies in swift mobility. Con- 
sequently, the need for airborne, in terms 
of American history, is still in its in- 
fancy. Several days ago the capable and 
brilliant young division commander, Maj. 
Gen. J. W., Bowen, retired’ the division's 
colors in the Airborne Museum at Fort 
Bragg. I set forth his remarks. In a 
future CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I intend to 
submit the remarks made at these cere- 
monies by one of America’s key generals, 
James M. Gavin. 

Generat Bowen's remarks follow: 

Before you, resting in their cases, escorted 
by America’s Guards of Honor, and borne by 
men who served under them, are the colors 
under which this division fought and for 
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which many of its members died during 
World War II. Throughout the history of 
human conflict men have fought their battles 
under their flags. ‘Thus soldiers have al- 
ways been identified with the symbols of 
their inspiration and their cause. Their 
brightly colored standards, in particular 
the Star-Spangled Banner, has a special sig- 
nificance for us. For 180 years it has been 
the symbol of our freedom and cohesion as 
a people, a nation, a government, and a way 
of life. It is the proud emblem to which 
we pledge our allegiance, rather than to a 
king or to a despot. Our flag symbolizing 
the sovereignty of our Nation and all it 
stands for is a part of us and our people 
who have felt freedom and liberty under its 
folds. To a soldier, his colors mean many 
things: His country, his family, his com- 
patriots, and his hopes and aspirations for 
the future. They symbolize the integrity 
of his service and his loyalty and pride to- 
ward his outfit. In short, his colors are a 
manifestation of his faith. Before the colors 
go to their repository in our new museum, 
still heavy with honor worn with the toils 
of war, I ask you to join in paying respect 
to these colors and all that they represent. 


Some Arkansas Veteran Educational 
Statesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., who 
is secretary-treasurer of the department 
of higher education of the Arkansas 
Education Association. Dr. Reuter has 
listed the names of a number of leading 
educators in Arkansas who have served 
25 years or longer in higher education in 
Arkansas. 

This program of awarding certificates 
of distinguished service to persons who 
haye devoted their lives to furthering 
education will, I hope, be a forerunner 
to greater public support for this pro- 
fession not only in my State, but 
throughout the Nation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Some ARKANSAS VETERAN EDUCATIONAL 

STATESMEN 
(By Dr. George 8, Reuter, Jr.) 

As secretary-treasurer of the department 
of higher education of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association, the writer aided in the hon- 
oring of educational statesmen who had 
served 25 years or longer in higher educa- 
tion in Arkansas. The meeting was held in 
the AEA Building at Little Rock, Ark., on 
November 1, 1956. Each received a certifi- 
cate for distinguished service to Arkansas 
and America. They were: 

1. Arkansas A. & M. College: A. H. Boyd, 
J. A. Garrett, B. E. Hart, Frank Horsfall, 
James H. Hutchinson, Clara B. Kennan, Caro- 
lina Royer, and C. C. Smith. 

9. Arkansas College: Eugene Blandford, 
Harry King, and S. W. Williams. 

3. Arkansas Polytechnic College: Lela Jane 
Bryan, Alfred J. Crebaugh, H. W. Dean, T. A. 
DuLaney, C. A. Hughes, Myrtle Roush, John 
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E. Tucker, G. R. Turrentine, and Marvin 
Williamson. 

4. Arkansas State College: Russell H: Aus- 
tin, Mary Rogers Brown, Dean B. Ellis, V. C. 
Kays, and Daniel F. Pasmore. 

5. Arkansas State Teachers College: Horace 
Adams, C. C. Calhoun, E. L. Higgins, Lor- 
raine Little, H. L. Minton, C. V. Robinette, 
Marie Schicht!, Evie Shaw, and G. ¥. Short. 

6. College of the Ozarks: Virgia Poynor, 
Imogene McConnell Ragon, and Thomas L. 
Smith, 

7. Fort Smfth Junior College: Elmer Cook 
and Luella Krehbiel. 

8. Harding College: Woodson H. Arm- 
strong, Samuel A. Bell, Florence M. Cathcart, 
and Lloyd Cline Sears. 

9. Henderson State Teachers College: C. E. 
Arnett, Dora 8. Harwood, P. G. Horton, D. D. 
McBrien, 8. C. E. Powers, H. Grady Smith, 
Lois McNabb Smith, P, W. Turrentine, and 
Mae Whipple. 

10. Hendrix College: William Curt Buth- 
man, Robert L. Campbell, Myrtle E. Charles, 
Matt L. Ellis, Paul Page Faris, Orville T. 
Gooden, Ivan H. Grove, Henry W. Kamp, 
Martin Josiah McHenry, Ethel K. Millar, 
Arlie Salmons, Guy A. Simmons, Earle A. 
Spessard, and Thomas S. Staples. 

11. John Brown University: 
Brown, Sr. 

12. Little Rock Junior College: J. H. Atkin- 
son, E. Q. Brothers, Gladys K. Brown, Paul- 
ine Hoeltzel, and E. C. Stahikopf. 

13. Ouachita Baptist College: Frances M. 
Crawford, Fay Holiman, Eugene Aimarine 
Provine, and Erma Simmons. 

14. Southern State College: Inez Couch, 
Matsye Gantt, E. E. Graham, Harrison Hale, 
Sage McLean, W, C. Munn and Ellie Tucker. 

15. University of Arkansas: V. W, Adkis- 
son, W. J. Baerg, V. L. Baker, R. P. Bar- 
tholomew, B. McFadden Bell, A. S. Brown, 
L. L. Browne, T. O. Carlson, D. Causey, W. 
BeVier Cole, J. R. Cooper, E. M. Cralley, C. H. 
Cross, 8. C. Dellinger, G. A. Dennis, H. Gra- 
ham, W., S. Gregson, O. J. Hall, L. L. Hilton, 
D. Y. Holcomb, J. Holcombe, H. G. Hotz, A. 8. 
Humphreys, Dwight Isely, D. D. Jones, G. 
Jones, J. C. Jordan, F: L. Kerr, J. Kessler, 
M. C. Kik, L H. Knerr, R. A. Leflar, W. J. 
Lemke, A. E. Lussky, E. B. Meriwether, P. W, 
Milam, D. M. Moore, R. L. Morris, M. Nelson, 
G. D. Nichols, R. G. Paddock, L. E. Porter, 
C. M. Reinoehl, D P. Richardson, R. W. 
Roberts, H. R.. Rosen, B. C. Sims, R. M. 
Smith, W. B. Stelzner, G. P. Stocker, H. H. 
Strauss, Barnett Sure, Delbert, Swartz, V. O. 
Tansey, J. Thalheimer, G. Upchurch, J. O. 
Ware, V. M. Watts, E. Wertheim, R. O. Wray, 
V. H. Young. 

16. State Department of Education: Ed 
McCuistion. 


John E. 


The Late Honorable Percy Priest 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January-14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
10 years I had the privilege of having an 
office across the hall from that of Percy 
PRIEST. 

There is a quiet eloquence in a con- 
gressional office. Somehow the very 
character of the Member whose name is 
on the door is refiected in the demeanor, 
the industry, the cheerfulness, the loy- 
alty, and that inscrutable quality we 
somctimes call spirit of his staff. This 
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subtle and quiet eloquence lived in and 
radiated from the office of Percy PRIEST. 

His devotion to his district, to the 
House of Representatives, and to the Na- 
tion—as all have so well attested—leave 
to his widow and to his family a legacy 
beyond price. 


What Is a Teacher? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a brief descriptive article written by 
Jane C. Butler, a teacher in the public 
schools of Fort Worth, Tex. 

Miss Butler is a remarkable person 
with a ready wit and an amazing insight, 
She has entitled this piece “What Is a 
Teacher?” with apologies, she says, to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. un- 
der whose sponsorship similar definitive 
material has been published under the 
titles “What Is a Boy?” and “What Is a 
Girl?” 

The article follows: 

Wat Is A TEACHER? 
(By Jane C. Butler) 

Between the innocence of infancy and 
the dignity of maturity, our children fall un- 
der the influence of a group of people called 
teachers. 

Teachers come in assorted sizes, weights, 
and colors. They have various interests, 
hobbies, religions, and beliefs, but they share 
one creed: To help each child to reach the 
highest possible degree of personal develop- 
ment. 

The teacher is a composite. A teacher 
must have the energy of a harnessed volcano, 
the efficiency of an adding machine, the 
memory of an elephant, the understanding 
of a psychiatrist, the wisdom of Solomon, the 
tenacity of a spider, the patience of a turtle 
trying to cross the freeway in rush-hour traf- 
fic, the decisiveness of a general, the diplo- 
macy of an ambassador, and the financial 
acumen of a Wall Street wizard, She must 
remember always that she teaches by word, 
but mostly by precept and example. - 

A teacher may possess beauty, or grace, or 
skill; but most certainly she must possess 
love, a deep, abiding love of, and respect for, 
children individually and en masse. She 
must love your little girl who has the song 
of a bird, the squeal of a pig, the stubborn- 
ness of a mule, the antics of a monkey, the 
spryness of a grasshopper, the curiosity of a 
eat, the slyness of a fox, and the mysterious 
mind of a woman. 

She must also cherish your little boy, that 
inconsiderate, bothersome, intruding bundle 
of noise with the appetite of a horse, the 
digestion of a sword swallower, the energy of 
an atom bomb, the lungs of a dictator, the 
imagination of Paul Bunyan, the shyness of 
a violet, the audacity of a steel trap, and the 
enthusiasm of a firecracker. 

A teacher must teach many things: read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography, 
history, music, art, health. She must also 
manage during her 64% hours to teach man- 
ners and morals to children whose parents 
have despaired of the task during their 1744 
hours. 

A teacher is Truth with chalk dust In tts 
hair, Beauty with a backache, Wisdom 
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searching for bubblegum, the Hope of the 
future with papers to grade, 

A teacher must possess many abilities. 
She must not mind explaining for the 10th 
time the intricacies of two-place multiplica- 
tion to the whole class, then explaining it 
again to the one child who wasn’t listening. 
She must know when to talk and when to 
listen. She must learn to judge between 
encouraging and pushing a child. She must 
sense what decisions to make and which 
must be made by the child. She must be 
steadfast without being inflexible; sympa- 
thetic without being maudlin; loving with- 
out possessing. She must live in childhood 
without becoming childish, to enjoy its 
great joys, satisfactions, its genuine delights; 
while understanding its griefs, irritations, 
embarrassments, and harassments. 

A teacher must, each year, send 30 chil- 
dren to another teacher, proudly, lovingly, 
sadly; and await 30 more with ready wit, 
love, and eagerness. 

She must do all this while worrying about 
how to pay the utility bills, what to have 
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There are two schools of thought on the 
election itself. 

One would provide for the election of 
Members from even and odd numbered dis- 
tricts respectively every 2 years, thus making 
available to the Congress at all times the 
services and experience of one-half the mem- 
bership. At the present time, vacancies in 
one-third of the Senate seats are filled every 
2 years, making for stability since two- 
thirds carry over. This has obvious advan- 
tages. 

The other school of thought is that the 
people should elect the entire House of Rep- 
resentatives in presidential years, so it would 
be possible to entrust the Government to 
one party, if that were the desire of the 
electorate. This would fix responsibility and 
give the administration a relatively free hand 
to carry out campaign pledges. While this 
argument, too, has merit, the majority of 
proponents of a change favor the election 
of one-half the membership every 2 years 
in the interest of efficiency. 

The mechanics of the election might be 


for supper, whether her baby has the chick-~—threshed out and, in any event, they are 


enpox, if her lesson plans will meet the su- 
pervisor's requirements, how Mrs. Smith will 
take the lower grades on John’s report card, 
where to get the extra money for summer 
school, and who took the dime from Susie's 
purse. 

For this, you will pay her more than the 
garbageman, but less than the garage me- 
chanic; more than the grocery clerk, but less 
than the postman; more than the ditch- 
digger, but less than the truckdriver. 

The most amazing thing about a teacher 
is that she wouldn't trade jobs with anyone 
she knows, She likes to teach. 


Support of 4-Year Term for Representa- 
tives to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1857 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
News of January 2, 1957, as well as my 
statement in support of a 4-year term 
for Representatives to the United States 
Congress: 


[Prom the Times-Leader News of January 2, 
1957] 


FOUR-YEAR TERM FOR REPRESENTATIVES 


As the 85th Congress prepares to convene 
in Washington tomorrow, many problems, 
foreign and domestic, loom on the legis- 
lative horizon. Let us hope, in its absorp- 
tion with these challenges, the membership 
does not neglect to put its own House in 
order. A good beginning would be the ex- 
tension of the term of Representatives from 
2 to 4 years. 

To paye the way for this, a constitutional 
amendment is necessary, as the 2-year limit 
was established by the Founding Fathers. 
That calls for approval of a resolution by 
two-thirds of the Senate and the House as 
well as ratification in 7 years by three- 
fourths of the States, preferably through 
their legislatures. 

Bills have been introduced at every Con- 
gress in recent years, but no action has 
been forthcoming, although it is generally 
agreed the modernization of the House is 
long overdue, . 


incidental to the main issue—the 4-year term 

for Representatives. 

The House of Representatives occupies a 
pecullar position in our governmental setup. 
Whereas the President represents the Nation 
and Senators the States, the Representatives 
are regarded as the direct agents of the peo- 
ple. That is why the 2-year term was in- 
stituted; the drafters of the Constitution felt 
Members of the House should be answerable 
at frequent intervals to constituents. 

Times have changed since the early days 
of our Republic when travel conditions and 
communications generally were poor. We 
live not only in a different era, but at a 
faster pace. The reasons, justifying an ac- 
counting of their stewardship every 2 years, 
no longer obtain. 

From a practical point of view, a 2-year 
term for a freshman Congressman makes it 
impossible for him to give a great deal of 
service to his country or district. By the 
time he learns the ropes, he has to start 
campaigning for reelection, Even the sea- 
soned veteran is on the job only 1 year out 
of 2 because of fence-mending chores. With 
a 4-year term, a Representative would have 
3 free years to devote to his duties and pos- 
sibly an additional 6 months since a longer 
term would eliminate certain demands on the 
candidate. 

Many indiyiduals with superior qualifica- 
tions are frightened off now by the prospect 
of running for office every 2 years because of 
the physical and financial hardships in- 
volved. A 4-year term would be an induce- 
ment to many substantial citizens who would 
not, under any circumstances, consider 
aspiring to the House under the existing set- 
up. 

The country should be allowed to pass 
Judgment on the proposal. We have reason 
to believe the amendment would be ratified 
if no gimmicks were attached. 

THE CASE FOR A 4-YEAR TERM—CONGRESSMAN 
FLOOD'S STATEMENT FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 
Under the American system of government, 

where Members of Congress represent and 
reside in States and local districts and de- 
pend upon their favor for reelection, the 
influence of localism is very difficult to es- 
cape. Memibers may aspire to be national 
statesmen rather than State and local poli- 
ticlans, but few of the former emerge from 
the fray or long survive the physical and 
political hazards of legislative life. Some 
steps might be taken, however, that would 
encourage the development of national 
leaders and attitudes. 

Longer terms of office for Members of the 
House of Representatives might tend to in- 
crease their independence of local pressures 
and improve the quality of their service. 
Under the laws of many States, in order to 
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retain their seats, Congressmen must be 

active candidates, including the primary and 

general election, for various periods ranging 

in length from 3 to 10 months, Coming up. 
for reelection every 2 years, Members are so 

involved in local politics that it detracts from 

their ability to function as effective national 

legislators. 

To correct this condition, proposals to 
amend the Constitution have repeatedly 
been introduced in Congress since World 
War I, providing for 4-year terms for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. One 
of the most active advocates of this change 
was former Representative Clarence Lea, of 
California, who also proposed to stagger the 
congressional elections so that half of the 
membership of the House would be elected 
every 2 years, I believe that a 4-year term 
for Representatives would make a substan- 
tial contribution to the efficiency and stabil- 
ity of our Government. The schemes of stag- 
gered elections and overlapping terms would 
also retain that frequency of public expres- 
sion on a nationwide scale which was con- 
templated by the authors of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This proposal has received impressive pro- 
fessional support in recent years. The com- 
mittee on political parties of the American 
Political Science Association, in its 1950 re- 
port, believed it to be desirable to lengthen 
the term of Representatives to 4 years. 
“The present term is so short,” they said, 
“that a freshman Member is involved in a 
campaign for renomination before he knows 
his job or has had much opportunity to 
prove his worth to his constituents or his 
party. A more important consideration is 
the possible effect upon party unity of syn- 
chronizing the terms of Representatives and 
President." 

Political scientists also assert that a 4- 
year term would, in effect, carry the mandate 
given in presidential elections for a sufficient 
period to test out a foreign policy and avoid 
the upsets of the midterm elections by the 
calendar. Students of our political system 
generally concede that the midterm elec- 
tions do not turn on national issues to any- 
thing like the extent of presidential elec- 
tions, since the Presidency is not at stake. 
It is felt, moreover, that the weakness of par- 
ty discipline would allow a change of senti- 
ment among Members of Congress, so that 
the 4-year term would not constitute too 
great a remove from the check of the elected 
legislative body on foreign policy. 

Another point in favor of the longer term 
is that it would tend to decrease the weight 
of pressure groups, which now operate effec- 
tively in the thinner voting of the midterm 
elections. The positions of Members of the 
House of Representatives perpetually in need 
of running for nomination and election and 
of keeping up their political fences to the 
detriment of their national responsibilities 
might be greatly improyed by such an 
amendment. 


Aid to Education—Simply and Directly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, aid to 
education is a local and State responsi- 
bility, a responsibility, I am sure, the 
States would shoulder if they were fi- 
nacially more able to do so, 

Despite the fact that every State in 
the Union is far more nearly solvent than 
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Uncle Sam, these States are “strapped” 
financially because of the huge amount of 
locally generated wealth syphoned off by 
Federal income taxes. There are few, if 
any, new sources of revenue to be tapped 
by the States. 

The classroom and education situa- 
tion is not a temporary problem. It is 
permanent and will continue to grow as 
our population grows through births and 
immigration. 

Permanent problems need permanent 
solutions. 

As a permanent, simple, direct solu- 
tion, I have introduced legislation appli- 
cable to education and school construc- 
tion. These bills are H. R. 2886, H. R. 
2887, H. R. 2888, H. R. 2889, and House 
Joint Resolution 159. 

My proposal, simply stated, provides 
that the collector of internal revenue in 
each State or Territory, shall remit, each 
quarter, for educational—or school con- 
struction—purpose, to the State treas- 
urer, a sum equal to 1 percent of the 
Personal and corporate income tax col- 
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lected during that quarter—or as an al- 
ternative, but less direct, an appropri- 
ation of that amount. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal eliminates 
all possibility of Federal control, would 
call for no new Federal employees, and 
eliminates all elements of “share the 
wealth.” ’ 

In substance, it merely leaves the dol- 
lars where they were earned to be used 
for educational purposes, or school con- 
struction, just as State funds are used, 
just as the people themselves, through 
their elected State representatives de- 
cree. 

Mr. Speaker, careful analysis proves 
that Federal aid isa myth. It really is 
taking money earned in 1 State and 
spending it in another State, quite often 
for things the latter State should do for 
itself if it is to accept State responsibility 
while seeking State rights. 

Comparison of my proposal to the Kel- 
ley bill of the 84th Congress brings out 
quite startling facts, as shown by the 
following table of figures: 


Scrivner plan—Atd to education 


is Scrivner 

1056 plan 
Cismin Ran nerecusrswmprerens $2, 172,000 $8, 968, 658 $428, 121, 000 $4, 281, 100 
928, 000 2, 537, 686 174, 547, 000 1,745, 470. 
uos, 000 5, 313, 957 168, 357, 000 1, 683, 670 
30, 450), 000 27, GAS, 819 5, 255, 898, 000 558, 890 
3, 5ER, 000 3, G11, 322 711, 563, 000 7, 115, 630 
7, 364, 000 4, 782, 562 1,141, 175, 000 11,411, 750 
a a 5,152, 000 835, 050 790, 853, 000 7, 908, 530 
3, 868, N00 7, 623, 902 799, 257, 000 7, 992, 570 
4, 008, 000 10, 237, 501 643, 358, 000 6, 433, 580 
612,000 1, 691, 790 114, 649, 000 1,146, 490 
32, 912, 000 20, 247, 262 5, 202, 922, 000 52, 129, 220 
9,148, 000 10, 228, 657 1, 349, 669, 000 13, 496, 690 
lar ecinwannelisbsnpinnnd+u nb ieacotinacate 3, 020, 000 6, 420,128 538, 648, 000 5, 386, 480 
2, 576, 000 4, 750, 027 450), 087, 000 4, 500, 870 
7, 000, 000 £, 317, 970 482, 227, 000 4, 822, 270 
3, 008, 000 8, 090, 229 513, 147, 000 §, 131, 470 
976, 000 2, 244, 876 166, 309, 000 1, 663, 000 
3 30, 904, 000 116, 212, 148 41, 54t, 014 000 | 115, 410,140 
10, 876, 000 10, 573, 691 1, 770, 309, 000 17, 703, 090 
H, 844, 000 37, 058, 887 5, 378, 497, 000 53, 784, 970 
6, CHA, 000 7, 099, 816 997, 464, 000 9, 974, 640 
800, 000 6, 506, 886 153, 892, 000 1, 538, 920 
10, 128, 000 9, 174, 710 1, 554, 304, 000 15, 543, 040 
408, 000 1, 694, 187 120, 241, 000 1, 202, 410 
Nelraska. s.. 3, 220, 909 343, 254, 000 3, 432, 540 
Nevada... sA. 466, 327 $4, 049, 000 840, 490 
New Hampshi 1, 279, ORS 129, 216, 000 1, 292, 160 
Now Jersey 11, 343, 672 1, 84, 102, 000 18, 841, 020 
New Mexico... 2, 320, 790 115, 786, 000 1, 157, 860 
New York. -aaiae 34, 724, 708 12, 612, 648,000 | 126, 126, 480 
North Coralina.. 12, 178, 49 755, 800, 000 7, 558, 000 
North Dakota. 1, 724, 325 66, 214, 000 662, 140 
AAE 20, 238, 416 4, 154, 780, 000 41, 547, 690 
Oklahoma _. 5, 715, 215 557, 861, 000 5, 578, 610 
CON OPA ba ok ie ST 3, 883, 287 469, 421, 000 4, 694, 210 
Vonusylvania_ 25, 105, 737 4, 627, 820, 000 46, 278, 200 
Rhode Island. 1, 778, 49 277, 106, 000 2, 771, 990 
South Carina 7, 005, 748 252, 233, 000 2, 422, 330 
South Dakota. 1, 724, 325 75, 118, 000 “751, 180 
AOS OSY V oo eae een AAT 9, 174,710 518, 121,000 §, 181, 210 
ICONAS nno 21, 982, 431 2, 157, 833, 000 21, 578, 330 
Uush_ 2, 164, 962 149, 301, 000 1, 593, 010 
Vermont. 965, 158 65, 678, 000 656, 780 

'irginia.. ' $ 707, +357, 
> 9, 207, 244 738, 707, 000 7, 387, 070 
Vashington... 6, 355059 ' 7, 807, 570 
Ded Vlei at ain 5, 747, 750 2,919, 150 
Wisconsin. B, 740, 918 11, 831, 190 
Wyoming 760, 826 527, 070 
Hawaii... 409, 625 1, 314, 660 
A OEM rs LISAN CIES EARRA E A 413, 680 
ATA 7 ea ea ES RS ROS ERROR Melvins Ra EE (136, 480) 


400, 060, 000 


1 Figures for Maryland include those for the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


Nore.—Incame tax Inclades colections for old-age Insurance. <Actnal bencfits woutd be somewhat less than 
shown in the Scrivner plan after adjustinont for that factor, an avorage of 7.2 percent. 


It should be noticed that under the 
1955 Kelley school construction bill, 
States must pay in their pro-rata share 
of the tax cost to get back part—or in 
Some instances, more—of what must be 
Paid in for the program. The net figures 


are what counts. All of the money un- 
der the Scrivner plan is net to the States 
for it stays right there. 

Some complaint may be made that the 
so-called rich States will retain more. 
Every one of them has just as great, if 
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not greater, school problems than the 
so-called poor States. For example, 
what State, with its unbelievable popu- 
lation growth has a greater school or 
education problem than California? It 
needs, deserves and must haye more, 
and should be enabled to retain some of 
its wealth to solve its own problems. 

Others will say this is a new departure. 
For the 48 States, yes, but it is sub- 
stantially what is done for the govern- 
ment of Guam where 100 percent of the 
tax on incomes earned by United States 
citizens there is retained for use of the 
Island government. If 100 percent for 
Guam is good, why is not 1 percent for 
each State good? 


This “Scrivner plan,” Mr. Speaker, will 
allay the fears of those who want, and 
properly so desire, no Federal controls 
of schools. It meets the goal of those 
who are searching for a simple, direct 
plan. It satisfies those who desire that 
States accept and fulfill their -proper 
responsibilities. Those who seek econ- 
omy can take note of the fact that not 
one new Federal employee would be 
necessary. 

It should fulfill the goal of all those 
who feel as Mr, Eisenhower so aptly 
stated: 

When financing of schools is turned over 
to the Federal Government you get bureauc- 
racy, and this is the approach to statism. 


Mr. Speaker, this program will help 
States and local communities help them- 
selves in the solution of their school and 
education problems. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal deserves 
the serious study—and I hope approval— 
of every person who desires a simple, di- 
rect, practical program. 

House Joint Resolution 159, which fol- 
lows, summarizes and restates, not only 
the basic proposal, but also the reasons 
for the proposal: 

Joint resolution to authorize transfer of a 
percentage of tax collections from individ- 
ual and corporate income taxes to the 
States and Territories for use for educa- 
tional purposes only, and for other pur- 
poses 
Whereas the Government of the United 

States, through taxes, is siphoning a great 

part of the wealth of our Nation out of the 

several States and Territories into the Fed- 
eral Treasury; and 

Wherers the Government of the United 
States is collecting taxes from nearly all 
sources of revenue, including taxes on in- 
dividual and corporate incomes, admissions, 
beverages, communications, gifts, luxuries, 
transportation, and from excises and other 
taxes, leaving to the States little but real 
and personal property and consumer sales 
as sources of tax revenue; and 

Whereas, at rates approaching confiscation 
of property, States are still not able to raise 
reyenue sufficient to carry the rising costs 
of State and local governments, and espe- 
cially not to meet the demands for needed 
improvements and higher salaries for the 
training of our youth; and 

Whereas it has been proposed that the 
Federal Government grant aid to the States 
for educational purposes; and 

Whereas it is neither economical nor effi- 
cient to withdraw huge sums out of the 
States and Territories and redistribute funds 
under bureaucratic regulation from the Fed- 
eral Treasury; and r 

Whereas it is desirable that such aid be 
accomplished by a simple, easy, direct, and 
efficient method, not hampered with bureau- 
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cratic restrictions, directions, or dictation; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That 1 percent of all in- 
come taxes collected on individual and cor- 
porate income under Federal statutes shall 
be deemed to be revenue for the State or 
Territory within which it is collected, for 
use, for educational purposes only, without 
any Federal direction, control, or interfer- 
ence. 

Sec. 2. District directors of internal reye- 
nue are hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer ‘to the treasurer, or corresponding 
official, of the State or Territory within which 
their respective internal-revenue districts 
are situated, at the end of each quarter, an 
amount equal to 1 percent of the taxes from 
individual and corporate incomes collected 
within such State or Territory during said 
quarter. 

Sec. 3. For purposes of information only. 
district directors of internal revenue shall 
report the amounts transferred to State 
treasurers, or corresponding Officials, as au- 
thorized in section 2, to the Department 
of the Treasury, accompanying such report 
with receipts from the proper State officials 
verifying the amounts received by said State 
official, 


Foreign Aid and American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, yester- 
day the President, in an eloquent and 
moving inaugural address, clearly dem- 
onstrated our clear and unmistakable 
responsibility for leadership in the cause 
of peace and freedom. We will dis- 
charge that responsibility by fashioning 
a foreign policy soundly resting on Amer- 
ica’s goal: the security of our own peo- 
ple in a world at peace—a just peace and 
an enduring peace. 


In dealing with the role of our coun- 
try in the family of nations, the people 
and the Congress need all the informa- 
tion they can obtain, An interesting 
and constructive point of view was 
voiced in Los Angeles several days ago 
by Mr. Virgil Pinkley, editor and publish- 
er of the Los Angeles Mirror-Daily News, 
when Mr. Pinkley spoke before Town 
Hall. I ask unanimous consent that a 
news article in the Mirror-News for 
January 9, on Mr. Pinkley’s remarks, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOCALIZED FOREIGN Arp URGED 


American deeds in the vast underdeveloped 
areas of the world should be as near to their 
peoples as the village well, the schoolhouse, 
and the community system of irrigation and 
flood control, 

Immediate, localized aid projects, rather 
than high-flown, long-range programs will 
do a more effective job at less cost of trans- 
lating America’s message of freedom and 
democracy in the struggle with communism. 

These were the views expressed yesterday 
by Virgil Pinkley, editor and publisher of 
the Mirror-News, in a luncheon address at 
the Biltmore Hotel, inaugurating Dr, Horace 
N: Gilbert's term as president of Town Hail. 
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Pinkley said these opinions were borne out 
in his interviews with the heads of state of 
the Philippines and Thailand in his recent 
Pacific tour, and he had witnessed the effec- 
tiveness of personalized diplomacy in such a 
burgeoning new state as Indonesia. 

“Our problems in meeting the threat of 
communism are not in steps to be taken 10 
or 15 years hence, but today,” he stressed. 

Unfortunately, he said, the magnificence 
of the story America has to tell to the world 
has been too frequently fumbled by those 
charged with interpreting it, our informa- 
tion service. 

“We have the best story to tell,” he said, 
“and in too many cases we have done a 
miserable job in telling it.” 

Said Pinkley: 

“It's a matter of personnel. The best young 
minds should be sought. The establishment 
of an academy in the diplomatic field, the 
equivalent of Annapolis or West Point, Is long 
overdue.” 

In lieu of that, he advocated that from 
4 to 6 universities throughout the Nation 
develop colleges to train for overseas service. 

That President Eisenhower has taken cog- 
nizance of the importance of a strong infor- 
mation program, said Pinkley, is evident in 
his recent appointment of Arthur Larson, 
former Under Secretary of Labor, to direct 
the United States Information Agency. 

Pinkley reported on the currents of change 
which stirred the epochal newsmaking events 
of 1956 and listed these objectives: 

To use the U., N. as our chosen instrument 
to achieve world peace; to strengthen and 
rebuild NATO and its parallel organization 
in the Far East, SEATO; to reorganize our 
program of overseas aid; to heal the breach 
with Great Britain and France arising out of 
Suez; to institute in the Mideast the Presi- 
dent's resolution of policy enunciated in the 
Congress. 

The editor said that Moscow, through re- 
actionary communism, is unchanged in its 
goal of world domination by means fair or 
foul, with specific objectives of: 

Trying to break up NATO and induce the 
United States to give up overseas bases; 
widening the breach between us and our 
major European allies; a creeping and crawl- 
ing infiltration for eventual control of the 
Mideast; attempting to make the neutralists 
even more neutral or bending toward com- 
munism; and holding the satellites regard- 
less of the butchery it may entail. 

More than 200 attended the Town Hall 
luncheon at which Dr. Gilbert, professor of 
business and economics at Caltech, succeeded 
Attorney Maynard J. Toll, as head of the 
organization, 


Prize-Wioning Presidential Inauguration 
Essays = 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor, under separate 
headings, four brief essays written by 
South Dakota high-school students, on 
presidential inaugurations. These es- 
says are the result of a statewide com- 
petition held under the inspired leader- 
ship of John B. Kennedy, publisher of 
the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader. 
This great newspaper brought these 
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youngsters to Washington on an all- 
expense trip to attend the inauguration. 
I believe my colleagues and others will 
be interested in reading these four brief 
essays on interesting presidential inau- 
gurations, which were selected by the 
students themselves. These essays are 
the prizewinners in a group of more 
than 300 essays submitted on this subject. 
PRIZE-WINNING PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION ES~ 
SAY BY BARBARA RICHARDSON OF YANKTON, 
5. DAK, 


Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
one of the greatest contrasts could be 
made between the quiet, simple swear- 
ing-in ceremony of President Calvin 
Coolidge in an isolated Vermont farm- 
house, and the dramatic pageantry we 
witnessed here in Washington yesterday. 


A senior student at Yankton High 
School in Yankton. S. Dak., has written 
a prize-winning essay describing Presi- 
dent’ Coolidge'’s inauguration, and the 
essay was judged 1 of the 4 winners in a 
contest recently sponsored by the Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Angus-Leader, the 
largest daily newspaper in my home 
State. 

As her award, Barbara was brought to 
Washington on a free trip to observe the 
inauguration of President Eisenhower. 
I think the newspaper should be com- 
mended highly for its fine, patriotic con- 
test, and I think Barbara’s essay is well 
worthy of being read by us all. For that 
reason I now ask unanimous consent 
that this essay be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Calvin Coolidge was aroused by the trem- 
bling voice of his father as he made his way 
up the stairs to the bedroom to which his 
son had retired at an early evening hour. 

The tone of the voice told Calvin that 
something of the gravest nature had oc- 
curred, In the elder Mr. Coolidge's hand lay 
a piece of paper, the explanation for his 
alarm. He placed in the hands of Calvin an 
official message from George B. Christian, 
secretary to President Harding, informing 
the Vice President of the unexpected death 
of his chief. 

The Vice President had gone to bed early 
the night of August 2, 1923, as was the cus- 
tom of the mountain inhabitants of Ver- 
mont. It was shortly after the hour of mid- 
night when the chugging of an automobile 
broke the night's silence. It stopped at the 
little white cottage of the Coolidges where 
Calvin and his wife were vacationing with 
his father, Colonel Coolidge. 

: RUSHED TO DOOR 

The figure of a man could be faintly seen 
as he rushed up to the front door and 
pounded vigorously and incessantly. Colonel 
Coolidge’s head appeared in one of the upper 
windows. 

“President Harding is dead and I have a 
telegram for the Vice President,” said the 
breathless caller. 

It was soon followed by another telegram 
from Attorney General Daugherty, advising 
Calvin to qualify as President with as little 
delay as possible. Until that time when he 
repeated the oath of office the United States 
would be without a President. 

And so was set the scene for the strangest 
eng most interesting presidential inaugura- 
tion. 

Vice President Coolidge and his wife, Grace, 
quickly dressed. Before descending to as- 
sume the duties of the highest position given 
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toa man in our United States, Vice President 
Coolidge knelt and asked God to bless the 
American people and asked that power 
needed to serve them be given to him. 

Appearing in the sitting room with a heavy 
heart, but with evidence of poise and self- 
control, he examined the Constitution for 
necessary directions for setting the stage for 
the act of taking the oath of office before giv- 
ing instructions. 

Calvin’s wife, Senator Dale, and the Vice 
President's- secretary and chauffeur con- 
stituted the only witnesses gathered in the 
sitting room, dimly lit by the kerosene lamp. 

They were the witnesses to the only in- 
augural ceremony accomplished with such 
simplicity in the history of our Nation. 

The Vice President stood on one side of 
the round marble-top table with the Bible, 
which had belonged to his mother, lying at 
his hand. With a typewritten copy of the 
dath in his left hand, his father stood op- 
posite him to. administer the oath in his 
capacity of township justice of the peace 
and notary public. The old-fashioned clock 
on the mantle indicated 2:47 a. m. 

The elder Coolidge’s voice broke slightly as 
he commanded his son to raise his right hand 
and repeat after him * * », 

“I do solemly swear that I will faithfully 
execute the oñice of the President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Having uttered the last word he placed 
his hand on the open Bible and with great 
solemnity added: “So help me God.” 

President Coolidge was probably the only 
President not to lay his hand on the open 
Bible while repeating the oath of office. It 
Was not the practice in Vermont to use the 
Bible in this manner. 

Only. Calvin. Coolidge holds the honor of 
haying his father administer the oath. Col- 
onel Coolidge was the first to address his son 
by his new titled as Chief Executive. 


ONLY IN AMERICA 


Never before had such a minor official per- 
formed the highest of national ceremonies, 
and where else could this have happened but 
in America. 

What a strange setting for an historical 
event of such a nature, but. so meaningful 
to. the new President, The sitting room al- 
ready held memories for him, for it was there 
that his sister and stepmother passed their 
last hours. 

It was shown that night to concerned 
citizens that the time and place of such a 
highly regarded event are not the important 
elements. > 

The fact that a small assemblage gathered 
at a humble cotta@fe nestled in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, as compared to the 
usual expensive gala affair, did not lighten 
the esteem of this significant induction to 
office. 

Within a matter of minutes the duties of 
the Chief Magistrate were thrust into the 
hands of Mr. Coolidge and in a short period 
of time he had accepted the challenge. These 
fast moving events demanstrated that the 
American people and their officials are always 
ready to rise to any situation. The Nation 
stirred the next morning to find a new 
President in rank. 

John Calyin Coolidge, having been the 
center of attention in one of the most inter- 
esting inaugurations, traveled from the 
Green Mountain farm to the White House 
to “faithfully execute the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

PRIZE-WINNING -PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION 

ESSAY BY PETER W. WAGNER, OF SIOUX FALLS, 

5, DAK. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
it particularly appropriate today—as 
America moves on with a newly inaugu- 
rated President—that we pause for a mo- 
ment and reflect on some highlights of 
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past history. “The Most Interesting 
Presidential Inauguration in American 
History” was the title of a prize-winning 
essay written recently by Peter W. Wag- 
ner, a junior at Washington High School 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

His research and writing on the In- 
auguration of President Calvin Coolidge 
won for Peter Wagner an all-expense 
paid trip’ to Washington to see the in- 
auguration yesterday of President Eisen- 
however. The sponsors of this essay 
contest, and of this trip, should be high- 
ly commended for their fine program to 
promote a patriotic interest in our Na- 
tion’s history. I am referring to the 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Argus-Leader, the 
largest daily newspaper in my home 
State, which carried on this good work. 

Peter Wagner's essay, in itself, is most 
noteworthy of reading by all Americans, 
so I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Most SIMPLE or THEM ALIL—INAUGURA- 
TION OF CALVIN COOLIDGE 

A single kerosene Jamp cast a cool radiance 
around the Puritan living room as the silent 
man, his wife at his side, placed his left hand 
on the family Bible and slowly repeated the 
oath of the President of the United States. 

He was Calvin Coolidge, a back hills Ver- 
monter, who believed most of all in respon- 
sibility and thrift. He studied law with a 
small law firm and then entered politics, 
where he rose quickly through the various 
public offices, 

In 1918 Calyin Coolidge was elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and during his term 
the police force of Boston went on strike. 
Riot broke out in the streets and Harvard 
students tried to keep order. On September 
12 the police asked to be reinstated. Goy- 
ernor Coolidge’s answer was “No;" he said, 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety, by anybody, anywhere, anytime.” 
This statement, and his sincere, modest lfe, 
scon made him famous. In 1920 it brought 
him the Republican Vice President nomi- 
nation. 

The people of America went Republican in 
the election of 1920, and 1921 found Calyin 
Coolidge Vice President of the United States, 
under President Warren G. Harding. 

During his second summer as Vice Presi- 
dent, Coolidge and his family were spending 
their vacation on the farm of Calvin's father, 
John Calvin Coolidge. The farm was near 
Plymouth Notch, far back in the hills, for- 
ests, and rivets of Vermont; land of superb 
beauty, but terrain that made fast com- 
munications almost impossible. It was be- 
cause of these poor communications that on 
August 3, 1924, as most of the Nation 
mourned the death of Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, or “Silent Cal,” as he was 
sometimes called, was brightly dressed in a 
shepherd's smock, and happily doing ‘chores 
on his father’s farm, just across the road 
from where he had been born. 

‘The shocking news had to come to Calvin 
Coolidge. Just after midnight it was deliv- 
ered by special courier. Also came the advice 
from Washington, D. C., that the Vice Presi- 
dent Immediately assume his new and higher 
office. Shortly, another courier arrived with 
the oath as it had been sent by Washington 
to the nearest telegraph station. 

Soon after the first message had arrived, 
Calvin Coolidge was ready to repeat the oath 
of office. 

The urgency of his taking office and be- 
cause of the recent death of President Har- 
ding, there were no parades in the streets of 
Washington, no inaugural ball, and no 
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speeches. There was only the oath as it was 
given to him by his venerable father, a 
notary public, 

Calvin Coolidge, a Puritan in Babylon, 
stood before his father and began the words, 
“I do solemnly swear * * *,.” A single kero- 
sene lamp dimly glowed about him, upon his 
father, and around the familiar old sitting 
room. The lamp showed his two sons, John 
and Calvin, Jr., as they stood quietly on the 
stairs. It lighted the face of his wife, Grace 
Coolidge, as she proudly stood beside him, 
and it seeped through the doors and win- 


dows, where 6 or 7 townspeople stood and 
watched. 


It was here in this plain American scene 
that Calvin Coolidge, modestly, simply, but 
happily became the 30th President of the 
United States of America, 

To the few who saw it, and to me and the 
millions who have heard of it, this same 
scene is known as the simplest, yet the most 
impressive inauguration in the history of our 
United States. 

PRIZE-WINNING PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION 

ESSAY BY KAREN M'DOWELL, OF SIOUX FALLS, 

S. DAK. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, yester- 
day we saw an example of a very popular 
individual being inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Today I 
think it is pertinent for us to lock back 
into history and there we will note the 
inauguration of another popular Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson. 


A most interesting essay has been writ- 
ten on Jackson’s inauguration by Karen 
McDowell, a junior at Cathedral High 
School in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Her es- 
say was considered one of four winners 
in a contest sponsored by the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Daily Argus-Leader, which-is 
the largest newspaper published in my 
home State. 


Since Miss McDowell has been spend- 
ing the past days in Washington on her 
prize-winning trip, I think it especially 
pertinent that her essay be printed in 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and so I 
or unanimous consent that that be 

one, 


There being no cbjection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Most INTERESTING PRESIDENTIAL INAUG- 
URATION IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Although the inauguration about which T 
am writing, took place well over a century 
ago, it is to me the most interesting and most 
memorable election in history. Interesting 
it is, because of the life this President lived 
before taking office; and memorable because 
his accomplishments were recorded down 
through the years, eventually to find their 
place in my hands. To make my essay more 
enjoyable I shall keep the President I have 
chosen a secret, only to be known at the end 
of this composition. 

“Just a military man, a murderer, a man 
wholly unqualified for the role of Presi- 
dency—an immeasurable distance from the 
Executive chair,” were a few of the sharp 
accusations brought against him, most prev- 
alent during the years preceding his inaugu- 
ration. Thomas Jefferson said of him, “I 
feel very much alarmed at the prospect of 
seeing this man President of the United 
States.” However, a retort to that opposing 
statement was made by Daniel Webster, one 
of the best known statesmen and orators in 
American history. “He is grave, mild, and 
reserved.” Do these words, coming from 
Daniel Webster, seem like those defining a 
murderer? So the Nation at that time was 
rent asunder with the divided tongues of 
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beth political men and the common people. 
However, this man soon proved to be the 
people's choice. 

It was a fine day, time half past 11, warm 
and sunny on 1829. People were standing 
all around beneath the north portico of the 
Capitol Building; anticipation marked their 
eager faces. As the appointed hour ap- 
proached, the President was seen with his 
company, moving slowly up the avenue. 
Discarding the plan of parade, the Presi- 
dent chose to walk to his inaugural stand, 
rather than ride in either of the two hand- 
some carriages provided for him by the peo- 
ple of Baltimore and Philadelphia. He was 
stalled time and again during his march be- 
cause of the great crowd of people milling 
around hiny, So overflowing were the Capi- 
tol Grounds with throngs of people that some 
could hardly breathe from lack of fresh air. 
As the multitude captured a treasured 
glimpse of the President, pledges of loyalty 
and avowal rent the air. Shortly the general 
appeared at the north portico. While he 
stood there so tall and straight, he looked 
hard as if he were made of iron, but there 
was another side to him that people never 
saw—a tender side, a lovable, gentle warmth 
which only few close to him knew. To the 
people etanding below him he was a great 
man—yet made of stone. Grimly he took the 
oath of office from John Marshall. His short, 
yet precise, inaugural address stressed his 
idea of reform and of the civil service. He 
declared his principle of rotation in office— 
the party patronage system. When his speech 
was over, he graciously made a final parting 
bow, then the human barrier that had sep- 
arated him from the crowds, was invaded 
and they rushed up the steps. Every per- 
son as eager and excited as the next to see 
their beloved leader, With difficulty, the ag- 
ing President trudged down the hill to the 
gateway that opens to the avenue. Here, 
for a brief moment, he was stopped; the 
living organism of people was impenetrable. 
After a considerable amount of time a pas- 
sageway was opened and he mounted his 
horse. Then literally thousands followed 
him faithfully and hurriedly, right at his 
heels, just as a dog would loyally follow his 
master. Wagons and carts pursued him to 
the White House. The interior was filled 
with the mob. The President was being 
pressed to death and torn to shreds in the 
people's attempt to reach him. So sufo- 
cating was the air around him that he at- 
tempted to get away. He managed to escape 
through the south front of the White House 
and return quietly to the National Hotel lo- 
cated conveniently close to the Capitol. 

Thus ended the unprecedented inaugura- 
tion of one of the greatest men who ever 
lived, the seventh President of the United 
States, Andrew Jackson, 62 years of age— 
his opponent, John Quincy Adams. 

Apparently the memory of Rachel Jackson, 
who died December 22, 1828, only a few days 
before Andrew's inauguration, was upper- 
most in his mind on this important day, 
since he failed to attend the inaugural ball. 
He preferred to sit peacefully in his hotel 
room, unmolested by countless admirers, 
thinking only of his beloved wife to whom 
he had been so devoted. He was probably 
the saddest man ever to enter the White 
House. 

Karen MCDOWELL. 
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PRIZE-WINNING PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION 
ESSAY, BY DAVID ROBINSON, OF SALEM, 
5. DAK, 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we have 
just witnessed in Washington the inau- 
guration of one of America’s most popu- 
lar Presidents, and a stalwart standard- 
bearer of the Republican Party. For an 
interesting backward look into history, 
we find that another great Republican, 
Abraham Lincoln, was inaugurated in 
this city under much more forbidding 
circumstances, 

A sophomore student at Salem High 
School in Salem, S. Dak., has written an 
essay on Lincoln's inauguration, which 
was judged 1 of 4 winners in an area- 
wide contest sponsored by the Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus-Leader, the 
largest newspaper in my home State. 

This student, David Robinson, was 
brought to Washington on a free trip to 
see President Eisenhower inaugurated, 
and so on this occasion I am proud to 
present his prize-winning essay and ask, 
at this point, for unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1861.—Nom- 
inally a southern city, Washington today 
was crowded with northerners who had come 
to see Lincoln Inaugurated. So great was 
the crowd that all available hotel and room- 
ing accommodations were filled. The over- 
flow crowd made use of all available space 
of any kind. 

It was a day of great tension. Rumors of 
conspiracy against Lincoln were building up. 
Reports were that many desperate men had 
vowed to murder Lincoln and seize the Cap- 
itol. 

Throngs packed the streets in front of 
the Willard Hotel. They hoped to see the 
President-elect as he left his closely guarded 
sulte. 

General Scott and Colonel Stone, taking 
strict measures of precaution, had arranged 
for military regiments to be stationed along 
the length of the parade route. They were 
ordered to fire at anyone making a violent 
attempt at the presidential carriage. 

President Buchanan was busy at the Cap- 
itol with governmental affairs until noon. 
He then rode, with Senators- Baker and 
Pearce, in the presidential carriage to the 
Willard Hotel. Buchanan entered the hotel, 
reappearing arm-in-arm with Mr, Lincoln, 
and escorted him to the carriage. 

MOVED SLOWLY 

The inaugural procession moved slowly. to 
the Capitol. Lincoln and Buchanan sat side 
by side in the open carriage. The crowd 
along the parade route received President- 
elect Lincoln with mixed emotions. Some 
cheered, others stood silent. 

The procession reached the Capitol and 
Lincoln went directly to the Ssnate Chamber 
where he witnessed the swearing in of Han- 
nibal Hamlin as Vice President. A new 
procession was formed. 

President-elect Lincoln was escorted to the 
east portico of the Capitol located directly 
beneath the incomplete dome, which had 
been torn down and now was being rebuilt. 
The scaffolding and derricks presented a 
striking background to the platform staging 
built for the occasion. 

The members of the inaugural party took 
their places on the platform along with Lin- 
coln’s family and visiting dignitaries. The 
crowd that had waited so long for this event 
gave their applause and scattered cheers. 

Mr. Lincoln looked over the mass of people. 
He hesitated and then pushed his ebony 
cane into the corner of the platform railing 
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and handed his hat to Senator Douglas who 
was standing behind him. Senator Baker 
came forward and with a loud plercing voice 
introduced Lincoln. 

A few ripples of applause were heard. Lin- 
coln then calmly drew his inaugural address 
from his vest pocket and began to read. 

Lincoln's manner of delivering the inaug- 
ural address was considered outstanding by 
many people. One man commented: “I 
stood just near enough to the speaker's elbow 
not to obstruct any gestures he might make. 
He delivered that inaugural as if he'd been 
delivering inaugural addresses all his life.” 
Although many agreed with this man, others 
thought Lincoln was nervous and pale, They 
thought he looked uncomfortable. It would 
have been difficult in normal times to deliver 
an address of this kind; now, with all the 
rumors of conspiracy against him, it was all 
the more difficult. 


SPOKE TO NATION 


The inaugural address in itself was Lin- 
coln’s expression of his viewpoints and 
policies. It was the time when he finally 
broke his silence and spoke to the Nation. 
The address would be distributed to all parts 
of the country and would be read by both 
his friends and his enemies. 

Lincoln realized this and wanted to be 
able to present a speech that would be ac- 
cepted by both factions. In order to do this 
successfully he had to revise any passages 
in the original draft Lincoln included many 
harsh statements. It was these harsh state- 
ments which Lincoln and his associates re- 
vised in an effort to make the address more 
conciliatory. 

After Mr. Lincoln finished his address, 
Chief Justice Taney stepped forward. Hold- 
ing the Bible, he administered the oath of 
office. Lincoln repeated the solemn oath 
prescribed by the Constitution. Artillery 
boomed as an all-gun salute was given to 
the 16th President of the United States, 

Now President Lincoln stepped into a new 
life, a life of care, toil and sorrow, A life to 
be terminated in a bloody death, 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
<- 
Tuesday, January 22,1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in honoring 
the 39th anniversary of ‘the independ- 
ence of the Republic of the Ukraine. 

In these times of worldwide struggle 
of freemen against those who would 
dominate others, and enforce their rule 
upon the subjugated peoples, it is fitting 
that we recall this historic milestone in 
man’s ageless effort to gain and pre- 
serve freedom and liberty. 

The example of the heroic people of 
the Ukraine, who 39 years ago established 
a free Republic, should strengthen us 
today in our determination to combat 
totalitarian aggression and oppression. 

The anniversary of that day is also a 
fitting occasion for us to extend our sym* 
pathy to the Ukrainian people who are 
today suffering in Communist bondage 
and to express the nope that the day 
will soon arrive when they will regain 
their proper place in the family of free 
nations. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to join with my 
distinguished colleagues in supporting 
a resolution offered on this floor to de- 
clare the 22d of January as Ukrainian 
Independence Dzy, to be observed with 
proper and fitting ceremonies through- 
out our land. It is my hope this resolu- 
tion will receive prompt and favorable 
consideration from this body. 


Educational Television and Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, along 
with other Members of Congress, I have 
Teceived a letter and a brochure from Mr. 
Lawrence H. Rogers, president of WSAZ, 
Inc., Huntington, W. Va., on the subject 
of educational television and radio. 

In our era, the most significant ad- 
Vance in communications is that of tele- 
Vision and radio. That they can play a 
Major role in education is undeniable. 
Here is a revealing résumé of what one 
such facility has done and is doing to 
Serve the public interest in this vital field. 

I urge my colleagues who are con- 
cerned about education—and I hope that 
includes all of us—to read the brochure 
Which has been so thoughtfully provided 
for our attention. 


WSAZ, Inc., 
Huntington, W. Va., December 27, 1956. 
morandum to: All Members United States 

House of Representatives. 

Re: Educational television and radio. 

The most enlightened era in the social and 
economic development of the United States 
has been marted by the advent of the miracle 
Of mass television, and the development of 
aural radio into an all-community medium. 
Notwithstanding the necessity of develop- 
ing television to inform the people and move 
the goods of the Nation, those of us who have 
Participated in this development over the 
Past decade are acutely aware that our 
Medium has been from its infancy in a state 
Of crisis. 

The genesis of this crisis may le in the 
Accident of a technical advancement which 
far outstripped the supply of program ma- 
terial to satisfy its voracious appetite; it may, 
©n the other hand, le in the collective fail- 
Ure of the operators to. countenance their 
responsibilities; but it is our fecling that 
at the heart of the problem is the failure 
Of all of us in television to use the means 
Qt our disposal to tell the true story of this 
Miraculous development. The fault, we feel, 
lles not with Senate and House committees, 
Citizens committees, and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for our state of 
Continuing upheaval, Instead, the respon- 
sibility must lle directly with ourselves for 
not making known to the whole public in its 
Proper perspective the true dimension of the 
Programing and service accomplishments of 
Our industry. 

With these things in mind, we have pub- 

a small booklet, a copy of which is at- 
tached, outlining only one detail of the cre- 
Ative, volunteer service that we have under- 

m through our television facilities In be- 
half of the people of our service area: the 
field of education. 

It is our hope that others will join us in 
exposing to public view the efforts of the 
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Nation’s television stations in all areas of 
public enlightenment. It is our hope, too, 
that all stations in all parts of the Nation 
will recognize the opportunity through this 
means of answering our critics before we are 
criticized; of minimizing our crises before 
they occur. The television industry, the sta- 
tions which comprise it, and the public who 
make it possible, will all be the beneficiaries. 
Sincerely, 
Lawrence H. Rocers, 
President, 


The Polish National Fund of the United 
States and Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


EKON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 24, 1956, I spoke at the Annual 
Conference of the Polish National Fund 
of the United States and Canada at the 
Hotel Plaza in New York City. This con- 
ference, representing delegates from all 
sections of the United States, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 
DECLARATION OF THE ANNUAL NATIONAL CON- 

FERENCE OF THE POLISH NATIONAL FuND oF 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Appealing to the Government of the United 
States of America as the constant defender 
of the ideals of liberty and justice, and in 
the ardent hope that it take the initiative 
in the international arena to evoke from all 
the world's civilized nations the demand for 
liberty of all nations subjected by Russia, 
we, the delegates of the Annual National 
Conference of the Polish National Fund of 
the United States and Canada, assembled at 
the Hotel Plaza, in New York City, on Sat- 
urday, November 24, 1956, declare: 

That we are determined, as Americans of 
Polish origin, to help in the struggle for the 
restoration of the independence of Poland, 
and to preserve her ancient heritage of cul- 
tural achievement. 

That although 17 years have elapsed since 
Poland fell, that the Poles’ love of freedom 
is an ancient tradtion, and will remain an 
ideal for which present and future genera- 
tions will continue to struggle. 

That since the people of Poland cannot 
openly express their views, we feel it our 
duty to speak in their defense, eo that the 
truth about Poland can be known. 

That the continued existence of the legiti- 
mate Polish Government in exile in Great 
Britain provide potent support for the moral 
resistance of the Polish nation, and that we 
should all rally around the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile, since it is the rightfully con- 
stituted representative of the Polish people. 

That the present foreign policy of the 
United States. be appraised, so that the 
United States can assume leadership in world 
affairs, and stop Russia’s offensive against 
the free world. The Soviet Union is pene- 
trating the Near East as well as northern 
Africa, preparing to outflank Europe, So- 
viet pressures on southeastern Asia are in- 
creasing by means of an economic offensive, 
while military diversions are continually 
maintained. Russia seeks to exploit the 
cause of German reunification as & means 
toward Soviet domination of all of Germany, 
and in that way to put the whole of Eu- 
rope at her mercy, 

That under these circumstances, it 1s ur- 
gentiy necessary that current United States 
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aims be extended to include the countries 
already subjugated by Russia. 

That the National Conference of the Polish 
National Fund—representing state commit- 
tees from 11 States and various provinces of 
Canada—approves and supports the efforts 
of the Polish Government-in-exile in Great 
Britain, and in its fight for the freedom of 
Poland. 

In conclusion, we declare that we are unan- 
imous in the opinion that the United States 
Government should withdraw recognition of 
the Warsaw puppet regime. 

4 ADAM B. LYCZAK, . 

Chairman of the National Conference. 
Sicmunp H. UMINSKI, 

Secretary of the National Conference. 


Mrs. Jane Crawford 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Mrs. Jane Crawford is a lovely lady of 
refinement, integrity, and consuming in- 
terest in public affairs. She is always , 
concerned with what is best for the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. She has 
been active in the Brainerd Civic Asso- 
ciation, Ridge Civic Council, and other 
civic groups and organizations. Mrs, 
Crawford's views and proffered thinking 
should be given serious consideration. 

The following letter was received from 
Mrs. Jane Crawford, 9101 South May 
Street, Chicago, DL: 

Congressman E. F. BYRNE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ByrNE: It surely is nice to see 
that you are getting headline publicity in 
the “back home” newspapers. 

I am also glad to see that you are giving 
the people of this area an opportunity to 
let you know their thinking on many of 
the problems that are facing you. 

Iam gratified for being given the privilege 
of expressing my personal opinion and will 
present them on Tuesday of this week to our 
Brainerd Woman's Club so I hope you are 
deluged with the right type of letters. 

Question 1: I am opposed to President 
Eisenhower's proposals, since he has already 
said he would give them through the United 
Nations. That is why we have a Congress 
is to hear the truths then act accordingly 
for the benefit of the people of the United 
States. We must not have another Korea. 
As long as he has seen fit to endorse the 
Status of Forces Treaty, I believe Con- 
gress should not give the President this 
power, and incidentally, since when must we 
again as a Republic, trying to keep it as 
such, revert to Dean Acheson again for “his 
constructive criticism.” 

Question 2: I am opposed to legislation 
that would send $400 million to the Middle 
East. We cannot buy friendship, and I 
surely believe that with such a program we 
are building up those countries, particularly 
Russia to later annihilate us in America. 
I believe this atomic energy would be in- 
cluded in this program also the police force 
in air, and surely we must stop coddling 
the Russians and protect ourselves. 

Question 3: I am in favor of the retention 
of the principles of the national origin quota 
system, which regulates immigration. 

Question 4: I am opposed of Federal aid 
for construction of schools. I believe that 
is most unnecessary even though the United 
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States Office of Education tries to show a 
need of more buildings. They are trying 
through the NEA to show that we must not 
have more than 20 to 25 in a classroom, 
therefore, they figure the overflow from that 
number as a need for another class. 

I believe this to be an entrance for Fed- 
eral Government to get into the field of 
secondary education. We know that that 
which the Federal Government subsidizes the 
Federal Government also controls, we do 
not want a nationalized program. 

Our Chicago Vocational School is an 
example of Federal aid. 

The next step then following construction 
would be to education since more teachers, 
at higher salaries and more expenses in- 
volved would cause a burden on our tax- 
payers, and then, unless we would be unfair 
to the children we must have Federal aid 
to solve our problems. 

We must maintain our independence, and 
the right to study, think, and act for our- 
selves in a free Republic. 

Question 5: I am opposed to changing the 
immigration laws to permit the Hungarian 
refugees to take asylum here at the United 
States expense. 

I believe this to be a planned program 
of the Communist Party to break down the 
McCarran-Walter Act. We are causing our- 
selyes added grief by bringing Communist 
people to this country, they are supposedly 
running away from the Communist rule, 
why then I ask has our Government closed 
their eyes to the Communist doctrine and 
their plans through the United Nations, the 
past few years. We have made peaceful 
coexistence plans at Geneva, why now, do 
we want to take drastic steps after having 
condoned their program up to now. We can- 
not afford to send our youth off to act for 
the United Nations (including Russia) and 
have a repeat of Korea, and our young men 
be killed, Therefore, I see no reason why 
the Hungarians do not stay there and do 
their own fighting instead of granting them 
asylum here and giving them houses, jobs, 
etc., and taking our own boys away. 

I believe Representative WALTER, of Penn- 
sylvania has been alerted to the type of 
people the State Department is bringing 
in at Camp Kilmer. 

I hope by now you have met our good 
friend, Jom McCartuy. He is a gem. 

I hope that our date will be fulfilled upon 
your return to Chicago, or did you forget 
you had one? I told you at Brainerd Civic 
that we would have you back with us to tell 
us about Washington after November, and 
you said “and I'll be here too.” So don't 
forget or Jim and I will both be after you. 

Lots of good luck to you. 

Sincerely, 
JANE CRAWFORD. 


- 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, January 22, marks the 39th anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine, 
and I am very happy to add my voice in 
commemoration of this date. 

The Ukraine in territory and popula- 
tion is the largest non-Russian nation, 
not only in the primary empire known 
as the Soviet Union, but also behind the 
Iron Curtain, The proclamation of the 
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independence of the Ukraine took place 
on January 22, 1918, after centuries of 
foreign domination. It is unfortunate 
indeed that the joy of commemorating 
that independence today is coupled with 
so much sorrow. For despite the unre- 
lenting fight on the part of the 40 mil- 
lion occupying the Ukrainian nation 
against domination, their freedom and 
liberties have been destroyed by the 
crushing forces of communism. 

We here in America who have been 
so privileged to enjoy the fruits of free- 
dom cannot help but have our hearts 
filed with sorrow at the spectacle of 
tyranny evident in Ukraine. 

Nevertheless, we can take hope that 
the spirit which has characterized the 
Ukrainian nation will eventually prevail 
and the Ukraine will again be restored to 
its rightful place among the family of 
nations. We salute these brave people 
in this country, and we extend to them 
friendship and encouragement of the 
people here in the United States. 


Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mrs. PFOST. . Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep satisfaction that I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House 
the fact that the Honorable FRANK 
CuurcH, the newly elected Democratic 
Senator from my State of Idaho, was 
one of the cosponsors of the bill to au- 
thorize a high Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon, which was introduced in the 
Senate on Monday. The Hells Canyon 
bill now has Idaho sponsorship in both 
the House and the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp excerpts from the remarks 
Senator CHURCH made at the time he 
announced he was joining with 27 other 
Members on cosponsoring this measure, 
which is of such immense significance to 
the development of the Pacific North- 
west and would provide a source of power 
for the defense of our country, Senator 
CHURCH said: - 

A high dam at Hells Canyon would prove 
& great stimulant to the entire Northwest. 
It would bring to Idaho, in generous meas- 
ure, benefits of the kind that have enriched 
neighboring States from such mighty Gov- 
ernment dams as Grand Coulee, Bonneyille, 
Shasta, and Hoover. 

The bill meets three requirements which 
are necessary to fully protect Idaho's inter- 
ests (1) unequivocal protection fot present 
and future water rights upstream on the 
Snake River and its tributaries, (2) an ade- 
quate allotment of firm power for indus- 
trial development in Idaho, and (3) provi- 
sion for making power revenues available 
to help defray the cost of future reclama- 
tion projects in Idaho, 

The building of the Hells Canyon Dam is 
consistent with my belief that our water 
resources must not be wastefully exploited. 
Today we are consuming our fuels at a fear- 
fui rate. Falling water is our only inex- 
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haustible source of power, and we must, 
therefore, efficiently develop our rivers. 
This we owe, not only to ourselves, but to 
our children and our grandchildren, because 
dams once built last not for decades, but for 
centuries. The Hells Canyon site is one of 
those that calls for the construction of 4 
high dam of the kind that only the Gov- 
ernment can build. These dams have proved 
good investments. They have paid for 
themselves with interest. They have pro- 
duced the maximum amount of electricity 
at the lowest feasible rates. They have pro- 
moted new industrial growth, and they fur- 
nish us a means, in time, to help defray 
the costs of future reclamation projects 
upon which the growth of the West and 
the country itself will come more and more 
to depend. Idaho, which draws so much 
of its dally nourishment from such recla- 
mation development, should know well the 
contribution that Government dams have 
made to the building of the West. 


Tax Reductions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdqy, January 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
letter of January 10, 1957, to President 
Eisenhower from D. Wilson Harder. 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business: 

I have received, along with all my col- 
leagues, a copy of a letter addressed to 
the President of the United States by 
Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, which I feel deserves our spe- 
cial attention. The truth of Mr. Har- 
der’s statements seems to me to be self- 
evident and well worthy of consideration 
by the Members of Congress. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
i INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calij., January 10, 1957. 
President EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We're calling on you 
to make good, this year, the promise of tax 
reduction which you made of your own free 
will last fall. 

Let's look at the facts: 

First, on May 31, 1956, you appointed a 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business to 
study the needs and recommend construc- 
tive Federal programs for independent busi- 
hessmen. Our members heartily approved 
your action because it Was in line with fed- 
eration membership vote and our efforts for 
more than 5 years. 

Second, at invitation of Dr. Arthur Burns, 
then Committee chairman, our vice presi- 
dent, Mr. George J. Burger, conferred with 
committee members at Washington, D, C. 
July 5. Mr. Burger made suggestions for 
action to improve the independent business 
picture just as we received them by ballot 
vote from our independent business and 
professional man membership which is 
100,000 strong. 

Third, your Committee on August 7 re- 
ported 14 recommendations, many of which 
were right in line with our suggestions. 
Among these the first was: 

“With regard to Federal taxes, the Com- 
mittee recoguizes the recent improvement in 
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the budgetary outlook and, in the event the 
budgetary outlook remains favorable, recom- 
mends that the taxes imposed on business 
corporations be modified by reducing the 
tax rate from 30 percent to 20 percent of 
income up to $25,000.” 

Fourth, in your acceptance speech at the 
Cow Palace at San Francisco, you indicated 
hearty endorsement of this 14-point pro- 
gram—not only of this or that point alone, 
but of all 14 points. 

Mr, President, we polled our members on 
many of these 14 points. We can tell you 
their freely expressed, y signed, in- 
dividual opinions, which were forwarded by 
them to their Congressmen, were practically 
unanimous in favor of these points, par- 
ticularly so on that referring to tax reduc- 
tions. 

More than this, our nationwide field force 
covering the congressional districts of the 
Nation personally contacted up to 1,000 busi- 
ness and professional people each day during 
the fall. In the course of these visits they 
informed one and all of the promises made 
by both parties and by you. «Again they 
found practically unanimous approyal of the 
14 points you espoused. 

But in face of all this enthusiasm and hope 
which your committee’s program and your 
promise helped engender, we and our mem- 
bers now read reports which indicate you are 
backing away from tax cuts this year because 
of spending necessitated in great part by 
heightened international tensions. 

Frankly, Mr. President, we can tell you by 
virtue of our intimate contacts with inde- 
Pendents just how their feeling is running, 
and it’s running this way: _ 

Right at this moment they, and other in- 
dependents we have contacted, feel strongly 
that if it is possible for the administration 
and Congress to find the extra billions which 
you think are necessary for domestic and 
loreign programs without upsetting the 
budget, then it should be equally possible 
for the administration and Congress to find 
the relatively smalt $400 million or so which 
your own Cabinet Committee estimates this 
tax reduction would cost, without upsetting 
the budget. 

Certainly we're not asking, nor are our 
Members asking, you or the Congress to do 
anything to weaken our Nation or to cancel 
Out humanitarian programs. All we are ask- 
ing is that you do first things first. 

In. your May 31 letter to Dr. Burns you 
hit the nail on the head when you wrote 
of the “important contributions made by 
small-business concerns to the progressive 
spirit and vitality of the American economy.” 

What we're asking is nothing more, and 
nothing less, than that you do something 
concrete this year to help ease the tax squeeze 
on independents’ jugulars so that they may 
More freely fiex their muscles in the job 
Of building a greater and greater country 
by increased contributions to this progres- 
sive spirit and yitality—to the end that our 
Nation may be more easily able to bear the 
burdens it has undertaken, and will under- 
take, at home and abroad. 

One final note: For years candidates for 
Office have made great promises of worthy 
Programs for independents. But each time 
a new crisis has arisen to make fulfillment 
fall far short, and independents have had to 
Content themselves with a few crumbs 
brushed off the table, compared to the feasts 
Set up for giant concerns, farmers, labor, 
foreign governments, and others. Even on 
the most deeply etched faith this treatment 
is bound to exert some erosive action. 

So, Mr. President, your opportunity is 
great—to strengthen the independent enter- 
Prise foundations of our Nation, and to re- 
build stronger than eyer the faith of inde- 
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pendents in the political institutions of our 
country. 

We ask you again: make good, this year, 
the promise of tax reduction which you made 
of your own free will last fall—even if it 
takes a personal message or ap ce be- 
fore the Congress to set the wheels in motion, 

Yours respectfully, 
C. W. Harpre, President. 


The United States Economic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Siar for Sat- 
urday, January 19, 1957, carried a search- 
ing article on a major political issue con- 
fronting the United States. It is the 
cost of living question. The article was 
written by Thomas L. Stokes. 

I believe Mr. Stokes’ article truly re- 
fiects a problem so vast in scope it must 
be given prompt study and action by all 
concerned. 

Many persons still are echoing the 
campaign slogans that we are enjoying 
“unprecedented prosperity.” 

Others, more discerning, are observing 
that for many groups the prosperity is 
more statistical than actual. 

White-collar workers, many farmers, 
pensioners—and more particularly, those 
retired servants of the Federal Govern- 
ment or their widows—are in this 
mounting category of those caught in 
this terrible economic squeeze. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this article from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: . 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D, C., 

of January 19, 1957] 

THE UNITED STATES Economic PROBLEM— 
Cost or LIVING QUESTION May BECOME Bic 
Potrricat Issve In 1958 anp 1960 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It can safely be forecast that it won't be 
long before astute Republicans, especially 
those grounded in economics, will wake up to 
a potentially explosive political issue—infla- 
tion and skyrocketing cost of living—that 
could be damaging in the 1958 congressional 
elections and the 1960 presidential election. 

The inflation and rising price spirals 
finally got official recognition from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his annual message to 
Congress, in which he read a lecture to both 
labor and business. The seriousness of the 
threat was emphasized this week by an of- 
cial given to very infrequent public pro- 
nouncements—Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
George M. Humphrey. He is concerned about 
the size of the new Eisenhower budget and 
its inflationary potentials and invited Con- 
gress to cut it. 

What we are now in the midst of is very 
clear to anyone who has watched the na- 
tional scene for a long time. 

Under the pressure of the big business and 
investment banking influence so powerful 
in this administration, a boom psychology 
has been created that is encouraged by spe- 
cial incentives of all sorts. These include 
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tax concessions, both for productive and 
speculative interests. They include the re- 
laxation of Federal regulation in many busi- 
ness and financial areas, with resultant big- 
ger profits, some without any justification, 
to all sorts of enterprises, including electric 
and gas utilities, for which the public pays 
in higher prices and hizher rates. 

It is a brakes-off, free-wheeling sort of 
atmosphere. To anyone who had a front-row 
seat then, it recalls the giddy, stock-market- 
happy era of the 1920's, though it is a mis- 
take to accept at face value the axiom that 
history repeats itself, for it never doés in 
exactly the same way. 

On the dark side of the boom picture, of 
which you find little or no mention in the 
roseate year-end reviews peculiar to this 
season, are millions of families on fixed 
incomes, white-collar workers, pensioners. 
They are caught in a squeeze that is getting 
increasingly nerve-wracking; but the pro- 
test of their few spokesmen is lost in the 
myriad voices whipping up the boom. ‘These 
fixed-income folks are on reduced wages be- 
cause of inflation. Joining them on the 
dark side of the boom picture are farmers 
who have suffered an actual cut in cash in- 
come, and farmers in the drought areas 
visited by President Eisenhower who have no 
Income at all, and persons who have been 
out of work for a long time in our spotty 
distressed areas, as they are called. 

All of those are no longer a dependable 
part of the market as they once were. Most 
of their income, which is straight relief in 
some cases, has to go into the necessities, 
with less left over for other things, the pro- 
duction and sale of which’ is an essential 
part of our prosperity. Food is higher. So 
is clothing. So is rent. So are gas and elec- 
tric rates, except on public power projects 
where electric rates have been reduced in 
many instances in the last few months, So 
are streetcar fare and bus fare, and so on 
with the multifold daily charges we must 
meet, 

In brief, part of the market represented 
by the fixed-income class and farmers and 
stranded industrial workers is drying up. It 
is perhaps not as obvious as it would be 
otherwise because lots of this category are 
buying on the installment plan. That is 
not healthy either in the tremendous volume 
being carried today. 

Those hardest hit by the inflation today, 
who fall generally into the middle and lower 
middle classes, have other handicaps. For 
one thing, they have had no reduction in 
their Federal taxes in the 4 years of the 
Eisenhower boom, and actual increases in 
many local and State taxes. Federal tax re- 
duction has gone to favored classes, the 
“haves,” in special concessions to the cou- 
pon clippers and to business and industry 
in liberalized depreciation allowances and 
fast writeoffs for additions to plants and 
equipment under the legalized pretense that 
this is national defense expansion. 

The basis for this sort of tax reduction is, 
of course, that it increases the output of 
goods, which means more jobs which means 
more money in the stream of purchasing 
power, and that it has done surely, wherefore 
the present productivity and high employ- 
ment. But if inflation and taxes continue 
to discount take-home wages and salaries— 
that is, dry up purchasing power—by so 
much do you reduce the ability to ahsorb the 
output of our highly geared, complex, and 
delicate industrial machine. 

And, on top of it all, millions of our pêo- 
ple who haye invested in long-term Govern- 
ment savings bonds find they are now depre- 
ciated in value. 

It's time for our Government to start 
thinking about the little fellow instead of 
the big fellow. 
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Visit of Marshal Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the off- 
again, on-again visit of Marshal Tito, 
the Yugoslav Communist dictator, seems 
to be on again. When this visit was first 
written about in our newspapers and 
commented on over radio and television, 
I decided to seek the opinions of the peo- 
ples of my congressional district. When- 
ever and wherever I met with my friends, 
neighbors, and constituency and posed 
the question of an invitation to Marshal 
Tito, I found the peoples bitterly aroused. 
I might say too that my mail on this 
subject has been entirely in opposition 
to such an invitation or visit. 

We never seem to learn from our ex- 
periences of the past. What can one 
really say was the benefit, encourage- 
ment, or success of the recent visit of 
Nehru of the so-called neutral India? I 
find myself in complete harmony and 
agreement with those who feel that an 
invitation to Marshal Tito to visit this 
country would be a disgraceful recogni- 
tion of Red dictatorship and implied for- 
giveness of the brutal shooting down of 
American airmen and unlawful impris- 
onment of innocent peoples. 

I commend the following editorial to 
my colleagues. It gives a brief, factual 
background on the suggested visitor, 
Marshal Tito: 

“Orrawa, ONTARIO, January 16.—Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan and Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito are expected to visit Ottawa 
after calls on President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington within the next few months. Both 
visitors will be given the full red-carpet 
treatment, with state banquets and the trim- 
mings.’"—Special dispatch to the News. 

Every few days, you read something like 
the above in the papers. The items come 
from here, there, and everywhere except the 
White House, and in all of them it seems 
taken for granted that a Tito visit to the 
United States is a certainty. 

We can't help suspecting that the thing is 
being planned that way—meaning that 
American minds are being slyly conditioned 
by these little news items, in the hope that 
none of us will be excited or angered when 
and if the Red Yugoslav czar steps off a 
plaue at the Washington Airport and is wel- 
comed by a group of the President's high- 
ranking colleagues if not by the President 
himself. 

Let's have a brief look at this possible 
visitor. 

Tito procured the frameup trial and execu- 
tion of Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, heroic 
Yugoslay who led the real resistance move- 
ment against the Nazis in World War II. 
Tito’s resistance soldiers fought Mikhailo- 
vitch’s Chetniks more fiercely than they 
fought the Nazis, their object being to make 
Yugoslavia rotten-ripe for communism. 

Josip Broz, alias Tito, has run his Red 
dictatorship along orthodox Communist 
lines, while claiming to be independent of 
Moscow so that he could get heavy military 
and economic aid from the United States. 
His power has rested and rests on terror, 
primarily, and on the murder or long-term 
imprisonment of political opponents. 

His most striking recent public utterance 
was a statement that the Red army brutali- 
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ties and slaughters in Hungary were justl- 
fied since they saved Hungary for the Com- 
munists. 

The man İs a murderer, a robber, a tyrant 
and a doubledealer. He is not fit for decent 
people to associate with. 

We can see no advantage to be gained by 
General Eisenhower's shaking hands with 
Tito, entertaining him, and discussing in- 
ternational affairs with him. Should he do 
so, we think tens of millions of Americans 
would hold it permanently against him, and 
that a good deal of this resentment might 
easily stick to General Eisenhower's whole 
Republican Party for a long time after. 


Statement by Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, in Connection With 
the Introduction of a Joint Resolution 
for the Establishment of National De- 
fense Transportation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22,1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced for appropriate ref- 
erence a joint resolution calling for the 
designation of the third Friday of May 
of each year as National Defense Trans- 
portation Day. With the enactment of 
this resolution, the President will be au- 
thorized annually to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the 
United States, including labor, manage- 
ment, users, and investors, in all com- 
munities served by any of the various 
forms of transportation by land, by sea, 
and by air, to observe this occasion by 
appropriate ceremonies which will give 
full. recognition to the importance to 
every community thereof of our trans- 
portation system and the necessity for 
the maintenance of its facilities in the 
most effective state of readiness to serve 
our needs in times of peace and war. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I am 
naturally most directly concerned and 
familiar with the part played by the 
American merchant marine as the vital 
connecting link in the economy and 
security of the free world. But itis only 
a link, however vital, which could not 
serve its purposes, or even survive, with- 
out being a part of the great interlock- 
ing American transportation system, 
upon which our high standard of living 
and expanding economy, as well as our 
national strength to meet emergency, 
are based. 

It is most appropriate, therefore, that 
recognition of the true importance and 
significance of our vigorous transporta- 
tion system in the community life and 
security for all our people, and as a bul- 
wark in a national emergency—and for 
preparedness in the defense of our coun- 
try—be given in the manner proposed by 
the joint resolution. 

The enactment of the resolution will 
be tangible proof that the healthy and 
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hard-hitting competition inherent in 
the American system, is dependent upon 
our national unity of purpose and the 
greater good for all, 


Dr. Arthur L. Deering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article from the Maine 
Farmer and Homemaker. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the outstanding 
agricultural leaders in the State of 
Maine—and in the country—is Dr. Ar- 
thur L. Deering, dean of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Maine. 

Recently Dr, Deering announced that 
he would retire on June 30, 1957, and the 
January 17, 1957, issue of the Maine 
Farmer and Homemaker sets forth a 
partial account of his many accomplish- 
ments. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to know Dr. Deering as a personal friend. 

He has established an enduring rec- 
ord of service, and all of Maine's citi- 
zenry, together with a multitude of 
friends outside the Pine Tree State, join 
in expressing their gratitude for his un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of agri- 
culture and the economy of the State 
of Maine. All extend to him and his 
family best wishes for his continued 
health and happiness. 

The article from the Maine Farmer 
and Homemaker follows: 


Dean DEERING To Retrre JUNE 30—Was OnE 
or NATION'S First COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
AGENTS—COMPLETES 45 Years’ SERVICE WITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Dr. Arthur L. Deering, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Maine 
and director of the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service and the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, retires on June 30, 1957, 
President Arthur A. Hauck of the university 
has announced. 

Dean Deering was first employed by the 
University of Maine in 1912 as one of the 
State's and the Nation's first county agri- 
cultural agents. During his 8 years as 
county agent he gained not only personal 
recognition but also was instrumental in get- 
ting the whole idea of extension education 
accepted by Maine people. 

In 1920, Dean Deering was appointed 
county agent leader and in this capacity was 
identified with the sound growth and devel- 
opment of the Maine Extension Service dur- 
ing its critical early years and its subsequent 
wide acceptance as an educational agency. 
In 1927 he was appointed assistant director 
and in 1930 director of the Maine Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

In 1933, Deering was named Dean of the 
College of Agriculture and in 1943 was ap- 
pointed administrative head for all of the 
agricultural teaching, research, and exten- 
sion responsibilities of the University of 
maine, 

His contributions to Maine agriculture and 
his administrative record brought wide na- 
tional and international recognition to him 
and to the State. A few highlights among 
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the many honors and responsibilities ac- 
corded Dean Deering include: appointment 
as a United States’ representative to Food 
and Agriculture Organization Conference in 
Quebec In 1945; consultant to Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Europe in 1950 
under Marshall Aid; consultant to the Portu- 
fuese Government In 1951 which resulted 
/in his being decorated as a Commander of 
the Military Order of Christ of Portugal; 
Director for the Farm Credit Administration, 
first district; president of the University of 
Maine General Alumni Association for 1931- 
34; member of the board of trustees for the 
Individual College of Izmir, Turkey, 1931-33; 
member of the board of trustees for Bridg- 
ton Academy for several years; Doctor of 
Science degree from the University of Maine 
in 1934; and membership on many State, 
regional, and national committees concerned 
with agricultural programs and problems of 
all kinds. 

In 1954 the Superior Service Award of the 
United States Department of Agriculture was 
bestowed upon him. 

In commenting on Dean Deering’s retire- 
ment, President Hauck said: 

“Dean Deering has devoted 45 years of his 
life to the service of Maine agriculture. Dur- 
ing these years he has tirelessly and effec- 
tively prompted the welfare and betterment 
of Maine agriculture. He is known through- 
out Maine and the Nation for his devotion 
and zeal for and his broad understanding of 
agricultural problems. These attributes and 
his sound judgment have brought him many 
requests to serve on State, national, and in- 
ternational committees and commissions. 
The university and the people of Maine will 
always be grateful to Dean Deering for his 
long and faithful service and for his out- 
standing leadership in the cause of Maine 
agriculture.” 


Tops in Gall 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I haye on 
occasion made known my feelings with 
respect to the policy of so-called foreign 
aid being doled out to the various nations 
of the world. In the last session, during 
the course of the consideration of the 
then proposed foreign-aid appropriation, 
I made known to my colleagues not only 
my own feelings but those of a great ma- 
jority of my constituency who have, in 
answer to my annual questionnaire, 
shown a greater and greater opposition 
to what a great many of them refer to as 
“foreign giveaway.” 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Program which, over the past 10 years, 
has cost more than $65 billion has clearly 
demonstrated that we can no more buy 
friends that buy peace. I am fearful, 
however, quite contrary to the belief of 
Others, that there is a bottom to the 
Pocket of Uncle Sam’s pants and that we 
Can do irreparable damage to our finan- 
Cial and economic stability. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Plight of the American taxpayer should 
be given every consideration before we 
five away our substance in the destiny of 
—— and peoples everywhere and any- 
where, 
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Just in case my colleagues have not 
seen the following editorial, it is, in my 
opinion, worthy of their consideration: 


Tops In GALL 


The Arab kingdom of Jordan has now come 
up with a proposition which is tops in gall, 
and which also indicates what we can expect 
if Congress authorizes the President to deal 
out $400 million worth of foreign aid in the 
Mideast. 

Jordan says it wants the United States to 
@uarantee it $30 million a year, without 
strings attached. 

No Americans are to direct the spending of 
the money, Jordan will attend to all that. 
If its rulers want to put the jack into public 
improvements, okay; but if young King Hus- 
sein wants to spend it for the sports cars he 
fancies, equally okay. Uncle Sam will simply 
pay the money on the dot-each year and keep 
his mouth shut regarding Jordan. 

Jordan, incidentally, is one of the smallest 
of the Arab States. The others can be ex- 
pected to demand United States uncondl- 
tional gifts of dough in proportion to their 
size, if Jordan gets away with this demand. 

We await with interest the reaction in 
Congress and the White House to one of the 
brassiest proposals we've ever heard of a 
small nation making to a large one. 


Capitol Hill To Have Its Own Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve Unit Composed 
of Eligible Members of Congress, Staff 
Assistants, and Capito] Hill Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, com- 
posite Company 5—63 for Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve officers will be estab- 
lished in Washington, D. C., on Thurs- 
day, January 24, 1957. Members of the 
company will be reservists attached to 
the Congress of the United States, and 
the drill sessions will be held in the 
Caucus Room of the Old House Office 
Building. Members and staff assistants 
who are reservists in ready status or 
S-1 status are eligible. 

Scheduled drills will be held on Thurs- 
days from 0830 to 0930. ‘The drill pro- 
gram will cover lectures on subjects of 
national and international importance, 
as well as naval subjects that will be of 
substantial value to the members. 

Periods of group training may be ar- 
ranged whereby members may partici- 
pate in this type of training on ships of 
the Operational Development Force and 
Fleet ships. Group training consists of 
1 or 2 days active duty for training 
without pay. Normal active duty for 
training for a 2-week period each year 
with pay for ready reservists and with- 
out pay for other categories will be avail- 
able at a variety of activities. 

‘The scheduled drills coupled with active 
duty for training will be such as to per- 
mit members of the company to acquire 
sufficient points to constitute a satisfac- 
tory Federal year of service under the 
requirements of Public Law No. 810. 

The company will be under the com- 
mand of Capt. J. E VAN ZANDT, 


` 
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U. S. N. R., brigade commander of non- 
pay companies, Washington, D. C., and 
will be under the immediate sponsorship 
of the Office of Legislative Liaison. 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it was 39 - 
years ago today that the free and inde- 
pendent Ukrainian National Republic 
wat formed by a people whose love of 
freedom and respect for the inherent 
dignity of man dated back 1,000 years. 

Tragically, the Ukrainian Republic’s 
independence did not long endure. The 
Ukrainian people became the first victims 
of the brutal tide of Communist con- 
quest when invading Red Russian armies 
took over their country and its govern- 
ment in 1920. 

Since then, the tide of Communist im- 
perialism has engulfed many free na- 
tions until—today—amillions upon mil- 
lions of the earth’s peoples are living ina 
night of terror and oppression behind a 
wall of totalitarian ideologies which we 
know as the Iron Curtain. 

The 40 million people of the Ukraine 
know only too bitterly the full meaning 
of Communist rule. Through the years, 
their patriots have been liquidated; their 
population has been purged and deci-. 
mated by Moscow’s periodic genocide 
programs; their people comprise the 
leading national component in the Rus- 
sian slave labor system; their religious 
beliefs have been trampled upon. 

Yet, all of the humiliations, degrada- 
tions, and blood baths have failed to 
quench the undying spark of freedom. 
In the 1940's, the Ukrainian insurgent 
army fought both the Nazis and the 
Communists; today, it still operates an 
underground movement of resistance 
and sabotage. Ukrainian political pris- 
oners have led uprisings in Russia's slave 
labor camps, and—during the revolt of 
the Hungarian people last November 
and December—Ukrainian officers and 
men in the Red army deserted to join 
the Hungarian patriots in Budapest. 

This strong nationalist feeling which 
has survived in the Ukraine is one of the 
vital forces at work beneath the crum- 
bling wail of Communistic tyranny. We 
have seen the same freedom-inspired 
forces at work, with rising frequency and 
vigor, in East Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and other captive nations of the 
Kremlin. Our hearts have gone out to 
these people, for we know that their 
hopes and ambitions. their yearnings and 
struggles are sparked by the same in- 
tense desire to be free that inspired our 
Founding Fathers. And we have wept 
for the dead patriots on the streets of 
Posnan and Budapest and prayed for 
those brave men and women who, against 
unimaginable odds, are fighting for the 
cause of free men everywhere in their 
defiance of the Communist rulers, 
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We in the free world know how im- 
portant this fight is. The majority of 
the population of the Soviet Union—like 
the Ukrainians—are non-Russian, a fac- 
tor which comprises the weakest link in 
Russia’s dreams of world conquest. 
Already, the seeds of revolt which found 
a fruitful soil in the Ukraine have spread 
on the winds of human misery to other 
Tron Curtain countries; and the day will 
come when Communist Russia will reap 
the bitter harvest. 

That is why I believe we who sit in 
the Congress of the United States today 
should join in extending a hand of 
friendship across the horizons of the 
world to the people of the Ukraine on 
their independence day. Such a gesture 
is a natural expression of the devotion 
our peoples share for human and na- 
tional freedom; it will help in some 
measure, I am certain, sustain and en- 
courage the spirit of freedom among the 
Ukrainian people as well as all other 
captive nations. 


Tennessee Valiey Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Tennessee has adopted 
a Joint Resolution expressing apprecia- 
tion to its State and National leaders for 
their untiring efforts in the preservation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Copies of the resolution were transmitted 
to Tennessee’s delegation in Congress 
and the President of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION TO COMMEMORATES THE ACTIVITY 
or STATE AND NATIONAL LEADERS WHO Have 
SUPPORTED THE CAUSES OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY AND PLeDGING LOYAL 
SUPPORT To THE CONTINUED INTEGRITY OF 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Whereas one of the greatest blessings that 
over came to the Southland, and to the State 
of Tenneseee, in particular, was the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; and 

Whereas the TVA has served as a constant 
force in raising the standard of living in our 
area; and 

Whereas the TVA has provided protection 
against floods and soll erosion, and has made 
our waterways navigable, which has been of 
inestimable value to the development of our 
region; and 

Whereas the TVA has brought light and 
power to untold thousands of Tennessee 
rural homes; and 

Whereas the welfare of the TVA remains 
an indispensable element in the economic 
progress of our State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived by the Senate of the State of 
Tennessee (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we express our appreciation to 
our State and national leaders who have 
labored untiringly toward the end of pre- 
serving the unparalleled benefits of TVA, and 
that we hereby pledge our loyal support to 
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the continued integrity of the Tennessee 
Valiey Authority; be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the journals of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and that copies of same 
be transmitted to the Tennessee Delegation 
in Congress, and the President of the United 
States. 
Adopted: January 15, 1957. 
James D. Mappox, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
James L. BOMOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved January 16, 1957. 
F. S. G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


Inaugural Issue of the Diplomat Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, since we 
joined yesterday in honoring our Presi- 
dent and Vice President, I should like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
excellence of the special Inaugural Issue 
of the Diplomat magazine. This fine 
publication deserves commendation for 
the dignified and informative way in 
which its publisher, Mr. Roy St. Lewis 
of Ednor, Md., has presented the his- 
torical highlights of the inauguration 
over the years, and for portraying the 
significance and program of our in- 
augural ceremony yesterday. 

Two of the articles in this inaugural 
issue are of particular interest, and I 
request permission to have them printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp. One, 
entitled “The Cabinet,” is very timely. 
It describes the Cabinet, and outlines 
the system by which it functions. 

As a member of the Senate District 
Committee, I believe all temporary, as 
well as permanent, residents of the Dis- 
trict, will be interested in reading about 
the prograss and growth of this city’s 
main artery of commerce and social sig- 
nificance, which was first designed 166 
years ago by commission of our first 
President, George Washington. An il- 
luminating story of its past and present 
day importance is contained in the clear- 
ly written article entitled “About and 
Along Connecticut Avenue.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CABINET 

Cablnet members in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration are no longer individual rulers 
rivaling with each other for a larger share 
of the Federal budget and wider powers over 
more agencies. Instead, they have been lured 
into considering the welfare of the country 
as a whole before they ask President Eisen- 
hower to approve a pet project. 

This situation more or less developed nat- 
urally, in what is termed by White House 
aides, as the President's broader use of the 
Cabinet. These individuals, in general high- 
ly paid executives and professional men, have 
gone through Ike’s post graduate school in 
government under the present Cabinet sys- 
tem for 2 years now. They've been “teni- 
pered.” as a White House spokesman said. 
Then he added: “They're found that team 
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play, which the President insisted upon, has 
become not only a goal but a practical ne- 
cessity in 20th century big government.” 

Now, this same spokesman refiects, before 
& Cabinet member even brings up a subject 
at fairly reguiar Friday morning sessions, in 
the White House Cabinet room, he asks him- 
self: “Is this program one that the Presi- 
dent would favor? Is it in line with the 
philosophy of his administration? Will my 
colleagues agree with me on it?” 

The President has insisted from the start 
that no Cabinet officer bring him any vest- 
pocket proposal, seeking quick arbitrary ac- 
tion that might have a serious impact later 
on some other department. Instead, the 
President requires that all proposals be pre- 
sented after all departments of Government 
have been duly notified, have had a chance 
to study them and bring up opposition if 
necessary, or show how such an act will af- 
fect them. This, the White House spokes- 
man points out, has eliminated feuds among 
the Cabinet which were so prevalent in days 
of the Ickes diaries of the Roosevelt era. A 
Secretary of say, Agriculture, does not learn 
for the first time when he reads the morn- 
ing paper that the Secretary of Labor has 
been to the White House the day before and 
bitten off a huge chunk of jurisdiction by 
sneaking away power over a subordinate 
agency. This sciieme also eliminates many 
sad aftermaths in discovering that the plan 
will not work or will benefit one group in 
the Nation over the other. 

The new concepts in Government which 
have helped develop this present Cabinet 
system evolve around one thought. Is there 
any subject these days that does not con- 
cern more than one single department of 
Government? Usually each subject concerns 
several. Take big business mergers. They 
may inyolve Justice, Labor, Commerce, and 
Defense Departments. 

The system has given the Cabinet mem- 
bers what the White House staff now terms 
“perspective.” Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield may be close to the Presi- 
dent, but he knows better than to ask for 
new airmail routes without first having 
taken this up with the. Civil Aeronautics 
Board which is within Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks’ balliwick. 

The fact that there has been such a small 
turnover in the Cabinet during Ike’s first 4 
years—only three in all—has given the Cabi- 
net members enough experience to know how 
the President and the other members of the 
Cabinet reason out matters of importance. 

There is another advantage which the 
White House can see in this—eyen if a Cabi- 
net member has not won his point in the 
meeting, he knows at least the reasoning 
back of the decision, and he is able to explain 
this to his own departmental staff and the 
public if necessary, “It enables the right 
hand to know what the left is doing,” said 
a staff member. 

President Eisenhower, according to history, 
is the first man since Woodrow Wilson to 
make such use of the Cabinet. Before Wil- 
son, the last man to use the Cabinet to any 
great extent in helping make national policy 
decisions was Thomas Jefferson; and before 
him, George Washington. It should be 
noted that it is up to the President to con- 
sult his Cabinet or put it to work. There 
is nothing in the Constitution which says 
he has to do so. He can use it or call it to- 
gether, or fire it, or forget it, 

One thing the White House researchers on 
United States history of Cabinets has found 
is that the first Cabinet meeting ever held 
was presided over by the Vice President, and 
the President, George Washington, was not 
even present, That was on April 11, 1791. 
The Vice President did not attend another 
Cabinet meeting in that administration. 

It was during Jefferson's term that the 
Vice President was banished to Capitol Hill. 
Jefferson himself decided that the Vice Presi- 
dent should concern himself with legislative 
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matters only. But Jefferson did make con- 
siderable use of the Cabinet. 

Ike is the first to have an official Cabinet 
Secretary, Maxwell Rabb; and he has an 
assistant, Bradford Patterson, a career civil 
servant. They have worked up a system that 
requires a Cabinet officer to do his homework 
before he comes to a meeting. In fact, if he 
is not experienced in military discipline and 
has never learned to decipher and write those 
brief, terse, but endless formal missiles that 
an Army officer must pour out, then he had 
better take another look before eyeing envi- 
ously that official car and chauffeur and those 
continuous streams of invitations to Wash- 
ington parties. 

Perhaps you have thought it would be nice 
to mold the Nation's policy; and maybe your 
company and your business friends have 
wanted to see the Government adopt a pet 
plan for many years. If you are thinking of 
becoming one of those replacements which 
the President is almost positively going to 
have to find for his Cabinet in early 1957, 
you might consider this. 

Before you could think of getting that pet 
project considered in a Cabinet meeting, you 
would have to write a letter to Max Rabb. He 
would notify you to prepare a paper on it for 
circulation to all the Cabinet. He would in- 
struct you to ascertain the views of the other 
interested departments. After considerable 
study by all the departments, and much 
special preparation by you, there would be 
briefing for all assistants to Cabinet officers, 
so they could go. back and inform their chiefs. 
Two weeks’ notice would be given that this 
Was going on the agenda, Then it would be 
studied again to see if it was in conformity 
with general White House policy. Training 
aids would be prepared including maps, 
graphs, pictures, charts. Finally, the Presi- 
dent himself would be briefed. 

An insight into the military efficiency Im- 
posed at these meetings is the loose-leaf note- 
book put before each Cabinet officer, It has 
sheets “for consideration,” “for information,” 
and “for action.” Later, there may be status 
reports, 

No wonder, when Fred Seaton, who took 
over last spring as Secretary of the Interior 
after having sat in the back of the room with 
other White House aids, drew one of the rare 
belly laughs in a Cabinet meeting, when he 
replied to the President’s welcome “up here” 
by saying, “You know, Mr. President, I felt a 
lot safer back there.” 

There's no question that Ike has been lucky 
with his Cabinet. No major scandals and 
few turnovers have made these 4 years a 
notable record. : 

Only three persons who took the oath at 
the White House in January 1953 have left 
the Cabinet since. Martin Durkin, the Chi- 
cago plumber, and a Democrat, found the 
pressures of his precarious position too great 
for the Labor Secretary's post. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Houston newspaper publisher, or- 
ganized the first Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department for her Government, 
then when frictions became great over her 
philosophy of private enterprise as superim- 
posed on a public Salk distribution program, 
bowed out voluntarily. Douglas McKay, of 
Oregon, quit to try to win a Senate seat. 

To the Cabinet have come James P. Mitch- 
ell, as Secretary of Labor; Marion B, Folsom, 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and Seaton, a charming down-to-earth 
Newspaper and radio owner from Nebraska, 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

How do Cabinet members rate with the 
President? There's no secret that George 
Humphrey, iron and steel magnate from 
Cleveland, is the favorite, So is his wife, 
who incidentally can remember the names 
of more little people than any Cabinet wife 
and thereforo has endeared herself to all 
Waslington. 

Next, Ike and Mamie are on an especially 
friendly basis with the Postmaster General 
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and Marian Summerfield and after them 
Secretary of State and Mrs, John Foster 
Dulles. 

The President is fond of good old “Engine 
Charley” Wilson, and admires him for doing 
& real executive job of management toward 
improving administration and saving money 
atthe Pentagon. But “Erwin,” as Mrs. Wil- 
son calls him, who was president of General 
Motors Corp. before he decided he could also 
do some good for the country, looks forward 
to peaceful retirement on the Louisiana 
plantation and that old home in Michigan. 

The President admires the way Secretary 
Mitchell is carrying on his job, but there is 
not much chumminess between the two. 

It may be by accident but there is not 
much visiting between the Eisenhowers and 
Secretary and Mrs. Weeks, even though 
Weeks would appear to be right in line with 
the Eisenhower administration on business 
and banking. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell may 
leave the Cabinet soon to return to private 
law practice in New York just as his patron, 
Thomas Dewey, may be shoving aside an 
immense income from foreign clients to ac- 
cept a Cabinet post. 

Dulles, of course, is highly respected by 
the President, but there seems to be plenty 
of grounds for thinking that Dulles may go, 
after the NATO rift is sealed. 

One of the most-quoted terms that has 
developed at a Cabinet meeting is Vice Presi- 
dent Ricwarp Nrxon’s term “Bensonland” for 
the farm region and its problems. 

Many people know that Benson is one of 
the 12 highest officials of the Mormon 
Church. Few know he is on leave to be in 
the Cabinet. His devoted wife is the only 
Cabinet wife who attends her husband's 
press conferences. 

Folsom is looked on with considerable sus- 
picion now, particularly by righter-wing Re- 
publicans and the Nation's doctors, who 
organized 10,000 strong for Ike in the last 
campaign. If Humphrey had not recom- 
mended him, Folsom might be out by now. 
If a way can be found gracefully for him to 
get one of those “Dear Marion” letters, he 
might. He spoke to the National Press Club 
recently over his success at getting more 
funds for his department. That was not 
team playing. 

Besides the 10 Cabinet members, the Presl- 
dent and Vice President, who sits across from 
Ike, there are 9 others in the total of 21 per- 
mitted to sit around that eight-sided table in 
the Cabinet room. The fact that these offi- 
clals sit at one table and that it is so con- 
structed is important to Ike. He likes to 
study the expressions of his coworkers while 
others are talking. An eight-sided table per- 
mits the presiding officer in the middle to 
see nearly all those seated there without 
leaning-forward. ‘The others are: Val Peter- 
son, Administrator, Federal Civil Defense; 
Percival Brundage, Director, Bureau of the 
Budget; Philip Young, Presidential Adviser 
on Personnel Management and Civil Service 
Commissioner; Sherman Adams, Assistant to 
the President; Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 
assistant to Adams; Ambassador Lodge; Har- 
old Stassen, special assistantto the President 
for disarmament; Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization; and 
Maxwell Rabb. 

Various other high-ranking White House 
staff aides sit in on these meetings at the 
back. As questions demand it, heads of big 
Government agencies, such as Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or Housing and Home Finance, 
are called in for consultation. 

What of the women who share this Cabinet 
responsibility? They are required at times 
to be on hand and must precede the First 
Lady if she is to arrive at some function. 
They give her a party, usually a luncheon, 
annually. She entertains them. Seldom do 
the individual Cabinet members or their 
wives entertain for the President and First 
Lady, but that happens sometimes, as when 
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the Bensons asked the Elsenhowers to their 
home, and the entire Benson family cooked 
and served the meal, 


AEOUT AND ALONG CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


What the Champs Elysees is to Paris—what 
Regency Street is to London—Connecticut 
Avenue is to Washington. As we salute 
the second inauguration of our 34th Presi- 
dent, it ls appropriate to recall that it was 
our first President, George Washington, who 
envisioned the future glory of the Federal 
City. More than a century and a half has 
passed since he commissioned Maj. Pierre 
L'Enfant to design the young Capital. The 
broad, tree-lined thoroughfare named Con- 
necticut Avenue which evolved on L’Enfant's 
drawing board is one of his most. lasting 
achievements. As one of the spokes of the 
wheel which has the White House as its hub, 
Connecticut Avenue is faintly reminiscent 
of L'Enfant's native Paris. But it is much 
more than that. The passing years have seen 
a steady growth in the avenue's importance 
in its international flavor, 

Originally, because of its close proximity 
to the White House and other Government 
buildings, Connecticut Avenue was largely 
a residential neighborhood. The northern 
tip of the Avenue was farmland, but the area 
around Dupont Circle harbored the substan- 
tial and attractive town houses of the early 
Washingtonians. For more than half a 
century after 1875, the British diplomatic 
residence—the first in Washington to be 
built and owned by a foreign government— 
stood on the northwest corner of N Street. 
First as Legation, then as Embassy, this re- 
mained a prominent diplomatic and social 
center until 1930, when the Embassy moved 
to its present location on Massachusetts 
Avenue. So pronounced was the British in- 
fluence on this particular section of Con- 
necticut Avenue that the area surrounding 
the Embassy—home of W: n's top 
notables—was given the familiar English 
name of “Mayfair.” 

From 1897 to 1900 the Austro-Hungarian 
Government maintained a diplomatic resli- 
dence in a building which formerly stood at 
1307 Connecticut Avenue, opposite the Brit- 
ish Legation, For many years Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
lived farther north in this block, at 1355. 
His former home is now the site of a parking 
lot associated with one of the avenue's cur- 
rent projects, the courtesy parking plan. 

Just west of Connecticut Avenue, near the 
corner of S Street and Phelps Place, is the 
location of the historic estate of Kalorama, 
meaning “beautiful view,” once the home of 
poet-diplomat Joel Barlow. Robert Fulton 
is reputed to have built his first steamboat 
in the barn behind the house in the year 
1806. 

Among the most Interesting of the elegant 
and stately homes on Connecticut Avenue 
was the Draper house, named after William 
F. Draper, American Minister to Italy in the 
early 1900's. This mansion was the scene 
of one of Washington's most sensational so- 
cial events—the so-called butterfly wedding, 
when Draper's daughter became the bride of 
Prince Boncampagni, of Rome, in 1917. After 
the marriage ceremony, thousands of spe- 
cially imported butterfiles were released and 
fiuttered among the guests at the wedding 
reception. 

From the butterfiles, belles, and beaux of 
four decades ago to the mink-draped, tur- 
baned or sari-clad shoppers of today, Con- 
necticut Avenue refiects the progress of 
Washington from a provincial, swampy vil- 
lage to the cosmopolitan capital of the free 
world. Changing from its purely residential 
character to a modern melange, which In- 
cludes shops, clubs, restaurants, and hotels, 
the avenue has not only kept pace with the 
times but has, in some instances, actually 
been a forecaster of trends. 
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Visitors who come to Washington for 
President Elsenhower's second inauguration 
will find, as have millions of others since 
the days of our first President, that one 
convenient location, Connecticut Avenue, 
offers the finest in gifts and services in the 
Nation's Capital 

In forming the Connecticut Avenue Asso- 
ciation, merchants and businessmen along 
the avenue long, long ago recognized the 
desirability of joint action to promote com- 
munity interests. Over the years, with the 
help of the Connecticut Avenue Association, 
progress has brought exciting changes to the 
avenue, The streetcars which run below 
Dupont Circle were the first underground 
conduit cars in the United States, and the 
development of smooth-flowing traffic has 
added to the success of the many smart 
shops that dot the avenue. 

Equally progressive are the public service 
contributions that have been made by the 
Connecticut Avenue Association. Their 
blood donor drive, inaugurated in 1956 as an 
annual event in celebration of George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and the Round-the-World 
Children's Christmas Party, held recently in 
the grand ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel, 
are but two notable examples of service in 
the public interest rendered by this group 
of 100 business and profesisonal men and 
women. 


Social Security for Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, compulsory 
social-security insurance is a subject of 
great concern to hundreds of farmers in 
my district and, I am certain, in similar 
areas throughout the country. 

Objections have been made by inde- 
pendent farmers who regard social secu- 
rity as a paternalistic program in which 
they wish to have no part. Objections 
have come also from young farmers, 
struggling to get a start in these difficult 
days, who find it is an almost impossible 
burden to pay the additional tax required 
for social security. 

A third large group of objectors are 
those Amish and Mennonite farmers, 
with whom this is a matter of conscience. 

I have introduced legislation in the 
84th Congress and again this year to pro- 
vide that farmers may elect whether or 
not they wish to be covered by the social- 
security program. I sincerely hope that 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
give my bill its attention at an early date. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter on this subject from my 
Amish constituents: 

FREDERICKSBURG, OHIO, January 14, 1957. 
Congressman Frank T. Bow, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We the undersigned 
officers ordained as bishops, ministers, dea- 
cons, and church members of the Old Order 
Amish Mennonite Faith. 

We are hereby writing in regard of the 
compulsory social security law and old age 
pension law, involving every laborer and 
self-employed person. 

Please be advised that we of the Old Order 
Amish Faith, with churches in many differ- 
ent States, are opposed to insurance in any 
form according to the doctrine of our re- 
ligion., (Matthew 6: 31, 32, 33.) 
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Fundamentally we cannot accept sur- 
vivors insurance, social security, and we 
cannot take any number or mark. (Revela- 
tions 14: 9, 10, 11.) 

Our church provides for our poor and 
needy; raiments, food, shelter, hospital and 
doctor bills, etc., or any other necessary ex- 
pense. 

We also are willing to help our needy 
neighbors of any other denomination, and 
apply the Golden Rule, “love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

According to the toleration act passed in 
1649 by the legislature, provided no one who 
professes faith in Jesus Christ should be 
molested on account of his religious belief. 

Therefore, we are kindly asking exemption 
for those that come under this Old Order 
Amish Mennonite religious belief. 

This is a very serious matter with us and 
kindly ask you to take this matter up with 
Congress and give our objection based on 
religious scruples your most favorable con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully we hope that God will bless 
your administration, 

Yours sincerely, 

Signed as follows, by bishop, minister, dea- 
con, and church members in said counties 
of Holmes and Wayne, State of Ohio, this 


, day of January 8-10, in the year of our Lord, 


1957. 

Bishop: Henry J. Miller, route No. 2, Fred- 
ericksburg, Ohio. 

Minister: 

Deacon; Levi Swartzentruber. 

Church members (all of route No. 2, Fred- 
ericksburg, Ohlo, unless otherwise indi- 
cated): Susanna Troyer, Katie Lehman, Mel- 
vin Yoder, Martha Yoder, Andrew D. Miller, 
Mary D. Miller, David M: Miller, Mrs. David 
M. Miller, Henry B. Miller, Katie Miller, Jonas 
D. Miller, Mrs. John E. Miller, Jacob Schla- 
bach, Mrs. Jacob Schlabach, Dan J. Schla- 
bach, Lizzie Wengerd, Betty J. Schlabach, Dan 
E. Gingerich, Frances E. Gingerich, Verna 
D. Mast, Mrs. Eli Gingerich, Elmer D. Miller, 
Moses M. Troyer, Atlee Swartzentruber, Mrs. 
Atiee Swartzentruber, John W. Miller, Mrs. 
John W. Miller, Elt M. Keim, Mrs. Eli M. 
Keim, Raymond Swartzentruber, Mrs. S. S. 
Yoder, Mrs. Raymond Swartzentruber, Mr. 
Emanuel M. Troyer, Mrs, Emanuel M. Troy- 
er, Eli M. Troyer, Sarah Troyer, Ell D. Yoder, 
Mary Yoder, Andy J. Yoder, Edna Yoder, Sol 
L. Weaver, Katie Weaver, Emma Swartzen- 
truber, Aden J. Keim, Fannie A, Keim, Abe 
J. Weaver, Mrs. Abe J. Weaver, Sarah Schla- 
bach, Ben D. Troyer, Verna B. Troyer, Mrs. 
Mary Weaver, Levi M. Troyer, Rebecca L. 
‘Troyer, E. A. Troyer, Daniel M. Troyer, Eliza- 
beth Troyer, Ervin L. Weaver, Miss Emma E. 
Weaver, John E. Yoder, Mary Ann Yoder; 
(Millersburg, Ohio): Levi T. Weaver, Mary 
Weaver, Fannie Kauffman, Atlee B. Kauf- 
man; (Route 2, Apple Creek, Ohio); Henry 
J, Yoder, Edna Yoder. 


. Improving City View of Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding in my remarks a copy of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the January 14, 
1957, issue of the Midland Cooperator. It 
is very aptly entitled Improving City 
View of Farmers and there is a great 
need for such improvement. 

Somehow, consumers have gotten the 
mistaken impression that our farmers 
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are responsible for the high price of food. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
As retail food costs have gone up, prices 
paid to farmers have stayed steady or 
even gone down. 

The following editorial is excellent 
from the standpoint of the city sports- 
man, and we urgently need more such 
enlightened editorial opinion. I hope 
every one of my colleagues from districts 
with big cities takes the time to read this 
editorial. It is factual and gives a true 
picture of what the farmers of this Na- 
tion are trying to do in an unselfish 
program of conservation not only for 
their own good but for the benefit of their 
city neighbors: 

IMPROVING Ctry VIEW or FARMERS 

Minnesota’s soil conservation leaders have 
set an example for other groups. The farmer 
delegates to the Minnesota Association of Soil 
Conservation districts annual meeting last 
week in St. Paul showed they believe strongly 
that all groups interested in all types of con- 
servation must work together, 

Some city people who get into the country 
only on weekends or to hunt and fish have 
a poor opinion of farmers. They look upon 
farmers as ornery folks whose main aim is to 
keep others from enjoying the outdoors.” 

These city people will change their minds 
when they read the resolutions passed by the 
soil conservation leaders. 

The soll conservation group went on record 
in favor of improved forestry practices. It 
called for a State surface and underground 
water survey. It backed sportsmen’s pro- 


posais for a State program to buy wetlands. _ 


Farmers who take part in soil conservation 
programs are called cooperators. And that’s 
a good word to describe those who took part 
in the Minnesota meeting. 


-Recognition for Greater Wilkes-Barre Hill 
Climb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News on January 16, 1957, laud- 
ing the outstanding work that the Giants 
Despair Hill Climb Association has done 
in bringing recognition to the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre area: 


Hitt CLIMB RECOGNITION 


The gathering the Giants Despair Hill 
Climb Association will sponsor at Hotel Ster- 
ling on Friday afternoon is recognition for 
local residents who supported the hill climb 
and road races in July, The Association will 
be expressing the community's appreciation, 
as well as Its own, to these individuals whose 
financial aid and personal service made the 
revival possible on such a large scale. Great- 
er Wilkes-Barre is deeply indebted to them. 

Without this backing, officers of the Hill 
Climb Association frankly would not have 
been able to proceed originally and to con- 
tinue. It is only the knowledge we have so 
many public-spirited citizens that makes it 
possible to plan for the future. 

The mounting interest in the hill climb 
and the road races shows what can be accom- 
plished by teamwork. The events not only 
are providing diversion and excitement for 
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participants and spectators, but they are put- 
ting Wilkes-Barre on the map of the United 
States for something besides mine caves, 
labor troubles and assorted murders, 


a 


The Federal Administrative Practice 
Reorganization Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill entitled “The 
Federal Administrative Practice Reor- 
ganization Act.” The subject matters 
covered by this bill pertain to the opera- 
tion of Government machinery in mat- 
ters affeeting the rights, duties, and priv- 
ileges of citizens in day-to-day dealings 
with Federal agencies and these matters 
are, in my judgment, of great interest to 
the Congress. 

This bill would implement proposals 
approved by the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association—a policy- 
making body that includes representa- 
tives of major State and local bar asso- 
ciations throughout the country. These 
Proposals deal with four subjects per- 
taining to agency proceedings; namely, 
first, conflict of interest and right of rep- 
resentation; second, status of all civilian 
lawyers in Government; third, the organ- 
ization of an independent hearing officer 
system; and, fourth, the establishment of 
an independent agency to administer 
these three functions and to coordinate 
practice and procedure matters of uni- 
form application to all Federal agencies. 
The Congress will recall that these sub- 
jects were included in the March 1955 
report of the Hoover Commission and 
two of the subjects were included in the 
contemporaneous report of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Administrative Pro- 
cedure. The American Bar Association's 
Special committee on legal services and 
procedure has independently evaluated 
these proposals and after intensive stud- 
ies has drafted the bill which I now sub- 
mit which it proposes as a broad legis- 
lative program on these subjects. 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS 

The bill would provide for the reor- 
ganization of procedures and practice 
in Government operations by establish- 
ing an Office of Federal Administrative 
Practice, an independent agency, which 
would provide for centralized coordina- 
tion of procedure and practice matters; 
administer an improved hearing-com- 
missioner program; establish a new 
legal-career system for Government 
legal services and provide forthe admis- 
sion and control of practice and repre- 
sentation of persons in the conduct of 
proceedings or matters before the various 
Federal agencies. 

The Office of Federal Administrative 
Practice, under title I, would be headed 
by a Director and Deputy Director ap- 
pointed by the President, with consent 
of the Senate, for terms of 10 years and 
5 years respectively. The Office would 
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have three major divisions administered 
by Assistant Directors; namely, Division 
of Administrative Procedure, Division of 
Hearing Commissioners, and Division of 
Government Practice. The Director 
would report directly to the Congress on 
any matter fer improving the effective- 
ness and efficiency of Government oper- 
ations in the area of procedures and 
practice. The Office mainly would oper- 
ate at interagency level and would pro- 
vide machinery for the coordination and 
direction of procedures and practice on 
matters of concern horizontally and uni- 
formly among the agencies. It would 
perform needed and indispensable serv- 
ice to citizens, concerns, and industries 
in their day to day dealings with agencies 
of Government. 

Title II would provide new and im- 
proved measures for the recruitment, 
appointment, and administration of 
Hearing Commissioners. Trial Examin- 
ers now serving would be given Hearing 
Commissioner status and continued duty 
wiih the agencies where they now serve. 

Title IM would establish for the first 
time a Legal Career Service for civilian 
lawyers in Government service and pro- 
mote the efficiency of Government legal 
services. The present system is hap- 
hazard and confused. The proposed bill 
would facilitate the recruitment, em- 
ployment, and retention of lawyers of 
outstanding character and ability in the 
legal-career service, and assure the per- 
formance of the legal work of the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with high pro- 
fessional standards. 

Title IV assures the right of persons 
to representation in matters or proceed- 
ings before Government agencies. It 
provides for both attorney practice and 
lay representation and imposes stand- 
ards of conduct for both in the handling 
of matters before Government agencies. 
The bill would assist attorneys through- 
out the country by providing for cen- 
tralized admission to practice. De- 
tailed provsions are made for discipli- 
nary proceedings and control of un- 
professional conduct, including new 
provisions on conflict of interest. 


Ukrainian Independeace Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, freedom and 
dignity of the individual and the right 
to choose the form of government under 
which he will live and conduct his daily 
affairs means much to every American, 
but is too often taken for granted. Our 
Ukrainian-American friends well recog- 
nize that the light of freedom in their 
homeland has been extinguished. 

A distinct and separate nation of 40 
million people lies subject to Moscow 
oriented Communist colonialism and im- 
perialism. Rich in the talents of its peo- 
ple and in a wealth of natural resources 
a free Ukraine would certainly become 
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one of the leading nations in the world. 

In order to keep alive the hopes and 
aspirations of the captive peoples every- 
where we must do everything possible to 
implement a policy of peaceful libera- 
tion. We must work together diligently 
to insure that every practical step be 
taken to insure that Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day will soon be celebrated by 
free men in a free land. 


Inaugural Address One of Alltime Greats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include the fol- _ 
lowing article by David Lawrence in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Tuesday, 
January 22, 1957: 


TODAY IN WORLD AFFAIRS—INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
Is CALLED ONE OP ALLTIME GREATS 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, January 21.—One of the great 
inaugural addresses of all times has just been 
delivered by President Eisenhower. It prob- 
ably was the first message at an inaugural 
ceremony directed in its entirety to all the 
peoples of the world as well as to the people 
of the United States. Something far more 
than an appeal for peace was inscribed in the 
President's pronouncement. He articulated 
the hopes and aspirations of the oppressed 
and the enslaved in the world. It was a recog- 
nition of their plight and a veiled promise 
not to forget them. 

Most significant were the words pointed to 
the people of Soviet Rusisa as follows: 

“We honor, no less in this divided world 
than in a less tormented time, the people of 
Russia. We do not dread, rather do we wel- 
come, their progress in education and indus- 
try. We wish them success in their demands 
for more intellectual freedom, greater secu- 
rity before their own laws, fuller enjoyment 
of the rewards of their own toil. For as such 
things come to pass, the more certain will be 
the coming of that day when our peoples may 
freely meet in friendship.” 

No such purposeful separation of the rulers 
of an aggressor government from the people 
of a country has been made since the fateful 
days, nearly 40 years ago, when President 
Wilson said in his war message of April 2, 
1917, to both Houses of Congress: 

“We have no quarrel with the German 
people. We have no feeling toward them 
but one of sympathy and friendship. It was 
not upon their impulse that thelr Govern- 
ment acted in entering this war. It was nok 
with their previous knowledge or approval.” 

Just a few weeks before, Russia had over- 
thrown the Czar and Mr. Wilson expressed 
the hope that “a fit partner for a league of 
honor” had emerged as the “great, generous 
Russian people have been added * * * to 
the forces that are fighting for freedom in 
the world, for justice, and for peace.” 

But it didn’t turn out that way. For in- 
ternational communism took over with a 
despotism that has proved as oppressive as 
that of the Czars and has become a menace 
to the whole world. That's why President 
Eisenhower in his inaugural address said 
“rarely has this earth known such peril as 
today.” Declaring the whole world is ‘di- 
vided, he added: 
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_ “The divisive force is international com- 
munism and the power that it controls. The 
designs of that power, dark in purpose, are 
clear in ce. It strives to seal forever 
the fate of those it has enslaved, It strives 
to break the ties that unite the free. And it 
strives to capture—to exploit for its own 
greater ll forces of change in the 
world, especially the needs of the hungry and 
the hopes of the oppressed.” 
HUNGARIAN CRUSADE 


Then came the expression of a new hope— 
Hun and what the recent crusade for 
freedom there had meant. The biggest ap- 
plause came as Mr. Eisenhower spoke these 


“Yet the world of international commu- 
nism has itself been shaken by a fierce and 
mighty force; the readiness of men who love 
freedom to pledge their lives to that love. 
Through the night of their bondage, the 
unconquerable will of heroes has struck with 
the swift, sharp thrust of lightning. Buda- 
pest is no longer merely the name of a city; 
henceforth it is a new and shining symbol of 
man’s yearning to be free.” 

The President proclaimed, moreover, & 
pledge “to honor and fortify the authority 
of the United Nations,” but he also declared 
that “beyond this general resolve, we are 
called upon to act a responsible role in the 
world's great concerns or confilets—whether 
they touch upon the affairs of a vast re- 
gion, the fate of an island in the Pacific, 
or the use of a canal in the Middle East,” 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Here was a reiteration of the foreign policy 
of the United States as expressed in the 
Formosa resolution passed by Congress and 
in the Middle East resolution now pending. 
Here was a hint that, since the Suez Canal 
issue has not yet been settled, America may 
play a vital part therein. 

‘The inaugural address didn't touch at all 
on domestic issues or legislative programs. 
It was a dramatic occasion for an utterance 
of worldwide importance, and Mr. Elsen- 
hower rose to the accasion. For all the world 
will read—and especially Moscow—that there 
can be coexistence but only on the 
basis of free governments in which the peo- 
ple are free to express themselves and elect 
their own rulers. It was a speech that seeks 
by moral force to influence the attitudes and 
behavior of peoples everywhere—moral force 
at its best. 


I Pledge Allegiance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article en- 
titled “I Pledge Allegiance,” which was 
written by Capt. P. A. Horton, chairman, 
National Americanism Committee, Na- 
tional Sojourners, and appeared in its 
official bulletin, the Sojourner. This or- 
ganization is composed of past and pres- 
ent officers of the United States Armed 
Forces who are Master Masons. I in- 
sert the article at this time because of 
its patriotic and inspirational content: 

Perhaps nothing ever fashioned by the 
hand of man has ever been so close-to God's 
design as the American way of life. It has 
often been sald that “more great men lived 
in America at the one time than at any other 
place on earth.” Surely, during the span 
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of life of Adams, Washington, Franklin, and 
Marshall our basic ideals, our objectives and 
the laws to protect them were conceived and 
molded. 

It was during that period that our flag was 
born. It is a beautiful flag. Does it assume 
too much to believe that it was in accord- 
ance with God’s plan to give us this thing 
of beauty to love and respect as the em- 
blem of our Republic concentrated to free- 
dom and justice? Our Founding Fathers 
firmly believe so for they declared their in- 
dependence “with a firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence.” 

The generations that followed have firmly 
believed that America’s aspirations were 
those “to which the laws of nature and na- 
ture’s God entitled them.” 

Faith: Patriotism and faith carried us to 
the day of the Civil War and to the great 
test “whether that Nation or any nation can 
long endure,” as a government of, for, and by 
the people. During the years that followed 
many were disillusioned by materialism of 
the reconstruction period. Patriotism had 
reached a low point, faith and pride of ideals 
and those things that we worthily loved and 
respected were treated with alarming indif- 
ference. In the city of Boston at that time a 
magazine for young people was published. 
It was called the Youth's Companion and en- 
joyed a very extensive circulation. The edi- 
tor, James B. Upham, was a man with an 
abounding faith in America, in the youth of 
America, and in “the power that hath made 
and preserved us a nation.” 

He had for years presented flags to youth 
groups, to schools, and wherever the occasion 
would warrant. He believed in the glory, the 
nobility, and destiny of our country, and 
that where the flag waves and men behold it, 
they see in its folds the very promise and 
prediction of religious freedom and liberty. 
The 400th anniversary of the landing of Co- 
Tumbus was to be celebrated on October 12, 
1892. He conceived the idea that every class- 
room in America should hold a celebration 
on that day. He had long advocated that we 
should have a pledge to our flag. His maga- 
zine was successful in arousing our people, 
the celebration was planned, but he wanted 
the pledge. At that time he had in his em- 
ploy a young ordained minister as a staff 
writer. He gave this man, Francis Bellamy, 
the assignment. The resultant pledge re- 
veals the true character, loyalty, and faith 
of both Upham and Bellamy. 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

More than 200,000 school children gave the 
pledge that day. At the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago it was greeted with wild acclaim by 
throngs including many visiting nationals 
from other countries. The acceptance of 
this pledge was spontaneous. Like our na- 
tional anthem, no laws were necessary to 
authorize it; our countrymen at that time 
were American in heart, soul, spirit, and 
purpose. 

Tampering: It has been the custom since 
the beginning of time to thrust the right 
arm forward with palm upward as a ges- 
ture of prayer. The earliest Egyptians, 
Christians, and even the aborigines used it. 
At the words to the flag it was our custom as 
originally planned to thrust forward the right 
arm with palm up. It was both a pledge and 
& prayer. Bellamy was a minister, he was 
undoubtedly aware of this and wrote it with 
that in mind. Our people accepted it at its 
face value, until a certain group led by a 
fast-talking radio individual who were suc- 
cessful in having House Joint Resolution 
303 amended to eliminate the gesture; under 
the theory that it resembled a Nazi salute. 
This was done under the stress of war in 
1943, Properly given it could never have 
been mistaken. The action was opposed by 
most yeterans and patriotic groups as being 
no more necessary than it would be to change 
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our flag if some other nation should adopt 
one that nearly resembled ours. 

Thinking people have missed this spiritual 
value in our pledge and on June 14, 1954, the 
President signed Public Law 287 inserting 
the words "under God” following one nation 
in the pledge. 

Internationalist; It is a fact that only 
those who love their own country can ap- 
preciate and respect the love of country that 
other nationals have for their native land. 
Those who say they love all countries are 
usually found to Jove none. It is as unlikely 
that two flags can be flown from the same 
staff without one being uppermost. This is a 
day that resembles those days in 1892 when 
apathy, indifference and materialism must be 
halted. We hear of new pledges that men 
are advocating under the ridiculous theory 
that other nationals will be present in 
America at their meetings. It is only in our 
day that we corrupt our traditions. Our 
fathers knew that a foreigner in our midst 
respected our right to pledge to our flag. In 
England for centuries it has been the custom 
to drink to the king. None but a petty in- 
tolerant would object. To stand before our 
flag as in one organization and pretend it is 
the flag of some other country is the acme 
of folly. The name American is the most 
honorable of titles, those that do not believe 
this have not earned the right to be called 
American. Our pledge is for Americans, let 
none others give it. As for a substitute 
pledge, let none attempt it. 


The Middle East Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22; 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have received many comments and 
inquiries from my constituents on the 
Middle East situation. In order to dis- 
seminate my views on this matter as 
widely as possible, I am placing a copy 
of a form letter I have prepared in an- 
swering my constitutents in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter ex- 
pressing your views on the Middle East situa- 
tion. I have received many letters on this 
matter from my constituents in the St. Louis 
area expressing their views and asking for 
mine. Regrettably the press statement I 
gave setting forth my views has not been 
printed in the St. Louis newspapers. Ac- 
cordingly, I have prepared this mimeo- 
graphed letter so that aś many people as pos- 
sible cari have my thinking on the subject. 
After reading my preliminary views I hope 
you will give to me your further thinking on 
the matter. This is a very serious question 
and we need as much wisdom as we can pos- 
sibly get in order to arrive at the proper de- 
cision. È 

First, let me state that I highly approve 
of the method President Eisenhower has 
adopted in handling this matter. This state- 
ment iš entirely apart from the substantive 
question of whether what the President 
wants to do is wise or unwise. q 

The President decided to refer this matter; 
with his recommendations for action and 
the authority he desired to the United States’ 
Congress, the representatives of the people 
of the United States. He did not do as Pres- 
ident Truman did in the Korean crisis Just. 
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Proceed with Executive action to become In- 
volved militarily in the Korean peninsula. 
At the time I publicly criticized President 
‘Truman for this method of handling the 
matter which resulted in war. The criticism 
was not directed to whether we should have 
resorted to force in Korea at the time we did. 
The criticism was twofold: t. The wisdom of 
the course of actlon we pursued which led us 
to the polnt we reached in Korea. 2. Having 
reached this point, whether the course of ac- 
tion then taken should have been taken 
without referring the matter to the Congress. 

So I say it is perfectly fair to argue, which- 
ever way you see it, that the course of action 
that has led us to the point we have reached 
in the Near East has been wise or unwise. 
But having reached that point, the question 
now is: Should the President Just go ahead 
and act as he sees fit without regard to the 
peonle’s representatives or should he refer 
the matter to the people's representatives 
with his recommendations of what to do? 

There is no question in my mind but that 
the President should refer this matter to 
the @ongress. The Constitution vests in the 
Congress alone the power to declare war 
and I submit that our constitutional fathers 
were quite wise in vesting this power in 
the people's representatives. We can't fight 
& war successfully without the people be- 
hind it. A war which comes about without 
& referral of the matter to the people's 
representatives is quite apt to be a war 
which the people are not behind. By re- 
ferring the matter to Congress we do two 
things: 1. We give ourselves an opportunity 
for getting more brain power anplied to the 
subject, 2. We deal the people into the 
matter so that after the decision is reached 
by the basic method in a Republic, that ts 
by majority vote of the peoples representa- 
tives. we have the people's support. 

The very fact that all of you have written 
to me on this subject * * * some pro and 
s0me con * * * some just wanting infor- 
mation, indicates the merits of this proce- 
dure. Your thoughts, your reasons mean a 
great ceal to me and the thoughts and rea- 
sons presented to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress by their constituents mean a great deal 
to them. Your collective thoughts go to 
help in knowing whether the people of this 
Nation will be behind the Executive in the 
course of action he was suggested. 

Both the House and the Senate Foreign 
Afairs Committees are holding public hear- 
ings and executive sessions on this matter. 
The testimony of what I trust are the best 
minds in the country is being heard on this 
matter. Most of this testimony is available 
to the public. The hearings will be printed 
and published. Before we are done with 
this matter we should know a great deal 
more than we do now. 

What is the decision? I am waiting for 
the studies to be complete and to hear the 
recommendations of the members of the two 
committees. My present thinking is this: 
I believe pence in the Middle East is very 
important to the welfare of the non-Com- 
munist world including the United States, 
Temporary peace may be had through force 
of arms, but attainment of justice alone can 
insute permanent peace. Under United 
States doctrine there is hope of attaining 
justice, or at least progress toward justice. 
People are not prone to resort to force even 
where there is gross injustice if they see 
that peaceful means exist whereby progress 
toward jystice may be made. If Soviet Rus- 
hig tokes over the Middle East all hope of 
progress toward justice will. disappear and 
though peace may be maintained perhaps 
more firmly under communism because of 
the belief of the proponents of that form 
of society of using brutal force, in the long 
run the lid will be blown off and the most 
horrible of all warfare, revolution, will take 
hold of the area. i 

Soviet Russia is a threat in the Near East. 
However, Soviet Russia in my judgment is 
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not really strong, but essentially quite weak. 
If the Soviet leaders thought they could 
move into this area without a fight * * * 
as they thought they could in South Korea 
or as they thought they could for a short 
time in Formosa * * * they would move. 
If on the other hand they know if they 
move they will face a fight, being weaker 
than the United States they will not move 
and risk such a fight. 

The Executive has warned Russia about 
any movement in the Near East. However, 
if the Cougress adds to this Executive warn- 
ing Its warning (if the people believe that 
is the right course of action) then I think 
there is no question that peace will be main- 
tained in the Middle East. 

Now just a word about attaining Justice 
in the Near East. I thought the Eisenhower 
administration was quite right in opposing 
Israel, France, and Great Britain's action 
in Suez. This is no way to go about at- 
taining justice. On the other hand I think 
Nasser’s position is wrong and untenable. 
No nation has a right, in justice, through 
arbitrary action to so adversely affect the 
economy and living standards of so many 
other peopie and this Is what Egypt under 
Nasser is doing to over 200 million people 
in Western Europe not to mention many 
millions of people in India and the rest of 
Asia who depend upon the free flow of com- 
merce through the Suez. It is important 
that either Nasser see the injustice of his 
position or that the Egyptian people see it. 
It is aiso important in moving toward jus- 
tice to do something about the problems 
of Israel. Israel is quite right in complain- 
ing against Egypt’s action in not permitting 
her ships through the Suez. But the prob- 
lems of Israel in relation to the Arab States 
are much deeper than this. We must do 
something to move toward attaining some 
justice in this deep and complicated matter. 

How we solve the deeper problems of at- 
taining justice so that we can have lasting 
peace in the Middle East cannot be solved 
now or in a few months. The issue right 
now is do we have enough faith in man- 
kind’s ability to solve these problems peace- 
ably in the long run? If we have this faith 
we must maintain temporary peace so that 
this progress toward justice can be brought 
about. 

I conclude by saying it was a great day 
for government of, by, and for the people 
when President Elsenhower decided to lay 
these issues before the people’s representa- 
tives so that they and the people they rep- 
resent could become part of the decision. 
This ail Americens should take joy in, 
whether their views are for the President's 
proposals to the Congress or against them. 
Unicss new facts and arguments I have not 
heard are forthcoming, I stand quite strongly 
behind the President's proposals for main- 
taining peace in the Middle East, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Senator Borah Was Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANX T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the editor of 
the Emmett (Idaho) Index has com- 
mented on the present burden of Federal 
income taxes as related to the expecta- 
tions of Congress when the tax was first 
discussed, in a manner that will be of 
interest of ail Members. 
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Under leave to extend, I include his 
editorial, sent to me by Mr. Harold H. 
Smith, of Boise, Idaho: 

Senator Borat Was Wrone 

In an earlier era, it scems clear, the advo- 
cates of the Federal income tax had no con- 
ception of the extent to which it would 
grow, and the tremendous portion it would 
take from the earnings of the people. 

In defending this tax, the late Senator 
Borah once said: “The great and honored 
lawyer, Joseph Choate, denounced such a tax 
as socialistic. He said that if you can levy 
a tax of 2 percent, you may lay a tax of 50 
percent or 100 percent. 

“Who will lay the tex of 50 or 100 percent? 

“Whose equity, sense of fairness, of justice, 
or patriotism, does he question? 

“Why the representatives of the American 
people—noct only, that but the intelligence, 
the fairness, the Justice of the people them- 
selves, to whom their representatives are 
always answerable.” 

Senator Borah was a famous and able 
man, but in this case he could hardly haye 
been more wrong. An income tox of 60 per- 
cent now applies at levels which are far 
from great wealth. And in the top bracket 
the tex is 91 percent—only 9 percent short 
of the total expropriation that Joseph Choate 
feared. 

Moreover, even In relatively modest brack- 
ets, the tax collector hits very hard. Taxes, 
direct and indirect. account for about one- 
third of a $7,500 annual Income, And a man 
earning $85 a week works more hours to pay 
his taxes than to pay for his food and cloth- 
ing combined. 


California State Tax Exemption for Non- 
profit Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial which appeared on 
December 7, 1956, in the Tidings, a 
weekly newspaper for the Roman Catho- 
lic archidiocese of Los Angeles. The edi- 
torial comments on a decision last De- 
cember by the United States Supreme 
Court refusing to rule on a California law 
which exempts private nonprofit schools 
from State property taxation. 

This case has an interesting history 
which was culminated by the appeal to 
the Supreme Court. The school tax- 
exemption law, originally enacted by the 
California Legislature in 1951, was 
brought to referendum vote by petition 
in 1952. It was then widely known 
throughout California as proposition 3. 
The referendum vote was favorable but 
proposition 3 was then challenged in the 
State courts, and the California Supreme 
Court upheld its validity in June of 1956. 
This decision was then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court which, in 
refusing to rule on the matter, in effect 
upheld the State decision. 

In view of the great interest Cali- 
fornians have had in this matter in the 
past several years, I am inserting the edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this time: 

Proposition 3 has met its highest and, 
it is to be hoped, final test. The Nation's 
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supreme tribunal has dismissed as of no 
Federal relevancy the appeal of those who 
would yet deny in California simple justice 
in the field of education. To the near unani- 
mous action of the legislature, to the major- 
ity mandate of the people at the polls, to 
the judicial decision of the Supreme Court of 
California has been added now the accolade 
of approval by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Justice has prevailed in 
every stage of our democratic process, 

And so the mood is one of thanksgiving, 
and we are reminded to return thanks to 
God for the boon to our schools in this his- 
toric judicial reaffirmation of the will of the 
people. This decision, the ultimate triumph 
for law, will forever be enshrined in the his- 
toric luster of the Golden State. Justice, 
like truth, is mighty and it shall ultimately 
prevail. 

The vast number of newcomers to our 
State are possibly unaware of the intensity 
of the crusade to remedy the injustice of 
taxation of religion sponsored, nonprofit 
schools. Coming as they have from the other 
47 States of the Union, they are shocked 
and perplexed that only prosperous and pro- 
gressive California should have levied the 
shameful tax. They cannot understand the 
discrimination that would exclude the lower 
levels of education from an exemption en- 
joyed by private institutions of collegiate 
grade. They are aware of the vast contri- 
bution of such schools to the State in a day 
of mounting tax crisis. They appreciate the 
role of these schools in the stability of the 
Nation particularly at a time of declining 
moral standards. They can understand, 
then, the fervent dedication of an aroused 
public conscience to put an end at long last 
to the glaring injustice. 

The struggle assumed epic proportions 
with all men of good will. Catholics vied 
with their brothers of the denominations in 
the campaign of enlightenment. The new 
interest of non-Catholic groups in the need 
of Christian education had sure marshaling 
in the effective slogan, "It doesn't matter 
who's right but what's right." Men of public 
stature gave their names to the cause. 
Newspaper editorials lauded the measure. It 
seemed for a time that no one would be 
mean or base enough to link his name in 
opposition. We remember the few names 
and the deceiving propaganda of an artful 
group. But in the exultation of our victory 
there is no resentment in our hearts. 

We must be vigilant to preserve our hard- 
won gains. We are confident that greater 
awareness of the problem will result in wider 
appreciation of simple justice to the schools. 
Meanwhile, ours is the duty to brief ourselves 
thoroughly in the reasons for our cause, so 
cogent to fair minds, that we may bring to 
others, singly and in groups, understanding 
and good will. 


The Late T. Millet Hand 
SPEECH 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, one is 
not elected, and six times reelected, to 
represent any district of a great State 
such as New Jersey unless he is endowed 
with personal qualities commanding the 
admiration, respect, and affection of 
people in all walks of life. 

MLET Hann, by background and edu- 
cation, was fitted for the high office he 
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held, and his gentlemanly charm and 
simplicity endeared him to those who 
were permitted to know him best. The 
loss his wife and family have sustained 
we can well understand, and while our 
sympathy cannot lessen their sorrow, 
they must know that we, as his col- 


‘leagues, share it. 


NACCA: Rumor and Reflection 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, Iam pleased 
to include the following article by 
Thomas F. Lambert, Jr., which appeared 
in the December 6, 1956, issue of the Har- 
vard Law Record: 

NACCA: Rumor AND REFLECTION 


Mr. Lambert, who received his B. C. L. in 
Jurisprudence from Oxford in 1639, was Dean 
of the John B. Stetson College of Law, De 
Land, Fla., from 1940 to 1952. After acting 
as Trial Counsel at the Nuremberg trials, he 
was professor of law at Boston University 
from 1946 until 1955, when he resigned .to 
succeed Dean Roscoe Pound as editor-in- 
chief of the NACCA Law Journal. 

It is a genuine pleasure to venture an ac- 
count of the history, aspirations and profes- 
sional targets of NACCA. Since an ed 
has been aptly defined as a man who ap- 
pronches all questions with an open mouth, 
finding it easter to abstain than be moderate 
in the length of his discourse, it will be difi- 
cult for the writer to be concise, and this 
account will have to resemble a stratocrulser 
glimpse of NACCA rather than a detailed 
documentation of the organization and its 
activities, First, as to its name, NACCA, a 
barbarously unmagnificent-sounding one, 
admittedly. It stands for National Associa- 
tion of Claimants’ Compensation Attorneys. 
It is confessedly an unvarnished bar associa- 
tion of plaintiffs’ lawyers, organized to im- 
prove the administration of justice by repre- 
senting and furthering the Interests of in- 
jJured persons. It is as partisan and devoted 
in conducting the cause of the injured vic- 
tims of our mechanized world, no more so 
and no less, as the commendable and closely 
associated group of defense lawyers who cap- 
ably represent habitual defendants and the 
insurance industry of America. NACCA docs 
not wish to have either its zeal or vigilance 
in representing injured persons left in doubt. 
Its mission could be indicated good hu- 
moredly and without, I hope, excessive piety 
as an organization to comfort the afflicted 
and to afflict the comfortable. 

On the threshold I would say to young law 
students that it is imperative early in their 
legal studies to fix in their souls some images 
of magnificence, and to be alert to the 
hazard that in the moral erosions of the 
market place and the dilemmas of actual 
practice, all too often the world’s slow stain 
can get them, The reassurance may, there- 
more, be timely that a lawyer can put his 
powers to the full at the personal injury bar, 
and without glossing or poeticizing the raw 
Tealitics involved in litigating the claims of 
those who have been victimized by accident, 
he can find self-fulfillment without irony, 
disdain, quiet desperation or bitterness. He 
can even earn his way into the surtax 
brackets and enjoy creature comforts in 
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amplitude and yet make himself, tf he 1s so 
minded, into a civilized man. The point: 
that needs accenting is that this kind of en-' 
Tiched professional life can be achieved in 
personal injury practice, and the only awful 
kind of aging, the slow desertion of ideals, 
can be avoided. It is good to be able to 
record that, on both sides of the counsel 
table, the young personal injury lawyer will 
find men of accomplishment, cultivation, 
high and unimpaired principle—men of new 
ideas and old valor. Certainly the writer 
has found a trove of these qualities among 
the rank. and file, editors and officers of 
NACCA and, everywhere in it, has felt the 
yivid presence of a heart. 


FORMATION OF NACCA 


In view of its phenomenal growth in the 
short space of 10 years, a word should be said 
about the formation of NACCA, bearing in 
mind that the history of anything is like 
oxtall soup, going too far back to find some- 
thing good. In August 1946, a national con- 
ference of State industrial accident (work- 
men's compensation) commissions was held 
in Portland, Oreg. Many of the large insur- 
ance companies and employers’ groups were 
represented at the mectifig. Among the 
lawyers present specializing in representing 
compensation claimants were Messrs. Samuel 
B. Horovitz of the Boston Bar and Ben Mar- 
cus of the Detroit Bar. Their discussions 
confirmed the incontestable, that in tens 
of thousands of litigated compensation cases 
the insurers were invariably represented by 
able counsel, doctors, and. investigators and 
that in almost half the cases the injured 
claimant stood alone, without representa~ 
tion, confronting formidable and skillful 
opponents, There was an obyious and 
urgent need for claimant or plaintiff repre- 
sentation if the advantages of the adversary 
system of justice were not to be lost or re- 
nounced, 

BALANCING THE ADVERSARY SYSTEM 


Tf habitual defendants (railroads, corpo- 
rate units, municipalities, and public utili- 
ties) are represented by skilled and experi- 
enced counsel, if insurance company in- 
terests are efficiently represented in the 
insurance section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, if defense specialists had their own 
trade journals, seminars, and institutes to 
continue admirably their post-admission 
professional education, if, in short, the de- 
Tense side was properly organized to the hiit, 
why shouldn't plaintiffs’ lawyers organize 
and concert their scattered and hence squan- 
dered strength? Why not beef up our re- 
ceived adversary system and convert the 
goliloquy into a more balanced debate? 
There were patent lawyers, trade mark law- 
yers, lawyers trained in building, unbullding 
and remodeling corporations, lawyers spend- 
ing their lives in reducing the pain that 
comes from paying taxes, wills and estate 
lawyers, Insurance company lawyers—all or- 
ganized to the nines—but where was the 
organization to represent the 9 million people 
injured seriously enough every year to be- 
come statistics? There wasn't any; the de- 
fendants’ bar had the field to themselves in 
lunar isolation, 


AN EXCITING BEGINNING 


After such self-examination and reflection, 
with a galvanic blend of insight and resolve 
the two plaintiffs’ lawyers in that Portland 
hotel room called nine others into the room. 
After additional deliberation, the ‘11 agreed 
to form a plaintiff-lawyers’ bar association in 
the field of workmen's compensation claims. 
They voted to assess themselves $1 each and 
agreed to induce other plaintiffs’ lawyers in 
their respective States to attend their next 
annual meeting. These pioneers of NACCA 
were neither complacent nor cynical about 
the enterprise they were launching. But 
they were filled with a fighting ardor to Im- 
prove the administration of justice for the 
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Millions who are injured annually in this 
mechanized age of steam, oil, electricity, and 
now atomic energy. And they were eager to 
pit their newly created organization against 
the clamorous needs that had called it into 
life. We may believe that it is good for the 
profession that they were not dismayed or 
aghast at the dimensions of the task they had 
set for themselves. This Portland meeting 
was the acorn, the original seed of NACCA, 
now grown 10 years later into a quite sturdy 
oak. (See 10 NACCA Law Journal 17-43, 
NACCA and Its Objectives.) 

None of the original founders of NACCA 
had the prophetic gift to foresee that within 
a mere 10 years, because of its durable values 
and the urgent need for it, NACCA would 
Brow into its present size and stature. It has 
A present membership of nearly 6,000, includ- 
ing many of the preeminent leaders and acé 
trial lawyers of the personal injury bar. 
Originally open only to attorneys represent- 
ing workmen's compensation claimants, 
membership has now been enlarged to include 
lawyers specializing in the fields of admiralty, 


railroad, and tort practice. It is, after all, as 


catastrophic to lose a leg or sight in a ship, 
train, or automobile as in a factory. 


NACCA LAW JOURNAL FOUNDED 


The growth of NACCA was sparked by the 
establishment in May 1948, of the NACCA Law 
Journal. The journal ts the chief vehicle by 
which NACCA conducts its educational and 
professional program. From a first printing 
ot 1.800 copies, circulation has been expanded 
to about 10,000 copies, bound in hard covers 
(as Dr. Johnson would approve: “You read 
it in a book? Yes, man, but was it a book 
with stlif covers?"), and is found in nearly all 
law school, court, commission, law office, and 
other legal libraries in the country, Mem- 
bership dues in NACCA are $20 a year, for 
which members receive two volumes of the 
journal each year, in May and November, in 
addition to the right to participate and vote 
in conventions and other NACCA meetings. 
Membership in NACCA is not, of course, a 
condition of receiving the journal, and we 
have about 1,100 subscribers (nonmembers) 
who receive the journal, many of them, we 
are happy to say, eminent defense lawyers 
and representatives of claim offices of insur- 
ance companies, 

In addition to the national organization, 
with home office and headquarters in Boston, 
Mass. NACCA has some 44 State branches 
and affiliates, each with autonomous powers, 
many of which publish thelr own journals 
or bulletins. 

DEAN POUND BECOMES EDITOR IN CHIEF 

A memorable event in the chronicles of 
NACCA was the appointment of Dean Ros- 
coe Pound in July 1953, as editor in chief of 
the NACCA Law Journal, See the editorial, 
12 NACCA Law Journal 19-20, for a full ac- 
count of this event of signal importance. 
Formerly dean of the Harvard Law School 
and a world-renowned jurist with a reputa- 
tion of Promethean proportions, Dean 
Pound's appointment represented a splendid 
merger of a great man with a great mission. 
Dean Pound brought to’the editorship of the 
Journal his massive learning, X-ray insight 
into the crucial issues of the personal injury 
field, and the authority of his commanding 
reputation. Volumes 13, 14, 15, and a sub- 
Stantial part of 16 are a repository of Dean 
Pound's acute and comprehensive views as to 
the problems of personal injury law. Under 
Dean Pound's aegis, the Journal, already 
widely cited by various State courts of last 
resort, was cited by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the incidence of its 
citation by State courts was markedly in- 
creased. When Dean Pound reached the age 
of 85, he laid down his editorial burdens, 
becoming editor in chief Emeritus. When 
Justice Oliver W. Holmes, Jr., resigned from 
the Supreme Court of the United States, an 
eminent publicist compared the event to “an 
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army resting, its powder gone, but with all 
fiags flying.” In Dean Pound’s case, however, 
there is still, as all who know him would 
expect, tremendous fire power beneath his 
flags. He has not struck his colors in the 
unsileeping cause of justice, and he continues 
to advise our home office staff in the conduct 
of NACCA's program. 
THE POUND-NACCA FOUNDATION 


To express and memorialize the unrivalled 
esteem in which Dean Pound is held by the 
entire NACCA community and to celebrate 
his great gifts and abiding contributions to 
progress in the area of personal injury law, 
there was recently established the Roscoe 
Pound-NACCA Foundation, “to the end that 
the legal work, library, and contributions 
to the science of law by Roscoe Pound, Dean 
Emeritus of the Harvard Law School and 
editor in chief Emeritus of the NACCA Law 
Journal, and one of the world's great schol- 
ars, be perpetuated and honored.” May he 
continue to flourish through the years and 
forward hia life’s purpose of enlarging the 
dominion of justice in the governance of the 
affairs of men. 

NACCA’S AIMS 

With these details of history, organization 
and the Journal in mind, concretizing the 
matter, what are the significant objectives 
of NACCA and how does it discharge those 
aims? The aims of NACCA may be con- 
yeniently and shortly listed as follows: (1) 
To maintain a program of self-education; 
(2) To sid in promoting safety measures for 
accident prevention; (3) To insure the pre- 
servation of the jury system in civil trials; 
(4) To achieve fair compensation and the 
adequate award for accident victims; (5) To 
work for a modernized and progressive de- 
velopment of personal injury law, in keeping 
with the best common-law tradition of a 
dynamic law adapting itself to changing 
needs. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Our main instrument for self-education is, 
again, the NACCA Law Journal. Our home 
office staff read all the decisions relating to 
personal injury (workmen’s compensation, 
railroad, admiralty and tort cases) published 
in the fertile West Publishing Company Na- 
tional Reporter System. It is estimated that 
2 out of every 3 cases in the appellate reports 
involve personal injury claims. The case out- 
put is prodigious, and for the plaintiff's 
lawyer who wants to keep abreast of current 
trends in tort law in other States, it is a 
wolverine of a job. The task resembles that 
of an ant seeking to cross the Rockles, The 
Journal staff seek to do a large part of this 
massive labor for our membership. The im- 
portant cases are selected, digested, written 
up and commented on. In this way the lead- 
ing cases and current trends are reported 
twice a year, in the May and November issues 
of the Journal. Parenthetically, judicial 
prose normally is undistinguished, has the 
texture of old oatmeal, and recalls the ad- 
monition of the old barrister to his young 
nephew, “Unless you can eat a ton of sawdust 
without butter, you'll never make a lawyer.” 
Additionally, each issue of the Journal: (1) 
reviews sixty-odd leading law reviews and 
comments on important case notes or articles 
of interest to its readers; (2) prints articles 
by leading scholars and personal injury prac- 
titioners bearing on, e. g., trial tactics, 
forensic medicine, the use of demonstrative 
evidence, or other subjects of importance; 
(3) lists verdicts and awards exceeding $50,- 
000: and (4) publishes other matters of pro» 
fessional interest to our readers. 


CINDERELLA OF THE CURRICULUM 


Of prime importance in our educational 
program is the subject of forensic medicine, 
medical-legal learning, which is the cinder- 
ella of the usual law-school curriculum. 
Probably 6 out of 10 questions in an ordinary 
damage suit are medical and not legal. A 
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passenger, while walking on an airline ramp, 
falls, suffering slight injury as a result of the 
dangerous defective condition of the ramp, 
So far, so good. But a short time later, there 
is the onset of symptoms of dreaded multiple 
sclerosis. Did the traumatic impact with the 
defective ramp cause the multiple sclerosis? 
Was the relationship between the two causal 
or merely sequential? The conventional 
tort’s course, including the one conducted 
for some years by the writer, is not much 
help on that. It is a medical, not a strictly 
legal problem. Straightline thinking with: 
a honed mind, unaided by specialist training 
in medical-legal, will not get you home on 
that representative problem. The typical 
plaintiff's lawyer handling such a case will 
in all probability be up against an experi- 
enced and able insurance company lawyer 
who is well up on his medical-legal. The 
plaintiff's lawyer, though chock full of black- 
letter, barrister law on Mability, will be out- 
maneuvered on his medical feet, and, with 
his morale in shreds, have the unenviable 
task of explaining to his client how, with 
good liability, the case turned to ashes. 


BEARING DOWN ON MEDICAL-LEGAL 


NACCA tries to fill the gap in our profes- 
sional training as to such important “roast- 
beef" subjects. The transcripts of NACCA 
convention and medical-legal institute pro- 
ceedings provide a real motherlode of mate- 
rial relating to forensic medicine and de- 
monstrative evidence, I know of no other 
comparable single source for such singularly 
important materials and discussions. For 
instance, at the 1956 Los Angeles NACCA 
convention, papers and panel discussions by 
eminent doctors and lawyers were presented 
on such subjects as: Peripheral vascular 
surgery; diabetes mellitus; chest injuries; 
glaucoma; peptic ulcer; multiple sclerosis 
and other demyelinating entities of the 
nervous system; the relation of a single act 
of trauma to the subsequent development 
of malignartey; the arthritides, including the 
neuromuscular dystrophies; etc. The NACCA 
transcripts of convention proceedings are 
truly cornucopias of medical-legal informa- 
tion, valuable enough both to lock in a vault 
and to give the widest circulation of them 
to the profession. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


In view of considerations of space, mention 
will be made of only a few of our most recent 
activities in the feld of accident prevention: 
at our regional and national meetings, we 
have presented papers and symposiums by 
engineers, doctors, and lawyers on such topics 
as Making Automobiles Safer, The Duty of a 
Products Supplier to Warn, The Cornell 
Automotive Crash Injury Research Project, 
Head Injuries and Their Prevention. See 
the instructive article by NACCA Editor 
Harold A. Katz, Liability of Automobile Man- 
ufacturers for Unsafe Design of Passenger 
Cars (69 Harvard Law Review, 863), On 
November 20, 1956, enterprising NACCA of 
Connecticut held an Institute on Scientific 
Accident Prevention, Investigation, and 
Evaluation. NACCA is thus robustly inter- 
ested in the prophylactic purposes as well 
as the reparation function of personal injury 
law. 

PRESERVATION OF THE JURY-TRIAL SYSTEM 


Critics point out that in certain metropol- 
itan areas the trial dockets are very con- 
gested In automobile negligence cases and 
that there is a delay of 3 or 4 years in reach- 
ing cases for trial. And justice delayed is 
justice denied. ‘The jury-trial system is said 
to be the bottleneck. We are urged to elim- 
inate the civil jury, to replace it with judge 
trials or entrust motor vehicle litigation to 
some kind of an administrative agency 
modeled on the workmen's compensation 
commissions. NACCA believes there should 
be long, hard, consecutive thinking before 
we administer euthanasia to our received 
jury system, Of course the intolerable cons’ 
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gestion of the negligence docket must be 
reduced; true it is that justice delayed is 
justice denied; but to say that in order to 
speed up automobile litigation we must slay 
the civil jury is to slip on one’s premise and 
sprawl on one’s conclusion; it is a frequently 
exposed non sequitur. It is using the guil- 
lotine to cure the toothache. 

It is not enough that justice be done, 
Sometimes it Is important that it appear to 
be done. It is easier for people to see them- 
elves reflected in the cross-sectional jury 
than in the judge or the administrative 
board. The jury comes to the deciding job 
refiecting the earthy viewpoint of the com- 
mon man. It is better fitted to allocate 
losses in terms of the community's notion 
of fair play than the single judge. Judges, 
however well motivated, come to the deci- 
sional process conditioned by fragmentary 
experience and the insulations of profes- 
sional study and experience. The jury, on 
the other hand, springs from the side of 
society itself. If the civil jury were replaced 
by, Judge trials, additional clamor may arise 
for popularly elected, short-term judges. 
Many responsible citizens would not regard 
this as an unmixed blessing. 

If automobile cases are given to adminis- 
trative boards and treated like industrial 
accidents under workmen's compensation— 
Jiability without fault of motorist or victim 
with limited medical care and scheduled dis- 
ability allowances—this will be a retreat in 
flight from rationalization. There is a class 
of people in our society known as compen- 
sation paupers. Why add to it? Compen- 
sation benefits lag behind and do not fiuc- 
tuate with the rising cost of living; statutory 
schedules are ravaged by inflation and their 
increase is vigorously resisted and grudgingly 
made, never enough to catch up with the 
spiraling cost of living. But verdicts and 
settlements in automobile tort cases stay 
within hailing distance of the cost of living 
and tend to vary with it. 


REDUCING DELAY AND RETAINING THE JURY 


Methods are available to cut down on cal- 
endar congestion without evisceration of the 
jury system: the pilot project of the Federal 
Court for the Southern District of New York 
has proved very effective; Chief Justice Van- 
derbiit has virtually eliminated delay in 
negligence cases in New Jersey; invigorated 
use of the auditor and pretrial systems is now 
being tried out in Massachusetts. It is im- 
portant to distinguish between monuments 
and ruins and not to abandon jury trial in 
the drive to do awayewith avoidable delay. 
The prediction here is that the anvil of jury 
trial will outlast the hammers of its critics. 
The intractable personal-injury problem to- 
day, more acute even than delay in trial or 
settlement, is the age-old quest for a finan- 
cially responsible defendant. Inroads will be 
made on that problem and on reducing court 
congestion without hurling the jury system 
into outer darkness, Jury trial (with ac- 
knowlecgment and apologies to Mr. Thurber) 
should be more sbundant, not moribundant. 


THE ADEQUATE AWARD 


The most striking development in the area 
of personal injury law in the last decade or 
so has been the increase in the size of jury 
verdicts. This is a matter on which the facts 
need to be separated from the political war 
whoops and on which it is unwise to be posi- 
tive in the Ambrose Bierce sense of the term, 
“wrong in a loud tone of voice.” Certainly 
Jury verdicts have increased in modern times. 
The basis of our economy shifted from the ox 
plough and the cave to the industrial revolu- 
tion, from that to the age of electricity and 
now to the atomic era. Why should we have 
gaslight verdicts in the atomic age? In 1896 
an Indiana court held a verdict of $1,100 ade- 
quate for the loss of a right leg to a 7-year- 
old girl. In 1911 the Arkansas Supreme 
Court ordered a remittitur of $5,000 from a 
$10,000 verdict for the loss of both legs. In 
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1892 a 30-year-old stevedore suffered a com- 
minuted fracture of his leg necessitating 
amputation below the knee, and the trial 
fudge allowed him $500 for his suffering and 
$1,786 for his loss of earning capacity, com- 
menting stoically with inverted otherworld- 
liness, “His disability is for life, but for life 
only.” Who was it who said, “Never put off 
for tomorrow what should have been done in 
the 1860's"? The increase in Jury awards 
was long overdue. Insurance company law- 
yers who invoke with remembered relish 
these outmoded, man-with-the-hoe holdings 
on the low value of life and limb, discount- 
ing the integrity and the dignity of human 
personality, and the Reader's Digest and 
other inspired sources who invelgh against 
the trend toward adequacy in awards would 
not think of using the horse-drawn surrey or 
kerosene lamp, much less of lighting their 
cigars by rubbing two sticks together, 

WHY THE INCREASING SIZE OF JURY VERDICTS? 


The reasons for the notable increase in 
jury awards (and judge awards, be it noted, 
as in Federal Tort Claims Act cases) are 
readily understandable. It is largely due to 
decreased purchasing power of the Inflation- 
gutted dollar, which having become a 50- 
cent piece is shriveling In the direction of a 
quarter. As a strong Florida judge recently 
put it, “The day when a verdict of $10,000 
for a negligently destroyed human life, al- 
though that of a mere baby, would be re- 
garded as excessive has gone glimmering. In 
the good old days bacon was 5 cents per 
pound. A good hat could be had for 50 cents, 
a good pair of shoes for 75 cents, and a good 
suit of clothes for $6. Verdicts usually re- 
spond to the value of current commodities, 
wages, or other well-recognized symbols of 
value. There is no suggestion that the 
jury * * * were not schooled in the speed 
a dollar would be consumed in the open 
market * * *." As somebody shrewdly said, 
“What this country needs is a good 5-cent 
anything.” + 

With the reduced value of the dollar, of 
course, has come a marked increase in the 
daily earning power of most people. Most 
people today are drawing higher wages than 
their opposite numbers did in equivalent 
jobs in the 1920's. When you come to assess 
impaired earning capacity and loss of earn- 
ings, past, present, and future, that properly 
augments the amount. 

COMPENSATION FOR PAIN AND SUFFERING 


There has also been, as Dean Prosser has 
pointed out, a broadening in some degree of 
the recoverable items of damage, a judicial 
toleration of a legitimate liberality on the 
part of the jury in dealing with such terri- 
fying intangibles as disfiguration, excruciat- 
ing pain, and suffering (living with the 
“secret wolf of deafness,” the nagging pain 
of a cracked skull, the psychic injury and 
phantom pain that are the gruesome com- 
panions of amputations, the destruction of 
sexual powers, the loss of paternity, the sleep- 
less agony of traumatic arthritis) and all the 
other serious sequelae of severe and disabling 
injuries. How can the adequacy of any 
award be rationally determined unless meas- 
ured against the extent and permanence of 
the injuries and their toll on and economic 
consequences to the individual victim? As 
you read the stream of advance sheets from 
automobile and railway accidents and the in- 
finite variety of death-dealing instruments 
of modern life, in sober truth, you “feel 
brushed of the wing of madness” itself. The 
cult for the glorification of the zero in acci- 
dent awards bear a heavy onus in 
the adequacy of awards in the staggering 
and devastating toll of modern accidents. 

Thus, while American life has its smiling 
aspects, it has its catalog of horrors, too, 
which the National Safety Council properly 
and periodically unrolls to us with Medea- 
like intensity. While the average human 
being seems to be an incurable optimist, be- 
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leving that he has a pretty good chance of 
winning the Irish Sweepstakes but not the 
slightest chance of being hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident, Dean Pound, the safety 
council, and informed students know better. 
It is the Jury, drawn from the country, from 
the side of society, as suggested above, which 
is best fitted to measure in a money judgment 
the price of rent, bread, nursing care, and 
medical and hospital bills, loss of earnings 
and distraction from pain, and Hability with 
disability. 
PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMON 
LAW $ 


NACCA believes in the integrity of doctrine 
and the stability of legal principles and rules. 
As Dean Pound has compellingly put it, in 
one of his great, seminal sentences, “The 
law must be stable and yet it cannot stand 
still.” This defines the responsibility of our 
profession, lawyers and judges, for adjusting 
the need for stability with the necessity of 
change. Prof. Warren A. Seavey has con- 
tributed well and truly to the resolution of 
this problem by teaching us that stare decisis 
is a principle, not a rule, and that it is rela- 
tive to the specific field in which it is used. 
It has more weight in some fields, such as 
taxation, titles, wills and estates and the 
construction and effect of commercial docu- 
ments, than in others, It has less claim 
and relevance in the field of torts. 

In torts our judges should “sit not like the 
figure on the silver coin, ever looking back- 
ward.” In torts the quest for justice is as 
important as the quest for certainty, and the 
common law embodies, it does not embalm, 
that quest for justice. To paraphrase a 
splendid statement of Professor Freund's, 
“The common law should not be read like a 
last will and testament, lest indeed it become 
one.” In the history of the developing 
common law, you do not find cultural calci- 
fication: it has been a stream and not a 
stagnant pool. That is why the contention 
is made that stare decisis does not mean 
stagnation or stick-in-the-mud in the field 
of torts. In that field the law has always 
been “working itself pure.” At times its 
growth is imperceptible, like the coral reef, 
inching along from case to case, but at other 
times in one stroke a court, responsive to 
new needs and changing ideas of justice and 
to the demands of valor no less than to those 
of caution, has overturned a century of 
restrictive precedent, 

What we are trying to say Is simply this: 
etare decisis does not mean building a wall 
of fire around an unjust rule; nor does it 
mean that the common law is powerless to 
purge itself of exposed error; and while, 
other things being equal, existing rules 
should be followed, when justice and social 
feasibility unite to require the extension of 
an existing principle to novel facts or the 
creation of a new interest, the fact that 
an early decision would prevent the change 
should not be a bar. “The earth belongs 
in usufruct to the living.” 


SOME POCKETS OF IMMUNITY 


It is a tribute to the social responsibility 
of our judges and juries that by and large 
the development of tort law has been pro- 
gressive; old errors have been recognized, 
reviewed, and revised without reluctance, 
with constructive conservatism, not Gothic 
narrowness; and the rules have been ad- 
justed to current needs. There are still, 
however, restrictive rules and pockets of im- 
munity which, we may safely predict, are 
on the way out, e. g., the immunity in tort 
of the State and its subdivisions, the tort 
immunity of charitable Institutions; denial 
of liability in some States for prenatal harm; 
rejection of the attractive nuisance doctrine 
in Others; host-guest statutes; the unjust 
doctrine of contributory negligence instead 
of the superior comparative negligence doc- 
trine. But the general trend has been to- 
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ward an expansion of tort liability in the 
interest of the general security, As Dean 
Prosser sums it up, the order of the day 
for habitual defendants is “fire and fall 
back." Our judges have not regarded the 
common law as the lady from Indiana, get- 
ting her first view of the Coliseum, regarded 
that scenic wonder; “It's perfect. Don’t let 
them change a thing.” 


TORT REFORM A TASK OF THE COURTS 


It will not do to say, “Let the legislature 
do it.” This is an abdication of judicial 
responsibility and prerogative—the molding 
and shaping of our common law. As the late 
Justice Jackson incisively reminded us, the 
law of torts is almost exclusively judge- 
made law; statutes have had very little to 
do with it, If there is one judicial function 
which vests in judges appropriate power, it 
is to apply established principles to novel 
fact situations. Or to create new interest: 
Palsey v. Freeman; Ashby v. White; Moses 
v. Macferlan; Lumley v. Gye; Hitaffer v. Ar- 
gonne Co—and a thicket of other examples 
that could be cited. If you set the common 
law, like man, against the stars, you see both 
immemorial age and ever-renewing youth, 
and you come to see that even equilibrium is 
dynamic. 

CONCLUSION 


‘There are many other things I wanted to 
say about NACCA and its aims which have 
gone unmentioned. But the reader will not 
be inconsolable because of that, for he doubt- 
less feels at this stage like the man who ate 
a pair of shoes and was asked what it was 
like, “The best part was the holes,” he ra- 
plied. Bear in mind that in this article, 
NACCA has been viewed through a parti- 
san and for that reason perhaps tinted lens. 
The astronomers have Jong taught us that 
the angle of observation has a good deal to 
do with the properties of the thing observed. 
Partisanship can both narrow and even bring 
about a total eclipse of the field of vision. 
Since that is presumably applicable also to 
the critics of NACCA, we return full circle, 
as we began, that the responsibility for the 
total view is a nondelegable one of the reader. 
Perhaps there was something to be gained 
from hearing zbout NACCA from one asso- 
ciated with it, recalling a college theme writ- 
ten by the late Robert Benchley, “The Alas- 
ka Fisheries Dispute as Seen Through the 
Eyes of a Fish,” presumably a partisan pis- 
catorial presentation. 

If you young law students decide to enter 
the field of personal injury practice with 
both its heartbeats of humanity and all its 
abrasions and anointments of the spirit, and 
pursue it with energy and dedication, hew- 
ing to the erilightened line, both sides of the 
- eounsel table can promise you at full life 
and one rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 


PLAINTIFF'S BAR BETTER TRAINED 


A Inst reason for the increasing size of 
Jury verdicts is that the plaintiff's bar has 
become better trained and educated. With 
the advent of the emphasis on demonstrative 
evidence (blackboard techniques, the use of 
diagrams, X-rays, colored photographs and 
the like); attendance at medical-legal in- 
stitutes, with enlarged knowledge of anat- 
omy, and trauma, and disease of the por- 
tion of the body involved, and increased skill 
in examining and cross-examining doctors as 
to the diagnosis and prognosis of the case; 
yes, if pardonable mention of it may be 
made, with the entry of NACCA and its pro- 
grams and facilities on the scene; plaintiffs’ 
iawyers have become better trained, with 
less of the old stumble, fumble, and fall; 
and this, it is ventured, ts another factor in 
the legitimate rise in the size of jury verdicts, 
We recall the storied comment of a venerable 
attorney who confessed, “when I was young, 
I lost a lot of cases I should have won; and 
when I was old, I won a lot I should have 
lost; so by and large justice was done.” That 
lawyer, we believe, belonged to a disappear- 
ing, if not vanished, tribe. 


. partner, 
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Is My Newspaper Giving Me What I Need? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an essay entitled “Is My News- 
paper Giving Me What I Need?” which 
appeared in the Miami Herald on Janu- 
ary 13. 1957. 

This essay was the grand prizewinner 
in the Miami Herald's 13th annual high- 
school essay contest. It was written by 
Lewis Spratlan, a 16-year-old junior at 
Coral Gables High School. Young Mr. 
Spratlan, who is the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
M. L. Spratian, of 1235 S. W. 16th Street 
in Miami, Fla., has been awarded a 4- 
year scholarship at the University of 
Miami for his effort. In this period of 
heightened concern over our teen-agers 
it is encouraging to call attention to 
young Mr. Spratlan’s achievement: 

In the wee hours of the morning we hear 
the thunderous roar of the presses as they 
strive to place in the hands of the teeming 
news-hungry multitudes that gleaming 
colossus of civilization, the newspaper. 

Surely no other contrivance of modern 
man has been the object of az much praise, 
scorn, glory or ignominy as has this correla- 
tion of men’s creative minds, 

Yes, my newspaper is giving me what I 
need. It is giving it to me in unparalleled 
abundance, 

Certainly there is no more complete or 
accurate source by which we can learn of 
the events of our Nation and world than by 
newspapers. They present in an immediate 
and visible form the information which we, 
as citizens, must know. 

Through newspapers we are able to view 
from all angles a topic of important interest, 
for they offer a variety of facts which enable 
us to form our own opinions. The speed of 
wire services plus the excellence of report- 
ing combine to transform action immedi- 
ately into the visible form which is, in far 
too many cases, quickly deyoured, half 
digested, and dismissed. 

Newspapers tender the vital advertising 
which has sided so greatly in the building of 
our economy. Our business concerns can 
remain In operation only in parallel with the 
advertising which appears in our news- 
papers. With an estimated $1,226 million 
worth of advertising per year, we can easily 
see why this is such an integral part of the 
newspaper's survival. 

Newspapers also supply the classified ads 
through which we may buy a refrigerator, 
hunt for a dog, or search out a marriage 
This essential section of the paper 
is certainly. one of its major facets. 

But perhaps most important, newspapers 
perpetuate the spirit of democracy in all of 
our hearts through their right to speak 
freely. Freedom of the press is a basic ele- 
ment of our American system. This free- 
dom combines with the will of our people to 
speak out in loud voice against those prin- 
ciples which we know to be wrong. 

The press is utilized to present valid edl- 
torials and human interest columns which 
vibrantly radiate the very essence of all that 
is American. 

In addition, ourmewspapers relay the out- 
comes of legal procedures and court trials 
which give us an insight into the workings of 
our Government. Without the information 
so provided the high form of democracy 
which we ail cherish would soon be dissolved. 
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Yes, indeed, my newspaper ls giving me 
what I need. But just how much do I need? 

Is it some strange twist of fate that we 
accidentally discover an article about the 
donation of $5,000 for a new hospital raised 
by a group of teenagers (which has appar- 
ently neglected to go to the dogs) helplessly 
sandwiched in a corner of the society page, 
the essence of which ts completely smothered 
by the imaginary aroma of the Orange Blos- 
som perfume sprayed on ali the guests at 
Mrs. Van Snobbe’s Intest cocktail party? 

Let us look for a moment at the barrage 
of supplementary material showered upon us 
by the mere waving of a 5-cent piece past 
the nose of some poor, pseudo-industrious 
youth desperately trying to vend a “paypah.” 

Every ambitious young newspaper muet 
have at least 95 percent of the following: 
Serial, movie column, horoscope, amusement 
news, psychology column, fishing news, 
poetry corner, word game, crossword puzzle, 
comics, and adyice to the lovelorn. This is 
on a daily basis; the above quota can easily 
be multiplied by five on Sundays. 

Let us look further, even to the possibility 
of the fact that this spare material might 
be replacing some important and woefully 
neglected literature. Or even further to the 
possibility that newspapers are forced to 
print this material in order to maintain the 
appallingly large following they have or to 
moet the great competition brought on by 
such material in other papers. 

Mightn’t the supplementary stuff be de- 
tracting from the reading of really important 
news? These possibilities are vividly real; 
they shouldn't be overlooked. 

Can we afford to have the essential issues 
which our people should be reading and un- 
derstanding thoroughly pushed into the 
background? 

Can we afford to let the myriads of truly 
good literature take a back seat to the trite 
plots of serials or the dubious literary value 
of “Dear Dorothy Dix?" 

Newspapers, es viewed by some of our 
more imaginative teen-agers, are vicious 
monsters who continually claw their way into 
the minds of innocent adults and munch 
their fill of the tender meat of favorable 
impressions, leaving in their wake a trail of 
virulent misunderstandings. 

But what they must realize is that it is 
the voice of the average law-abiding, God- 
fearing teen-ager, speaking through the 
newspaper which can obliterate the stigma so 
thoughtlessly placed upon him, not by the 
newspaper itself but rather by the rancid 
iInsipidity of a minute few. 

Let us lock still further and search out 
the motives for such feelings of disdain to- 
ward newspapers in teenagers. Is it not pos- 
sible that in the nmewpapers’ great competi- 
tive rush the front row is reserved for spec- 
tacularism, i. e., "Teens Hold Up Gas Station, 
Shoot Cop,” whereas “Youth Group Donates 
$5,000 for New Hospital” remains stified in a 
corner of the society page. 

Yes, indeed, my newspaper is giving me 
what I need. 

It ig supplying me with the inestimably 
important news issues which I must know 
thoroughly if I am to take an active part 
in the affairs of my country. 

It is offering the highest quality of the 
advertising which I recognize as essential 
to our economy. 

It is giving me the daily columns of some 
of the world’s greatest journalists as well as 
the essential editorials in which the qual- 
war of our cherished democracy are mani- 

est. 

Let us hope that as time goes on and teen- 
agers become increasingly aware of the bene- 
fits offered by our newspapers, there may be 
present in the minds of those responsible 
for this powerful organ of civilization an 
equal awareness of their responsibility to our 
populace as a whole—their ability to perpe- 
tuate our American way of life by means 
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of information and inspiration, thus provok- 
ing in our youth the habit of clear thinking 
and tolerance so necessary to thelr becoming 
solid citizens. 


New Prime Minister and Daniel Boone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “New Prime Minister and Daniel 
Boone,” which appeared in the January 
15, 1957, issue of the Madisonville Mes- 
senger, Madisonville, Ky.: 

Relations between the United States and 
Britain have been strained for some time, 
mainly over Suez Canal policy, but there are 
& lot of people who believe that Harold Mac- 
millan, Britain’s new prime minister, will 
get along better with the Washington gov- 
ernment than did his predecessor Anthony 
Eden. 

Kentuckians have more than a mild in- 
terest in Prime Minister Macmillan, too, now 
that the Pilson Club and the Kentucky His- 
torical Society have come up with the news 
that the new British Prime Minister has a 
family connection with Daniel Boone, 

Moreover, like Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. 
Macmillan’s mother was an American, The 
Britisher visited the old home of his mother, 
Mrs. Nellie Belles of Spencer, Ind., last fall. 
‘The long search of the records, without go- 
ing into all the details here, shows that Mac- 
millan is about 5 generations remoyed from 
Boone, our famous pioneer, 

Mr. Macmillan has business interests in 
the United States, heading as he does the big 
publishing firm of Macmillan in both the 
United States and Britain. He is a strong 
believer in the principle that Britain's for- 
eign policy must be closely tied to that of the 
United States, a view which was held through 
the years by Winston Churchill. 

There are plenty of signs that Mr. Mac- 
millan’s appointment by Queen Elizabeth 
meets with genuine approval from Washing- 
ton. It is said that the new prime minister 
will be invited to our Capital in order that 
the policies of the 2 great western allies 
can be examined anew and if possible be tied 
more closely. In a troubled world in which 
Britain really is our first line of defense, this 
is considered of high importance by people 
who look at the main considerations and try 
to forget the smaller differences. 

Anyway, Prime Minister Macmillan is con- 
sidered one of Britain's most able leaders. 
He has the support of Sir Winston, for one 
thing, the Britisher with the four-decker 
brain having described him as “a man of fear- 
less in .” As Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (the equivalent of our Secretary of 
the Treasury) Macmillan has held the key 
post in finances in the cabinet of his prede- 
cessor in the premiership, Anthony Eden. 

It must be admitted that the new Prime 


ain’s 
the Suez Canal situation. Also, the prestige 
of Britain as a power has been damaged by 
the invasion attempt in Egypt. Opinion is 
still sharply divided in the isles over the 
sending of troops to Egypt and over their 
subsequent backing down and withdrawal. 

Macmillan must tackle these and other 
problems, large and small, and at the same 
time he must work toward a strengthening of 
the alliance with the United States. 
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It is thought in Washington that before 
many weeks have gone there will be a meet- 
ing between President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan, and that as a result the 
alliance between the United States and 
Britain may emerge as strong as it was be- 
fore the differences were fanned by the big 
crisis in the Middle East. 

As our country enters such a meeting, it 
would be wise for us to remember that some 
of our best minds believe that Uncle Sam 
(or rather Mr. Dulles, at the head of our 
State Department) must bear a large share 
of responsibility for the Suez affair. We 
backed the wrong horse—Mr. Nasser—and 
almost literally clubbed Great Britain into 
giving up its Egyptian bases last spring, to 
have them seized immediately by the ambi- 
tious Nasser, who then looked Moscowward. 


Dispelling the “Moralistic Fog” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Louis J. Halle, entitled “A Touch 
of Nausea”: 

Mr. Speaker, for several weeks the 
Congress and the American people have 
been under a barrage of high-sounding 
phrases, all relating to the self-right- 
eousness of the administration in its ac- 
tions in connection with the Suez crisis, 
as well as its proposals for future action. 

Many of us have suspected that most 
of the moralizing has had the twin pur- 
pose of befogging our failures, and sell- 
ing the American people and the Con- 
gress into precipitous action on the so- 
called Eisenhower dcctrine. 

I suggest that an article published in 
the January 21 issue of the New Repub- 
lic, by Louis J. Halle, helps bring recent 
history, our relationship to it, and at- 
tendant problems, into proper perspec- 
tive. The author was a member of the 
State Department's policy planning staff 
until 1954. He is presently visiting pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Higher Inter- 
national Studies at Geneva, on leave of 
absence from his post as research pro- 
fessor at University of Virginia. 

The article follows: 


[From the New Republic of January 21, 1957] 


A TOUCH or NAUSEA 
(By Louis J. Halle) 

Every year, with the approach of Mother's 
Day, the florists’ associations and candy man- 
ufacturers are moved to public eloquence by 
the thought of what mother means to each 
ofus. Reacting to this, one dutiful son tele- 
graphed greetings to his mother “with love 
and a touch of nausea.” 

A touch of nausea is what some of us feel 
when the spokesmen of government an- 
nounce that the foreign policy for which 
they are responsible reflects their devotion to 
moral principle rather than expediency. 
Just as florists may love motherhood more 
than money, 60 politicians may prefer mor- 
ality to expediency; but the claims that 
either make cannot stand above suspicion. 
To the charge of cynicism which such su- 
spicion may arouse one should reply that 
without it hypocrisy could neyer be un- 
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masked, sterling could never be distinguished 
from counterfeit. 

When a government identifies its action 
with moral principle two questions may be 
asked. One is whether the principle in- 
voked actually did determine the action 
(whether the florist’s motive really was his 
love of motherhood); the other is whether 
the principle does in fact represent morality. 

At the end of last October our Government 
took the initiative to have the United Na- 
tions administer a humiliating rebuke and 
a major diplomatic defeat to England, 
France, and Israel for their armed action 
against Egypt. It explained what it did on 
grounds of morals and legality, saying that 
it would be legally untenable for the United 
States to refrain from opposing Illicit and 
aggressive acts when committed by its op- 
ponents but not when committed by its 
friends. “There can be no law," sald Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “if we work to invoke one 
code of international conduct for those who 
oppose, and another for our friends.” Much 
the same point was made by apologists for 
the Government who asserted that we could 
not have one law for the Asiatic world and 
another for our own white man’s world. 

These assertions, though indisputable in 
themselves, are misleading because they em- 
body an untruth which escapes exposure only 
by remaining tacit. They assume, tacitly, 
that the United States had been consistently 
applying the law to its opponents, or to the 
Asiatic nations, when suddenly that same 
law was transgressed by its own European 
kin. The logical flaw which this represents 
is most famous in the hypothetical example 
of the question which tacitly assumes a man 
has been beating his wife. 

At the same time that England, France, 
and Israel used force against Egypt, the 
Soviet Union used force against Hungary. 
It is quite true that our Government pro- 
moted a condemnation by the United Na- 
tions of the Soviet action no less vigorous 
than its condemnation of the Anglo-French 
action. But it also, by hard deliberate pres- 
sure, forced an Anglo-French retreat, while 
it properly shrank from the far greater 
danger that would have been involved in 
trying to force a Soviet retreat. 

This does not, in itself, destroy the case 
for the morality of our action. If we had 
had such power over the Russians as enabled 
us to bring our allies to heel we would surely 
have used it. Our Government can say that 
it enforced the law where it was able to en- 
force it, on our friends, but that it was un- 
able to enforce it on our opponent. One 
must not hold it accountable beyond the 
limits of its power. 

Granting this, the larger question remains 
whether we had established a precedent and ` 
a pattern of enforcement by which we were 
simply abiding when the morality at issue 
implicated our own allies. Specifically, is It 
true that we had been enforcing the law 
against the Asiatic states? 

Against the Communist states in Asia we 
had certainly been doing our best—witness 
Korea and, in a limited sense, Indochina. 
But we did not undertake to enforce it when, 
in 1948, India invaded and conquered Hyder- 
abad. We did not invoke it in Kashmir, 
where India was surely not guiltless of ag- 
gression. And, above all, we did not enforce 
it against the Arab states which forcibly op- 
Posed the decision of the U. N., right or 
wrong, that a Jewish homeland should be 
established in their midst. 

When Egypt, in clear violation of her com- 
mitments and in deflance of the United 
Nations, excluded from the Suez Canal all 
shipping that served Israel, we did not bring 
pressure to bear on her, On the contrary,! 
we continued to give her economic and mili- 
tary assistance, which we planned to in- 
crease. When Egypt conducted armed raids 
into Israeli territory and prepared for the day 
when she might conquer Israel, we refrained 
from urging enforcement actions that would 
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have set all Asia against us. Here enforce- 
ment was not virtually impossible, as in the 
Case of Hungary, but it was inexpedient. 

In the light of these facts is it proper to 
Say that, in forcing the Anglo-French re- 
treat, we were simply applying to our Euro- 
pean friends a policy of enforcement which 
we had theretofore been applying to our 
©pponents and to the nations of Asia? Or 
would it be more accurate to say that we 
could afford to enforce the law on our friends 
and clients, who were at our mercy—that we 
might even profit in Asia by doing so—while 
We could not afford to enforce it against the 
Soviet Union in Hungary, and the price of 
enforcing it against the uncommitted peoples 
of Asia would be higher than we found it 
expedient to pay? 

One might formulate a general principle 
for such situations: The more partial or se- 
lective law enforcement is, the less moral 
authority It can properly claim. A law en- 
forced only against Democrats, exempting 
Republicans, would not be worthy of respect. 
When justice lets the bandage slip from its 
eyes it loses authority. Our enforcement of 
the law in the case under consideration ap- 
pears to have been deliberately selective. 
The suspicion therefore remains thiit, 
Whether we acted rightly or wrongly, con- 
siderations of law and morality were not, by 
themselves, determinative of our policy. 

The second question is whether the prin- 
ciple inyoked to justify the action does in 
fact represent morality. This is tricky, and I 
Mean to do no more here than express a 
large doubt. 

Only extremists among us would say that 
It is always improper to use force in support 
of national interests. Most of us accept the 
doctrine of self-defense: If our vital interests 
are attacked we may defend them, even by 
force if there is no other way. The distinc- 
tion between aggression and defence is im- 
Plicit in this doctrine, but not at all easy 
to define in practical terms or to apply in 
practical situations. If a band of thugs sur- 
round my home, with apparent aggressive 
intent, must I wait. until they actually in- 
vade my property and fire my house before I 
take action against them? If they merely 
raid my appletrees is the trespass too slight 
to warrant my use of force? Under such 
circumstances, am I the aggressor if I attack? 

Or again, if someone asserts his private 
Sovereignty over a public highway on the 
unrestricted use of which I depend, and the 
Public authorities show themselyes unable-or 
Unwilling to frustrate him, am I the aggres- 
sör if I force the issue with him? ‘Some 
would say I should wait until he actually 
blocks my use of the highway. But if he ts 
free to choose his own time, as well as his 
method, I may find thst I have waited too 
long. What shall I do? 

The case of the public highway represents 
the situation that the English and French 
faced when Colonel Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal. In however blundering a fash- 
fon, they appealed to the international com- 
munity, first in a couple of ad hoc confer- 
ences, then in the United Nations. . They 
may have concluded from this experience, 
quite plausibly, that the international com- 
munity was proving unwilling or unable to 
Protect them. When the legitimate agencies 
of law enforcement fall to protect the vital 
interests of important elements in the com- 
muuity, lynch law manifests itself. When 
the British and French attacked, however, it 
seemed clear to the world that they were 
Bullty of aggression. Their sin of commis- 
sion, as is always the case, was far more vivid 
to the public than any sins of omission 
Which preceded. 

Whether the English and French were 
guilty of primary aggression is aquestion that 
Goes. not lend itself meaningfully to a yes- 
Or-no answer. When mutual reprisals mount 
Over a period of time from ancient begin- 
ings it is generally useless to ask who 
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started It. The case is somewhat the same 
here. What is significant, however, is that 
something called world opinion was quite 
generally convinced that the English and 
French were guilty of flagrant aggression. 
Nasser’s Egypt, as the victim, was able to 
wear the victim's dir of injury. 

Here is where the identification of what is 
moral and legal comes in. Something must 
stand as authority’ behind any law, whether 
it is the brute power of enforcement in the 
case of positive law, the divine sanction of 
natural law, or the tradition that supports 
customary law. In our time world opinion 
has come to be accepted, almost without 
question, as the authority for what is right 
and lawful, Whoever flies in its face—as it 
expresses itself in newspaper and radio com- 
ment, in the words of political leaders, above 
all, through the procedures of the United 
Nations—commits a moral outrage. 

Is it possible, however, that world opin- 
fon might be wrong in particular cases? I 
really don’t see how any student of history 
could deny it. Public opinion on a conti- 
nental or national scale, at least, has re- 
peatedly been carried away by irrational 
passions or delusions, has shown itself un- 
informed. unsophisticated, lacking in per- 
spective, unappreciative of responsibility, or 
it has been victimized by self-serving dema- 


“gogues. None of us, today, would feel any 


reverence for the opinion of that large part 
of the French public which, in 1848, elected 
Louls Napoleon Bonaparte to office under the 
impression that he was the great Napoleon 
himself. Few of us would put implicit con- 
fidence in a consensus of world opinion on 
the nature of God's will. Are we more justi- 
fied in accepting such a consensus on the 
intricate knot of circumstances which con- 
stitute the Suez case? Perhaps we do have 
to rely on public opinion as the best guide 
available to general actions involving the 
large community, blind as that opinion may 
often be. I merely raise a doubt and pose a 
dilemma, 


From the point of view of the practicing 
statesman, the great weakness of public 
opinion is its reluctance to recognize prac- 
tical problems and the necessity of their 
solution. It is prone to urge policies that” 
retiect general principles while ignoring the 
practical circumstances involved. Such 
opinion hounds democratic governments 
with advice which may be wonderfully moral 
but which leaves them with their problems 
unsolved or aggravated. It is no wonder 
that s morality which overlooks the re- 
quirements of the problem sometimes seem 
cheap to those who, bearing the responsibil- 
ity, are not free to overlook them. Any of 
us can think of fine moral policies. Few 
of us con think of policies that will work, 
though the alternative may be disaster on 
the grand scale. 

In the period before the Anglo-French re- 
sort to arms, world opinion gefierally op- 
posed any compulsion of President Nasser, 
whether by arms, by the threat of arms, or 


by action in the economic field. After ap- - 


pearing at first to favor an active policy for 
solving the problem, our own Government 
succumbed to every politician’s desire to 
align himself with public opinion. (This 
also was the dreamway of inertia, the en- 
ticing path of least resistance.) Our lead- 
ers won popularity by saying what kind of 
actions they were opposed to, on moral 
grounds, or by advocating reliance on the 
moral suasiou of world opinion, while leay- 
ing the English and French leaders to deal 
with the problem as best they might. Col- 
onel Nasser was publicly informed that he 
could, with impunity, be intransigent in 
negotiation. It is hardly a secret that the 
English and French leaders regarded this as 
a betrayal on our part to which they reacted 
in anger and desperation, We all know that 
they sliguld not have done this. What few 
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of us know (and I am not one of them) 
is what they should have done. 

The dilemma of the British and French 
was that, if they acceded to world opinion, 
Colonel Nasser would almost surely be con- 
firmed in the fait accompli which threatened 
their vital Interests. For world opinion, ab- 
horring drastic uses of power, tends to favor 
the status quo in these situations. If an 
ambitious leader can suddenly upset the 
status quo by a coup on Saturday night (that 
is always the best time), then he is in the 
excellent position of having a new status quo 

or world opinion to protect on Sunday 
morning. World opinion said that, if this 
new status quo was to be changed, then it 
must be done by negotiation in which only 
moral pressure was used—the kind of moral 
pressure that was supposed to drive the 
Japanese from Manchuria, Hitler from the 
Rhineland, and Mussolini from Ethiopia. 
Confronted by this, the English and French 
apparently thought they, too, would try the 
tactic of the fait accompli. This was a major 
mistake, as the slowness of their military 
movement and the reflex action of the United 
States proved. But the question remains: 
what should they have done if it was impos- 
sible for them to accept Nasser’s new status 
quo? 

The French people have been either more 
indifferent or more realistic than the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples in their appreciation 
of the situation. Certainly the articulate 
sections of British opinion immediately con- 
cantrated on moral principles, which they 
equated with world opinion, and continued 
to keep their eyes closed to the practical 
problem. Even such an intellectually sophis- 
ticated editorial page as that of the Manches- 
ter Guardian appeared to accept the vote of 
64 to 5, by which the General Assembly con- 
demned the Angle-Pranch actions, as if it 
had been the voice of superhuman authority. 

But in human terms, what did these 64 
votes represent? Look down the list. A 
fair proportion of them. surely, represented 
rather small, primitive governments, with 
foreign offices composed of a handful of well- 
meaning (perhaps) but uninformed officials, 
isolated in relatively remote parts of the 
globe, not really understanding what was in- 
volved. Or it represented the uninstructed 
decision of single delegates In New York, 
taken by each one on his own fn default of 
a home government equipped to analyze the 
situation and issue responsible instructions, 
(Somebocy said that the issue was ‘colonial- 
ism," just as somebody said that Louis 
Napoleon was the little corporal himself.) 
It is sheer mysticism to say that it repre- 
sented the people in most of these countries. 
The people knew nothing of Suez or its 
economic importance. With respect to a 
large part of the world the vote did not even 
emerge from the processes of representative 


“democracy. This is the human reality, as 


cpposed to the mystique which causes s0 
many of us to regard world opinion as sancti- 
fied and infallible. : 
Whatever the real moral authority of world 
opinion under the circumstances, our Gov- 
ernment rode with it. This was productive 
of credit in the eyes of the: world. I am 
not unappreciative of what we, as a Nation, 
have gained by a course of action which has 
cast such a shadow on the future of our 
European allies. Our European allies have 
had no acceptable alternative to their asso- 
ciation with us, so that we could seemingly 
risk the sacrifice of their interests, But the 
uncommitted nations of Asia have had an 
aiternative with which they have threatened 
us. Now our position with them is, for the 
moment at least, much better than it was. 
I doubt whether this gain, even if durable, is 
worth a cost which includes the catastrophic 
weakening of our Atlantic coalition, the sal- 
vation of Colonel Nasser’s grip on Suez, and 
perhaps the rescue of Russia's new and 
increasingly dominant position in Egypt and 
Syria; but in this dangerous world one must 
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not scorn such a gain. In itself it is good. 
If, now, we can address ourselves successfully 
to solving the practical problems of the 
Canal and of Israel's relations with her 
neighbors—problems which have not gone 
away—we may be able to recoup some of the 
cost. The only point I have to make in this 
article is that, in all decency, we should not 
undertake to justify the policy which has 
brought all this about by the claim that tt 
represented a preference for principie over 
expediency. 


The Need for Review of Federal Debt 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record the following article by 
Herbert J. Miller, executive director of 
the Tax Foundation, entitled “The Need 
for Review of the Federal Debt Policy.” 
In my judgment these views should re- 
ceive as wide a public dissemination as 
possible. 

[From the Tax Review of August 1956] 


To ScaLeE Down GREAT DEBT LOAD 
(By Herbert J. Miller) 


At long last, a planned surplus of Federal 
revenue over expenditures has been accom- 
plished. There are prospects of a surplus in 
the new fiscal year also. Heartening though 
this is, officials and citizens must continue 
their efforts to pursue a sound fiscal course. 

Government fiscal policy has at its core a 
determination to reduce debt and taxes 
whenever these actions are feasible. 

However, the implementation of these alms 
can be affected by increased or decreased ex- 
penditures, the amount of tax receipts, and 
whether deficit financing is required. Con- 
gressional procedures are alarmingly delin- 
quent In reaching a fiscal policy which ad- 
justs and relates each of these factors. This 
is more serious because increased spending 
and increased debt, as a team, have a nat- 
ural advantage in outrunning any other com- 
petition. 

Much has been said about the lack of effec- 
tive congressional control over annual ex- 
penditures and the relating of expenditures 
to tax and debt decisions A recent report 
to the Congress by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral? comments on the operations of the 
sinking fund and its ineffectiveness as a 
means of debt retirement. He recommends 
a congressional review to consider “the de- 
sirability of revising the machinery for debt 
retirement on a more realistic basis.” 

The need of a more realistic debt reduction 
policy should be unquestioned. Federal debt 
policy has become an increasingly important 
factor in the trend of Government spending, 
the economic level, stability of the dollar’s 


4 Controlling the Federal Debt, by Herbert 
J. Miller, Tax Review, July 1954. 

3 Audit Report to the Congress of the 
United States, Review of Use of Cumulative 
Sinking Pund for Retirement of Public Obli- 
gations, Bureau of the Public Debt, Treasury 
Department, Fiscal Years 1921-55, by Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 
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purchasing power and the stature of Govern- 
ment finance, It influences in countless 
ways the welfare of individuals. 


NO EFFECTIVE POLICY 


That we do not have an effective system- 
atic debt retirement policy (by sinking fund 
operations) has been apparent for many 
years. 

Prior to World War I; Federal debt was 
created by a specific act of Congress and the 
purpose which it was to finance was identi- 
fied. This identification generated a fiscal 
discipline because it segregated and applied 
debt costs to the purpose for which debt was 
created. World War I brought a revision of 
this policy by giving blanket authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow sub- 
ject to an overall limit set by Congress. This 
limit was raised whenever the prospective 
spending forecast a required increase. 

After the First World War the problem of 
debt retirement was an important Issue. It 
was decided to provide a formalized method 
of debt retirement. This was done by pass- 
ing a permanent indefinite appropriation, 
available funds from which were to go into 
a simking fund for debt retirement. A 
formula fixing the annual amount to be so 
appropriated was one of the provisions. 
That formula was 214 percent of the aggre- 
gate of Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes out- 
standing July 1, 1920, minus the total obli- 
gations of foreign governments held by the 
United States, plus the interest which would 
have been paid on the Government securities 
retired under this formula. Later there was 
added to the formula the permanent appro- 
priation of 21% percent of expenditures au- 
thorized by the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of the 1930’s and later another 
addition of 2%% percent of the appropriation 
made by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

REVIEW NEEDED NOW 

This permanent appropriation, which was 
to increase each year by the amount of inter- 
est saved on debt retired, was calculated to 
retire World War I debt in 25 years—after 
subtracting the amount of that debt which 
foreign governments owed us—as well as to 
retire systematically the debt as prescribed 
under the other 2 acts. The effectiveness of 
this debt retirement method depended on 
there being a revenue surplus each year. 
From 1921 to 1930 the public debt was re- 
duced $8.1 billion, only part of which was 
due to operations of the sinking fund. This 
reduction was accounted for as follows: 


Millions 
Reduction in general fund balance.. 39.1 
Sinking “fund: o3.- ko cccnee 3,187.5 
Other statutory requirements.___.. 1,640.5 


Excess of receipts over expenditures. 3, 247.1 


8,114.2 


The permanent appropriation sinking fund 
operation-continued until 1936, even though 
it required incurrence of new debt during 
the years of deficit. Since 1936, with the 
exception of 1948, the fund and the appro- 
priation have been practically dead letters. 
In fact, as of June 30, 1955, there were $10,- 
296,000,000 of accumulated appropriations 
under this act which had not been applied 
to debt reduction. At present this balance 
in the sinking fund grows at the annual rate 
of some $61 million under the formula. 

This history supports the Comptroller 
General's opinion that “the sinking fund no 
longer serves any useful purpose because it 
has ceased to operate as a systematic plan for 
debt retirement.” Also, because of the size 
of the present debt and the new types of 
debt, he labels this sinking fund plan and its 
permanent appropriation as “impractical and 
ineffective.” 

An in comment from the Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury is con- 
tained in a letter quoted in this report to 
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the effect that “while the sinking fund has 
not been fully effective as a means for debt 
retirement during the long period of deficit 
financing, it serves as a constant reminder 
that under sound fiscal procedures and a bal- 
anced budget provision is required for the 
gradual repayment of the public debt,” and 
“undoubtedly, the question of what should 
be done about the sinking fund will be taken 
up in due time, when conditions are such as 
to enable the Government to plan a sys- 
tematic debt retirement program.” 

The Comptroller General believes that the 
time has arrived for Congress to review “the 
effectiveness of the present sinking fund 
legislation and the desirability of revising the 
machinery for debt retirement on a more 
realistic basis.” This will strike many as a 
most prudent suggestion, If now, in prac- 
tical effect, we have no such policy, the 
longer we defer establishing ‘one the more 
we may drift toward accepting the perpetual 
debt policy, which has been advocated here 
and followed in Great Britain and France 
for many years. Under such a policy the 
Government is not obligated to ever pay off 
the principal of the debt but only the in- 
terest on it. This perpetual debt idea not 
only has never been accepted, officially, in 
this country, but has been opposed tradi- 
tionally. 

FOUR REAL PFRILS 

It has been argued that perpetual debt has 
advantages In managing the debt, or that 
it reduces the tax burden because no tax is 
required to retire the principal, or that it 
protects the Government's credit which 
might be impaired if definite debt redemp- 
tion is not achieved as promised. 

On the other hand, those who support & 
debt-redemption policy believe the tax levy 
required is part of the fiscal discipline needed 
to control Government spending, and that 
Government credit is strengthened by the 
evidence of the Government's determination 
to pay its debt and thereby hold its Increase 
in control. 

nt with the recommendation that 
our Federal debt-retirement policy be re- 
viewed and revised does not overlook the 
fact that the details of a revised policy pro- 
voke involved and controversial issues. Gov- 
ernment expenditures, taxes, Government in- 
tervention to support and stabilize the econ- 
omy, the level of employment, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, in addition to fiscal 
discipline, are some such issues. They will 
generate many reactions, some of them con- 
trary. 

A study by the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy, published in 1949, is an invaluable 
aid in understanding the importance and 
problems of a public debt policy. The com- 
mittee members were eminent in this feld 
and W. Randolph Burges, now Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, was chairman. In 
some respects it is more timely than when 
it was written. For example, its introduc- 
tion states: 

“A public debt which reached a high point 
of close to $279 billion has posed a new and 
baffling problem to the people of the United 
States. Public opinion about it is not yet 
clarified or confident, ; 

“There are, indeed, some who have per- 
suaded themselves that the debt does not 
matter. Others, through thoughtlessness, 
pay no heed to the debt and go on advocat- 
ing and voting for huge Government spend- 
ing programs without restraint. Fortu- 
nately, this does not appear to be the typical- 
attitude of the American citizen, who is 
seriously concerned about debt; for he knows 
that such a huge debt wiil in one way or 
another affect the lives of every man and 


* National Debt, Its History and Its Mean- 
ing Today. Committee on Public Debt Policy, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949, 
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Woman in the country, and will continue 
to do so for many years to come. It will 
influence business and employment, the in- 
comes people receive, their cost of living, 
and whet their savings wlll be worth,” 

In pointing up the dangers surrounding 
Our national debt, the report deemphasizes 
the feur of a sudden catastrophe leading to 
tome form of bankruptcy and suggests four 
real perils which are more subtle, namely: 

. The dilution of the dollar, 

. The risk of boom and bust, 

. The smothering of enterprise, 
. The loss of human freedom. 


STEPS TO AVOID DANGERS 


To avoid these dangers the committee 
Presents a clear-cut policy for debt man- 
agement which covers five steps. 

1. Control of the budget: Until this is 
done, discussion of a debt policy is idle. 
“A budget * * * that is balanced only at 
the top of a boom and at a level of taxes 
that places a serious burden on all the people 
And on all business, is clearly too big and 
ls a grave risk to the country’s welfare.” 

2. Reduce the debt: “Political pressure for 
Spending and tax reduction is so great that 
much can be said for setting up a fixed statu- 
tory requirement for debt retirement.” Re- 
Cognizing the variety of proposals to fix the 
Smount of debt that should be retired annu- 
Ally, the committee concludes, “Any of these 
Plans is better than none. Congress should 
set a policy. A formal] sinking fund of some 
kind would remind Congress of the necessity 
Of providing for debt reduction and it might 
have some influence for limitations of expen- 
ditures in normal years. It would b2 an or- 
derly, systematic method of debt reduction, 
Aud particularly desirable when political 
bodies are tempted to find new ways of 
sSpenciing and to postpone debt payment un- 
til sume more convenient time.” 


DOSE OF COMMONSENSE 


3. Distribute the debt: “National debt is 
Most dangerous when held by banks, for in 
this form it adds to the money supply. The 
money supply can be a msjor inflationary 
factor.” Wide distribution of the debt also 
means “more people * * * with a personal 
Stake in affairs of Government and particu- 
larly In sound financial policies.” 


4. Restore flexible interest rates: This is 
necessary to adjust the supply of savings to 
the amount which a dynamic economy needs, 
and to control the flow of credit. Much pro- 
gress has been made in this respect. 


5. Nourish a dynamic economy: The 
growth of production and incomes are impor- 
tant means of paying debt charges. This 
“growing up to the debt” is “our best hope 
to meet our gigantic public debt,” one of the 
greatest obstacles to which is a tax system 
which “penalizes extra effort and removes 
incentive for going the extra mile.” y 

The committee submits these recommen- 
dations with the comment, “There is noth- 
ing novel in this program, nor anything easy 
and popular. There is no secret formula. 
The need is for nothing more or less than 
a stiff dose of sound American common- 
Sense.” All of which supports the timely 
Suggestion of the Comptroller General that 
a debt retirement policy is needed. 

There is evidence that there is more under- 
Standing and concern among citizens over 
Our Federal debt trends than is reflected by 
Congressional action. This concern stems 
from a basic understanding of human nature 
born of intimate and close experience and 
Observation. Most Americans know that hu- 
man needs and wants are practically unlim- 
ited while resources to satisfy them are rela- 
tively limited. When government assumes a 
role of providing for those unlimited needs 
And wants, and competitive political ambi- 
tions contend in outbidding and outpromis- 
ing each other to supply those wants, they 
know the aggregate of individual and group 
wants is likely to be more than available 
resources can meet prudently. If the imime- 
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diate cost of supplying such wants can be 
deferred and diffused by using debt to finance 
them, prudent citizens know that some har- 
ness is needed in the incurrence of debt 
and some definite retirement policy must 
invoke the fiscal discipline of paying our 
debts. They know that Individual integrity 
is the cornerstone of individual credit. They 
are firm in their belief that national integ- 
rity is likewise basic. Citizens unquestion- 
ably support the need for a reappraisal of our 
debt policy and the adoption-of definite plans 
for debt retirement. 

Unless definite targets are established for 
debt retirement, the Government expenditure 
trend may be so unrestrained as to preclude 
sound tax reduction which ts co vital to our 
economic growth. The record of the last 
congressional session, with a surplus in view, 
in increasing spending authorizations for 
this and future years Is a warning of this 
possibility. Debt and tax reduction targets 
should be devised and employed, or effec- 
tive fiscal ammunition may be focused only 
on increased spending. 

ONLY THE FIRST STEP 


But this is-only the first step. The next 
may be more difficult, because it calls for 
the judgment and courage to so adjust the 
factors of fiscal policy that a sound course 
is achieved. Targets and formulas are not 
enough as experience has shown. There must 
be determination to achieve them, No debt 
retirement plan is effective adequately until 
there is a surplus of revenue available for 
such retirement. If purported emergencies 
or political expediencies are too easy an ex- 
cuse to-ceviate from a charted course, the 
discipline to achieve it weakens progressively. 

The time has arrived when a definite 
though flexible debt retirement policy should 
be devised and followed. But it may be a 
will-o’-the-wisp if not related to expendi- 
ture control, 


Kaights of Columbus Commemorative 
Stamp 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 16, I introduced a companion 
bill to S. 259 by Senator POTTER, of 
Michigan, to provide for the issuance 
of a commemorative stamp marking the 
75th anniversary on March 29 of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

As a Member of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, I am 
hopeful that my bill (H; R. 3042) can 
be called up for early attention and fa- 
vorable action. 

‘The suggestion for such legislation was 
made to me by a close family friend, 
William M. Lennox, of Philadelphia, su- 
preme director of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, who informs me that the Knights of 
Columbus presently has a membership 
cf more than 1 million, of whom more 
than 54,000 are Pennsylvanians. 

The members of this organization 
have always worked diligently in be- 
half of a better America. Issuance of 
a commemorative stamp marking the 
75th aniversary of the organization 
would be warranted recognition for an 
outstanding group dedicated to the 
highest moral principles. 
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Policy Statement on Middie East Adopted 


by International Committee of National 
Planning Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp a policy 
statement on our position in the Middle 
East, adopted by the International Com- 
mittee of the National Planning Associa- 
tion on December 17, 1956. This state- 
ment was brought to my attention by one 
of the most illustrious and revered 
former members: of this body, the ex- 
Senator from New York, Herbert Leh- 
man. It is interesting to see the manner 
in which this committee anticipated 
some of the problems and considerations 
with which the Congress must now 
grapple in judging how to act on this 
administration’s belated effort to develop 
an American policy toward the Middle 
East. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Tue Present Crisis IN Forricn Poricr—A 
STATEMENT BY THE NPA INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE DECEMBER 17, 1956, WASHING- 
ton, D. C. 

It is high time that the American people 
be asked to face the realities of the complex 
situation in the Middle East. There, in an 
area of rising Arab aspirations, historic West- 
ern interests are in conflict with historic 
Russian ambitions. And it is becoming daily 
more apparent that the Soviet Union, 
whether using Colonel Nasser as pawn or 
partner, is presently engaged in a determined 
effort to make this region subservient to 
Soviet influence. 

The success of Soviet efforts would Involve 
a vast shift in power relations gravely to the 
disadvantage of the peoples both of the Mid- 
dle East and of the Western World. Clearly, 
Western Europe with its ever-growing de- 
pendency on the free flow of Middle Eastern 
oll would be immediately exposed. But the 
stark fact remains that anything which 
weakens to such an extent our principal 
alles would, quite apart from the challenge 
to American economic interests in the re- 
gion, constitute a serious, if not a vital threat 
to our own security.. Taking the long view, 
it would seem no exaggeration to assert that 
the outcome of the continuing struggle be- 
tween freedom and despotism may be de- 
termined in the Middle East. 

The point, which should be underscored, 
is that not merely a vital interest of Western 
Europe, but a yital interest of the United 
States as well, is under formidable attack. 

Until we recognize this circumstance as 
the overriding consideration in the formu- 
lation of national policy, we shail hover 
precariously on the edge of disaster. But if 
with courage and foresight we now accept 
the situation for what it really is, we may 
still have time in which to snatch victory 
from imminent defeat. For once we aban- 
don the comfortable illusions which have 
been leading us astray, we may be able to 
develop a soundly conceived national policy, 
constructive in nature and designed to pro- 
mote international peace and security. 

There ts accumulating evidence that the 
administration ts energetically seeking to re- 
store the solidarity of the Atlantic commu- 
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nity, and in particular to play our full part 
in reestablishing that atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and trust which had charac- 
terized until quite recently our relations with 
the United Kingdom and France. At this 
juncture, nothing could be more important— 
for without the closest continuing coopera- 
tion with our principal European associates, 
we shall make little progress in dealing with 
the perplexing problems that lie ahead. On 
this account, we welcome the announcement 
that, with the sanction of the administra- 
tion, a coordinated effort will now be made 
to insure oil shipments in volume in order 
to bring the greatest possibie assistance to 
the economies of Europe seriously threatened 
by the closing of the canal and the Iraqi 
pipeline. And considerable encouragement 
should be derived, both here and abroad, from 
the speech of Vice President Nixon in which 
he foreshadowed congressional action to fur- 
nish much needed financial aid to those na- 
tions in no position to finance from their own 
resources extensive purchases of dollar oil. 

But, at best, these are measures calcu- 
lated to deal with an emergency, leaving 
unclear the policy of our Government in re- 
gard to that troubled area in which this 
emergency had its origin. Here, the defini- 
tion of our national purpose is urgently re- 
quired. It would seem that we should have 
two primary objectives which are the pre- 
conditions for assisting in the ultimate aim 
of fostering the welfare of the peoples of 
the Middle East: ons, the completion of 
arrangements for the assured use of the Suez 
Canal; and two, the removal of those con- 
ditions which have led to the repeated vio- 
lations of the Arab-Israeli armistice. These 
objectives we should seek to attain insofar 
as humanly possible within the framework 
of the United Nations. On this account, we 
should make ft clear that, in our view, the 
United Nations Emergency Force should re- 
main in Egypt not merely until the with- 
drawal of British, French, and Israeli troops 
is completed, but beyond this until a settie- 
ment of the longer range questions to which 
we have referred has been reached. 


Yet it is apparent that the satisfactory 
settlement of these questions will remain 
less than promising as long as Soviet agita- 
tion and interference throughout the Mid- 
dle East is countenanced. It should be ob- 
vious by now that the security and ideals of 
the peoples of the Western World would be 
materially undermined should this vitally 
important area fall under the domination 
of the Soviet Union. We shall have taken an 
immense step forward if we once agree that 
we must prevent this by all appropriate dip- 
Jomatic, economic, and ideological means; 
and even at the risk of war, resist any in- 
cursion of Soviet military power Into the 
area whether in the form of so-called volun- 
teers or through the gradual though dis- 
guised transformation of such states as Syria 
or Egypt into Soviet-dominated bases. No 
one who is conscious of what war under 
modern circumstances might mean would 
be willing lightly to assume this risk. But 
the grim alternative is to hand the Middle 
East over to the Soviet Union without a 
struggle, and then ultimately to face the 
choice between capitulation or fighting a 
war under the most unfavorable possible 
circumstances. 

Once we have made our position quite 
clear in regard to further Soviet incursions 
in the Middle East, we shall be better able 
to deal with the other vexing problems of 
the region. The truculence of Colonel Nas- 
ser, based on the support that he has had 
from the Soviet Union and unwittingly from 
the United States as well, might be expected 
to give way to a more sober frame of mind 
when it has become clear that the Western 
World is prepared at whatever sacrifice to 
protect its vital interests in the area. As far 
as the Suez Canal is concerned, the ease with 
which Colonel Nasser has closed it for a 
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prolonged period ahead should reinforce our 
determination that this international water- 
way must not be left in his undisputed con- 
trol. We must insist on a settlement which, 
consistent with the recognition of Egyptian 
sovereignty, would nonetheless afford the 
users of the canal, Asian as well as European, 
the protection to which they are both his- 
torically and practically entitled. 

And in the more favorabie atmosphere 
which might be expected to follow the reas- 
tertion of Western strength and resolution, 
the problem of the Arab-Israeli relations 
could be approached with new hope. Here, 
our primary interest fs In the establishment 
of peace and justice throughout the Middle 
East. 

We are not Insensitive to the fact that 
justifiable grievances exist on both sides of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. We know that 
these are unlikely to be disposed of until 
present tensions have becn materially re- 
duced. To assist in resolving these tensions 
should be our continuing aim. But until 
the passage of time permits a real peace for 
the good of ail fhe nations of the region—a 
peace fortified by treaties freely negotiated— 
to be substituted for an uneasy armistice, 
we, together with the United Kingdom and 
France, should stand firmly behind our com- 
mitment to maintain the existence of Israel 
within the present armistice Hnes. And, 
meanwhile, we should use all our influence, 
in and out of the United Nations, to prevent 
the recurrence of those tragic episodes which 
have marred the armistice in the past. 

It is in accord with our national tradition 
to look with friendship and sympathy upon 
the new nationalisms emerging throughout 
the area. In an atmosphere of peace, we 
stand ready to render substantial assistance 
toward their social and economic develop- 
ment. The example of Hungary, which so 
dramatically illustrates what happens to 
countries that have fallen within the Soviet 
orbit, should help to convince these new na- 
tions that in the long run their desire for 
national independence will be far better 
served if they do not yield to the blandish- 
ments of Soviet communism. 

On too many occasions in this first half of 
the 20th century we have found ourselves 
involved in wars which might have been 
avoided had we made our inevitable position 
clear in time. Let us profit by past mistakes, 
We shail not avoid war unless we are willing 
in defense of a vital national interest to take 
the risk of war, In the Middle East, a vital 
national interest is at stake. The free world 
will breathe more easily if we now take the 
courageous and forward looking steps which 
the times demand. 


The Late Honorable T. Millet Hand 
SPEECH 
HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 
IN THE fover. OF RESRESOTAITTVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, no 
matter how touching may be our tribute, 
our words can, in no way, lessen the loss 


Suffered by his loved ones in the passing 


of our friend and colleague, T. MILLET 
HAND. 

Representative Hanp was a serious, 
earnest, hard-working member of the 
Appropriations Committee. His advice, 
admonitions, and observations on mat- 
ters before us were listened to with re- 
spect, and most often, heeded with 
pieasure because we knew they were 
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sound and based on judgment derived 
from facts and not a preconceived idea. 

There can be no doubt but that his 
zealous attention to the duties of his 
office was a contributing factor to his all 
too short span of life. 

Though his service in the House was 
short, he made a record which any suc- 
cessor will find difficult to equal. 

And, so, Mr. Speaker, with a heavy 
heart, we extend our sympathy to his 
loved ones in their sorrowful hours. 


Humpbhrey’s Blunt Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
Saturday, January 19, 1957, entitled 
“Humphrey's Blunt Courage”: 

HUMPHREY'S BLUNT COURAGE 


Not often does a Cabinet Minister take 
open exception to his administration's spend- 
ing policies. Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Humphrey shows a great deal of official forti- 
tude by his candid critique of President 
Eisenhower's record peacetime budget. 

On the eve of the budget message to Con- 
gress, Mr. Humphrey warned that unless we 
cut Government spending “we'll see a depres- 
sion that will make your hair curl.” 

The Secretary is seriously worried about 
the inflationary effect of huge, rising Federal 
expenditure. He has a right to be. Big- 
handed Washington spending is a major 
factor behind inflationary trends. 

Yet it would be a fiscal miracle of the year 
if the budget is materially depressed by the 
Humphrey brake, That seems evident from 
a realistic appraisal of sentiment in Govern- 
ment, including Congress. Nor is a pressure 
of public opinion building against the Fed- 
eral spending spiral. 

While Secretary Humphrey earnestly huffs 
over budget distension, some Democratic ele- 
ments will seek to puff up his commentary 
into a schism within the Eisenhower 
team. This promises to be a vapid political 
stratagem. 

Quite obviously Mr. Humphrey does not 
like the mounting spend-and-spend policies 
exemplified in the budget. What is not quite 
so obvious is that the President himself is 
worried about the same problem, despite the 
fact he presented this budget. 

A great part of his State-of-the-Union 
mecsage was a categorical plea to halt infla- 
tion trends. He asked restraint of business 
and labor in pricing goods and demanding 
higher wages. He urged that Government 
carefully measure expenditures against need 
and search out new ways to save money and 
manpower, 

It seems a fair conjecture that Mr. Eisen- 
hower frankly does not know where it is 
possible to slash budgetary demands, and 
that he welcomes the Treasury Secretary's 
blunt admonition. It is reported Ike has 
authorized Mr. Humphrey to back any 
budget reductions he thinks wise. 

Rather than developing a “split” between 
the President and his chief fiscal minister, 
both men appear to think much alike. The 
Secretary will go out on the firing linc to do 
what he can to curtail spending sprees. 
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He will probably appear before the House 
Appropriations Committee next week to ad- 
vance his theme, perhaps make specific sug- 
gestions where the knife can be used. 

That his advice will move Congress to 
Much economy at this time seems far from 
hopeful. 

For one thing, it isn't easy for Congress, 
Many budget categories are almost impossi- 
ble to cut, without cutting Federal services. 

The switch to costly technological devel- 
Opment in the Defense Department can't 
Well be curtailed. Agriculture's “soil bank” 
Program will scale up appropriations. 
Many other “fixed” costs of Government can 
hardly be pared, such as the interest on our 
national debt now heading for $8 billion 
a year. 

Foreign ald might be scaled down by Con- 
gress, though that will scarcely affect the 
next year’s spending, for which most of the 
funds are already appropriated. 

Mr, Humphrey’s position and forthright 
Opposition to inflationary Federal spending 
Policy is, nevertheless, a healthy evidence of 
intelligent, responsibie conduct in high 
Government. 

It cannot help but make Congress—and 
Q@dministrative agencies—more concerned 
Over future spending habits, 

It should summon public attention to the 
grave problem of inflation, and the contri- 
bution vast tax spending makes to hazard 
in the economy. It may even lop a few 
hundred millions from current budget bilis, 


To Rectify an Injustice, Citizenship 
for Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a very fine and appropriate 
editorial appearing in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner of January 18, 1957: 

To Racttry an INJUSTICE, CITIZENSHIP FOR LEE 


Late though it be, justice will overtake 
and erase a blighting stigma when—as now 
Appears will happen—full citizenship is re- 
Stored to a beloved figure of history, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

The tragedy is that it would be a post- 
humous restitution. 

Nevertheless, it is a significant redress led 
by Indiana's Senator Homer CAPEHART. It 
manifests a realization, outside the South, 
Of the injustice with which this matter has 
been treated for more than 90 years. For it 
was in June 1866 that General Lee applied 
for the full pardon to which he was rightly 
entitled—a request on which successive gen- 
erations of Federal authority have not acted. 

Interesting is the fact behind this redis- 
covery, more than 75 years after his death. 
It began when a Civil War roundtable in 
Indiana disclosed the omission, injurious to 
a great memory. 

Now something is to be done about it, the 
Most that a generation can do to correct a 
long-standing mistake. 

The resolution by Senator CAPEHART bears 
the signatures also of Senator Haury F, BYRD, 
Of Virginia, and Senator W. Kerr Scorr, of 
North Carolina. It assuredly ts backed by 
the Sentiment of every southerner esteeming 
this giant of history. 

It belongs in the public mind and heart— 
and appropriate indeed is this emphasis at 
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the. time of his birthday anniversary—an 
event, the 150th, of January 19. 

Time has not dimmed the luster of this 
life and service, its creed bespoken in the 
declaration he penned, that “Duty is the 
most sublime word in the English language.” 

Eulogy voiced best estimate of the man m 
the language of Benjamin Hill, of 

“He was a foe without hate, a friend witha 
out treachery, a soldier without cruélty, and 
a victim without murmuring. He was a 
public officer without vices, a private citizen 
without wrong, a neighbor without reproach, 
a Christian without hypocrisy, and a man 
without guilt. He was Caesar without his 
ambition, Frederick without his tyranny, 
Napoleon without his selfishness, and Wash- 
ington without his reward. He was as obe- 
dient to authority as a servant, and royal in 
authority as a king. He was as gentle as a 
woman in life, pure and modest as a virgin 
in thought, watchful as a Roman vestal, 
submissive to law as Socrates, and grand in 
battle as Achilles.” 

And late as it is, with this restoration, 
Robert E. Lee’s citizenship is and was among 
the greatest in national history. 


An Inaugural Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial in the New York Times 
of Tuesday, January 22, 1957: 

AN INAUGURAL PRAYER 

It was no political address that President 
Eisenhower made to his people and to the 
world after he took the oath of office yes- 
terday. It was an inaugural prayer, He 
said these were the deepest prayers of 
our people. They are worth remembering. 


“May we pursue the right—without self- 
righteousness. 

“May we know unity—without conformity. 

“May we grow in strength—without pride 
of self. 

“May we, In our dealings with all peoples 
of the earth, ever speak truth and serve 
justice.” 


In humility and reverence we can say 
God grant that his prayer be answered. 
These are the things of which we have 
need. These are the goals to which we 
aspire. This is the base upon which a firm 
peace can and must be built. 

We must pursue the right, in Lincoln's 
phrase, “as God gives us to see the right,” 
elae we are traitors to ourselves. But this 
pursuit, also, as the President said, must be 
in full humility, without self-righteous- 
ness. We must know unity, not compelled 
and not blind, and not meaningless con- 
formity. We must have strength, but we 
must be devoid of the false pride that might 
come from it. And we must serve that 
justice that is based upon the truth in our 
dealings with all. 

Peace, sald the President, is our goal. 
But peace, he pointed out, must live in the 
climate of freedom. We must serve that 
peace through that freedom, and it will 
not be easy. 

In this inaugural address we are only by 
indirection within the world of policy and 
politics. We have been taken, rather, into 
the field of philosophy and morals. Here 
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are no questions In expediency. Here are 
See nee See Se ey let ae 
ve. 

The President has spoken for his country 
and has spoken prayerfully. We join in 
his prayer, in -his aspiration, and in his 
dedication to pursue that which is right, 
without self-righteousness. 


Foreizn-Policy Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article, Foreign Policy 
Myths, written by Henry Hazlitt, and 
appearing in the December 17, 1956, issue 
of Newsweek. There is logic and com- 
monsense to much of which Mr. Hazlitt 
said in his article: 

Foretcn-Pottcy MYTHS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The possible consequences of the Middle 
East crisis now overshadow all other eco- 
nomic factors. Any discussion of the Ameri- 
can business outlook that ignored this crisis 
would be fatuous. As long as the crisis lasts 
or grow, & World oil shortage, raw-material 
shortage, and shipping shortage will last or 
grow, And so will inflationary pressures. 

We got into this crisis largely because our 
foreign policy since the Second World War 
has been a mishmash of specious slogans, 
fallacious economic ideas, and pseudo-ideal< 
istic asumptions with no counterpart in 
reality. Among the pillars of this policy 
have been (1) the reiteration that every step 
we take must be short of war; (2) the pro- 
gram of giving away money and goods to 
foreign governments all over the globe al- 
most regardless of their internal or external 
policies; and (3) an announced determination 
to act only through the United Nations. 

The consequences of these policies are be- 
coming appallingly clear. The gratuitous 
announcement by the President that he 
could not conceive of military force being a 
good solution to the Suez problems, and of 
Secretary Dulles that the United States did 
not intend to shoot our way through the 
Suez Canal, assured Nasser and the Russian 
leaders that they could commit any aggres- 
sion or barbarity without fear of reprisal. 

BLACKMAIL TO NASSER? 


The foreign-aid program has violated 
every sound economic principle. It has 
drained America of more than $50 Dillion 
of resources. Abroad it has encouraged, sub=- 
sidized, and prolonged every form of social- 
ism, neutralism, and even anti-Americanism. 
The huge blackmail we offered to Nasser to 
help him build the grandiose Aswan Dam 
(which Egypt needed as much as another 
pyramid) is only one example of the fantas- 
tic lengths to which our foreign giveaway 
program has gone. 

Finally, we come to the fetish we have 
made of the U. N. Here we have been like 
children bewitched by Tennyson's vision of 
“the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the world.” We have acted as if such a 
dream could be realized merely by setting up 
machinery, erecting a plateglass building, 
and calling the result the United Nations, 
The adjective has become a mockery. 

What is no less ironic fs that British and 
French statesmen (who spoke of our saber 
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rattling and dangerous belligerency when- 
ever Secretary Dulles used such phrases as 
“massive retaliation” or “brink of war”) are, 
now that they are faced with realities, ap- 
palled at their success in talking us Into 
timorous ‘appeasement and action only 
through the United Nations. British and 
French statesmen at last see with crystal 
clearness that to refer crucial problems to 
the U. N. is to evade responsibility and invite 
paralysis. As Anthony Eden has put it: “If 
we renounce the use of force when law can- 
not command order, then we are in fact 
undermining the rule of Jaw. We are leay- 
ing the world open to the lawbreakers.” 
EVERYONE OR NO ONE 

Supplementing this, Christian Pineau, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a 
speech before the U. N. on November 22, 
presented a devastating history of the paraly- 
sis of the U. N. “each time there has been 
opposition between the Soviet Union and the 
West.” Contrasting the U. N.’s intervention 
in Egypt with-its military and moral impo- 
tence in Hungary, Pineau declared that if 
“the democracies alone must bow before the 
recommendations or the decisions” of the 
U. N., “the time would soon come when pub- 
lic opinion in those countries would no 
longer agree to participation under such 
conditions. The U. N. must decide to im- 
pose its decisions on everyone, or resign it- 
self to impose them on no one.” Its “very 
existence,” he warned, may be at stake. 

Before irreparable harm has. been done, 
let us hope that we in America will stop 
putting our conscience and decisions in the 
hands of other nations, and stop throwing 
away American principles and Western civi- 
lization by turning every critical problem 
over to the hazards of a vote by African, 
Asian, and Communist blocs. 

Until we have steered our way out of the 
present world crisis, our economic outlook 
will remain obscure, 


Resolution Adopted by Veterans’ Civic 
League of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22,1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the Members’ attention 
to the following resolution adopted by 
the Veterans’ Civic League of New Jer- 
sey: 

Whereas it has been reported in the press 
of the Nation that one Col. Joachim Peiper, 
field commander of Hitler's 6th S. S. Panzer 
Division in 1944, and who was convicted by 
the War Crimes Commission for lining up 
and machin to death, at the 
Malmed crossroads in Belgium 12 years ago, 
142 American soldiers, mostly from the 
United States 295th Field Artillery Observa- 
tion Battalion of the 30th Division, has been 
paroled by the War Crimes Parole and Clem- 
ency Board; and 

Whereas it is inconceivable for Americans 
to believe that with Spencer Phenix of Cho- 
corua, N. H., an American and a former vice 
president of the Free Europe Committee in 
New York and representatives from Britain 
and France that first a death sentence im- 
posed by the court, after a fair and just trial, 
could have been commuted to 35 years’ im- 
prisonment and that after serving less than 
one-third of the time in prison that the 
brute animal, degenerate and murderer Pei- 
per is now free on parole; and 
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Whereas the articles of war for every 
civilized nation provide for humane treat- 
ment of prisoners of war on every military 
jJevel, and while one may concede that a 
soldier is required to comply with military 
orders, this Colonel Peiper, without orders 
from the General Staff of the German Army, 
acted on his own behalf in ordering the ex- 
ecution of our American boys, a course that 
all the world has recently condemned when 
the uncivilized Red Chinese and North 
Koreans committed similar acts during the 
Korean conflict: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Veterans Civic League of 
New Jersey, That this organization go on 
record in condemning and censoring our 
American representative on the War Crime 
Parole and Clemency Board for voting with 
other members of the Board to make the 
unanimous opinion of the Board to release on 
parole the arch villain and sadistic criminal 
and that recommendations be made to our 
representatives in Congress, to every man and 
woman who wore the uniform of the Armed 
Forces of this Nation, to veterans’ organiza- 
tions, to the mothers and fathers whose sons 
and daughters gave their all for God and 
country, and to all other citizens who can be 
of assistance to leaye no stone unturned and 
to employ methods that will undo the deci- 
sion and place the barbaric Colonel Peiper 
back in jall where he belongs; and be it 
finally 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be placed upon the minutes of the Veterans 
Civic League of New Jersey, that copies be 
sent to Members of Congress from New 
Jersey, to the press, radio, and television 
stations, to veterans’ organizations and their 
auxiliaries, and to others who may be in- 
terested, to the end that public opinion be 
aroused to compel appropriate action. 


VETERANS CIVIC LEAGUE oF NEW JERSEY, 
SAMUEL Sacus, Commander, 
Cartos V. Giron, Adjutant. 

January 15, 1957. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the 39th anniversary of the formation of 
the free and independent Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic, it is fitting that we pay 
tribute to the Ukrainian people's con- 
tinuing aspirations for national freedom 
from the yoke of Russian communism. 
Within 2 years after the establishment 
of the Ukrainian National Republic, pro- 
claimed on January 22, 1918, the Soviet 
promises of national self-determination 
for the Ukrainians and other nationality 
groups were revealed to be a cruel hoax. 

The destruction of the free Ukrainian 
National Republic in 1920 and the sub- 
sequent enslavement of the Ukrainian 
people should serve as a tragic warning 
to colonial peoples currently looking to 
Moscow for assistance. Similiarly, the 
unrelenting struggle of 40 million 
Ukrainians against their Russian oppres- 
sors shows that the spirit of freedom 
which inspired the brave Hungarian 
freedom fighters is not dead even in those 
areas which have been under the heel of 
the Communists for over a generation, 


January 22 
Dollars and Sense 


SPEECH 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


(Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, HARVEY.” In many quarters, Mr. 
Speaker, there is a growing tendency 
nowadays to criticize Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures. With increasing 
frequency, we hear and read that those 
charged with the responsibility of keep- 
ing books for Uncle Sam are careless and 
indifferent in doling out our tax dollars. 

Iam not going to contend that all Fed- 
eral Government spending is sound and 
justified. I am sure some of it is not. 
But I am sure that much criticism is in- 
spired by individuals and groups who are 
themselves either careless or irresponsi- 
ble in squaring their allegations with 
facts. 

In connection with the mistaken in- 
ference that both the President and the 
Congress of the United States are bent 
on destroying our national monetary 
values, I am going to quote in full the 
following published articles. Allow me 
to explain that the first is an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Shelby- 
ville (Ind) News; the second an answer 
that I dictated for the editor: 
DESTROYING THE VALUE oF THE AMERICAN 

DOLLAR 

A nationally known authority on constitu- 
tional government de@lared the other day 
that the primary cause of presently mount- 
ing inflation is senseless, irresponsible, ever- 
increasing spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment. He added that the Federal spenders 
firmly believe that since there is no limit 
upon their power to tax, there likewise is 
no limit to their available supply of spend- 
able funds, 

Before 1933, our United States currency was 
fully redeemable in gold. This placed a prac- 
tical physical limitation upon the power of 
Congress to destroy the value of the American 
dollar by inflationary spending. If Congress 
pumped too much money into circulation, 
the citizens could protect themselves by re- 
quiring the Treasury to turn their paper dol- 
lars into gold. 

But in 1933, Congress deprived Americans 
of this privilege. Now, all that the United 
States Treasury will give you for your paper 
dollars is more paper. But for foreigners and 
foreign governments, the old convertibility 
privilege is still preserved. Foreign deposi- 
tors in American banks can demand and re- 
ceive payment in gold for the full amount 
of their American bank balances. Every dol- 
lar that we give to foreign nations is a sight 
draft for this Nation’s gold stored at Fort 
Knox. Thus foreign ald is a direct attack 
upon the value of our own dollar, and this 
spending has further depreciated the value 
of the unconvertible paper dollars in the 
hands of the American taxpayer. On Decem- 
ber 14, U. 8. News & World Report, had the 
following to say: 

“The dollar that you hold has lost two cents 
in value during 1956, Today's dollar has less 
value in terms of things it will buy than 
at any time in history. It is a 50-cent dollar 
compared with 1939 and is heading toward a 
further loss of value.” 

That dollar in our hands shrinks every 
time Washington politicians activate a new 
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Spending scheme. It has shrunk 344 percent 
Per year during the past 15 years, and at that 
rate it will be completely worthless 15 years 
from now. 

It would be well to remember that as the 
Federal debt rises, the American dollar falls 
in yalue. On June 30, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower's first year in office, the Federal. debt 
Was $266 billion. Now it is $276 billion. 
Some weeks ago, Lyle Wilson, a top-ranking 
United Press reporter, wrote: “Mr. Eisen- 
hower is the spendingest peacetime President 
ever. Mr. Eisenhower will have spent in the 4 
Years of his responsibility nearly $270 bil- 
lion, which is more than government cost in 
any other 4 peacetime years.” The Presi- 
dent's proposed budget for the upcoming year 
Will break a new peacetime record for 1 year 
Of spending. 

Let’s look at some examples of what has 
Actually happened to real dollar income. 
The case is cited of a schoolteacher in Rhode 
Island, whose salary in 1939 was $1,800 and 
Out of which she paid §25 for Federal income 
tox. Her after-tax purchasing power in 1939 
Was $1,775. Her salary in the year just ended 
Was 84.000, out of which Federal income taxes 
took $625. This left her with $3,375 in 1956 
50-cent dollars. In terms of 1939 values she 
has $1,687.50. In 17 years of teaching ex- 
Perience, she has lost $87.50 in annual pur- 
Chasing power. In the light of President 
Eisenhower's up-coming budget. that 
shrunken salary value ts sure to shrink again. 

Another case is that of a woman who is an 
Invalid. For 20 years she has depended upon 
a fixed payment of $150 a month directed to 
her from a trust fund. This payment was 
Quite adequate at the time the provision was 
made, In 1939, only $24 or $2 a month came 
Out of her payments for Federal income tax. 
This year the Federal collectors took §206, 
Or more than $17.15 a month, Her current 
Monthly check in 1956 50-cent dollars is 
$132.84. Translated into 1939 purchasing 
Value, this is $66.42 a month—nearly $60 per 
Month less in value than she received in 1939. 

The false impression has been spread by 
Advocates of big Federal spending that most 
Of the income taxes are paid by the rich. As 
& matter of fact, it is only the very rich who 
are able to beat the income tax with capital 
Sains, stock options, depreciation allowances, 
Corporate reorganizations, ete. The fact is 
that 83 percent of all money collected by the 
Government from personal income taxes is 
taken from people who make less than $6,000 
a year. 

Just as long as a grasping bureaucracy 
keeps its hand so deep down in everyone's 
Pocket, we may. expect more and more waste- 
tul spending—and more shrinkage in the real 
Value of the American dollar. 

All of this actually began with adoption 
Of the 16th amendment to the Constitution, 
Which became effective in 1913. That 
amendment declares that “The Congress 
Shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
Incomes, from whatever’ source derived, 
without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census 
or enumeration.” 

The people of the United States have the 
Power to repeal this amendment that may 
One day—and sooner than we may realize— 
bring about national disaster from which 
there can be no return. 


LETTERS To THE EDITOR 

To THe Eorrog: Your editorial which ap- 
Peared in the News, the date of January 7, 
treats very realistically the value of the Amer- 
ican dollar. It is a fact that needs to be 
brought to the attention of all our people 
Trequently. It does seem to me, however, 
that your editorial has a tendency to impose 
all of the blame for loss of the purchasing 
Value dollar upon the Federal Government. 

Actually the Federal Government does have 
& Certain position of responsibility with re- 
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gard to stabilizing the value of the dollar 
but there are other factors beyond the con- 
trol of the Federal Government which also 
exercise a very definite influence upon this 
value. 

The Federal Reserve System, which is inde- 
pendent of governmental control, exercises a 
definite influence upon the value. of the dol- 
lar. Labor organizations in cooperation with 
industrial management concerns, such as 
United Steel Workers and Steel Management 
in agreeing to a price and wage increase last 
fall, definitely had an impact upon all wages 
and salaries throughout our entire economic 
structure. Steel is the bellwether and I 
think your editorial does not quite accu- 
rately reflect those influences. 

So far as the responsible agencies of the 
Government are concerned (the President 
and the Congress) I think a great deal of 
commendation should go to the present ad- 
ministration. I believe your editorial does 
not point out the fact that we have virtually 
stabilized the value of the dollar during 
these past 4 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. We have not been quite able to 
do it, but I think the important fact which 
is not normally recognized is that this ad- 
ministration inherited tremendous commit- 
ments for military defense materiel or mili- 
tary hardware, defense missiles, and atomic 
weapons of all kinds. 

This came about when we found ourselves 
literally unprepared to meet a modern war 
threat in Korea and the Eisenhower admin- 
istration inherited from the Truman admin- 
istration long-range commitments. The 
Truman administration didn’t have to meet 
those commitments for it expired before the 
materiel was produced, delivered and pay- 
ment demanded. Of course; payment had 
to be made. We were able to stretch out 
these commitments in many cases and to re- 
duce them in others and to take our defense 
program at a more moderate speed. Even 
so, sizable amount of commitments had to 
be absorbed and the fact that we were able 
to virtually hold the dollar and public debt 
at a near-stable figure reflects far more 
credit than the normal person is apt to give 
at first thought. Moreover, a 10-percent tax 
reduction was granted in 1954 to all indi- 
vidual taxpayers (Federal) which also should 
be credited to the proper side of the ledger. 

I am not at all unsympathetic with your 
editorial. I think you, by and large, have 
an excellent editorial policy in your paper. 
In a spirit of friendly cooperation I just 
want to point out to you the importance of 
recognizing the great effort that has been 
put forth by this administration to stabilize 
the yalue of the dollar, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH HARVEY, 
United States Representative. 


Tito Visit Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire that the attached resolution which 
has been recently passed by Knights of 
Columbus, Council No. 2246, of Law- 
renceburg, Tenn., be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Wherefore be tt resolved, That we, the 
undersigned members of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Council No. 2246, Lawrenceburg, 
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Tenn., go on record as opposed to Marshal 
Tito's visit to the United States of America. 
This resolution we wish to be read before 
the Congress of the United States of America. 
Mike H. Niedergeses, Grand Knight; 
Ernest F. Brink; Anthony H. Nieder- 
geses; William H. Hopwood; Frank D. 
Brink; Leo Niedergeses; Frank Pe- 
troni; Ray Matthews; Edward J. Brink; 

John J. Neidert; Willis P. Jones; W. J. 
Beurlein; John K. Sevier; R. B. Ver- 

non; Louis J. Evers; Marion F. Evers; 
Leonard A. Fischer; R. G. Piovarcy; 
Ernest Niedergeses; Vincent Evers; 
Jimmy Rolling; Charles L. Rohling; 
Bernard L. Rohling; W. G. Gang; Am- 

brose Evers; C. P. Murray; Louis 
Kemp; Monroe Carroll: John J. Cun- 
ningham; William G. Gang, Jr.; 
George H. Campbell; John W, Rohling, 


The Most Honorable and Powerful Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article written by former 
President Harry S. Truman, appearing 
in the Washington Sunday Star of Jan- 
uary 20, 1957. 

As a former President, Hon. Harry S. 
Truman is one of the few living Ameri- 
cans who could write such an article 
based on actual experience: 

TRUMAN Views THe PRESIDENCY: “THe Most 
HONORABLE AND POWERFUL OFrice” 
(By Harry S. Truman) 

The Presidency of the United States fs one 
of the most unusual, most important, and 
least understood constitutional offices in the 
history of the world. 

The first 3 articles of the Constitution 
outline the 3 branches of the Government 
of this great Republic. Article I sets up 
the legislative branch and gives that branch 
certain powers and duties. Article Il sets 
up the executive branch and gives the Execu- 
tive certain powers and duties. Article IIT 
sets up the courts, creates a Chief Justice 
of the United States, and gives certain powers 
and duties to the courts. 

The Founding Fathers outlined the Presi- 
dency in article II of the Constitution, but 
they left a good many details vague. The 
office of the Chief Executive has grown with 
the progress of our Republic. It has glyen 
our Nation a means of meeting our greatest 
‘emergencies. And today it is one of the 
most important factors in determining 
whether we provide leadership for the free 
world. 

Now, If you take the powers of the Presi- 
dent as enumerated In articie II of the Con- 
stitution, and the duties that have been 
given to the President by the growth and 
development of our institutions, and add 
them up, you will conclude that the Presi- 
dent has the most difficult job in history. 


GIFT OF THE PEOPLE 


Tt is also the most honorable and powerful 
Office in the history of the world, and one of 
which every American should be proud— 
because the President is given his position 
by the voice of the people, and no emperor, 
king. or dictator in history ever rose to a 
position of such power and influence as this 
chosen spokesman of a free electorate. 

The President's job is really 5 or 6 jobs. 
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Now I want you to bear one thing in mind. 
As a former President of the United States, 
my sympathies are with the man who has to 
hold down these jobs. I may not agree with 
him politically, and I reserve the right to 
say whether he Is doing his work well or 
badly, but he still has my sympathy, because 
I know exactly what he is up against. 

One of the first of these jobs—and this 
one is enumerated in article II of the Con- 
stitution—is to take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed. This means the super- 
vision of the work of the entire executive 
branch—not only to enforce criminal laws 
through the Department of Justice, but to 
carry out all legislation, whether it applies 
to national defense, to public lands, to postal 
rates, to immigration, to rural electrification, 
or to any other subject. 

Such a Job of supervision fis a staggering 
one. No matter how much help the Presi- 
dent may have, and no matter how well 
organized the executive branch may be, he 
has to work to keep a firm grip on the policies 
of all executive agencies. 


HE HAS THE RESPONSIBILITY 


For, make no mistake about it, the Presi- 
dent has the ultimate responsibility for the 
conduct of the entire executive branch of 
the Government. That is what the Consti- 
tution says, and that is what it means. 

While the President can and must delegate 
certain of his executive functions, he can- 
not dodge the ultimate responsibility. In 
all the exccutive branch he is the only elected 
official, and he alone is responsible to the 
people. The members of his Cabinet, his 
staff, and his other executive officers owe 
their appointments to him, and their con- 
tinuance in office depends on his will, and his 
will alone. 

Congress can't make him keep them. If 
they are not responsive to his wishes, he can 
and ought to fire them. 

It is not a happy experience, but I had to 
fire several people in my time. If you have 
a heart and a grain of sympathy in your 
makeup, it is hard to do—but it must be 
done. 

This is very different from the so-called 
“cabinet” system of government, where the 
principal executive officers are elected of- 
ficials, and the prime minister or premier 
is the spokesman for the group. That sys- 
tem is government by a group or a com- 
mittee, and the chief executive is a sort of 
committee chairman. It is not the American 
system. 

The American President is not a chairman 
of the board, because his board or Cabinet 
owes its existence to him. He can never 
hide behind their skirts or escape responsi- 
bility because they refuse to back him up or 
refuse to go along with him. He always has 
the majority vote in the Cabinet. If they 
do not carry out his policies, they must resign 
or be fired. 

This does not mean that a member of the 
President’s Cabinet cannot disagree with 
him in Cabinet meetings. But when the 
President decides, his decision must be fol- 
lowed and carried out. 

The next job of the President—and this is 
also enumerated in the Constitution—is to 
be Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 

He appoints and commissions officers in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. -He has com- 
plete authority over the Armed Forces of the 
United States. He can place generals in 
command, and when !t is necessary he can 
take them out. And sometimes that is 
necessary. This is a very great responsibil- 
ity, and one that has to be considered very, 
very carefully. 

HE MAKES FOREIGN POLICY 


The third job I would like you to think 
about is the President's role in foreign affairs, 
He is the foreign policymaker of the Nation. 

The Constitution says he shall appoint 
Ambassadors with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and receive Ambassadors and 
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Ministers from foreign governments, Few 
of us fully appreciate what this means. 

Our Ambassadors are the personal agents 
of the President—his eyes and ears abroad. 
The Ambassadors of other countries cannot 
operate here unless they are approved by 
the President. 

To put it another way, the President 
“recognizes” foreign countries, diplomati- 
cally, and this is a great power and respon- 
sibility. 

The President is our foreign policymaker, 
also, because he negotiates treaties. The 
Constitution says he shall haye power to 
“make treaties” by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, 

In the days when the Constitution was 
young, George Washington tried to carry 
out this provision by going personally to the 
Senate with a proposed treaty and getting 
their advice and consent during his negotia- 
tions. The Senate said they couldn't act on 
things that way—they said they would have 
to appoint a committee and have them report 
back, and they couldn't work properly with 
the President sitting there. 

At this, George got indignant and left in 
a huff. So ever since, the President has nego- 
tiated the treaty first, and then submitted 
it to the Senate for approval. But he can 
make executive agreements with foreign 
countries and send epecial representatives 
without consulting anybody. Strong Presi- 
dents have always done these things. 

One of the by-products of the President's 
job as our foreign policymaker is that any 
utterance he makes on foreign affairs will be 
heard around the globe almost as soon as he 
makes it. 

The President has to be exceedingly care- 
ful about what he says. Whatever he says 
has both foreign and domestic repercussions, 
even if he only cusses out an unfair music 
critic. 

The foreign policy job of the President 
is enough for 1 man, without the other 2 
jobs I have described, the executive job 
and the command of the Armed Forces. But 
there is more to come—much more, 


THE LEGISLATIVE ROLE 


Turning again to the Constitution, there 
is the President's legislative job. The Con- 
stitution says that he shall from time to 
time give Congress information on the state 
of the Union and recommend measurés for 
their consideration. And of course he must 
approve the laws before they can become 
effective, unless Congress can muster a two- 
thirds vote over his veto. 

The Constitution has written the Presi- 
dent in as a vital and necessary party of 
the legislative process, and he is not supposed 
to stand back and be a “yes man” for Con- 
gress. He must fight for his legislation pro- 
gram. If he doesn't, he’s a weak executive, 

The function of recommending legislation 
is now broken down into several distinct 
tasks. In the first place there is the budget. 

The Congress has the purse strings all 
right; no revenue can be collected and no 
money can be spent unless the Congress says 
50 


All tax bills have to orginate in the House. 
All appropriation bills, by courtesy, originate 
in the House. They don’t have to; when I 
was in the Senate, we claimed we had the 
right to originate appropriation bills, but 
we never exercised it. 

But even though Congress has the purse 
strings, the President is responsible for 
spending the money appropriated, and he 
has to tell Congress how much the executive 
branch needs. This is the budget—and it 
goes to Congress every year in January, and 
the prosperity and welfare of the Nation de- 
pend, in great measure, on what is in it. 

A President must be familiar with the in- 
come and expenses of the Government of 
the United States, not in a vague, general 
way, but in detail. He has experts—the Bu- 
reau of the Budget—who keep him informed, 
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but It Is still necessary for the President to 
know what the national budget provides and 
why. It is a dificult subject, and it requires 
much work and mental application. 

In addition to the budget message, the 
President sends to Congress an annual mes- 
sage on the state of the Union, recommend- 
ing in broad terms the legislation he thinks 
necessary to keep the country running. 
Then there is the President's economic report 
required by the Employment Act of 1946—a 
very good law passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress—in which the President sets out what 
the economic situation of the country is 
likely to be, and the policies which should 
be followed to create full employment and to 
make business prosper. 

This fourth job of the President—the leg- 
islative job—does not stop with these three 
messages, There are special messages he 
sometimes sends to Congress, and then there 
is the whole job of getting the program 
through Congress. 

Usually this can best be done by working 
with the congressional leaders, but there are 
times when the President has to go before 
the country on radio or television and tell 
the people what he is trying to do—and put 
a firecracker under the House or Senate be- 
cause that body won't act. 

` NETO POWER IS IMPORTANT 

Then there is the veto power. I vetoed, 
I think, more bills than any President except 
Grover Cleveland and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
You will find that a President’s administra- 
tion is characterized as much by his vetoes 
of bad legislation as it is by the legislation 
he recommends and approves. I take a lot 
of satisfaction in some of my veto messages. 

Now comes the fifth Job of the President, 
and this is the job I got the most kick out 
of. The President is the head of his political 
party. 

You won't find this job mentioned in the 
Constitution. Political party leadership was 
the last thing the Constitution contem- 
plated. The Founding Fathers did not in- 
tend the election of the President to be 
mixed up in the hurly-burly of party poli- 
tics. But our two-party system, as it de- 
veloped, changed all that. 

The electoral college became a formality 
and the President came to be elected by the 
whole people. As a result, the President 
emerged as the man who had led his party 
to political victory, and who was expected 
to set its policies for the future. 

Through his policies and actions, the 
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that his party can run the National Gov- 
ernment better than the opposition. But at 
the same time, he must never forget that he 
is responsible to all the people in the Na- 
tion, regardless of party, and he must always 
think of the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. 

The President and the Vice President are 
the only officers elected from the United 
States at large, and as I have said time and 
time again, the President is the only lobbyist 
in Washington who looks after the interests 
of about 150 million people. The other 15 
million are able to hire people to go to Wash- 
ington to present their claims to Congress 
on any subject they choose. 

That is lobbying, and tt is a perfectly legl- 
timate function, and en exercise of the right 
of petition, But there are 150 million people 
who don't have any lobbyists. 

It is the business of the President to find 
out what is good for those 150 million people, 
and to act as the principal lobbyist in the 
Nation for thelr welfare and benefit. When 
a President does that, he is a good Presi- 
dent, 

The President cannot carry out his legisla- 
tive job and his political leadership without 
& lot of opposition. The Constitution makes 
the executive and the legislative separate and 
independent branches of the Government, 
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and as a result there Is a certain amount 
of conflict built into the Constitution. 

The separation of powers was not devised 
to promote efficiency in Government; it was 
devised to prevent absolutism or dictator- 
ship. It was devised to prevent executive 
dictatorship and congressional dictatorship. 
So a certain degree of struggle between the 
President and the Congress is natural, and a 
good thing. 

It is the duty of the President to see that 
the constitutional powers of the presidency 
are not infringed. Some elements in Con- 
gress are always trying to legislate him out 
of office, and make themselves an English 
legislative government, which is not what 
the Constitution provides at all. 


ANOTHER TOUGH JOB 


Now I come to the sixth job of the Presi- 
dent. The President is the social head of 
the Nation. 

A great many of the stuffed-shirt people 
like this very much. They think it is the 
finest thing in the world to be able to meet 
counts, princes, kings and queens, and other 
dignitaries of foreign countries. Of course, 
when distinguished guests of that kind come 
to the United States, the President is their 
host, and he is always a courteous host, and 
that is a vital part of our international re- 
lationships, 

The President gives 5 or 6 state dinners 
each year at the White House and holds sey- 
eral large receptions, and if you think it 
is a lot of fun to shake hands with 2,700 
people, whose names you can't even under- 
Stand when they are pronounced, I wish 
you could try it sometime. 

He holds diplomatic receptions, recep- 
tions for Congress, receptions for the Su- 
preme Court, and various other receptions; 
and I want to say to you that the wife of 
the President has a tremendous burden. 

The last year we were in the White House, 
Mrs, Truman shook hands with some 50,000 
People. I shook hands with 25,000, and 
dodged the rest, but she had to go ahead 
and do them all. However, the social end 
of the President's office is a necessary job 
and an important one. 

I have enumerated for you the 6 full- 
tlme jobs that 1 man has to fulfill, and 
there isn't any way in the world, under the 
Constitution of the United States, for him 
to get out of any of them. 

He must do them. He must do them, or 


they aren't done; and when they aren't done, _ 


it is just too bad for the country, 


Conserving Our Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER — 


OF KENTUCKY z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Conserving Our Water Re- 
sources,” which appeared in the January 
17, 1957, issue of the Hancock Clarion, 
of Hawesville, Ky.: 

CONSERVING OUR WATER RESOURCES 

We are at last becoming water conscious. 
President Eisenhower has been visiting the 
drought-stricken areas of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and other southwestern sections that have 
been severely hit by lack of rain during 
the past few”years, and is finding there the 
great need to conserve our water supply. 

The present soil bank system is serving 
to restore much of the water needs by the 
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building of lakes and ponds by the farmers 
all over the country. We in Hancoék Coun- 
ty are especially aware of this great improve- 
ment in our water supply, for many of our 
farmers are busy having ponds and lakes 
constructed to store a water supply to be 
used when seasonal rains are past and severe 
drought is present. 

In last week's issue of The Clarion we car- 
ried an article with pictures that will illus- 
trate what is being done to store water on 
the individual farms of the-county. Hugh 
Boutcher and his crew with their bulldozers 
are busy building these lakes and ponds and 
great good is being realized. 

But this individual water conservation is 
not enough. We have thousands of small 
streams throughout the country that are 
overfiowing during the rainy season and this 
water flows away, carrying with it much of 
our good topsoil that is gone forever. These 
small streams need to be harnessed with 
small reseryoirs, or larger oneg as the needs 
may be, and the surplus wa stored for 
use when rains cease. Not only will this 
conserve this water that otherwise would be 
lost for use, it would prevent much of the 
damage that occurs by the winter and sprin; 
floods that inundate the land. - 

This question of water conservation is 
one that is calling for our most urgent at- 
tention, A water resources bill was enact- 
ed at the last session of the 84th Congress 
that would have gone a long way to- meet 
this problem of small-stream water conser- 
vation by the Federal Government, but this 
bill was vetoed by the President. A similar 
bill has been introduced in the present Con- 
gress by Representative NatcHer, and it is 
hoped that it will be speedily passed by the 
Congress and that it will meet the approval 
of the President. 

This question of our water resources con- 
servation is too big a one for the individual 
States to handle, and to properly handle it 
the Federal Government must bear the brunt 
of the cost. It is a need not only by the 
individual farmer but for the benefit of all 
the people. Water is something that must 
be had, and with seasonal rains and then 
long periods of drought, some measure must 
be taken to give a sufficient supply at the 
times most needed. We have denuded our 
hillsides of its timber that in a large measure 
has caused much of the waste of our water 
supply and to a great extent the cause of 
much of the erosion of our soil. This ques- 
tion of water conservation must be met with 
a long-range program that will overcome the 
losses that have occurred. 

Hancock County in particular needs this 
smali-stream water conservation. With a 
number of small creeks bisecting the county, 
much damage is wrought during the rainy 
season by their overflows, and with a proper 
reservoir system this water could be har- 
nessed and stored for use during the dry sea- 
sons, and at the same time prevent the loss 
by the overflows, 

We want to commend the many farmers 
of Hancock County for their Individual water- 
conservation measures and for the lakes and 
ponds that they are constructing. They will 
be a source of great worth as will be realized 
in the future. 

This writer, having traveled through the 
West during the year 1955 and viewing for 
the first time the great stretches of desert 
lands parched and barren for lack of water, 
and observing how carefully the people in 
those sections ‘conserved every drop of water 
possible, we came home to realize that we, 
with our great water supplies, were neglectful 
of our bounteous gift. Our great rivers, of 
which Kentucky is so bountifully supplied, 
with their millions of acre-feet of water go- 
ing by our lands to the sea, carrying with 
it so much of our good topsoil that is being 
washed away by our neglect and carelessness, 
we have been brought to realize what waste- 
ful people we are, and how much those desert 
areas would drink up this great supply of 
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water and bring lavish production to thou- 
sands of acres now useless and of no value. 
The rich soil is there in these desert areas, 
but water is lacking to make it productive. 
We have the water in abundance but are not 
using it to the best advantage. 

More and more in our own area our farm- 
ers are beginning to irrigate their acres in a 
small way and it is paying off, and in the 
futue, with the proper conservation of our 
water supply, a greater irrigation project will 
come into being. Let us conserve our water 
supply and use it when the need is great. 


Tito, Since Poznan, Has Stood With 
Khrushchev; Will Ike Stand With 
Khrushchev, Too? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the old . 
adage is that a lie often repeated may be 
accepted as truth. This is the hope of 
Tito apologists in the White House and 
State Department. 

What Tito really is, is hard to gather 
from present releases planted from 
White House and State Department 
sources, 

Tito’s betrayal of Hungary is what we 
Americans can expect from Tito—for our 
$1 billion we gave him. 

Mr, Speaker, to prove my point, I in- 
clude with these remarks an article from 
the New Leader of January 7, 1957: 


SINCE POZNAN, Trro Has STOOD WITH 
KHRUSHCHEV 


(By Bogdan Raditsa) 

Milovan Djilas was correct in observing 
that the Hungarian revolution had revealed 
Marshal Tito’s “national communism” to 
be a mere “phase in the evolution and with- 
ering away of contemporary communism.” 
In Eastern Europe today, as Djilas pointed 
out, the struggle for national independence 
and the people’s struggle for democratic 
freedoms “are gradually becoming one” and 
the same struggle, which in the long run 
cannot be stopped. As this new struggle has 
unfolded in the last 3 months, the poli- 
tics of Tito'’s Yugoslav Commuist Party have 
become less and less relevant. For Tito's 
policy on Hungary revealed, in Djilas’ phrase 
“that Yugoslav national communism was 
unable in its foreign policy to depart from 
its narrow ideological and bureaucratic class 
interests.” In other words, the Hungarian 
events demonstrated that Tito cares more 
for his standing with the Soviet Communist 
ruling clique than with the East European 
masses rebelling for democratic socialism, 
national independence, and military neu- 
trality. ; 

What is surprising is that, since the irrele- 
vancy of Titoism to present conditions in 
Eastern Europe was demonstrated, even since 
the panicky arrest and secret trial of Djilas, 
United States policymakers appear to have 
drawn closer to Tito. They profess to see a 
new ideological weapon in his Pula speech 
ot November 11, even accepting its assertions 
that, while Soviet intervention was an 
“error,” the triumph of the Hungarian revo- 
lution would have been a “catastrophe.” 
‘Washington’s new respect for Tito is manl- 
fested not only in the invitation to him to 
visit the United States, but in the numerous 
officially inspired articles which assert that 
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the Hungarians went “too far too fast” and 
that “national communism” is the proper 
stage for the East European peoples at the 
present moment. 

How did a Republican administration 
come to regard Tito’s brand of bolshevism as 
its ultimate aim‘for Eastern Europe? The 
story begins with the visit of Secretary of 
Sthte John Foster Dulles to Tito’s Brioni re- 
treat some 14 months ago. It must have 
been quite a conference, to judge by Dulles’ 
pronouncements ever since. After the meet- 
ing on November 5, 1955, Dulles declared that 
“we arrived at the joitit accord that it is 
necessary to recognize the importance of the 
independence ‘of the East European coun- 
tries.” Tito smiled. When American news- 
papers interpreted this “accord” as a pledge 
by Tito to “free the satellites from Russia's 
iron grip,” the Yugoslav radio on November 
22 declared that “such stories” were “non- 
sense.” The broadcast went on to say that 
Americans had tried to “persuade the public 
that Yugoslavia had agreed to the proble- 
matical conception of changing the status 
of East European countries by force.” Al- 
though everyone knew that Dulles never had 
“force” in mind, the Yugoslav radio went on 
to say that “these fhterpretations are wrong 
and biased. * * * This was not discussed at 
Brioni and the question of the East European 
countries was not presented in this way.” 
Dulles was off for Duck Island in Lake On- 
tarlo, and the State Department refused 
comment, when reporters learned of the 
Yugoslav rebuke. 

Five months later, however, Mr. Dulles was 
claiming that the Soviet grip on Eastern 
Europe was weakening under the impact of 
Titoism. “The Secretary of State,” reported 
the New York Times of April 25, 1956, “sug- 
gested the possibility of a new United States 
approach to the captive countries of Eastern 
Europe, forecast last autumn when he visited 
President Tito at Brioni. The Yugoslav 
leader on that occasion contended that the 
West would do well to encourage other East- 
ern European countries to declare their na- 
tional independence of Moscow.” The Times 
account went on to speak of the “joint view” 
of Dulles and Tito on the future of the East 
European countries. 

At that time, Dulles may haye had some 
grounds for believing that Tito, as Djilas put 
it, had an important role to play at the 
beginning of the transition of Eastern Eu- 
rope countries to national communism. But 
the events in Eastern Europe since Poznan 
have made it clear that this transition has 
moved far past its opening stages; and Tito's 
policies since his Brioni-Yalta conferences 
with Khrushchev indicate that history has 
left him behind. Although Tito approved 
the transfer of power in Warsaw to Gomulka, 
he has had grave misgivings about the strug- 
gle of the Polish students and workers which 
made it possible. (Borba said that the Poz- 
nan strike was incited by reactionary and 
destructive forces.) 

In the Hungarian events, Tito’s ambiya- 
lence was all too plain. At Pula, Tito later 
claimed that he had met Hungarian Stalinist 
Erno Gerd accidentally at Yalta during his 
huddies with Khrushchev. But what sort 
of accident was the 10-day tour of Yugoslavia 
by Gerd, Janos Kadar, and other Hungarian 
Party leaders on the very eve of the Hun- 
garian uprising? It is clear, from a study 
of the Yugoslav and Hungarian Communist 
press of those days, that since the Yalta 
meeting Tito had given his full approval to 
Gerd, and was in fact trying to bolster him 
against the growing popular unrest. Gerd 
hoped—and Tito cooperated—that the pres- 
tige of Tito’s national communism would 
help him withstand the pressure in Hungary 
for the return of Imre Nagy. (The latter, 
by the way, is mistakenly termed a Titoist; 
because of his consistent advocacy of more 
consumer goods and greater peasant free- 
dom, the analogous is the purged Rus- 
sian Right-deviationist Alexei Rykov.) 
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Although Tito at first welcomed the ap- 
pointment of Nagy as Premier, he became 
suspicious once the revolution burst its na- 
tional Communist bounds. As a Communist 
dictator presiding over a police, one-party 
system, he must have been alarmed by Nagy’s 
promise of free elections and his revolution- 
ary coalition cabinet which included peasant 
representatives and Social Democrats. (It 
was, after all, the legalization of a democratic 
Socialist Party in Yugoslavia which Djilas 
had demanded and for which Djilas had been 
arrested.) On October 31, Tito closed the 
Yugosiav-Hungarian frontier, and Tito’s 
delegate to the United Nations, Joza Brilej, 
abstained on the Security Council resolution 
condemning the first Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. When Premier Nagy appealed for 
the protection of the United Nations on No- 
vember 1, Borba began to discern aFscists 
and reactionaries among the Hungarian 
rebels, and Brilej entered upon an elaborate 
stalling game designed to prevent the U. N. 
from acting in support of Nagy. During these 
very days, the United States State Depart- 
ment, apparently applying the maxims 
learned by Dulles from Tito at Brioni, as- 
sured the Soviet Government that the United 
States would not intervene in Hungary. 

We will probably never know the precise 
part played by Tito in the bogus November 
1-4 negotiations for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops conducted by the Soviet command 
with Nagy’s Defense Minister, Pal Maleter. 
But it is crystal clear from the record that 
Delegate Brilej was the leading spirit in post- 
poning U. N. discussion of Hungary until the 
conclusion of those negotiations. 

Tito was also quick to hall the puppet 
regime of Janos Kadar installed by Soviet 
tanks—if he did not actually have a part in 
its organization. (The latter possibility is 
indicated by official Yugoslav press agency 
comments on November 2-3 warning of 
rightwing elements and Fascist groups 
under Nagy.) 

Undoubtedly, Tito was embarrassed when 
Nagy, Geza Losonczy, Julia Rajk and the 
other supposed Hungarian Titoists sought 
asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy, especially 
when the Budapest Workers’ Council's lead- 
ers were advising them to stay there until 
the revolution could restore them to power. 
The release of the Nagy party, by agreement 
between Tito’s men and Kadar, bespeaks a 
ruthless duplicity, or else a naiveté which 
has hardly been common in Yugoslay Com- 


munist circles. Although Yugoslavia deliv- . 


ered a routine protest on the kidnapping of 
Nagy by Soviet security troops, Belgrade 
continued to support Kadar and the Soviet 
army behind him. 

Forced to choose between political democ- 
racy and Stalinist police repression. Tito 
rationalizes his choice of the latter by pre- 
tending that he can alter the character of 
the Soviet Communist leadership. Since his 
sojourn at Yalta, he has been staking his all 
on the triumph of the liberal Khrushchev 
over the Stalinist Molotov. Subjectively, 
this ts exciting political manipulation—to 
Tito’s American admirers as well as to the 
marshal himself. Objectively, however, Ti- 
to's adherence to pre-1956-style bolshevism 
has not even served the ends of national 
communism, His espousal of Khrushchey 
does not jibe with the hatred of the latter 
on the part of pro-Gomulka Poles, who de- 
test Khrushchey’s anti-Semitism no less 
than his crude chauvinism. Furthermore, 
Tito’s capitulation to Khrushchev and Gerd 
at Yalta may have prevented Nagy from 
coming to power in Hungary without blood- 
shed. Finally, there can be no doubt that 
Belgrad's ambiguous attitude in the decisive 
days of the revolution worked to impose 
what Tito knows to be outright Soviet mili- 
tary occupation on Hungary. The feeble 
polemics which Tito and his group now con- 
duct with Moscow do not alter these facts. 

Nor can editorials in Borba alter the fact 
that, under the pressure of the Polish peo- 
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ple, Gomulka has gone farther in 10 weeks 
toward liberalizing his regime than Tito went 
in 8 years after his break with Stalin. The 
greater freedom for the press and for work- 
ers’ and students’ rallies, the partial choice 
of candidates in the coming election, the 
new religious liberty (Cardinal Wyszynski 
broadcast a Christmas message on the Polish 
state radio; Cardinal Stepinac is still in a 
Yugoslav jail), the abolition of compulsory 
delivery quotas for peasants, the cuts in the 
Communist bureaucracy and the wages of 
state officlals—all these measures by Go- 
mulka make Tito a back number even in the 
rolls of national communism. 

Is this back number, then, to be the polit- 
ical mentor of the world's most powerful de- 
mocracy, at a moment when strikes and stu- 
dent demonstrations in the Soviet Union it- 
self are showing the truly international 
character of the east European democratic 
revolution? When that revolution reaches 
high tide, Tito will stand with Khrushchev— 
as he has stood ever since the Poznan strike. 
Will Dulles stand with Khrushchev, too? 


e 


This Is No Time for Mr. Dulles To Be 
Leading Us to Brinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “This Is No Time for Mr. Dulles 
To Be Leading Us to Brinks,” which 
appeared in the January 17, 1957, issue 
of the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.; 

Tuts Is No Time For Mr, DULLES To Be 

Leapine Us To Brinks 

There could probably be no worse spokes- 
man for the President's Middle East message 
than Secretary of State Dulles. Mr. Dulles 
must appear before a predominantly Demo- 
cratic Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to plead for a plan which is in essence the 
Truman doctrine aş administered by Dean 
Acheson. Many of these same Senators have 
not forgotten the merciless heckling Mr. 
Acheson received under similar circum- 
stances. Nor have they forgotten the pious 
Republican claims that the errors, extrava- 
gance and softness of Truman and Acheson 
brought about most of the world’s ills. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower is asking for even 
more standby power to be used more secre- 
tively, than Truman and Acheson ever asked 
for or got. And Mr. Dulles, who less than 
6 months ago saw no crisis In the Middle 
East and no possible interruption to the 
Republican chant of peace, peace, peace, 
must explain to Congress what the need is 
and how it came into being. 

Such a situation is never easy. Any Secre- 
tary of State must expect not only honest 
and well-informed questioning but consider- 
able political sniping and irrational hos- 
tility. The brilliantly articulate Dean 
Acheson could not cope with these hearings 
and frequently allowed impatience and even 
& seeming intellectual disdain to cloud ex- 
positions that were otherwise models of 
Clarity. Mr. Dulles is impatient and dis- 
dainful, but he has not the virtues of these 
faults. 

He seems to suffer from an almost complete 
inability to communicate his thoughts in 
simple terms or convincing arguments. The 
President asked Congress for prompt action 
in a rapidly worsening situation and, by his 
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own timing of the message, gave it priority - 


Over all other legislative requirements. But 
Mr. Dulles slows down this gallop to a crawl 
by saying that Congress “should move with 
all rapidity consistent with a thorough ex- 
amination” of the proposal and even added 
that “Congress should not be stampeded.” 

Now Mr. Dulles, his voice rising to shriller 
notes, warns the Senators that there is “a 
very great likelihood” that American boys 
may be fighting in the Middle East before 
long unless the President's plan is approved. 
If this isn't calculated to stampede Congress 
into thoughtless action, how does Mr. Dulles 
think stampedes are started? 

We happen to think Congress must and 
Probably will pass both phases of the Presi- 
dent's proposal, Constitutionally, the Pres- 
ident does not need congressional authority 
to use troops in any emergency. But he put 
himself in a dilemma by asking Congress for 
& joint resolution on the defense of Formosa 
when it appeared possible we might be forced 
into some action with the Chinese over the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu, Having asked 
Congress to support him there, where he had 
a clear right to use Presidential authority, he 
created a precedent that Congress will be 
reluctant to pass over. 

His proposal for the Middle East is in part 
an attempt to shed that precedent although 
Mr. Eisenhower weakened his own argument 
by a prompt offer to consult with Congress 
“hour by hour” if need be. History has 
shown that this is not the ideal way to react 
swiftly in an emergency. 

Mr. Bisenhower should have the authority 
he needs, both as to troops and as to the dis- 
Position of funds in the Middle East. But 
his lieutenant, Mr. Dulles, seems incapable 
ef conveying a sense of urgency except by 
Means of threats, or of explaining the mé- 
chanics of the policy as it applies to funds 
previously appropriated for economic assist- 
ance. The Senators may possibly be right 
in asking that new appropriations be further 
debated, but it should not have been too 
difficult to win their consent to spending 
money already available. 

The President must by now have realized 
A fact he has previously encountered in Mr. 
Dulles’s dealings with Congress and the press. 
He must see that his prestige will have to be 
brought to bear directly, not filtered through 
the cloudy mesh of Mr. Dulles’s presenta- 
tions. The President has done better as his 
own Secretary of State than the officeholder 
has. He had better continue in the dual 
Tole at least until this difficult and contro- 
versial program haa passed its congressional 
hurdies. This is no time for Mr. Dulles to 
lead Congress and the Nation to any more 
brinks. 


Russian Science Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important facts of this coun- 
try’s existence today and in the future 
is the little-publicized rivalry between 
this country and the Soviet Union over 
training scientists and technicians. 

The Russian program to transform 
from an agricultural nation into a scien- 
tific and industrial power is often over- 
looked. But in the long run, these plans 
to gain technical domination of the 
world can be as dangerous to our coun- 
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try’s future as their military and politi- 
cal ambitions. It is well that we be 
reminded from time to time of the her- 
cülean scientific efforts being made by 
the Soviets, in the hope that it will spur 
us on to greater achievements along 
these lines. 

One such reminder has come from the 
pen of a gifted young writer, Howard 
Simons, who has written a firsthand ac- 
count of his findings in Russia in the 
December 1, 1956, Science News Letter. 
Writing with keen insight and percep- 
tive comment, he has presented what I 
consider one of the best short analyses 
of recent Russian scientific efforts. 

I was particularly interested in his 
statements that “the top Red scientists 
are equally as good as ours—Russian 
science—may very well mean the bal- 
ance of power in the cold war. Twice 
as many students in science fields are 
being graduated in Russia as in the 
United States.” g 

There is food for thought for all of us 
in those statements and also in Mr. 
Simons’ description of Russian methods 
of giving the scientist increased stature 
in his country. We in this country 
might well give serious consideration to 
such actions in order to encourage more 
of our young people to become scientists. 

In: order that all Members may have 
an opportunity to read these articles and 
gain a clearer picture of Russia’s scien- 
tific activities today, I am inserting ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Simons’ fine stories: 
RUSSIAN SCIENCE Topay—Sovirr PLANNING 

TECHNICAL DOMINATION OF WORLD, WRITER 

CONCLUDES AFTER FIRSTHAND EXAMINA- 

TION OF RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC EFFORTS IN 

SucH FIELDS AS ATOMIC POWER, EDUCATION, 

AND TRANSLATION 

(By Howard Simons) 

Russia is determined to be the world's 
leading scientific and technological power. 

There can be no doubt in the western 
mind that Soviet scientists and politicians 
are currently engaged in a well-oiled and 
well-designed program to wrest the world 
leadefship from the United States. 

To achieve this goal, Red scientists are 
today employing the same tactics in the feld 
of science that the Red army found so suc- 
cessful on the field of battle—mass attack. 

The emphasis on mass attack can be 
found in every area vital to transforming a 
huge agricultural nation into the No. 1 scien- 
tific and industrial nation. 

It is evident in the current Soviet scien- 
tific education program, in which the Reds 
are mass producing scientists in much the 
same manner as we mass produce toasters, 

It is evident in their atomic-energy efforts, 
where they have already built the world's 
largest atom smasher and are working on 
plans for an accelerator five times its size. 

It is evident in the dissemination of scien- 
tifie information to Russian scientists, in 
which the Soviet Union today is the world's 
largest dealer in translated texts. 

It is evident in those fields of inventive 
genius displayed to western observers, such 
as the TU-104 jet passenger airplane, cur- 
rently the world’s best. 

All this points to the fact that Russia is 
on the move scientifically and at a rapid 
rate. a 

The character of Russian science and the 
role of the scientist in Russia today is very 
different from what it was 5 years ago. 
Much has changed since the death of Stalin, 
But not all. 

There are still areas considered sensitive 
and scientists who are “on vacation,” “too 
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busy” or “ill” when a western correspondent 
asks to interview them. 

However, today the Russian scientist has 
greater freedom than at any time since the 
1930's. He is often free to talk with news- 
papermen and certainly with his Western 
World colleagues. 

More and more Russian scientists are 
going abroad to international scientific 
meetings and this reporter found that still 
more will be traveling in the future. West- 
ern scientists are welcome when they visit 
the Soviet Union. 

The Russians are eager to exchange in- 
formation with the West and, in many 
cases, but not all, stand to gain more than 
they give. They will reveal to the free world 
only what they want to reveal. 

The top Red scientists are equally as good 
as ours. Fheir younger scientists are well- 
trained and ingrained with the spirit of 
their elders to transform the Red giant into 
a scientifie mammoth. ` 

As & reward, the scientists today are bet- 
ter paid than most workers and certainly 
better paid than the other professionals, 
such as lawyers and medical doctors. They 
enjoy certain rights and privileges accorded 
those high up in the Government. Even the 
emphasis on Communist Party doctrine as 
it applies to the various fields of science has 
been watered down to a great degree in the 
last few years. 

Russian science is being pushed across the 
spectrum of scientific endeavor all along 
the front from atomic energy to zoology. 

It may very well mean the balance of 
power in the cold war. 


TRAINING MANY SCIENTISTS 


Twice as many students in science fields 
are being graduated in Russia as in the 
United States. 

However, like the United States, Russia 
has a current scientific manpower shortage, 
although it is néver quite phrased in these 
terms. 

The president of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U. S. S. R., when asked by Science 
Service whether Russia has a shortage of 
trained scientists, answered, “In the Soviet 
Union the development of the production 
forces is going on at such a rapid rate that 
we never feel we have an overproduction of 
scientists.” 

This answer is significant because it con- 
tains the essence of three prime factors now 
vitally important to modern Russia. 

1. The Russians are convinced that scien- 
tific manpower is the keystone to their well- 
designed p; to wrest the world’s scien- 
tific leadership from the United States. 

2. Scientific manpower in the Soviet Union 
is being produced, in terms equal to Ameri- 
can production of automobiles. 

3. The scientist has gained equal stature 
with the politician in Russia. This has been 
brought about by the drive to transform an 
agricultural nation into a scientific and in- 
dustrial power. 

It is already evident to Western observers 
that the Russians are pulling ahead in sheer 
numbers of science students trained. 

The Reds begin training their young for 
careers in science at 7 years of age, when they 
first enter elementary school. In the pri- 
mary grades, 30 percent of a youngster's 
study isin science. In the secondary schools, 
it is 40 percent of the curriculum. 

The battle for the scientific minds of 
Russia's young people is beginning to pay off 
handsomely. Last year, for example, the 
Russians graduated 63,000 engineers, com- 
pared to 30,000 graduated only 3 years before 
in 1952. (In this same period the number 
of engineers graduated from American col- 
leges and universities fell from 30,000 to 
23,000.) 

The Russians have the world's largest fac- 
tory for the mass production of scientific 
manpower, This is the new Moscow sky- 
scraper, the University of Moscow. A show- 
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place for foreign tourists and Russians visit- 
ing this capital city, the 32-story structure 
is devoted solely to the teaching of science. 

Opened in 1953, the “city within a city” 
as actually a complex of 27 basic buildings 
and 10 service buildings. 

It has 1,693 laboratories, 21 auditoriums, 
141 recitation rooms, 6,000 rooms for living 
quarters and a library of 1,200,000 volumes. 
More than 9,000 undergraduates attend 
science classes in this huge science training 
center. They are taught by a faculty num- 
bering 2,300. 

At present the United States still has more 
living scientists than does Russia. As of 
1955, there were 1,536,000 graduates in all sci- 
entific fields with at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree in the United States. There were 1,158,- 
000 Russian science graduates with an equiv- 

nt di e. 
ure Seats should be mentioned, however. 
When a Russian chemistry student graduates 
from the University of Moscow, for instance, 
he or she must accept a job where told and 
hold it for at least 3 years. 

More often than not, a Russian scientist 
or engineer can be found working as & scien- 
tist or engineer for life. 

The same is not as true in the United 
States, where often a scientist or engineer en- 
ters the business side of his profession or 
works at something other than his trained 
profession. 

SCIENCE IS TRANSLATED 

The world’s largest dealer in translated 
scientific texts today is Russia. 

By hand, and experimentally by machine, 
the Russiaps are grinding out more infor- 
mation on everybody else's scientific work 
than any other country. 

This means that the Russian scientists, 
more than any other scientist, has access to 
what his counterparts are doing throughout 
the world. 

To provide this scientific service for its sci- 
entists, Russia maintains a permanent army 
of 1,800 translators, abstractors, and pub- 
lishers. This staff is reinforced by more than 
13,000 professional engineers and scientists 
throughout the Soviet Union who act as part- 
time translators and abstractors in special- 
ized fields of science. 

The headquarters for this mass attack on 
the world’s scientific literature is housed in 
a drab and bare building in what was once ip 
peasant village and is now a slum area 
Moscow. It is known as the All-Union Insti- 
tute of Scientific and Technological Infor- 
mation. 

Run by the Academy of Sciences of the 
U. 8. S. R., the institute was established only 
3 years ago. It is headed by Dr. D. Yu Panov, 
a mathematician and a recent visitor to the 
United States. 

The main job of the institute’s staff is to 
abstract scientific papers and translate them 
into Russian. These abstracts are published 
in 13 abstract journals. To gain some idea of 
Just how big a job the Russians are doing in 
this field, last year the institute's journals 
contained 400,000 abstracts. 

These abstracts were culled from more 
than 10,000 journals originating in 80 differ- 
ent countries. 

In addition to abstracts of work in prog- 
Tress, new book reviews, patents and disserta- 
tions are also carried in the journals. 

The Russians also have what they call ex- 
press journals, designed to get vital infor- 
mation to Industry in 2 to 3 weeks after the 
foreign publication has been received at the 
institute. 

But abstracting and translating the papers 
of foreign scientists for the abstract journals 
is not the only work of the institute staff. 

They also provide Russian scientists with 
the complete translation of any scientific 
paper in any language on request. The in- 
stitute also publishes technical foreign dic- 
tionaries, such as English-Russian and Chi- 
nese-Russian, 3 
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One of the big efforts of the institute is 
the work on a translating machine that, Dr. 
Panov said, has already been used to trans- 


“late one complete scientific text from Eng- 


lish into Russian. 

The Russian automatic translator is simi- 
lar to those being tested in the United States. 
‘The Russian machine uses an electronic com- 
puter as its main working part. 

Satisfied with the results to date, Dr. Pa- 
nov sald that his staff is now engaged in 
experimenting with machines for translat- 
ing Japanese, Chinese, and German into 
Russian. > 

It is the ultimate hope of the Russian 
scientists to perfect a machine that will be 
able to translate from one language into 
another using Russian as the mediunr. 

The chief object of the institute is to keep 
Soviet scientific workers abreast of the main 
branches of learning in all countries of the 
world, 


FIRST ATOMIC SHIP 


The first Russian ship to be powered by 
atomic energy is on shorings at a Leningrad 
shipbuilding yard, It will be an atomic ice- 
breaker. 

In addition to making hydrogen and 
atomic bombs, the Russians also have an 
ambitious program for using the atom 
peacefully. Their plans, and no one knows 
for sure where Russian plans end and build- 
ing begins, call for atomic energy to power 
turbines, ships, locomotives, and airplanes. 

The weight of the Reds’ atomic. efort 
seems to be in the field of transportation. 
The atomic icebreaker will be the first con- 
erete product of this push. 

The icebreaker’s nuclear reactor will be 
a boiling water reactor and have a thermal 
power of 200,600 kilowatts. This is the equal 
of a new atomic powerplant for electricity 
that the Russians are now building in the 
Urals. 

The ship's engines will be 40,000 horse- 
power. The ship is 440 feet long, and 87 feet 
wide, and displaces 16,000 tons. 

Capable of sailing for 2 to 3 years without 
refueling, the icebreaker will be used as a 
mother ship for convoys plowing through 
northern polar waters. It can travel at a 
speed of 22 knots and the Russians figure 
that at maximum speed it will use only 2 
grams of nuclear fuel a day. 

At the Institute for Research on Transport 
Problems, where most of the work on atom- 
powered vehicles is being carried out, scien- 
tists say that atomic engines can also be used 
for tankers and cargo ships. They are cur- 
rently experimenting with coupling atomic 
fuel and gas turbines to power their seacraft 

The Russians are also interested in atomic 
airplanes and locomotives and have done a 
good deal of the necessary paperwork on 
plans for both. 


. . . . . 


The Russians have concentrated on build- 
ing reactors for power stations, rather than 
experimenting with several different types of 
nuclear reactors to find the best one, as the 
United States has done. This is explained 
because the United States is considered a 
have nation with economical sources of 
power for its needs. Russia, on the other 
hand, has wide gaps in her power resources 
and, at the same time, suffers from expensive 
power in several important areas particu- 
larly in the Urals and Siberia. 

By 1960 the Russians hope to be generating 
from 2,000 to 2,500 megawatts (mw) of elec- 
tricity from atomic powerplants, 

, LARGEST ATOM SMASHER 


Atomic physicists in Russia already have 
the world’s largest atom smasher and are now 
beginning work on one five times bigger. 

If there was much doubt about the com- 
petence of the Soviet theoretical physicist, 
most of it has been dispelled in the past 
few years, American scientists have come 
away from Russia and from scientific meet- 
ings in the United States and elsewhere with 
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a good deal of respect for the experimental 
work in atomic physics now going on behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

This was made quite evident at the Geneva 
Atoms for Peace Conference last year, and 
even more sharply by the paper given at 
Harwell in England by Dr. I. V. Kurchatov 
when he startled Western scientists by re- 
vealing details of Soviet experiments on 
thermonuclear reactions still under secrecy 
wraps in the United States and Britain. 

Recently Russia's spanking new atomic 
village was put on display for members of 
the press representing the West. The village 
is considered to be one of the world’s major 
nuclear research centers. 

It is here that the world's largest proton 
synchrotron is housed. This high-energy 
machine is capable of accelerating particles 
to energies of 10 Bev (10 billion electron 
volts). It is scheduled to go into operation 
by the middle of 1957. 

The atomic village is also the headquarters 
for the Joint Institute of Nuclear Research 
set up for 11 members of the Communist 
bloc, including Russia. It will be here that 
scientists from Communist China, Albania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, East Germany, North 
Korea, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, 
and Czechoslovakia will receive whatever 
atomic information the Russians wish to 
hand out. 

Not satisfied with having a 10 Bev machine, 
the Russians are already planning to build a 
50 Bev machine. 

One of the scientists engaged in the devel- 
opment of the projected 50 Bey atom smasher 
told Science Service that work has already 
started on a 7 Bev model of the larger ma- 
chine. 

He cautioned, however, that the cost in- 
vaived in building the giant accelerator is 
enormous and at present prohibitive. This 
seems surprising, for Russian scientists ap- 
pear to most Western observers to possess a 
blank check for their undertakings. 

He also said that the Russian high-energy 
physicists had not discovered any antipar- 
ticles to date, as have their American coun- 
terparts, particularly scientists working with 
the bevatron at the University of Cailfornia 
at Berkeley. 

Atomic physics, both practical and theo- 
retical, is playing a more and more important 
role in Russian science. Every physics un- 
dergraduate, for example, regardless of his 
or her specialty, is required to take a course 
in nuclear physics. 

The Russians are also very propaganda con- 
scious about the atom for their own people. 
They have established a rather comprehen- 
sive atomic display at the permanent All- 
Union Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
on the outskirts of Moscow. 

Here, any Russian or tourist from abroad 
can get a short, but impressive look at Rus- 
sia’s peaceful atomic energy werk. 

On display are all the gadgets associated 
with uranium prospecting, models of ura- 
nium refining, samples of ore, protective 
clothing and devices used in atomic energy 
plants, and models of the atomic Icebreaker 
the Reds are building and of a 200,000 kilo- 
watt atomic powerplant. 


Satellite Struggle for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the Members to a 
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recent Elks magazine article entitled 
“Satellite Struggle for Freedom,” with 
the subtitle “Slovakia Underground 
Makes Long-Range Plans To Oust the 
Soviets.” 2 

The article, by Bruno Shaw, tells the 
story of the Slovak underground so inti- 
mately connected with the National 
Committee for Liberation of Slovakia, 
headed by Dr. V. Stefan Krajcovic ‘here 
in Washington, D. C., whose valiant 
fight is greatly appreciated by his friends 
as well as dreaded by his enemies. 


Since I am convinced that the Soviet 
empire is indeed crumbling and know also 
that both Dr. Krajcovic and Dr. Lukats, 
mentioned in that article, have the 
answer as to how to beat back the Soviet 
world domination, I am certain that all 
Members want to join with me in ex- 
pressing good wishes for an early suc- 
cess and realization of the aspirations for 
freedom and independence of a demo- 
cratic Slovakia. 

The article follows: 


[From the Elks magazine for January 1957] 


SATELLITE STRUCGLE FOR FreepoM—SLovaKIa 
UNDERGROUND MAKES LONG-RANGE PLANS TO 
OUST THE Soviets 

(By Bruno Shaw) 

The hurricane of revolution that battered 
at the Soviet Iron Curtain during October 
and November took some people of the free 
world by surprise because of their belief 
following the repudiation of Stalin by the 
current Soviet rulers that there was indeed 
to be a “new Soviet look” and that all was 
serene between the Soviet Government and 
its satellites. 

However, while the outside world was being 
entertained with the antics of the traveling 
troup of Communist good will merchants 
headed by Bulganin and Khrushchev on 
their tour of the Middle East and Far East 
countries the people of the satellite nations 
were really seething with revolt against the 
Soviet oppression. 

Starved and exploited for years for the 
Greater glory of the Soviet Union, the people 
of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and the Ukraine in Russia itself, have 
been working and planning underground for 
their ultimate liberation, 

In October, an explosion took place in 
Poland. It was independently Communist, 
not anti-Communist, in nature, and was sup- 
Ported by Yugoslavia and Red China. For 
the first time since the end of World War II 
the Soviet Union found itself in a dilemma 
which, no matter what action it took, was 
bound to spell trouble. 

When the inevitable trouble came—the 
anti-Communist revolt in Hungary—the 
masters of the Soviet Union, in-rage and 
fright at the possible disintegration of their 

pean empire and their plans for world 
domination, reacted with animal fury, mas- 
sive power, and the madness of persons 

Possessed by demons. The slaughter of in- 

nocent men, women, and children of Hun- 

gary by the butchers of .the Kremlin is now 

. What remains to be seen is whether 
the people of the satellite countries have 
been subdued by it, or whether the smolder- 
ing embers of their wrath will yet burn away 
the bonds by which they are unwillingly 
bound to Moscow. 

Reports from inside the satellite countries 
indicate that their people, despite 10 years 
of murderous domination by the Kremlin, 
have never given up their will for freedom. 
And that, even in the face of the monstrous 
murder of defenseless thousands of Hun- 
Garians by Soviet assassins armed with mas- 
sive weapons last November, the people of 
these tiny nations would have us know that 
they, too, “have not yet begun to fight.” 
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Let us consider the case of Slovakia. An 
interesting story comes from the current 
files of the National Committee for the Lib- 
eration of Slovakia with headquarters in 
Washington, D. ©. Most of it, however, was 
secured directly in response to a question- 
naire submitted by me to underground 
agents in Slovakia through Dr. V. Stefan 
Krajcovic, chairman of the national com- 
mittee. Watching Dr. Krajcovic’s whirlwind 
activities in Washington, and checking up 
on him elsewhere throughout the country 
as he flits from New York to California lec- 
turing, exhorting, explaining—in his fight 
for a free Slovakia—it is not difficult to 
gather the impression that he must be 5 or 
6 men all in different places at the same 
time, and not merely just one. 

Reliable information from the satellite 
undergrounds reveals that the Poznan 
(Poland) riots last June set off a chain re- 
action through all the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. “We want bread,” and “Down with 
the Russians," slogans openly and defiantly 
shouted on the streets of Poznan, brought 
answering echoes throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope. It was almost as though an unseen 
hand had turned up, simultaneously, the 
finames under simmering revolutionary pots 
everywhere behind the Iron Curtain. 

One month later the operations of the 
giant Huko steel combine in eastern Slo- 
vakia were seriously threatened. Its 10,000 
employees, in rebellion against repression 
and intimidation by Communist militia and 
Communist fellow workers, broke into open 
riots. There was shooting in which many 
on beth sides were felled. 

In the coal region of Moravska Ostrava in 
the neighboring province of Moravia, the 
miners adopted a plan of deliberate absen- 
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production. While the reverberations of the 
Poznan riots still echoed throughout Eastern 
Europe, a record of 32 percent absenteeism 
was set in these all-important hard-coal 
mines in central Czechoslovakia. 

In the streets of the industrial city of 
Zilina, in northern Slovakia, anti-COmmu- 
nist workers fought an armed pro-Commu- 
nist workers militia, with great numbers of 
casualties on both sides. A workers’ upris- 
ing in Zlin, Moravia, seemed imminent. A 
thousand Red security troops were rushed 
there from Brno, the Moravian capital, to 
hold that tense situation under control. 

Arrests of hundreds of workers took place 
in the following weeks throughout Moravia 
and Slovakia. In an effort to stem the wide- 
spread unrest without using strong-arm 
methods, leaflets signed jointly by President 
Antonin Zapotocky and Premier Wiliam 
Siroky, promising workers lower prices of 
consumer goods, more and better supplies 
of food, and an easing of governmental re- 
strictions, were distributed throughout 
Czechoslovakia’s industrial areas. 

The wave of revolt reached way down to 
the bottom of the industrial barrel, to work- 
ers in the forced labor camps. In an almost 
incredible demonstration of strength against 
overwhelming odds, slave laborers in Jachy- 
moy uranium mine camp No. 12, overpow- 
ered their Communist guards, broke out of 
their stockade, and fought their way right 
up to the approaches of the German-Czech 
border where, at Cheb, they were finally out- 
numbered, surrounded, and captured. Some 
2,000 of the miners were transferred to a 
punishment compound where many of them 
died, deliberately starved to death by their 
Communist captors. 

News of uprising anywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain travels like wildfire thorughout the 
length and breadth of the satellite world. 
Denied access to radio or the press in Com-~- 
munist-controlled areas, the word spreads 
instantaneously nonetheless. The secret of 
how, but not who, is as well known to the 
Communist authorities as it is to the man 
in the street; by the underground, made up 
of men and women patriots in every walk of 
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life, dedicated to the extirpation of commu- 
nism and to the restoration of their personal 
and national freedom. 

The Poznan riots were not the first by any 
Means of the sporadic rebellions against 
Communist authority behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Those demonstrations, and the pre- 
vious street fights against Communist armed 
troops In East Germany, were only more pub- 
licized than most others. One that deserved 
worldwide attention, but got practically none 
at all, was that which took place just 2 years 
ago, and about which this indeed may now 
be the first public acknowledgment, 

On October 6, 1954, in the valley of Hron, 
in central Slovakia, the wheels of industry 
were halted by simultaneous action on the 
part of the workers in protest against Com- 
munist oppression. Within a matter of 
hours, all factories in the area became idle. 
A message written in invisible ink and sent 
in January 1955 to Dr. Krajcovic in Wash- 
ington, brought news of the event and what 
happened to the workers as a result. Many 
of them, as the letter indicated, fled into the 
hills and organized a guerrilla band. The 
message itself, translated directly from the 
Slovakian vernacular, said: 

“The Prague government bums called Rus- 
sian Communists in to help them subdue us. 
They brought Russians in from Moskovec (a 
city in Hungary) In a strength of one whole 
division of Bolsheviks, and our valley of 
Hron is occupied by them up to this day. We 
are safe and our commander is the partisan 
Captain Riecansky. We fight, and we re- 
main with greetings from the Slovak nation.” 
It was signed with the name of the courier, 
now a member of the Slovak underground 
guerrilla forces. 

Was the revolt in the Hron Valley a gal- 
lant, but merely an impetuous action, from 
which no genuine gains against the Com- 
munists might be had? Not according to 
subsequent underground reports from that 
area. Beginning late last year, dispatches 
from central Slovakia read thus: 

“Slovak guerrillas conducting extensive 
raids in industrial areas of the Hron Val- 
ley. Trains wrecked. Red military oper- 
ations delayed. € 

“In the region of Stropkov, there has 
been a pitched battle between Slovak and 
Ukraine guerrillas against Red army forces 
at the U. S. S. R. boundary. Our guerrillas 
hide by day, and attack them in the moun- 
tains by night. 

“In the village of Jamnik our partisans 
broke into the police station and killed the 
members of the Red police force at that 
central headquarters. 

“During celebration of the opening of 
a new railroad tunnel at Ruzin, our parti- 
sans burned a warehouse filled with Com- 
munist supplies, and killed the village com- 
missar,” 7 


In March of this year: “Partisans blew 
up the Arpad flour mill ‘at Nitra. This 
prevented, or at least delayed, the ship- 
ment of a hundred carloads of flour to 
Communist Russia.” 

“A Red Army supply train was wrecked 
by partisans between Sutovo and Krpelany, 
in Slovakia, A large quantity of the weap- 
ons was taken by our guerrillas.” 

During the 20th conference of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party held on March 29 
and 30, 1956, Minister of the Interior Ru- 
dolph Barak declared that resistance to 
the Communist regime had cost the gov- 
ernment an estimated 380 million kronen 
a year in sabotage and other damage. 
Translated into United States money, that 
represents a tidy sum, about $75 million 
annually. 

They wonder, too, about what will hap- 
pen to the new generation of children, now 
between the ages of 4 and 10, who are 
encouraged to report to Communist agents 
at school whatever goes on at home, and in 
front of whom parents have to be careful 
of every word they speak, Will they grow 
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up indoctrinated by political brainwashing 
to believe in the paradox that Communist 
slavery means democracy, and that true 
democracy means imperialist oppression? 

Take the case of 11-year-old Sonje, who 
only a few weeks ago was brought by her 
escapee mother to Munich, Germany, and 
queried there, in response to my question- 
naire, by Dr. Stefan G. Lukats, vice chair- 
man of the Nationalist Committee of Lib- 
eration for Slovakia: 

“Question. What grade were you in, in 
Slovakia? 

“Answer. In the fifth grade. 

“Question. Were you a Pioneer? 
Communist children’s brigade.) 

“Answer. Oh, yes. We wore “black skirts, 
white blouses, and a red Pioneer scarf. 

“Question. Did you like the Russians? 

“Answer. Oh, yes. I like the Russians be- 
cause they liberated us. 

“Question. Did you learn about Lenin? 

“Answer. Of. course. We learned that 
Lenin still lives and will continue to live. 
But I don’t think that can be true because 
he is already dead. 

“Question. Who do you think is the great- 
est and most powerful man in the world? 

“Answer. The greatest and most powerful 
man in the world is President Bulganin of 
Russia. 

“Question. Have you learned about Stalin? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Would you like to sing us a nice 
song? 

“Answer. Oh, yes. May I sing. a Russian 
one that I learned in school?” 

Children of kindergarten and primary 
school age, shut off from intellectual con- 
tact with the free world, and immunized 
against thinking for themselves in later life, 
may well grow up to become the kind of 
literate and scientific robots the Communist 
state needs for its perpetuation. The 64,000 
kronen question is however, whether there 
are still enough adults who dare to try to 
counteract their children’s schooling. And 
whether there are enough older students in 
the colleges and universities who remember 
what individual and national freedom means, 
and who have sufficient faith in it to wage an 
unceasing battle for its return. The student 
revolt that took place in Slovakia in the 
spring of this year gives hope that, even after 
7 years of Communist thought control, this 
vital force is still much alive. 

The Majales, an annual student festival 
in CzecHoslovakia since time immemorial, 
until the Communists moved in, was per- 
mitted to resume last April after having been 
forbidden for the past 7 years. It was 
thought by the Ministry of Culture that after 
7 years of exposure to Marxism and Leninism 
at the college level the students “would not 
abuse their freedom.” They were con- 
founded by the violence and breadth of the 
explosion that followed. Seven years of 
pent-up intellectual steam blew up with a 
bang. 

In every university city—Bratisiava, 
Prague, Brno, Olomouc, Kravlovy Hradec, 
Kosice—the streets were filled with proces- 
sions of students carrying banners and cari- 
catures describing in words and pictures their 
contempt for Communist intelectual repres- 
sion, and demanding academic freedom. In 
the Bratislava parade the students went so 
far as to carry a coffin on which was inscrib- 
ed: “Here lies the dead body of democratic 
freedom.” 

Throughout the country the student pa- 
rades wound up with resolutions demanding 
more academic freedom, less bureaucracy, 
better quarters and food, and a limit on the 
amount of time devoted to lectures on Marx- 
ism and Leninism. The fact that these re- 
volts and resolutions took identical form 
throughout all Czechoslovakia is a tribute to 
the effectiveness of the underground, and 
seems to corroborate its claim that it operates 
with the same force and conviction in the 
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colleges as {t does in the world outside them. 

Vice Premier Vaclav Kopecky, head of the 
Ministry of Culture of Czechoslovakia, 
blamed the student revolt on former bour- 
geois writers who have engaged in anar- 
chistic strivings and who hope by provocation 
and threats to shove us back into the past. 

Dr. Krajcovic, working away at his 6-man 
efforts in Washington, and acutely aware of 
what is going on in his native Slovakia, feels 
quite differently about it. “These student 
demonstrations,” he assured me, “reveal an 
amazing failure of the Communist regime, 
and eloquently cast grave doubt on its future. 
For the free world, here is a new assurance 
that the spirit of freedom and democracy 
is alive behind the Iron Curtain, even in the 
hearts of those who never experienced the 

voperation of a democratic system of govern- 
ment.” 
In half an cffice of a suite on one of the 
upper floors of the National Press Building 
in the Nation's capital, Dr. Krajcovic em- 
ploys two highly effective and hardly secret 
weapons. The first, whole-souled dedication 
to the cause of freeing Slovakia from Com- 
munist domination. The second, a high 
order of intelligence, a vast.amount of phys- 
ical stamina, and complete lack of inhibitions 
or fears that his efforts may prove to be 
abortive. In his mind there is no room for 
doubt. It may take 4 or 5 years, he says, 
“but not much more than that before we 
overthrow the Communist puppet murderers 
in our country,” 
In support of his optimistic estimate of 
internal revolt, Dr. Krajcovic gives the fol- 
lowing statistics gathered by his under- 
ground agents in Slovakia, sources which 
high-level American intelligence authorities 
believe to be reliable: 
During the year 1955 there were 51 pof 
litical trials in Prague alone. They in- 
volved 295 accused persons. Among them 
were 82 under 21 years of age. The total 
sentences imposed” by the Communists were 
1,876 years, not including those for life. 
On June 12, 1956, Minister of the Interior 
Rudolph Barak announced that 26,998 per- 
sons had been amnestied since 1953, but he 
warned delegates to the national Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party conference that 
western agents had taken advantage of the 
amnesty and had infiltrated into the coun- 
try. 
On May 13, 1956, Communist newspapers 
carried stories about the arrest of an es- 
pionage organization of American intelli- 
gence agents. And a few days later one 
about new concrete tank obstructions and 
barbed wire fences that were being con- 
structed along the Czech-German border. 

The underground in Slovakia, says Dr. 
Krajcovic, is a highly developed, effective 
organization, with solid roots in all areas 
of the national community. In addition, he 
assures us, it is closely affiliated with the 
undergrounds of other satellite countries of 
Europe, as well as with democratio countries 
in the West. 


UNDERGROUND STRUCTURE 


The structure of the underground com- 
prises two main sections: (1) Guerrillas, 
saboteurs, and couriers; and (2) a ready- 
to-go group of thousands of members, pre- 
pared to act on X-day, many of whom hold 
important posts in the Communist regime, 
in the armed forces, security, industry, and 
scientific research. J 

Domestic underground sections have been 
organized among labor groups of every kind, 
and among farmers and students. Their im- 
mediate purpose is to engage in activities 
that will wear down the Communist regime 
by attrition; that will involve the Commu- 
nist puppet leaders In difficulties with their 
puppeteers in Moscow; that will intensify 
popular hatred of communism and keep 
alive active revolt against it regardless of 
governmental attempts to ameliorate the lot 
of the people from time to time. 
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TIME IN THEIR FAVOR 


The hysterical action by the Soviet Com- 
munists in their wholesale murders in Hun- 
gary convinces leaders of the undergrounds 
in the satellite countries that time is on 
their side. One of the major questions that 
troubled them—whether their youth, 
brought up under Communist indoctrina- 
tion, would understand and be willing to 
fight for democratic freedom—has been an- 
swered in Hungary. Thousands of Hungar- 
ian students, whom the Russians had hoped 
would by now have been brainwashed Com- 
muinsts, died bravely on the barricades in 
the battle against the invading hordes from 
the Kremlin. Other thousands were shipped 
off to slave labor camps in Siberia, since they 
were found by Bulganin, Khrushchev and 
company to be “unreliable.” 

Simultaneously with the outbreak of reyo- 
lution In Hungary, which was sparked by the 
shooting down in the streets of defenseless, 
unarmed Hungarians, by Soviet tanks—mass 
meetings were held in Slovakia. Members 
of the underground convened in Bratizlava, 
Presov, Kosice, Lucenec, Levice, Zilina, 
Trencin, and Zyolen. 

When Soviet armed forces began to cross 
the border. into Hungary, Slovak border 
guards in the vicinity of the Hungarian cities 
of Moskolc, Forro, and Hatvan, supplied the 
first weapons to the Hungarian population 
for their defense against the Russians. 


As early as October 25, on the day the ad- 
vance guards of massive Soviet military 
power began their march into Hungary, ‘pre- 
ventive steps were taken by the Kremlin in 
Slovakia. The Slovak underground, ready 
to join in the rebellion sparked by Poland, 
and followed by anti-Communist uprising in 
Hurgary, was alerted for action. Whatever 
contribution the Slovaks could have made to 
the Hungarian revolt was anticipated, with 
enormous concentration of military re- 
sources, by the Kremlin and its puppet gov- 
ernment in Prague, 

Motorized infantry, artillery, antiaircraft, 
and tank units were deployed throughout 
Slovakia, with heavy emphasis on the Hun- 
garian border. To prevent any possible 
crossing by Slovak partisans to help the Hun- 
garian revolutionaries, the Communists 
placed their 61st and 7ist parachute battal- 
ions in readiness at the Czech base of 
Presov-Sebes, and their 63d parachute battal- 
ion at the military airport at Kosice. 

Possible simultaneous revolt in Slovakia 
was doomed by the overpowering mass of 
Soviet and Communist Czech arms rushed 
to strategic positions throughout the coun- 
try. To forestall even a possible Titoist type 
of revolution, the former Communist premier 
of Slovakia, Dr. Oustay Husak, recently re- 
leased from prison after serving a sentence 
for excessive nationalism, was deported from 
Slovakia to an unknown destination in 
Moravia, 

What does the future hold for the satellite 
countries of Central Europe now that the 
Polish revolt has been brought within the 
Soviet orbit, and the anti-Communist revolt 
in Hungary brutally crushed? According to 
Dr. Krajcovic, a battle has been lost, but 
the war for freedom has just begun. 

The curtain has come down at the end 
of the first act of the great drama of Cen- 
tral Europe, he says. The world audience 
may be chattering for the moment about 
other things, but the actors are getting ready 
to resume their parts. 

In Slovakia, for example, says Dr. Kraj- 
covic, the underground will now begin to 
stage more spectacular acts of sabotage 
than ever before. Instead of laying down 
their lives to murderous Soviet artillery fire 
in the village squares, the people will begin 
to make it not merely difficult, but actually 
impossible, for the Red masters of Slovakia 
to keep its economy functioning. 
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This will create hardship for the Slovak 
People, of course. But, say their under- 
ground leaders, since the major Slovak in- 
dustrial products are drained away by the 
Soviet Union, it will be worth the try. If 
they cannot throw the Communists out, they 
will, they hope, be able to squeeze them 
out. Of one think they are sure. As long 
as there is one Slovak left alive, he will con- 
tinue to fight communism, 


Cloud-Seeding Experiments Vital To 
Solving Drought Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Placed before this body proposals for the 
Secretary of Interior to conduct large- 
Scale cloud-seeding experiments in the 
Colorado River drainage area. Seven arid 
Western States draw from the waters of 
the Colorado and its tributaries. These 
are Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and California. 
Mexico also is entitled to share in the 
stream. The flow of water therein is in- 
adequate for the basic necessities of this 
large area of our country as witnessed by 
repeated bitter battles in the Congress 
and in the courts between these jurisdic- 
tions regarding their water claims. 

A year ago the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control issued a 
report. stating that, conservatively, 
Scientific cloud seeding could increase 
the flow of the Colorado River by 10 per- 
cent. It would be accomplished through 
increasing snowfalls in remote areas of 
the Rocky Mountains included in the 
Colorado River drainage basin. Spring 
thaws would then be caught behind the 
Tiver system’s numerous dams and be 
utilized for power and irrigation 
throughout the 12 months of the year. 

In the face of such a favorable report, 
and the dire water necessities of the area, 
I believe it incumbent upon this body 
speedily to consider and enact the pro- 
posed legislation. I will frankly admit 
that there seems to be a reluctance with- 
in the Interior Department to move in 
this direction. Reports requested by me 
On similar legislation introduced during 
the previous Congress were never sub- 
mitted. It is hoped that the newly ap- 
Pointed Secretary of the Department 
Will assume the interest in this subject 
that it appears to deserve. 

A current report on cloud-seeding ex- 

: perimentation is contained in the follow- 
ing nationally syndicated column by Mr. 
Ray Tucker: 

UNITED STATES Rain Tests To CONTINUE 

F (By Ray Tucker) 

Wasnincton,—Scientific tests by the tech- 
nical staff of an almost forgotten congres- 
sional committee have shown that artificial 
Tainmaking can increase precipitation from 
9 to 17 percent under certain conditions, 
according to an anti-drought report now on 
President Eisenhower's desk, 

Besides ita rain-making operations, this 
little known committee has studied the pos- 
Sibility of abatement of destructive hail 
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storms, and reducing the frequency of light- 
ning blasts. The United States Forest Serv- 
ice reports that 75 percent of all forest fires 
in western States, as well as in New Mexico 
and Arizona, are caused by lightning, with 
an annual loss of $100,000,000. 

‘Although the work in this field has at- 
tracted no headlines, Eisenhower's recent in- 
spection of the drought areas emphasizes 
the importance of the problem. Ike will 
undoubtedly approve the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the experiments be intensi- 
fied during the next 2 years of its life. 

CLOUD-SEEDING TESTS 


An outline of the report on cloud-seeding 
tests in this country and abroad was given 
recently by the committee's chairman, Capt. 
Howard T. Orville, and submitted to Con- 
gress by Senator Francis Case, of South Da- 
kota. With Senators from New Mexico, 
Utah, Oregon, and Washington, Case intro- 
duced the bil! authorizing these experiments. 

“The report,” says Captain Orville, “shows 
that, in spite of many difficulties, including 
defective instfuments, great scarcity or total 
lack of rainfall data, it was possible for the 
committee's technical staff to develop a 
methodology which, when applied to 6 west- 
coast projects, produced average increases of 
6 to 17 percent over the expected precipita- 
tion in the United States. 

RAINMAKING RESULTS 


“Mountainous areas favor the forced as- 
cent of cloud-seeding material into the deep 
cool moist storms characteristic of the late 
winter and early spring months. Of these 
6 projects that have been operating for a 
period of 3 to 5 years, 5 produced the in- 
creases quoted above, and the sixth was 
inconclusive. 

“There are 24 of the 48 States which have 
mountainous areas that favor positive re- 
sults. The other States comprise those in 
the Mississippi Valley, the Gulf Region and 
the Great Plains, and they have not yet been 
evaluated. 

“This does not mean that cloud seeding is 
ineffective in these areas, This is the task 
which the committee will tackle during the 
next 2 years of its existence.” 

DATA STILL FAR AWAY 

In its 3-year investigations, the Orville 
group has traveled more than 140,000 miles 
in this country, Puerto Rico and the Ha- 
wallan Islands. It has visited actual field 
operations, talked with cloud seeders and 
their clients, and consulted more than a 
hundred scientists. It has obtained data on 
rain-making experiments in Japan, Australia, 
France, Switzerland, Spain, Israel, and 
Pakistan. 

The committee has contributed at least 
a negative benefit to farmers of burned acres. 
It has sayed them millions of dollars an- 
nually by exposing charlatans who, accord- 
ing to Orville, “were endeavoring to make a 
quick fortune out of the poor farmers, who 
were struggling under terrific handicaps.” 

As a resuit of these studies, the report to 
Eisenhower says that “continued controlled 
experimentation holds promise of developing 
new techniques which may be of greatest 
economic importance to the farmer,” 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Americans 


of all national origins, but of one faith, 
faith in the cause of freedom, salute the 
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people of the Ukraine on the 39th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of Ukrain- 
ian independence on January 22, 1918. 

This year wè- can look ahead with 
greater hope that the day may not be too 
far distant when all the people of the 
enslaved nations may once again be lib- 
erated. The brave patriots of Hungary 
are only the latest manifestation of the 
unceasing yearning for freedom which 
some day will surely prevail in all the 
lands behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must recognize, of course, that the 
Teal liberation of the Ukrainian people 
can never come about through the cata- 
clysm of atomic war. Peace, not war, is 
the true ally of freedom. 

But we must recognize, too, that we 
in the Western World cannot in good 
conscience sit idly by and wait for the 
Russian Communist tyranny to collapse. 
America must continue to take the lead 
in building the strength and unity of the 
free world so that Russia is confronted 
by an irresistible force of world opinion 
and determination working for freedom. 

To this end we reaffirm our dedication 
as we pay homage to all of Ukrainian 
birth and descent, both those in our own 
United States and those still engulfed by 
Soviet tyranny in their native land. 


Anniversary of Polish Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


A OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, to those 
of us who are Americans of Polish de- 
scent, and, indeed, to all free men, Janu- 
ary 22 brings bitter sweet memories. 

Throughout history the people of Po- 
land have spent almost all their time 
fighting foreign invaders. Indeed, much 
of Poland's recent history has been spent 
under the heel of one oppressor or an- 
other. This sad fact has neither dulled 
the desire of Poles to be free nor has it 
destroyed their will to fight, and to die 
when necessary, to maintain their free- 
dom and national identity. For cen- 
turies the Polish people have clung de- 
voutly to their church as a symbol of 
their national identity, and have re- 
mained Polish citizens of a Polish na- 
tion, despite continued attempts to 
Austrianize, Russianize, Germanize, or 
now to communize them. These bar- 
barous attempts have taken many brutal 
forms, with exile, death, fine, imprison- 
ment, and property confiscation on a 
mass scale used to accomplish this end. 
The use of the Polish language and its 
teaching in the schools was outlawed by 
foreign governments. Teaching of Po- 
lish history and membership in Polish 
cultural and historical societies were 
prohibited. 

As often as circumstances permitted, 
the Polish people manifested their love 
for freedom by bloody and often unsuc- 
cessful revolts against hated foreign rul- 
ers. Such an insurrection occurred on 
January 22, 1863. In a limited sense, it, 
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like many other revolts, was a failure, not 
for want of courage or a will to be free, 
for of those priceless commodities Poles 
have always had plenty. Rather it failed 
from lack of support without, and from 
lack of the equipment to fight fully 
equipped and trained armies. Cruel 
treatment for the Polish patriots fol- 
lowed, mass exile and the murdering of 
whole villages. But_the will to be free 
lived on in the Polish people of that day 
as it does in 1957. 

In a greater sense it was a success, for 
it manifested not only to Poles, but to 
world, the unbreakable will of the Polish 
nation to be free. It maintained within 
the hearts and minds of Poles every- 
where, that priceless desire for freedom 
which triumphed after World War I, 
when Poland, after centuries of parti- 
tion and repression, won her freedom. 

It is not lost on us that the struggle 
of the Polish people at Poznan have a 
close parallel in the insurrection of 1863, 
and that that struggle may well result 
again in a free Poland, if we in America 
and other lands help these brave people 
in their unending struggle for self-deter- 
mination. 3 


Ukraine Independence 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 39th anniversary of the 
independence of Ukraine, an independ- 
ence that the Ukraine people were per- 
mitted to hold only a few short years 
before the waye of Russian communism 
engulfed the Ukraine in 1920. 

The Ukrainian people, however, have 
never ceased their struggle for inde- 
pendence as a nation and for personal 
freedom from Communist tyranny, and 
the Ukrainian freedom fighters have con- 
tinuously resisted Soviet domination in 
spite of the brutal retaliation which the 
Communists have inflicted upon the 
Ukraine including purges, deportation of 
Ukrainians to Siberia, and destruction of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 

The American people join with the 
people of the Ukraine, and with those of 
Ukrainian ancestry on this 39th anniver- 
sary of the independence of Ukraine in 
the hope that the Ukrainian people shall 
soon be liberated from their oppressors 
and once again regain their rightful 
place in the free world as freemen in a 
free nation. 

In his recent letter to the Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, the chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Lev E. Dobriansky, rec- 
ommended the following points for con- 
sideration on American foreign policy: 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY OPERATION AND 

UKRAINE 

Turning to the fleld of operation, chiefly 
with regard to Ukraine, it is our considered 
judgment that Moscow in pursuing its pres- 
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ent de-Stalinization program is operating 
mainly from a position of weakness created 
by internal empire troubles. These troubles 
range from underground resistance to bu- 
reaucratic mismanagement. One can be 
sure, however, that the so-called liberaliza- 
tion measures enacted by the oligarchical 
dictatorship will not go beyond certain 
points of danger to totalitarian control, It 
appears, therefore, that if there was ever a 
period of opportunity for us to advance fur- 
ther the liberation policy, it is now. The 
time is most ripe for the intensification and 
increase of these internal pressures, for us 
to press forward with bold initiative and im- 
agination In bringing about substantial and 
{irreversible changes in the Soviet Union and 
thus in the expanded empire itself. 

As concerns strategic Ukraine in current 
circumstances, we recommend studied con- 
sideration of the following points of opera- 
tional endeavor, completely attuned to the 
spirit of our peaceful policy of liberation as 
applied to all captive nations: 

1. The publication and distribution of 
Amerika in the Ukrainian language as well 
as in those other non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union. 

2. The maximum use in the United Na- 
tions of the two historical documents re- 
cently received, via underground channels 
from Ukrainian political prisoners in Rus- 
sian Communist slave labor camps. This is 
the first time that such striking appeals for 
Western assistance have been funneled 
through the Iron Curtain from any forced 
labor camp. 

3. In a persistent call for free elections in 
all captive, countries, the insistence upon a 
tote in Ukraine and in other non-Russian 
nations under the alleved guaranty pro- 
vided in article 17 of the Soviet Constitution, 
which reads: ‘The right freely to secede from 
the U. S. S. R. is reserved to every Union re- 
public.” 

4. In the wave of posthumous rehabilita- 
tion of perrons and institutions. purged and 
genocided under Stalin, the advancement of 
a concrete proposal to reestablish out of their 
present catacombs the Ukrainian Uniate 
Catholic Church and the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Church. 

5. In the additional light of Khrushchev's 
confession of Stalin's terror and mass 
murder, steps toward the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention in the next Congress 
in order to press for full inquiry and judi- 
cial action in regard to these“admitted acts 
of genocide. One cannot but wonder about 
the splendid opportunities provided us by 
Khrushchev’'s admissions had we ratified this 
convention several years ago. 


6. The dispatch of an American delegation 
to the Soviet Union, led by such men as 
George Meany, to visit and report on all 
known slave-labor camps still in existence 
and where, in most instances, Ukrainian po- 
litical prisoners predominate in numbers. 
Surely, if Mr. KEhrushchey was amenable in 
allowing Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, to 
travel wherever he pleased in the Soviet 
Union, although, unfortunetely, the Senator 
did not know what to look for, he should be 
similarly disposed toward such a delega- 
tion which intelligently would know what to 
look for. 


7. The further expansion of the United 
States Information Services with concentra- 
tion on the imperialist and colonial char- 
acter of the Soviet Union. 

8. A studied capitafization of the Ukrain- 
ian and Byelorussian representation in the 
United Nations, much in the view of Edward 
Weintal's observation of the subject (News- 
week, August 29, 1955): “To encourage their 
independence and to strive for the decen- 
tralization of the Soviet Union into its 
separate though not necessarily unfriendly 
components is likely to become one of the 
chief United States objectives.” 
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9. To inspire in the next Congress the 
necessary continuation of the work of The 
Select House Committee to Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression, especially in view of 
Khrushchev’s manifest admissions at the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party, and 
to distribute the findings and reports on 
Russian Communist terror and genocide, 
prefaced by these admissions, through 
USIS, throughout the world. 

10. Steps toward the extension of the 
Eisenhower Refugee Act of 1953 with ade- 
quate visas for those of southeast Europe 
and in accurate designation of their respec- 
tive nationalities, particularly Ukrainian, 
Georgian, Armenian and other distinctive 
non-Russian nationals, 

Mr. Secretary, we earnestly believe that 
these points on policy and operation are in 
the truest course of a peaceful policy of 
liberation. In the deepest conviction that 
under the courageous and moral leadership 
of President Eisenhower and his administra- 
tion, under your bold direction, our foreign 
policy will continue to meet with still 
further successes in the spirit of the even- 
tual liberation of all the captive peoples and 
nations, this memorandum is hereby re- 
spectfully submitted. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, 

Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, Chairman; 
Professor, Georgetown University. 


Anniversary of the Polish Insurrection 
of 1863 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, nearly 100 
years have elapsed since January 22, 
1863, but the spirit of freedom repre- 
sented in the Polish insurrection of 1863 
is as much alive today as then. Today, 
indeed, it is more appropriate than ever 
that we should mark again this anni- 
versary. 

It is striking that 1863 is a significant 
year in the annals of freedom of both 
Americans and Poles. For the United 
States, we look back on the great Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of President 
Abraham Lincoln. For Poland, we recall 
the gallant efforts of the Polish people 
to throw off their Russian oppressors— 
an effort which was barbarously re- 
pressed. Yet Polish determination to 
rise again as a free nation remained 
unquenched, 

Today we see that age-old struggle 
renewed again. We Americans, what- 
ever our own national origins, are stirred 
by the deep currents of Polish deter- 
mination to be a free and independent 
nation. If we are to be true to our own 
faith in liberty, we must play a positive 
role in working for the conditions under 
which the Polish people can again seek 
their own destiny. 

Our own determination to do so will 
be the finest way of insuring that the 
Polish martyrs of 1863—and of 1956— 
shall not have lived and died in vain. 


1957 
Petroleum Expert Explains Interstate Oil 


Compact, What It Is and What It Is 
Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an address delivered by 
Lt. Gen. Ernest O: Thompson, Texas 
railroad commissioner, at Houston, Tex., 
January 15, 1957, on the Interstate Oil 
Compact, What It Is and What It Is Not. 

General Thompson is not only a recog- 
nized expert in the field of petroleum in 
the United States, but he has an inter- 
National reputation as an expert on 
Petroleum as well. 

His address is as follows: 

THe INTERSTATE Or. Compact, WHat Ir Is 
AND Wat Ir Is NoT 

(By Ernest O. Thompson, Texas railroad 

commissioner, before the Houston chapter, 

AIME, Houston, Tex., January 15, 1957) 

In order that we may start with the proper 
understanding of the plain language of the 
interstate oil compact, herewith is presented 
the exact language of the compact or treaty 
for oll and gas conservation between the 
sovereign oil and gas producing States of the 
United States. 

“aN INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL AND 
GAS 


“Article I 


“This agreement may become effective 
within any compacting State at any time as 
Prescribed by that State, and shall become 
effective within those States ratifying it 
Whenever any three of the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, California, Kansas, and New 
Mexico have ratified and Congress has given 
its consent. Any oil-producing State may 
become a party hereto as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 


“Article IT 


“The purpose of this compact is to con- 
Serve oil and gas by the prevention of physi- 
Cal waste thereof from any cause. 

“Article III 


“Each State bound hereby agrees that 
Within a reasonable time it will enact laws, 
Or if laws have been enacted, then it agrees 
to continue the same in force, to accomplish 
Within reasonable limits the prevention of: 

“(a) The operation of any oil well with an 
Inefficient gas-oil ratio. 

“(b) The drowing with water of any stra- 
tum capable of producing oil or gas, or both 
Oll and gas in paying quantities. 

“(c) The avoidable escape into the open 
air or the wasteful burning of gas from a 
natural gas well. 

GH The creation of unnecessary fire haz- 


“(e) The drilling, equipping, locating, 
Spacing or operating of a well or wells so as 
to bring about physical waste of oll or gas 
or loss in the ultimate recovery thereof, 

“(f) The inefficient, excessive or improper 
Rene Sr the reseryoir energy in producing any 
we 

“The enumeration of the foregoing sub- 
jects shall not limit the scope of the author- 
ity of any State. 

“Article IV 


“Each State bound hereby agrees that it 
will, within s reasonable time, enact statutes, 
or if such statutes have been enacted, then 
it will continue the same in force, providing 
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the effect that oll produced in violation of 
its valid oil and/or gas conservation statutes 
or any valid rule, order, or regulation pro- 
mulgated thereunder, shall be denied access 
to commerce; and providing for stringent 
penalties for the waste of either oil or gas. 
“Article V 

“It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro- 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre- 
vening the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations. 


“Article VI 


“Each State joining herein shall appoint 
one ‘representative to a commission hereby 
constituted and designated as the interstate 
oll compact commission, the duty of which 
said commission shall be to make inquiry 
and ascertain from time to time such 
methods, practices, circumstances and condi- 
tions as may be disclosed for bringing about 
conservation and the prevention of physical 
waste of oil and gas, and at such intervals as 
said commission deems beneficial it shall re- 
port {ts findings and recommendations to the 
several States for adoption or rejection. 

“The commission shall have power to rec- 
ommend the coordination of the exercise of 
the police powers of the several States within 
their several jurisdictions to promote the 
maximum ultimate recovery from the petro- 
leum reserves of said States, and to recom- 
mend measures for the maximum ultimate 
recovery of oll and gas. Said commission 
shall organize and adopt suitable rules and 
regulations for the conduct of its business. 

“No action shall be taken by the commis- 
sion except: 

“(1) By the affirmative votes of the ma- 
jority of the whole number of compacting 
States, represented at any meeting, and 

“(2) By a concurring vote of a majority in 
interest of the compacting States ai said 
meeting, such interest to be determined as 
follows: 

“Such vote of each State shall be in the 
decimal proportion fixed by the ratio of its 
daily average production during the preced- 
ing calendar half-year to the daily average 
production of the compacting States during 
said period, 

“Article VII 


“No State by joining herein shall become 
financially obligated to any other State, nor 
shall the breach of the terms hereof by any 
State subject such State to financial respon- 
sibility to the other States joining herein. 

“Article VIII 


“This compact shall expire September 1, 
1937.1 But any State joining herein may, 
upon 60 days notice, withdraw herefrom. 

“The representatives of the signatory 
States have signed this agreement in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Department of State òf the 
United States, and a duly certified copy shall 
be forwarded to the governor of each of the 
signatory States. 

“This compact shall become effective when 
ratified and approved as provided in article 
I. Any oil-producing State may become a 
party hereto by affixing its signature to a 
counterpart to be similarly deposited, certi- 
fied, and ratified. 

“Done in the city of Dallas, Tex., this 16th 
day of February 1935." 

In order that we may get a proper perspec- 
tive of what is here involved, it is perhaps 
proper to set forth the latest report on daily 
crude oll production In these United States. 


1 Nore.—The States haye successively ex- 
tended the compact with congressional sanc- 
tion, 
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Here fs the tabulation for the week ending 
December 28, 1956: . 


Crude oil production > 
[In barrels daily] 
Week ending 
December 28, 
1956, output 
State: per dey 
New York-Pennsylyania_....__ 29, 000 
PIOTR ETN RT ec SAR ainsi 1,300 


Total United States 


Source; American Petroleum Institute, 


It is proper at this time to give you a list 
of the members of the compacting States 
which have duly entered into this treaty on 
waste -prevention and conservation of oil 
and gas under permission of the Congress of 
the United States. The member States are: 
Alabama, Alaska,* Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia,* Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon,? Pennsylyania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington,* West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 

In addition to the above members, official 
observers attend the compact meetings from 
the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
Canada, and from the Republi¢ of Venezuela; 
and the Federal Government has an observer 
from the Federal Power Commission at all 
meetings. 

As proof positive of the conservation work 
of the Interstate Compact Commission it is 
only necessary to show the production re- 
sults: 

United States oil production in 1935 was 
996,531,000 barrels. 

United States oil production in 1955 wns 
2,419,300,000 barrels. 

The compact was formed in 1935 and 
started the general encouragement of good 
oil and gas conservation laws by the States 
and their strict enforcement. 

Had it not been for oil and gas conserva- 
tion measures taken by the States, I seriously 
doubt that we would have had sufficient oil 
to carry on successfully our World War II ef- 
fort for the freedom of the world. 

One of the great things about the oll com- 
pact is that there has not been a word 
changed in it during the 21 years of its ex- 
istence. No changes have been necessary. 
State after State has come Into the treaty of 
its own volition. No State has ever with- 
drawn from this waste prevention treaty be- 
tween the States. No State has ever at- 
tempted to tell another what it should do. 
‘The compact is a bulwark of the individual 


3 Associate members, 
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States for each State to handle its own oll 
and gas conservation and production in its 
own suitable manner. The compact respects 
State sovereignty. It avoided Federal en- 
croachment, The United States Conally Act 
helps by prohibiting movement in interstate 
commerce of ofl or gas produced contrary to 
State law. 

The Federal Government simply gives the 
compact member States the power to recom- 
mend the coordination of the exercise of the 
police power of the several States to promote 
the ultimate recovery of oil within their 
borders by approving the treaty. The com- 
pact procedure is provided for in our United 
States Constitution, article 1, section 10, 
clause 3. 

The matter of the price of oil has never 
been a subject of consideration by the Com- 
pact Commission. It is forbidden under 
article V of the treaty or Compact itself. 

In Texas we do not permit price to even 
be discussed at our hearings. Weare purely 
a physical-waste-prevention Commission Op- 
erating under specific and carefully enacted 
Statutes passed by a wise legislature. 

The present squabble over oil shortage 


in England could be ended promptly if. 


England would buy gasoline. We have 185 
million barrels of gasoline on hand. It is 
in great excess over our requirements. 

England could end gasoline rationing if 
she would buy gasoline. But no, England 
says she wants crude oil and criticizes us 
for not sending her promptly all the crude 
she temporarily wants. We have already 
shipped her many millions of barrels of 
crude, but we get only criticism for not 
going all out at her bidding, 

Our stocks of products, gasoline, etc., are 
very excessive. I should think that Eng- 
land would understand that we must keep 
our stocks in balance against the day when 
she no longer needs our oll. The letdown 
would be paralyzing. 

In Texas, oll and gas pay production taxes 
of $168 million a year. That was the figure 
for 1955. We must see to it that we operate 
our oll wells so that the least possible 
amount of oil will be left in the ground never 
to be recovered by man. The wells must not 
be overproduced. Formerly, in the old open 
flow gusher days, we got only 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the oll out of the reservoirs. Now, 
under restricted flow which preserves the 
natural reservoir energy, we are not content 
unless we get better than 80 percent of the 
oil eventually from each reservoir. 

Promotion of better production practices 
and conservation and waste prevention are 
the only purposes of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission. 

The compact does not set or even discuss 
allowables for the States. As stated before, 
the Compact Commission does not consider 


ce, 

Our future demands for petroleum prod- 
ucts will continue to increase. Today, 1957, 
the United States daily demand is 9 million 
barrels for domestic consumption. This is 
met by United States oll production of 
7,158,000 barrels daily and imports of 1 mil- 
lion or more barrels. The gain in demand 
ere over 1955 was nearly 600,000 barrels 

y. 

Our reserve daily oil producing capacity 
is variously estimated to be from 700,000 
additional barrels per day up to 1,500,000, 

Personally, I feel that to be safe we should 
not count on having much more than 700,000 
barrels per day in reserve daily producing 
capacity for a sustained period of, say 2 or 
more years. 

Any sort of & war today would require 
vast oil reserves, and we must find more 
oil or become increasingly dependent on 
imported oil. 

In 1955 the United States consumed oll 
at a rate five times our rate of discovery 
of new wildcat oilfields in the United States. 
‘This must be corrected if possible, Only the 
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drill bit can discover ofl. We must drill more 
and ever deeper if we are to be self-sufficient 
in oiL 


Into the Unknown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reverend Dr. David H. C. Read, of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York, preached a very powerful 
sermon earlier this month. His advice 
is both timely and wise. It is well worth 
our considering as a beacon of guidance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the sermon, as follows: 

INTO THE UNKNOWN 
(By the Reverend Dr. David H. C. Read) 


“Have not I commanded thee? Be strong 
and of a good courage; be notafraid; neither 
be thou dismayed: for the Lord thy God is 
with thee whithersoever thou goest.” (Joshua 
1:9.) 

If I were asked what gift was most needed 
during this coming year for the preservation 
of peace and of the liberties we hold so dear, 
I believe my answer would be: courage and 
steadiness of nerve. These are the gifts I 
covet for the leaders in whom we put our 
trust, and these are the qualities most des- 
perately needed by all men of good will. 

There baye been times in the past when 
the most needed gift was a real desire for 
peace. In all nations there have been pe- 
riods of restlessness and the desire for armed 
adventure. When it was possible for wars 
to be fought in distant lands by small pro- 
fessional armies, then among the masses of 
the people the will to peace was never very 
strong. A war was a relief from boredom, 
and its fortunes could be followed with the 
same excitement as a World Series baseball 
game. But now, in every corner of the world, 
there is a new understanding of this word, 
for war is now a devastation from which 
there is no sure hiding place on the surface 
of the globe, and everyone knows, in his head 
or in his bones, that if anyone were to cry 
“Havoc!” and let slip the dogs of war as we 
know them today, they could rend the world 
apart. Therefore, I say, our primary need is 
not just a desire for peace. There can neyer 
have been a time in history when a greater 
majority of the human race was earnestly 
and genuinely longing for peace. 

The longing is not enough. Everybody 
knows how deep was the longing for peace 
in this country, in Britain, and in France 
in the 1930's. I can remember my student 
days the peace resolutions, the pledges not 
to take part in war, the widespread loath- 
ing of all thought of armed confilct. Yet 
that was not enough to prevent the catas- 
trophe that struck before the thirties were 
finished. Something more was needed in a 
world of unrest, threat, and danger. And 
that something was courage and steadiness 
of nerve. For the longing for peace can 
be a poor and negative thing if it simply 
means refusal to face the problems of the 
hour. And the liberties we cherish are pre- 
carious indeed if we have not the stead- 
iness of nerve to proclaim and defend them, 

At the beginning of another year, another 
year of grace that God has granted to us to 
find our way toward that fuller and more 
peaceful life for all mankind which he has 
made possible for us all, we do well to hear 
again this summons from above: “Have not 
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I commanded thee? Be strong and of a good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed.” For the fear of war, while it 
is a healthy deterrent to evil men, is not 
in itself a sufficient policy for men of good 
will. There is a danger in a merely nega- 
tive attitude to the flux and challenge of 
history. We know that there are certain 
liberties we enjoy thgt stem directly from 
the Christian gospel and that these are chal- 
lenged as never before by rival philosophies 
and powers. We cannot meet that challenge 
in a spirit of fear—fear of war, fear of com- 
munism, fear of revolution,- Such fears are 
very truly there, but fear alone is never the 
foundation of a healthy policy, national or 
personal. What is needed is a confidence 
in those qualities that God has given to 
his world that make for freedom, hope, jus- 
tice, and enduring peace. These qualities 
(and how sad a commentary it is on our 
age that the very words have been tarnished 
and devalued in the ideological conflicts of 
recent years) are not the possession of any 
one nation; they are not even exclusively 
the fruits of the Christian tradition, al- 
though it is on Christian soil they have 
taken deepest root. I am speaking of a way 
of life that respects each man and woman 
as a child of God, that allows them freedom 
of worship and expression of opinion, that 
hates tyranny in every shape and form. 

In such a way of life, in these qualities, 
I say, we are summoned to have confidence, 
It is as if God said directly to us today when 
we look on a world where these values are 
threatened, “Be strong and of a good cour- 
age; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed.” This, above all, is the chief re- 
quirement in all men of good will. They 
already have the desire for peace. What is 
needed is strength and courage—the cour- 
age that comes from the belief that no form 
of enslavement—Communist, Fascist, or any 
other that may at any time raise its head— 
can find lodgment in the human soul that 
is kept open to the free air of God’s spirit. 

During the recent tragic days in Hungary 
there came often to my mind a sentence 
from an Edinburgh philosopher and wit of 
the 18th céentury—Sydney Smith. “There is 
a solemn and awful courage in the human 
heart.” he writes, “placed there by God 
himself to guard him from the tyranny of 
his fellows; and while that lives, the world 
is safe.” 

It is something of this “solemn and awful 
courage” that we need for 1957—a steadiness 
of nerve as we face the hazards of a loaded 
world. Every year since the dawn of history 
has been an unknown adventure for human- 
ity, but we can say without exaggeration that 
never before has this world been so loaded 
with hopes, loaded with fears, loaded with 
weapons, and loaded with the instruments of 
prosperity and health. Those who are 
charged with the decision and direction of 
our affairs carry a heavier weight than was 
eyer conceivable in less complicated days. 
When Joshua was summoned to lead the 
tribes of Israel forward into an unknown 
land he knew that any wedkness or indeci- 
sion on his part would bring ruin to his 
nation. He knew also that he had to think 
ahead, to calculate, to make the best possible 
use of the powers at his disposal. And the 
Bible tells us in graphic words of his confer- 
ence with his God. The word that came to 
him was unmistakable; “Be thou strong and 
very courageous.” “Have not I commanded 
thee Be strong and of a good courage; be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed.” Yet, 
after all, what was his responsibility in the 
cold light of history? It was for a minor 
action of tribesmen in the Palestinian desert: 
it was for the destiny of a few thousand of 
the world’s millions. Today the world's 
leaders know that their decisions echo 
through five continents, that their policy 
may bring ruin or untold prosperity to mil- 
lions, and that one fatal mistake could spark 
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a confiagration that might devastate the 
earth and leave no recognizable trace of 
civilized Life or culture. 

What would we want to say as Christians 
to men with this load on their shoulders? 

I believe we would want to say: We know 
that you are not supermen, gifted with in- 
fallible wisdom, but people like ourselves. 
Therefore, like us, you will believe that all 
our powers are delegated powers, and all 
responsibility is a shared responsibility. We 
would like you to know that we think of you 
in our prayers so that when you plan and 
when you act you are not alone but the focus 
of a million thoughts that lift you up to- 
ward the only source of wisdom and of real 
power. And we trust that you, too, are con- 
scious that beyond and above all our human 
decisions on the plane of history there is a 
soverefen Lord, whose providence has never 
deserted the family of men. The pattern of 
God is seldom to be distinguished when we 
are immersed in the whirlpool of events. 
The skirmishes of Joshua looked unimpor- 
tant to the pharaohs. who had probably 
already forgotten the incident of the exodus; 
yet they were the matrix from which came 
that sacred history that has shaped more 
than half the world. On the day that 3 
Roman governor made a snap decision to 
release one prisoner and crucify another it 
scarcely cost him one night's sleep. Yet 
behind that action was the hand of God 
acting for the salvation of mankind. There- 
fore, we say, use those powers that are yours 
in sacred trust, in solidarity with all men of 
good will, and in humble dependence on the 
providence of God. 

To every man called to the dread position 
of leadership in the second half of the 20th 
century a cry goes out from the inarticulate 
inhabitants ef every continent and island: 
“Lead us out of the morass of fears and 
suspicions; tear away the curtains that we 
may look one another in the eye and recog- 
nize a brother man; for God's sake use the 
new powers he has placed within your hands 
for the benefit of our poorest and not the 
destruction of our best.” We know that 
there are leaders, or potential leaders, in 
every land whose ears are open to this cry. 
We know too that there are others in every 
land for whom the mass of mankind is ‘so 
much material to be expended in their quest 
for power. They are deaf to the cry of the 
human family cowering together under the 
cloud of the approaching storm, for in their 
ears there still rings the satanic promise to 
rebellious man: “Ye shall be as gods.” The 
Christian, with the Bible spread before him 
and history's lessons ringing in his ears, has 
no illusions that all the leaders of mankind 
are solely concerned with prosperity and 
peace. But he knows that to those that 
are—the men of goodwill, whatever their race 
or creed—there is a promise from above to 
match the cry that rises from below: “Be 
strong, and of a good courage; be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest." 

This is the assurance that we have for our 
world as it speeds into the unknown 1957. 
It is not a promise that God will infallibly 
assist the policies of one nation or group of 
nations. It is not a promise that to any 
man it is given to embody the whole pur- 

of God. No man, and no nation, can 
presume to enlist God as their almighty 
ally—though every nation has been tempted 
to do just this. (I can never forget that the 


soldier of Hitler's army who took me prisoner ` 


in 1940 wore a belt with the inscription “Gott 
mit uns"—"God with us.) No; the promise 
is not that “our side’ must win every 
struggle, but that “God's side’’—the side of 
love, of freedom, of goodness, of honesty, of 
justice, of purity, of real humanity—the 
humanity that shone in the darkness with a 
radiant light when “the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us’—that this side is al- 
ways, everywhere, in the end triumphant. 
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It may for a time be obscured, as when the 
passing clouds drift across the surface of the 
earth and hide the perpetual shining of the 
sun; but the Christian, whose wings of faith 
can take him like the swoop ofa plane be- 
yond the clouds, knows that God, like the 
sun, is still in His heaven. It may be cruci- 
fied, as the Son of God was crucified, but 
like him it will arise again from the dead; 
for the force of goodness, of love, of true 
humanity, is indestructible, and against it no 
human arrogance or tyranny can in the end 
endure. And so to every humble man to 
whom has been committed in this decisive 
hour a portion of influence or power, we say: 
“Be not afraid; neither be thou dismayed for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” The call is for courage, for 
confidence, and for steadiness of-nerve. 

Friends, this Js not just a message that we 
should like as Christians to pass on to the 
cabinets, the assemblies, the parliaments, 
the boards of directors, the trade union 
councils of the world. It is a message that 
is spoken to us. Ina free society leaders are 
always sensitive to the mood and opinion 
of the ordinary man or woman. That mood 
and opinion are formed by the daily inter- 
flow of ideas and expressed and unexpressed 
desires. And such an interflow is deter- 
mined to a very great extent by men and 
women of conviction. The Christian is 
called to be the agent of conviction at this 
hour—a conviction that this is God's world, 
that nothing happens beyond His control, 
and that in Jesus Christ He has promised 
victory to the pure in heart. Such Christian 
men and women are the channels by which 
the Spirit of God can bring good out of evil, 
and put courage into a society which tends 
to hug its benefits and negatively hope for 
peace. 

They tell me that beneath the surface zeal 
and zest of the 1957 America there heaves 
and tosses a monster of anxiety and fear. 
This is not sheer speculation but a conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the huge percentage 
of the population known to be taking some 
form of tranquilizing drug. Tranquilizers. 
However grateful we must be to the medical 
science that has helped to save men and 
women from disaster, we know that the only 
true tranquilizer must arise from within and 
not be swallowed from without. And the 
transquillizers of modern society are the men 
and women who by their basic Christian con- 
viction have reached to that bedrock of 
courage on which is inscribed the words 
“Thy Lord Thy God is with thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest." 

Everyone in this congregation this morn- 
ing has his or her field of leadership. It 
extends to the family circle, to the friends 
you meet, the circles you move in, the city 
and Nation you belong to. It is a pervasive 
infiuence of which we are mostly unaware, 
I expect we could all recall a chance remark 
that affected our lives which the person who 
uttered it has probably entirely forgotten. 
And we all know those who by their very 
presence rebuke the worst and stimulate the 
best parts of our nature. You don't know, 
you never know, what your influence is, but 
it continues steadily permeating the atmos- 
phere of your daily contacts. It spreads in 
wider and wider circles through the entire 
family of men—but it begins with yourself. 
You are the one who in the first place you 
have to lead. ‘“Self-reverence, self-knowl- 
edge, self-control, these three alone lead life 
to sovereign power.” 

Hence it is to you, and to me, that God 
speaks. You are going into the unknown. 
Before this year has passed we shall all be 
different people—things will have happened 
to us that we cannot now foresee; we shall 
have had gains and losses that we cannot 
now compute. There is no technique by 
which we can assure ourselves health, hap- 
piness, or success, There is no single moment 
in the hours that stretch ahead that we can 
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now grasp and count as ours. Are we then 
to think of the future as a dark shadow be- 
Tore which we must dance for a moment 
before universal darkness buries all? “No,” 
comes the answer from the greatest men and 
women who have ever lived. “No,” comes tae 
voice of prophet and apostle, saint and 
martyr. “No,” says the voice of ultimate au- 
thority, the one to whom was given the 
keys of this world and the next. The future 
is not dark. It is lit by the presence of 


, that one same God who has shone upon this 


world from the beginning of time. The one 
utter certainty that lies beyond the cur- 
tain of tomorrow, which nothing in earth 
or heaven or hell can move, is the presence 
of the power and lover of Almighty God. 
“For the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest.” 

Twelvye.men, 12 ordinary men, once sat 
around a table, shut in for a moment of 
fellowship together, Outside in the dark- 
hess they heard the distant rumblings of 
the unknown, and felt the menace of the 
future. Then from the midst of them their 
Leader spoke. And as He spoke their fears 
began to subside and a living faith revive 
within them—all except one who had sold his 
soul to the darkness and slipped out into 
the night where he belonged. This was the 
moment when Christian courage was born— 
the courage that rises unbidden in men 
who meet their Lord. They now knew that 
He was master not only of the past and pres- 
ent, but of the future too. And as they 
received the bread and wine, the living sign 
and seal of their union with Him, they knew 
that they could go on with Him into the 
unknown. There were to be failures in cqu- 
rage, in faith, in constancy but always they 
were to come back to that central point of 
confidence and hope. For they knew that 
the Lord of the unknown was one who knew 
the road and there would be no path ahead, . 
no corner, no valley, and no mountaintop 
where they would not find the track of His 
footprints. 

That table has extended—extended into all 
the world, And we today are called to share 
with them, and all that multitude since, who 
know who it is that calls from the light 
eternal; “Have not I commanded thee? Be 
strong and of a good courage; be not afraid; 
neither be thou dismayed: for the Lord Thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 


The Small-Business Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record; I include the following ad- 
dress made by me before the National 
Association of Independent Business on 
October 11, 1956: 

THE SMALL-Business DILEMMA 
(Address by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, United States House of Representa- 
tives, before the National Association of 

Independent Business, October 11, 1956) 

Tonight I should like to discuss with you 
some of the questions which are perhaps 
uppermost in your minds as representatives 
of the small-business community of this 
Nation. | 

Have President Eisenhower and his subor- 
dinates faced up to their responsibilities in 
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dealing with the essential problems of small 
business? 

Have the vital needs of small business been 
met or does the situation demand corrective 
action? 

@The antitrust laws of this Nation were 
adopted because of a deeply rooted faith in 
a free-enterprise system that relies upon 
vigorous competition; a system where eco- 
nomic activity is controlled, so far as pos- 
sible, by the market and not manipulated 
by a handful of men; a system in which 
prices, output, wages, and other rewards de- 
pend, not on the decisions of a few big- 
business executives, but on the independent 
actions of competing business firms. 

The reaffirmation of these fundamental 
principles in the present Democratic plat- 
form is particularly significant in light of 
the growing economic control of the market- 
place by big corporations during the Eisen- 
hower tration, The major trend in 
industry after industry is in the direction of 
fewer companies of greater size. In the most 
important half of American industry today 
there continues to be a pattern of oligopoly 
where not less than 2, or more than 5, large 
corporations have 50 percent or more of the 
volume of that industry between them. 
Three companies control 100 percent of the 
aluminum output of the United States; 
3 companies make 95 percent of all our auto- 
mobiles; 3 companies make 95 percent of 
our tin cans and tinware; 3 companies make 
90 percent of our linoleum; and 3 companies 
virtually control cigarette manufacture. 

Small business has been caught in a 
squeeze and within the past 3 years finds 
itself with a rapidly diminishing share of 
the Nation’s market. By 1955, firms with 
assets of $250,000 or less, had suffered a 26 
percent loss in their share of the market as 
compared to 1952. This while the share of 

_ the industrial giants rose 15 percent. Also 
in 1955, corporations with assets of $100 
million and over accounted for 60 percent of 
the total increase in manufacturing sales. 

During 1955 the biggest corporations bad 
a profit rate of 14.4 percent, while the small- 
est group reported earnings of but 4.45 per- 
cent. What is more, between 1952 and 1955, 
the earnings of the small concerns fell off 
27.4 percent while the earnings of the large 
concerns increased by 58.5 percent. In 
short, while the earnings of the giant com- 
panies reached new highs, profits of the 
smallest manufacturing plants kept falling. 

It is characteristic for the Eisenhower 
administration to point with pride to an 
economic atmosphere which makes it pos- 
sible for the big corporations of this Nation 
to reap record profits while small enterprises 
re worse off than they were 3 years ago. 

Another indication of this attitude has 
been the equanimity with which the admin- 
istration has viewed the growing spate of 
corporate mergers. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five set a 25-year record with 846 merg- 
ers consummated. Furthermore, in the 3- 
year period ending in 1955, the number of 
mergers was 64 percent greater than in the 
preceding 3-year period. Even the Wall 
Street Journal was constrained to remark in 
1955 that “company mergers and acquisi- 
tions are taking place at an astonishing 
rate.” 

Many of these mergers have injured small 
firms by making it increasingly difficult for 
them to compete with newly consolidated 
Mammoth corporations. In a number of 
instances, small-business customers of the 
acquired enterprises have found their 

sources of supply cut off. And frequently 
small suppliers have found that the merged 
corporation no longer needed their products 
and services because the merged corporation 
itself has become a fabricator. 

The Celler-Kefauver Antimerger Act was 
adopted by the Congress on December 29, 
1950, to limit future increases in the level of 
economic concentration resulting from cor- 
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porate mergers. However, as the House Ju- 
diciary Antitrust Subcommittee found last 
year after extensive hearings, merger en- 
forcement activity by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Justice has 
been negligible. Both, in fact, failed to 
enforce the antimerger law promptly, vigor- 
ously, or effectively. . 

In the banking field, a similar merger 
trend is concentrating control of the Na- 
tion's financial interests in fewer and fewer 
hands. In 1955 alone, 250 mergers have oc- 
curred—a 24-year record. 

The administration’s record in dealing 
with bank mergers is, if anything, even worse 
than its record in dealing with corporate 
mergers. The Comptroller of the Currency 
of the United States, Ray M. Gidney, is vested 
by Federal statute with the responsibility for 
approving or disapproving every bank mer- 
ger where the resulting entity is a national 
bank. Mr. Gidney has repeatedly assured 
our Antitrust Subcommittee that he would 
not approve any bank. merger which would 
be contrary to the policy of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act. 

What are the facts? The facts are that 
Mr. Gidney, during the 314 years he has been 
in office, has rubberstamped over 300 bank 
mergers throughout the country. Many of 
these bank mergers have had extremely dam- 
aging consequences. But in no instance has 
Mr. Gidney disapproved a bank merger on 
the basis that it might substantially lessen 
competition. How can small business find 
comfort in such a record? 

To cope with this merger trend, I intro- 
duced H. R. 5948 to plug a loophole in exist- 
ing law pertaining to bank mergers, and H. 
R. 9424, the premerger notification bill. 
Both bills were regarded by small-business 
organizations as of utmost importance, 
Both bills were adopted by the House with- 
out dissent. But in the Senate, the story 
was different. There, consideration of these 
bills was delayed repeatedly by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee owing to obstruction- 
ist and delaying tactics by three Republican 
members of that committee. True, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave lipservice to these 
proposals. But apparently General Eisen- 
hower is not master in his own house, for 
the fact is that top-ranking officials of his 
administration lobbied actively and vigor- 
ously to get these two bills killed. 

In the final week of this congressional 
session, the premerger notification bill which 
also contained a provision closing the bank- 
merger loophole, was finally reported out 
favorably by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. However, because of the delay that had 
taken place, the bill could not be taken up 
by the full Senate except on unanimous con- 
sent. The coup de grace was formally ad- 
ministered by Senator Bricker of Ohio, whose 
objection prevented passage. 

I would state at this point that one of the 
first bille to come before the Congress during 
the next session will be a bank merger and 
premerger notification bill which I shall 
again introduce, Furthermore, I shall re- 
double my efforts to see to it that this meas- 
ure becomes law. 

Merger enforcement activity is only one 
part of the responsibility of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice. There are many other areas where 
vigilant, hard-hitting antitrust enforcement 
is of vital importance to small business. I 
am referring to prosecutions to end monop- 
Olies, restraints of trade, price discrimina- 
tions, tie-in sales, and other unfair methods 
of competition. 

How has the Federal Trade Commission 
exercised its responsibilities in these areas? 
I observe that in 1953, Mr. Edward F. How- 
rey, a Washington attorney who for many 
years had represented defendant corpora- 
tions in proceedings initiated by the Federal 
Trade Commission, was appointed chairman 
of the FTC by President Eisenhower to fill 
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a 6-year unexpired term of a former com- 
missioner. Following his resignation after 
2% years in office, Mr. Howrey when asked 
what he considered his major achievement 
as chairman of the Commission replied, “I 
am very proud to say that I reorganized it 
from top to bottom.” 

This reorganization shows a very interest- 
ing pattern. It shows that the same number 
of complaints were issued and the same 
number of companies were charged by the 
Federal Trade Commission with violations 
under the Clayton Act during Mr. Howrey’s 
33 months in office as in the preceding 33 
months under his predecessor, former Demo- 
cratic Senator James M. Mead. 

But there was one major difference—the 
size of the companies against whom the 
Commission instituted proceedings under 
Mr. Howrey dropped very appreciably fndeed. 

During the 33 months, June 1950 to March 
1953, the companies charged by the Federal 
Trade Commission with violating the anti- 
trust Iaws were, on the average, approxi- 
mately eight times as big as the companies 
charged with such law violations during the 
33 months under Chairman Howrey. In the 
1950-1953 period average asset size of the 
companies charged was $256.2 million. In 
the 1953-1955 period it dropped to $32.5 
million. 

It would appear that the giant corpora- 
tions are the ones who had less to fear from 
antitrust prosecution by the “reorganized” 
Federal Trade Commission, while it engaged 
in a search for smaller game, 

The antitrust enforcement record of the 
Department of Justice does not present a 
brighter picture. Increasing resort to con- 
sent decrees by the administration’s anti- 
trust officials has prejudiced small business. 
While in certain circumstances the consent 
decree may provide a useful technique, it is 
another matter to make promiscuous use of 
the consent decree to wipe out pending suits 
regardless of the harm to the small busi- 
ness victims of antitrust violators. The 
issuance of a consent decree places an im- 
possible litigation burden upon the injured 
small businessman seeking court damages 
for his losses. Moreover, the antitrust vio- 
lator is frequently permitted illegal gains. 
Finally, the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees and the public are not permitted to 
know what has transpired in the secret ne- 
gotiations leading to settlement, 

The 1955 consent decree in the American 
Telephone & Telegraph case illustrates the 
dangers of the consent decree procedure. 
The A. T. & T. decree represents one of the 
worst antitrust dispositions I have ever seen. 

The complaint in this case was filed in 
1949 after years of investigation. It charged 
that the Western Electric Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of A. T. & T., manufactures 
and sells more than 90 percent of all tele- 
phones and telephone equipment sold in 
the United States and that a substantial 
part of the remaining 10 percent is pro- 
duced under the control of Western Elec- 
tric. 

The complaint further charged that West- 
ern Electric and A. T. & T. combined with 
each other to monopolize the United States 
telephone manufacturing and telephone 
service industries. To correct this monopoly, 
the complaint requested the court to force 
A. T. & T. to sell all of its interest in West- 
tern Electric so that the business of manu- 
facturing telephones would be divorced from 
the business of operating telephone serv- 
ice. 

‘This was the heart of the suit—to break 
up the combination of A. T. & T. and West- 
ern Electric. Yet, the consent decree does 
nothing to carry out this most important ob- 
jective. The corporate structure of this 
combination not only remains unchanged 
but is fused even closer together. The 
manufacturing and telephone service mo- 
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nopoly is still concentrated in the same 
hands. 

The complaint asked that Western Electric 
be required to sell to A. T. & T. its 50 per- 
cent ownership of Bell Laboratories so that 
research and experimentation by other and 
small manufacturers would be encouraged. 
The decree requires no transfer of owner- 
ship in Bell Laboratories. 

In this and other vital respects the settle- 
ment left this monopoly as is, except that 
A. T. & T. now has the added advantage 
of the Government's seal of approval and 
immunity from further monopoly prosecu- 
tion in the foreseeable future. 

Considering all the circumstances, I am 
not surprised that Attorney General Brown- 
ell has refused to comply with our subcom- 
mittee’s request to make available for exam- 
ination the Department of Justice files re- 
lating to settlement of the A. T. & T. case 
in order that a determination might be 
made by the subcommittee as to the pro- 
priety of the decree. 

Contrast this antitrust enforcement rec- 
ord of the Republican administration, which 
has allowed giant corporate organizations 
to dominate our economy, with the record 
of the Democratic 84th Congress. For exam- 
ple, the 84th Congress enacted the O'Ma- 
honey-Celler bill to give the 40,000 auto- 
mobile dealers of this Nation economic 
freedom. These dealers had found that they 
were incapable of asserting their rights 
against General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. 

Did the administration request this leg- 
islation? Did it exercise any effort to have 
it passed? 

The fact is that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration refused to recognize the plight 
of the automobile dealers. Indeed, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, along with 
General Motors and Ford, spearheaded the 
opposition to any attempt to enact cor- 
rective legislation which would protect the 
dealer against manufacturer coercion and 
intimidation. 

True, President Eisenhower signed the bill, 
but only with the greatest reluctance and 
misgivings. And in keeping with Republi- 
can dogma Mr. Eisenhower implied that 
the bill was an intrusion by the Govern- 
ment into private enterprise. He said the 
bill probably should be replaced or repealed 
by the next Congress. The Democratic 
Party pledges that this law shall be retained 
upon the statute books as a monument to 
its concern for small business. 

The Democratic Congress also endeavored 
to close the loophole in the Robinson-Pat- 
man antiprice discrimination act created 
by a Supreme Court interpretation. Under 
the Court's interpretation a price discrim- 
ination, regardless of its effect on competi- 
tion, was immune from prosecution if made 
in good faith. As a result, small buyers 
were subjected to many of the same com- 
petitive disadvantages as existed prior to 
the passage. of the Robinson-Patman Act 
in 1936, 

The equality of opportunity bills were 
designed to prohibit all price discriminations 
substantially affecting competition or tend- 
ing to create a monopoly, whether or not good 
faith was involved. 

Virtually every small-business organization 
wanted this legislation passed. But again 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, this 
time joined by Attorney General Brownell, 
was opposed, as were representatives of big- 
business organizations, including the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. The 
Federal Trade Commission first opposed the 
bill, then reversed its position. 

The administration's attitude was demon- 
strated by the position taken on this bill 
by Wendell Barnes, Republican head of the 
Small Business Administration. Mr. Barnes, 
when he appeared before our committee, 
testified that the Small Business Admin- 
istration did not support the bill but deferred 
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to the views of the Attorney General who was 
opposed. But Mr. Barnes admitted to our 
committee that he did not even understand 
the bill. As chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House I have rarely resorted 
to admonishing a witness. In this instance, 
however, I felt compelled to tell Mr. Barnes: 

“In all fairness, I will say this: I think 
you ought to exercise independence, but you 
should correlate your opinion, as far as 
practicable, with the views of small busi- 
ness * * * First, you run athwart the views 
of small business, and you have given us 
nothing except a bare conclusion, sort of a 
self-serving declaration, that small business 
is wrong * * * I do not think you have 
analyzed this bill very carefully and com- 
prehensively * * * I think you render your 
administration a disservice by this kind of a 
statement * * * Yours is the Small Business 
Administration. Now I do not say this bill 
should be passed right out of hand because 
some small-business organization wants it. 
* * * We ask you to give us help; but we 
get no help from you.” 

The equality of opportunity bill passed 
the House with only three dissenting votes. 
However, in the Senate, several Republican 
Senators coordinated their efforts to fili- 
buster the bill in committee. And in a 
familiar exhibition of team play, Senator 
Bricker succeeded in blocking last minute 
consideration of the measure by the full 
Senate, despite the strenuous efforts of its 
supporters on the Democratic side to get by 
this roadblock. 

The result is that the small business pro- 
ponents have been frustrated in their ef- 
forts to eliminate the harassments of price 
discrimination from the national scene and 
must begin all over again at the next session 
of Congress. 

Let me also make brief reference to several 
other policy areas where small business has 
been shunted aside. 

Take military procurement. There is no 
doubt that policies adopted by the top offi- 
cials of this administration in this field have 
favored General Motors and other large 
corporations. This alters a historic economic 
pattern. For years prior to the advent of 
this administration special programs had 
been in effect to help small business firms 
obtain a fair share of Government contracts. 
By way of contrast, in 1955, 100 large United 
States corporations and their subsidiaries 
were awarded a record share of 69 percent of 
all defense contracts, This took place despite 
the fact that the small business share of de- 
fense contracts fell about $1 billion below its 
production potential. 

Furthermore, defense contracts are now 

being let largely by negotiation rather than 
by competitive bidding. The Democratic 
platform is emphatic on this score—it favors 
the award of a substantially higher propor- 
tion of Government contracts to independent 
small businesses and, particularly, the award 
of a far larger percentage of military pro- 
curement, by value, through competitive 
bidding procedures rather than by negotia- 
tion behind closed doors. 
. Beyond that, I believe that the present 
corporate income tax structure discrimi- 
nates against new and small business and 
restricts the internal financing necessary for 
growth of small firms much more severely 
than that of large corporations. Our excise 
tax structure also bears more heavily on the 
small company. Therefore, it is time to con- 
sider changes in our overall tax policies 
which now penalize small business and pre- 
vent its expansion, while promoting concen- 
tration and the increase of economic power 
in the hands of a few corporations. In other 
words, I believe that as a corollary to our 
traditional policy in the antitrust field, we 
need a policy which recognizes the impact 
of taxes on the competitive structure. 

Time does not permit a discussion of the 
fiscal activities of this administration which 
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have placed small business in a credit 
Squeeze. Here as in the field of tax relief, 
it is crystal clear that the hard-money poli- 
cies have been and are being shaped on the 
basis of the trickle-down theory. 

I am aware that the panacea for all the 
problems that beset small business is now 
supposed to be contained in the so-called 
progress report of the administration's Cab- 
inet Committee on Small Business. ‘This 
document issued about 2 months ago, on 
August 7, immediately after Congress ad- 
journed, is replete with self-serving state- 
ments and promises for relief for small busi- 
ness. Unfortunately this document is just 
so much campaign propaganda. There was 
ample opportunity for this administration 
to take prompt and effective action on be- 
half of small business during the last 3% 
years., The device of a so-called progress 
report fools no one, 


Civil Rights Legislation  ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the first 
legislation I introduced in this session of 
the 85th Congress was H. R. 374. This 
bill, which on January 3, 1957, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, provided for securing and protecting 
the civil rights of the people of this 
country. It provided for establishment 
of a Commission to study civil rights 
problems, and also, in conformity with 
President Eisenhower's recommendation, 
it strengthened the Attorney General's 
power to intervene and prosecute viola- 
tions of civil rights and in particular it 
sought to protect the right to vote. 

H. R. 374 or a similar bill should have 
early consideration because it contains 
the basic minimum civil rights provi- 
sions which the Administration re- 
quested last year and felt would meet 
with sufficient support to be enacted into 
law. It would seem that legislation of 
this kind would have much wider sup- 
port under present conditions, and I cer- 
tainly hope it will have prompt com- 
mittee study because if the constitu- 
tional voting franchise of all citizens is 
protected, the greatest milestone for 
progress in civil rights will have been 
passed. 

Today I have introduced another bill. 
This second civil rights bill would pro- 
vide relief against discrimination in in- 
terstate transportation. Separation of 
the races in motor vehicles is outlawed, 
we know that. But full and equal en- 
joyment of accommodations in common 
carriers in interstate commerce in cer- 
tain areas is not being observed and seg- 
regation based on race continues to exist. 

My bill provides that any carrier or 
officer, agent, or employee thereof or any 
other person who unlawfully and wil- 
fully segregates or attempts to segregate 
passengers on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine 
of not to exceed $1,000 for each offense. 
Furthermore they shall be subject to suit 
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by the injured person or by the Attorney 
General for the United States or for_the 
benefit of the real party in interest. 

During the 83d Congress when I was 
a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, I helped to report 
out favorably a bill similar to this one. 
However, it was subsequently tied up in 
the Rules Committee and never reached 
the floor. I hope this session we can get 
a committee hearing, because I know the 
testimony will clearly point to the need 
for legislation of this character to stop 
once and for all time segregation in in- 
terstate travel. 

I recall an incident which points up 
the need for a penalty under the law 
for failure to comply with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. A colored 
soldier in the uniform of his country, an 
American GI, was travelling in a railroad 
car reserved exclusively for white pas- 
sengers. Local law enforcement officials 
boarded the train and took the soldier 
off. He was tried under local law, fined 
and jailed before being sent on his way. 
Unless the Federal Government steps in 
and protects its citizens and enforces the 
law, situations of this kind will continue 
in interstate travel. 


Opposition to Tito’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Mr. Speaker, I have just received an im- 
portant communication from high au- 
thority in the State of Louisina. It re- 
fers to the possibility that Marshal Tito, 
of Yugoslavia, may be invited here to 
this country and become a guest of the 
White House on the occasion of that 
visit. The matter is so important and 
the position of the person communicat- 
ing with me about this is of such in- 
fiuence that I feel this letter should be- 
come a part of the official CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Therefore, Iam presenting the original 

. communication of January 15 on this 
subject, addressed to me, from the Hon- 
orable J. W. Marshall, Jr., grand knight, 
Knights of Columbus, Broadmoor Coun- 
cil, No. 3407, Shreveport, La.: ; 

KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS, 
BzoapMoor Counc, No. 3407, 
Shreveport, La., January 15, 1957. 
The Honorable OVERTON BROOKS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Brooxs: A recent report in the 
press indicates that an invitation is to be 
extended to Communist Dictator Marshal 
Tito to visit the United States. 

It is extremely difficult to determine what 
possible good could result, and the harm that 
would be caused to our prestige throughout 
the world would be incalculable. 

You are urged to do all you can to prevent 
the extension of this invitation. 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. MARSHALL, Jr., 
Grand Knight. 
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Thirty-ninth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, America 
has profited greatly from the contribu- 
tions of people from many lands who 
have come to our shores in search of 
freedom and opportunity. We Ameri- 
cans, regardless of our national origins, 
should observe the significant anniversa- 
ries in the history of people who have 
helped to make this Nation great. Such 
an occasion we mark today. 

Today, 39 years ago, the people of the 
Ukraine formed the free and independ- 
ent Ukrainian National Republic. This 
should be a bright and happy day for 
these people, whose separate, distinctive, 
and proud national history dates back to 
the ninth century. But unfortunately 
there is little cause for celebration on 
this January 22. 

Destroyed by the advance of invading 
Russian Communist armies in 1920, the 
independent government of the Ukraine 
has since been wiped out by the despotic 
rule of the men in the Kremlin. 

However, this oppressive yoke of So- 
viet tyranny has not destroyed the will 
to be free and the ancient yearnings for 
independence of the Ukrainian people. 
Bloody massacres, yearly purges, and 
deportations to Siberia lend mute testi- 
mony to the manner in which the Soviets 
have attempted to stamp out this fer- 
ment of freedom. Recent reports, filter- 
ing through the Iron Curtain, indicate 
something of the magnitude of this po- 
tentially explosive fofce. Most recently 
we have heard of attempts to hinder Red 
efforts to stamp out the brave revolt in 
Budapest. > 

Although within the realms of a realis- 
tic foreign policy the United States can- 
not despatch ‘military forces to drive the 
Red oppressors from the Ukraine, we can 
continue to do much to remind these 
people that their plight is not forgotten. 
In doing so, we can hope, pray and plan 
for the day when the Ukrainian people 
will be free. And in doing so we will be 
aiding a people whose representatives 
have given much of their unique back- 
ground to America. 

In my home city of Rochester I have 
witnessed at first hand the numerous 


ways in which these fine people have” 


contributed of their rich cultural and 
political heritage to the enrichment of 
the local scene. They have become 
strong, loyal, and alert American citi- 
zens, yet they continue to practice many 
of their time-honored musical and other 
national activities. More than that, our 
country has profited from the love of 
freedom and devotion to God manifested 
by these Americans of Ukrainian descent. 

America is surely a finer land today 
because of the many ways in which these 
people have given of their talents and 
heritage to our country. 
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By giving concrete expression today to 
our mutual belief in the principles of 
liberty and justice, basic to both the 
American and Ukrainian character, we 
give assurance to those still behind the 
Iron Curtain that they are not forgotten. 
It is my sincere hope that these funda- 
mental ideals will in the not too distant 
future triumph, and that a new and 
brighter Ukrainian Independence Day 
will soon be upon us. 


Celler Seeks Antitrust Enforcement Action 
by Justice Department Following Latest 
Concerted Hike in Newsprint Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
New York, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee and also chairman of its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, today issued the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the recent an- 
nouncement by the Bowater Paper Co. of a 
prospective $4 per ton increase in the price 
of newsprint, the ordinary paper on which 
newspapers are printed: ` 

“We are again confronted with a course of 
conduct which those who must depend upon 
newsprint suppliers have seen repeated with 
monotonous regularity and frequency over 
the years. The familar pattern here pre- 
sented was clearly etched upon the record of 
our Antitrust Subcommittee when it com- 
pleted its extensive investigation of this 
problem in 1950, 

“The current round of price increases was 
set off initially by the Abitibi Power & 
Paper Corp., Ltd. Two other major Canadian 
producers besides the giant Bowater inter- 
national paper organization promptly fell in 
line in a process sometimes politely referred 
to as price leadership. 

“The millions of Americans in urban or 
rural life who take for granted the regular 
appearance of their newspaper have a com- 
pelling interest in this issue. A spokesman 
for the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation asserts that, in view of the chronic 
newsprint shortage, publishers are in & 
straitjacket and at the mercy of the first mill 
which decides to raise the price. Similar 
price increases a year ago likewise touched 
off a series of sharp protests by both Amer- 
ican and Canadian publishers and by public 
officials who contended then that the profits 
of the papermakers were more than adequate 
even at the old prices. They further point 
out that newsprint prices have risen further 
and faster than the general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices, 


“The country’s newspaper publishers, both 
large and small, may well ask if collusive 
pricing by newsprint manufacturers exists 
in the year 1957 when newsprint prices rise 
to the same leyel at about the same time, 
and remain identical for almost all produc- 
ers; when interlocking contracts of a long- 
term nature still relate the price charged by 
many newsprint mills to that established 
by their competitors; and when the so- 
called ‘zone system’ is still generally adhered 
oe quoting newsprint prices in the United 
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“The zone system, to single out only one 
of these factors, underscores the_extent to 
which the newsprint producing concerns may 
have departed from accepted principles of 
free and open competition. The map of the 
United States has been sectioned into 10 
different pricing zones by the major news- 
Print producere. Under this arrangement, 
Prices for each zone are identical for almost 
ali producers, regardless of how far each is 
located from the point where the newsprint 
is to be received and used. This system 
Makes no allowance for the varying freight 
Tates which would ordinarily be applicable 
between different plants and the point of 
consumption. The proof of the pudding is 
that ‘phantom freight’ must be paid to cer- 
tain producers in those instances where the 
charge for freight included in the predeter- 
mined zone price is greater than the actual 
freight costs from the mill to the destina- 
tion point. 

“The continuing trend in this industry is 
cause for serious concern. Monopoly here 
Would pose a threat to a free and healthy 
Press, which is one of the cornerstones of 
our representative form of government. .The 
freedom to write, to report news, to express 
ideas, to differ—all these become meaning- 
less if the materials for mass communica- 
tion are lacking, whether because of insuffi- 
cient supplies of newsprint paper or bs- 
Cause of prices beyond a newspaper's ability 

pay. 

“In this connection I am particularly dis- 
turbed by the fact that the hardest hit are 
the publishers of small dailies and weeklies 
as well as the newspapers of civic groups, 
labor unions, religious organizations, and co- 
Operative movements—to mention a few of 
the chief victims, who are sometimes forced 
to pay exorbitant prices for this vital com- 
Modity on the gray or black market. 

“Moreover, the past two decades have wit- 
nhessed the disappearance of hundreds of 
daily newspapers in the United States 
through merger, consolidation or failure. 

danger is real that the increased price 

of newsprint may accelerate this trend, par- 

ey by driving small papers out of busi- 
ess, 

“The time is ripe for the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice to take-a 
‘new look’ at the newsprint problem which 

been under investigation in every ses- 
sion of Con: since 1943. The story of 
thi industry has already been fully devel- 
Oped; the pertinent facts are spread upon 
the congressional records for all to see, 

“Admittedly, the tactical obstacles that 
Would face the antitrust enforcement officers 
©f the Government cannot be minimized, 
but neither can the good that would result 

successful legal action in this long- 
Neglected area. 

“Painstaking examination of key witnesses 
by our Antitrust Subcommittee brought out 
these highlights in the newsprint picture: 

at least’ 15 years newsprint has risen 
steadily in cost and has been generally 
Scarce, with requirements of American pub- 
lishers mounting each year to a new high. 
The booming demand coupled with a tight- 
Ness of supply has inflated the price to $134 
& ton, in terms of the current increase, a fig- 
Ure that is more than double the price at the 
end of World War II. 
“Nearly 80 percent of the newsprint used 
this country now comes from Canada, 
Where the relative handful of producers en- 
low-cost facilities, to say nothing of 
duty-free entry for their product into the 
United States, and the additional advantage 
t accrues from the exchange rate between 
the two countries. Efforts to open up and 
elop additional production sources in 
country, which our Antitrust Subcom- 
Tusta and other congressional committees 

&Ve sought to promote in cooperation with 

ree ment of Commerce experts, have a 
g Way to go. 
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- “From the viewpoint of antitrust enforce- 
ment, this situation calls attention to the 
rebuff which the Deparment of Justice met 
in 1947, when one of the Canadian provinces 
where most of the mills are located, enacted 
a statute in effect barring the Justice De- 
partment from utilizing essential corporate 
records of Canadian firms. While this still 
serves to impede the orderly functioning of 
American law-enforcement agencies, a pos- 
sible solution may be found by vigorous ap- 
plication of the provisions of the Sherman 
Act authorizing seizures of property owned 
by antitrust violators shipped in United 
States commerce. 

“I would hasten to emphasize that the sig- 
nificance of newsprint transcends national 
boundaries and that responsible Canadian 
officials and publishers are no less distressed 
than their American counterparts by the 
apparent failure of the large producers to 
exercise reasonable self-restraint in the pub- 
lic interest.” 


A Measure of Devotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very interesting edi- 
torial that appeared in the Boston Daily 
Globe on Monday, January 21, 1957, 
written by the well-known Uncle Dudley, 
entitled “A Measure of Devotion,” which 
emphasizes that spirit of community in- 
terest which manifests itself in so many 
of our cities and towns throughout the 
Nation: 

A MEASURE OF DEVOTION 


(By Uncle Dudley) 


How far can a creative idea travel? And 
how fast? What imparts the momentum 
that speeds ite journey? 

Brattleboro, Vt., has provided a contem- 
porary answer to these questions (which are 
almost as old as human culture and com- 
munity life) by winning one of the coveted 
annual awards bestowed by the National 
Municipal League, and a sponsoring national 
magazine, for its “living memorial" to the 
young men from the town who gave their 
lives in World War II. 

This distinction, shared by but 11 cities 
across the Nation each year, is the more 
notable inasmuch as the Vermont com- 
munity was 1 among 164 cities considered. 
Alone in New England, Brattleboro garnered 
the prize for what Look magazine describes 
as “courageous and inteligent citizen effort.” 

The story also carries more than the re- 
clame of an honor, won in the passing parade 
of community life. It is big not with one 
moral, but with many; and is a timely re- 
minder that creative pioneering in civic ideas 
is still a thriving enterprise in these parts. 

The story began in 1944, when a citizen 
of Brattleboro, contemplating the world’s 
most hideous war, and the toll of youth 
being exacted by it—including many of his 
own community's sons—decided their sacris 
fices deserved something better than the 
traditional monument on the town common. 


.* The answer to death, he decided, was life. 


So he took.pen in hand and wrote to the 
Brattleboro Reformer, urging that thought 
be taken for a “living memorial” rather than 
something inert—and possibly ugly. His 
suggestion was a recreation center, to be 
financed by sale of bonds to the citizens, 
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When nothing happened, the persisten 
scribe tried again—enclosing a check a 
pay for purchase of the first bond. Where- 
upon, in*the Vermont vernacular, “it took.” 
First one city organization, then another, 
joined in. As sponsors multiplied and bond 
purchases soared toward the $33,000 mark, 
the whole community began to vibrate with 
interest. 

A custodial committee, harboring the fund, 
sifted suggestions with the deliberacy ex- 
pected from citizens of the Green Mountain 
State. Townspeople, in meeting assembled, 
voted 8 to 1, to ensure that the memorial 
include a swimming pool, and appropriated 
the cost of 4 small issue of bonds for that 
feature. 

A local landowner, with 53 acres to sell, 
volunteered to let the committee have the 
lot for a pittance. “The Living Memorial” 
now had a site; anda landscape architect was 
called in. So at last the idea took form; 
and a five-year schedule for development of 
the recreation center began to move, 

It includes ski tows, picnic grounds, swim- 
ming and wading pools, a skating rink and 
other facilities. The city's war dead will 
live in their community's memory through 
the gift of greater happiness to the living. 

How far and how fast can a creative idea 
travel? Brattleboro falk know the answer. 
They have watched such an idea grow. What 
imparts its vital thrust is less easily spelled 
out, for this is largely a matter of inner 
emotion, which Vermonters are chary of 
discussing; a matter, indeed, of instinctive 
affirmation. 

Perhaps Brattleboro remembered, in a tra- 
vail of spirit all shared during the war, the 
words of Lincoln in another war, pledging on 
behalf of “these honored dead, increased de- 
votion; * * *” 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, each year 
it is important that we who are fortu- 
nately endowed with freedom, remind 
ourselves of the great numbers of our 
fellow men throughout the world who do 
not enjoy the fruits of liberty that we 
seem to take for granted. 

On this day, 38 years ago, the Ukrai- 
nian Republic was established as an in- 
dependent nation. Because of Soviet 
domination and the distance which sep- 
arates our nations, we tend to forget that 
the citizens of the Ukraine still yearn 
for their freedom and a return to their 
sovereignty. 

We must not lull ourselves into an ac- 
ceptance of the Ukraine as a mere proy- 
ince of Russia, but rather must remind 
ourselves that the Ukrainian people are 
a proud nation and demand the right of 
self-determination. 


Ukrafnian nationals constitute the 
largest. percentage of victims of Soviet * 
Slave labor and concentration camps. . 
This is an indication of the degree to 
which underground resistance is alive 
in the Ukraine. The spirited adherence 
to religious belief and theological prin- 
ciple in the face of determined Soviet 
efforts to subjugate the Ukrainian peo- 
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ple is another indication of their refusal 
to be enslaved and exploited. 

Therefore, it is fitting that we pause 
to reflect on this day on the heroic strug- 
gle which Ukrainians are waging in their 
own way to resist Communist domina- 
tion and to achieve freedom. 

In my district, Americans of Ukrai- 
nian descent look with hope to that fu- 
ture day when they may be reunited 
with their families left behind to carry 
on the struggle for freedom. 


Persecution of Egyptian Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much perturbed over the reports con- 
cerning the harsh treatment of Jews in 
Egypt. Already several thousand Jewish 
refugees from Egypt have reached Euro- 
pean ports with tales of horror of the in- 
humanities being perpetrated by the 
Egyptian authorities against a peaceful 
community. It appears that a veritable 
reign of terror egainst Jews is being pur- 
sued on a scale which is reminiscent of 
the Hitler methods in Nazi Germany. 

Reports out of Egypt indicate that sev- 
eral thousand Jews have been incarcer- 
ated, about 4,000 Jews have been able to 
leave or were deported from Egypt after 
all their belongings and property were 
confiscated, and the remainder of the 
50,000 Jewish souls in that country are 
said to be under house arrest. Jewish- 
owned businesses have been taken over by 
the authorities and bank accounts were 
frozen. 

This brutal and inhumane treatment 
of the Jews by the Nasser regime in Egypt 
is a challenge to the moral conscience of 
the world. It is clear that Egypt's ruling 
clique is determined ta wipe out an an- 
cient Jewish community by sheer acts of 
terror and violence, just as the Nazis did 
in Germany and other European coun- 
tries, These barbaric tactics of an evil 
dictator must surely arouse the indigna- 
tion of the civilized world, and most 
especially our own Government. 

The treatment of Egyptian Jews is a 
matter of concern to all freedom-loving 
people and to all those who are interested 
in preserving human rights. As such itis 
of deep interest and great concern to the 
American people. As an American, I 
am proud of our country’s history in de- 
fending human rights in the past in every 
part of the globe, and most recently in 
the case of the Hungarian people whose 
human rights and liberties have been 
trampled upon by the ruthless tyrants 

_ of the Kremlin. 

I should like to see our country take 
several steps in dealing with this unfor- 
tunate situation: 

First, that President Eisenhower make 
a personal appeal to the head of the 
Egyptian Government to abide by the 
Charter of the United Nations, which 
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guarantees human rights and to request 
that these rights be applied to the Jews 
of Egypt. 

Second, that the United States should 
ask the United Nations to undertake an 
investigation of the violations of human 
rights in Egypt. 

Third, that United Nations observers 
report their findings to the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly at an early date so that 
the necessary steps may be taken to 
halt the terror against the Jews in 
Egypt. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that if the United 
States would raise its voice and lend its 
vigor to see that justice and humane 
treatment are afforded to these people 
much could be accomplished in that di- 
rection. We cannot sit idly by while 
Egypt becomes a slaughterhouse for the 
innocent. We must respond to the call 
of the oppressed everywhere. That has 
been our traditional way in the past, 
That should be our response today. 


Address by Dan Daniel, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, Be- 
fofe the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Indianapolis, Ind., January 14, 

* 1957 
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HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include an excel- 
lent address recently made -by Dan 
Daniel, national commander of the 
American Legion, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Commander Daniel lives at Danville, 
Va., and is a resident of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia, which I 
have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress. 

His address is as follows: 

It’s always good to come back to Indianap- 
olis, the great Hoosier city that is the home 
of the American Legion. And it's a privilege, 
too, to be able to visit with the friends and 
neighbors whose warm hospitality has made 
Legionnaires from all over the country al- 
ways feel so much at home here in the heart 
of America. 

Because you are so close physically to the 
national headquarters of the American Le- 
gion, you have probably become as famiilar 
with our national programs and objectives 
as those of us who live with them every 
day. In fact, you have probably felt the in- 
creased enthusiasm and activity at 700 North 
Pennsylvania Street these past few weeks. 

It's more than the usual upsurge in in- 
terest and effort that marks the beginning 
of a new year. It reflects the fact that the 
American Legion entered this new year with 
the largest membership ever recorded on a 
comparable date, i 

This achievement just didn’t happen. It 
has been brought about by the hard work 
of Legionnaires in every community 
throughout the country. They believe in 
our organization. They believe in and are 
selling the programs we have undertaken to 
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carry out our basic purpose of service for 
God and country. They want other eligible 
veterans to share the satisfaction that comes 
from helping others. 

Longtime Legionnaires and those who haye 
just joined our organization know, however, 
that there's more than fun and friendship 
and satisfaction to being a member of the 
American Legion. There’s hard work and 
constant concern for the security of our 
country, the welfare of our children, the 
well-belng of disabled veterans and the 
widows and orphans of those who died. 
There’s also concern for problems not gen- 
erally identified with the activities or prime 
interests of the American Legion. 

‘Today I'd like to talk to you briefly about 
one such problem. It relates directly to the 
overall purpose for which the American Le- 
gion exists: the protection and strengthen- 
ing of America. 

During the past 4 months I've had the 
privilege of doing a little talking and a lot 
of listening to people who occupy important 
positions of leadership in the United States 
and in a few countries abroad. From them 
I haye learned a great deal about problems 
that concern all of us—problems ‘like the 
growing influence of communism in the 
Middle East, the oil shortage in Western 
Europe, the still climbing cost of living, and 
the future size and composition of our 
Armed Forces. What we do about these and 
similar issues—what is done in our name dur- 
ing this new year of 1957—will go a long 
way toward shaping the future of life in 
America. 

But it seems to me that there is another 
issue, not emphasized by those who formu- 
late and carry out our Government policies, 
which outweighs all of these in terms of 
influencing America's future. It is not 
dramatic and It lacks emotional appeal, but 
it goes to the very heart of all that our coun- 


, try stands for and all that we want it to be. 


I refer to the issue of national solvency. 
As businessmen, you know well that there 


are certain basic laws of economics which 


cannot be broken or ignored, over a long 
period of time, with impunity. The business 
that pays out more than it takes in will 
sooner or later run out of capital and credit 
and go broke. This is inherent in our sys- 
tem of competitive free enterprise and it 
applies with equal force to the management 
of a household and the management of the 
largest corporation. How long, then, can 
the Government of the United States con- 
tinue to spend more than it takes in with- 
out undermining the confidence and the 
economic health of the people? 

Some champions of deficit financing say 
the question is no more serious or sensible 
than “How high is up?” If they are right, 
then all of history is wrong. I, for one, am 
not anxious to test whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the exception 
to prove the rule. 

As a matter of fact, every other question 
being asked today in the field of inter- 
national and domestic affairs is subordinate 
to this one. A bankrupt America could not 
possibly stop the spread of communism. 
New schools and highways can serve no use- 
ful purpose if there is not sufficient private 
capital to maintain them. And the finest 
Armed Forces in the world will be helpless 
if the economy that supports them is en- 
Teebled. “ 

So this question of getting Uncle Sam in 
the black is not one that can be lateraled 
off to economists or left to take care of 
itself. It's everybody’s business, and it 
should be a prime concern of every American 
who desires to keep America strong and free 
and a place of opportunity for his children, 

Today our national debt exceeds $275 bil- 
Non. That is more than double the public 
indebtedness of all other principal nations 
of the world combined. But there are those 
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Who say, “Well, that's the Government's 

debt and hasn't anything to do with me.” 

They forget that public capital is nothing 

more than private capital taken from the 
earnings of the individual and that every 
cent the Government spends is either put 
up by the individual or charged against him. 

Our per capita debt today is approximately 

$1,700. The per capita debt of all other 

Nations in the world combined is only $91. 

How did we get into this fix? 

Part of the blame, certainly, we can 
Charge against a series of circumstances 
which called for extraordinary outlays of 
Public funds. For the rest we can blame 

“Only ourselves for permitting a drastic de- 

Parture from our. traditional economic and 

Political philosophy. 

Our national debt in 1914 was $12 billion. 
World War I raised it to 825% billion. By 
1933 it was down to $19% billion. Then 
Came the deluge. When we entered World 
War II in 1941 we owed $55 billion, and when 
the war ended in 1945 we owed the fantastic 
sum of $279 billion. 

Slight reductions were made after the war 
but now the trend is up again and will bring 
us, we are told, to a new all-time high of 
indebtedness by the close of the present 

year. 

Despite changes In the national leader- 
Ship and despite repeated resolutions to the 
contrary, we continue to submit to the 
Philosophy that the Federal Government 
should mean and do all things for all people. 
Under this philosophy the Government is 

` both provider and protector of individual 
needs and wants. By a twist of the basic 
Principles of American life, we now contend 
that Government can guarantee the indi- 
Vidual a certain wage, a certain profit, and 
freedom from the risk of personal incon- 
venience or misfortune. It is to the Gov- 
ernment that we turn for roads, schools, re- 
tirement, dams, harbors, and protection 
against the elements. 

On top of all this, we are supporting at 
the same time a tremendously expensive na- 
tional defense program and a worldwide 
Telief and charity~eneterprise which appar- 
ently is self-perpetuating. 

I think we all subscribe to the rule that 
it is better to give than to receive. By that 
Measure the United States is far and away 
the best of nations in all history. But the 
Government of the United States is not 
Primarily a charitable institution, and 
benevolence becomes a vice when carried to 
the point where it is neither appreciated 
nor prudent, 

We reached that point long ago in our for- 
eign economic aid and giveaway program. 
Since the beginning of World War II we 
have spent more than $100 billion in foreign 
aid in the form of grants, subsidies, loans, 
Gifts, and repudiated loans, Since the end 
Of World War II we have spent more than 
$53 billion fer foreign military and economic 
aid. We were told, starting with the Mar- 
shall plan in 1948, that this was an emer- 
8ency, short-term step and that we had to 
take it to build up our friends and keep 
their loyalty and support against the Com- 
munist movement. During the subsequent 
8 years we have fought a war without im- 
Portant help from our friends, vast terri- 
tories of the earth have come under Com- 
Munist rule, and there isn’t a shred of 
evidence that our generosity has won us the 
Tespect of either friends or foes. 

And yet, we read that the Congress in a 
few weeks will be asked to approve a foreign 
aid bill higher than last year’s. 

There are those who say that our annual 
Spending spree in the interest of buying 
friendship has become a habit and that since 
We've done it before we must do it again. 
That argument falls of its own weight. 
Wholesale foreign spending is a bad habit; if 
it’s not to become a disastrous habit, we must 

it now. 
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A case can always be made out for a par- 
ticular nation which needs Uncle Sam's sup- 
port. Every request to the Congress for 
dollar handouts has been accompanied by 
claims of extreme urgency and by predictions 
of dire consequences should the aid be with- 
held. But isn't it time now to recognize that 
there is urgency attached to our own eco- 
nomic needs? Doesn't our first responsi- 
bility go to the well-being of our own 
country? 

As a practical matter the economy of the 
free world can never realize genuine stability 
and good health until those qualities are de- 
veloped within the respective states. Under 
existing conditions of peace and productivity 
we only put off that development by con- 
tinuing to pass out artificial and perishable 
props for foreign economies. 

Tt Is true in economic affairs as in medicine 
that too many shots in the arm will pre- 
went the body from reasserting its natural 
strength. 

The kind of internationalism that over- 
looks these facts is, in my opinion, just as 
shortsighted as the isolationism that hides 
from our legitimate interest in world affairs. 

Certainly, we have national obligations 
abroad. It is equally certain that from the 
standpoint of common sense they must be 
viewed in perspective with our obligations at 
home and with the limit of our national 
resources, 

In no 10-year period in our history have 
American taxpayers provided more than $47 
billion for public schools through Federal, 
State, and local Governments. 

This 47 billion figure covers all costs— 
buildings, maintenance, books, teachers’ sal- 
aries, and the rest. Yet during the post- 
World War II decade we have spent $6 billion 
more to aid other nations, many of them 
having doubtful claim on our friendship, 
than we've spent to educate our children. 

Thomas Jefferson, looking far down the 
path of history, once issued a warning to the 
generations of Americans who would walk 
that path, Said Jeffersen—and I quote: 

“I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers. To preserve our inde- 
pendence, we must not let our rulers load 
us with perpetual debt. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty, and 
profusion and servitude. If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the labors of 
people under the pretense of caring for them, 
they will be happy.” 

There has been, in our time, great profu- 
sion and great waste of the people's labors. 
We bear the burden now of what could 
easily become perpetual debt. It is we the 
people who must see to it that a start is made 
on lessening the burden and eliminating the 
waste. 

All of us, whatever our station and voca- 
tion, can help to bring this about. We can 
do it by putting Into practice and emphasiz- 
ing a number of simple principles that are 
part of the real American philosophy. 

We should practice and, by example, teach, 
thrift in all our activities—personal as well 
as business. 

We can insist that those who have the re- 
sponsibility of disbursing public funds show 
& proper regard for economy in their 
operations. 

We can expose and dispel the alien idea 
that individual enterprise and individual re- 
sponsibility may safely be transferred to a 
Government instrument. 

We can reduce the pressure for bigger and 
costlier Government by resisting the tempta- 
tion to secure Government backing for our 
particular interests. Let me say at this point 
that the American Legion already had dem- 
onstrated its sincerity on this score. A pro- 
posal for a general veterans’ pension was re- 
jected hands down at our national conven- 
tion, and the program we shall present to the 
Congress envisions only a small cost-of-living 
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increase for our disabled veterans and a mi- 
nor modification of the laws governing neces- 
sary, modest benefits for veterans aged 65 and 
over and unemployable. 

By way of further illustration, may I also 
point out that the American Legion has sup- 
ported substantial reductions in expendi- 
tures for veterans’ benefits during the past 
several years in keeping with the reduced 
need for these benefits, As the postwar pro- 
grams for World War II veterans have ac- 
complished their purpose, VA expenditures 
have been reduced from a peak of 87% bil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
to less than $414 billion for the year ending 
last June 30, a reduction of 40 percent. 

Finally, we can encourage and support the 
efforts of those Members of the Congress who 
believe that a balanced budget will contrib- 
ute more to the future peace and security 
of the world than will continued handouts 
to the far corners of the earth. 

Doing these things, we can get back on the 
Toad to a sound and solid economic posture. 
The alternative, I firmly believe, offers only 
frustration and eyentual disaster. 

The choice does not rest with you alone, 
But it is you and groups like you through- 
out America who have the best opportunity 
to make your influence and leadership felt. 

This is no easy task. It involves 
a floodtide of indifference and irresponsibility 
that has been gathering momentum for 24 
years. More important, however, it also in- 
volves the performance of civic duty in the 
highest sense—the duty which every citizen 
has to contribute his share to the manage- 
ment of a government of which he is by law 
both master and servant. 


Opposition to Marshal Tito’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein a telegram I 
have received from Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing, of Boston, and copy of com- 
munication addressed to the President 
of the United States by the national 
president of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians in America: 

Boston, Mass., January 21, 1957. 
Hon. Tuostds J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Fifteen hundred dele- 
gates attending the annual Congress of the 
Council of Catholic Youth in the city of 
Boston on Sunday evening, January 20, and 
representing hundreds of thousands of the 
future citizens and promising leaders of the 
United States, by a unanimous vote, protest 
with all their enthusiastic love for God and 
country the invitation extended Marshal 
Tito to visit our country. 

RicuarD J. CUSHING, > 
Archbishop of Boston. 

Epwarp J. MADDEN, 

President, Archdiocesan of Council 
of Catholic Youth, 
DECEMBER 30, 1956, 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

One hundred thousand Hibernian Amer- 
icans and millions of other Americans of 
Trish ancestry strongly protest the proposed 
visit of Marshal Tito, are unalterably op- 
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posed to intercourse on any terms with the 
atheistic, materialist Government presided 
over by the Communist dictator of Yugo- 
slavia, further advise that the United States 
of America return forthwith to the tradi- 
tional policy of maintaining diplomatic re- 
lations exclusively with those nations will- 
ing to recognize the dignity and sacred char- 
acter of human personality in their nation- 
als and in those of other countries. 
P. Frank KEAN, 
National President, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in America. 


Gift From the Greeks: Colorful Christmas 


Customs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, last 
November the distinguished senior Sen- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I had 
the honor and privilege of attending 
church services at the Holy Trinity Greek 
Orthodox Church in Portland, Oreg. We 
were accompanied by our wives, Mrs. 
Morse and Mrs. Neuberger, and we were 
escorted by a devoted friend of ours in 
the Greek community, Mr. Panos Lam- 
pros. We heard an eloquent sermon and 
a moving presentation of the Sunday 
ritual by the Reverend Father Angelo 
Gavalas. 

At dinner following the services, we 
met many leaders in the Greek commu- 
nity of our State, and we were ac- 
quainted anew with the skill, warm 
friendliness, talents, and rich cultural 
background of the men and women who 
are descended from natives of the Greek 
nation. 

Greece has been an important ally of 
the United States and of the rest of the 
free world in the struggle against com- 
munism and tyranny, Greece has con- 
tributed to the story of mankind one of 
the most diverse and valuable legacies 
furnished by any land. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a detailed and able account of the Greek 
community of our city and State, in- 
cluding the latest honor to come to these 
stalwart people—the selection of Mrs. 
Cleo Michas Maletis, of Portland, as Mrs. 
America for 1956. 

I am particularly gratified to be able 
to offer this article for inclusion in the 
pages of the Recorp because an out- 
standing and gracious member of the 
Greek community in Portland, Miss 
Elaine George, has only recently become 
a member of my office staff in the Senate 
Office Building. All of us are most 
pleased to have Miss George in our 
ranks. 

The article by Alice Wheeler Greve 
appeared originally in the Northwest 
magazine section of the Oregonian of 
Portland, Oreg., for December 9, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Girr;FroM THE Greexs—CoLorrut CHNIST- 
MAS CUSTOMS 
(By Alice Wheeler Greve) 

“Are we not going to keep Christmas at 
all?” exclaimed a young girl aboard the May- 
flower at that first Christmastide on New 
England's story coast. ‘No, we have a serious 
work to do,” answered her elders, and work 
they did on December 25, 1620, building the 
first shelter for the colonists and their 
meager goods. = 

“The Puritan fathers did not shut the birth 
of the Saviour out of their lives, but to their 
stern minds all the joy and beauty connected 
with it stemmed too much from the creeds 
with which they were breaking. They would 
have none of it, and Christmas day did not 
become a legal holiday in Massachusetts 
until 1659. : 

But the untamed continent of North Amer- 
ica was bigger than the Pilgrim fathers. 
Great waves of Europe’s struggling people 
sought the shores of the New World and 
flooded far beyond the narrow strip along the 
Atlantic. Each ship that came brought men 
and women treasuring in their hearts the 
precious customs and traditions of their 
homelands and a hope to make their new 
life better than the old. To all, America 
offered freedom to worship God, each in his 
own way. 

Greece, too, sent her sons, and the families 
soon followed. Those first years were dif- 
ficult in the harsh, new land, and it was 
hard to retain the essence of the things held 
dear. But both the religious ritual and the 
folkways of the Greek people have been 
woven into the fabric of their life in America. 

The season of the Nativity is one of the 
most precious. 

Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church here 
in Portland holds its annual bazaar early 
in November. One special feature is the sale 


of pastries, the recipes of which have been . 


handed down in families for generations. 
The bazaar ends with a gay and colorful 
supper, which might be thought of as some- 
thing like the Mardi Gras of New Orleans, 
for on November 15 the Greek Orthodox 
Church begins the observance of a 40-day 
fast, ending on Christmas. 

During this period of purification and dedil- 
cation, Greeks abstain from meat, oils, and 
all dairy products. On certain church holl- 
dayseduring this period the fast is broken, 
but Wednesday, the day of the Lord’s be- 
trayal, and Friday, the day of the crucifixion, 
are considered days of fasting throughout 
the year. 

November 21 is one of the very important 
days of the church calendar. This is in com- 
memoration of the presentation of the Theo- 
tokos, or Mother of God, to the temple 
at the age of 12. The Virgin lived in the 
temple until the day of the Annunciation. 
“Jesus Christ Is Born Today” is the hymn 
sung on this day and from then on until 
the end of the Christmas season. 

Ten days before Christmas the young peo- 
ple of many districts in the country of Greece 
gather in groups, going from door to door 
asking the people to gather wood for the 
carolers, Great bonfires are then prepared 
to symbolize the fire by which the shepherds 
eat when the angels appeared to them to 
announce the holy birth. 

At daybreak the day before Christmas the 
fires are lighted and the young people dance 
around them and sing carols. The house- 
wives carry a flaming brand from the bonfire 
to start their own morning fire, for this is 
believed to bring good fortune to the house- 
hold, especially so if the fire is not allowed to 
die during the coming year. 

The Christmas bread is baked on this day 
and some of it is sent to the young people 
about to be married, to bring them a happy, 
fertile, married life. Young girls of mar- 
riageable age are thrilled to be remembered 
with a Christmas loaf, 
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There Is a happy feeling of excitement in 
the air on Christmas eve, for the Greek chil- 
dren are allowed to call on neighbors, carry- 
ing a replica of the stable with the star above 
the manger. They sing special carols and 
are given gifts of figs, nuts, and raisins. 
Often they are given small sums of money 
which are later given as an offering to the 
Christ Child. 

Some Greek Orthodox churches hold a mid- 
night mass on Christmas eve. There is an 
old custom still preserved on some of the 
islands of Greece that is beautiful in its act 
of simple faith. Toward the end of the 
midnight service the priest leads the con- 
gregation from the church singing hymns 
of the Nativity, the priest swinging his cen- 
ser toward the sky. It is believed that as the 
holy hour of Jesus’ birth approaches, the 
heavens will open, and a host of angels will 
descend to bless the earth and grant divine 
grace to all listeners. : 

Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church in 
Portland holds a unique place as it is the 
only one in Oregon and also serves south- 
western Washington. There are about 3,000 
communicants. The first church was a 
small structure at East 17th and Taggart 
Streets. It was built in 1907, and the present 
church at Northeast 3Ist and Glisan was 
built in 1952. 

The new church was dedicated in Septem- 
ber of that year, but no consecrated until 
July 29, 1956, because contrary to the custom 
of many other churches, the Greek people do 
not feel their church should be consecrated 
until it is completely paid for. 

Father Angelo Gavalas came to the new 
church as its pastor in 1953. He graduated 
from the Greek Orthodox Theological Sem- 
inary at Brookline, Mass., and was ordained 
in 1950. His first pastorate was at Price, 
Utah, from where he came to the Portland 
church, 

Father Gavalas was born in the United 
States, but he speaks Greek fluently, as 
would be necessary in his work. He is 
married and has a small son; for marriage 
is permitted in the Greek Church in certain 
orders of the priesthood. His charming wife 
is a New Englander of Greek parentage. 

Having just been able to consecrate the 
church itself, the parish has now launched 
a new program and is just finishing a large 
building to be used as a community hall, for 
Sunday school classes, and for classes in the 
modern Greek language for children, on 
Saturday morning. 

The Portland Church holds its Christmas 
communion and divine liturgy on Christmas 
morning. The dismissal anthem chanted by 
the priest, in Greek, is most impressive. 


Thy birth, O Christ our God. 

Has given rise to the light of knowledge in 
the world 

For they that worshiped a star 

Were taught by a star to worship Thee 

O Sun of righteousness 

And to acknowledge Thee as the sunrise of 
heaven 

O Lord, glory to Thee. 


The long 40-day pre-Christmas fast fs 
broken when the family returns home after 
receiving Christmas communion, A smali 
glass of wine is taken by the father and 
then by each member of the family in turn, 
This begins the season of joy and feasting 
that will not end until Epiphany, January 6. 

The culmination of days of preparation 
are spread on the Christmas board, It is 
colorful with the fruits of the season: apples 
oranges, tangerines, and dark, sweet grapes. 

The rich yeast loaf, Hristopsomo Kouloura 
or Christmas bread, has its place of honor. 
This has the symbolic cross on top and is 
decorated with walnut halves and sesame 
seeds. 

There fs another traditional loaf, called 
Vasilopita or St. Bastl’s cake, that is used 
on New Year's Eve, which always contains 
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the smal! coin that brings good luck to the 
One who finds it in his slice. 

Soup with avagolemono (egg and lemon 
Slices) usually starts the Christmas feast, 
followed by dolmades, which consist of 
Bround meat wrapped in cabbage or grape 
leaves. In Greece, white suckling pigs are 
Served roasted whole and decorated accord- 
ing to the fancy of the cook, but turkey 
has come to have first place with most of 
the Greek families in America. 

This Christmas meal is accompanied by 
Retsina wine, which is usually made at home 
from fine, sweet grapes. This is opened on 
Christmas Day, and it is the pride of the 
household to serve the oldest and the best. 
There will be trays and cake plates of diples, 
kourambithes, melomakarona, stryfta, and 
the intricate amigthalota and baklava. 
These are served with strong Turkish coffee 
in demitasse cups. 

These traditional sweets of the Greek peo- 
Ple are always made with butter, honey, dried 
fruits and nuts, and are so rich they are like 
Confections. 

Some of them, like the kourambithes, 
Which are something like Scotch shortbread, 
may be made in advance and allowed to mel- 

These are often decorated with a whole 
Clove which also adds to the fiavor. 

The diples are a bit like pie crust, rolled 

Paper thin and friend in deep fat. While 


still warm, honey is dripped over them, and” 


they are then sprinkled with chopped nuts. 
Baklava is a sweet attempted only by the 
Most expert cooks. The dough is rolled and 
Pulled to wafer thinness. It is then baked 
in layers, or leaves, with a mixture of nuts 
and butter in between. It is served in small 
diamond-shaped pieces, as it is very rich. 
Open house in Greek homes is held all 
mas Day, especially by those whose 
Name is Christos or Emmanuel. After the 
Midday meal, family and friends gather be- 
fore the great blazing logs in the fireplace, 
Which were traditionally blessed the day be- 
iy and old songs are sung and old stories 


One heroic story is sure to be told, and as 
if bya signal, a circle is formed and all dance 
the immortal peasant dance of Souliotiko. 
This ts danced in honor of the women of 
Souli, who preferred death to dishonor and 
Jumped from the cliff of Zalongou as their 
Village fell before the barbarians on Christ- 
mas Day, 

Colorful stories will be spun about the 
Weird creatures called Karkantzari, who live 
Within the earth. They emerge on Christ- 
Mas eve and for 12 days they rush about do- 
ing all manner of mischief. Woe to the poor 
farmer who is not prepared for them, for 
they turn over his farm carts and devour any 
and everything left unprotected. 

The priest must come to the rescue and 
Make the naughty Karkantzari disappear un- 
til next year: He twines a cross with twigs 
Of basil and drops it in a vessel of holy water. 
Then the priest sprinkles each room and all 
the barns and sheds of the farmstead. 

Sometimes, in remote districts of Greece 
Where there is no priest, the people have 
Tound a way of coping with the Karkantzari 
and sending them hurrying back to their 
Tunways beneath the earth. They save up 
all the old boots and shoes, burning them in 
Great bonfires sometime during the 12 days 
before Epiphany. This is too much even for 
the rugged Karkantzari. 

The time of greatest celebration for the 
Greeks is without doubt New Year's eve. 
New Year's Day is their time of gift giving. 

ere is always visiting and feasting and 
much merriment. 

January 1 is the Feast of St. Basil, 1 
Of the 4 founders of the early orthodox 
Church. The good father was a very kindly, 
Generous man who disposed of his own great 
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fortune to establish orphanages, hospitals, 
and homes for the aged. 

St. Basil is the Santa Claus of the Greek 
children, but instead of living at the North 
Pole and coming down over the housetops in 
a sleigh drawn by reindeer, he is supposed 
to live on a mythical island and comes to 
Greece in a ship on New Year's eve. 

Though not seen as often as Santa's sleigh, 
still the symbol of St. Basil's ship is often 
used for window or mantel decorations at 
this holiday. 

All are anxious to know what the future 
holds in store, so various games of cards are 
played on New Year's eve. Good luck at 
these games is sure to augur well for the 
new year. 

As the midnight bells begin to ring, all 
playing ceases, greetings of Chronia polla 
(many year’s return) are exchanged and 
toasts are, drunk. Then the traditional 
Vasilopita, or St. Basil’s cake, is brought out, 
and the master of the house makes the sign 
of the cross above it with the bread knife, 

He slices it according to very strict rule. 
The first slice is put aside for St. Basil. Next 
is a slice for the house, then 1 for the master 
and 1 for the mistress, then 1 for the oldest 
member of the family clan, then 1 for every- 
one present, according to age, down to the 
‘tiny tot asleep in his crib. This is one night 
of the year when the children beg to stay up. 
The last of the loaf is cut for the absent 
ones, for ‘the poor, and for the good fortune 
of any enterprise in which the family is 
especially interested. 

The slices are quickly broken in pieces in 
search of the small coin that foretells ex- 
ceptional good luck to come. 

At daybreak, in Athens, a 21-gun salute 
to the new year is fired from the top of Mt. 
Lycabettus, the high hill overlooking the 
city. Then the royal procession leaves the 
palace for the cathedral. A royal guard, in 
the picturesque uniform of the evzones, 
stands at attention on both sides of the 
street from the palace to the cathedral, 

Mrs. Thomas Michas, the mother of our 
Mrs. America, Mrs. Chris Maletis, Jr., remem- 
bers when horse-drawn chariots were vsed 
and of seeing the present king, when he was 
young Prince Paul, riding by in such a 
chariot. 

January 6 is again a day of fasting for the 
deyout. This is the day before Epiphany, a 
sacred day in the church. The word comes 
from “epi-phaneion,” which means “to show 
or make manifest.” In the Greek Orthodox 
Church the feast is also called ton Photon, 
or the lights, signifying the spiritual il- 
lumination that came to the world when the 
Holy Spirit descended in the form of a dove 
at the baptism of Jesus. 

In Greece, the waters are blessed on this 
day in a special service, The priest and con- 
gregation go to the edge of the sea or some 
other body of water. At & certain place in 
the ritual the priest blesses a wooden cross 
and tosses it into the water. Boys and young 
men plunge in to recover the cross, for it is 
considered a great honor. 

This dramatic ceremony is used In America 
at Tarpon Springs, Fla„ and at Long Beach, 
Calif. 


It is customary in all churches for the 
priest to bless the symbollic, life-giving wat- 
ers on the day of Epiphany. Holy water is 
sprinkled in the homes, especially where 
there is illness or recent bereavement. It 
is the last ritual of the season of the Nativity. 

It has been said that the only indigenous 
things that America has to add to Christmas 
lore are the turkey, cranberry sauce and pop- 
corn balls. Actually, the warp and woof of 
our beautiful balsam-scented, candle-lit 
Christmas season are the traditions and cul- 
tures that have made up the melting pot 
that is America herself. 
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The Proposed Visit of Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much disturbed over the persistent ru- 
mors that the United States will invite 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia to visit this 
country for conferences with President 
Eisenhower at the White House, and 
have so informed Secretary of State 
Dulles. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very difficult to be- 
lieve that this Nation, to which the free 
peoples of the world look for leadership 
in the continuing struggle against in- 
ternational communism, would enhance 
the prestige of a Communist dictator 
whose rise to power was marked by ruth- 
lessness, murder, and suppression of 
Political freedom and religion. 

This is the same Tito who is responsi- 
ble for the cold-blooded shooting down 
of five American airmen who lost their 
lives in 1946 because they supposedly 
violated Yugoslavia’s airlanes. 

This is the same Tito who on July 7, 
1946, executed that great Yugoslav pa- 
triot and anti-Nazi during World War 
I, General Mikahailovitch, for “collab- 
oration with the enemy.” 

This is the same Tito who jailed 
Aloysius Cardinal Stepenac, Roman 
Catholic prelate of Yugoslavia, for the 
same reason. 

This is the same Tito who, in 1950, 
would not support the United States res- 
olution in the United Nations Security 
Council to assist South Korea. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this is the same Tito 
who on June 17 last said in Moscow that 
“no one can ever separate the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia,” and who re- 
cently condoned the mass murders in 
Hungary. 

An invitation to Tito would be the 
worst rebuff that the United States could 
give to those courageous patriots in the 
Communist satellites of Poland and 
Hungary who spilt their blood within the 
last several months in the cause of 
liberty. 

How could this country say with jus- 
tification to its new refugees that it is 
for freedom in Poland and Hungary but 
also for Communist Tito in Yugoslavia, 

Up to this time I did not believe that 
such an invitation to Tito would be seri- 
ously considered, buf now I hear that 
there was substance to the reports. I 
am genuinely concerned. 

I have protested such a contemplated 
action to the Secretary of State. 

In reviewing the tragic events in Hun- 
gary, Louis Budenz, one of the foremost 
authorities on communism, wrote in an 
article appearing in the Catholic Ob- 
server, Official publication of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Springfield, Mass.: 

We cannot afford to forget, in reviewing 
these events, the part played by the Com- 
munist Tito of Yugoslavia in forwarding the 
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slaughter of the Hungarian people. Even 
though it be by way of repetition, it cannot 
be overlooked that at the decisive moment 
on November 4, when Soviet troops massa- 
cred the people, Tito gave approyal to this 
act, His excuse was that it was by this 
means that “Socialism could be saved.” 

Since there is much talk of Tito’s being 
invited to the United States, we might in- 
quire as to why this dictator was so inter- 
ested in saving socialism. It will give a 
correct measurement of his purposes and will 
show that Tito’s coming to the United States 
would be an indirect approval of the Hun- 
garian massacres and a great boon to the 
Communist cause throughout the world. 

TITO’S POLICY 

Fortunately we are currently supplied 
with an official explanation of Tito’s own 
thinking, which appears in the December and 
January issues of Mainstream, the Commu- 
nist publication for intellectuals in this 
country. It consists of a reprinting of a 
speech made 2 years ago by Edward Kardelj, 
vice president of Yugoslavia. The title: 
“Socialist Democracy in Yugoslavia,” 

In this document, Kardelj sets forth that 
Tito’s government is based on Communist 
concepts, stating specifically that it derives 
its principles and practices from the teach- 
ings of Karl Marx, and that it will never 
return to the classic bourgeois forms of 
political democracy which prevail in Western 
Europe. 

Kardelj openly proclaims Tito’s Commu- 
nist path to the very withering away of the 
state, which he declared Red Yugoslavia is 
preparing for in advance, This statement 
is a dead giveaway, if any more were needed. 
For, from the Communist viewpoint, this 
withering away cannot occur unitl the 
word Soviet dictatorship is assured. 

PHONY DEMOCRACY 

What Kardelj does try to show is that Tito 
has brought about an economic democracy 
which rids itself of bureaucratism. He 
seeks to veneer the arbitrary dictatorship in 
Yugoslavia with the claim that the workers 
have a voice on what is done at a local level. 

How fictitious is this democracy has just 
been demonstrated by the arrest and impris- 
onment of Molivan Djilas, former high-rank- 
ing Communist, for writing an article in 
which he criticized the rank bureaucratism, 
the slavery of the workers, and the oppres- 
sion existing under Tito. Further testimony 
has just come from Jacov Levi—former for- 
eign editor of Tito’s official Communist 
daily, Borba (Struggle)—who has repudi- 
ated communism and sought asylum in the 
United States. 

Perhaps strong expressions from every part 
of the country will prevent the jailer of 
Archbishop Stepinac from being received 
with honors in this country. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News published on January 18, entitled 
“Sneak Visit at Easter,” and an article 
by Columnist Richard Patte entitled 
“Red Carpet for a Tyrant?” published 
in the Catholic Observer of the Spring- 
field diocese: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
January 18, 1957] 
Sneak Visrr at Easter 

After sending up many trial balloons and 
taking & poll in an effort to ascertain voter's 
reaction to such a move, President Eisen- 
hower is getting ready to invite Marshal Tito, 
Communist dictator of Yugoslavia, to visit 
the United States. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has 
publicly stated that a visit from Tito would 
“serve a useful purpose.” The Red leader 


would visit the Nation's Capital, and then _ 
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tour the country to visit other American 
cities. 

A public opinion poll, described as “pri- 
vate,” was conducted by the State Depart- 
ment and it is said to have showed that 65 
percent of the American citizenry was un- 
opposed to the proposal that the President 
extend an official invitation to the Red dic- 
tator to be a guest of the United States. 

Among the 35 percent who would oppose 
such a visit are several members of the State 
Department itself, and more than a few 
Members of Congress. Representative JoHN 
W. McCormack, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, has said that the Ameri- 
can people probably would resent a visit of 
Marshal Tito as an “insult.” He said: “It is 
difficult for me to believe that President 
Eisenhower is seriously considering inviting 
Tito to visit the United States.” 

Senator PauL H. DoucLas of Illinois has an=- 
nounced that he will not attend any func- 
tions at which Tito is present. Representa- 
tive ALVIN E. O’Konsxt of Wisconsin told Sec- 
retary Dulles: “I don’t want to be a party to 
such treachery and deception of the people 
of our Nation. Should the invitation be 
tendered, I have no recourse left but to con- 
sider resigning my post.” 

Yesterday, Representative Epwarn P. Bo- 
LAND added his condemnation to the pro- 
posal that the Communist dictator be in- 
vited to pay an official visit to the United 
States. 

As a result of this congressional opposition, 
the President has decided to invite Tito to 
visit Washington while the Congressmen are 
home for the 10-day recess late in April. 

That will probably mean that Marshal Tito, 
the jailer of Cardinal Stepinac, the dictator 
of a 1-party Communist state, will be in our 
Nation's Capital for Easter Sunday, 


Rep CARPET For A TYRANT? 
(By Richard Patte) 

I propose to follow up the previous article 
regarding the total undesirability of a visit 
in this country from the Yugoslav satrap 
with a number of comments oh what would 
seem to be a reasonable attitude toward him 
and his regime. 

One of the unfathomable mysteries of 
American foreign policy is that we never 
seem to play the diplomatic game from the 
vantage point of our very great strength and 
capacity to exert pressure on those who seek 
our favors. This is specifically and eloquent- 
ly true in the case of Tito. 

The basic consideration of all is that Tito 
needs us infinitely more than we need him. 
We are therefore so placed as to be able to 
get certain things in return for what we 
are asked to give. The indications are ex- 
ceedingly slim that anything of vital im- 
portance has been demanded in return for 
the mounting economic and military aid and 
what may soon become the prestige-rich visit 
of Tito to Washington—with appropriate ad- 
dresses to the Press Club, to Congress, and 
the other ways that eminent visitors are 
received in this land. 


WALKING ON EGGSHELLS 


Tito is playing a most delicate role in the 
Soviet-satellite controversy and the degree 
of reliance we can place on him and his col- 
laborators is amply demonstrated by the brief 
honeymoon following the trip to the Soviet 
Union a few months ago and the new ten- 
sion since the Hungarian and Polish affairs, 

On this matter of reliability we need ask 
but one question. What did Tito do when 
Hungary erupted? His position for a time 
was perfectly plain: he thought what the 
Soviet Union was doing was proper and nat- 
ural and in the logic of things. He closed 
his frontier and was decidedly uncooperative 
in almost every effort to bring aid and assist- 
ance to the embattled Hungarians. Almost 
the only positive items in Tito’s favor was 
his protection of Ibre Nagy after his flight 
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to the Yugoslav diplomatic mission in Buda- 
pest. 

Everyone interested in this problem—and 
everyone ought to be—should read carefully 
the article published in the New Leader some 
time ago by Milovan Djilas, one of Tito's 
stalwarts and now in prison for deviation- 
ism. Here is a Yugoslay Communist who 
speaks his mind clearly on the ambiguities 
and confusion engered by the Tito farce and 
who pulls no punches in exposing the chi- 
canery and falsity of placing any hope what- 
ever in those who follow what has been sò in- 
appropriately called “National Marxism.” 

TRUE FREEDOM IMPOSSIBLE 

Djilas states quite plainly that “The ex- 
perience of Yugoslavia appears to testify that 
national communism is incapable of trans- 
cending the frontiers of communism as such, 
that is, to institute the kind of reforms that 
would gradually transform and lead commu- 
nism to freedom.” Events have borne out 
this statement. 

Tito’s national communism differs from the 
Moscow brand on precisely one single item— 
that he does not consider himself as a dictator 
subservient to the other dictator or dicta- 
tors in Moscow. On everything else it is a 
matter of the self-same doctrine, the same 
procedures, the same purposes and the same 
frutalities. Are we disturbed by outrages 
to the dignity of men and assaults on human 
decency only if they come from the Soviet 
Union? If churchmen and religious are im- 
prisoned and tortured in Rumania or Yugo- 
slavia, is their cause less just and the need 
for protest less evident than if this is done 
in the Soviet Union? 

Tito has shown over and over again that 
nothing would be more pleasing to him than 
to return to close collaboration and harmony 
with the Soviet Union. The texts are abun- 
dant to demonstrate this eagerness. Why is 
it not possible for us in this country, and 
specifically for us who are concerned about 
the situation of Cardinal Stepinac to make 
it plain to our Government that we dislike 
bitterly the idea of Tito’s coming; that we 
think it a mockery to receive him in decent 
circles; that we are unconvinced of his de- 
votion to any cause but that which he has 
professed for years, namely, Marxism, but 
that if for reasons which seem overwhelming 
he does come, that it is high time that we 
take full advantage of the opportunity to 
make certain demands, 

WORSE THAN GOMULKA 


If the Cardinal-Primate of Poland can be 
given relative freedom under the new dis- 
pensation, then Tito is still wedded to a more 
primitive communism than eyen Gomulka, 
for nothing has come out to indicate that 
Cardinal Stepinac’s situation has been recti- 
fied in the least. 

I am not naive enough to think that when 
one does not like a regime or a’ political 
figure, the thing to do is to cease recogni- 
tion, withdraw one’s diplomats and pick up 
one’s marbles, so to speak. But it is emi- 
nently good sense to make the most of the 
high cards one holds and get something 
tangible from an adv who wants to 
come to our shores far more than we can 
possibly want him. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
„~ honor and privilege for me to rise to pay 
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tribute to the people of the Ukraine and 
their sincere deyogion to the spirit of 


liberty. January 22 marks the 39th an- - 


niversary of the day the Ukrainian peo- 
ple declared their independence from 
foreign despotism. Sad to say, this free- 
dom, so hard won, after years of rule 
by foreign powers, was lost in 1920. 

However, the proof that the 40 million 
Ukrainian people have not given up this 
hope, is seen in the recent little noticed 
reports coming not only from Kiev and 
other major cities, but from the country- 
side showing that the Ukrainian people 
still desire their freedom and are en- 
gaged in an active effort to drive out a 
hated foreign invader, and restore to 
themselves the right to determine their 
own future in the democratic manner. 
Among instances reported are freedom 
riots in Kiev requiring Russian tanks 
and troops to quell the disorders. Other 
reports show that in the rural area the 
partisans continue their efforts, destroy- 
ing bridges and sabotaging railroads and 
other facilities, and even clashing with 
Russian troops and police. ‘ 

I know on this anniversary that all 
free men join me in looking forward 
to a time when the Ukrainian people 
may again celebrate this day as free men 
in a free land. 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of Ukraine 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 39th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Ukrainian Republic, which was founded 
in 1918, occurs today, Tuesday, January 
22. It was on January 22, 1918, that the 
Ukrainian Constituent Assembly met and 
adopted a proclamation establishing the 
independence of the Ukraine. 

For many centuries the Ukrainian peo- 
ple were subsevient to Russian domi- 
nation. The freedom gained by the 
Ukrainians was shortlived, however, 
Since in 1920 the country was overrun 
by Russian Communist imperialism and 
its freedom was destroyed. Since then 
the 40 million people of the Ukraine have 
been enslaved as a captive nation of the 
Kremlin rulers. 

The Ukraine was one of the first vic- 
tims of Communist aggression. Its peo- 
ple have paid a tremendous toll jn human 
suffering, including the deportation of 
some 6 million Ukrainians to the Rus- 
sian slave-labor camps. During all these 
years, the Ukrainians have waged a 
ceaseless and unrelenting fight for their 
freedom, perhaps not as spectacular and 
dramatic as is the fight of the Hungarian 
people, but it must be remembered that 
the Ukraine is under Russian domination 
for a longer period and is geographically 
Closer to Russia. 

Nevertheless, their struggle for their 
National liberation has never stopped. 
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The indomitable desire of the Ukrainian 
people for national] freedom has not been 
extinguished, The annual observance 
of the anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence is one way of keeping alive this 
desire for freedom and the spiritual af- 
finity of the Ukrainian people with all 
other freedom fighters and with all na- 
tions enjoying the fruits of freedom. 

I am proud to know that Americans of 
Ukrainian descent have not forgotten 
their kinsmen abroad and are giving 
them al possible moral encouragement. 
On this occasion of the anniversary gf 
their independence, we send our heart- 
felt greetings. We pray that the hope 
for a better day when the Communist 
nightmare will meet its ignominious end 
will be realized soon and the people of 
the Ukraine will know the true meaning 
of national independence and freedom, 


Legislation To Prevent Family Desertion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill which would prohibit an 
individual from traveling in interstate or 
foreign commerce in connection with the 
abandonment of his dependent child. 

In connection with the introduction of 
this proposal, I would like to include 
herein a communication I have received 
from Mr. John J. Griffin, chairman, lege 
islative committee, Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators Association of Massachu- 
setts, which is self-explanatory, together 
with an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of November 27, 1956: 

PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS’ 

ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
November 15, 1956, 
Representative THOMAS J, LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE LANE: The Massa- 
chusetts Public Welfare Administrators’ As- 
sociation comprising virtually all the 260 
executive directors of local public welfare de- 
partments in the Commonwealth, respect- 
fully solicits your personal and official coop- 
eration in promoting one of its most desider< 
ated objectives. 

The objective in question embraces two 
cognate aims, to wit: (1) to strengthen fam- 
ily Ufe by establishing on the Federal level, 
an effective legal deterrent designed to dis- 
courage marital desertion and the abandon- 
ment of children, across State lines; and (2) 
to effect the diminution of unwarranted ex- 
penditures of tax-derived Federal moneys for 
public assistance attributable to the irre- 
sponsible conduct of nonsupporting parents. 

In order to achieve our purpose we earn- 
estly urge that you introduce and vigorously 
suppart in the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress legislation making it a criminal offense 
punishable under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Code, to desert a wife of to abandon 
children, or to attempt to escape the obli- 
gations imposed by a separate support order 
issued by a State or local court, by fleeing 
across State boundaries. 

The Social Security Administration of the 
United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is in a position, we feel 
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confident, to supply you with factual data 
showing the millions of dollars in Federal 
money (as well as in State and local funds) 
now being disbursed via the ald to depend- 
ent children program to maintain families 
which have become public charges because 
the father and/or husband has found it easy 
to jettison his sacred parental responsibility, 
to support by fleeing across State borders. 

The States of the Union have endeavored 
to approach a partial solution to this enor- 
mously significant social problem by enter- 
ing the Juridical compact known as the Recip- 
rocal Uniform Enforcement of Support Act. 
In relatively rare instances has this measure 
proven successful, Our experience abund- 
antly attests that the problem is of national 
scope and cannot effectually be attacked ex- 
cept by a strong Federal statute enforceable 
by the Department of Justice. 

It is well recognized that the disintegra- 
tion of family life has reached catastrophic 
proportions in this country and that the 
stability and vitality of civilized society de- 
pends primarily upon the integrity and sol- 
idarity of its basic social unit, the family. 
From the viewpoint of our national defense, 
the attainment of this same end is likewise 
obviously imperative. 

At the present time it is a Federal offense 
to transport or take a stolen automobile 
across State lines. Surely we do not as a 
Nation will to proclaim officially to the world 
that we consider property values paramount 
to human values or that we prefer the 
salyage of such material vehicles to the con- 
servation of family coherence and the fun- 
damental concept of paternal responsibility. 
We feel confident that you will concur in our 
conclusion that such an inference does not 
represent the real thinking or will of our 
people as a whole. We therefore request 
your immediate help in rectifying the pres- 
ent deficiency in the Federal Criminal Code. 

We plan to publish as widely as possible 
the contents of this letter so that our pro- 
found concern with the problem at hand 
may receive the broad support which it obvi- 
ously merits. We would therefore, especially 
appreciate an expression of your interest in 
the matter, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J, GRIFFIN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
November 27, 1956] 
Bay STATE To SEEK Untrep STATES Cope To 
CHECK FAMILY DESERTION 


(By Emilie Tavel) 


Public welfare oficials in Massachusetts 
are so concerned by the increase in the num- 
ber of husbands deserting wives and children 
across State lines that they are taking action 
unprecedented here in asking for Federal 
help. 

“We think this national problem has 
reached a magnitude of such dimensions as 
to warrant action by Congress,” they declare, 
adding, "If you could witness what we wit- 
ness, you would see it is a source of major 
tragedy in human lives.” 

Through its legislative committee, the 
Massachusetts Public Welfare Administra- 
tors' Association is launching a three- 
pronged assault against desertion as an elu- 
sive public enemy involving the courts, po- 
lice, public and private welfare agencies and, 
not least of all, the taxpayer. 


FULL SUPPORT URGED 


The association has requested every Bay 
State legislator in Washington to support 
action to make desertion across State lines 
& crime punishable under the Federal Code. 

Through a resolve to be introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature by State Repre- 
sentative Edmond P. Donlan, Democrat, of 
West Roxbury, the association will ask the 
general court to memorialize Congress to 
pass such legislation, 
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In a third move, the association plans to 
introduce in January a bill in Massachusetts 
changing desertion from a misdemeanor 
punishable by a maximum of 1 year in prison 
to a criminal offense with a maximum sen- 
tence of 5 years’ imprisonment. 

The only instrument even resembling in- 
terstate control of this problem at present 
is a compact among most States called the 
Reciprocal Uniform Enforcement of Support 


Act. 

“In relatively rare instances has this meas- 
ure proven successful,” says John J. Griffin, 
chairman of the association's legislative com- 
mittee and general agent of the board of 
public welfare in Somerville. 

“Our experience,” he says, “abundantly 
attests that the problem is of national scope 
and cannot effectually be attacked except 
by a strong Federal statute enforceable by 
the Department of Justice.” 

He points out that theft of cars across 
State lines is a Federal offense and that rob- 
bery of banks insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation instantly permits the 
Federal Government to take action. 

“Surely we do not, as a nation," he argues, 
“want to proclaim officially to the world that 
we consider property values paramount to 
human values, or that we prefer the salvage 
of material vehicles to the conservation of 
family coherence and the fundamental con- 
cept of paternal responsibility.” 

Statistically it is difficult to pinpoint de- 
sertion cases since often a man will go 
through divorce proceedings and then fall 
to obey court orders to provide support, 

However, figures on increasing numbers of 
youngsters receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren funds, jointly supplied in Massachu- 
setts by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, point unescapably to mounting num- 
bers of desertion cases. 

EXPENSE TREBLED 


In 1945 the Commonwealth spent $6,965,- 
989 on 7,188 ADC cases. Last year it carried 
12,907 cases on which it spent $19,778,980. 
This averages over $1,500,000 a month. 

Nationally, money spent on ADC cases 
totals $600 million annually. 

Longevity of parents is cutting down or- 
phanage as a cause of dependency. In 1955 
only 300,000 children out of 2,100,000 on ADC 
all over the country were orphans. A sub- 
stantial percentage of the remainder were 
caused by desertion, Mr. Griffin claims. 

‘The association's November 16 letter to 14 
Bay State legislators has already brought 
affirmative responses from 6. Democratic 
Senator John F. Kennedy's office has asked 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee for a report on the problem. 

Mr. Griffin says “run-away-pappy” legisla- 
tion has been introduced in Congress before 
and has died in committee. What his organ- 
ization hopes for is the joint introduction of 
a bill by all Massachusetts lawmakers which, 
he hopes, would give it increased force in 
the public eye. 

DISINTEGRATION CATASTROPHIC 


“It is well recognized," he wrote to Massa- 
chusetts legislators, “that the disintegration 
of family life has reached catastrophic pro- 
portions in this country, and that the stabil- 
ity and vitality of civilized society depends 
primarily upon the integrity and solidarity 
of its basic social unit, the family.” 

“Our objective," he continued, “is to 
strengthen family life by establishing on the 
Federal level an effective legal deterrent de- 
signed to discourage marital desertion and 
the abandonment of children across State 
lines," 

Of equal importance is the association's 
aim to reduce “unwarranted expenditures of 
ttax-derived Federal moneys for public assist- 
ance attributable to the irresponsible con- 
duct of nonsupporting parents,” 

“We are not concerned merely with having 
men arrested and jailed,” Mr. Griffin empha- 
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sizes. “Then society would be supporting 
the husband in jail and the wife and family 
out of jail.” 

RECONCILIATION PREFERRED 


Tf reconciliation between husband and 
wife is possible, and it is in some cases, that 
is the desired solution, he says. But if not, 
the man should not be allowed to “jettison 
his sacred parental responsibility.” 

Causes for desertion are, of course, multi- 
ple—marital discord, overwhelming debts, 
quick wartime marriages, and wanderlust are 
some of them. 

Experience indicates, Mr. Griffin reports, 
that wage earners who skip out on their fa- 
mnflies are in general emotionally immature, 
mentally sub-par, of low educational level, 
and not highly skilled workers. 

The compact among States, previously re- 
ferred to, enables police in one State to ap- 
prehend and secure court orders against a 
man who has fied from another State. The 
difficulty here, though, is locating the man 
in the first place. 


LONG DELAY POSSIBLE 


And even after located and ordered to pro- 
vide his family with support, he may find it 
simpler to run off to another State than 
comply. Additional years may thus trans- 
pire before he is caught again. 

Many desertion cases ultimate in bigamy, 
which is a criminal offense, 

Welfare workers have one device today they 
did not have before the days of social secur- 
ity. Through the administration's national 
office, a man’s whereabouts may be traced 
through his employment record. The loop- 
hole, however, is the possible use of an alias, 


The Best Is Yet To Be 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 184th annual member- 
ship banquet of the Greater Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce, on Tuesday, 
January 15, 1957, the distinguished 
guests and membership were privileged 
to have as their speaker Mr. J. E. Dyer, 
president of Sinclair Refining Co. 

This outstanding American, who has 
spent his entire adult life with the Sin- 
clair Oil Co. since its very beginning, 
delivered a most complimentary: ap- 
praisal of what the future holds for my 
section of America, 

His fine address points out the fact 
that the South has at last come into her 
own. Mr. Dyer is very conversant with 
the possibilities which Charleston pos- 
sesses, both as an industrial area and as 
a port, this coupled with the friendly 
feeling of our people and the advantage- 
ous laws which encourage industry. 

This outstanding American, in his 
most friendly and attractive manner, 
made a wealth of friends in my com- 
munity. For them it is a privilege to in- 
troduce his fine address into the pages 
of the RECORD: 

Tue Best Is Yer To Be 

I was enormously complimented and very 
much inspired when I received the gracious 
invitation to speak before this distinguished 
body. I accepted promptly, largely I would 
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say out of admiration for all that Charleston 
is and stands for. 

Charleston, perhaps more than any city I 
know, represents something basic, geniune, 
and enduring in our American heritage. 
Charleston stands for yalues which have no 
dollar sign in the market place for the simple 
reason that they are, in a very real sense, 
priceless. They are a rich ingredient in our 
American tradition quite beyond calculation. 

Few cities have had a more glorious past 
than Charleston. Few cities have survived 
so many calamities, sieges, bombardments, 
hurricanes, epidemics, 

I was simply entranced by my first visit to 
Charleston many years ago. The beautiful 
old homes and churches, the fabulous gar- 
dens, the serene and mellow atmosphere gave 
the city a charm and personality that set it 
quite apart. The years since have not only 
confirmed those impressions, but have added 
new ones. 

This dynamic community has not only 
cherished and preserved Its priceless spiritual, 
cultural, architectural, and historical herit- 
age so uniquely its own, but it has truly 
been a model for the conservation of all that 
is best in our national life. 

The combination of Charleston's physical 
and spiritual attributes, past and present, 
haye invested this city with character and 
meaning. Charleston is a real and symbolic 
reminder of the principles and thigh stand-* 
ards out of which our forefathers created and 
evolved social, political, and economic insti- 
tutions. Charleston, gently but firmly, coun- 
sels us not to lay aside lightly or to impair 
our endowments bought so’ dearly by thosé 
who have gone before. 

In its recognition and guardianship of 
commercial resources, Charleston also has a 
proud record. It is the birthplace of the 
first civic chamber.of commerce. That flour- 
ishing institution, now in its 184th year, still 
gives vigorous leadership to the community. 

This wonderful turnout tonight is eloquent 
tribute to the spirit of the Charleston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which not only possesses 
a venerable past and a record of splendid 
accomplishment, but faces up to a future 
bright with promise of growth and progress. 

Charleston, a mature community, has given 
the Nation a fine example of its ability to 
recognize the value of its own resources and 
to use them wisely in the public interest. 
I am talking now of all your wonderful re- 
sources—spiritual, human, cultural, archi- 
tectural, historical, natural. The care and 
wide use of these resources are the essence 
of conservation in its highest and best 
meaning. 

Much has been done and much has been 
said on the subject of conservation. Provi- 
dence endowed this Nation with a super- 
abundance of nature's good things of life— 
land, forests, water, and minerals. Even 
prodigal and profligate waste over many years 
did not seem dangerously to deplete these re- 
sources, but it gradually was borne home to 
us that complacency and overconfidence had 
taken a great toll. Ignorance, greed, and 
unfounded optimism led to careless use, 
waste, and even destruction of resources, 
some of them irreplaceable. 

As time went on, there came an aware- 
ness that a day of reckoning and a day of 
Judgment was in prospect. This realization, 
while it came late In the day, happily did 
not come too late. National recognition 
through appropriate legislation came toward 
the close of the last century. Not until 
the Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in 1873 petitioned Congress for legis- 
lation, was there any concerted public action 
to preserve our natural resources. The first 
legislative action was not taken until 1891 
with the passage of the Forest Preserve Act. 
In the early part of the 20th century, further 
progress was made in an orderly fashion, 
The thirties, with the depression and the 
Dust Bowl disasters, brought the Soil Con- 
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servation Act, the Taylor Grazing Control 
Act, and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
In 1875 the American Forestry Associa- 
tion was formed to promote the advance- 
Ment of conservation and the better use of 
forest lands. The great lumbering industry 


Of the southeastern States has made impor- ` posed 


tant contributions. The American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., sponsors the tree 
farm system in some 40 of our States. In 
your own State, selective logging, tree farm- 
ing and efficient timber processing help in- 
sure the fullest employment of our forest re- 
sources. The American Planning and Civic 
Association, founded in 1904, has been a con- 
Structive influence in establishing the Na- 
tional Park Service. The National Audubon 
Society, begun in 1905, has done some excel- 
lent work in the fields of America's wildlife, 
Plants, soll and water. Numerous organiza- 
tions familiar to all are at work on other 
Phases of the conservation of our natural 
resources. 

There remains much more to be done. Pe- 
rlods of drought and falling water tables in 
some parts of the country teach us that there 
is not “water, water everywhere.” The in- 
ternational crisis over the closing of the 
Suez Canal dramatically brought home what 
the petroleum industry has accomplished for 
our domestic economy and for world service 
through conservation of petroleum. As one 
editor expressed it—‘‘The combination of & 
free oil industry working with skill and im- 
agination, of good conservation laws and 
far-seeing tax statutes has paid of for 
America.” > 

As an oil man, I proudly regard the per- 
formance of the oil and gas industry as out- 
standing in the field of conservation of irre- 
Placeable natural resources. The oil- 
Producing States, with enabling Federal leg- 
islation, have set up the interstate oll com- 
Pact, dedicated to wise development of these 
resources. The oil industry, through inge- 
nious and resourceful methods developed by 
experience and research, has been highly suc- 
cessful not only in increasing the recovery 
from existing fields, but in many cases has 
brought back to vigorous production, fields 
Once thought to have been exhausted. In 
the field of manufacture, significant con- 
servation has been accomplished by im- 
proved methods which permit extraction to- 
day of two gallons of gasoline of higher per- 
formance value from the same ampunt of 
crude required in earlier days to make one 
gallon of primitive quality. 

Right here at home the imaginative and 
magnificent Cooper River project is being 
brought into being by the Charleston Devel- 
opment Board. I have been told this project 
has a potential to recover billions of gallons 
per day of fresh water. Here you will im- 
Pound for orderly and wise use the vast 
water resources of the Santee River Water- 
shed, which once were lost for want of means 
of capturing and impounding them before 
salt water intrusion impaired or destroyed 
these values for industrial purpose. This 
water-conservation project holds prime sig- 
nificance for the future development of 
Charleston as a great industrial center. This 
achievement should inspire chambers of 
commerce in those many cities which are 
faced with water-supply problems. 

The splendid natural harbor and port of 
Charleston is one of Charleston's greatest 
natural resources. It is no accident that a 
great oil company is considering Charleston 
for a major project. The deep water of 
Charleston Harbor, second to none in the 
United States, will accommodate most of the 
largest vessels now afloat and most of those 
on the drawing boards. The availability of 
abundant supply of fresh water and other 
attractions will in the near future bring 
new industry to this area in number and 
depth which will amaze the strongest opti- 
mists in this chamber. - 

Charleston is, in my considered opinion, 
already well on its way to a surge of indus- 
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trial which may startle those who 
have been more preoccupied with remem- 
brances of things past and perhaps a static 
society and social pattern. The orderly re- 
lease of forces now in being which you have 
created make inevitable a new era superim- 
upon a pattern of life nurtured in a 
simple, leisurely past. The transition, as 


all change in life, may be painful even to’ 


those who salute, with warm enthusiasm, 
the emerging commercial destiny of this 
fine city. 

Happily, in this period you have the means 
of physical and mental communication 
which will help bridge the many problems, 
of which candor compels a recognition. You 
have here two splendid daily newspapers 
which are among your best assets. With 
clarion call, they condition and summon the 
community every day to respond to the 
vision and courage and daring of your leaders 
in every field of progress. 

After all, there is no return to yesterday— 
and even if one nostalgic wish could bring 
it back, who would trade for it the dawn of 
better days ahead—not for one, or few, but 
for all. 

When we think of conserving our re- 
sources, we look beyond the physical and ma- 
terial things in our lives, important as they 
are. Our greatest resources are intangible, 
but they are the most real, enduring, and 
effective, even in the material sense. 

The imperative for a true conservation of 
our human resources is evidenced by the 
fact that as hever before, we have tremen- 
dous need for manpower that will increase 
as the years go by. Because of the changing 
pattern of our population as far as age groups 
are concerned, this situation will probably 
reach a minor crisis in the early 60's. 

Our need for training and education in all 
flelds for our human resources is evidenced 
in the field of education and research, for 
which we have the most urgent need for 
teachers, engineers, physicists, mathemati- 
cians, and every other field of science, in- 
cluding the social sciences. 

Our basic resources include our liberty, 
which is our most precious possession. guar- 
anteed by our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, cherished in our institutions and 
preserved by eternal vigilance. It is this 
liberty which gives us freedom of opportu- 
nity for every man to exert his God-given 
talents and energies in the way that he de- 
sires, and insures to him the fruits of his 
labor. In the world of commerce and busi- 
ness, it is this fundamental liberty which has 
provided the incentives and the encourage- 
ment and the opportunities for our greatest 
accomplishments. It is our liberty which 
has made possible the American system of 
free, competitive enterprise which has cre- 
ated an economy unequalled in all recorded 
history and which has brought to all of our 
people standards of living never before 
approached. 

I need not suggest to a Charleston audi- 
ence that to these basic conceptd our fore- 
fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor, Can we do less in 
our time and generation? 

No one seriously would contend that we 
should not heed the wise admonitions of the 
past and avoid the willful waste that makes 
woeful want. The problem today, however, 
is not so much to make converts for con- 
servation, but rather to evoke the hope, 
vision, enterprise, and courage to face up to 
the challenges which are ahead of us. 

At our present accelerating rate of growth, 
the population of the United States in the 
year 2000, just 43 years hence, will be about 
double what it is today. Every one of these 
indifiduals can enjoy a substantially higher 
standard of living than that which we are 
inclined to boast about today. 

Facing these enormously increased de- 
mands on our industry, agriculture, and gen- 
eral economy, we are also confronted with 
the stark reality that our irreplaceable natu- 
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ral resources will continue to be reduced, 
diminished, or depleted and exhausted in 
accelerating tempo under eyen the most pru- 
dent measures of conservation. 

Mr. B. Brewster Jennings, chairman of 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., one of our great in- 
dustrial leaders, discussed the challenge and 
its solution in a recent talk entitled “A 
Richer Life in a Poorer World.” Among other 
things, Mr. Jennings made this arresting 
statement: “Man’s greatest discovery is not 
fire, or the wheel, or the internal-combus- 
tion engine, or atomic energy, or anything 
in the material world. It is in the world of 
ideas. Man's greatest discovery is teamwork 
by agreement.” That is to say it is the will- 
ingness to work together to provide the 
good things of life. 

In this age of scientific accomplishment 
and tremendously increased research and de- 
velopment, we are unlocking the gates to 
a treasure trove of better things for better 
living. These new ways and means will 
make it possible not only to replace some of 
our so-called irreplaceable natural resources, 
but to substitute for them products, mecha- 
nisms, and methods far superior to those 
which will be left behind. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if we 
continue to be prudent custodians of those 
values which have been given to us from na- 
ture’s bounteous stores and if we strive to- 
gether to improve our native talents and 
abilities in the field of scientfiic research 
and development, we will more than rise 
to the challenge of increasing population 
and of improved living standards for all. 

Again to paraphrase Mr. Jennings, may I 
suggest that one of our greatest resources 
is our own resourcefulness. It is the God- 
given quality which is best exemplified in the 
semifacetious claim: “The difficult we do 
immediately—the impossible takes a bit 
longer.” We can work together to get more 
and more of the better things for more and 
more people, instead of dissfpating our 
strengths tn violent striving for less and less. 

There remains but one reservation in this 
glowing prospect. However much we grow 
in our ability to provide material needs, we 
will finally depend upon the depth and 
reaches of our spiritual and moral resources 
to direct all of these tremendous strengths 
into final and enduring values. Here we 
will have recourse with grateful hearts and 
prayerful confidence to a divine providence “ 
who has already showered down in such 
abundance His choicest blessings. 

There is no place in all the free world 
where one can ponder these momentous 
considerations and derive from his surround- 
ings more of a feeling of certainty and sense 
of direction than here in Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston has kept the faith. Charleston 
has done all that is comprehended in the 
Biblical injunction to “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

From this heartening position, Charleston, 
with its splendid heritage of the past and 
courageous leadership of the present, se- 
renely and dauntlessly prepares for bigger, 
better, and finer days to come, 


Rockefeller Directs Arkansas’ Bid for 
New Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the outstanding success of the 
Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission, and because Arkansas was a 
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pioneer in this directed and programed 
industrialization drive, the Christian 
Science Monitor recently asked the 
chairman of the commission, Mr, Win- 
throp Rockefeller, a resident of my dis- 
trict, to describe the work of the Arkan- 
sas plan. 

In a series of articles printed Decem- 
ber 20, 21, and 22, 1956, Mr. Rockefeller 
has given a splendid report on the de- 
velopment of the program, how it works 
and some of the accomplishment of the 
commission since the Arkansas Legis- 
lature declared an emergency in 1955 and 
took action to stop the movement of 
population from the State and to en- 
courage the development of industry to 
improve the economy of Arkansas. 

Among the ideas that Mr. Rockefeller 
and the Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission are supporting is the 
establishment of small industries in low- 
income farm areas, a program Senator 
FLANDERS and I have sponsored for many 
years. It is through such a program 
that small farmers may be encouraged to 
stay in the State by supplementing their 
incomes with part-time employment, 
especially in food and timber processing 
plants.- My rural industries bill is de- 
signed to provide the necessary loan 
funds for such industrial growth. 

Mr. Rockefeller, in his articles, em- 
phasizes that the program is no magic 
carpet to economic security and plenty. 
He correctly points out that it is a posi- 
tive, clear-thinking factual approach to 
expanding, diversifying, and spreading 
the scope of endeavors in the State to 
create jobs, wealth, and better living con- 
ditions for the people. But the results 
of the program indicate that there is 
magic in it—and that magic-is hard 
work, 

The three articles follow: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
December 20, 1956] 
ARKANSAS Bip To INDUSTRY ALTERS ECONOMIC 
PICTURE 
(By Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman, Arkan- 
sas Industrial Development Commission) 

Lrrrtx Rock, Arx.—When one adopts a 
State, he hopes the people will in turn adopt 
him. The stranger hopes to become a native 
as quickly as possible for he has, after all, 
deliberately chosen what the native was 
automatically born to. 2 

In moving to Arkansas I had hoped for 
this sort of understanding, but I never 
dreamed a people, even the friendly Arkan- 
sans, had such genuine warmth as I have 
experienced right from my first days in 
Arkansas. 


Therefore, when Gov. Orval E. Faubus ap- 
pointed me to a 5-year post as a commis- 
sioner of the newly formed Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, I felt I was 
being officially invited to become an 
Arkansan, 

I was delighted to drop the role of the 
stranger to go to work on the development of 
my State. 

LEGISLATURE SETS PACE 


The 1955 Arkansas Legislature already had 
done quite a job. On March 29, 1955, declar- 
ing a state of emergency, it struck out in a 
new direction to hait the steady trickle of 
people out of the State which, since 1944, had 
cost Arkansas 400,000 native sons and 
daughters, 7 

Leading businessmen, farmers, educators, 
bankers, legislators, and industrial develop- 
ment people had been meeting to study the 
problem and to appraise past efforts. Out 
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of their study and appraisal came four sig- 
nificant instruments to work for the develop- 
ment of Arkansas: 

1. The Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission. 

2. The University of Arkansas Industrial 
Research Center. 

3. A new technique for financing plant 
construction. 

4. The Arkansas Industrialization Panel 
of 100. 

The per capita income was, and is, far too 
low. (The Arkansas per capita income 1s 
$1,062 versus the United States $1,847 in 
1955,) Farm mechanization was releasing 
workers from the cotton fields faster than 
they could find other employment. Thou- 
sands were forced to leave their native State. 


INDUSTRY CALLED KEY 


But the key had been recognized. 
industry. 

That Arkansas would have to shift gears 
from agriculture to industry the people and 
their legislators had clearly recognized. Now 
the task of organizing the new effort fell 
to us: the 3 bankers, the 2 businessmen, 
the cotton farmer, and the cattle farmer that 
comprised the new Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission. I’ve never served 
with a more dedicated board of men. 

The commission's first decision was to 
find the highest caliber professional director 
in the country. Instead of 1 man it found 2, 
at the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 
William P. Rock and William R. Ewald, Jr., 
reported to the State capitol July 1 as execu- 
tive secretary and chief of development, 
respectively. 

With these additional salaries added to the 
skilled industrial engineers inherited from 
the abolished resources and development 
commission, the AIDC was already beyond 
its annual appropriation of $75,000. (not in- 
cluding $52,000 in the publicity and parks 
commission budget earmarked for AIDC ad- 
vertising and publications). From the out- 
set the commissioners were convinced that 
whatever budget it took to get the job done, 
they would raise the amount somehow. The 
initial AIDC budget finally was fixed at 
$225,000 annually, including $100,000 for na- 
tional advertising and the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Foundation was set up to 
receive funds to supplement State appro- 
priations, 


PEOPLE RECOGNIZE PROBLEM 


As Governor Faubus had pointed out re- 
Ppeatedly in his talks around the State, no 
one had any idea the people had such a 
clear understanding of their needs. The 
foundation raised the first county quota, 
$2,500 from the businessmen of rural Pope 
County, Just 2 days after the members of 
the commission started a tour of speaking 
engagements across the State. So it has con- 
tinued ever since, right up to a meeting 
November 28, when a $50-a-plate dinner at 
Pine Bluff collected $10,000. To the Ar- 
kansas Industrialization Panel of 100, made 
up of at least one business leader in each 
of Arkansas’s 75 counties, goes the credit 
for the collection of these funds. 

In its first year, the AIDC spent $127,464,50 
from State funds and $113,218 from the sup- 
plemental funds. This is approximately how 
the commission plans to finish its second 
year, July 1957, after which it is banking 
on the legislature to take on the total with 
some needed increases. The AIDC views the 
remarkable financing effort of Arkansas busi- 
ness leaders through the panel of 100 as a 
“budget emergency measure” and does not 
expect them to continue it indefinitely. 

SUMMARY OF, RESULTS 

What chance does the AIDC have with 
the legislature? What has been the effect 
of this doubling of a State appropriation? 
What specifically has this professionally 
organized industrial development program 
achieved in its brief existence? 


It was 
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Without attempting credit for every new 
plant or every new expansion, the AIDC’s 
annual report in July 1956 tabulated a 150- 
percent increase in announced new manu- 
facturing jobs over any of the previous 3 
years. That is $31 million in industrial pay- 
rolis, 10,300 new jobs in new plants or new 
expansions. From July 1955 to July 1956, 122 
new plants or expansions were announced 
with 10 or more employees. Of this total 
72 were new plants employing 7,236 and 
60 were expansions employing 3,137. 

An indication of what AIDC hopes it can 
expect from the legislature next month is 
in the strong victory Governor Faubus 
achieved last summer. The log-cabin-born 
Governor is going into his second term as 
chief executive in January 1957, reelected 
in no small measure by his administration's 
record of industrial development. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
December 21, 1956] 

INDUSTRIAL INVASION SWELLS ARKANSAS WORK 

Force AND Parrotis—Bm ror New Fac- 
torres Gets EAGER RESPONSE 


(By Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman, Arkan- 
eas Industrial Development Commission) 
LrrrLE Rock, Ar«x.—The United States’ in- 

dustrialists are taking a closer look at Arkan- 

sas, and they seem to like what they see. 

Within a fortnight this past October five in- 

dustrics with annual payrolls totaling 

$4,500,000 announced new plant construction 
slated for Arkansas. Among them was 

Yale & Towne with a $4 million hoist plant 

in eastern Arkansas, the Clary Corp. of 

California with a 225,000-square-foot plant 

in central Arkansas, a 350-man plant by 

Standard Register at Fayetteville in the 

Ozarks of northwest Arkansas, and two gar- 

ment plants employing a total of 500. 

The whole State, including the new Arkan- 
sas Industrial Development Commission, has 
been astonished by the early results of the 
new State program. By January 1957, the 
total number of new plants and plant ex- 
pansions for the first 18 months will be close 
to 185, with jobs for 18,000, These figures 
are based on the conservative estimate of 
the manufacturers themselves. 

The commission’s first full-page advertise- 
ment brought in 8 good prospects, 1 of which 
already has located. Industry considering 
the South or Southwest was clearly looking 
for one complete professional source of Ar- 
kansas information. Report after report was 
prepared, engineered to the specific require- 
ments of industry. Industries came to Ar- 
kansas, They liked what they found and 
they located. . 

BIG PAPER MILL PLANNED 


A major boost was given the State by 
International Paper’s announcement of a 
$57 million paper mill at Pine Bluff to em- 
ploy 1,450. International already had a suc- 
cessful mill in Arkansas and extensive timber 
holdings. Arkansas’ timber scored three 
times in the past 18 months, including the 
new. 500-man kraft mill announced by Dierks 
and a big expansion at Crossett. Garment 
and shoe manufacturers also were locating 
or expanding in the State, but a new trend 
had begun. 

Some higher skill industries began finding 
Arkansas’ hard-working surplus labor. It 
was reported that one major firm's trainees 
this summer, on their first day’s meeting 
with their machines, outstripped the cóm- 
pany's northern home-plant workers. Clary 
Corp., from California, has announced its 
plan for a typewriter plant in the college 
town of Searcy, population 6,024, Norris 
will make its stainless-steel restaurant milk 
dispensers in two Arkansas plants. Fire- 
stone is starting with 280 in an abandoned 
cotton mill at Magnolia. Mohawk Tire & 
Rubber purchased the plant Chrysler built 
at West Helena, on the Mississippi. A 
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102,000-square-foot plant, that once made 
Wooden station-wagon bodies, on September 
15 made the first tire in Arkansas, 

The commission had expected such re- 
Sults—later—once the professional factfind- 
ing of the University of Arkansas Industrial 
Research Center and the AIDC’s trained in- 
dustrial engineers were fully organized. 

If there are secrets to this early suc- 
cess, it can be laid to; 

1, A ready selection of choice available 
industrial plants; 

2.. The new mood of optimism that spurred 
local industry expansions and the formation 
of new industries; 

3. The great availability and selection of 
Arkansas labor, manufacturers found 5 to 10 
Persons applying for every job; and 

4. The people's recognition of their need 
to industrialize. i 

Rather than assuming credit for each new 
industrial job created in Arkansas, the new 
Commission has conceived its role as that of 
a catalyst—to create the means of develop- 
ment. The commiesion's professional staff is 
keenly aware of the decisive part played in 
each new industry location or expansion by 
the community's attitude, financing arrange- 
Ments, by the assistance of railroad and util- 
ity development staffs, by the cooperation of 
the Arkansas Economic Council, the local 
chambers of commerce, and the banks of 
Arkansas. 


COLD FACTS DO JOB 


And for the first time in Arkansas, basic 
economic studies are underway on power, 
transportation, and labor. The Industrial 
Research Center has completed its first 
Study, a piercing analysis of the source of 
taxes and and government services, compar- 
ing Arkansas with its seven neighbors. Out- 
standing consultants such as Beardsley 
Rumi, in the case of the tax study, are being 
retained. f 

The new University of Arkansas Indus- 
trial Research Center staffed with 15 experts 
On labor, marketing, transportation, etc., has 
a budget of $102,600. 

The AIDC is relying on cold, hard facts 
to do the job for Arkansas—coupled with 
a people's enthusiasm for industry such as 
few old-timers in industrial development 
have ever seen. For instance, take the town 
of Mena, population 4,450. It raised $110,- 
000 in 14 days for the expansion of the new 
$115,000 plant it had financed just 12 months 
earlier. That meant in all 450 jobs for Mena 
and they knew what that would mean to 
them, That same story has been repeated 
in Helena-West Helena, Searcy, Star City, 
Tuckerman, Marked Tree, and many other 
communities. 

Arkansas has landed many a good payroll 
With its new 20-year, 100 percent plant 
financing. The $1 million revolving fund 
for the State purchase of the industrial cor- 
Poration mortgage bonds has been oversub- 
Scribed since June 26, 1956, when the State 
Supreme court approved the new financing 
technique. A secondary market is being 
Sought in which to sell the bonds.to keep 
the State's fund working toward ‘its limit 
of $10 million, 

Basically, the new Arkansas private financ- 
ing scheme works like this: A thoroughly 
Investigated industry meets with the ap- 
Proval of the AIDC for plant financing. The 
nonprofit community industrial development 
Corporation raises a minimum of 20 percent 
of the plant cost, interest free. 

CITIZENS DIG UP CASH 


Then the State board of finance, using 
the $1 million revolving fund, can purchase 
up to 40 percent of the total mortgage bond 
issue at a maximum of 5 percent and 25 
years. The rest goes on the private market 
and Arkansas insurance companies have 
been picking them. Though current inter- 
est rates are 5 percent, the 20 percent or 
better of interest-free money brings the 
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total interest rate down to 3 to 4 percent, 
depending on the community participation 
involved. 

In Arkansas, it is cash from the mattress, 
the piggy bank, Government bonds, and sav- 
ings accounts that is financing these indus- 
tries approved by the AIDC and the State 
board of finance—and the people are be- 
ginning to get good work without leaving 
home. 

Along with these smaller good companies 
in need of working capital have come many 
major United States firms who traditionally 
have the means to finance themselves. 
There seems to be a general uprising of 
interest in Arkansas by United States indus- 
trialists. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

December 22, 1956] 
ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SPIRALS 

ON OPTIMISTIC METHODS—SicHts SET To 

DOUBLE INCOMES IN DECADE 


(By Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman, Arkan- - 


sas Industrial Development Commission) 


Lrrrue Rock, Arx.—The Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission considers the 
present per capita income of Arkansas far 
below its potential. 

It is the goal of this commission to double 
Arkansas’ $1,062 per capita income within 
the next 10 years and it considers this a mod- 
est goal well within Arkansas’ grasp provided 
the people are aware of the basic steps which 
lead to such an achievement. 

There is already a feel of optimism in the 
air, and the people seem to understand the 
new commission's method of operation. 

William P. Rock, AIDC executive secretary, 
has stated from the outset, and from his 20 
years’ experience in industrial develop- 
ment, that the industry itself will choose the 
town. 

One of the great problems of any State de- 
velopment agency is to convince the mul- 
titude of interests in the State that it is not 
biased in favor of any one. The AIDC has 
recognized this and worked hard on the ex- 
planation of its method of operation, 

PLANT-LOCATION SERVICE 


The AIDC staff operates as a professional 
plant-location service specializing in Arkan- 
sas. It determines an industry’s explicit 
requirements and then screens the State to 
match them as exactly as possible. The 
function is really one of a private consultant 
working confidentially on behalf of the 
client—the particular industry. The in- 
dustry makes the final selection from those 
communities that come closest to matching 
its needs. 

The commission operates, on the premise 
that an.industry has to succeed, once it has 
located in Arkansas, to be of lasting value 
as an employer. For instance, a staff mem- 
ber recently turned over to a New England 
prospect a plant location study which clearly 
proved that that particular firm, for peculiar 
distribution reasons, would be better located 
in North Carolina than Arkansas. 

Even the commission's State advertising 
has avoided extravagant claims. With a 
dignified contemporary format the AIDA in 
its ads has attempted to conyey both the 
progressive nature of the State and the 
sound professional service a manufacturer 
can expect from the commission, 

Recognizing that there is always room for 
improvement, and knowing full well the 
high standards that are attractive to in- 
dustry, the commission has stumped the 
State preaching sound land planning en- 
forced by modern zoning ordinances. 

New city planning commissions are being 
organized at a rate of better than one a 
month. The University of Arkansas follows 
through with a planning consultant service 
“at cost.” It’s a form of urban extension 
service counterpart to the university's tra- 
ditional agricultural extension service, 
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This effort foy improving the State was 
given an unprecedented boost this year by 
Arkansas’ 165 daily and weekly newspapers. 
Unanimously they agreed to carry a 6-month 
series of AIDA ads explaining to the people 
their part in the new development program. 
The total space amounted to $50,000 in free 
advertising and overnight the initials AIDA 
began to mean something to every Arkansan, 

Beginning again in January 1957, the 
papers have agreed to contribute space to 
continue the AIDC series indefinitely. Radio 
and television coverage has been equally 
cooperative. 

There is even a highbrow radio program, 
the AIDC Concert Hall, a mixture of fine 
music, unusual commentary, and a built-in 
industrial development intermission talk. 

All of this is going on in a State once 
“known” only for its backward nature. To 
be truthful, Arkansas has actually been an 
unknown quantity, For instance, it was 
reported recently that the Boston libraries 
had significant data on only two Arkansas 
subjects: LaSalle’s journey and the AIDC. 

Even the location of Arkansas is still not 
clear in most people's minds, To settle 
that, Arkansas is west of the Mississippi 
River and northeast of Texas. 

TEXAS APPRECIATED 


This is a good point to note the deep feel- 
ing of appreciation the 2 million Arkansans 
are developing for the magnificant growth of - 
Texas. Without it Arkansas would be on the 
edge of a desert instead of next door to one 
of the Nation’s richest, fastest growing mar- 
kets. They are coming to know this is no 
small factor in their future, 

As a matter of fact the borders of Arkansas 
are ringed with major metropolitan areas 
such as Houston, Dallas-Fort Worth, Okla- 
homa City, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and a total market of over 60 million 


ple. 

And within the Arkansas borders you can 
find about any natural resource from moun- 
tains to bayous, from diamonds to gas, from 
limestone to uranium, from timber to baux- 
ite. But water is the State’s most abundant, 
most easily found, and growing to be its 
most appreciated resource. The 1957 legis- 
lature will see new bills to protect and de- 
velop this resource so dear to the rest of the 
Southwest. And the billion-dollar naviga- 
tion development of the Arkansas River all 
the way to Tulsa is underway. 

Also in the works for the January legisla- 
ture will be some hew finance machinery for 
industrial plants, a sort of State RFC, with 
funds more in scale with Arkansas thriving 
developments. 

And a bigger budget for the AIDC has been 
proposed which Includes an entirely new 
division which would concentrate full time 
on assisting Arkansas home industry with 
management, production, and sales-consult- 
ant services. 

From the outset the AIDC has recognized 
three fundamental sources of industrial 

obs: 
: 1. By bringing new industry into the 
State; 

2. By expanding existing industry; 

3. By encouraging the formation of new 
industry. 

It has never had the manpower you would 
expect from all it has attempted and all it 
has accomplished and all there is yet to do. 
Worn staff members are hoping the legisla- 
ture will see it that way, too. 

A beginning, almost a rediscovery, has 
been made of Arkansas in the past 18 
months. It now faces its first real test in 
the 1957 legislature. 

New industrial tax incentives have been 
requested by the AIDC, Great emphasis 
has been put behind the improvement of 
schools, hospitals, and State resource de- 
velopment agencies, Committee after com- 
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mittee of leading citizens have been formed 
to take up the tasks any great State must 
face head on with all the leadership it can 
muster. 

One wonders no longer whether “land of 
opportunity” is the appropriate sfogan for 
Arkansas. As Elmer Twyman, vice presi- 
dent of Yale & Towne, said in Forrest City 
recently, “Air conditioning and good high- 
ways are building the South.” Perhaps 
what is happening in Arkansas could not 
have happened before air conditioning and 
highways and before the Southwest grew up. 

Although mechanization is still releasing 
Arkansas from the farm faster than the in- 
dustrial program can- produce industrial 
jobs, the basic elements of enthusiasm, ex- 
perience, and energy have been harnessed 
and there is an air of expectancy and Con- 
fidence regarding the new Arkansas that will 
be built in the next 10 years, 


Mixed Schools and Mixed Blood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am at- 
tachin.: hereto a magazine article ap- 
pearing in the Atlantic magazine en- 
titled “Mixed Schools and Mixed Blood,” 
by Charleston’s distinguished Herbert 
Ravenel Sass. This article has been re- 
printed by permission of the publisher 
and the author. It is a magnificent ap- 
praisal of what every unbiased American 
should know, and it brings to mind a 
problem which one of these days will 
be met by future generations of Ameri- 
cans. It is a question that will have to 
be answered. 

America will either go down in his- 
tory as a nation where all men can live 
together in honor and dignity or she will 
go down into the “‘tongueless silence of 
the dreamless dust” of a mongrelized na- 
tion with no regard for the past or hope 
for the future. Mr. Sass points out some 
important questions without passion 
and without prejudice. 

The article follows: 3 

Mixep SCHOOLS AND MIXED BLOOD 
(By Herbert Ravenel Sass) 
I 

What may well be the most important phys- 
ical fact in the story of the United States 
is one which is seldom emphasized in our 
history books, Itis the fact that throughout 
the 314 centuries of our existence we have 
kept our several races biologically distinct 
and separate. Though we have encouraged 
the mixing of many different strains in 
what has been called the American melting 
pot, we have confined this mixing to the 
white peoples of European ancestry, exclud- 
ing from our melting pot all other races. 
‘The result is that the United States today is 
overwhelmingly a pure white nation, with a 
smaller by considerable Negro population in 

which there is some white blood, and a much 
smaller American Indian population. 

The fact that the United States is over- 
whelmingly pure white is not only impor- 
tant; it is also the most distinctive fact about 
this country when considered in relation to 
the rest of the New World. Except Canada, 
Argentina, and Uruguay, none of the approx- 
imately 25 other countries of this hemisphere 
has kept its races pure. Instead (though 
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each contains some pure-blooded individ- 
uals) all these countries are products of an 
amalgamation of races—American Indian 
and white or American Indian, Negro, and 
white. In general the pure-blooded white 
nations have outstripped the far more nu- 
merous American mixed-blood nations in 
most of the achievements which constitute 
progress as commonly defined, 

These facts are well known. But now 
there lurks in ambush, as it were, another 
fact: we have suddenly begun to move to- 
ward abandonment of our 350-year-old sys- 
tem of keeping our races pure and are pre- 
paring to adopt instead a method of racial 
amalgamation similar to that which has 
created the mixed-blood nations of this 
hemisphere; except that the amalgamation 
being prepared for this country is not Indian 
and white but Negro and white. It is the 
deep conviction of nearly all white South- 
erners in the States which have large Negro 
populations that the mingling or integration 
of white and Negro children in the South’s 

*primary schools would open the gates to 
miscegenation and widespread racial amal- 
gamation. 

This belief is at the heart of our race 
problem, and until it is realized that this 
is the South’s basic and compelling motive, 
there can be no understanding of the South's 
attitude. 

It must he realized too that the Negroes 
of the United States of America are today by 
far the most fortunate members of their race 
to be found anywhere on earth. Instead of 
being the hapless victim of unprecedented 
oppression, it is nearer the truth that the 
Negro in the United States is by and large 
the product of friendliness and helpfulness 
unequaled in any comparable instance in all 
history. Nowhere else in the world, at any 
time of which there is record, has a helpless, 
backward people of another color been so 
swiftly uplifted and so greatly benefited by 
a dominant race. 

What America, Including the South, has 
done for the Negro is the truth which should 
be trumpeted abroad in rebuttal of the 
Communist propaganda, In failing to uti- 
lize this truth we have deliberately put aside 
a powerful affirmative weapon of enormous 
potential value to the free world and have 
allowed ourselves to be thrown on the de- 
fensive and placed in an attitude of apolo- 
gizing for our conduct in a matter where 
actually our record is one of which we can be 
very proud. 

We have permitted the subject of race 
relations in the United States to be used 
not as it should be used, as a weapon for 
America, but as a weapon for the narrow de- 
signs of the new aggressive Negro leadership 
in the United States. It cannot be so used 
without damage to this country, and that 
damage is beyond computation. Instead of 
winning for America the plaudits and trust 
of the colored peoples of Asia and Africa in 
recognition of what we have done for our col- 
ored people, our pro-Negro propagandists have 
seen to it that the United States appears as 
an international Simon Legree—or rather a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde with the South in 
the villainous role. 

1 


The South has had a bad time with words. 
Nearly a century ago the word “slavery,” even 
more than the thing itself, did the South 
irreparable damage. In a strange but real 
way the misused word “democracy” has in- 
jured the South; its most distinctive—and 
surely its greatest—period has been called 
undemocratic, meaning illiberal and reac- 
tionary, because it resisted the onward sweep 
of a centralizing governmental trend alien 
to our Federal Republic and destructive of 
the very cornerstone of liberty, local self- 
government, Today the word “segregation” 
and. perhaps even more harmful, the word 
“prejudice™ blacken the South’s character 
before the world and make doubly difficult 
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our effort to preserve not merely our own 
way of life but certain basic principles upon 
which our country was founded. 

Words are of such transcendent importance 
today that. the South should long ago have 
protested against these two. ey are now 
too firmly imbedded in the dialectic of our 
race problem to be got rid of. But that 
very fact renders all the more necessary a 
careful serutiny of them. “Let us first con- 
sider the word “segregation.” 

Segregation is sometimes carelessly listed 
as a synonym of separation, but it is not 
a true synonym and the difference between 
the two words is important. 

Segregation, from the Latin segregatus (set 
apart from the flock), implies isolation; 
separation carries no such implication. Seg- 
regation is what we have done to the Amer!- 
can Indjian—whose grievous wrongs few re- 
formers and still fewer politicians ever bother 
their heads about. By use of force and 
against his will we have segregated him, iso- 
lated him, on certain small reservations 
which had and still haye somewhat the char- 
acter of concentration camps. 

The South has not done that to the Negro. 
On the contrary, it has shared its country- 
side and its cities with him in amity and 
understanding, not perfect by any means, 
and careful of established folk custom, but 
far exceeding in human friendliness anything 
of the kind to be found in the North. Not 
segregation of the Negro race as the Indian 
is segregated on his reservations—and as the 
Negro is segregated in the urban Harlems 
of the North—but simply separation of the 
white and Negro races in certain phases of 
activity is what the South has always had 
and feels that it must somehow preserve 
even though the time-honored, successful, 
and completely moral “separate but equal” 
principle no longer has legal sanction. 

Until the Supreme Court decision for- 
bidding compulsory racial separation in the 
public schools, the South was moving 
steadily toward abandonment or relaxation 
of the compulsory separation rule in several 
important fields. This is no longer true. 
Progress in racial relations has been stopped 
short by the ill-advised insistence of the 
Northern-directed Negro leadership upon the 
one concession which above all the white 
South will not and cannot make—public 
school integration. 

Another word which is doing grave damage 
to the South today is prejudice, meaning race 
prejudice—a causeless hostility often 
amounting to hatred which white southern- 
ers are alleged to feel in regard to the Negro. 
Here again the South, forgetful of the lessons 
of its past, has failed to challenge effectively 
an inaccurate and injurious word. Not pre- 
judice but preference is the word that truth 
requires. : f 

Between prejudice and preference there is 
vast difference. Prejudice is a preconceived 
unfavorable judgment or feeling without 
sound basis. Preference is a natural reac- 
tion to facts and conditions observed or ex- 
perienced, and through the action of heredity 
generation after generation it becomes in- 
stinctive. Like separateness, it exists 
throughout the animal kingdom. Though 
the difference between two races of an animal 
species may be so slight that only a special- 
ist can differentiate between them, the in- 
dividuals of one race prefer as a rule to as- 
sociate with other individuals of that race. 

One can cite numerous examples among 
birds and mammals. In the human species 
the history of our own country provides the 
most striking example of race preference. 
The white men and women, chiefly of British, 
German, and Dutch, and Scandinavian 
stocks, who colonized and occupied what is 
how the United States were strongly im- 
bued with race preference. They did not 
follow the examples of the Spanish and 
Portuguese (in whom for historical reasons 
the instinct of race preference was much 
weaker) who in colonizing South and Central 
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America amalgamated with the Indians 
found in possession of the land and in some 
Cases with the Negroes brought over as slaves. 
Instead, the founders of the future United 
States maintained their practice of non- 
amalgamation rigorously, with only slight 
Tacial blendings along the fringes of each 
group. 

Hence it is nonsense to say that racial 
discrimination, the necessary consequence 
of race preference, is un-American. Actu- 
ally, it is perhaps the most distinctively 
American thing there is, the reason why the 
American people—meaning the people of the 
United States—are what they are. Today, 
when racial discrimination of any kind cr 
degree is instantly denounced as both sinful 
and stupid, few stop to reflect that this Na- 
tion is built solidly upon it. 

The truth is, of course, that there are many 
different kinds and degrees of racial dis- 
crimination. Some of them are bad—out- 
dated relics of an earlier time when condi- 
tions were unlike those of today, and these 
should be, and were being, abolished until 
the “unprecedented decree of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases halted all prog- 
ress. But not all kinds of racial discrimina- 
tion are evil unless we are prepared to affirm 
that our forefathers blundered in “keeping 

„the breed pure.” : 

Thus it is clear that discrimination, too, 
is a misused word as commonly employed in 
the realm of racial relations. It does not 
necessarily imply either stupidity or sin. It 
is not a synonym for injustice, and it is very 
far from being, as many seem to think, a 
Synonym for hatred. The southern white 
man has always exercieed discrimination in 
Tegard to the Negro but—except for a tiny 
and untypical minority of the white popula- 
tlon—he has never hated the Negro. I have 
lived a fairly long life in a part of the South— 
the South Carolina low country—where there 
&re many thousands of Negroes, and since 
early boyhood I have known many of them 
Well, in some cases for years, in town and 
Country. I know how I feel about them and 
how the white people of this old plantation 
region, the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the large landowner and the white 
mechanic, feel about them. x 

I am sure that among white Carolinians 
there is, as yet, almost no hatred of the 
Negro, nor is there anything that can accu- 


rately be called race prejudice. What does . 


exist, strongly and ineradicably, is race pref- 
erence. In other words, we white southern- 
ers prefer our own race and wish to keep it 
as it is. 

. This preference should not and in fact 
cannot be eliminated. It is much bigger 
than we are, a far greater thing than our 
racial dilemma. It is—and here is another 
basic fact of great significance—an essential 
element in nature’s huge and complex mech- 
&nism. It is one of the reasons why evolu- 
tion, over diversifying, ever discriminating, 
ever separating race from race, species from 
Species, has been able to operate in an 
ascending course so that what began eons 
ago as something resembling an amoeba has 
now become man. In preferring its own 
Tace and in striving to prevent the destruc- 
tion of that race by amalgamation with an- 
Other race, the white South is not flouting 
nature but is In harmony with her. 

mr 


If the Negro also prefers his own race and 
wishes to preserve its identity, then he is 
misrepresented by his new aggressive lead- 
ership which, whether or not this is its 
deliberate aim, is moving toward a totally 
different result. Let us see why that is so. 

The crux of the race problem in the South, 
as I have said, is the nearly universal belief 
of the southern white people that only by 
Maintainftig a certain degree of separateness 
of the races can the racial integrity of the 
white South be safeguarded. Unfortunately 
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the opinion has prevailed outside the South 
that only a few southerners hold this con- 
viction—a handful of demagogic politicians 
and their most ignorant followers—and that 
enlightened white southerners recognize the 
alleged danger of racial amalgamation as a 
trumped-up thing having no real substance. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Because the aggressive northern Negro lead- 
ership continues to drive onward, the white 
South (except perhaps that part which is 
now more western than southern and in 
which Negroes are few) is today as united 
in its conviction that its racial integrity 
must be protected as it was when the same 
conviction drove its people—the slaveholder 
and the nonslaveholder, the high and the 
low, the educated and the ignorant—to de- 
dend the outworn institution of Negro slay- 
ery because there seemed to be no other 
way to preserve the social and political con- 
trol needed to prevent the Africanization 
of the South by a combination of fanatical 
northern reformers and millions of enfran- 
chised Negroes, The South escaped that fate 
because after a decade of disastrous experi- 
ment the intelligent people of the victorious 
North realized that} the racial program of 
their social crusaders was unsound, or at 
least impracticable, and gave up trying to 
enforce it. 

Now in a surging revival of that Recon- 
struction crusade, a revival which is*part 
dedicated idealism, part understandable 
racial ambition, part political expediency 
national and international, the same social 
program is again to be imposed upon the 
South. There are new conditions which 
help powerfully to promote it: the Hitlerite 
excesses in the name of race which have 
brought all race distinctions into popular 
disrepute; the notion that the white man, 
by divesting himself of race consciousness, 
may appease the peoples of Asia and Africa 
and wean them away from communism. 

In addition, a fantastic perversion of scien- 
tific authority has been publicized in support 
of the new crusade. Though everywhere 
else in nature (as well as in all our plant 
breeding and animal breeding) race and 
heredity are recognized as of primary im- 
portance, we are told that in the human 
species race is of no importance and racial 
differences are due not to heredity but to 
environment. Science has proved, so we are 
told, that all races are equal and, in essen- 
tials, identical. 

Science has most certainly not proved that 
all races are equal, much less identical; and, 
as the courageous geneticist, Dr. W. C. George, 
of the University of North Carolina, has re- 
cently pointed out, there is overwhelming 
likelihood that the biological consequences 
of white and Negro integration in the South 
would be harmful. It would not be long 
before these biological consequences became 
visible. But there is good hope that we shall 
never see them, because any attempt to force 
a program of racial integration upon the 
South would be met with stubborn, deter- 
mined, and universal opposition, probably 
taking the form of passive resistance of a 
hundred kinds, Though secession is not 
conceivable, persistence in an attempt to 
compel the South to mingle its white and 
Negro children in its public schools would 
split the United States in two as disastrously 
as in the sixties and perhaps with an even 
more lamentable aftermath of bitterness. 

For the elementary public school is the 
most critical of those areas of activity where 
the South must and will at all costs maintain 
separateness of the races. The South must 
do this because, although it is a nearly uni- 
versal instinct, race preference is not active 
in the very young. Race preference (which 
the propagandists miscall race prejudice or 
hate) is one of those instincts which de- 
velop gradually as the mind develops and 
which, if taken in hand early enough, can be 
prevented from developing at all. 
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Hence if the small children of the two 
races in approximately equal numbers—as 
would be the case in a great many of the 


‘South's schools—were brought together inti- 


mately and constantly and grew up in close 
association in integrated schools under 
teachers necessarily committed to the gospel 
of racial integration, there would be many 
in whom race preference would not develop. 
This would not be, as superficial thinkers 
might suppose, a good thing, the happy solu- 
tion of the race problem in America, It 
might be a solution of a sort, but not one 
that the American people would desire. It 
would inevitably result, beginning with the 
least desirable elements of both races, in a 
great increase of racial amalgamation, the 
very process which throughout our history 
we have most sternly rejected. For although 
to most persons today the idea of mixed 
mating is disagreeable or even repugnant, 
this would not ‘be true of the new genera- 
tions brought up in mixed schools with the 
desirability of racial integration as a basic 
premise. Among those new generations 
mixed matings would become commonplace, 
and a greatly enlarged mixed-blood popu- 
lation would result. 

That is the compelling reason, though by 
no means the only reason, why the South 
will resist, with all its resources of mind 
and body, the mixing of the races in its pub- 
lic schools. It is a reason which, when its 
validity is generally recognized, will quickly 
enlist millions of non-Southerners in sup- 
port of the South's position. The people of 
the North and West do not favor the trans- 
formation of the United States into a Nation 
composed in considerable part of mixed 
bloods any more than the people of the 
South do. Northern support of school inte- 
gration in the South is due to the failure 
to realize its inevitable biological effect in 
fegions* of large Negro population. If 
northerners did realize this, their enthusiasm 
for mixed schools in the South would evap- 
orate at once. 

Iv 


There are other cogent reasons for the 
white South’s stand: The urgent necessity 
of restoring the Constitution and our Fed- 
eral form of Government before they are 
permanently destroyed by the Court's 
usurpation of power; the equally urgent 


“necessity of reestablishing law and prece- 


dent instead of sociological and psychological 
theory as the basis of the Court’s decisions; 
the terrible damage which racial integration 
would do to the South's whole educational 
system, black as well as white, These and 
other aspects have been fully and effectively 
explored and need not be touched upon here. 

But the underlying and compelling reason 
for the South’s refusal to operate mixed 
schools—its belief that mixed schools will 
result in ultimate racial amalgamation—has 
been held virtually taboo and if mentioned 
in the North is not examined at al? but is 
summarily dismissed as not worthy of con- 
sideration. The amalgamation “bogey,” it is 
said, is not really believed by intelligent 


-Southerners but is a smoke screen used to 


hide the South’s real motives, which are vari- 
ously described, ranging from plain sadism 
to a shrewd determination to deprive the 
Negro of education so that he can never dis- 
place the Southern white man, Besides, it 
is confidently alleged, the Negro does not 
wish to destroy the identity of his race by 
merging it with the white race, 

Both those statements are incorrect. As 
already pointed out, the fear that mixed 
schools in the South would open the way 
to racial amalgamation is not a bogey or a 
smoke screen or a pretense of any kind but 
the basic animating motive of the white 
South in resisting the drive of the NAACP 
and its supporters. The second statement 
is as erroneous as the first. The Negro lead- 
ers do want racial amalgamation; they not 
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only want the right to amalgamate through 
legal intermarriage but they want that right 
to be exercised widely and frequently. 

It is only natural and human that they 
should feel this way. The truth is that 
these ambitious, intelligent, often amalga- 
mated, and often genuinely dedicated Negro 
men and women feel about this matter exact- 
ly as white men and women would feel if they 
were similarly constituted and circum- 
stanced—fusion of the two races would solve 
the Negro’s problem at once. How much of 
the Negro rank and file consciously seeks 
amalgamation is a question; to the Southern 
Negro in particular the thought of intermar- 
riage is still new and strange. As for the 
Northern leaders of the movement, some of 
them make no bones about it, and when they 
do evade the question they do so only for 
reasons of strategy. 

But actually it does not matter much 
whether or not intermarriage is the admitted 
aim of the NAACP strategists. To suppose 
that, proclaiming the virtual identity of the 
races, we can promote all other degrees of 
race mixing but stop short of interracial 
mating is—if I may use an overworked but 
vivid simile—like going over Niagara Falls 
in a barrel in the expectation of stopping 
three-fourths of the way down. The South 
is now the great bulwark against intermar- 
riage. A very few years of thoroughly inte- 
grated schools would produce large numbers 
of indoctrinated young southerners free from 
all prejudice against mixed matings. 

It is because there the adolescent and un- 
prejudiced mind can be reached that the 
integrationists have chosen the southern 
schools as their primary target; and it is 
precisely because the adolescent and there- 
fore defenseless mind would there be ex- 
posed to brainwashing which it would not 
know how to refute that the white South 
will not operate integrated public schools. 
If the South fails to defend its young chit- 
dren who are not yet capable of defending 
themselves, if it permits their wholesale im- 
pregnation by a propaganda persuasive and 
by them unanswerable, the salutary instinct 
of race preference which keeps the races 
separate, as in nature, will be destroyed be- 
fore it develops and the barriers against 
racial amalgamation will go down. 

This is the new and ominous fact which, 
as was said at the beginning of this article, 
lurks in ambush,-concealed like a viper in 
the school integration crusade. Success of 
that crusade would mean that after 314 cen- 
turies of magnificent achievement under a 
system of racial separateness and purity we 
would tacitly abandon that system and in- 
stead would begin the creation of a mixed 
American race by the fusion of the 2 races 
which, as H, G. Wells expressed it, are at 
opposite extremes of the human species. 

Many well-meaning persons have suddenly 
discovered that the tenets of the Christian 
religion and the professions of our demo- 
cratic faith compel us to accept the risks 
of this hybridization. No one who will face 
un-to the biological facts and really think 
the problem through can believe any such 
thing or see the partial suicide of the white 
race in America—and of the Negro race also— 
as anything other than a crime against both 
religion and civilization, 

I have tried to show here the basic and 
compelling reason why the southern people, 
who know the facts of life in the South 
better than any doctrinaire sociologist view- 
ing the scene from his ivory tower, see no 
possible course save to stand firm in their 
resistance to school integration no matter 
what may be the consequences of their re- 
sistance. When a people believes that some- 
thing even dearer than its life is threatened, 
there isn't much use in pointing out its duty 
to obey the law which threatens it, especially 
when it is almost unanimously of the opinion 
that the law is a perversion. And the South 
has ample precedent for resistance. In a 
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much firmer sense the prohibition amend- 
ment was the law of the land, and the North 
even more than the South made a mockery 
of it. So, too, was the Federal Fugitive Slave 
Act the law of the land, yet many Northern 
States nullified and openly violated it. 

Moreover, fortifying the South for its ordeal 
is the conviction that it is defending some- 
thing far greater than itself: That integrity 
of race and that pride of race which all great 
peoples have—the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Arabs, the Jews, for instance—and without 
which no people is worth its salt. There is 
good hope that before too long this will 
begin to be recognized outside the South. 
The current pseudoscientific buncombe about 
racial identity is at last being questioned 
openly. It will be exploded completely with 
the ending of the leftist-liberal taboo which, 
has practically sealed the lips of geneticists 
able and willing to discuss racial realities, 
and our Lysenko-like excursion in the realm 
of race will come to an end. Then it will 
be seen that the South, in maintaining the 
actuality and the great significance of racial 
differences, has not been racist in any evil 
sense but has been the defender of some- 
thing permanently important to the whole 
American people; and that the Supreme 
Court, in launching the Negro on an offensive 
which cannot and should not succeed, has 
dealt a terrible blow to his advancement and 
his happiness. 


How To Make the Eisenhower Doctrine 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1957, it was my privilege to at- 
tend before the able and distinguished 
Foreign Affairs Committee of this House. 
At that time I presented to them my ` 
views on the Eisenhower doctrine and 
how we can implement it as a means of 
establishing and maintaining world 
peace, The questions and answers ad- 
dressed to me at the end of my. testi- 
mony will be submitted for the RECORD at 
a later date, 

My statement was as follows: 
STATEMENT or Hon. ÅBRAHAM J. MULTER, oF 

New YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE FOREIGN AF- 

FAIRS COMMITTEE, JANUARY 16, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee: I am most apprecia- 
tive of the opportunity you again give me to 
appear before your committee to present to 
you my views with reference to the important 
problem that now confronts you. 

Iam sure that much of the factual infor- 
mation at my disposal will be spread upon 
your record before you close these hearings. 

There is no doubt in my mind, and there 
should be none in the minds of our allies or 
of our enemies, present and potential, that 
every member of this committee and every 
Member of both Houses of Congress is sin- 
cerely devoted to the establishment of world 
peace, and when I say world peace I mean 
peace in every part of the world, a peace 
that will prevail not only between nations 
but between all peoples within each nation, 
That being so, while we may differ in our 
methods of approach, we certainly should be 
able to agree upon the form of a resolution 
which will state that purpose, not only so 
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that all will understand, but so that none 
can misunderstand. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
overlook the fact that under our Constitu- 
tion the burden, the responsibility and the 
leadership in making foreign policy is, in the 
first instance, upon our President. 

If he has failed us in that respect, if in- 
deed as many have claimed—and with some 
justification, that he is now, to use the 
vernacular, passing the buck to the Con- 
gress, then let us assume that responsibility 
and move forward. Let us fill the void that 
has existed these many years, created by 
a lack of foreign policy of the United States, 
and positively, affirmatively, and without 
cavil or quibble, announce such policy, in 
one-syllable words if necessary, so that free- 
dom-loving people everywhere will know 
where we stand and, what is more important, 
those who would subjugate the world and 
enslave its people, will know that a Patrick 
Henry has risen among the nations, renew- 
ing the clarion call, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” knowing that free nations have 
ceased to engage in oratorical displays and 
are finally and at last ready to fight, if nec- 
essary, for that freedom. 

It would be well if this committee, and its 
counterpart in the other body, could avoid 
the pressures being exerted upon us by the 
President and his Secretary of State for im- 
mediate action on the resolution you haye 
before you, and that such action be post- 
poned until such time as the appropriate 
committees of the Congress have entered 
upon and completed a thorough investiga- 
tion of the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
With the election campaign behind us, and 
another presidential campaign 4 years away, 
this is the time to conduct such a study. 

The American people are entitled to know 
why we have been repeatedly told by the 
highest responsible officials In our Govern- 
ment that all was well at home and abroad, 
only to have each such statement immediate- 
ly followed by another crisis. We are en- 
titled to know why the highest officials of 
our Government have dared to say to the 
American people and to the Congress that 
they had no advance knowledge of what our 
friends and allies were doing nor of what our 
potential enemies were doing. 

You must agree with me that it was their 
duty to know these . I say to you, 
that they had the means at hand at all times 
to know these things and to properly eval- 
uate them. If you disagree with that state- 
ment then I say, conduct the investigation I 
suggest. 

If our Secretary of State stayed at home 
long enough to read the reports and the 
dispatches that are on file in his office, he 
and our President would have had advance 
knowledge of many of the things about 
which they pretended ignorance. Their 
lack of knowledge must be attributed pri- 
marily to refusal to read and to listen and 
to understand. 

I suggest to you that if you called upon 
our intelligence agencies to submit to you 
copies of their factual reports, if you called 
upon our Security Council to give you such 
reports, if you called upon our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff therefor, if you called upon 
our Secretary of State to submit to you the 
reports he has received from our embassies, 
you would after reading them come to: the 
same conclusion that I do, that all of the 
information they needed was always at hand 
en which to base firm policies and to make 
them known in time to have prevented 
trouble. 

It should be unnecessary for me to remind 
this committee of the grand and glorious 
history of our country, or to point out that 
after our country was born out of a war of 
revolution, we have never hesitated to fight 
for liberty, not only our own libeaty but for 
the lberty of all freedom-loving people. In 
that war we accepted not only the encourage- 
ment of people from outside the confines of 
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this continent, we accepted their financial 
help and their military aid. We welcomed 
and used the Lafayettes, the Pulaskis, the 
Kosciuskos and all other foreigners who came 
to our aid. 

How different from what we did when, 
after encouraging the Hungarians to rebel 
against their Communist dictators, we turned 
our back on them, giving them nothing but 
SWeet, but very empty, words. 

We asked no country’s consent to enter 
the War of 1812 to fight for the freedom of 
the seas. That endeavor was not only for 
our own personal advantage but to establish 
an important principle of international law. 
We asked no country’s consent when in 1898 
co Sate with Spain for the freedom of 


We asked no country’s consent when we 
Wiped out the pirates of Tripoli. We asked 
no country's consent when we sent General 
Pershing at the head of the United States 
Army into Mexico, where they stayed for 
some 11 months routing out Pancho Villa 
and his bandits who had dared to cross our 
border and kill six Americans. 

Are we now going to rewrite history and 
label the United States the aggressor in all 
of those, and in many other instances in our 
history? Are there any among us who will 
Say that those actions were not justified by 
Moral law, as well as international law? If 
We follow the thinking of Mr. Dulles as ap- 
Plied to our friends and allies in the Middle 
East, we must rewrite all our traditions. If 
he really doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween self-defense and aggression; if he 
doesn't know the difference between self- 
Preservation and aggression; if he doesn't 

that a people or a nation which refuses 
to alow itself to be robbed, even if it uses 
force to prevent the thievery; is neither 
morally nor legally an aggressor; if he doesn’t 
know that a people or a nation which will 
disarm its enemies who have threatened to 
annihilate it, is not an aggressor, then, in- 
deed, ladies and gentlemen, this Congress 
cannot move fast enough to present a resolu- 
tion which will clearly define the differences 
for him. 

Obviously, Mr. Dulles has not learned the 
lessons of history. He refuses to acknowl- 
edge that among the major mistakes we made 
in the recent past was standing idly by as 
Manchuria was conquered, as Ethiopia was 
Tavaged, as Poland was raped, and as Hitler 
Was ap and even now as Hungary is 
destroyed. Apparently he thinks that ap- 
Peasement of Nasser, of Egypt, has not 
brought us to the threshhold of world war III. 

I say to this committee that when the his- 
tory of these times is written, one of the 
darkest blots upon its pages will be recording 
the shameful conduct of our country in rising 
up in the United Nations to join with our 
Sworn enemy, the Communists, to denounce 
Our sworn friends, the British, the French, 
and the Israelis, 

I say to you that the only thing wrong 
about what the British and the French did 
Was their delay. They had a right to move 
in and take the Suez Canal from Nasser 

- the day he nationalized it, When they with- 
held such action, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Dulles, they did all that could be expected 
of them. They complied with his sugges- 
tion for a London conference. When that 
failed, and the United Nations failed to take 
Positive and firm action against Nasser with 
reference to the Suez Canal, they had every 
tight to move in and put Mr, Nasser in his 
Place. I understand our President claims to 
have been very much annoyed by the fact 
that he was not consulted in advance of 
that action. He denied himself the right 
to be consulted about it. 

All the world knew that Britain and France 
Were moving planes and tanks and troops 
into Cyprus in preparation for moving 
On Nasser if he didn’t live up to his in- 
ternational obligations. During all these 
long days of preparation by the British and 
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the French, why didn't the President or his 
Secretary of State convene the Security 
Council, not for the purpose of preventing 
Britain and France from protecting their 
lifeline, but for the purpose of bringing in- 
ternational pressure to bear, world opinion 
as they say, upon the international brigand 
who was stealing that which belonged to the 
international community. 

Let me recall to you the words of our 
President. Mr. Eisenhower said that inter- 
national law must be the same for the big 
nation as for the little nation. Interna- 
tional justice requires that the same rule 
apply to the small nation as it does to the 
big nation. We must agree. 

The trouble with that statement is that 
it comes very late. Too long, have we been 
condoning international thievery under the 
euphonious title of “nationalization.” Long 
before we wrote into our Constitution the 
prohibition against the taking of property, 
even for public purposes, all moral law, 
which must be considered a basis and a 
part of international law, prohibits such 
taking. e 

Now let's apply this doctrine which the 
President has so properly enunciated. What 
would you do if the President sent us a 
message stating that the Republic of Pan- 
ama had nationalized the Panama Canal? 
I doubt whether this Congress would have 
Waited for a message from the President be- 
fore it acted. You would have acted the 
minute the news came to our attention. 
What's the difference in the two situations? 

Geographically, the Suez Canal runs right 
through the middle of Egypt. Similarly, the 
Panama Canal runs right through the middle 
of the Republic of Panama. 

The Suez Canal is an international high- 
Way, made such by the solemn obligations 
of duly executed treaties of many of the 
most important sovereign nations of the 
world. As a matter of fact, the state of 
Egypt owes its very sovereignty to the acts 
of most of those nations. = 

The Panama Canal is an international 
highway pursuant to the solemn obligation 
of a treaty ‘entered into between the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States 
of America. 

No Panamanian money built the Panama 
Canal. No Egyptian money built the Suez 
Canal. 

Although unilateral action of the Egyp- 
tians blockaded the Suez Canal, little or no 
Egyptian money will be used to clear it. 
And let no one say that the sinking of the 
ships by the Egyptians in the Suez Canal 
was an act of self-defense. It was a de- 
liberate act of sabotage. It was a cold- 
blooded statement by Nasser to the user 
nations that he was taking their property 
and he would destroy it before he'd let them 
have it back. ard 

If the Republic of Panama acted simi- 
larly with reference to the Panama Canal, 
is there an American anywhere in this coun- 
try who would say that we should consult 
with any other nation before we moved in 
on the Republic of Panama and took the 
canal back? I doubt it. 

What we would do with the Panama Canal, 
we should have done to help Britain and 
France and the rest of the free world do 
with reference to the Suez Canal, and we 
may yet have to do it. 

To those who would say that one of the 
provisions in the treaty covering the Suez 
Canal is that title to the canal will pass in 
a matter of years to Egypt. I say that when 
the time comes, the free nations of the world 
will abide by that covenant. However, if 
they have any sense, in the meantime they 
will either build another canal in that area 
or pipelines through countries like Israel and 
Lebanon, supplemented with sufficient large 
sized tankers so that the free world will be 
in a position to negotiate with a Nasser, if 
one still be around at that time, for the 
perpetual internationalization of that Canal. 
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In that connection, some of you may say 
that there were pipelines running through 
Syria and when this struggle started those 
pipelines were destroyed. Such is the fact, 
Whether they were destroyed by the Syrian 
Government, or by Communists aided and 
abetted by the Syrian Government, is unim- 
portant. A Secretary of State who was alert 
to protect the interests of a free world should 
have presented that matter to the United 
Nations for appropriate action and, if neces- 
sary, we should have moved into Syria, yes, 
with armed forces, to protect that property. 

This is not a new theory. Do I have to 
remind you that that is precisely what we 
did, in substance and in effect, in Guate- 
mala? Weconsulted with none of our allies, 
We moved on Guatemala, despite the pro- 
tests of Communist Russia, because we be- 
lieved the Communist threat in Guatemala 
was an imminent danger to our security and 
the security of our neighbors in this hemis- 
phere. 

Let me pass on to another facet of this 
principle At this very moment there is 
fighting in the Middle East, between Yemen 
and the British protectorate of Aden. Is 
there any doubt but that the Yemenite in- 
vasion of Aden’s borders is Communist in- 
spired, supervised by Communist “techni- 
cians,” and fortified by Communist arms? 
Or is this another matter, knowledge of which 
is lacking to our Secretary of State because 
he hasn't had the time to read the dis- 
patches? What are we doing about it? 
Why hasn't our Secretary of State instructed 
our delegate to the United Nations to bring 
the matter forthrightly before the Security 
Council and, if necessary, before the General 


“ assembly? Or is this a matter to be talked 


about in secret executive session? 

I, like some of the members of this com- 
mittee, am fed up with this so-called execu- 
tive session business. It is labeled “top se- 
cret” by the administration. All the world 
knows about it and you read it in the news- 
papers in the first editions on the streets 
after the close of the executive session. Not 
because of any leaks from the committee but 
because it is either leaked by the Department 
of State or it is dug out of the Department by 
alert reporters who will not be denied the 
information they have a right to present to 
the public, and which the public has the 
right to get authentically in the first in- 
stance directly from responsible Govern- 
ment officials. 

I can understand that matters of high 
policy involving our national security and 
defense should be presented to certain con- 
gressional committees behind closed doors. 

It is high time, however, that our Govern- 
ment officials realized that secret diplomacy 
as to policy affecting the attitudes and con- 
duct of governments has long since lost its 
usefulness. It accomplishes nothing except 
to create suspicions and ill feeling and pro- 
duce more grist for the false propaganda 
mills of the Communists. 

There is no doubt in our minds about our 
sincerity in seeking world peace. There is 
no doubt in our minds that we want no 
colonies and that we want to subjugate no 
people. 

Our only desire is a free and peaceful 
world, Any and every plan working toward 
that end can be freely, fully and completely 
discussed in the open, without reservation. 
Any other approach gives the Communists 
the right to cry that we are being deceitful 
and gives the neutralist the right to suspect 
not only our motives but our goals. We will 
not gain any friends by pretending that the 
policy or doctrine which we intend to apply 
to such friends or with such friends must be 
negotiated secretly. 

Let me assure those who are fearful that 
the plans of the enemy may be made known, 
or that the enemy may find out how much 
we know about his plans, the enemy knows 
his plans. We can talk about them pub- 
licly, first, to alert our friends, and, secondly, 
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to let our enemy know that we are wise to 
him. Every last word that is uttered to any 
committee of the Congress with reference to 
the allegedly new doctrine that you are 
asked to endorse should be publicized so that 
our friends will know that we mean to help 
them, and so that our enemies will know 
that we intend to deter them. 

Now, let's talk for a moment or two about 
the resolution and what it seeks to do. The 
idea seems to be to tell the Communists that 
we will stand for no more of their incursions 
upon the rights of free peoples and, at the 
same time, to show our friends that we are 
ready to help them economically. If I have 
read the newspaper reports correctly, our 
Secretary of State has conceded, at least be- 
fore the committees in the other body, that 
the President already has the full authority 
to do the things asked for by this resolution. 
I believe that in answer to the question as to 
why these things have not yet been done, 
he says that if we have been late in doing 
them, let's at least do them now. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I returned 
from the Middle East in December of 1955, 
I told everybody in our Government who 
would listen to me about the situation as I 
found it there. You will find much of the 
story in my testimony before this commit- 
tee on May 8, 1956. 

There cannot be any doubt but that the 
authority which the President now seeks he 
has always had. He has merely failed to 
exercise it. 

You remember that only a few"days ago 
he told a joint session of Congress that this 
country had security pacts with 42 nations 
“and pacts of a similar nature with three oth- 
er nations. The Baghdad Pact between Tur- 
key, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan was brought 
into being by the United States and at its 
instigation. When those countries asked the 
United States to join that pact, the excuse 
was given by our Secretary of State that to do 
sọ would antagonize some of the other Arab 
States, and particularly Mr. Nasser of Egypt. 

The State of Israel has repeatedly asked 
for a security pact, indicating that she 
would need no additional arms if she had 
such a security pact. Mr. Dulles’ excuse for 
not giving the State of Israel such a security 
pact was that he couldn't do that without 
giving a-similar security pact to the other 
Arab States. When asked why we didn't 
enter into such security pacts with the other 
Arab States, the answer came back; They 
won't take such a security pact because an 
important feature of each such security pact 
is an undertaking that the country will not 
engage in acts of aggression against any of 
its neighbors. The country that will not 
enter into such a covenant, labels itself a 
potential aggressor. 

Economic aid throughout the Middle East, 
to the Arab countries as well as to Israel, has 
been available for many years. It has been 
offered to the Arab States and to Egypt re- 
peatedly, From 1948 to 1952 none of the 
Arab States would take such aid from us 
because, as a condition of giving such aid, 
we insisted upon a firm obligation being 
entered into by the recipient to recognize 
the existence of the State of Israel and to 
agree not to be an aggressor against it. or 
any other neighbor. , 

For the last 4 years the policy of our State 
De t has been different. It has tried 
to buy the friendship of the Arabs by offer- 
ing aid without insisting upon peace treaties 
and without insisting on covenants against 
aggression. ba 

The result has been more and more and 
more aggression by Egypt, Syria, and Jordan 
against Israel. If you will read the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of the 84th Congress, you 
will find that hardly a week went by without 
my inserting & list of the incursions and in- 
vasions and ravagings and murderings by 
Arabs against Israelis on Israeli territory; the 
guerrillas, fedayeens and commandos being 
armed by the Egyptians and the Arabs and 
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crossing from Egyptian and Arab territory 
into Israel and then returning home alter 
their escapades of destruction. 

Whether these were the acts of their gov- 
ernments is as unimportant as it is obvious. 
In any event those acts were the responsi- 
bility of the Arab governments. When those 
governments did not suppress and effectively 
prohibit those raids, the State of Israel had 
every right to use force to. stop them. Israel 
had as much right to do that as the United 
States had to send General Pershing and 
our United States Army into Mexico to rout 
out the Mexican bandits when the Mexican 
Government either could not er would not 
stop their depredations. 

I do not remember a single instance when 
our Secretary of State went before the United 
Nations and asked that that kind of conduct 
by Egypt and Syria and Jordan be stopped. 
I do remember how he first insisted that the 

“Egyptians must get more arms to create a 
balance of power as between it and Israel. 
I also remember how he first urged Canada 
and France not to send arms to Israel, and 
therf reversed himself and urged that they 
do send arms to Israel. 

Any sensible person would have known 
that the arming of the Egyptians meant that 
they would use those arms and that the very 
type and quantity meant that they would be 
used for aggression. Similarly, any sensible 
person must know that the Israelis if pushed 
as hard as they were they would use their 
arms in self-defense, and by self-defense I 
mean going into the neighboring countries 
and disarming those who threatened Israel 
with annihilation. 

+ Ladies and gentlemen, you have a great 
opportunity as a result of some “buck pass- 
ing.” I hope you will grasp the opportunity 
and bring forth’a resolution which will be 
resolute and specific. You can use some, 
if not most, of the language of the resolu- 
tion presented to you by the State Depart- 
ment. You must, if you will do your full 
duty, make some important changes and you 
must add some important limitations. 

I hope you won't believe me too presump- 
tuous in submitting to you herewith the lan- 
guage which I think you should use in this 
resolution. E. 

Permit me to summarize my changes 
briefly. 

In the first paragraph, instead of indicat- 
ing the granting of a new authorization, my 
resolution indicates that we are merely con- 
firming the authority that the President al- 
ready has. 

In the first whereas clause, I have inserted 
language to show that we are not going to 
limit our high principles by the United Na- 
tions Charter but that we are standing firm 
in our principle for a Just and enduring peace 
and will seek it by every means available, in- 
cluding the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

In the third whereas clause, I have made 
it clear that the Communist threat exists 
all over the world but has recently been ac- 
centuated in the Middle East. 

In section 1, instead of pretending to give 
the President new authority, my language 
confirms the authority that he now has and 
makes it clear that such authority extends 
to the Middle East. 

I have stricken from section 2 the words 
“requesting such aid.” 

If ths resolution is to mean anyfhing, it 
is essential that it be realistic and forth- 
right. There is no longer time to hedge or 
doubletalk. We are either prepared to fight 
for our liberties or we are not. Such of us, 
if any there be, who think that we can any 
longer sit silently by and let any part of the 
world be enslaved by the Communists, can- 
not vote for any kind of a resolution on this 
subject, whether it be that proposed by the 
President or any modification thereof, 

If we are to wait for a request from a coun- 
try attacked, before we move in to prevent 
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Communist aggression, the task that will 
confront us will not be one to prevent the 
aggressors from getting in but rather the 
almost impossible job of driving them out. 

Who will make the request of us in that 
area? 

Israel has been making similar requests 
and being ignored. 

Syria, which is fast being completely domi- 
nated by the Communists, tells us that she 
will not make the request and wants no part 
of this resolution. There is good reason for 
that. Syria has never given up the idea that 
Lebanon has no right to be a free and inde- 
pendent sovereign nation. Syria insists that 
Lebanon must eventually be a part of Syria. 
She would love to have the opportunity, and 
is even now being urged by the Communists, 
to prepare for the day when Syria can in- 
corporate within her boundaries, all of Leba- 
non. If Syria should decide to march on 
Lebanon, it will do so under the leadership 
of Communist technicians and by the time 
we receive the Lebanese request for aid, it 
will be necessary for us to move in to drive 
the Communists out of that country. 

Will Egypt ask for our help when she has 
mortgaged her economy for the next 50 years 
to pay for Russian arms? 

The only effective policy we can have for 
that area must be as firm and as definite and 
as precise as the Monroe Doctrine was. y 

We will have to make the decision of 
whether the Communists are the aggressors 
and we will haye to make the decision of 
whether or not we will go to the aid of these 
countries in the Middle East, and which of 
them will be sincerely attempting to avoid 
subjugation by the Communists. 

We must serve notice now that we will 
not permit the Communists to enslave any 
of those peoples or subjugate any of those 
countries, and we must serve notice that, 
if necessary, we will move our Armed Forces 
into those countries to prevent the Com- 
munists from taking them over. Nothing 
less than that will stop them. If we don’t 
intend to do that, we should take our 6th 
Fleet out of the Mediterranean, recall our 
Marines from that area, and let the world 
know that we do not intend to act; if we do 
intend to act and to use those ships and 
troops, we should let the Communists know 
in no uncertain words that an infringement 
upon the liberty of any people anywhere in 
the world is an infringement upon the lib- 
erty of all the free peoples in every part of 
the world. 

I add a new section 3, which limits sec- 
tions 1 and 2 so that no aid, military or 
economic, may be given to any country, ex- 
cept and upon condition that it first agrees: 

opi That it will not be an aggressor na- 
tion; 

(2) That it will not permit its citizens or 
residents to engage in acts of aggression, 
guerrilla or otherwise, or in raids and pil- 
laging, or in causing injury, death, or damage 
to any of its neighbors; 

(3) That. it will faithfully abide by and 
fulfill its international obligations and abide 
by the ethics and principles of international 
law, and will not discriminate on account . 
of race or religion. 

The one country in this world which has 
failed to answer the questionnaire on slav- 
ery as requested by the United Nations is 
Saudi Arabia. It is the one country today 
which is a slave nation.. Its peoples are 
slaves in eyery sense of the word. It is the 
only country on the face of the world that 
has not advised the United Nations as to that 
condition, 

It is the one country that refuses to allow 
an American citizen who is a Jew while wear- 
ing the uniform of our Armed Forces to en- 
ter an American base in that country. It 
goes further and will not let a chaplain in 
the Armed Forces wear the insignia of his 
office, the crucifix, upon his uniform when in 
Saudi Arabia. Yet it is the king of this coun- 
try who is shortly to visit with our great 
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President. I wonder what they will discuss. 

(4) That it will negotiate in good faith, 
Peace treaties with its neighbors; and 

(5) That it will not submit to domination 
by any foreign nation. 

It should be made crystal-clear in your re- 
Port on this resolution that a nation seek- 
ing to enforce international obligations is 
Not an aggressor; that a nation defending 
itself against acts of warfare, guerrilla or 
Otherwise, is not an aggressor; that a nation 
Which disarms a potential killer is not an 
aggressor; that a nation which blockades In- 
ternational highways is an aggressor; and 
that a nation which violates international 
law is an aggressor. Your report should also 
indicate, without equivocation, that nego- 
tiation in good faith of peace treaties re- 
quires the parties to meet around the peace 
table and confer about all of their problems 
With a view to settling all thereof, without 
either party to the controversy in advance of 
the meeting insisting upon an agenda which 
will include or exclude any parts of the con- 
troversy or -delimit the extent of the nego- 
tiations with reference to any thereof. - 

It is utter nonsense for our Secretary of 
State to say that the United States is pre- 
pared to guarantee the boundaries of the 
countries in the Middle East if and when 
they will agree upon such boundaries. The 
requirement must be that the parties in good 
faith must meet in an attempt to agree 
Upon such boundaries, 

The same applies to the question of the 
Tesettlement of refugees and compensation 
that may be due to the parties or any of 
their nationals. Those are all matters 
&bout which the parties must confer and 
compromise between themselves, without ad- 
vance commitments or limitations as to what 
they will or will not talk about with refer- 
ence thereto. 

I have changed section 4 so as to require 
the President to advise the Congress fully 
concerning any new uses as and when he 
approves them. 

I have modified section 5 so as to provide 
that the resolution shall expire 2 years after 
its enactment unless extended by the Con- 
gress. This is a much safer way of handling 
the matter, than continuing the authority 
until such time as the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution msy terminate it. A fixed 
termination date will require the Congress 
to review the entire subject matter after 
the program has been in operation for a 
fair period of time. 

Again, ladies and gentlemen, thank you 
for the courtesy of listening to me. If there 
are any questions you may care to address 
to me, I shall try to answer them. 


House Joint Resolution 166 


Joint resolution to confirm the authoriza- 
tion of the President to undertake eco- 
nomic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence 


Whereas a primary purpose of the United 
States in its relations with all other nations 
is to develop and sustain a just and endur- 
ing peace for all, in accordance with the 
will of God and the desire of mankind and 
in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States are endangered 
as long as international communism and 


the nations it controls seek, by threat of 


Military action, use of economic pressure, 
internal subversion, or other means, to at- 
tempt to bring under their domination 
Peoples now free and independent; and 
Whereas such danger now exists and has 
now been accentuated in the general area 
of the Middle East: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the authority in the 
President, be and hereby is confirmed, to 
cooperate with and assist any nation or 
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group of nations in the general area of the 
Middle East, as well as elsewhere, in the 
development of economic strength dedicated 
to the maintenance of national independ- 
ence. 

Sec. 2. The authority of the President is 
hereby confirmed to undertake, in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East, military-assist- 
ance ams with any nation or group of 
nations of that area desiring such assistance. 
Furthermore, he is authorized to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems ne to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of any such nation or group of nations 
against overt armed aggression from any na- 
tion controlled by international commu- 
nism: Provided, That such employment shall 
be consonant with the treaty obligations of 
the United States and with the Charter of 
the United Nations and actions and recom- 
mendations of the United Nations; and, as 
specified in article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, measures pursuant thereto shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall not in any way affect the ŝu- 
thority and responsibility of the Security 
Council to take at any time such action as 
it deems necessary in order to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 

Sec. 3. Neither economic nor military as- 
sistance shall be given to any country except 
and upon condition that it first agrees: 

(1) that it will not be an aggressor na- 
tion; 

(2) that it will not permit its citizens or 
residents to engage in acts of aggression, 
guerrilla or otherwise, or in raids and pil- 
laging, or in causing injury, death, or dam- 
age to any of its neighbors; 

(3) that it will faithfully abide by and 
fuifill its international obligations and abide 
by the ethics and principles of international 
law; and will not discriminate on account of 
race or religion; 

(4) that it will negotiate in good faith, 
peace treaties with its neighbors; and 

(5) that it will not submit to domination 
by any foreign nation, 

Sec, 4. The President is hereby authorized, 
when he determines that such use is im- 
portant to the security of the United States, 
to use for the purposes of this joint resolu- 
tion, without regard to the provisions of any 
other law or regulation, not to exceed $200 
million from any appropriations now avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
This authorization is in addition to other 
existing authorizations with respect to the 
use of such appropriations, 

Src. 5. The President shall within 30 days 
after his approval of any new use or alloca- 
tion of funds hereunder report to the Con- 
gress his action. 

Sec. 6. This joint resolution shall expire 
when the President shall determine that the 
peace and security of the nations in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East are reasonably 
assured by international conditions created 
by action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
but in any event 2 years after the enactment 
hereof, unless extended by joint resolution 
of the Congress, 


Time for Vigilance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA X 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, @ par- 
ticularly knowledgeable and thought 
provoking article written by William L. 
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Roper appears in the current month's 
National Republic magazine. It directs 
our attention to the continued and vital 
necessity we have to maintain a constant 
vigilance against.a constant threat of 
internal subversion. The article is as 
follows: 
TIME FOR VIGILANCE 


(By William L. Roper) 


Are we winning our war with communism 
in the United States, or is it taking on a 
new face or camouflage? 

In recent weeks, hopeful statements have 
come from United States Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and other high offi- 
cials. But FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover has 
advised against any relaxation of vigilance, 
a Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
conducting an investigation, has been told 
that Harry Bridges’ longshore union is still 
Communist controlled, and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has been 
rebuffed recently by scores of defiant sus- 
pects in high professional circies. 

On the hopeful side, the membership of 
the Communist Party in America is reported 
to have dropped from 100,000 to some 28,000 
in the last 10 years, and in recent months 
new schisms have reportedly developed in- 
side the party due to Russia's varied changes 
of tactics. 

The blood purge in Hungary, the down- 
grading of Stalin, the gradual realization by 
many of the self-deluded that Soviet Russia 
after all is no workers’ paradise—all have 
been factors in freeing some American Com- 
munists and many fellow travellers from 
their mental enslavement. The internal 
struggle between the Stalinists and the 
Titoists for power has added to the confusion 
of the American Red Party leaders, 

William Z. Foster, 75-year-old party chair- 
man, has stuck to his leadership of the Sta- 
linists. Under indictment since 1948 for con- 
spiring to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the United States Government, 
but never brought to trial because of ill 
health, Foster is urging iron discipline and 
continued subservience to "A 

John Gates, editor of the Daily Worker, 
and Max Weiss, propaganda chief for the 
party, have been speaking for the minority 
faction urging more party independence of 
the mlin, although they are dedicated 
to the Marxist-Leninist philosophy. Weiss 
has made a formal declaration of the party's 
independence, and the official party organ, 
the Daily Worker, under John Gates editor- 
ship has faintly criticized Soviet brutalities 
in Hungary. 

But how much of this alleged independ- 
ence is real and how much is now being 
manifested for window dressing, designed to 
fool the American people? 

Nikita Ehrushchev himself first signalled 
this policy shift, prior to the Polish and 
Hungarian revolts. Obviously, it was a 
clever propaganda move designed to take 
some of the explosive steam out of the grow- 
ing demand of party members, outside 
Russia, for increased independence of action, 

Yet despite this show of party independ- 
ence and the policy splits that appear to be 
developing in the party, the Communist spy 
apparatus continues to operate between Mos- 
cow and our key defense industries, and 
numerous sabotage cells are alert for the 
signal to begin dynamiting and spreading 
disaster. 

The danger is no less real. The Marxist 
ideological war on democratic institutions 
and ideals continues. Even the party's de- 
cline in membership is partly illusory and 
misleading. 

Since prosecutions under the Smith Act 
have resulted in 108 top Communist Party 
officials being convicted in 18 separate trials, 
many other party members have gone under- 
ground. This was natural and to be ex- 
pected. Twenty-two additional Communist 
Party officials are now awaiting trial, and 
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169 aliens with subversive backgrounds have 
been deported. 

Still the hard core of the Communist con- 
spiracy remains, even if dedicated card car- 
riers have decided that caution is the better 
part of valor. 

Communism continues to maintain its po- 
sition as one of the dominant forces ruling 
22 percent of the earth’s surface and one- 
third of the world’s population with ma- 
chineguns, tanks, and slave-labor camps. 
The Marxist-Leninist dictatorship likewise 
continues its proselytizing and conspirato- 
rial operations in all parts of the world, in- 
cluding the United States. Strangely 
enough, this secret conquest of America has 
been successful in several fields, in spite of 
the murderous blunders now confessed by 
the Kremlin bosses. 

Certainly, some of Stalin's loathsome rec- 
ord of cruelty and torture had leaked out 
from behind the Iron Curtain long before 
Khrushchev made his historic speech de- 
nouncing and repudiating Stalin. But 
American party members had shut their 
mind to the truth, and many Americans, 
who were not party members, had been in- 
clined to discount reports of Stalin's bru- 
talities as anti-Communist propaganda. 
Persons and publications, who dared expose 
the Red menace, were accused of Red-bait- 


ally puzzling is the fact that many of 
enoae wees helped put the Communist blue- 
print into effect were not Communists at 
all, but respectable, if confused, Americans. 

In case you have forgotten, let us take a 
brief look back into the past. 

On May 27, 1928, the red flag of commu- 
nism flew jauntily above a convention hall 
in New York City where the Communists 
were conducting a national convention. 

“There have been many stormy Commu- 
nist conventions in the United States within 
the- past 8 years," commented the Daily 
Worker of New York, “but this is the first 
ever called for the specific purpose of putting 
the revolutionary party into the parliamen- 
tary struggle.” 

In other words, the party was admittedly 
beginning its fight to control legislative and 

ental processes in the United States, 
In fact, the Communists then proceeded to 
reveal their blueprint for making over 
America, just as Adolf Hitler set forth his 
aggressive objectives in his book, Mein 
Kam 


pf. 

They outlined their revolutionary objec- 
tives as follows: 

Abolish the Senate, the Supreme Court, 
and the veto power of the President. 

Release all political prisoners immediately. 
(This was done.) 

Withdraw all United States warships and 
Marines from China immediately. (This 
was so the Reds could eventually take over— 
which they did—with American aid.) 

Immediate recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by the United States. (This, too, 
was achieved.) 

Abolish all laws which disfranchise the 
Negroes on grounds of color. (This is in 
final process.) 

Abolish laws forbidding intermarriage of 
persons of different races. (This has bee 
accomplished in some States.) í 

Abolish censorship over motion pictures, 
theater, and radio. (This battle is still on.) 

Withdraw all troops from Latin America 
immediately. (Accomplished.) 

Repeal immigration laws immediately. 

And & score or more of strictly revolu- 
tionary demands designed to cripple the 
United States of America and to agitate the 
people to revolts and other militant actions, 

It is interesting to check this list and see 
how well the Communists succeeded in put- 
ting into effect much of their legislative pro- 
gram, which was obviously aimed at creat- 
ing disunity and strife in America, as well 
as paving the way for Communist aggressions 
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in Asia and Latin America, While they may 
have been on solid grounds in urging some 
of these programs such as the abolition of 
laws disfran Negroes on grounds of 
color, this was definitely not for constructive 
purposes but a part of their troublemaking 
program. They hoped to use these demands 
to stir up conflict. 

The objective, which the Communists 
gained most quickly, however, and which 
has caused the United States no end of 
grief, was the one demanding immediate rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government by the 
United States. x 

On November 16, 1933, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt recognized Soviet Russia. This 
was a reversal of long-established policy dat- 
ing from the Soviet Union's inception in 
1917, following the overthrow of the Keren- 
sky government by the Bolsheviks. 

Millions of Americans, including some of 
President Roosevelt’s own advisers, consid- 
ered this a dangerous mistake. From its 
beginning, the Communist government had 
been an unlimited dictatorship, headed by 
brutal men who had nothing but contempt 
for freédom and constitutional government. 
And while Stalin and his dictatorial clique 
promised Roosevelt, in return, that they 
would cease their meddling in our internal 
affairs, they immediately began setting up 
one of history’s most elaborate and effective 
spy machines, finally deeply penetrating our 
Govérnment, labor unions, and the profes- 
sions. 

Gerhard Eisler, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
David Greenglass, Alan Nunn May, Klaus 
Fuchs, Bruno Pontecarvo, Jacob Golos, and 
Harry Dexter White and many others had key 
roles in this spy drama, for which the curtain 
was raised and the stage set in 1933. Yet in 
spite of the shocking story of treason and 
sabotage that has been uncovered, there is 
still a determined, well-financed conspiracy 
in America to cover up the tracks of the Red 
stooges and their dupes. 

In many cases, smear attacks have been 
made on patriotic, alert Americans, who have 
dared expose the great conspiracy, while 
prominent dupes of the spymasters have been 
elevated to places of honor and responsibil- 
ity. In fact, a subtle, organized campaign is 
again underway to whitewash the con- 
spiracy and belittle the menace of com- 
munism. 

This is the new danger—that Americans 
may be lulled into the dream-world com- 
placency of a sitting duck. 

In spite of the convincing reports of Rus- 
sian atrocities that have come from Poland 
and Hungary, the new Soviet propaganda 
line that Stalin's successors, unlike blood- 
thirsty Joe, are men of peace and respect- 
ability finds a certain amount of naive ac- 
ceptance in the United States. Conse- 
quently, the danger of communism con- 
tinues to exist in America. And it will be a 
danger as long as Americans refuse to take 
seriously the manifesto voiced by Karl Marx 
in 1848. 

Marx said then: “Seizure of power and re- 
tention of power throughout the world by the 
proletariat is only a matter of time. The 
establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is inevitable. And the abolition 
of this state of things is called by the 
bourgeois, abolition of individuality and 
freedom, and rightly so. The abolition of 
bourgeois individuality, bourgeois independ- 
ence and bourgeois freedom is undoubtedly 
aimed at. In a word, you reproach us with 
intending to do away with your property. 
Precisely so: That is just what we intend.” 

Not many months ago, Nikita Khrushchey 
speaking to a group of Rangoon University 
students fn India, said: 

“The days of capitalism in the world are 
pk ae ee their end. Our system will 


Many Americans will be inclined to laugh 
or shrug scornfully as they re-read Khrush- 
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chev's grim boast. But this is certainly no 
time to let our guard down, in the belief that 
communism is no longer an internal danger. 

Never was there a time when greater vigi- 
lance was more needed. Communism may 
wear a new face, but it carries the same 
bloody bayonet. 


Tightness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Sylvia F. Porter, which 
appeared in the New York Post on Jan- 
uary 11, 1957, could just as easily have 
been entitled “Hard Money” because 
those who need it are finding it harder 
toget. The article follows: 

TIGHTNESS 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Tight money is going to stay for quite a 
while. 

In fact, tight money well may get even 
tighter in the weeks directly ahead—mean- 
ing that you may find it tougher and more 
expensive to borrow money before you find 
the job easier and cheaper. 

For the demand for loans of all types from 
all sources of funds by every class of borrow- 
er is continuing at a scale so massive it 
strains belief; 

The supply of money for loans is being lim- 
ited by our unwillingness or inability as a 
Nation to save as much money as borrowers 
want; 

The Federal Reserve System is refusing to 
print enough additional money to meet all 
loan demands because it insists this would 
only add to inflationary pressures now; 

And so the markets are responding accord- 
ingly—credit is being rationed by private 
lending institutions and borrowing costs are 
still rising to the highest levels in over a 
quarter-century. : 

Tight money was the top story of business 
in 1956 and it already is shaping up as the 
lead story of 1957. 

Despite the mounting criticism of the Fed- 
eral Reserve's policy of aggressively restrict- 
ing credit, the central bank is standing firm. 
It is ignoring the warning of Representative 
PatTmMan, the Texas Democrat who will be a 
power in this Congress, that if the Federal 
Reserve “does not act more temperately and 
in a more considerate manner” toward those 
caught in the money squeeze, Congress will 
slash its authority. 

Despite the fact that the United States 
Treasury itself is feeling the credit pinch, 
Secretary Humyhrey is going along with the 
Federal Reserve's reasoning and he is accept- 
ing the market's dictate that the Treasury 
pay the stiffest rates for money in decades, 

Despite the fact that the credit-restriction 
policy did not prevent price rises in 1956 and 
isn't preventing them in 1957, there is re- 
markable agreement among economists that 
the Federal Reserve is acting properly and 
that the best way to avert tomorrow's bust 
is to curb today’s boom. 

What will tight money in 1957 mean to us? 

It will intensify the plight of the smaller 
businessman. Our bigger corporations can 
get loans even though they have to pay more 
But smaller firms which need 
credit the most and which face bankruptcy 
if they can't get it are being turned down. 

The impact of tight money on borrowers 
is, to put it mildly “uneven.” 
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It will continue to cut the activities of 
homebuilders. While other factors also are 
Slowing down construction of houses, tight 
Money can take a giant share of the blame. 

It will compel reduction, postponement— 
and eyen shelving—of many projects by pri- 
vate businesses and by States and localities. 
If a community can’t obtain the money to 
build a school, for instance, the school won't 
be butit. 

It will continue adding to the profits of 
banks and other lenders of money. Bank 
earnings are-soaring to all-time highs. 

It will deeply complicate the borrowing 
task of the biggest borrower of them all— 
the United States Treasury itself. Just in 
this calendar year, the Treasury has over 
$72.5 billion of securities—$72.5 Dbillion— 
coming due. It'll be approaching the market 
constantly to ask lenders for new money B0 
it can pay off the holders of this staggering 
total of United States issues. 

It will increase the strong pressures for 
Creation of a new Presidential commission to 
Probe into our monetary structure and credit 
Controls. President Eisenhower is seizing the 
initiative to ask for this first probe in 40 
Years in his messages to Congress. The probe 
will come. 

The Federal Reserve will shift its policy and 
tight money will end when the economy 
flashes signals of faltering. A shift is not on 
Schedule now. Rather the dominant word 
in the money picture today is “tightness.” 


A Rabbi Looks at Christmas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
P¥ivilege to direct the attention of our 
Colleagues to the text of a special broad- 
Cast by Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, pres- 
ident of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, over the NBC radio net- 
work'on Tuesday, December 18, 1956, as 
follows: 

A RABBI Looks at CHRISTMAS 


It can happen only here. Only in this 
cherished America of ours, would the facili- 
ties of this vast radio network be made 
available to a rabbi to discourse freely upon 
a holiday and holy day sacred to so many 
Millions of adherents of a faith other than 
my own. The National Broadcasting Com- 
Pany is to be commended, indeed, for giving 
& teacher of the Jewish faith the opportu- 
nity to share his feelings and thinking with 
regard to the meaning and message of 
Christmas. When, in so many other parts 
of the world, bigotry and hatred are yet so 
Widely rampant, it is highly symbolic of the 
freedom and understanding which do main- 
tain in America that I am thus enabled to 
Speak to you for a little while tonight on the 
theme “A Rabbi Looks at Christmas.” 

But what is so strange, some will ask, 
about a rabbi discoursing on Christmas— 
for has not Christmas become a universal 
holiday observed by all? Have not its 
Specifically Christian characteristics and 
teachings receded into the background, 
while its more general observance, as a time 
of lighthearted gift-giving and jovial, even 
Sometimes hilarious partying, has taken 
Over? Has not Santa Claus supplanted 
Christ's mass as the occasion for all this 
hectic activity which marks these pre- 

mas days? Have not the shops and 
Stores taken on an eyen greater importance 
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than the churches and cathedrals as the 
focus of attention at Christmastide? Do 
not the voices of the radio and television 
pitchmen drown out the still small voice of 
the erstwhile more deeply-moving Christmas 
carols? Are not the decorations on the 
streets outside assuming an importance and 
a role of even greater significance than the 
message within the heart of peace on earth 
to men of good will? 

At least so it seems to one who watches 
from the sidelines—and virtually no one 
in America is on the sidelines during this 
bustling season, except the rabbis. Yes; 
like the rest of their fellow Americans, many 
of my brother Jews are likewise captivated 
by the general atmosphere of this season, 
and are far from the sidelines. They are 
in the midst of the jostling, swarming 
throngs, doing their Christmas shopping, too. 
Of course, they rationalize and seek to justify 
their apparent acceptance of this specifically 
Christian festival on the ground that every- 
body's doing it; that is to say, everybody is 
emphasizing these universal and superficial 
and non-Christian facets of the Christmas 
holiday—so why not Jews likewise? 

Which leads me to the very first thing 
which I, as a rabbi, would like to say about 
Christmas. If I were a Christian minister 
instead of a Jewish teacher, there is noth- 
ing that I would lament so much, and bit- 
terly resent, as this wholesale transformation 
by myriads of Christians, by some Jews, and 
many nonbelievers in either Judaism or 
Christianity, of what was, in origin and what 
should be, in its deepest meaning, a solemn 
and sacred day set apart to recall the birth 
of Him whom I, if I were a Christian, would 
call my Saviour, this transformation and 
degradation of such a holy day into sọ 
heathen a holiday, devoid of its profounder 
spiritual significance and more exalted moral 
challenge. If this degeneration of Christmas 
should continue unabated, if there can be no 
diminution, but instead only an ever-in- 
creasing crass commercialism which shouts 
at us, at those precisely fixed 15-minute 
intervals prescribed for the commercials that 
cannot be put aside in even the most mov- 
ing radio or television program at Christ- 
mastide; then we in America; yes—Jews and 
Christians both—will have contributed to 
the paganization of an otherwise religious 
day. Unless Christmas be truly Christ's 
mass with all the timeless and timely mean- 
ing of that term, then it should not bear 
that name in vain. And that is why it is 
not any disparagement, but an attempt to 
exalt Christmas far beyond its present ma- 
terlalistic level, when I assert that as a rabbi 
I maintain, in the first place, that Christ- 
mas is, or most assuredly should be, a holy 
day for Christians only—and not for Jews. 

But why not for Jews, you may ask, and 
right here is an excellent time, indeed, for 
me as a rabbi to say something about our 
Jewish point of view with regard to the ex- 
alted hero of the Christmas story, Jesus, the 
Jewish teacher, called Lord and Savior by all 
true Christians. And in approaching this 
rather delicate theme of our Jewish attitude 
to Jesus, I suppose I might find the most 
appropriate beginning in that question which 
is most frequently asked of a rabbi concern- 
ing the Jews and Jesus. Why did the Jews 
reject Jesus? This is, in truth, the first and 
almost invariable Inquiry addressed by Chris- 
tians to Jews. To almost every Christian it 
does seem strange and inexplicable, in fact, 
that the appealing, alluring, enobling Jew 
of Nazareth should be rejected by anyone 
sensitive to the nobler promptings of the 
human spirit or of the divine image within 
the human soul. 

But did the Jews really reject Jesus? Of 
course, they didn't. 

Why, as a matter of fact, the only ones 
who actually accepted Him during His brief 
sojourn on earth were Jews. Was He rejected 
by His father Joseph or His mother Mary? 
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Well were these, His parents Christians—or 
were they Jews? Was He rejected by His 
disciples—were they Christians, or were they 
Jews? And who, after all, were those multi- 
tudes who followed Him sadly to the cross, 
but the hosts of Judea, Jews every last one 
among them? No one who has stood amid 
the crumbling ruins of the ancient syna- 
gogue at Capernaum on the shore of the Sea / 
of Galilee where indubitably Jesus first 
learned the laws of Moses at the feet of His 
Jewish teachers and where He subsequently 
preached ta_the Jewish fishermen and 
tradesmen from Tiberias nearby, can fall to 
acknowledge that Jesus was a Jew among 
Jews, in no wise rejected by him—His kins- 
men, blood of His blood, bones of His bones, 
spirit of His spirit, whose devoutly cherished 
Torah, or law He had come “not to destroy, 
but to tunli.” 


No, the Jews did not reject their brother 
Jew, Jesus. Nor did they repudiate his es- 
sential teachings. How could the adherents 
of Judaism who had learned, in the very first 
chapters of their Holy Scriptures, that man 
is made in the image of God, oppose the 
fundamental teaching of Jesus concerning 
likewise the essential holiness of all man- 
kind? How could the Jews who had been 
reared on the Ten Commandments, who had 
been taught by Moses to “love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, all thy soul, and all 
thy might,” and who had read in the Holy 
Book of Leviticus to “love thy neighbor as 
thyself” have rejected the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount? Neither Jesus, nor 
His teachings were rejected by the Jew, 
What they did reject was the concept pro- 
mulgated by His later followers concerning 
His Messiahship, His “Christ's ship” if you 
will, for those Jews had learned well the con- 
ditions which alone would accompany the 
coming of their long awaited Messiah; unt- 
versal peace, unqualified justice, brotherhood 
between every man and his neighbor, every 
man sitting “neath his own vine and fig tree, 
there being none to make him afraid.” 

The Jews failed to behold the Messianic 
kingdom ushered in, either in the birth or in 
the death of Jesus at the hands of the brutal 
Romans. Nor was the advent of that anx- 
iously, eagerly awaited Messiah, descendent 
of their own King David, delayed by the fail- 
ure of ‘the Jews to accept the Messiah, the 
Christ, but, rather, it was delayed then, and is 
still postponed today, because of the refusal 
of those very multitudes who call him “Lord, 
Lord” to listen to His words, to follow obedi- 
ently in His footsteps, and to heed humbly 
and honorably His moral admonitions to love 
one another. 

So to me as a rabbi, the most important 
question before us in this generation is not 
whether or why the Jews supposedly rejected 
Jesus, but whether the multiudes of Chris- 
tians, who, within a comparatively few days, 
will so jubilantly be celebrating the day of 
His birth—whether they have genuinely ac- 
cepted Him. I fear that for the most part 
they have not. For if they had, it would 
seem to me there would be in our world to- 
day, in our widespread so-called Christian 
civilization, in our allegedly Christian nation 
of ours, neither poverty nor greed, neither 
hatred nor bigotry, neither wars nor prepa- 
rations for wars, for wars ever more grisly 
and ghastly, but there would be instead only 
peace on earth to men of good will every- 
where. 

That Christians themselves have not yet 
accepted Jesus nor his teachings can per- 
haps be most graphically brought home by 
imagining this gentle Jew of Nazareth being 
born again as so many piously pray that 
he should, and returning to our midst in 
this which is called the year of our Lord, 
1956. Let us suppose that it would be on 
this coming Christmas day, when the press 
will proclaim and the preachers will preach 
the good news that the heart of Christen- 
dom has been opened and its bounty has 
been generously bestowed upon all who are 
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in need so that every heart and home might 
rejoice on the natal day of Him who was 
born to bring peace and plenty, blessing 
and joy, to all the sons of men. Suppose it 
were on this precise day that Jesus would 
return. Hearing that it was His birthday 
that men were so rapturously observing and 
that it were essential and proper to cele- 
brate so auspicious an occasion by going to 
a certain structure called by His name, He 
Was so scorned and scourged during His 
lifetime would follow the throng to their 
house of worship. 

Of course, His presence would create quite 
a stir, The raised eyebrows, the haughty 
stares, the whispered syllable “Jew” would 
soon convince this bearded son of Judea 
that He was not only in the wrong pew but 
in the wrong church as- well; and that, 
though His name was etched in marble above 
its portals, His message was absent from 
the hearts of too many who were prostrate 
before His image, that He Himself was not 
too welcome in its midst. Thus would the 
Jew of Nazareth, in the very church of 
Christ itself, feel the first sting of anti- 
Jewish prejudice, of bitter, biting anti-Sem- 
itism. Have the Christians themselves ac- 
cepted Jetus when on the day after Christ- 
mas His people, the Jews, will still be re- 
jected in business and professions, hospital 
staffs, and schools? Or as my cochairman 
on the Religious Commission of the NCCJ, 
Notre Dame's Father John A. O'Brien, chal- 
lengingly phrases it in his the American 
Dream—to honor Christ as God incarnate 
and then to sneer at the people from whom 
He sprang is strangely inconsistent and 
despicable as well. It is sufficient to incur 
the wrath of God and bring down His pun- 
ishment upon us. 

Startling enough would be such an ex- 
perience of anti-Semitism to the Semite 
Jesus, but suppose He were to stroll the 
streets, this coming Christmas day, in cer- 
tain sections of our South—and let us 
never smugly forget—of our North as well. 
Not startled, but shocked would He be by 
our rigorously guarded neighborhoods, our 
rigidly protected suburbs, our colleges and 
schools, our residential areas, from any 
chance contact with anyone whose skin is 
somewhat darker than our own. Can any- 
one be said to accept Jesus who remembers 
not and refuses to abide by His preachment: 
“In my Gospel there shall be neither cir- 
cumcised nor uncircumcised, Greek nor 
Scythian, slave nor free. To be sure, He 
would welcome the recent edicts of our Su- 
preme Court and He would be distressed to 
learn that there is even a semblance of re- 
sistance there, too, in -this land of the free, 
in this so-called Christian Nation, but He 
would be even more disturbed to note this 
revolt not merely the law of the 
land, but the law of the Lord, against not 
merely a temporal Supreme Court, but 
against the infinite Supreme Being, the 
birthday of whose only begotten Son, as some 
would call Him, so many seemingly pro- 
claim with their lips but disavow with 
their lives, 

And then again, both in the North and the 
South, Jesus might wander into our slums, 
into the rotten and rotting wastelands of 
our sprawling cities—and what a spectacle 
would He behold therein. Christmas baskets, 
to be sure, lots of them. Bulging scuttiles 
of coal; toys for the youngsters in abundance. 
In every windswept and sordid hovel, in the 
most miserable mining villages and back- 
woods towns, He would find plenteous pro- 
visions—for a day—as the great heart of 
humanity would swell with generosity and 
spread abroad its Christmas cheer. All this 
Jesus would observe with pleased counte- 
mance and cheerful heart as the fulfillment 
of His martyr’s death that men might “have 
life more abundantly.” 

But if He remained until the day after 
Christmas, or the week to follow, He would 
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observe the creeping back of sickness, star- 
vation, stalking premature death which even 
Christmas baskets and Christmas toys and 
Christmas cheer for the hundred or the 
thousand or the million "neediest cases” had 
failed to stay. And as Jesus would wander 
from house to house, to note on the one 
hand Christmas trees bent low with gifts so 
lavish that they would provide sustenance 
for many a family for many a year, and 
dinners so sumptuous as would snatch from 
starvation not a few whose death from mal- 
nutrition is sealed even on Christmas day, 
the conviction would grow upon Him that 
more wicked and selfish and greedy and sin- 
ful is this generation than the one which 
sent Him to the cross, for amid such over- 
flowing wealth as abounds today no such 
grinding poverty should anywhere prevail, 
though in this most affluent of all ages, we 
do find nearly one-third of the entire human 
family hungry; literally hungry, as Trygvie 
Lie, former Secretary General of the United 
Nations, recently pointed out, with millions 
upon millions of children, despite our ele- 
vators crammed with rotting grain, born 
to live their few years of pain and priva- 
tion without having ever experienced the 
satisfaction of having enough to satisfy their 
gnawing hunger. 

And then, as Jesus would observe, éven on 
the day set aside to celebrate the birth of 
Him whom the multitudes call the Prince 
of Peace, that the blast furnaces blaze white 
and hot melting plowshares and pruning 
hooks into swords and spears and tanks and 
torpedoes and guided missiles and atomic 
bombs with which his would-be followers 
may soon blow each other to bits; as despair 
and disillusionment would grip His heart, 
a grim determination would seize hold of 
Him, a raging fire would burn within His 
breast, and He would resolve to speak again; 
to renounce, as He did before, those who 
would convert the temple of the Lord into a 
den of thieves. ~ 

And If thus He did; if thus He denounced 
our whole sick creed, of success at any price 
and riches at whatever cost, as the denial 
of His vision of brotherhood, the very an- 
tithesis of His gospel of love; if He came to 
plead with us to live as brothers, to plead 
that all men are equal before God and should 
be before men, to urge no mere 1-day-a-year 
preachment of good will to men, but full 
sympathy and far-reaching generosity be- 
tween Christian and Jew, white and colored, 
that Jim Crow and the numerous clauses, 
to despise the dirt-begrimed laborer and to 
snub the alien is to reject Him who con- 
sorted with publicans and sinners, who chose 
as the hero of one of His most moving para- 
bles the rejected and alien Samaritan, if 
Jesus came again and thus voiced His spirit- 
ually searching, morally revolutionary, and 
ethically ennobling gospel, He would, at first, 
be ridiculed and scorned; then, as His doc- 
trines would begin to spread among the 
spiritually famished and the morally thirst- 
ing multitudes who are seeking still the 
satisfying bread of life and are fed stones 
instead; as the hopes of the people would be 
raised once more, He would be berated and 
condemned, feared and flagellated, im- 
prisoned, unjustly tried, es He was almost 
20 centuries ago by the minions of Rome, 
and speedily marched to the gallows or the 
electric chair—our more merciful 20th cen- 
tury substitute for the cross, His dangling, 
bleeding body to be displayed to the weeping, 
wailing crowds, as a woeful example of what 
happens still to those foolish and deluded 
souls who take the gospel of love too seri- 
ously and who dare to challenge the gods 
of things as they are. Yes, if Jesus came 
again this coming Christmas day and spoke 
once more, as He did mid Judea's lovely 
hills, those who call themselves by His name, 
those who acclaim Him the Christ, the Mes- 
siah who was presumed to have ushered in 
God’s kingdom on earth, those who through 
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the centuries have mutilated and maimed 
and massacred his kinsmen for their alleged 
rejection of their Savior, would be the very 
ones who would reject Him and his teach- 
ings again, as too many of them have re- 
nounced and turned their backs upon Him 
time and time again. No, it is not the Jews 
who do not accept Jesus—it is the vast ma- 
jority of our whole generation which can 
truly observe Christmas in one way only— 
and that is to translate their creed of Christ- 
mas into the conduct which that creed com- 
mands; to transmit the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah into the deeds of loving kindness and 
humanity which that doctrine decrees; to 
convert the cult of Christ’s mass into the 
genuine birth of the spirit of the Messianic 
kingdom with peace on earth to all men of 
good will. 

This is the essence of at least one rabbi’s 
view of Christmas, with all its potentiality, 
its meaning, and challenge. It prompts me 
to say with the poet: 


“O Man of my own people; we alone 
Of all these other ones, can know Thy face— 
We who have felt the kinship of Thy race 
Burn in us as we sat where they intone 
Thy praises—those who striving to make 

known 

A God of sacrifice, have missed the grace 
Of Thy sweet human meaning in its place 
Thou who art our blood bond and our own.” 


And thus truly accepting Jesus as one of my 
people's noblest prophets and most audacious 
of all human spirits that ever sought to bring 
love and kindliness to the children of men, 
I would add: - 


“They cursed His vengeless hands thrice 

wretchedly 

Now this was nineteen hundred years ago 

And after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the 
loss 

That outraged faith has entered in His 
name, 

Ah, when shall come love's courage to be 
strong 

Tell me O Lord, tell me O Lord, how long 

Are they to keep Him writhing on the cross? 

How long, O Lord, how long?” 
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Robert E. Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be published in the Appendix of the 
Recor a very brilliant and illuminating 
address on the immortal Robert. E. Lee, 
delivered on his birth date, January 19, 
in Statuary Hall, before the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, by our 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

I think, Mr. President, that all who 
have served in the Senate with JOHN 
Stennis will agree with me that in no 
time in recent memory has a man, in 
less than two terms in the Senate, risen 
higher in the esteem and the affection 
of his colleagues than has Senator 
Stennis, of Mississippi. He has reflected 
credit upon the schools that educated 
him, Mississippi State College and the 
University of Virginia, where he grad- 
uated magna cum laude in the law school 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key.’ 

The Senator from Mississippi, in his 
. Address on Robert. E. Lee, voices the sen- 

timents of the South concerning a great 
leader, who was willing to sacrifice for 
a cause, and when, on the battlefield, the 
issue of secession went against him, ap- 
Pealed to everyone in the South to ac- 
cept the resolution of that issue and to 
do what they could to heal the wounds 
of an unnecessary fraternal war, and 
to build up another great Union. His 
fame, Mr. President, belongs to the ages. 
I am pleased that my distinguished col- 
league from Mississippi sharés my ad- 
Miration and affection for a wonderful 
Organization known as United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, as named in the 
Charter granted it by the Congress. It 
is their love that keeps green the mem- 
ory of departed leaders like Lee and 
Jackson. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

~ RS follors: ‘ 
ROBERT EDWARD Lrr 


(Address by Senator STENNIS, of Mississippi) 


A search of all recorded history could not 
lead to the name of a man or woman less in 
need of cur praise, but more deserving of It, 
than that of the man we are gathered here 
together today to honor, a century and a 
half after his birth at nearby Stratford, Va. 

Robert Edward Lee has long been recog- 
nized as one of the greatest military leaders 
Of the English-speaking peoples, and indeed 
Of the world. Nothing we can say here can 
add a cubit to his stature as a world figure. 
How might I add anything to the almost per- 
Tect tribute paid General Lee by another Sen- 
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ator many years ago? It was Senator Ben 
Hill of Georgia who said of him: 

“He was a foe without hate, a friend ee 
out treachery, a soldier without vices, an 
victim without murmuring. He was a public 
officer without vices, a private citizen with- 
out wrong, a neighbor without reproach, a 
Christian without hypocrisy, and a man 
without guilt. He was Caesar without his 
ambition, Napoleon without his selfishness, 
and Washington without his reward. He 
Was as obedient to authority as a servant 
and royal in authority as a king. He was as 
gentle as a woman in life, pure as & virgin in 
thought, watchful as a Roman vestal, sub- 
missive to law as Socrates, and grand in 
battle as Achilles.” 

Although Lee's fame and memory have no 
need of us, we have need—dire need—of him 
and what he stood for, in this our world of 
today. There never was a time when those 
qualities of heart and mind which combined 
to make the greatness of Lee were more 
needed in the world than they are this day. 

As in theacase of all great men, Lee's en- 
tire life was marked by a deep and abiding 
sense of humility. His was an ordered life of 
self-abasement, self-abnegation, self-denial, 
and unselfishness. “But then again, I may 
be in error,” he was often heard to say as 
he pondered the daily and almost hourly de- 
cisions he had to make in the course of mili- 
tary routine. Several times when he had to 
administer what appeared to be harsh and 
rigid discipline, he cried out in genuine an- 
guish of spirit, “God help me, if Iam wrong.” 

Perhaps there never was such an example 
of humility, certainly never in military cir- 
cles, as Lee's heart-wrung cry, after the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, “It was all my fault.” 
Here was the apex of his military career, 
here, indeed, was the high tide of a young 
Nation's fight for independence, here was 
“the flerce South cheering on her sons,” and 
victory almost within grasp—and here was 
one of those unaccountable, inexplicable, and 
well-nigh inexcusable military mistakes 
which turned the tide of battle and sent the 
long gray lines of Lee back upon Richmond 
and ultimately to Appomattox. And here 
was the living symbol of the spirit of the 
Confederacy, in full realization of defeat 
and its meaning, taking upon himself all the 
blame. Fortunately, history, which has a 
way of searching out and correcting such 
errors, has absolved the great military chief- 
tain of the blame he so meekly and humbly 
assumed. 

Out of this pronounced humility of Lee's 
sprang the conviction which later made him 
proncunce his life a failure. “Life is gliding 
away and I haye nothing to show for mine. I 
pray I may be spared to accomplish some- 
thing for the benefit of mankind and the 
honor of God,” he wrote shortly before he 
died. History, too, has long since answered 
the great man’s misgivings as to his life of 
success or failure. Lee—a failure? “If so, 
history's most magnificent failure.” 

In suggesting duty as the second corner- 
stone in the arch of Lee’s greatness, I am 
not unmindful that it is a word which has 
been greatly talked about but meagerly ex- 
emplified in many of the lives of the great. 
“Thank God, I’ve done my duty,” gasped 
Lord Nelson with his last breath. The poet 
Wordsworth, you will remember, called duty 
the voice of God. And our own Woodrow 
Wilson had this to say about it as a qualifi- 
cation of greatness: “There Is no question 
what the roll.of honor in America is. The 


roll of honor consists of men who have 
squared their conduct by ideals of duty.” 
General Lee said to his son: “Duty then is 
the sublimest word in our language. Do 
your duty in all things. You cannot do 
more. You should neyer wish to do less.” 

No critic of General Lee has ever dared 
suggest anything but that his entire life was 
a devotion, a dedication and in a sense a 
consecration to his ideals of duty. As a 
young man at West Point; as a soldier un- 
der orders at Buena Vista; as superin- 
tendent of the West Point Academy; as 
the man sent to capture John Brown at 
Harper's Ferry; as General Scott's and 
President Lincoln's choice to head the 
Armed Forces of the United States in 1861; 
as military adviser to President Jefferson 
Davis and later commander-in-chief of the 
southern armies; and as president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University and a citizen in 
the humble ranks of a reunited country— 
Lee literally lived up to his sense of duty 
and the oath taken for him by his sponsors 
in baptism—"“to do my duty in that state 
of life unto which it shall please God to 
call me.” 

Volumes of words have been written as 
to why and how Lee turned down Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s offer to command the Union 
armies, No one who has studied his life 
can doubt but that in making this tremen- 
dous decision Lee was guided entirely by 
his sense of duty. Listen to his own words 
on the subject: “I never intimated to any- 
one that I desired the command of the 
United States Army, nor did I ever have a 
conversation with but one gentleman, the 
Honorable Francis P, Blair, on the subject, 
which was at his invitation and, as I un- 
derstood, at the instance of President Lin- 
coln. After listening to his remarks, I de- 
clined the offer he made me to take com- 
mand of the army that was to be brought 
into the field, stating as candidly and as 
courteously as I could that though opposed 
to secession and deprecating war, I could 
take no part in an invasion of the Southern 
States.” r 

Perhaps even more revealing was what Lee, 
the Virginian, had to say to his beloved friend 
and mentor, General Scott, a few days later 
in resigning from the United States Army— 
“Save in the defense of my native State, I 
never desire again to draw my sword.” Lee 
loved the Union. He loved the West Pointers, 
both those he had trained and those with 
whom he had served. He abhorred slavery 
and had long since freed all his slaves. He 
hated the idea of secession, and as late as 
January 1861 said, “I can anticipate no 
greater calamity for the country than a dis- 
solution of the Union.” 

But Lee had been brought up in a great 
tradition. His father had been Governor of 
Virginia. Two of his kinsmen, Richard Henry 
and Francis Lee, were signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, It never occurred to 
any of these men, and certainly not to Robert 
E. Lee himself, that the Union, however 
desirable, was anything but a compact be- 
tween sovereign States, from which any State 
could secede at will. 

Search ‘as you may, and as diligently as his 
detractors have tried, and you will not find 
the vestige of a reason why Lee turned down 
the brilliant opportunity offered him by 
LincdiIn and Scott—an assured commander- 
in-chiefship—and threw in his lot at great 
hazard with his native State, except a com- 
pelling and burning sense of deepest duty and 
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most sacred obligation to uphold his concep- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
and of State sovereignty. 

Many other qualifications entered into 
Lee's greatness, both as a man and as a 
soldier. His courage, his integrity, his toler- 
ance, his great store of human kindness, all 
played their part in the makeup of the man 
and hero. His soldiers worshiped him, and 
at the Battle of the Wilderness saw him 
silhouetted against gunfire, both he 
and Traveller, calm and undisturbed, amidst 
a rail of shells. A whole company rushed to 
throw themselves up as a barricade in front 
of him, pleading with him to take a more 
protected position. “Push the enemy back, 
boys, and my position will be safe enough,” 
replied the General, of whom Bradford, the 
historian, said, “He had no sense of fear. It 
was entirely alien to his makeup.” 

Another example contributes to the pic- 
ture of this fundamental attribute of cour- 
age. In the night prior to that fateful day 
at Appamattox when the Confederate armies 
were surrounded and the gloom of immi- 
nent defeat pervaded the Confederate camp, 
some members of his staff, solicitous for his 
personal safety, approached the general in 
the privacy of his tent. They advised him 
that the probabilities were that he would 
be captured, tried, convicted, and executed. 
Without his knowledge or consent they had 
arranged a plan of escape and ultimate 
safety in South America. General Lee in- 
stantly and calmly replied, “There is only 
one thing I can do: Go to General Grant 
and obtain the best terms I can for my men. 
I am prepared to take the consequences 
of this act.” Had he followed the other 
course and sought personal safety, would 
his statue now represent his beloved Vir- 
ginia in Statuary Hall in our Capitol? 
Would this ceremony be held in his honor 
in this rotunda today? Would his like- 
ness adorn the walls of West Point Mili- 
tary Academy almost a century later as one 
whose character and record affords an ex- 
ample for American youth to follow? 

This great character faced his most se- 
vere test at the end of that most unfortu- 
nate of all wars. His fortune was lost; his 
property was confiscated; his family were 
in need; his privileges of citizenship gone. 
An insurance company offered him its presi- 
dency at an annual salary of $75,000, His 
reply reflects the character and integrity of 
the man: “I have nothing to give the in- 
surance business but my name, and my name 
is not for sale.” 

Instead of seeking personal gain or trying 
to justify past conduct, he accepted the 
presidency of what was then the smali 
Washington College, at Lexington, Va. (now 
Washington and Lee University), and met 
the challenge of his remaining years by 
guiding, inspiring, and training the youth 
of the Nation, His own example was their 
best lesson, and remains the best lesson for 
the youth of today. 

Further, he counseled and advised all 
States to return to the Union peacefully. 
He advised every individual to take up the 
duties of citizenship in a constructive way 
and build for a new future, and said: “I 
think it is the duty of every citizen in the 
present condition of the country to do all in 
his power to aid in the restoration of peace 
and harmony and In no way oppose the policy 
of the State or general government directed 
to that object.” Thus, instead of looking 
backward he looked forward, taking the 
initiative by advocating that state of mind 
necessary for the true rebuilding of the South 
and of the Union. 


But of all these things, tangible and in- - 


tangible, physical and spiritual, which made 
General Lee the man he was, there are rea- 
sons to believe that he himself would most 
like to be remembered as a Christian. He 
was not only a devoted churchman, laying 
upon himself the obligations and duties of 
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the simplest layman in the church of his 
allegiance, and striving diligently for their 
performance; but he was a man of God and a 
man of prayer. Consider his own prayer: 
“Father, put any burden on me, only sustain 
me; send me anywhere, only go with me; 
sever any tie but this, which binds me to Thy 
service and tó Thy heart." He ‘had just 
been to a meeting of his church vestry and 
returning to the dinfng table was about to 
return thanks when, on October 12, 1870, in 
his’ prayerful attitude, he was called to his 
eternal reward. 

And now, as worthy daughters, sons, 
granddaughters and grandsons of the il- 
lustrous Lee and the generation he so nobly 
personified, let us look to the future. Let 
us fese the problems of our day and stead- 
fastly seek their solution. As we face this 
future let us dedicate ourselves to those 
same virtues of duty, integrity, honor and 
faith as personified by Lee. 

Let us all go forward inspired by the great- 
ness and the example of Lee and truly serve 
our country and our time in loyalty and in 
constructive effort to solve her present prob- 
lems, always with an unfaltering trust in our 
country’s future and a supreme faith in our 
God. 


Andrew N. Overby : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared concerning Mr. 
Andrew N. Overby, who is leaving the 
service of the Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


ANDREW N. OVERBY: ON LEAVING THE SERVICE 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


When the resignation of Andrew N. Overby 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was announced earlier this 
month, President Eisenhower wrote a per- 
sonal letter in appreciation of Mr. Overby's 
contributions in his decade of public serv- 
ice. A special tribute of this nature would 
seem ample evidence of the Nation's grati- 
tude, yet I feel that Congress would be remiss 
if Mr. Overby were permitted to depart his 
Government office without an expression of 
thanks from someone on Capitol Hi who 
has had the pleasure of sharing his acquaint- 
ance and working with him. 

As a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have had numerous opportu- 
nities to meet with Mr, Overby. I have at 
times sought his counsel. I have been as- 
sisted by his interpretations of matters na- 
tional and international. I have found him 
to be a personable, conscientious, and dedi- 
cated representative of the executive depart- 
ment, 

To me, Mr. Overby characterizes the ideal 
type of individual who, inherently and by 
training and experience, is best qualified to 
fill the challenging positions of highest trust 
and responsibility in the Federal Govern- 
ment. His career may well serve as a model 
for young American men who aspire to dedi- 
cated positions in Government office, 

Mr. Overby has announced that he will 
join the First Boston Corp., where he will 
be concerned with various aspects of the in- 
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vestment company’s business, with particular 
emphasis on international and monetary af- 
fairs. Iam sure that he takes with him the 
best wishes of every Member of Congress 
who has had the pleasure of working with 
him. 


Patriotic Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp excerpts from an address I 
delivered before the Pennsylvania State 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Colonists, at Pittsburgh, last Sep- 
tember 28. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PATRIOTIC AMERICANISM 


(Excerpts from address of United States Sen- 
ator EDWARD Martin at the 34th State as- 
sembiy of the Pennsylvania State Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Friday 
evening, September 28, 1956) 

At this time of crisis in world affairs, when 
the fate of all civilization hangs in the bal- 
ance, our great need here in the United 
States is for more organizations like this. 

We need more loyal dedication to the ideals 
symbolized by the Stars and Stripes. We 
need more people like you who are proud to 
be called patriotic Americans. 

It is our duty to proclaim the greatness of 
our Republic—to teach young and old the 
good and noble qualities that have entered 
into the making of America. 

At the same time we must be aware of our 
shortcomings. We must consider the dan- 
gers that confront us at home and abroad. 
We must never forget our duties and obliga- 
tions as free citizens of a free nation. 

It is true that we have shortcomings. It 
is true that there are defects that should be 
overcome. Nevertheless, for more than 200 
years people*of every country haye sought a 
haven of freedom and opportunity upon our 
shores and today the oppressed and down- 
trodden of every land clamor for admission 
to the United States. 

America is different from any other nation. 

What is that difference? It is something 
which should be studied by every American. 

We can only understand why the thinking 
people of this earth look to the United 
States for leadership out of a dreary, war- 
sick, hungry world when we fully appreciate 
the ideals of the Founding Fathers. 

Our forefathers braved a mighty and tur- 
bulent ocean, a savage and unexplored wil- 
derness, severe hardship and possible death 
from hunger and cold in order to get away 
from governmental controls, heavy and bur- 
densome taxation, tyranny, bigotry, and war. 
They wanted to live in a country where they 
could have a life of opportunity and freedom 
to live as their conscience dictated. They 
did not ask for help of any kind. They just 
wanted freedom of action. 


Their first concept of government was a 
settlement dedicated to the glory of God and 
the advancement of the Christian faith. 
In their government they recognized their 
dependence upon God. They recognized their 
responsibility and duty to each other. 
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The freedom that they desired did not 
mean the right to do as they pleased regard- 
less of others. It was freedom to do what 
was right. They recognized that a nation 
living under God must be a righteous nation, 
living in obedience to the Golden Rule and 
the Sermon on the Mount, 

A European statesman was once asked to 
explain why North America had made so 
much more progress than South America, 
. His reply was this: 

“Those who came to South America were 
seeking gold, while those who settled North 
America were seeking God.” 

That was a wonderful answer. If we keep 
it always before us and live up to that an- 
swer we will fulfill the greatest expectations 
of the Founding Fathers. 

It would give us the highest moral and 
spiritual standards in government, in busi- 
ness, and in our private lives. It would mean 
no tax scandals, no evasion of military or 
civilian responsibility. It would mean a full 
day's work for a full day's pay. It would 
mean no improper combination of wealth 
or powerful individuals to damage others. 

It would mean decent living, thrift, hard 
work, tolerance, and faith. It would mean 
Christian consideration for the less fortunate 
among us. 

Our forefathers were not afraid of work 
but they believed that every man is entitled 
to the rewards of his energy and industry. 
They believed that the right to own and 
acquire property is one of the greatest of 
all human rights, 

Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the great men who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, each had 
much to say concerning this important ques- 
tion. 

Jefferson said: “A wise and frugal govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injur- 
ing one another, which shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits 
of industry and improvement, and shall not 
take from the mouth of labor the bread it 
has earned—this is the sum of good govern- 
ment.” 

John Adams wrote: “The moment the idea 
is admitted into society that property is not 
as sacred as the laws of God, and that there 
is not a force of law and public justice to 
protect it, anarchy and tyranny commence.” 

In the writings of Benjamin Franklin we 
find this quotation: “Two virtues, industry 
and frugality, tend more to increase the 
wealth, power and grandeur of the commun- 
ity than all others.” 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed our ideals. It said: “We hold these 
truths to be self evident—that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

The Constitution was the means by which 
those ideals could be carried into effect and 
the freedom of the individual protected from 
government, 

The Declaration of Independence appeals 
to the laws of nature and of nature’s God. 
Our forefathers always felt that there was 
a Devine Providence that guides the affairs 
of men. 

There is always the danger of the welfare 
state. The individual must never be forced 
to depend upon the state. A communistic or 
socialistic state has never advanced the in- 
dividual. It always degrades him. A coun- 
try which provides free bread and circuses 
and other unearned benefits, finally fails. 
Beware of the political party or the politician 
making great . Those promises, if 
fulfiilled, will be paid for by your money. 

The Founding Fathers fought tyranny, ar- 
bitrary bureaucratic action and artificial 
Class lines. They never indicated there 
should be any leveling off process. They 
gave no thought to differences of creed or 
color. They upheld the great truth that 
all men are created in the image of God. 
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How are we to establish and strengthen 
among ourselves fáith in their ideals? It 
can be done by studying the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. It can be done by knowing the 
lives and achievements of our heroes of both 
war and peace. We can gain inspiration by 
visiting our historic shrines. The lives of 
our great preachers, teachers, statesmen, 
soldiers, artisans, industrialists, agricul- 
turalists and ‘pioneers should be known to 
all of us. 

The halimark of a real American has al- 
ways been love of liberty, adventure, the de- 
sire for improvement and the creative urge. 

These have developed so many noble 
American ideas that haye advanced the ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare of our people. 

For example, so many ideas have originated 
with our arterles of transportation—tralls, 
waterways, highways, railroads and the air- 
plane. They have been the means of ex- 
ploring our broad prairies, discovering the 
hidden wealth in great mountains. Trans- 
portation decided the location of homes, vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, 

The people themselves have paved the way. 
They have explored the mountains, forests, 
and prairies. They have discovered and de- 
veloped our natural resources, They have 
broken up the prairies, opened up the mines 
and cleared the forests for civilization. They 
have cultivated the farms and made them 
fruitful. They have built churches, schools, 
and libraries in order that the ideals of the 
Founding Fathers might be expounded. 

Our material gains, our cultural position, 
and our spiritual attainments have depended 
on communications. These communications 
have meant the expenditure of much treas- 
ure, hard work, and even the sacrifice of 
lives, 

America is the greatest Nation of all his- 
tory, because the mark of an American has 
been the sense of independent and individual 
adventure. Each American has stood on his 
own feet. 

It is necessary for the people of the United 
States to recapture this hallmark, which has 
always designated an American, if we are 
to continue our progress. 

Americans never forget that the future al- 
ways belongs to those with the creative urge. 
This type must be encouraged. 

Americans loye freedom. We are rugged 
individualists. For that reason many races 
and creeds have been blended into a great 
people with the American outlook as our 
inspiration. The American outlook is based 
upon freedom of the individual, with equal- 
ity, justice, and freedom for all. 

Although we have great accomplishments 
as @ country our cultural and spiritual ad- 
vancement has not kept pace with our mate- 
rial gains. Regardless of this, we need not 
be ashamed of our great progress. We-should 
never be ashamed of patriotic assertions. 
The glory of our flag should be the pride of 
everyone. 

In all this, we must remember that the 
United States has enemies. They are both 
foreign and domestic. A domestic enemy is 
more dangerous than a foreign enemy. 

Let us make it the purpose of loyal Ameri- 
cans to take subversive influences by the 
throat. Let us make patriotism and love of 
country popular during peacetime. Let us 
make it fashionable to be outspoken Amer- 
icans, who live and practice the ideals upon 
which our country was founded. That calls 
for work, thrift, and tolerance. It means we 
must accept the doctrine that we are our 
brothers’ keeper with love of our country, 
love of God, and with justice toward all men. 

Again, the great American ideal may be 
summed up as deep belief in God and na- 
ture’s laws; that freedom of the individual 
depends upon God and not on government; 
that we demand equal opportunity regard- 
less of race, creed, or color; that we recog- 
nize our obligation to our fellowmen; that 
great centralization of government is dan- 
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gerous; continued faith in equality of oppor- 
tunity; and that tyranny must be rejected 
whether from government, a dictator, a 
minority, or a mob, 

The hallmark of an American is independ- 
ence and faith. 


The Career of Louis Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 2% 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to the editor of the New York 
Times by the then Senator Herbert. H. 
Lehman calling attention to the cen- 
tenary on December 14, 1956, of the birth 
of Louis Marshall. I am sure we all 
share former Senator Lehman’s high re- 
gard for this great civic leader whose life 
so fully exemplified the best ideals of 
serving one’s fellow man. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Louis MARSHALL’s CAREER—HIs LABORS IN THE 
CAUSE OF JUSTICE AND EQUALITY MEMO- 
RIALIZED 

To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

I should like to call the attention of your 
readers to the centenary on December 14 of 
the birth of Louis Marshall—one of the fore- 
most constitutional lawyers of his time, an 
outstanding civic leader, a statesman in 
Jewish communal affairs whose leadership 
was acknowledged the world over, and a 
fighter against all forms of discrimination 
and bigotry not only for Jews but for all 
groups both at home and abroad. 

Marshall's greatness resided in his passion- 
ate belief in justice, in his conviction that 
the Constitution guaranteed complete equal- 
ity for all and in the use of his great energy 
and legal talents to carry the fight against 
discrimination to the nation’s highest court, 
where he won many notable victories, 


Thus he defended the rights of Catholics 
to send their children to religious schools, 
the rights of Negroes to vote and buy prop- 
erty without restriction, the rights of Japa- 
nese residents in this country to own land, 
the rights of Socialists to sit in the legisla- 
ture, the rights of persons on trial for their 
lives to due process of law and the rights of 
Jews to complete equality of opportunity. 

Marshall likewise sought—for a time suc- 
sessfully—to prevent the enactment of the 
national-origins provisions of the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States because they 
would introduce racist concepts which he 
considered repugnant to American ideals 
and ‘violative of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. His clear vision on this issue, as on 
many other issues where the question of con- 
stitutional liberties was involved, is borne 
out by today’s events. 


ACCORD WITH CZARIST RUSSIA 


As one of the founders of the American 
Jewish Committee and its president for 
many years Marshall's first of many great 
achievements was his leadership in the 
movement which led to the abrogation of 
the Russian-American treaty of 1832 when 
ezarist Russia refused to accord to Ameri- 
can Jews and to American clergymen of cer- 
tain other denominations the right to enter 
Russia. 
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One of Marshall’s most Important contri- 
butions was made at the peace conference in 
Paris in 1919 when he was instrumental in 
shaping action which resulted in the inclu- 
sion of clauses in the treaties with Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and other coun- 
tries establishing the equal rights of racial, 
linguistic, and religious minorities. 

At the time of his death in September 1929 
Marshall had just completed another of his 
great labors which helped to make his name 
a byword among Jews throughout the world. 
He united both Zionists and non-Zionists in 
an enlarged Jewish agency for the upbuild- 
ing of the Jewish settlement in Palestine. 

Though three decades haye passed since 
Marshall's death, the principle of the indi- 
visibility of freedom, for which he so valiant- 
ly fought, is as relevant for us today as it 
was during his lifetime. In some of the 
endeavors which he led I had the privilege 
of sharing in some small part. For all of 
us who worked with him his spirit has al- 
ways remained an inspiration. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator. 


WASHINGTON, December 13, 1956. 


Statement by George H. Roberts, Presi- 
dent of Pawnee Tribal Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 
Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by George H. Roberts, president of the 


Pawnee Tribal Council, Pawnee, Okla., 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my name is George H. Rob- 
erts, Sr. I am president of the Pawnee Tri- 
bal Council and my address is route 1, 
Pawnee, Okla. : 

The Pawnee Tribe has its agency in Paw- 
nee County which is in the north-central 
part of Oklahoma. 

T take this as a rare opportunity and a 
privilege to speak before an assembly com- 
posed of the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, his staff of assistants and 
Indian consultants from various tribes to 
discuss their problems, to suggest a pro- 
gram for the betterment and progress for the 
Indian people. 

During the 28 years I have been a mem- 
ber of the council, different Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs who were appointed in 
office have made determined plans to help 
the Indians, only to be hamstrung by Con- 
gress, with an appropriation of insuficient 
funds to carry out a good program. We 
sincerely hope that a sympathetic Congress 
will help to better the condition of the 
Indians. 

I live in Oklahoma, which has been plagued 
by 5 consecutive years of severe drought. 
Government experts have designated Paw- 
nee County, where I reside, as a part of 
the great disaster area. During these 5 
years of drought, many of the inhabitants 
of this disaster area have been forced by 
circumstances to sell off most of their live- 
stock. Streams, ponds, and water wells have 
dried up and pastures dried up by the in- 
tense heat are not adequate to provide even 
& mere existence for livestock. Fields planted 
to corn, cotton, grain, sorghum failed to 
mature. Alfalfa and other hay crops were 
very scarce, 
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Some of the good, hard-working farmers 
and stockmen have sold their farming equip- 
ment and even their farms due to financial 
difficulties, then moved to the cities to seek 
employment. Those who remain as farmers 
and stockmen in this area have been given 
some help in the purchase of grain and 
hay for their livestock. These operators 
have come to realize that the amounts of 
assistance provided by the Government are 
inadequate to carry & foundation herd 
through the winter months ahead, with the 
price of shipped-in hay already selling at 
$1,50 per bale and the price of grain going 
up despite the fact the Government has a 
surplus of grain stored in huge elevators 
throughout this country. The cost is be- 
yond the capacity of many operators to 
maintain. y 

We are proud to be citizens of this great 
country, the United States of America, the 
richest country in the world, which has 
poured out billions of dollars to help for- 
eign countries in distress and is even helping 
nations which only a few years ago were at 
war with our Nation. I am inclined to 
believe that much of this good work was 
motivated by people who are inspired with 
the spirit of Christianity. 

Sometimes I wonder where the good 
Christian people of this country were when 
Government officials stripped the Indians of 
their land holdings. Did the Christlan peo- 
ple actually. look another direction while 
the Indians were despoiled? There is no 
need for the Indians of this country to suffer 
from want or hardship. The Christian peo- 
ple should be just as eager to help the suf- 
fering people in this country as they are to 
help people in foreign countries. Philan- 
thropists and philanthropic organizations 
have their work well cut out for them, for 
to my knowledge not even one thin dime 
has ever been given to help the Pawnee Tribe 
of Indians. 

I sincerely hope that the American pub- 
lic has not forgotten that the Pawnee Tribe 
has never been at war with the United States 
Government. Instead it furnished 800 Paw- 
nee Indian scouts to operate in conjunction 
with the United States Army troops in In- 
dian warfare'and many white captives were 
liberated by the Indian scouts. At this time, 
there is only 1 living survivor out of those 
800 Pawnee scouts. He is my father, Chief 
Rush Roberts, who served under his Indian 
name, Ahrekahrard. He is 98 years of age 
and lives in Pawnee, Okla. 

The Federal Government through verious 
treaties took from the Pawnee Tribe approxi- 
mately 30 million acres of territory in the 
States of Kansas and Nebraska. The land, 
rich in fertility, is a part of an area in the 
United States which experts refer to as the 
bread basket of the world. For much of this 
land, which was taken from the Pawnees, 
they were paid an unconcessionable consid- 
eration of about one-half cent per acre. 

Government officials through an inter- 
preter told the Indians that the Government 
was so poor that it could not pay them for 
the land taken from them and that what 
they were receiving was a mere token in pay- 
ment, that someday when the Government 
is able, that a fair value would be paid to 
them for their land. The interpreter de- 
fined the status of the Federal Government 
as guardian like a father and the Pawnee 
Tribe as ward like a child. 

The interpreter did not tell the Pawnees 
that they would have to walt more than 100 
years for-a fair settlement for their land. As 
of this date no payment has been made to 
the tribe, although the Pawnee claims have 
been in litigation before the Indian Claims 
Commission for nearly 10 years. 

I wonder why it ever became necessary 
for the Pawnee Tribe to bring suit against 
the Federal Government; that is, in other 
words, a ward bringing suit against the 
guardian or a child bringing suit against 
the father, 


tary aid from the United States. 
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Is public opinion against paying the Paw- 
nee Tribe? I do not believe this to be the 
opinion of the great public. Not after the 
Pawnee has proven to be a friend indeed. 


Proposed Visit of Marshal Tito to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion con- 
cerning the proposed visit of Marshal 
Tito to this country. Typical of some of 
the mail I have been receiving on that 
subject, is a letter which came to me this 
morning. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the letter printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the ‘letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS 
IN AMERICA, DIVISION 1, 
Omaha, Nebr., January 20, 1957. 
Hon. ROMAN HRUSKA, s 
Senator, State of Nebraska, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: At the January meeting of 
Division 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
America, Omaha, Nebr., it was unanimously 
voted to go on record against the forthcom- . 
ing visit of Marshal Tito to the United 
States. 

As one of the foremost persecutors of re- 
ligion in the recorded history of men, Tito 
has not only labeled religion a superstition, 
but also has said that anyone who teaches it 
is an enemy of the people and liable to pun- 
ishment. Josip Broz Tito was the first Red 
dictator to imprison a ranking ecclesiastic. 
When he arrested Archbishop (now Cardinal) 
Aloysius Stepinac in 1946, this modern mar- 
tyr’s trial for treason shocked the entire free 
world. He served 16 years’ sentence at hard 
Jabor. 

Marshal Tito found it necessary to defend 
and explain the slaughter of freedom-loving 
Hungarians. Their bloody defeat in pursuit 
of man’s most basic privileges certainly must 
have cheered this notorious violator of hu- 
man rights. 

Tito has expelled unfriendly American 
newsmen from Yugoslavia, and prevented 
others from entering that country. In 1946, 
he also expelled workers of the Catholic Re- 
Nef Services, NCWC, without so much as an 
explanation, For such friendly gestures of 
good will, Tito has received more than 4 
billion dollars worth of economic and mili- 
As he 
grabbed these gifts, it has often been noted 
that he has boasted to the Red and free 
worlds that he made absolutely no conces- 
sions to the West. He furthermore has 
criticized America as much as Russia has. 

Let us quote from the January 18 issue 
of the True Voice, official publication of the 
Catholic archdiocese of Omaha, “If the un- 
thinkable becomes reality—if our President 
plays the role of host to Tito—what will the 
multitude of freemen in chains conclude? 
Who is glib enough for this Nation to soft- 
soap its welcome to the jailer of Cardinal 
Stepinac? What magic process will wipe 
off the bloody hands of Yugoslavia’s tyrant? 
He has ruthlessly murdered, imprisoned, and 
deported thousands of priests and nuns, 
What do we commenly share with Tito— 
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we citizens whose Nation Is conceived in 
liberty?” 

Division 1, Omaha, Nebr., Ancient Order of 
Hibernians further opposes any alliances, 
treaties, or economic aid to any nation whose 
principles do not recognize the presence of 
Almight God and the human rights of man, 

In God we trust. : 

JERRY HASSETT, 
Secretary. 


Northwest Hydropower Lure Fades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a thor- 
ough and analytical article by Malcolm 
Bauer, a distinguished Pacific North- 
west journalist. The article, entitled 
“Northwest Hydropower Lure Fades,” 
was published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of December 19, 1956, and de- 
scribes the economic crisis confronting 
the Pacific Northwest as a result of the 
slowdown and cessation of the low-cost 
Federal power program which had been 
in effect from 1933 until 1953. 

Mr. Bauer s a former Neman fellow 
at Harvard University, and an editorial 
writer for the Portland Oregonian. In 
his article he points out that low-cost 
power has been a key to new industrial 
development in the Northwest. He 
quotes liberally from studies of the 
Northwest economic situation which 
have been made by Daniel L. Goldy, of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
and by Ivan Bloch, a noted practicing 
economist and expert on regional de- 
velopment problems, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHWEST HYDROPOWER LURE FADES 
~ (By Malcolm Bauer) 

PORTLAND, OrEG—There have been mul- 
tiple reasons in recent months to suspect 
that the Pacific Northwest States are at an 
end of a phase of their development, This 
is the phase of cheap and plentiful hygro- 
electric power, cheap enough and plentiful 
enough to attract here the great industries 
that have provided the payrolls necessary to 
sustain the rapid increase in population in 
the war and postwar years. 

Here are some of the tokens of change: 

1. The Bonneville Power Administration 
issued its usual late-fall warning on the 
possibility of a power shortage during the 
winter months. Continued low water in 
the Columbia and its major tributaries 
would mean the elimination of surplus 
(interruptible) power supplies on which the 
huge Oregon and Washington metal plants 
depend. 

New steam plants—coal-fired—and a vast 
increase in upstream water storage to level 
out the downstream flow of the Columbia 
are two means of preventing the annual 
shortage. Neither is an immediate prospect. 

2. Industries formerly attracted to the 
Northwest because of their dependence on 
large supplies of cheap power—chiefly alumi- 
num—are shying away from the region. 
After negotiating for some time for North- 
west power, the Aluminum Company of 
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America earlier this year announced that it 
would build its new plant, not in this region, 
but in the Ohio Valley, where it will use 
steam-generated electricity—at a higher cost 
but nearer the mass markets. 

3. Statistics compiled by the United States 
Department of Labor have indicated that, 
for the past 5 years, the Pacific Northwest 
labor force has increased an average of only 
1.1 percent per year. The national average 
has been near 2 percent. In the 1940-50 
decade the Pacific Northwest was comfort- 
ably above the national rate. 

4., Hydroelectric dams now abuilding on 
the Columbia and its tributaries will pro- 
duce power at a considerably greater cost 
than such dams as Grand Coulee and Bon- 
neville, whose construction two decades ago 
launched the Northwest's industrial renais- 
sance. “3 

These include Ice Harbor, a Federal proj- 
ect; Priest Rapids, a partnership dam under- 
taken by the Grant County (Washington) 
Public Utility District; and Brownlee, the 
first of a series of three privately financed 
dams to be built by the Idaho Power Co. in 
Hells Canyon. All are several years from 
completion. 

HIGH COSTS CITED 

William A. Dittmer, power manager of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. of Spo- 
kane, put it bluntly recently: 

“There seems to be little realization in 
the Northwest of what seems to me a funda- 
mental change in our pattern of develop- 
ment. } 

“I don't think the Northwest is going to 
stop growing, but I do think that the region 
must lay its plans with the knowledge that 
one important factor which has been oper- 
ative in the past will be of much less im- 
portance in the future. * * * 

“I would draw the basic conclusion that 
the effect of low cost hydro (power) in the 
Northwest as a really dynamic force in the 
industrial development of this region has 
largely run its course.” 

The efficiency of steam generation of elec- 
tricity, Mr: Dittmer pointed out, has been 
increased from 25 to 35 percent in the past 


decade; and mechanization of coal mining 


has brought the price of that essential fuel 
down to economic :evels. 

Aluminum companies, he said—underscor- 
ing the decision of Alcoa cited above—no 
longer look. on the Pacific -Northwest as a 
favorable manufacturing site. Higher trans- 
portation and labor costs offset the reduced 
saving to be anticipated in power cost. 

JOB THREAT SEEN 

Others, too, have noted the Northwest 
storm warnings. 

Daniel L. Goldy, regional director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the 
United States Department of Labor, said 
here recently that the Northwest must cre- 
ate a minimum of 315,000 new jobs by 1965 
or face a critical economic condition. He told 
the Columbia Basin Interagency Committee, 
on which sit the chief executives of the 
Pacific Northwest States that job opportuni- 
ties in the past 5 years had not kept that 

ce. 

If the trend continues, Mr. Goldy warned, 
not eyen minimum population growth fore- 
casts for 1955-65 wil come true, and. the 
economy of the region will have a tendency 
to stagnation. He observed that, while 
employment in manufacturing in the North- 
west had increased by 37,600 jobs in the first 
5 years of the 1950's, more than half these 
new positions were in one industry—air- 
craft—and nearly all of that in one com- 
pany—Boeing Aircraft of Seattle. 

Here it is pertinent to note that the lumber 
industry, the Pacific Northwest's biggest, 
is in a price decline as the year comes to 
an end, With the price index climbing in 
nearly all other fields, lumber has been 
selling on the wholesale market at the lowest 
levels since 1954. Some mills have let ship- 
ments go to eastern buyers at a loss. 
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An experlenced Portland industrial con- 
sultant, Ivan Bloch, has concurred with 
what he calls Mr. Goldy’s “realistic appraisal 
of the lagging economic development of the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

“Although the danger signs have been vis- 
ible for years to analysts and economists of 
the area,” Mr. Bloch said, “the report of the 
Bureau of Employment Security has docu- 
mented the weakness of our economic posi- 
tion in a manner that should be clear to all,” 
He continued: 

“To begin with, the Pacific Northwest is 
still relatively unknown to the industrialists, 
businessmen, and investors of the East and 
Middle West. * * * Our freight-rate posi- 
tion continues to restrict the building up of 
enterprises which will provide the tonnages 
of the future. * * * Our facilities for the 
handling of waterborne and other cargoes 
are still of a peck-and-bushel-basket variety. 

“Our power program is incremental in- 
stead of developmental. It is geared to meet 
barely normal demands, with no provisions 
for major heavy industry requirements.” 

The power issues, at least, are political, 
as well as economic. Oregon's Senator 
Wayne L. Morse has promised that his first 
action in the new Congress will be the intro- 
duction of a new bill for the Federal con- 
struction of Hells Canyon Dam, which prom- 


> ises a big bloc of relatively low-cost power. 


His expressed belief is that some Republicans 
who voted against the Hells Canyon bill in 
the last session have changed their minds 
because of the election returns in the North- 
west. 

REAPPRAISAL HINTED 

There is a possibility, too, that the Eisen- 
hower administration has reappraised its 
Columbia Basin development policies. Sec- 
retary of the Intertor Fred A. Seaton early 
in December had-on his desk a report rec- 
ommending the construction of a Federal 
high dam in the Snake River slightly below 
the Hells Canyon site. 

Federal construction means cheaper power 
for no other reason than the considerable 
difference in interest rates on the big chunk 
of money involved. 

Senator Morse’s junior colleague, RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, told this corre- 
spondent about the figures presented by Mr. 
Goldy. One remedy, he said, lies in the con- 
struction of Hells Canyon Dam and others in 
the Columbia system reinstituting the Fed- 
eral program launched with Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee. 

“The Pacific Northwest doesn’t fust need 
more power,” said Senator NEUBERGER. “It 
needs more cheap power.” 

Early in December the Bonneville Power 
Administration set an early date for the 
withdrawal of the interruptible power sup- 
plies to aluminum companies and other 
industrial plants. 

But a few days later this order was re- 
scinded; and, as this is written, the power 
is flowing to all industries who have taken 
advantage of the abnormally low rate for 
interruptible power with the knowledge that 
it can, by terms of the contract, be denied 
them in periods when the Columbia's flow 
falls so low that it will turn the generators 
only enough to supply firm power contracts, 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
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my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
ord, I wish to insert the following address 
made by my colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan, ALVIN M. 
BENTLEY, who spoke to a luncheon meet- 
ing on January 16, 1957, of the board of 
directors and the executive committee of 
the National Federation of Republican 
Women. Mr. Bentiey's topic was the 
Eisenhower doctrine and constitutes a 
detailed explanation of the President's 
requested congressional resolution on the 
Middle East and what is hoped to be ac- 
complished thereby. s 
THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 
(Address of Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
of Michigan, before board of directors of 

National Federation of Republican Women, 

Washington, D. C., January 16, 1957) 

I am delighted to haye this opportunity 
to appear before your group this afternoon 
and both Mrs. Bentley and I greatly ap- 
preciate the invitation and your kind hos- 
pitality extended thereby. 

The role of our Republican women in our 
party organization at all levels has been 
emphasized many, many times and I merely 
wish to add my own brief contribution. The 
great Republican victories of last fall, espe-« 
cially at the national level, could never have 
been possible without the tireless and de- 
voted contributions of our women members 
and workers. Every Republican, indeed 
every American who joined us in rejoicing 
over the Eisenhower victory, must feel a deep 
sense of gratitude to you who went so far 
to win this victory. I therefore want to pay 
particular tribute to you directors in whose 
able hands the activities of all of our Repub- 
lican women are correlated and directed. I 
hope that your influence and prestige within 
our party will continue to grow during the 
years ahead because such a growth would 
mean an increase in the power of our party 
among the electorate. 

One of the most useful qualifications for 
party workers at all levels is a familiarity 

. with national and international problems 
and an ability to discuss them with the vot- 
ing public. Questions of our foreign policy 
are of special importance to American 
women, to wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, 
because they involve the fundamental issue 
of war and peace itself. No one can deny. 
that the Korean war was a very decisive is- 
sue in the 1952 campaign, no one can deny 
that the international situation loomed 
large in people’s minds when they went to 
the polis last November 6. It is therefore a 
subject of timely and vital importance, not 
only to our party but to the country as a 
whole. 

The first Saturday of 1957 saw the Con- 
gress assembled in joint session for a special 
message of unusual importance from our 
great President. It is seldom, if ever, that 
crises develop of such magnitude that a pres- 
ident would feel compelled to appear before 
Congress even before his state of the Union 
message. The request of the President on 
this occasion was for a congressional grant 
of authority that is not unprecedented in 
itself but whose broad application in this 
instance is quite unparalled in recent times, 
This application of these principles has been 
termed popularly the Eisenhower doctrine— 
the subject of my talk today. 

In his address the President made four 
distinct requests: First, to authorize the 
United States to cooperate with and assist 
any nation or group of nations in the general 
area of the Middle East in the development 
of economic strength dedicated to the main- 
tenance of national independence; second, 
to authorize the Executive to undertake in 
the same region programs of military as- 
sistance and cooperation with any nation 
or group of nations which desires such aid; 
third, to authorize such assistance and Co- 
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operation to include the employment of the 
Armed Forces of the United States to secure 
and protect the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independente of such nations, re- 
questing such aid, against overt armed ag- 
gression from any nation controlled by inter- 
national communism; and, fourth, to au- 
thorize the President to employ, for eco- 
nomic and defensive military purposes, sums 
available under the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, without regard to. exist- 
ing limitations. These requests have been 
formulated in House Joint Resolution 117 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, introduced 
by the chairman of the Foreign Affairs and 
the Foreign Relations Committees, re- 
spectively. 

The purpose of these several requests is 
designed to deal directly with the threat 
of Communist aggression, direct and in- 
direct, in the Middle East; I think there can 
be no doubt in the minds of any reasonable 
person that this threat does exist. What the 
administration desires is the cooperation of 
Congress in a clear definition and declara- 
tion of our policy in that area. 

History has taught us that wars frequently 
result when ambitious aggressors deceive 
themselves as to the reaction of peace- 
loving nations in time of international con- 
filct. At the outbreak of World War I there 
Was surely little thought given by the Ger- 
man Kaiser to the possibility of eventual 
American intervention. As late as 1916, the 
then Chief Executive, Woodrow Wilson, was 
reelected with the slogan “He kept us out of 
war.” And yet, barely 6 months ‘later, we 
were at war. Surely imperial Germany has 
miscalculated our intention sat that time. 

At the outbreak of World War II there was 
presumably little thought given by Adolph 
Hitler to the possibility of American inter- 
vention, Do you remember that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt stated during the 1940 
campaign that American boys would not be 
sent to die in foreign lands. Surely Nazi 
Germany miscalculated our intentions again. 

In January of 1950 the then Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, omitted Korea in a de- 
scription of America’s defense perimeter, 
thus implying that it was outside of the 
area that we intended to defend. One can 
hardly blame the North Korean Commu- 
nists for the assumption that we would not 
defend South Korea against external aggres- 
sion. And yet, 5 months later, we did just 
that. This is a third example where evident 
miscalculation on the part of totalitarian 
aggressors has involved us in a war which 
might never have been fought had the 
enemy had due notice in advance of what 
our reaction was likely to be. 

By contrast with its predecessors, the 
Eisenhower Republican administration has 
acted on several occasions to remove this 
contingency when conflict threatened. The 
most notable example occurred in the spring 
of 1955 when the Congress, by an overwheim- 
ing bipartisan vote, acted to authorize the 
Executive to defend Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores from attack from the Chinese main- 
land. Arguments such as I have heard re- 
cently that the Chinese Communists had no 
intention of attacking Formosa are, I think, 
irrelevant. The fact is that Formosa was 
not attacked and this country was spared a 
military involvement which certainly ap- 
peared possible at one time. 

That is basically what the President is re- 
questing now. He wants the Congress, rep- 
resenting the American people, to go on 
record that aggression on the part of inter- 
national communism in the Middle Fast, 
will, if necessary, be met by the use of Amer- 
ican Armed Forces. At the same time he 
wants authority to cooperate with freedom- 
loving countries of that area in the imple- 
mentation of economic and military assist- 
ance programs and authority to use the nec- 
essary funds to insure the success of such 
programs, 
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No one, of course, can regard this as a 
guarantee that the Communists will not 
start war in that part of the world. But its 
adoption will guarantee that, if war should 
break out as a result of Communist initia- 
tive, they will be fully warned as to the con- 
sequences. We all realize that the Soviet 
Union has the power and ability to begin 
world war III at any time it desires. But 
we do not believe that the Communists will 
deliberately choose to start world war III at 
this time for a very good and obvious rea- 
son—because they know they could not win 
it. What we seek to guard against is the 
possibility that war might break out through 
miscalculation on their part, that we and 
they alike would stumble into it. 

Another motive for the President’s request 
is a psychological one—it is designed to give 
the nations of the Middle East the strength 
and the desire to resist Communist aggres~- 
sion through possession of the knowledge 
that, if necessary, we will assist them to do 
so. Regretfully, we cannot assume that all 
peoples share the same spirit manifested by 
the brave Hungarians who fought on even 
without hope of outside assistance. Of 
course, I wish it clearly understood that I be- 
lieve the peoples of the Middle East are just 
as sincere in their desire to resist communism 
as are any other group of freedom-loving 
peoples throughout the world. But we want 
to give them our assurance that, unlike the 
Hungarians, they will not have to fight alone. 
The adoption of this resolution by Congress 
would promise the support they might re- 
quire in the defense of their own freedom 
and independence. 

There are those who will claim that we 
are again approaching the brink of war by 
taking such a stand. My favorite reply to 
such critics is that it is certainly preferable 
to be on the brink rather than in the drink. 
But, more seriously, we feel that peace is so 
vital a thing to our people and to the people 
of the entire world, that it is worthwhile 
taking some risks if our chances of preserv- 
ing it are enhanced thereby. And, given the 
lessons of history, we feel that advance warn- 
ings of this sort increase the likelihood of 
preserving the peace, even the uneasy, un- 
stable peace that we are living with today. 

Many persons believe that the mission of 
maintaining international and secu- 
rity in this part of the world should be left 
to the United Nations. Now, the pending 
legislation which I mentioned definitely pro- 
vides for consultation and cooperation with 
the United Nations, The terminal date of 
the authority is to be reached when the 
United Nations or some international force 
has succeeded in restoring stability to this 
part of the world. But the lesson of Hun- 
gary has rather clearly shown us of the 
U. N.’s inability to move rapidly.in a crisis 
which has been created by the Soviet Union. 
As long as the Soviets retain the veto power 
within the Security Council which they 
possess today, the U. N. is, in fact, prevented 
from taking any action which would be effec- 
tive and necessary at such a time. Let us 
not forget that the United Nations could 
never have intervened militarily in Korea 
had not the Soviet representative been ab- 
sent from the Security Council at that time. 

No one pretends that this authority is 
going to solve all the problems now current 
in the Middle East. There is the question of 
the relationship bewteen Israel and the Arab 
States; there is the matter of the Suez Canal 
crisis and its aftermath; there are other sit- 
uations which tend to create confusion, in- 
stability, and ferment. We have seen how 
these situations have been exploited by the 
Communists for their own purposes and to 
the best of their ability. We believe that by 
lessening the danger of Communist influence, 
of Communist infiltration, of Communist 
pressure in the Middle East, we will con- 
tribute immeasurably to a final solution of 
these problems by the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies, There should be little doubt 
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that the removal of Communist activity in 
this area will create a more favorable atmos- 
phere in which to deal with these other 
matters. 

I have heard it said that in this address 
the President was not asking for any au- 
thority that he did not already possess and 
that, therefore, the entire affair was mean- 
ingless. However, it must be admitted that 
specific approval by the Congress of such au~ 
thority has a very real psychological value. 
More basically, however, I heartily endorse 
the motives that impelled Mr. Eisenhower to 
come before the Congress and seek its coop- 
eration and assistance in such matters of the 
gravest importance. I do not imagine that 
any of us wish to register a complaint that 
the President is trying to work too closely 
with the Congress of the United States. 


The recent action of the State Department , 


in releasing for publication a large part of 
the testimony given in executive session 
hearings has also cleared up many doubt- 
ful points in people's minds, notably the 
exact geographical definition of the term 
“Middle East." I feel sure that the Execu- 
tive will make public all information in this 
respect whose release would not prejudice 
our national security. 

I must say truthfully that I do not re- 
gard this resolution as perfect in all aspects. 
Por one thing, it does not meet the danger- 
ous question of subversion except indirectly. 
I do not regard, as I stated earlier, the pos- 
sibility of an open Soviet attack on any of 
these countries as very likely. What is much 
more probable is that one of these nations 
might fall under Communist domination 
and then attack a neighboring state. Per- 
haps even more lkely, a government would 
be subverted from within and collapse to s 
Communist internal movement with little 
or no resistance. I believe that the resolu- 
tion should be strengthened to permit this 
country to assist nations of the Middle East 
to defend themselves against subversive 
movements of any sort if it is known that 
such movements are being directed or con- 
trolled by an external force of Communist 
origin. 

The resolution requests the authority to 
use up to $200 million annually for the pur- 
pose of its implementation. The Executive, 
I understand, does not intend to request any 
new authorizations or appropriations for this 
purpose during the balance of the present 
fiscal year but such requests are contem- 
plated for both fiscal 1958 and fiscal year 
1959. .Since the need for actual funds is 
not, apparently, an urgent one, I would 
like to see this part of the requested legis- 
lation deferred until the Congress can give 
consideration to the full mutual-security 
or Toreign-aid legislation. 

Finally, I would like to see this authority 
terminate with the expiration of President 
Eisenhower's present term of office; that is, 
on January 20, 1961, if not earlier, I regard 
the yote last fall as a mandate from the 
American people to Ike to continue his for- 
egn policy program and surely that vote 
can be interpreted as an expression of con- 
fidence in his direction of the foreign affairs 
of this country. I see no reason, however, 
why this should be regarded as a mandate 
for future administrations. If the state of 
the world at that time demanded similar 
authority, the new Chief Executive could 
submit a similar request. From a technical 
point of view, the terminal date might be 
March 1, 1961, to permit time for congres- 
sional consideration following the inaugura- 
tion of the new President. 

There has been a good deal of speculation 
about congressionally prepared substitutes 
tor the requested legislation although at this 
time I have not seen any such substitutes 
in actual written form. As I say, I do not 
regard the proposed legislation as perfect 
and would support amendments along the 
lines previously indicated. I might even be 
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tempted to offer some of them myself. But, 
although the inclusion of authority for mili- 
and economic assistance may be de- 
batable, there should be no weakening of the 
President’s request for congressional author- 
ity to use our Armed Forces to protect these 
nations against Communist aggression, if 
necessary. That is the heart of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine and, without it, the policy 
contained therein would be meaningless. 

Fortunately, our Democrat friends do not 
appear to be at all agreed upon what a sub- 
stitute resolution should be. The President's 
request has received support, for example, 
from such a surprising source as Mr. Truman, 
On the other hand, former Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, who appeared before our com- 
mittee last week, took very much the opposite 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Acheson, who is usually regarded as a 
major, spokesman for his party in the field 
of foreign affairs, had some interesting an- 
swers to questions which I propounded to 
him during the hearings, interesting because 
they reveal a philosophy very different from 
that of our administration, a philosophy pre- 
sumably shared by a large part of his party. 
For example, I asked him about this possibil- 
ity of miscalculation on the part of the 
Communists, miscalculation which this reso- 
lution is designed to prevent: He admitted 
that such a possibility was always present. 
Then I asked him about the Formosa resolu- 
tion, passed by the Congress in the spring of 
1955 which we regarded as needed to prevent 
miscalculation on the of the Red 
Chinese. He replied that he did not believe 
that the Chinese Communists had any in- 
tention of attacking Formosa and that he 
regarded the Formosa resolution as (and I 
quote) unnecessary, foolish and dangerous. 
Mr. Acheson who still has some very peculiar 
ideas on Par Eastern matters, was certainly 
not very complimentary to the many Demo- 
crat Congressmen who supported the Presi- 
dent by voting for the Formosa resolution. 

I then endeavored to get some indication 
of Mr. Acheson’s thinking regarding the de- 
sirability of the President requesting the 
approval of Congress for action involving the 
Armed Forces of the United States. You 
will, of course, recall that the Truman ad- 
ministration never asked Congress directly 
to approve our fighting in Korea on behalf of 
the United Nations and when I’ mentioned 
this, Mr. Acheson replied that he thought it 
was unnecessary to do so, He went on to say 
that it was unfortunate to come to a state 
of mind where the President felt he could not 
do something within his constitutional pow- 
ers unless he got someone else to share the 
responsibility. His inference was rather 
obvious that the White House was in such a 
state of mind at the present time. 

I was not surprised that Mr. Acheson 
thinks this way but I was surprised that he 
would say so (just as I was surprised later 
to hear him state that there was doubt in 
his mind as to the wisdom of our having 
participated in the creation of the State of 
Israel). Not only was he opposed to the 
idea of preventing or deterring an aggressor 
from miscalculation, as in the case of the 
Formosa resolution, but he also stated, in 
effect, that when the President had the re- 
sponsibility to take certain action under the 
Constitution, he should not ask the Con- 
gress to share that responsibility with him. 
Personally, I am thankful to the Almighty 
that we have a President and a Secretary of 
State that wants to work with the Congress. 
I am also thankful that the elections of last 
fall did not return to prominence a gentile- 
man with the ideas and theories held by Mr. 
Dean Acheson, even though I am confident 
that there are many members of his party 
who do not share his views, 

Ladies, I have tried to explain what this 
request of the President, this Eisenhower 
doctrine, entails, as well as to deal with some 
of the objections to it, both on my part and 
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on the part of others. Let us, in conclusion, 
remember just a few important things. 

First, its basic motivation is a psycho- 
logical one, to inspire the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East to resist Communist aggression, 
both from without and within. That is the 
reason that suthority is requested, not only 
to use our own Armed Forces, if need be, but 
also to cooperate with those countries from 
a military and economic point of view. You 
will, of course, recall that assistance is only 
to be tendered to those countries who freely 
request it. 

Second, it is our belief, as it was in the 
case of Formosa, that by serving clear no- 
tice of our reaction in case of overt aggres- 
sion, we will go far toward deterring a would- 
be aggressor. We believe that this will effec- 
tively remove’ the dangerous possibility of 
miscalculation. Remember, too, that we feel 
the greater menace at the moment to lie in 
the chance of aggression from a Communist- 
controlled country in that area rather than 
directly from the Soviet Union itself. - 

Third, there is no doubt as to the existence 
of crisis in the Middle East. There is like- 
wise no doubt that if this area, with its tre- 
mendous oll reserves and its strategic loca- 
tion at the crossroads of the world, fell un- 
der Communist control it would probably 
mean the loss, or, at best, the neutralization 
of Western Europe. 

Four, we are attempting to coordinate 
with, not to bypass the United Nations, but 
we are making certain that the Soviet veto 
in the Security Council cannot prevent our 
action if we believe it to be necessary in our 
own best interests. 

Because of its broad application, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is certainly one of the most 
important matters laid before any American 
Congress in recent years. It is a tribute to 
our great President and to his Republican 
administration that he saw fit to request 
partnership with the Congress at this time 
instead of proceeding alone under a cloak of 
Executive secrecy. I am sure that the Con- 
gress will appreciate the confidence which 
has been placed in it and that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine will be adopted, at least in 
principle, at an early moment of this session, 
I promise to do my part toward assuring its 
passage. 


Proposed Visit of Marshall Tito to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent editorial, the Catholic Review, 
which is the official publication of the 
archdiocese of Baltimore, expressed the 
sentiments of many Americans concern- 
ing the proposed visit of Tito to this 
country by noting that the archcriminal 
of Belgrade would be an intolerable 
guest. Imyself have stated publicly that 
the thought of having Tito visit our free 
shores is extremely repugnant to me, 
and, therefore, I feel strongly that 
thoughtful discussions of the issue, such 
as the editorial in the Catholic Review, 
should be given wide distribution and 
much serious consideration. Toward 
this end, I ask unanimous consent that 
the item entitled “An Intolerable Guest” 
be printed in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD. 
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‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN INTOLERABLE GUEST 


Barring unforeseen circumstances, such as 
a change of heart by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Josef Broz Tito, archcriminal 
of Belgrade, will visit the United States 
some time in April. 

The reasoning behind such a visit is surely 
a shocking betrayal of all that we hold dear 
in this country—freedom and the dignity 
of man. It is said that Tito can help this 
country to understand the workings of in- 
ternational communism; that he knows 
what's going on in the Red satellites; that 
his visit might encourage other Commu- 
nists to defect from Moscow’s rule. All this 
reasoning is really beside the point. Such 
information is readily available from plenty 
of other sources if our Government cares 
to look for it. And defections from the 
Kremlin’s influence will continue, whether 
Tito gets here or not. Indeed, the excuses 
for the visit, as enumerated by Mr. Dulles 
and several responsible newspapers are in 
réality a lot of poppycock. 

If it is felt that a personal meeting be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Tito is ab- 
solutely necessary, why can’t if be made in 
the middle of the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans? 
Why should we have to welcome this bar- 
barian to these shores? Have we no longer 
any pride? Have we sunk so low that we 
will compromise with evil in order to gain 
evil’s favor? 

This country has had some strange inter- 
national dealings lately. It is known that 
our Government refused to allow Sir An- 
thony Eden to come here to patch up Anglo- 
American differences because our President 
had cultivated a personal dislike for the 
former British Premier as a result of the 
Suez misadventure. But at least 30 million 
Americans have more than a dislike of Yugo- 
slavia’s Tito. They know what he has done 
to their coreligionists in his country. They 
know what little freedom exists in Yugo- 
slavia; they know how much Tito detests 
religion; they know how much he stifles the 
yearning for freedom in the land he rules. 
And millions more Americans know that 
despite all the failings of the former British 
leader, he has a good record in the fight 
for freedom and justice. In stark contrast 
Tito’s only hallmark is murder and oppres- 
sion. How can two such personages be 
equated? 

There are some people who wonder why 
we should be so concerned about this visit; 
they claim we are taking only a negative 
attitude; they say there are many more 
important things to become excited about. 
That, of course, hits at the root of the prob- 
lem. People nowadays are so surrounded 
by doubledealing and a lack of morality, 
both in and out of Government, that they 
are willing to go to any lengths to serve 
narrow and selfish interests. Indeed, our 
Government appears less interested in what 
the people think than in what Marshal Tito 
thinks.- It is a sad commentary on the 
times. But it does explain why we have 
been so ineffectual in dealing with the Hun- 
garian and Middle East crises. We are rap- 
idly losing any moral standing we might 
have had in the eyes of millions of people 
who seek our friendship and understanding. 

The knowledge that Tito might impart to 
our Government is not worth the price we 
have to pay. And if we tacitly accept him 
in our land, we will also be accepting the 
trial and imprisonment of Cardinal Stepi- 
nac; we will be accepting the curbing of 
freedom, both religious and political, in 
Yugoslavia. In the eyes of many who suffer 
under the rule of Tito, we will be blessing 
his communistic oppression. 

It's not too late yet. Protesting may be 
® negative action, but it appears all that 
is left to decent-minded people. We cannot 
accept Tito at any price, 
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Tribute to Credit Union National 


Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER: WILEY 


oF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the Wisconsin State 
Journal of Wednesday, January 16, an 
excellent review of the progress of busi- 
ness and industry in the capital area of 
my State. 

Included in the special business and 
industry edition was a fine summary of 
the work of one of the many fine organi- 
zations having headquarters in Madison, 
a group which has drawn praise, interest, 
and affiliation throughout the world. I 
refer to the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. 

I have previously on the floor of the 
Senate pointed out what a tremendously 
constructive role- credit unions play in 
the economy of the United States. 

The 712 credit unions in my own State 
individually represent this movement at 
its very best, and it is most fitting that 
the beautiful city of Madison should be 
the world headquarters of the entire 
credit union movement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article from the Wisconsin State 
Journal recording another year of 
achievements by CUNA be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One THOUSAND Sıx HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX 
New Groups STARTED IN 1956—CUNA CELE- 
ERATES ANOTHER YEAR OF CREDIT UNION 
GAINS 
During the past year, 1,636 new credit 

unions started operations, bringing to 22,416 

the number of credit unions that look to 

Credit Union National Association (CUNA) 


in Madison as world headquarters for the 
movement, 

Filene House at 1617 Sherman Avenue, 
serves as an education and training center 
for worldwide credit union development, al- 
though actually CUNA, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, is chartered to take into membership 
only credit union groups in the Western 
Hemisphere, 

Three organizations occupy Filene House: 
Credit Union National Association, and its 


affiliates, CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, - 


and CUNA Supply Cooperative, 

Many Madisonians ask what the connection 
is between individual credit unions and 
CUNA and its affiliates. Roughly, it can be 
compared to the local, State, and National 
Government organization. In brief, here’s 
how it works: 

Each credit union is a separate, indepen- 
dent corporation, which operates under State 
provincial or Federal law. Each credit union 
is made up of a group of people who have 
some common bond of association, such as 
working for the same employer. These peo- 
ple save their money together and make 
loans to each other at low interest for good 
purposes. The members entirely own and 
run the credit union. 

Credit unions in an area, such as Madison, 
join together to form a chapter of credit 
unions. In Madison, there are 66 credit 
unions with about 23,000 members, which 
form the Madison Chapter of Credit Unions, 
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Linka Christensen, 4552 Winnequah Road, 
is president of the local chapter. 

The credit unions in the State of Wiscon- 
sin join together to form the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League, which has headquarters 
in Milwaukee. The league is a voluntary 
membership organization supported by dues 
of the credit unions that belong. Wisconsin 
has 712 credit unions, and 675 of them are 
members of the league. 

There are similar leagues of credit unions 
in all but three States in the United States, 
and all the provinces of Canada, plus Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and British Honduras. 
These 59 leagues of credit unions make up 
the Credit Union National Association. 
CUNA’s activities are financed by the dues 
each league pays, in proportion to its size. 

During 1956, credit unions in Dominica 
formed a league which plans to apply for 
membership in CUNA, and the Republic of 
Panama is about to form a league. Leagues 
of credit unions in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, the Fiji Islands, and in the Philip- 
pines have asked to join CUNA, if its mem- 
bership can be expanded into the other 
hemisphere. 

Who runs CUNA? 

The credit unions elect directors who run 
the individual leagues, which might be com- 
pared to State government. The individual 
leagues elect the 194 national directors of 
CUNA, which might be compared to the Con- 
gress. The executive committee of CUNA 
might be compared to the Cabinet in the 
National Government, except that it’s elect- 
ed, not appointed. 

The executive committee of CUNA hires a 

director, who in turn hires the 
CUNA staff which carries out the credit 
union program at Filene House. CUNA'’s 
managing director is H. B. Yates, formerly of 
Dallas, Tex., who lives at the Loraine Hotel, 
J. Orrin Shipe, 434 South Owen Drive, is as- 
sistant managing director. 

One of the major functions of CUNA Is the 
provision of educational materials for credit 
union and the training of credit union 
leaders, 

Each summer, at the university, a school 
for credit union personnel is conducted, with 
the assistance of CUNA. 

New this year was the first CUNA-spon- 
sored training session for education special- 
ists, in adult education techniques at the 
Loraine Hotel, December 10-14. 

Help in organizing new credit unions is 
a basic service of CUNA, as is assistance in 
improving the operations of credit unions. 

Every person who handles money in a 
credit union must, by law, be insured by a 
bonding company. To assist credit unions 
to obtain the proper type of bond at the low- 
est cost, CUNA operates a bonding service. 
The bonding service also does research, and 
pioneered in the development of a- bond 
which insures 100 percent of the assets of a 
credit union up to $1 million. At the end 
of 1956, 15,750 credit unions throughout the 
United States and Canada were bonded 
through CUNA. 

Other insurance services available through 
CUNA are automobile insurance and group 
accident insurance for credit union officials. 

A legislative department at CUNA main- 
tains a library of credit-union laws, both 
national and local, from all parts of the 
world; helps to draft credit-union laws, does 
research in the field, and asissts credit unions 
in obtaining credit-union laws and amend- 
ments. 

The public relations department provides 
public information on credit unions. 

Perhaps most interesting CUNA activity to 
Madisoniaps is the world extension depart- 
ment which draws visitors from the far cor- 
ners of the earth to the Sherman Ayenue 
office. 

During 1956, CUNA welcomed over 50 vis- 
itors from other countries to Filene House, 
who came to study credit unions, 
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They came from such far off places as Iran, 
the Philippines,. British West Indies, Ger- 
many, India, Turkey, Indonesia, Sarawak, 
Sweden, Thailand, the Netherlands, French 
West Africa, Vietnam, Italy, and Malaya. 

The United States International Coopera- 
tion Administration sends a number of tech- 
nical assistants to CUNA from other coun- 
tries, and the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations routes all its 
Specialists im economics from overseas to 
Filene House for credit-union study. A sim- 
ilar arrangement with the International 
Labor Office brings others here. 
`“ Most extensive training, however, is pro- 
vided by CUNA for native credit-union work- 
ers who will go back to their own countries 
to guide the development of credit unions 
there. s 

During the year Madison was host to three 
credit-union men under the program, from 
Jamaica, the Island of Dominica, and British 
Honduras. 

Of course, few people abroad get the chance 
to come to Madison for credit-union train- 
ing, and therefore CUNA's world extension 
department conducts education by mail as a 
continuing practice. As a result, 13 credit 
unions were by correspondence 
during 1956 in the African Gold Coast, Au- 
stralia, Guatemala, India, New Zealand, Ni- 
geria, East Pakistan, Surinam, Venezuela, and 
Mexico. 

Highlight of the year's activities in over- 
seas credit-union work was the formation 
in December of a British West Indies Federa- 
tion of Credit Unions, by 385 credit unions 
in the British Caribbean area. The federa- 
tion resulted from a credit-union seminar 
sponsored by CUNA and directed by Olaf H. 
Spetland, 1119 Merrill Springs Road, in 
Kingston, Jamaica, December 7-12. Govern- 
ment observers from 5 countries and the 
Interrmational Cooperative Alliance partici- 
pated in the 9-country conference. 

In 1956 CUNA opened an office in Lima, 
Peru, and added a Latin-American repre- 
sentative, Dr. Jose Arroyo Riestra, who is 
helping the South American people form 
credit unions. He works closely with the 
Madison office. During the year, eight 
Peruvian credit unions were started. The 
other major credit union growth in South 
America is in Chile, where 85 credit unions 
operate. 

CUNA’s world extension department has 
credit-union lMterature in eight foreign lan- 
guages: Spanish, German, French, Dutch, 
Korean, Ukrainian, Norwegian, and Fijian. 

As part of its program to foster world 
understanding, CUNA sponsors a European 
tour each summer, specially designed so 
credit-union members can meet and visit 
with credit-union and cooperative leaders 
in other countries. Madison will be repre- 
sented at next summer’s International Co- 
Operative Alliance Congress in Stockholm 
with a CUNA delegate. 

CUNA now has 57 employees, and a pay- 
roil for 1956 of $161,004. 

In the Yahara Riyer side of Filene House, 
the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society con- 
tinues its pace-setting record as one of the 
fastest growing life insurance companies in 
the country. 

This credit union life insurance company 
was organized in 1935, primarily to provide 
credit unions insurance on the lives of their 
borrowing members to the amount of their 
loan balances, so that deceased or perma- 
nently disabled credit-union members need 
not leave debts for others to pay. The com- 
pany also provides another group policy 
which matches credit-union savings with 
life insurance. CUNA Mutual also provides 
individual credit-union members life insur- 
ance by mail. 

During the past year Insurance protection 
provided by CUNA Mutual increased from 
Just over 82,300,000,000 to an estimated 
$2,950,000,000 (reports on December insur- 
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ance are still coming in). An official esti- 
mate places the number of credit-union 
members whose lives are now insured at 
4,773,000. About 20,000 of these are indi- 
vidual policyholders. The rest are members 
of credit unions that are policyholders. 

CUNA Mutual has policyholders in every 
State of the United States, Alaska, Canal 
Zone, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, every province of Can- 
ada, British Guiana, Barbados, Dominican 
West Indies, and Jamaica. 

Directors of CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, elected by the policyholders, choose the 
managing director of CUNA Mutual, who in 
turn employs the insurance company staff. 
CUNA Mutual now has 121 employes, with 
an annual payroll of $447,296 at the end of 
1956. s 

During 1956 the management of CUNA 
Mutual was reorganized to better meet the 
opportunities offered by the growth of the 
credit union movement, and the resulting 
growth of CUNA Mutual. 

C. F. Eikel, Jr., 4434 Rolla Lane, was named 
managing director and executive vice presi- 
dent. Other principal appointments were 
O. H. Edgerton, 4314 Critchell Terrace, gen- 
eral manager; T. B, Benson, 3713 Council 
Circle, comptroller and assistant general 
manager; M. F. Gregory, 5210 Whitcomb 
Drive, director policyholder relations; J. A. 
Colby, 605 Toepfer Avenue, director field 
operations. 

Gurden P. Farr, of Detroit, Mich., is presi- 
dent of CUNA Mutual. 

The third corporation having headquarters 
at Pilene House is CUNA Supply Cooperative, 
which provides all the office, bookkeeping, 
and advertising materials credit unions need. 
CUNA Supply has an office in Canada to 
handle orders from that country, but credit 
unions in the United States and other coun- 
tries order from Madison. 

Sales volume during 1956 was $810,478, an 
increase of 20 percent over the previous year. 

The business is owned by the credit union 
leagues on a cooperative basis. 

CUNA Supply Cooperative began fn 1921. 
At that time there were only 200 credit 
unions in the United States, with almost as 
many sets of bookkeeping systems and forms. 
Equipping a new credit union was expensive, 
and time consuming. The Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau, forerunner of 
CUNA, therefore set up a supply department 
to provide credit unions with uniform low 
cost supplies, 

By the time CUNA was organized and had 
moved into its offices on Gilman Street in 
1935, the printing and distribution of credit 
union supplies had grown to a sizable busi- 
ness. March 17, 1936, the business in- 

ated as a cooperative under W. nsin 
law, Since then, CUNA Supply Cooperative 
has grown with the credit union movement. 
It now employs 41 people in Madison, and 
had a payroll of $191,295 in 1956. 

H. B. Yates is managing director of CUNA 
Supply Cooperative, J. Orrin Shipe is assist- 
ant managing director and Bert Beales, 4663 
Tonyawatha Terrace, is manager. W. S. Bu- 
chanan, 4202 Mineral Point Road, is assistant 
manager. 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, 1957, marks the 39th anniversary 
of Ukrainian independence. 
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Earlier this month, I introduced a res- 
olution in Congress asking that every 
January 22 be proclaimed a national hol- 
iday in commemoration of the struggles 
of these people to overcome the bonds of 
terror and subjugation. 

The loss of independence and nation- 
alism in Ukrainia is an outstanding ex- 
ample of Bolshevik imperialism, since 
this tiny country was one of the first to 
lose its identity under the spreading yoke 
of the Russian Communists. 

Because Ukrainia is an old and natural 
ally of the United States, a national 
recognition of this alliance on our part 
will serve to strengthen the ties between 
our two countries and reassert our ab- 
horrance of Communist colonialism, 
tyranny, and murder. 

Some towns and cities in the United 
States today pay fitting tribute to the 
independence of Ukrainia, which was 
violated by her Russian neighbors before 
the people of the Ukraine were even given 
a chance to taste liberty and freedom of 
thought. Such a city is New Haven, 
Conn., which once again will fly the blue 
and gold colors of the republic of Ukra- 
inia over the city hall on Tuesday in 
memory of the 1918 declaration. 

Every revolt and uprising against in- 
ternational communism has been strong- 
ly supported by Ukrainia. In the recent 
revolt in Hungary, Ukrainian officers and 
men in the Red Army joined Hungarian 
patriots in Budapest in the fight against 
the common enemy of communism. 

It is the Ukrainians and the Hun- 
garians and the Poles behind the Iron 
Curtain who symbolize the hopes and as- 
pirations for freedom. We, who enjoy 
the fruits of liberty in the United States 
as a result of the struggles of our Found- 
ing Fathers, would do well to take every 
advantage of offering moral, spiritual, 
and material support to these subjugated 
people, who, against overwhelming ad- 
versity, still keep alive the spirit of 
decency, humanity, and independence, 


The Eisenhower Budget for 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral budget that President Eisenhower 
sent to the Hill at the beginning of the 
85th Congress is twice the size of a Sears, 
Roebuck catalog. Actually it weighs 6 
pounds, 4 ounces, measures 9 inches by 
11% inches by 24 inches, and contains 
1,521 pages. It lists thousands of differ- 
ent budget items. The overall expend- 
iture called for is $71.8 billion—$3 billion 
more than the 1957 budget. 

To analyze, condense, and summarize 
such a budget is a real task. It is a task 
that must be done, however, if a Member 
of the House of Representatives is to act 
intelligently upon the legislation that 
comes before him. 

When the budget is analyzed and sum- 
marized, it can be condensed into six 
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overall general budget items. These six 
items are as follows: 


[In billions} 


For 1957 | For 1958 


National defense_...-...--- 


As one can see, the budget’ called for 
by President Eisenhower for the year 
ending June 30, 1958, is $3 billion more 
than for the year ending June 30, 1957. 
It almost equals the last Truman budget 
_which was a war budget. - 
AN INFLATIONARY BUDGET 


Mr. Speaker, on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s plea in his state of the Union mes- 
sage for “self discipline in spending” 
and his advice to the American people 
to “spend less and save more to provide 
investment capital” in order to head off 
inflation, the President has asked in this 
budget message for the fattest peace- 
time budget in all history. 

The budget request is loaded with non- 
essential spending items. ‘They are as 
follows: 

First. Huge farm subsidies—$1 billion 
increase over the past year. 

Second. An increased foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

Third. An increased military-spend- 
ing program. 

Fourth. Twenty-seven thousand new 
jobs in nonmilitary agencies. 

Fifth. Greatly increased welfare 


spending. J 

Sixth. Huge expenditures for public 
works. 

The President's budget request for the 
year ending June 30, 1958, totals $3 
billion more than the 1957 budget and 
$7 billion more than the 1955 budget. 
There is no possibility of a tax cut for 
the American taxpayer until the fol- 
lowing steps are taken: 

(a) Adopt the Hoover recommenda- 
tions, which would save over $5 billion 
per year. 

(b) Stop trying to bolster up the 
world—38 countries at a yearly cost of 
about $5 billion. 

(c) Reduce the 2,400,000 civilian pay- 
roll now costing $10.2 billion yearly, in- 
stead of adding the 27,000 more that the 
new budget calls for. > 

(d) Postpone the building of gigantic 
dams to irrigate desert acres, to grow 
surplus crops for the Government to buy 
and store. These improvements, cost- 
ing all told several billion dollars, can 
wait until we need the crops these desert 
acres are to grow. 

(e) Eliminate the spenders surround- 
ing the President and giye him more 
advisers of Secretary Humphrey’s type 
and caliber. 

THE EISENHOWER FINANCIAL RECORD = 

Mr. Speaker, the following table gives 
the total receipts and expenditures in 


billions for the years ending on June 
30, as follows: 
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1954 25 
$64.8 ($64.6 [$00.4 ($48.1 |$70. 6 
74.0 | 67.7 


Receipts... 1$73.6 
Expenditures... 4.5 | 6.4 | 69.0 | 171.8 
3 Estimated. 


Note:—Figures taken from Facts and Figures, Pub- 
lished by thè Tax Foundation. 


The above table shows that our bal- 
anced budgets for 1956, 1957, and 1958 
are entirely due to increased receipts, 
not reduced expenditures. It also shows 
that the increased receipts of these 3. 
years have encouraged increase expend- 
itures for these 3 years. With a na- 
tional debt of $270 billion we should be 
reducing our debt instead of increasing 
our expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Jan- 
uary 17, 1957, tells the story much better 
than I can, therefore, I include it as a 
part of my remarks for the edification of 
my colleagues: 

THEY WANT MORE 


President Eisenhower's budget, trans- 
mitted to Congress yesterday, calls for the 
spending of 71 billion, 870 million dollars in 
the 1958 fiscal year starting July 1. 

Only once since World War Il—in the 1953 
fiscal year when military spending on the 
Korean war reached its peak—have Federal 
expenditures mounted so high. In fact, the 
President proposes to spend through this 
budget 73 cents for every dollar that went 
out of the Treasury in the 1945 fiscal year, 
which marked the peak of World War II 
spending. 

A variety of specious excuses are offered 
for this unparalleled peacetime spending— 
the dangerous adventure in the Near East, 
an unsound Federal school subsidy, to cite 
principal examples, foreign and domestic— 
but the key to this budget can be found in 
the fact that Federal revenues are also esti- 
mated at an all-time high, 3 billions greater 
than during the present fiscal.year. 

Tax cuts are rejected as unthinkable. The 
national debt is at record height. Any pru- 
dent householder, when his income increases, 
pays any debts he may owe. The Federal 
Government, more prosperous than ever be- 
fore, thinks only of spending and more 
spending. 

Defense spending is supposed to be sac- 
rosanct. Yet surely when the emphasis on 
defense is shifted by rapid technological 
changes, some of the former expenditures 
in this field should be considered nonessen- 
tial. Not so in the Eisenhower budget. The 
President emphasized our increased reliance 
upon guided missiles, but will allow no real 
reduction in the size of the Army. 

Appropriations to the Air Force, which is 
cutting down on planes and shifting to mis- 
siles, are increased by $600 million. Appro- 
priations to the Navy are to go up by $600 
million also, and those to the Army by 
$500 million. Plainly the so-called unifica- 
tion of the forces has failed to achieve the 
expected savings. If one service gets more, 
all get more. 

“Progress toward greater equality of op- 
portunity for all our people,” said Mr. Eisen- 
hower in his budget message, “as well as 
toward a balanced development and conser- 
vation of our natural resources, must go 
forward. Emphasis must continue upon pro- 
moting, through private enterprise, the de- 
velopment and productivity on our econ- 
omy.” 

In fact, appropriations for virtually every 
domestic function of the Government are 
to be increased. Mr. Eisenhower's theory, 
it appears, is that private enterprise is pro- 
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moted when he takes your money and spends 
it for you. 

This is a dangerous budget. It is danger- 
ous because it seeks to project this Nation 
into more and more foolish activities abroad. 
It is dangerous because it seeks the Fed- 
eral Government's intrusion in domestic ac- 
tivities with which it should not be con- 
cerned. But it is most dangerous because 
it assumes that prosperity—or inflation 
will continue forever, and that the day will 
never arrive when our national survival will 
depend on the resources that we are squan- 
dering instead of husbanding. 

America cannot support and defend the 
whole world. But it can go broke and lose 
its own freedom trying. 


No Protection Offered For United States 
Fishery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23,1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, our United 
States fishing industry could be in great 
jeopardy if the 12-mile limit jurisdiction 
under international law, as supported by 
certain foreign nations, supplants juris- 
diction under the historic rights doctrine. 

The following excerpt from the Janu- 
ary 3, 1957, issue of the Fishermen’s News 
points up this danger. I urge all Mem- 
bers to read carefully this thoughtful ar- 
ticle by George Johansen, secretary- 
treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union. 


No PROTECTION OFFERED FoR UNITED STATES 
FISHERY 


(By George Johansen, secretary-treasurer, 
Alaska Fishermen's Union) 


The International Law Commission has 
given considerable time and study to the 
problem of offshore fisheries and has ad- 
vanced a number of proposals dealing with 
this issue. The proposals would eventually 
establish an international law for fishing, 
to which all nations would adhere. 

Any nation would have the right to fish 
up to the legal territorial limit provided for 
by the coastal state involved. Such nations 
that participated in the coastal fisheries of 
another nation would have certain responsi- 
bilities in regard to conservation. In case 
of disputes, such are to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. 

In the opinion of the Alaska Fishermen's 
Union, the proposals do not protect Ameri- 
can fishery resources. We can see consider- 
able difficulties in obtaining the kind of 
cooperation we need in order to have effec- 
tive conservation, and in case of arbitration, 
there would be cases for discussion of vital 
interest to the United States at times when 
the United States was not even represented 
on the arbitration board. 

To further complicate an already difficult 
situation, Canada has recently taken the 
lead in proposing a 12-mile territorial limit. 
This is particularly unfortunate for several 
reasons: The United States has always taken 
pride in the good relationship which has 
existed between our two nations. 

We have pointed with pride to the various 
treaties now in effect between us. It has 
been our contention in the past and is our 
position now that fishery problems can best 
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be solted by individual agreements between 
nations. 

This is sa, because both the cost and the 
necessity of conservation are more fully 
realized. Also, the individual take of fish 
for each.country can be determined more 
accurately. 

Altogether, these treaties between the 
United States and Canada have been an out- 
standing success in the solution of fishery 
matters, and have provided a better way for 
the handling of fishery resources, than have 
the proposals from the International Law 
Commission, 


UNITED STATES ASKS ABSTENTION 


In order to have some protection under 
the present International Law Commission 
proposal, the United States has insisted on 
haying the abstention principle inserted in 
those proposals. The abstention principle 
would preserve the rights of coastal States 
which have sacrificed in the past to make 
conservation effective and fruitful in the 
future. 

The Alaska Fishermen's Union was sur- 
prised and somewhat disappointed by the 
action of Canada, because to our knowledge 
this was the first time our two Nations did 
not work together on international fishery 
matters, nor was the United States con- 
sulted by Canada prior to their making the 
proposal on the 12-mile limit. 

If the proposal goes through in its present 
form, Canada, as well as the United States, 
must suffer the consequences because it is 
very unlikely that any consideration will be 
given to the abstention principle in the face 
of a universal 12-mile territorial limit. 

This could also lead to a disruption of the 
friendly relationship we have had in the past, 
and make possible that attempts of re- 
tallatory measures would be taken. 


ASK FOR JOINT ACTION 


We believe that the best interests of Can- 
ada and the United States require further 
discussions and a meeting of minds so that 
we will take joint action for the benefit 
of both Nations at the World Conference 
which has been called by the United Nations 
and will be held early in 1958 for the pur- 
pose of final action on this matter, 

We further believe that the common sense 
and good judgment which our two Nations 
have displayed in the past will reassert itself 
in the future, and that we will proceed to- 
gether on a basis of mutual understanding to 
protect the fishing industry which is so im- 
portant to both our countries. 


Poland Could Be a Bridge Between United 
States and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Edwin A. Lahey, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Chicago Daily News, and 
a reporter who has earned a great re- 
spect for his factual reporting and 
straight thinking, recently spent some 
time in Poland. 

One of his news articles presents to 
the American people an insight into the 
thinking of the Polish people which I 
feel is well worth noting. 

Mr. Lahey’s article is as follows: 

(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

Warsaw.—The only thing warm in Poland 
is the people. 
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They make up for the physicla inconyen- 
lence of a winter visit to Warsaw. 

The word “Amerikanski” opens a Pole’s 
heart and brings a lusty grin to his frost- 
bitten kisser. 

The warm response to this magic word is 
the one indelible impression you have after 
some weeks in this town. 

Such a deep reservoir of popular Polish 
friendship for the United States would seem 
to offer a solid foundation for bridgebuild- 
ing by the politicians whose job it is to 
loosen the tensions of the world. 

Poland, in short, offers possibilities as a 
halfway house where, if an honest method 
of coexistence is possible, it could be found 
by the two nervous custodians of the hydro. 
gen bomb—the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

This. nation of 27,500,000 individualists, 
with a permanent imprint of hobnailed boots 
enemy boots on its soil, has tenuous emo- 
tional links with the United States. But by 
reason of geography, it also has some real 
economic and political links with the Soviet 
Union. 

The friendliness of the Poles toward the 
United States is not the fruit of any work 
by American politicians. 

It springs from the fact that Poland has 
6 million sons, daughters, and grandchildren 
in the United States. 

There has been constant communication 
between the people in the two countries, 
even when the Communist attempts to make 
communication difficult were at their height. 

Poles also face westward by reason of cul- 
tural tradition and their Roman Catholic 
faith. 

Culturally, the Poles had reached a fine 
peak when their present overlords, the Rus- 
sians, were still hitching one another to 
droshkies. 

How best can the United States capitalize 
on this good will of the people of Poland, 
the most important of the Soviet Union's 
satellites, to expand it and build on it toward 
peace? 

The difficulty is that you don’t deal directly 
with the Polish people. 

These 27,500,000 Poles, unshakably Cath- 
Olic, nationalistic, and anti-Russian, are 
nevertheless ruled by a Polish Communist 
Party with 1,500,000 members. 

The new leader of that party, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, is currently a hero to his country- 
men because he seems to have won a small 
degree of natioanl integrity and independ- 
ence from the Kremlin as the result of the 
October revolution, which was bloodless, un- 
like Hungary's. 

But whether the West likes it or not, Po- 
land is inextricably tied to the Soviet Union 
by the hard fact of geography. 

Poland is Russia’s buffer against Germany, 
and the slightest official gesture as anti- 
Soviet would bring another partition of Po 
land as quickly as the Russians could warm 
up their tanks. 

Because of this delicate relationship, Po- 
lish Government officials these past several 
weeks have had the twitches every time 
some Western European or American news- 
paperman has suggested in his copy that 
Poland was seething with anti-Soviet feeling. 

It is probable that the United States could 
best capitalize on its store of popular friend- 
ship here by treating the Poles as people, 
rather than an important pawn in the giobal 
game of limiting Soviet influence. 

It is a time-honored custom for our new 
friends to solemnize the relationship at the 
United States Treasury. 

Poland needs a lot of things. 

Grain and fats will probably be in short 
supply before the next harvest. 

The nation could use new machinery for 
coal mining. It already has a production of 
100 million tons per year with inadequate 
equipment, and coal is ready money all over 
the world today. 

The Poles would welcome assistance in the 
exploitation of vast sulfur deposits only 
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recently discovered. Also they would like to 
improve their civil aviation with something 
other than Russian equipment. 

The question will soon be kicking around 
Congress and the White House: What help 
can be given to the Poles without obviously 
strengthening a Communist leadership that 
is firmly committed to Soviet friendship? 

Whatever our Government officials in their 
wisdom decide to give or loan Poland, it will 
be a prudent investment only insofar as it 
can be tied directly to the welfare of the 
Polish people themselves, and not to an 
economy which tn the past has been ex- 
ploited for the benefit of Russia, 


United Nations Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23,.1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently I have expressed hope that 
our Government will take the lead in 
seeking to establish a permanent United 
Nations police force. In this connec- 
tion, under leave to extend my remarks 
I include an article from the Washington 
Post of January 22, 1957, by Marquis 
Childs entitled “U. N. Fate Depends on 
Police Force”: 

U. N. Fate DEPENDS ON POLICE Force 
(By Marquis Childs) 

What happens ín the turbulent dispute in 
the United Nations over the Middle East may 
determine for a very long time the course of 
history. = 

It could mean the difference between a 
world evolving toward peaceful means of 
settling disputes and the final blackout of 
all hope for the U. N. as an effective organ- 
ization for maintaining the security of na- 
tions and preventing war. 

So much has happened since the attack on 
Egypt last October that what is at stake here 
is little understood. But if the emergency 
U. N. troops now policing the cease-fire in 
Egypt can be kept in being and their task 
extended to patroling the borders between 
Egypt and Israel, and perhaps even between 
Israel and her other Arab neighbors, then an 
order-keeping force under the U. N. isa 
real possibility. 

If, on the other hand, this force disinte- 
grates, the prospect is not merely for a re- 
newal of all the old tensions with the 
likelihood of another conflict, but the futility 
of a U. N. peace-supervising force will have 
been demonstrated. 

In those perilous days at the beginning 
of November when a full-scale war threatened 
to grow out of the Suez attack, Lester Pear- 
son, Minister of External Affairs for Canada 
and head of Canada's U. N. delegation, put 
in a hastily drawn resolution calling for cre- 
ation of the emergency force to stop the 
shooting. He sent it up to Dag Hammar- 
skjold, U. N. Secretary General. . Hammar- 
skjold's scribbled reply was, “I don't think 
it will work. But we have to try it.” 

In a night-long session, the Assembly ap- 
proved the resolution. Working around the 
clock 48 hours, Hammarskjold and two of 
his chief assistants, Ralph Bunche and An- 
drew Cordier, with dedicated members of the 
U. N. Secretariat, laid the technical and ad- 
ministrative base for the force. 

At 3 a. m. on the third day a telephone 
call was put through to Gen. E. L. M. Burns, 
commanding the U. N. truce team on the 
Egypt-Israel border, The startled general 
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was told that he was now commander of 
the United Nations Emergency Force. Hast- 
ily, from those nations offering units, the 
force was assembled. 

“It worked,” Pearson says today. “That is 
the important thing—that for the first time 
such a force was effective. If it can be kept 
in being and its usefulness further demon- 
strated, I believe we have made a start. 

“The old concept was of an army that 
would fight to put down an aggressor. What 
we can foresee today is a constabulary. It 
would be made up of units pledged by indi- 
vidual nations, not the great powers, and 
ready to answer the call of the Secretary 
General on the yote of the General Assem- 
bly.” 

Buch a force, if it had been immediately 
available, might have averted the tragedy of 
Hungary, Pearson believes. Flown to Hun- 
gary, the U. N. troops would have been sta- 
tioned on the borders. The invading Rus- 
sian divisions would have had to mow them 
down and Pearson thinks they would have 
stopped short of that. 

“After all, the London bobby on his beat 
doesn't even carry a gun,” Pearson points out. 
“He keeps the peace by the moral authority 
he exercises as the representative of law and 
order. I believe a peace-supervising force 
wearing U. N. uniforms can eventually have 
the same kind of authority where danger 
threatens.” 

Although he will not discuss it, Pearson 
has played & leading part in trying to unite 
the Western nations behind a compromise 
solution of the current Middle East crisis. 
Israel would not be forced to move back 
to the old boundaries without assurance 
that the U. N. emergency force would move 
into such disputed areas as the Gaza Strip 
and the Gulf of Aqaba to keep order. 

The UNEF troops might have to do pa- 
trol duty for a year or more to insure peace 
in the area. As further proof of the prac- 
ticality of a peace-supervision force, this 
would greatly advance the concept of a per- 
manent U. N. constabulary. 


Relief for Small Breweries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS 


C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


: Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
inserted in the hopper a bill designed to 
aid small business and discourage con- 
tinued concentration in the brewing in- 
dustry. 

As you probably know, the brewing in- 
dustry is in dire straits as a result of a 
disproportionate tax load. The small 
brewers, in addition to a staggering tax 
assessment, are also beset with the prob- 
lem of competing against huge combines 
that threaten to engulf the lesser opera- 
tors. My bill, in essence, would lower 
the tax rate temporarily to allow brew- 
ers to take a breathing spell in the battle 
for economic survival. Tax relief would 
be on a graduated scale, applying only 
to the first 100,000 barrels produced each 
year, commencing July 1, 1957. The 
prevailing rate of $9 per barrel would be 
reduced to $7 per barrel. On the fol- 
lowing year, the tax rate on the first 
100,000 barrels would be reduced even 
further. 
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The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy, and never was it more apropos 
than in the brewing industry today. 
While I certainly feel that the brewing 
industry should pay their share of the 
taxes, I do not feel they have been equi- 
tably treated in recent years. A common 
fallacy existing today is that-certain in- 
dustries such as the breweries and cig- 
arette manufacturers can absorb any 
amount of tax load and remain a healthy, 
vital industry employing thousands of 
skilled workers, This idea, aided and 
abetted by those who are morally op- 
posed to the sale or distribution of the 
aforementioned commodities, has done a 
great deal of damage to the American 
economy. I hope Congress will realize 
that it is on the brink of destroying the 
goose that lays the golden revenue egg 
and take appropriate action in the very 
near future. 


2. The U. S. S. “Mississippi” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gallant defender of American sover- 
eignty, the U. S. S. Mississippi, has been 
retired from duty and sold for scrap. 

This information, carried on the wire 
services last year provoked various emo- 
tions throughout the Nation, but per- 
haps one of the finest expressions of love 
for the valiant ship was voiced by Mr. 
Eugene B. Smith, editor of the Jonesboro 
(Ark.) Daily Sun, who had served during 
the last war aboard the “Ole Miss.” 
Writing in a column headed “Off the 
Beaten Path,” Mr. Smith remembered 
the glorious days of the U. S. S. Misssis- 
sippi in the Pacific. The article was so 
very fine that I called it to the attention 
of Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, who responded immediately 
with a letter of appreciation for the fine 
article by Mr. Smith and sending me a 
statement of the Mississippi and the 
tradition she helped to create. Admiral 
Burke's statement and the article written 
by Mr. Smith represent the regard and 
affection in which our ships are held by 
the officers and men. But greater still, 
these articles reveal the true cause of 
our strength—America’s devoted citizen- 
ship; such as the civilian turned seaman 
like Mr. Eugene Smith, and the dedicated 
Navy career-officer, Adm. Arleigh Burke. 
eects Burke says this of the “Mighty 

iss”; 

When the U. S.-S. Mississippi slid down 
the ways on December 18, 1917, she was the 
most powerful ship afloat. She was as much 
a symbol of America’s technological progress 
and preparedness as the Nautilus is today. 
Like today’s newest ships of the line, the 
Mississippi carried the latest equipment 
available and the most modern weapons 
scientists were able to devise. The sleek 
dreadnought was ready for duty anywhere on 
the earth's surface—wherever the United 
States interests might require her formi- 
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dable presence. The Mighty Missy re- 
mained on active duty for 39 years, serving 
honorably in 2 world wars. 

During her final tour, the Mississippi was 
converted into an experimental ship—de- 
signed to test the newest weapons in the 
Navy's growing arsenal. Many of the guided 
missiles and other potent weapons, which 
make our Navy the most powerful in the 
world, first saw the light of day from the 
decks of the Mississippi. When she went into 
retirement last year, the Mississippi lejt 
strong the potent progeny—the guided mis- 
sile ships now in the fleet—which provide a 
major part of our Navy’s striking power. 

The proud history of the U. S. S. Mississippi 
covers an era when the battleship was the 
supreme source of naval striking power. 
Today this source is the fast attack carrier— 
the new symbol of the Navy’s ability to con- 
trol the seas, Carriers like the Forrestal and 
Saratoga symbolize the Navy of the future 
and they are powerful examples of the Navy's 
determination to maintain the most effective 
combat service in the world. Supremacy on 
the seas is more important today than it was 
during the days of the Mississippi. The key 
to our sea supremacy now and in the future 
will depend in large measure on the effective- 
ness of ocean airpower, 

Traditionally, our Navy improvises, mod- 
ernizes, converts, and extracts every year of 
economical service out of its ships. .This was 
done to the Mississippi, where every dollar in- 
vested was returned a hundredfold when the 
chips were down. It is being done today, and 
our present plans are in complete regard for 
the capacity of our economy to support those 
plans. The Mississippi's long history of hon- 
orable service will be duplicated by ships 
sliding down the ways today. 

The accomplishments of the U. S. S. Mis- 
sissippi, in war and in peace, are refiected 
in the aims and activities of today's Navy. 
As a battleship in peacetime, she was in 
the forefront among the ships of the fleet in 
maintaining the highest standards of the 
naval service. In wartime, she met every 
challenge with confidence and determina- 
tion and her war records are a splendid 
tribute to the versatility and power of the 
greatest Navy in the world. These high 
standards are the standards of today's Navy, 
which is the most versatile and mobile strik- 
ing force at our Nation's disposal. 

It is upon this readiness of the Navy to 
meet all situations that the success of the 
free-world coalition depends. It is upon 
the ability of the Navy to adapt, modify, and 
convert that our Nation’s. security rests. 
Our Navy of today is in the midst of tech- 
nological changes which will have a pro- 
found effect on our fleet. New innovations— 
nuclear power, guided missiles, supersonic 
aircraft, nuclear weapons—are well under- 
way. They are indications of the Navy of 
the future—a Navy possessing tremendous 
power, range, and mobility. 

The glorious traditions established by the 
Mississippi will live on in this new Navy. 
Her spirit is the spirit of the men of the 
Navy today. These men are making remark- 
able contributions with an enthusiasm com- 
parable to that of the thousands of Ameri- 
cans who served aboard the U. S. 8. Mis- 
sissippi during her 39 years of active service. 
Physically, her steel will be remolded to 
become a part of the modern ships of the 
new Navy. But it is in the hearts and 
minds of the men of the United States Navy 
that the wonderful spirit and proud tradi- 
tion of the U. S. 8. Mississippi will live for- 
ever. 


Mr. Smith’s column reads as follows: 
Orr THE BEATEN PATH í 


If you see a crepe on'a door on Ethel Street 
this weekend, you'll know we're in mourn- 
ing. Even after the Navy announced a couple 
of months ago that it was going to scrap the 
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battleship Misstssippi, we thought something 
would come along to change their minds. 

In years gone by efforts had been made to 
end the career of the Mighty Miss, but always 
she had survived, and each time came back 
to make those who opposed her eat their 
words. 

But now Bethlehem Steel has bought the 
gallant gal for scrap. They're going to use 
cutting torches to do what enemy bombs, 
guns, torpedoes, kamikazes—even two vicious 
internal explosions, had failed to do. 

We saw smoke rolling from its mighty 
turret 2 after a fiareback in the center gun 
had set off an explosion and flash fire. Only 
the daring heroism of men who loved the 
ship more than their lives kept her from 
being blown out of the water. Forty-one of 
them died in turret 2 that morning of the 
Makin-Tarawa landing. 

Enemy guns spattered her decks with 
water—but never hit her—at Kwajelein, 
again near Rabaul, and at Okinawa, 
kamikazes missed her narrowly at Leyte, but 
hit her amidship at Lingayen leaving 28 
dead, and again at Okinawa, killing only the 
chaplain, but wounding others. 

But she was never put out of action, Even 
As turret 2 burned, the after turrets con- 
tinued to shell the enemy. Repairs were 
made under almost constant attack in 
Lingayen Gulf after the plane and 2 bombs 
ripped off 2 gun mounts and left a gaping 
hole in her side. And the Okinawa damage 
wasn't repaired until 
island was secured and the Navy's assign- 
ment completed. 

There were great days aboard, too—that 
October night in 1944 when she steamed at 
the head of the column as flagship of the 
fleet that sunk a big part of the Jap Navy 
in a surface battle; like the time up off Kiska 
when the band began playing “California, 
Here I Come,” after many months at sea, 
and blaring out “Dixie” as she steamed 
triumphantly into Tokyo Bay for the sur- 
render of the Japanese. 

But now American industry, the world's 
most powerful weapon, is going to cut her to 
shreds with torches. They can scrap the 
metal, but they can never kill the spirit of 
the U. S. S. Mississippi. One of these days 
a new and mightier Mississippi will be built 
to continue the tradition of the 3 ships 
that have borne her name. Like the South, 
she shall rise again. 


The Late Honorable J. Percy Priest 
SPEECH 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a resolution adopted by the Tennessee 
Nurses’ Association expressing sympathy 
and condolence to the family of the late 
Congressman J. Percy PRIEST and re- 
questing that the resolution be made a 
part of the RECORD: 

TRIBUTE TO MR, PRIEST 
RESOLUTION 

The members of the Tennessee Nurses’ 
Association, now in convention assembled; 
wish to pay tribute to the late Hon. J. PERCY 
Prrest, Congressman from the Fifth District 
of the State of Tennessee and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Health and Welfare 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

In his death the nursing profession 
throughout the entire country has lost a 


fecks later, after the - 


-ing such procedure. 
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sympathetic and und friend whose 
knowledge of the health needs of the Ameri- 
can people was profound. 

His untiring efforts in behalf of health 
and welfare legislation most recently culmi- 
nated in passage of Public Law 911, which 
especially enables nurses to increase their 
contribution to the health of the Nation. 

VIOLET M. CROOK, R. N., 

President, Tennessee Nurses’ Association, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., October 18, 1956. 


The Katyn Massacre and the Warsaw 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ION. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Julius Epstein, who has written many 
articles on the Katyn Forest massacre, 
contributed two articles in the Zgoda 
on December 26 and 27, 1956. In these 
articles he told of his interview with Dr. 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the Warsaw Communist 
regime. These articles are very interest- 
ing in view of the investigation by the 
Select Committee on the Katyn Forest 
Massacres of the 82d Congress, 

The articles are as follows: 

JULIUS EPSTEIN QUESTIONS “‘COMMIE” LEADER 
ABOUT THE KATYN MASSACRE 


Mr. Julius Epstein, well-known American 
journalist, was the first of the western jour- 
nalists to ever have an interview with a Com- 
munist Warsaw high official about the Katyn 
massacre. In the following letter to Dr. 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, minister plenipotentiary 
of the Warsaw Communist regime, Mr. 
Epstein asks him “don't you think it would 
be opportune for the Warsaw Government 
(and for you) to precede the Kremlin just 
once in a lifetime and to announce Stalin's 
guilt in the proven crime (Katyn) 5 minutes 
before the Kremlin will do it?” 

The following letter has not been published 
before.. It was broadcasted by the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe, ete.: 

OCTOBER 4, 1956. 
Dr, Juirvsz Karz-Sucny, 

Minister Plenipotentiary, Member of the 
State Council for the Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy, Permanent Mission of 
the Polish People's Republic to the 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Dr, Katz-Sucuy: I am sitting 
down in my office to write this letter to you 
less than 3 hours after I had the privilege to 
talk to you on Katyn. Undoubtedly, it 
was & great experience for me for which I'll 
always be grateful to you. 

Let me first repeat the essence of our con- 
versation. I started by asking you whether 
the reports in. the American press from Mos- 
cow as well as fron Warsaw are true accord- 
ing to which the Warsaw Government of 
Prime Minister Jozef Cyrankiewicz in rein- 
vestigating the Katyn massacre and will soon 
issue a statement in which it will blame 
Stalin and Beria for that murder of 4,243 
Polish officers during World War II on Soviet 
soll, thus rendering a tremendous service to 
the cause of the truth. 

KATYN 


You answered that the Warsaw Governa 
ment will not issue such a statement unless 
new facts on Katyn came to light justify- 
You clearly indicated 
that the Warsaw Government still believes 
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that Katyn was the work of the Germans 
and you referred me to the Nuremberg trial. 
I called your attention to the well known fact 
that Katyn was included by the Soviet prose- 
cutor in Nuremberg, General Rudenko, in 
the indictment but that Rudenko himself 
had dropped it after Goering’s defense 
wanted to summon certain Polish witnesses 
to testify on the Soviet guilt. The verdict 
cleared the Nazis of that crime by simply 
omitting any reference to it whatsoever. (A 
fact which does not mean anything in a 
moral way, in view of the six million Jews 
killed by the Nazis, hundred of thousands 
of other murders and the unspeakable crimes 
committed by them in concentration camps 
all over Europe.) While you did not deny 
these well known facts, you did not care to 
elaborate on them. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


When I mentioned the great American con- 
gressional investigation of the Katyn Forest 
massacre, you were frank enough to admit 
that you have never read the seven volumes 
of evidence, published by the Madden com- 
mittee, a fact which surprised me. You said 
that you have only read the conclusions, 
obviously referring to the interim and/or 
final report‘of the Madden committee. You 
also said that the American congressional in- 
vestigation of the Katym massacre was 
nothing but a device, invented as a weapon 
in the cold war. While it is certainly true 
that our Government used the findings of 
the congressional investigation in its broad- 
casts to countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
it does not mean that these findings were 
not true. They were, and still are, true. 
Why shouldn't we use the truth in the 
cold war? 

When I reminded you that Professor Na- 
ville, of the University of Geneva, was among 
the members of the medical commission sent 
by the Hitler Government to Katyn and that 
this honorable citizen of an unoccupied and 
neutral country could never have been pres- 
sured into signtng an untrue statement about 
the results of his investigation, you coun- 
tered by saying that Professor Naville went 
only under considerable pressure to Katyn 
and signed unwillingly under duress the 
famous doctors’ statement used by Goebbels 
in his broadcasts. I told you that this is not 
true because if it were true, Professor Na- 
ville would certainly have sald so, at least 
after the war. But he not only did not say 
so, but wrote on June 28, 1948, the following 
letter to me which is, of course, at your 
disposal: 

PROFESSOR NAVILLE’S STATEMENT 

“Sm: First let me answer your three 
questions: 

“1. Neither the German Government nor 
any other one has ever exerted any pressure 
upon me in connection with my investiga- 
tion of the Katyn massacre. I had complete 
liberty to exercise my right as a forensic 
scientist. 

“2. I did not change my opinion and con- 
tinue to hold up the views of the protocol 
which I have signed in April 1943 in Smo- 
lensk. 

"3. I do not speak English and cannot 
easily go to America * * * but I am willing 
to give testimony to an American committee 
which could question me in Geneva where 
I could show it all my documents,” 

Profesor Naville was, as you know, a wit- 
ness before the Madden Committee where, 
you'll agree, there was no pressure exerted 
upon him or any other witness and where 
he upheld every word of the medical state- 
ment he had signed at Smolensk. 


CONCLUSION 


Since our conversation was a very brief 
one, lasting certainly not more than 10 to 
15 minutes, I'll repeat now some of the un- 
answered questions which I asked of you 
as well as some I could not gsk due to lack 
of time. 
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Why did the Soviet Government reject the 
proposal to ask the International Red Cross 
to investigate Katyn? That surely guaran- 
teed an impartial investigation. 

MONSTROUS LIE 

Why did Stalin, Molotov and Vishinsky 
repeat for almost 2 years the monotonous 
lie that all Polish officers on Soviet territory 
Jad been released and that just their where- 
abouts were not known? 

Why did Stalin, Molotov and Vishinsky 
reject the suggestion, made by the London 
Poles that the officers might have fallen into 
German hands, stating that this was im- 
possible because the Soviet Government 
would have learned such a fact and would 
have told it to the Polish Government in 
Exile? 

Why did the Soviet Government declare 
less than 48 hours after Goebbels’ announce- 
ment of the discovery of the Katyn mass 
graves, that there is nothing to wonder about 
because the Polish officers had fallen into 
German hands while occupied with road 
work near Smolensk? 

But issuing this explanation, Stalin made 
the decisive, the tell-tale blunder: He ac- 
cepted as truth the only lie Goebbels had told 
the world by stating that the Wehrmacht 
had found about 12,000 bodies of Polish of- 
ficers. As you know, there were only 4,243 
bodies in the Katyn graves. Even the Soviet 
medical commission, under Professor Bur- 
dengo who visited Katyn in 1944, could not 
discover more. Why did Stalin accept 
Goebbels’ lie of the 12,000? He did it, hoping 
by doing so to get rid of further questions 
about the fate of the Polish officers. 

While there were only 4,243 officers buried 
at Katyn, there were altogether 15,000 miss- 
ing on Soviet territory. Where are the re- 
maining 11,000? What happened to them? 
Due to the American Katyn investigation, 
we know pretty well what had happened to 
them: They were murdered by the Soviet 
NKVD, partly on a barge, sunk in the White 
Sea, partly near their camps at Ostashkov 
and Sterobielsk. 

WHY? > 

Why did the Soviet Government never 
answer the irrefutable circumstantial evi- 
dence in the Katyn case? I mean the fact 
that the officers were shot and buried in 
winter clothes with their gray coats on. If 
the Germans had killed them it must have 
been in August, when it is very hot near 
Smolenek. They would not have worn win- 
ter clothes. Their boots were in excellent 
condition and could not have been worn for 
Jonger than 8 or 9 months. If the officers 
were killed by the Germans the boots and 
uniforms would have been worn for 2 years, 
a fact which would have shown at the in- 
vestigation. 

How about the trees on the graves which 
undoubtedly were transplanted in 1940 and 
not in 1941? 

How about the fact that all the victims, 
found at Katyn, had newspapers, nd- 
ence, and diaries in their pockets, dated not 
later than April or May 1940? 

How about the testimony before the Mad- 
den Committee, given by a famous Polish 
professor who was transported with his com- 
rades from Camp Kozielsk to Gniezdovo, the 
railroad station of Katyn, to be shot with his 
comrades and who was brought back to 
Smolensk because the NKVD wanted to use 
him fora special purpose. When he was 
asked for the time he'd left Kozielsk, he 
answered: “April 29, 1940." 

SEVEN VOLUMES 


Since you have never read the seven vo 
umes of evidence, you probably don't know 
anything about this witness or about any 
other testimony. In order to remedy this 
deplorable situation, I'll ask the Depart- 
ment of State to send you the complete 
record. Maybe, we can then have another 
talk in the fyture, 
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Ultimately, I asked you yesterday, why 
the Warsaw Government has never erected 
a memorial to the Polish patriots murdered 
at Katyn. After all there is no doubt that 
the officers were killed there. You answered 
that since Katyn is on Soviet territory, there 
was no need for the government to erect 
such a memorial in Poland. I must not tell 


you that this explanation does not hold - 


water. 
MEMORIAL IN WARSAW 


If your Government believes that the 
Katyn massacre was the work of the Ger- 
mans, why should this be a reason for not 
erecting a memorial in Warsaw? Just be- 
cause the crime was committed outside of 
Poland? 

Throughout the interview it was my im- 
pression that you know the truth about 
Katyn as well as everybody else knows it. 

I fully realize your position as a diplo- 
matic representative of the Warsaw gov- 
ernment and the tremendous difficulty for 
you to admit the Soviet guilt without en- 
dangering your precarious position. This 
difficulty will certainly cease to exist the 
moment the Kremlin will have decided to 
add the Katyn massacre to the list of untold 
crimes of Stalin and Beria. 


OPPORTUNE TIME? 


Don't you think it would be opportune 
for the Warsaw government (and for you) to 
precede the Kremlin just once in a lifetime~ 
and to announce Stalin's guilt in the proven 
crime 5 minutes before the Kremlin will 
do it? 

I want to call your attention to a last and 
very significant fact. There is now in the 
Soviet Union Mr. Boris Olshansky who testi- 
fied before the Madden committee on the 
NEVD's guilt in the Katyn massacre. He 
went back a few months ago as a redefector. 
I happen to know that not even the Soviet 
Government dared to ask him to repudiate 
his testimony. 

In Warsaw there are now 2 famous Pol- 
ish redefectors, 2 former Prime Ministers 
of the Polish Government in Exile. They 
both have made innumerable statements on 
the Soviet guilt in the Katyn crime. Neither 
your Prime Minister Jozef Cyrankiewicz nor 
any other Warsaw authority has ever pro- 
posed to them to repudiate their deep con- 
viction of that Soviet guilt. Don’t these 
facts give you something to think about? 


REVOLUTION 


The American press of these days is full 
of reports from Poland about the revolu- 
tion, the liberalization, the fair trial at 
Poznan, etc., going on right now in Poland. 

MOLOTOV UNPLEASANTRY 

In the lights of these most important 
events, wouldn't you reconsider Poland’s 
painful relations to the U. 8. S. R.? When 
I reminded you of Molotov’s speech of Octo- 
ber 1939 in which he said: “One blow from 
the German Army and one blow from the 
Red army and Poland, this ugly offspring of 
the Versailles Treaty vanished from the face 
of the earth,” your answer was: “That’s only 
one of Molotov's unpleasantries, and by the 
way, Molotov is on his way out.” Thus you 
spoke of the man who has always been a 
sworn enemy of Polish independence, the 
man who negotiated and signed the secret 
protocols to the Stalin-Hitler pact which 
partitioned Poland and unleashed the Nazi 
hordes against it. You know that I am 
speaking the truth. 

May God grant you the grace.to listen 
to your own better and indestructible Inner 
voice and may He give you the moral strength 
to speak with this voice, to be a witness 


‘to the truth in the midst of a world of 


Very sincerely yours, 
JULIUS EPSTEIN. 


- January 23 
The Land of Evil Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, January 20, 1957, there ap- 
peared on the editorial pages of the New 
York Times an article entitled “The Land 
of Evil Myths.” 

This editorial plainly enumerates and 


. refutes the statements recently pro- 


claimed by the Soviet Premier and his 
counterpart, the Premier of Red China. 
The editorial speaks the facts so plainly 
that it should be of interest to all Mem- 
bers. 

Tue Lanp or Evin MYTHS 


Except for the probable fact that Premier 
Chou En-lai and party met with Premier - 
Nikolai A. Bulganin and party in Moscow in 
the course of a Cook’s Tour of Communist 
Europe, there was no important statement 
in Friday’s resulting communiqué that was 
wholly true. 

It is not true that the peoples of Egypt 
and Hungary have achieved victory in their 
heroic and resolute struggle. It is not true 
that the Hungarian people put down a coun- 
ter-revolutionary rebellion. On the con- 
trary, they themselves were put down. It 
is not true that the Eisenhower doctrine 
contemplates aggression and interference in 
the affairs of the countries of the Middle 
East. On the contrary the President made 
it plain that we would not take military 
steps in that area except at the request of 
endangered governments. It is not true 
that the North Atlantic pact is or could be 
made aggressive. It is not true that the 
Soviet Union has ever shown the least re- 
spect for the territorial integrity, independ- 
ence, and sovereignty of other governments. 
Purtively or openly the Soviet Government 
and the Chinese Communist government are 
and have been shameless aggressors. 

The reality behind the lies in this com- 
muniqué is that the Soviet Union has en- 
listed at least the verbal support of Commu- 
nist China in its endeavor to colonize, ex- 
ploit, and enslave the peoples of the Middle 
East. To this end Moscow and Peiping join 
in opposition to the international control 
of the Suez Canal. In other words, they 
are in favor of allowing Nasser or any other 
adventurer who seizes the Government of 
Egypt to use the canal as blackmail against 
the trade of the world. More directly, they 
are likewise in favor of letting Moscow call 
the turn, as Nasser or his possible successor 
could not do without Russian help—and 
cannot under the Eisenhower doctrine do` 
with Russian help. 

There is nothing new even in the lies that 
are told. The Moscow communiqué, if such 
a word can be used to describe a document 
which communicates nothing, concedes in 
its form of statement that the Governments 
of the Soviet Union and Red China have al- 
ready given support, presumably in the form 
of arms, to the more dictatorial and corrupt 
of the Middle Eastern governments. 

We do not believe that this flow of false- 
hood, this deluge of malice, will affect the 
Middle Eastern policy of the United States 
except in one regard: it will expedite the 
passage through Congress of the legislation 
requested in support of what Moscow labels 
“the so-called Eisenhower doctrine.” 


1957 
Jap Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON..ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include herewith an editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S. C.: 

JAP AGREEMENTS 

It would be a mistake to regard the agree- 
Ments reached yesterday between Japan and 
the United States on cotton textile imports 
as an amicable solution of a problem which 
leaves both sides satisfied. Japan is dis- 
Satished because she regards the quota limi- 
tations as a handicap to her aggressive textile 
industry. The United States State Depart- 
Ment is unhappy because the quotas are con- 
trary to the one-world philosophy of the 
General Agrements on Tariffs and Trade. 

Both sides accepted the agreement to fore- 
Stall investigation and legislative action by 
Congress and to allow time for public resent- 
ment over GATT tariff concessions to Japan 
to die down. No one familiar with the prog- 
Tees of the negotiations can fail to realize 
that,in final analysis, the terms were im- 
Posed on Japan against the wishes of that 
Country's textile interests. 

Under the GATT concessions Japan had 
the American textile market in the bag. She 
Could sell in this market quantities of her 
Own choosing at prices far below the cost of 
Production of similar goods by American 
Manufacturers. The effect on the American 
textile industry was immediate and disas- 
trous. Cutbacks and mill failures began al- 
Most as soon as the GATT concessions were 
announced and the United States was flooded 
With Jopanese-made cotton goods retailing 
at half the price of domestic products. 

The United States State Department, 
Which had negotiated the GATT agreements 
&t Geneva, turned an uncommonly deaf ear 
to the protests of the American industry. It 
Was even suggested that in the interests of 
World peace and good fellowship the domestic 
textile industry was expendable. This ada- 
Mant attitude persisted until public opinion 
Was aroused. When States like South Caro- 
lina and Alabama passed laws requiring pub- 
llc identification of stores selling Jap tex- 
tiles someone in Washington began to take 
Alarm. 

This alarm spread to Japan when the buy- 
ing public began rejecting cut-price Japa- 
nese goods and merchants started canceling 
Orders for imported cottons. Japan protested 
the restrictive State laws as a violation of 
her treaties of friendship with the United 
States but someone must have given her 
representatives the word. No one controls 
Public reaction in this country. A 

It is significant that at this point the 
White House stepped into the picture. Pres- 
idential Aid Sherman Adams and represent- 
Atives of the Commerce Department took 
Over negotiations. They brought to the 
Problem a realistic conception of what the 
GATT concessions were actually doing to the 
American cotton textile industry. 

The guota limitations imposed on Japan 
Yesterday act to suspend the GATT death 
Sentence on the domestic industry. But it is 
Well to bear in mind that Japan has reserved 
the right of annual review of the terms of 
the agreements and that the United States 
State Department will be back in there pitch- 
ing for a return to the GATT philosophy as 
soon as public resentment dies down. 
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While yesterday’s agreements may restore 
some semblance of order to the American 
cotton textile industry, this protection can 
be maintained only by constant vigilance on 
the part of domestic manufacturers and as- 
sociations. 


A National Pension To Protect Aged 
American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it requires 
no great gift of prophecy to predict that, 
not only is social security here to stay, 
but that its coverage and benefits will 
come closer to matching the promise im- 
plicit in its title, as time goes on. 

At this opening session of the 85th 
Congress, I am reintroducing the bill 
that I presented on January 5, 1955, 
calling for the payment of a $100-a- 
month pension to all American citizens 
who shall attain the age of 65, who have 
been citizens for at least 10 years. 

Due to the increase in the minimum 
cost of living, it is necessary to raise the 
benefits. The precedent for reducing 
the qualifying age requirements is found 
in recent amendments to the social-se- 
curity law that now make women eligible 
at 62. 

Our Nation was tardy in recognizing 
the need for an adequate program of so- 
cial security. As we were late in start- 
ing one, we have not succeeded as yet, 
in bringing it up-to-date. 

This time-lag has resulted in thread- 
bare respectability for many of our older 
citizens who cannot make both ends meet 
under the present formula for benefits. 

For them, the present social security 
program provides little sustenance, and 
less comfort. 

That is why a strong and persistent 
movement is under way to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to provide a pension 
sufficient in amount to meet the mini- 
mum cost of living. A direct national 
pension, based on qualifying age and 
citizenship; easy to administer, and ade- 
quate in its benefits. 

And providing for $150 a month for 
each pensioner, which is the irreducible 
minimum under today’s high cost of 
living. 

The time has long since passed since 
we based our appeals for this type of 
legislation on humanitarian grounds 
alone: 

Even orthodox economists claim it to 
be one of the built-in cushions that will 
prevent any repetition of our crippling 
experience during the depression of the 
1930's. 

We have learned that the widespread 
distribution of purchasing power is es- 
sential to our progress as a Nation. 

Of one thing T am certain; that the 
American people are determined, 
through their Representatives in the 
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Federal Government, to build a social 
security program that will protect them 
against the economic vicissitudes of old 
age. te 

The Nation is prospering. 

It is in a far better position to improve 
its protection for the aged, than at any 
previous time in its history. 

The next step forward should be the 
legislation of a direct national pension 
to provide better security for all qualified 
American citizens at the age of 62. 


Dr. J. A. Saliba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON, E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Blytheville (Ark.) Courier-Index for 
January 15, 1957, appeared an article 
concerning the dedicated years of med- 
ical practice given by Dr. J. A. Saliba 
to the people of America. 

Dr. Saliba has a unique place in the 
hearts of the people of Mississippi: Coun- 
ty, Ark. Coming as an immigrant boy of 
14 from Syria, he worked his way through 
school in Memphis, Tenn., before attend- 
ing St. Louis Medical University and 
then the Atlanta School of Medicine. 


He took additional work in pharmacy at . 


the Southern College of Pharmacy, at 
Alabama University, and the University 
of Tennessee. 

Equipped with medical knowledge and 
a desire to be of service to his fellow 
man, Dr. Saliba opened his practice at 
Athens, Tenn., prior to moving across the 
river to Blytheville. With him he 
brought his gracious and talented wife, 
Mrs. Akabir Saliba, a registered nurse 
and an able assistant in the medical 
practice he created, 

The full text of the article follows: 


Doc SALIBA ENDS 49 YEARS OF MEDICAL 
PRACTICE 


The knife was lifted 3,000 times. Each 
time a life depended on the hand that held it. 

Setting aside particulars, those two sen- 
tences would chart 49 years of the life of Dr. 
J. A. Saliba, who retired from medical prac- 
tice January 1. . 

But it was with reluctance that the 74- 
year-old physician, whose greatest satisfac- 
tion was helping people, put the surgeon's 
scalpel away and locked the door for the last 
time. 

“I thought getting started was hard, but 
it was much more difficult to admit that the 
time to quit had come,” Saliba said. 

Determining the number of people who 
have been helped and healed, many of them 
before the days of hospitals, would be nearly 
impossible. 

But many Blytheville people can recall 
dark nights and gloomy days that were 
brightened by the skilled hand of “Doc” 
Saliba. 

The story begins in Btegreen, Lebanon, in 
1882, the year Saliba was born. Several years 
later a 14-year-old boy, in company with 
several older companions, made the long trip 
from Syria to the United States. 
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After a brief stay In New York the party 
moved to Dyersburg, Tenn., and shortly after, 
the building of a doctor began. 

The years between 1900 and 1904 were ones 
filled with hard work. Saliba recalls those 
days somewhat painfully, but says they were 
the ones that probably formed his life. 

He worked in restaurants in Memphis for 
a time, devoting his nights to correspondence 

„Courses. Then a move was made to Mounds, 
Ill., following the same pattern of work-filled 
days and study-filled nights, all designed to- 
ward entrance at St. Louis University Medical 
School. 

In 1904 the ambition was realized and in 
1908, Dr. Saliba left the Atlanta School of 
Medicine with his medical degree and a 
pharmacy degree from Southern College of 
Pharmacy also of Atlanta. 

Between the opening days at St. Louls, and 
the degree at Atlanta, Saliba attended Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Alabama University. 

Athens, Tenn. gained the new doctor for 
3 years and then it was back to school. 

The days at Athens, however, produced 
several life-lasting effects for Saliba. 

One of major importance was the ac- 
quaintance of Akabir Saliba, a registered 
nurse just recently arrived from Lebanon. 
That friendship blossomed into courtship, 
then marriage in 1916. 

The other decision was to follow a spe- 
cialized field of medicine. 

“When I started I said to myself, 'There 
must be an easier way to be a doctor’ and 
decided ear, eye, nose, and throat might pro- 
duce less work,” Saliba confessed. 

“Looking back, though, I can see that I 
didn't gain a thing.” 

First a degree from the National College 
of Electro Therapeutics in Lima, Ohio, was 
gained in 1913, Then the course of study 
and internship in eye, ear, nose, and throat 
operative surgery at Chicago Poly Clinic was 
completed in 1915. 

A return to Athens for marriage and a few 
months of medical work, followed by a brief 
stay in Memphis brought Dr. Saliba and his 
nurse wife to Blytheville. 

Doc views those early days somewhat fond- 
ly, remembering his first office on the second 
floor of what now is Pat O’Bryant's Jewelry 
Store. - 

“We didn't have hospitals then and we 
Just more or less operated wherever the pa- 
tient might be, and often that was in the 
middle of the night with poor light,” Saliba 
recalls. 

“Nowadays we wouldn't think of making 
the calls we did in thoses days. We'd just 
have the patient come to the hospital or to 
the office,” Saliba said. 

Payment wasn’t always forthcoming either, 
Saliba found, but he says, “I didn't worry 
about that, no doctor would. When a per- 
son needs help and we're the only ones to do 
it, we just go ahead.” 

Saliba reluctantly admitted that only once 
was a patient turned away because of money, 
and “he wasn’t actually turned away,” 
Saliba said, 

“The man came to the house and wanted 
me to do some work and then pay later. I 
told him I didn’t do credit work, but to go 
on over to the office. He didn’t go to the 
office,” Saliba said, “so I guess he thought I 
wouldn't help him.” 

“I would have, but I just didn’t want to 
have to keep books. He would have gotten 
the care free if he had stayed.” y 

In 49 years of caring for sick people special 
little incidents crop up by the dozens but 
Dr. Saliba recalls one that he says he can't 
forget. 

A man from out of town càme to the ofice 
one afternoon. His eye had been injured 
seriously in an accident, 

Saliba examined the eye and then told the 
man he would have to stay in town one night 
if the eye was to be healed. 

The man refused. 
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“I did all I could to impress upon him the 
importance of his staying, but still he re- 
fused,” Saliba said. 

“I knew that lf he didn’t stay and receive 
proper care he would lose the eye.” 

But the urging did no good and the man 
left. Three days later the eye was removed. 

But disregarding the few patients who 
failed to cooperate to their own harm, Saliba 
views with pride his surgery record. 

“I lost only one patient during an opera- 
tion,” Saliba pointed out, “in the 2,000 or 
3,000 that I performed.” 

Saliba, a member of the Presbyterian 


~“ Church, was also active in Masonic work as 


a member of the Sahara Temple of Shriners 
and Chiekasawba Lodge 134. 

The Salibas have six children, five of them 
still living. 

Eddie still lives in Blytheville. Albert is an 
electrical engineer with General Electric in 
St. Louis, and Joe is living in San Francisco. 

Vera Favati, a daughter, lives in Memphis, 
and Alice Saliba is in youth work in Harvey, 
Til. 

Another daughter, Ruth, died about 18 
years ago. 

Dr. Saliba and his wife have visited their 
native Syria only once since coming ta 
America. 
either,” Saliba relates, “because we were only 
gone 3 weeks." 

Next year the Salibas plan an extended 
vacation to Europe, Syria in particular, and 
Asia. 

The gray-haired doctor, looking fondly at 
the office that has served him the last 15 
years, said, “I’ve worked hard all my life, and 
now I'm going to have some fun.” 

“There's just one thing I can't figure out,” 
he said as he pulled a handkerchief from his 
pocket and sniffed, “Why hasn't some doctor 
found a cure for the common cold?” 


The Late Honorable J. Percy Priest 
SPEECH 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include in the Recor» a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Democratic Women’s Club of 
Davidson County expressing sympathy 
and condolence to the family of the late 
Congressman J, Percy Priest, and re- 
questing that the resolution be made a 
part of the RECORD. 

Whereas the untimely death of Congress- 
man J. Percy Priest shocked and grieved 
not only the people of his constituency, 
the Fifth Congressional District of Tennes- 
see, but the Nation as a whole; and 

Whereas Congressman Priest has served 
the people of his district and the Nation for 
a decade and a half as a conscientious, loyal, 
and dedicated Democratic Party leader; and 

Whereas Congressman Priest’s devotion to 
duty and service was manifested by his con- 
tinuous and close interest in the welfare 
of the people of his district; and 

Whereas this devotion and interest was 
manifested by his sponsoring legislation for 
the health and welfare of the people not 
only of his district but for the Nation as a 
whole; and 

Whereas Congressman Priest numbered 
many outstanding achievements among his 
accomplishments such as House whip, chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and numerous service 
committees: Now, therefore, be it 


“We didn’t enjoy the trip much, - 
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Resolved, That the Democratic Women’s 
Club of Davidson County go on record in 
expressing their sympathy and condolences 
to the family of Congressman Priest; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Member of Congress from this 
congressional district requesting that it be 
made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
when appropriate memorial services are held 
for Congressman Priest in the Congress. 


Robert E. Lee’s Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
insert an editorial from the Register, 
Danville, Va., of Saturday, January 19, 
1957, on the subject of Robert E. Lee. 

The editor of the Danville Register is 
my friend, Marion Saunders, who is an 
able writer. 

The editorial is as follows: 

ROBERT E. LEE'S BIRTHDAY 


The banks and the liquor stores are -closed 
today. In some schools there will be assem- 
bly programs and in some classes there will 
be discussions of the man whose birth, 150 
years ago today, is being noted. 

Today is the birthday of Robert Edward 
Lee. r 
Unlike other heroes, Robert E. Lee, has 
been avoided by that category of historical 
biographers which flourished a few decades 
past known as the debunkers. There have 
been plenty of biographers to tell of the life, 
character, and achievements of General Lee. 
‘The bibliograph runs the alphabetical gamut 
from Allan, W, M. to Trent, W. P. De- 
bunkers just never found enough material 
on which to fabricate a story. Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other great 
Virginians and Americans have come down 
to posterity as something less than perfect 
human beings. The greatness in each was 
flavored with human frailty. But not so 
Robert E. Lee. 

Regarded as the most definitive of all the 
biographies of the general is the four- 
volume work done by the late Douglas S. 
Freeman, distinguished editor of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader. Certainly it gives the 
reader the most complete knowledge of the 
subject, because as we often heard Dr. Free- 
man say: “He knew where and what General 
Lee was doing but not always what he was 
thinking during every hour of the War Be- 
tween the States and much of the time in 
several other years.” 

If General Lee is to suffer loss of prestige 
in future years it probably will result from 
inability of the living generations to accept 
the fact that the man could have all the 
virtues historians and orators (and editorial 
writers) have attributed to him. For exam- 
ple, the past and present generations honor 
Robert E. Lee as a most remarkable man, as 
civilian and as soldier. Future generations 
may do the same, but somewhere there will 
be skeptics unwilling to accept the summary 
of Lee’s character by the late Senator (both 
Confederate and United States) Benjamin 
Harvey Hill. “Of Lee, Senator Hill said: 

“He was a foe without hate, a friend with- 
out treachery, a soldier without cruelty, and 
a victim without murmuring. He was a 
public officer without vices, a private citizen 
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without wrong, a neighbor without reproach, 
& Christion without hypocrisy, and a man 
Without guilt. He was Caesar without his 
ambition, Frederick without his tyranny, 
Napoleon without his selfishness, and Wash- 
ington without his reward. He was as obé- 
dient to authority as a servant and royal in 
authority as a king. He was as gentle as a 
women in life, pure and modest as a virgin in 
thought, watchful as a Roman Vestal, sub- 
Missive to law as Socrates, and grand in 
battle as Achilles.” 

That is a noble tribute to a noble char- 
acter. It may be overdone somewhere along 
the lite, but thus far no one with authority 
to support the claim has dared assert other- 
wise, But granting that Senator Hill was 
moyed by his own eloquence, there would 
Still remain abundant evidence that Robert 
Edward Lee was a man whose sound char- 
acter outshone his military brilliance be- 
cause he had principles by which he chose to 
live, whatever the small and great problems 
confronting him. 

His inspiration to the men who fought 
Under him, to the students who studied un- 
der his administration, and to tee people 
who knew him w.s his example in living and 
doing. It is no wonder, then, that so many 
southerners today bear proudly or unknow- 
ingly some part of the name their fathers 
and grandfathers cherished, 

Robert E. Lee's birthday deserves more 
than a closing of banks and liquor stores, 


A Christian Gentleman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an address 
by Rev. E. Wannamaker Hardin, pastor 
of the Buford Street Methodist Church, 
Gaffney, S. C., on the occasion of the 
th anniversary of the birth of Robert 
E. Lee: 


A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 
(By E. Wannamaker Hardin) 


Today. is the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Robert E. Lee. It is, therefore, fit- 
ting that we devote this column to the life 
Of this Christian gentleman. 

Many of us have dreamed of living in the 
“good old days,” in the days when southern 
hospitality was at its height and when south- 
ern culture was at its best. If we have 
dreamed such dreams, then we have a vivid 
picture of the environment of Robert E. 
Lee, for he was born into the best that 
the South had to offer, Robert Edward Lee, 
the second son of “Light Horse Harry” Lee 
and Anne Carter Lee, was born at Stratford, 
the Lee plantation, which was located on a 
Plateau about a mile from the south bank 
of the Potomac River in the old colonial 
county of Westmoreland in the State of 
Virginia. Two signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Richard Henry Lee and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, had been born in 
this historic mansion, Here, on the 19th day 
of January 1807, was born another child 
Who was destined to bring even greater fame 
to the place of his birth. 

In the veins of the young child flowed the 
best blood of the gentry of the Old Dominion, 
and surrounding his life in his early child- 

were the best traditions of a State that 
had already produced such men as Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. It has been said that 
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knowledge of a man’s ideals is the key to his 
character. Lee's ideal character was close 
at hand from his earliest childhood. He was 
not only born in the immediate vicinity of 
Washington's home, but he was reared in the 
very atmosphere of the life and character of 
the father of our country. In fact the con- 
nection between the Lees and the Washing- 
tons was so close, “Light Horse Harry Lee” 
was selected by the Congress to give the 
memorial address for George Washington, It 
was in this address that the golden phrase 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” was first spoken. 
“Light Horse Harry” and Anne Carter Lee, 
with their young family, moved to Alexan- 
dria. It was there that Lee lived close to his 
great predecessor, even worshipping in the 
same church in which Washington had been 
a pew holder. The lad was only 11 when his 
father died, and he was reared by his gentle 
and pious mother. 

At an early age, Robert selected the mili- 
tary profession which had given his family 
its fame. When he was 18 years of age, he 
received an appointment to West Point from 
President Andrew Jackson, to whom he ap- 
plied in person. At West Point he achieved 
the position of cadet-adjutant, the highest 
honor a cadet could receive. He finished 
second in his class of 46 men. Probably the 
most astonishing thing about his record at 
West Point was the fact that, in his whole 
period there, he did not receive a single de- 
merit. 

The young lieutenant, now a graduate of 
West Point, was brought closer to the father 
of our country by his marriage to Miss Mary 
Parke Custis, great-granddaughter of Martha 
Washington. The domestic life of these two 
was one of ideal devotion and happiness. 

Space does not permit us to study the mill- 
tary career of Robert E. Lee, but his success 
was evidenced by the offer that was ex- 
tended to him in 1861 by President Lincoln 
to command the Federal Army, General Win- 
field Scott, who had seen his work in Mexico, 
said Lee would be worth 50,000 men to the 
Government. Lee, however, resigned his 
commission, and returned to Virginia to 
command the troops of his native State and, 
later, the armies of the Confederacy, 

Military leaders study the tactics of Gen- 
eral Lee in order to better understand his 
military genius. The character of General 
Lee during the war is probably best exem- 
plified in the manner in which he was 
greeted by his men following his surrender 
to General Grant. Federal troops heard the 
sounds of jubilation as Lee returned to his 
men, and some misunderstood the sounds to 
signify joy because of the surrender. But 
those who greeted General Lee testified: “It 
was the voice of jubilation, yet not for sur- 
render; but for the captain who had sur- 
rendered their muskets, but was still the 
commander of their hearts.” 

After the war Lee refused positions which 
offered as high as $50,000 a year for the use 
of his name, and accepted the presidency of 
a school which Washington had endowed 
in. a small mountain town, his salary being 
set at $1,500 a year. If we want to know 
why a soldier became a college president, 
read Lee’s own words: “I have led the young 
men of the South in battle. I have seen 
many of them die on the field. I shall de- 
vote my remaining energies to teaching 
young men to do their duty in life: I shall 
be disappointed—I shall fail in the object 
that brought me here, unless these young 
men become real Christians.” Lee believed 
that real Christianity is the best guide to 
duty because it links men to the will of 
God. He was 5 years in this service, and 
died October 12, 1870. His last active work 
was done in the vestry meeting of his church; 
his last conscious act was to ask God's bless- 
ings at his board. As he ended, his voice 
faltered and he sank in his chair. He was 
buried at Lexington, Va. 
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In his biography of Lee, Thomas. Nelson 
Page said, “In his devotion to duty and calm 
reliance on God lay the secret his life.” 
Douglas Southall Freeman, who devoted 
more than 10 years of his life in writing his 
4-volume biography of Robert E. Lee, said: 
“Prolonged as my investigation has been, 
and puzzling as some of its problems have 
appeared to be, I haye been fully repaid by 
being privileged to live, as it were, for more 
than a decade in the company of a- great 
gentleman. A biographer can ask ne richer 
compensation.” 

Surely we who belong to Lee's posterity 
can say, “We can ask no greater heritage.” 


The Philadelphia Fellowship Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of October 11, 1956, the Council of 
the city of Philadelphia passed a resolu- 
tion setting forth its pride, satisfaction, 
confidence, and support in the Philadel- 
phia Fellowship Commission, an organi- 
zation made up of nine independent, 
citywide constituent agencies, which has 
made enduring contributions to the cre- 
ation of a brotherly community. The 
resolution was introduced by my good 
friend, the Honorable Samuel Rose, a 
member of city council. We are proud 
of the Philadelphia Fellowship Commis- 
sion and I, for one, would like to see 
organizations of this type in existence | 
all over the United States, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE PHILADELPHIA 
FELLOWSHIP COMMISSION Upon ITs 15TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
The Council of the City of Philadelphia 

notes with pridé and satisfaction the con- 

fidence and support. which the Philadelphia 


-Fellowship Commission has earned through 


the years from the religious and democratic 
forces of our community. The Fellowship 
Commission and its nine independent city- 
wide constituent agencies—the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Greater Philadel- 
phia; the Council for Equal Job Opportu- 
nity; Fellowship House; International Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia; National Association 
for _the 'Advancement of Colored People, 
Philadelphia branch; National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Philadelphia area of- 
fice; Philadelphia Council of Churches, race- 
relations committee; Philadelphia Jewish 
Community Relations Council; and the So- 
ciety of Friends, committee on race rela- 
tions—have made enduring contributions to 
the creation of a brotherly community which 
treasures every human being of every race, 
religion, and national -origin, and which 
seeks to establish conditions permitting the 
maximum development of each and every 
human being. 

The Fellowship Commission, its constitu- 
ent agencies, 500 cooperating organizations, 
and thousands of individual members have 
helped immeasurably to establish the prin- 
ciple that the community as a whole shares 
responsibility for guaranteeing equal rights 
and equal opportunities for all individuals. 
With such rights, of course, come obligations 
which also must be accepted and carried out 
by each individual, 

In countless ways this fine team of inter- 
group organizations has helped enact into 
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law ordinances and legislation designed to 
prevent the distribution of anonymous hate 
propaganda; to promote fair practices in 
employment and housing; to safeguard hu- 
man rights through our city charter and the 
city’s commission on human relations; to 
keep unwarranted racial and religious issues, 
attacks, and appeals out of election cam- 
paigns; to support intercultural education 
programs in. our schools; to build the best 
possible police-community relations to en- 
large post-high-school educational opportu- 
nities; and to increase interreligious under- 
standing and cooperation, to the end that 
racial and religious tensions, conflicts, and 
bigotry can be eliminated or substantially 
reduced and that all segments of the com- 
munity might be united to advance equal- 
ity, human dignity, and fraternal relations; 
‘Therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we look with particular 
favor upon the close partnership between the 
city’s commission on human relations and 
private agencies such as the Fellowship Com- 
mission. It believes that such cooperation 
is essential to the advancement of the com- 
munity’s common welfare and commonly 
held values. As the legislative body repre- 
senting the more than 2 million citizens of 
our community, it pledges to do everything 
within its power to continue to make Phila- 
delphia a brotherly community which lives 
in accordance with the best traditions of 
its religious and democratic heritage. We, 
therefore, commend the Philadelphia Fellow- 
ship Commission upon its 15th anniversary 
and wish it continued success and public 
support. 

Resolved, That a suitably engrossed copy 
of this resolution be presented to the Phila- 
delphia Fellowship Commission. 


Proposed Visit of Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, with 
respect to the proposed visit of Marshal 
Tito to the United States, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following communication on the sub- 
ject from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of New Jersey: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEw JERSEY, 
Trenton, N.J., January 22, 1957. 
Hvucr Anponizio, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I haye been re- 
quired by a unanimous vote of the council 
of administration to advise the President of 
the United States that the Department of 
New Jersey, Veterans of Foreign Wars is in 
opposition to the invitation extended by the 
Government of the United States to Marshal 
Tito to visit the United States and respect- 
fully requested this invitation be withdrawn, 

We believe the opposition of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars to Communist governments 
is well known and we cannot sit idly by 
when an invitation is extended by our Gov- 
ernment to the ruler of any Communist 
country to visit the United States. For your 
information we are also militantly opposed 
to giving aid and comfort to our Communist 
enemies in the guise of economic assistance, 
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We sincerely trust, if and when these mat- 
ters come before you, you will take carefully 
into consideration the thoughts and wishes 
of the United States overseas fighting men 
and act accordingly. Iam 

Respectfully yours, 
BENJ. P. THOMAS, 
Adjutant-Quartermaster. 


A University in Every Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress should be grateful to the alert 
membership of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for the word fostered and 
promoted throughout the Nation under 
a program titled “Operation Library.” 
This national project starts officially this 
month, 

The State of Arkansas is proud that 
this splendid project originated in our 
State. A brief history of its develop- 
ment shows the speed with which the 
program gained momentum and spread 
throughout the Nation. 

In the spring of 1955, Mr. Cecil Ed- 
monds of West Memphis, Ark., an out- 
standing businessman and one of the 
leading members of the West Memphis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, spear- 
headed the movement. He conferred 
with Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, of Little 
Rock, who was the chairman of the Ar- 
kansas Library Commission, a State 
agency organized in 1935 to assist in the 
development of library services through- 
out the State. 

Mrs. Moore received an immediate 
reply offering assistance in the efforts 
of the West Memphis Jaycees to im- 
prove the local library. M. W. Hight- 
shoe, West Memphis librarian, con- 
tributed greatly to the efforts of the West 
Memphis Jaycees by urging their sup- 
port of the movement. 

Out of several meetings, Mr. Edmonds 
and members of the West Memphis Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce devised Op- 
eration Library. The program called 
for consultations with the local librarian 
and the trustees of the library to ascer- 
tain immediate needs. They took the 
lead in publicizing library facilities 
available and in the local newspapers 


. and radio station. Finally, as a means 


of crystallizing interest in the library, a 
book fair and exhibit was arranged. 

At the same time this work to increase 
the value of the library as a community 
facility was going on, the Jaycees worked 
to improve the financial backing of the 
library both from municipal appropria- 
tions and from private donations. 

So successful was the West Memphis 
program that Mr. Edmonds and the West 
Memphis Junior Chamber of Commerce 
received the plaudits of the entire State 
and the program was recommended as a 
State program to be carried out by the 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Within 6 months, the program of Op- 
eration Library was on the work sched- 
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ule of 75 percent of all junior chamber 
of commerce organizations in Arkansas. 
In West Memphis, for example; a new 
building for the library was envisioned. 
In Hamburg, Ark., the Jaycees worked 
closely with the Ashley County Library 
and celebrated the opening of a beauti- 
ful new library building. McGehee Jay- 
cees started an extensive program of im- 
proving the lighting in their local library. 
The Osceola Jaycees joined with the Pro-~ 
gressive Club of that city to establish a 
library improvement program. 

Mr. Cecil Edmonds, who had been des- 
ignated State chairman of Operation 
Library by the junior chamber of com- 
merce, sounded the clarion call to all 
State clubs in a letter to local library 
chairman dated June 1956. He said: 

Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a Uni- 
versity in every town in Arkansas? ‘This 
sounds like a fantastic statement, but it is 
not really as out of reach as it might seem. 
A well known educator recently stated that 
every building on the Harvard University 
campus could be burned to the ground, and 
if the library building was still intact there 
would still be a university. 


Under such inspired leadership, the 
junior chamber of commerce member- 
ship went to work in Arkansas. The suc- 
cess of the program was recognized in 
such publications as Future, the national 
Jaycee magazine; Public Libraries, pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion; and the Saturday Review. 

Governor Orval Faubus of Arkansas, 
on behalf of the State of Arkansas, the 
Arkansas Library Association, and the 
Arkansas Library Commission, gave the 
Arkansas Junior Chamber of Commerce 
an award of merit for their work on 
Operation Library. National leaders 
expressed their approval of the program 
and stressed its importance. Many, such 
as Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller, donated 
money to publicize and extend the pro- 
gram. 

And, in 1956, at the national conven- 
tion of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Arkansas Jaycees won second 
place in the national competitions for 
Operation Library and the awards man- 
ual of the national organization was 
amended to include the development of 
libraries. 

Such has been the success of this pro- 
gram that it appears certain to become 
a leading project of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. And, indeed, there is 
a real necd for such a program. As the 
Committee on Education and Labor re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
in July of 1955: 

There can be no question that the free, 
tax-supported library, where it has been ade- 
quately supported, is an integral part of pub- 
lic education in the many communities 
where it exists. The library has supple- 
mented and worked with the public schools 
so that the children of most communities 
have an integrated book program. These li- 
brary facilities are important to schoolchil- 
dren during the school year as well as during 
the summertime when are 
provided. Actually the public library has 
been a positive force against the bad effects 
of vicious comic books. 

The public library offers opportunity for 
adults, regardless of the amount of formal 
education, to carry on continuing education 
throughout their lives. With the many com- 
plex problems facing our people today, the 
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National welfare requires that a well-stocked 
library, as a headquarters for unbiased fact, 
be available to all of our people. As the edu- 
Cational level rises, more people use libraries. 
Therefore, the needs and demands for ade-~ 
quate library services are now greater than 
ever, Altogether, the public library per- 
forms a practical operating function in our 
educational processes, our cultural evolu- 
tion, our economic activities, and our politi- 
cal and social development, 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
earned our appreciation for their Oper- 
ation Library. ‘Today there are still 27 
million Americans without access to li- 
braries, and about 90 percent of these 
Americans live in rural areas or com- 
Munities with populations of less than 
10.000 persons. Another 58 million citi- 
zens have library services which are 
deemed inadequate. So, there is a real 
need for Operation Library and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has un- 
dertaken a valuable program of work. 

Let us add our encouragements to the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and work 
toward that day when there will be a 
university in every community, 


The Future of Family Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp my speech before 
the Indiana State Farmers Union con- 
vention, held at Indianapolis, January 
16, 1957: 

‘THE FUTURE OF FAMILY FARMS 


(Address of Hon. Cova KNUTSON, Congress- 
woman from Minnesota, before Indiana 
Farmers Union convention, Indianapolis, 
Ind., January 16, 1957) 

T feel deeply honored for the privilege of 
being with so many Farmers Union folks to- 
night. This is an occasion I shall not forget. 
The problems being discussed at this con- 
vention are the most biting of all problems 
confronting our Midwest. 

The question of the future of our family 
farms reminds me of an incident a friend 
of mine tells about, One Friday night, about 
12 o'clock, he passed a car in the ditch. The 
fellow was putting chains on to back out of 
the snow; his girl held the flashlight. My 
friend stopped to pull him out, After the 
car was out of the ditch the driver invited 
him to look at the front end of the car that 
was bashed in from hitting the telephone 
pole. Then the fellow looked to see that his 
Pretty blond girl was in the car, and said, 
“You know, I was more concerned with what 
I was driving with than what I was driving 
at” We should be concerned with what we 
are-driving with, and I wish to concern my- 
self tonight with what I feel we are driv- 
ing at. 

We have tried to solve our Ponema 
through many and varied ways over a period 
of years, but none of them have succeeded 
all the way. Many times we have had drives 
for increased sales, notably in the 1890's, 
1920's, and now, We have had an advertis- 
ing program, the cost of which has been de- 
ducted from the price the farmers get; the 
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farmers absorbing the burden, rather than 
passing it on to the consumer. 

Secretary Benson gave dairymen 1 year to 
conduct a sales campaign that was utterly 
unsuccessful. No piecemeal solution will 
work here. Only an overall, long-range, 
planned program holds out any hope for 
preserving our rural way of life. 

We must be concerned with agriculture to 
prevent a complete breakdown of that part 
of our economy, The great depression is 
burned into our memories by the 25-cent 
wheat and 5-cent cotton, the loss of farms 
through foreclosure, and the great swirling 
black clouds of dust that blotted out the 
sun and the hope of a crop for another year. 
With it came grasshoppers. I lived on my 
parents’ farm in North Dakota at the time 
the grasshoppers stopped for lunch. When 
they took off again our crops went with them. 

During the 10 years after World War I, 
more than 450,000 farmers lost their farms 
because they couldn't make enough money to 
pay off their loans, Two hundred thousand 
farmers became tenants because they were 
unable to buy their farms, 

Our family-type farmer is our most im- 
portant agricultural unit, both economically 
and socially. If we can't maintain it as a 
reasonably profitable kind of life and living, 
we will start an economic and social prairie 
fire such as we have never had. The prin- 
ciple of a family living on its own land was 
established and developed by our Founding 
Fathers and still remains the saving feature 
of our individuality. It is and always has 
been our national policy. 

Our wonderful country was settled by peo- 
ple who wanted to own their own soil. They 
broke away from tyranny, abuse, taxation 
without representation, and fled here to 
build America, Thomas Jefferson said, “The 
small landholders are the most precious part 
of the State.” How was it done in the new 
world? Large estates were broken up and 
parceled out to citizens. as small farms. The 
Government opened up public lands for indi- 
vidual settlement. People from the old 
world sought political democracy, on the 
basis of economic democracy, that of indi- 
vidual citizens to own productive land. Pol. 
itics and economics, friends, still are synony- 
mous. They always shall be, 

In 1800, Congress in a battle against land 
speculators, fixed 160 acres as a family-sized 
farm. That is the size a family could earn 
a living on. Now, of course, that figure 
varies with the soil, location, and several 
other elements that have come into the pic- 
ture. But it stuck to the principles of equal 
opportunity for all and not only for a few. 
When Lincoln signed the Homestead Law 
for family farms, call it subsidy if you want 
to—he said, “I am in favor of settling the 
land into small parcels so every man can 
have a home.” 

The desire to settle land, to populate it, 
and to keep it productive, is still with us. 
Our farmers are 13.6 percent of the popula- 
tion of the United States but they have only 
6 percent of the income. Official Govern- 
ment figures show that from 1919 to 1922 all 
farm prices dropped 40 percent. At the same 
time, if the theory back of the sliding scale 
is correct, we should haye seen a definite 
drop in the production of farm commodities. 
Despite the 40 percent drop, farm production 
went up 1 percent. From 1930 to 1932 farm 
prices went down 57 percent but farm pro- 
duction went up 4 percent. 1936 to 1939 
prices dropped 17 percent, but production 
went up 18 percent. As a nation we must 
be concerned with a fair standard of living 
for all of our people including the farmer. 

First, let me develop the needs of agricul- 
ture as I see them from our farming experi- 
ence in Minnesota. 

I have found that to start farming today 
one needs capital outlay of from $20,000 to 
$40,000, Our farming is now & highly spe- 
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cialized occupation. When I lived on the 
farm, it meant getting up at 5 o'clock in the 
morning to help with the milking Wefore 
breakfast. For my husband it meant that 
after breakfast, he got the machinery ready 
to do whatever was necessary and urgent 
for that day. It could be plowing, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, threshing, or hauling hay 
in winter. Much of the time, the weather 
was below zero. If there was a breakdown 
of machinery, it meant he had to go to town 
for repairs and parts, another time-consum- 
ing venture. Often our work was hindeted 
by weather, too much of the wrong kind, and 
lack of the kind that would bring our crops 
through, Farming on the family-type farm 
is not a seasonal job. It has to be a year- 
round job to have some income. We were 
constantly tied down. We couldn't take a 
week or two for a vacation. We couldn't 
afford $150 a month for a farmhand. Our 
margin was too narrow between price and 
cost. 

Did you know that the cost of a plow 
tractor at today’s prices would have financed 


. the production expenses on an average 


United States farm in 1910 for 314 years? 
I have found that in terms of current dollars, 
today’s farm production expenses. are about 
six times those of the 1910-14 period. To=- 
day that means that the price of a tractor 
plow equals the expense of running an aver- 
age farm only 6 months. 

As farmers we are dependent, to a large 
extent, on the rest of the economy, The 
only real benefit we derive. nowadays from 
living on the farm is the milk we drink and 
the eggs we eat. We have meat in the lock- 
ers and some of us still have gardens, For 
this the farmer pays about half in the cost 
of its production, Let us measure this 
against the higher taxes we have because 
of improved roads, school and public build- 
ings, and the increased costs of farming. 
Rising costs and falling prices have brought 


-the farmer at the end of 1953 to the small- 


est share of the national income on record. 
The average person living on the farm has 
less than half the income of the average 
nonfarm individual. Though taxes are high, 
Government outlays for agriculture, however, 
represent such a small percent of the total 
Federal expenditure that the average tax- 
payer would scarcely notice the difference 
even if all Government farm programs were 
abolished. In fact, the income tax alone 
that farmers paid, when receiving parity, 
nearly covered the total cost of the farm 
program, Of the budget dollars in 1954, 17 
cents was allotted to the cost of running 
the Government, providing all the services 
to labor, agriculture, industry, including 
health, education, welfare programs, and 
the development of natural resources. 
Second, we must be concerned with the 
standard of living our rural population has. 
Forty years ago, farmers produced most of 
their own power, raised most of their own 
fuel, and depended mainly on farm-produced 
fertilizer. As we can see, most of the mate- 
rial for production came from the farm. 
Before the mid-thirties, farmers could reduce 
their purchases from industry without a seri- 
ous loss in production. But today farmers 
cannot produce without material from in- 
dustry. These must be paid for in cash. 
Today farmers are producing more with less 
labor and little more land, because petroleum 
and electrically driven machines are more 
efficiently performing the work done by men 
and animals, As late as 1935 there were only 
1 million tractors on farms. Today we have 
4 million. In 1935 we had about 800,000 
trucks; now we have 2,280,000. At that time 
there were 120,000 milking machines; now 
there are 655,000. Farmers use each year 
7 milllon tons of finished steel, more than 
the quantity that goes into a year's output 
of passenger cars. Farmers are big consum- 
ers, buyers of tremendous amounts of goods. 
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In other materials produced by industry 
and labor, farmers use 50 million tons of 
chemical material, 16% billion gallons of 
crude oil, more than is used by any other 
industry. Today farmers are using 320 mil- 
Hon pounds of raw rubber, enough rubber to 
make tires for 6 million cars. Our farmers 
use 15 billion kilowatt hours of electric pow- 
er, which is enough to supply Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore and Houston for 1 year. 

We have come to the crossroads where the 
American farmer is concerned. If we are 
to’ preserve farming as a way of life, if we 
are to be concerned with their standard of 
living, if we are to keep them from being 
driven off their land by a sliding scale price 
support program, which in a few years is 
no support program at all, now is the time 
to take some positive action. 

When we have the process of falling farm 
prices, falling farm income, expansion of 
farm debt, bankruptcies, increase in tenant 
operation of absentee-owned farms—farm 
abandonment and concentration into larger 
and larger holdings, a very severe strain is 
placed upon ‘the farm resources, soil, water, 
fences, machinery, and the rest. The farm 
owner tries to meet his costs and repayment 
on debts as he tries harder and harder to 
hold on to his farm. Something must give 
somewhere, so the land, water, buildings, im- 
provements, and another capital begin to 
suffer. Before long they begin to deterio- 
rate very badly, if the family has not already 
given up the fight and moved to town. 

‘There will be no surplus problem when the 
soil resources are gone and the farm people 
have moved away. If that’s the way we want 
to reduce the of supplies on effective 
demand, we can do it. The sliding scale way 
will involve a lot of human suffering and 
resource loss, but in the long run it may 
bring supplies in balance with demand. But 
that ultimate day when the sliding scale has 
worked its final result will be a sad day for 
the Nation. 

Picture the situation—the sliding-scale 
program has brought farm production into 
line with demand. Not many farm families 
are left on the land. National population has 
increased apace, Farmlands and water re- 
sources have been depleted and eroded. Fam- 
ilies still on the land are deeply in debt. 
Living standards on the farm are unbeliey- 
ably low. Much top soil has been lost; water 
tables have dropped; soil structure has been 
irreparably injured; improved farm tech- 
nology has not been adopted and placed 
in use. 

Then imagine just at the moment when 
the sliding-scale approach has attained this 
zenith of its mission, and supply just barely 
balances demand—a national emergency 
breaks out. How many billions would we 
then be willing to spend to bring the families 
back to the land, to recapture the lost top 
soil, to replenish the depleted water tables, 
to rehabilitate the ferm plant so the people 
of our Nation will not go hungry? 

This does not need to happen. 

What cen be done to prevent this black 
picture from becoming reality? What should 
have been done about it? Is the farm prob- 
lem so erse that it cannot be solved by 
wise and intelligent national policies? Are 
farm people somehow morally degenerate 
when they want and think they should be 
able to earn by their work, management, 
and property ownership, increased incomes 
equivalent to those earned by people of other 
occupations who utilize an equal amount of 
effort, skill, and capital assets? 

There is, of course, no secret to the an- 
swer to these questions. It will, and can, 
be solved by wise and intelligent national 
policies—strongly and effectively adminis- 
tered. Those problems cannot be solved by 
half-hearted, part-time efforts based upon 
outmoded and unworkable economic 
theories, But they can be solved by the 
intelligent and sympathetic use of improved 
family farm policies such as you people in 
the Farmers Union are fighting for. 
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Your Farmers Union family farm income 
protective program starts with the basic 
truth that the capability of food and fiber 
is a great tangible national asset. This asset 
can and should be used for the great good 
and benefit of our Nation and all its people. 
National policies necessary to do this must 
be grounded on three basic principles: 

First, we must preserve and improve the 
family farm pattern of American farming. 
This mode of combined farm business and 
farm: living is the envy of the rest of the 
world. It is an example of hope and en- 
couragement to the hundreds of millions of 
the world’s people who depend upon agri- 
cultural production for their livelihood. The 
family farm in the United States is one of 
dem: 's greatest exhibits before a 
troubled world. 

Second, the farm people living and work- 
ing on, and managing their family farms, 
should be given every legitimate opportunity 
and protection to enable them to earn full 
parity family incomes. A truly democratic 
nation cannot permit nor will it long endure 
if it permits continuation of a situation 
where national economic policies weighted 
against farmer in the marketplace clamp 
upon the 22 million people on our fafms a 
chroic status where they can earn less than 
45 percent of a fair parity income. 


The third principle upon which our na- - 


tional farm policies should be based is that 
as a Nation we should enable our farm 
families to produce not only the continuous 
abundance needed to fulfill the market needs 
of those at home and overseas of those who 
now have the purchasing power to buy. We 
should also make positive use of the abund- 
ant production capacity of America’s farms 
to eliminate hunger in this country and to 
use our abundant farm production as capi- 
tal assets to promote more rapid economic 
development in the still free have-not na- 
tions of the world. 

We must be concerned that as an intelli- 
gent and progressive people we maintain a 
progressive standard of living for our whole 
Nation. 

People who lack proper diets number 
among the 60 percent that make less than 
$4,000 a year. Folks above this figure buy 
just about all the food they want and need. 
As the incomes go lower, the consumption 
of healthful foods goes with it, so that 
finally protective foods reach the vanishing 
point. There is no excuse in this enlight- 
ened and advanced Nation to permit the 
continued existence of poor nutrition and 
clothing standards in the midst of plenty. 
We should immediately initiate a complete 
nationwide food-allotment stamp plan. 

The population of the United States has 
increased 68 percent since 1910. Our farm 
.production has increased about the same 
amount during the same period but with 
most of the increase coming in the last 15 
years. Population has caught up with pro- 
duction, so now our problem lies in 
distribution. 

Our largest overall problem lies in dis- 
tribution. America must grow to be pros- 
perous. With the growth of America, comes 
more jobs, more income, more consumption 
of food and fiber. The Paley Commission 
gave a conservative estimate that we will 
need 40 percent more food and fiber by 1975 
to adequately feed and clothe our people. 
This increase will have to come from our 
family-type farms. 

We are at the beginning of a new era. 
We must go forward with our abundance, 
the creation of which grows from the bottom 
up. We need a steady climb up the eco- 
nomic ladder, A ladder that was itself on 
the rise. We cannot let it skid any further. 
Holding the ladder firmly in place is our 
Government. With the advent of World 
War II, as the noted economist, Stuart 
Chase expressed it, came the advent of a 
new regulator on the flow of our economic 
resources. Where Wall Street previously 
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controlled a volume of money which directly 
affected our country, sometimes used for our 
good, sometimes to our detriment, now the 
Federal spending and Federal regulation 
have firm control of the ladder’s legs to 
guard the destiny of our economy. Prin- 
ciples of Government help have been ac- 
cepted by every segment of our people. 
Perhaps business was one of the first to 
accept help. When industry needed help 
or protection, a tariff was used to prevent 
smothering competition. We also have 
trade regulation to maintain fair practices. 
We have established minimum-wage laws. 
These are accepted patterns in a complicated 
society. Where problems grow so large that 
individuals cannot cope with them, we must 
solve these problems with Government help. 

Therefore parity prices now mean even 
prices in troublesome times with the added 
advantages of plenty. Parity. simply means 
justice—fairness. I want parity for the 
farmer, too. We must not sacrifice the 
farmer and his family when he is natled 
against high costs of production over which 
he has no control. 

At this very moment we are perhaps in 
the gravest circumstances our beginner 
farmers have ever seen in our land. With 
high living and production costs, the be- 
ginner farmer’s price just does not stretch 
to meet the interest and capital payments. 

I have just learned of a threatened fore- 
closure by the Farm Home Administration 
because the individual was not able to make 
the last $100 of his $500 payment. This 
calls for investigation, and believe me I am 
going to investigate. 

Cost statistics of farm losses in the Wall 
Street Journal may mean very little to the 
Wall Street broker, but they mean something 
to the farmers of Indiana. When the Wall 
Street Journal itself figures about 3 out of 
every 4 auctions are for beginner farmers 
there is something wrong. 

Auctioneers have told me that normally 
there is a week of sales per month in & nor- 
mal spring. Last year the farm auctions 
ran the month through. 

It is normal for a farmer to dispose of his 
farm and stock when the prime years of 
his life are passed. But is not normal for 
farmers to dispose of farms before they have 
begun farming. There is something wrong 
with our economy and it hurts. Our young 
people must start their lives sometime, and 
without a sinker to mire them in quicksand 
parity. Twenty thousand dollars to $40,000 
investments are-not plucked off trees. 

It will take more than a sop report on 
low-income families to quench the thirst for 
farm income. It will take more-than tears 
over a wind-eroded farm, to cover crop insur- 
ance loss. These young family farmers must 
be protected now or sink into oblivion. 

I do not propose to know everything and 
all of the solutions. However, I do know 
the practices that have proved themselves, 
should be used, not reversed, not forsaken. 
In the terms of progress we must explore 
the new avenues which we have not used. 
We need at least 90-percent parity until an- 
other solution takes over. Let us promote 
adequate diets for the 15 million people on 
public assistance and the unemployed. Let 
all our schools have lunch programs to help 
equalize opportunity for healthy minds to 
learn. Food for international aid should 
be used in such a way that it will be wel- 
come and not revolting to needy people. 

Friends, we can develop farm life to take 
its rightful place in our standard of living 
and to maintain it as a most satisfying way 
of life. This is a crucial problem affect- 
ing us—our stake—yours and mine. Condi- 
tions for the first tobacco grower who set- 
tied in Virginia creased his troubled brow, 
to be solved by his thought and imagination, 
Just like we must wipe the crease of hard- 
ship from our farmer's brow today. Our 
son tugs into his uniform of service for our 
protection. When he leaves our Armed 
Forces, opportunity must be available for 
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him and all others to choose as he pleases. 
Whether he wishes a drygoods store in Brook- 
lyn, ar à $30,000 farm in Indiana, the choice 
to a fair standard of living is right for us 
all. The glitter of opportunity has always 
been the gem of America, 


More Drift in Egypt i 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the New 
York Times of Tuesday, December 18, 
1956. This summary could be entitled 
“So That He Who Runs May Read.” 
Unfortunately, our Secretary of State 
runs away, so that he cannot read. 

More DRIFT IN EGYPT 


The dangerous. and preposterous situation 
into which matters are boing permitted to 
drift in the Middle East is emphasized by 
several items In the day’s news. 

Item No. 1: General Burns, commander of 
the United Nations police, announces, in 
compliance with President Nasser’s demands, 
that his forces will leave Port Said, key to 
the Suez Canal, within a week after com- 
pletion of the British and French withdrawal, 
now in its final phase, “and anyway before 
Christmas.” The U.N. forces will move east- 
ward in the wake of the Israeli withdrawal 
toward the Egyptian-Israeli armistice line. 
This could mean that the Suez Canal would 
be turmed over by the United Nations to 
President Nasser’s unrestrained control, to do 
with as he pleases, even in violation of the 
international Suez Canal convention and the 
United Nations’ own decisions, 

Item No. 2: Because of President Nasser’s 
objection to the use of the British and 
French salvage fleet, with its skilled and ex- 
perienced crews, that fieet, which has already 
cleared most of the northern sector of the 
Suez Canal, will be withdrawn with the 
British and French forces—unless a contrary 
arrangement is made within the next 24 
hours, This would mean, delay in the clear- 
ing of the canal, now blocked by Egyptian 
sabotage, for many months, with grave con- 
sequences for the economies of Europe and 
the Middle East itself, for which the United 
States may have to foot the bill. 


Item No, 3: In anticipation of President 
Nasser’s triumph in spite of his military dè- 
bacle Egyptian pro-Government sources al- 
ready forecast new rules for blacklisting for- 
eign ships trading with Israel, which would 
mean resumption of the illegal blockade 
againet Israel and further sabotage of a Suez 
Canal settlement, while the Nasser regime 
launches a new campaign to stir up hate 
against “colonialism,” which is Communist 
doubletalk against the West. 

In all these demands, objections and pol- 
icies, President Nasser has undertaken to set 
a yictor’s terms for a Middle Eastern settle- 
ment. But these terms can be accepted only 
at the price of an abject and even ludicrous 
capitulation before the Egyptian dictator on 
the part of the United Nations, the United 
States and the West, in disregard of United 
Nations decisions, Western objectives and 
common sense. 

‘These terms are a violation of the Suez 
Canal convention, which established an in- 
ternational “system™ to gurantee the free 
use of the canal by all nations in peace or 
war, a convention which President Nasser 
turned into a scrap of paper when he seized 
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the canal and then blocked it with scuttled 
ships. They are a violation of the United 
Nations decisions calling on Egypt to end the 
blockade against Israel and to make peace 
with it. They are a violation of the United 
Nations resolutions which, after calling for 
a cease-fire and the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish, French, and. Israeli forces, now under- 
way, also called for immediate effective steps 
to reopen the Suez Canal and to restore 
“secure freedom of navigation.” They are 
a violation of the Security Council resolution 


calling for a settlement of the Suez Canal ~ 


dispute that should “insulate” the operation 
of the canal from Egyptian politics. They 
are, finally, a violation of Secretary General 
Hammarskjold’s own directives, approved by 
the Assembly, which provide that the United 
Nations police should function in an area 
extending “roughly from the Suez Canal to 
the armistice demarcation lines,” and his 
agreement with President Nasser that United 
Nations police units should be stationed 
me the canal to safeguard clearing opera- 
ions. f 

In these circumstances the United Nations 
and the United States, which led the cam- 
paigning for liquidation of the unwise and 
ill-fated British, French, and Israeli attempt 
to solve the problem by force, are confronted 
with grave responsibilities. It is high time 
that these responsibilities should be faced 
and met. 


On the Threshold of Destiny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Jahtary 23, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, as all of 
us know, the American people are per- 
haps more concerned today about the 
Middle East than any section of the 
world. Much information—some good 
and some unfavorable—is finding its 
way into the various media of communi- 
cation. 

It has come to my attention that a 
most informative address on this subject 
was delivered recently before the Colo- 
nel William Allen Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, at Smithfield, 
Va., by the Reverend William Archer 
Wright, Jr., pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church at Smithfield. Mr. Wright's 
father, grandfather and great grand- 
father were all Methodist ministers and 
he has been particularly interested in 
the Middle East area during a career in 
many fields, 

Mr. Wright has traveled widely in the 
Middle East area and for a time was 
executive secretary of American Friends 
of the Middle East, Inc. He also served 
that organization as an accredited ob- 
server at the United Nations. 

I am including his remarks here be- 
cause of the information they contain 
with respect to an area that is fast be- 
coming of supreme importance to the 
entire world: 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF DESTINY 

In 1778, just 2 years after American inde- 
pendence had been declared, the French 
statesman Turgot wrote to an American 
friend these words: “This people is the hope 
of the human race. It may become the 
model, It fought to show the world by 
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facts, that men can be free and yet peace- 
ful, and may dispense with the chains in 
which tyrants and knaves of every color haye 
presumed to bind them, under the pretext 
of the public good. The Americans should be 
an example of political, religious, commer- 
cial, and industrial liberty. The asylum they 
offer to the oppresséd of every nation, the 
avenue of escape they open, will compel 
governments to be just and enlightened; 
and the rest of the world in due time will 
see through the empty illusions in which 
“policy is conceived. But to obtain these 
ends for us, America must secure them to 
herself." 

Now, at the beginning of 1957, we may be 
on the verge of seeing this magnificent 
prophesy fulfilled. If Turgot 180 years ago 
foresaw the destiny to which- our Nation 
would some day be called, you and I stand 
today on the threshold of that destiny. 

“ 1- 

Let us look at our particular moment of 
history. 

And let us underscore at the outset two 
familiar and frequently cited facts about our 
day. 

First, progress in communications has 
brought us into a world community where 
learning how to live with one another is a 
condition of existence. When we can eat 
supper in New York, breakfast in the Azores, 
lunch in Rome, and dinner in Cairo, we are 
living in a world community and there is 
nothing much we can do about it. 

Second is the awful knowledge and terrify- 
ing power that has come into man’s hands 
in our generation, Nuclear physics has 
brought us very close to the ultimate knowl- 
edge. In a little book written several years 
ago called Human Destiny, the French 
scientist LeComte du Nouy, says man has 
reached the climax of physical evolution, 
He can live at the equator or at the poles. 
He can fly in the air and travel both undér 
and on the sea. He has come close to dis- 
covering what the universe is made of and 
how. Within the limits of his creation he 
has mastered his physical environment, and 
evolution in this sphere is complete. Yet 
we are just at the beginning of an era of 
moral eyolution. But there is nothing in 
the stars that says we will not destroy our- 
selves before we learn to behave ourselves. 

These two facts have, willy-nilly, made 
neighbors of us ail, Russia is next door, 
the Suez is across the street, and Southeast 
Asia is just around the block; and in the 
middle of the village square is a hydrogen 
bomb that any crackpot nation can explode 
merely by pulling a switch. 

That is the kind of mg DEChOOG wo 
live in. 

Now with these two circumstances holding 
the world in a precarious balance, let us look 
at some other things that are happening in 
our day. 

Six years ago I was saying that the world 
stood at a focal point of history, that all 
the forces of human society were moving, 
helter-skelter, into a new day, that the next 
500 years of history depended on what direc- 
tion and control was exerted over these forces 
in our particular moment of history. At 
that time I could not have defined those 
forces. Now I think I can. 

The one clearly emergent force in the 
whole turmoil of our age is the stirring of 
Asia and Africa, Ghandi in India was a part 
of it; and Sun Yat-sen in China; and Musta- 
pha Kemal Attaturk in Turkey. Jinnah of 
Pakistan and Nehru of India and the young 
revolutionaries of Indonesia;, Bourgiba : of 
Tunisia, Belafreg of Morocco, Nasser of Egypt, 
the rebels of Algeria—they all personalize this 
tremendous human surge that is taking place, 

Perhaps this is the time and place to 
pause and say something parenthetically 
about Gamal Abdul Nasser of Egypt. We 
have gotten a pretty rough picture of this 
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imposing young strong man of Egypt from 
our press, and the picture has been about 
25 percent right and 75 percent baloney. 
Those who know Nasser characterize him as, 
first, a scrupulously honest man—and if 
you look at the events of the last year or 
two you will find no trickery and no lies 
from him; only those who thought he was 
bluffing when he was telling the truth have 
been fooled. Second, that he is an intense 
nationalist—a nationalist Egyptian first and 
a nationalist Arab second. And third, that 
with no background in diplomacy he is @ 
babe-in-the-woods in international affairs. 

The British hate him because he ended 
their hegemony in Egypt and threatened it 
in the rest of the Middle East. Yet it was 
not Nasser but the British themselves who 
performed the remarkable feat of striking 
the last nail in their own coffin as far as 
the Middle East was concerned. 

The Israelis hate Nasser because he repre- 
sents the only. real Arab power in the way 
of their own aspirations for empire building 
in the area. And it is largely due to their 
not inconsiderable influence in the major 
capitals and the major press of the world 
that we have gotten such a distorted picture 
of what has been happening in the Middle 
East, and especially of why it is happening. 

The French hate him because he has given 
asylum and encouragement to the rebel 
forces of North Africa—as every Arab from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Persian Gulf 
would do with delight and probably with 
less restraint had he been in Nasser’s place. 
Nations not only have no memory for what 
they do not wish to remember, but they have 
little understanding of history. In both 
Indochina and Algeria, France has given 
abundant evidence that she is not only in- 
capable of adjusting to the new facts of life 
but that she utterly fails to understand what 
is going on. To think that she could stop 
the tide of revolt in Algeria by overthrowing 
Nasser was.sheer stupidity. Nasser is not a 
cause; he is an agent of his particular pin- 
point of history. If he is overthrown, a far 
less amenable agent is likely to take his 
place. 

Thus Nasser takes his place with these 
other leaders of Asia and Africa whom we 
have named, not so much as a man making 
liistory as a man whom history has picked 
up. For or ill he is the momentary 
symbol of freedom from European imperial- 
ism for the people of Asia and Africa. All 
these leaders personalize the tremendous and 
exceedingly portentous human. surge that 
is taking place all through these conti- 
nents. When this century's chapter of 
history is finally written I venture to pre- 
dict that neither the cold war nor the atom 
bomp will have primary place, but the rise 
of the peoples of Asia and North Africa to a 
place of equality if not dominance in the 
community of nations. 
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I once heard J. J. Singh of India remark 
that the first decade after World War II 
would belong to Southeast Asia, the second 
decade to the Middle East, and the third 
decade to Africa. So far things are moving 
close to schedule. Let's take a quick roll- 
call of these countries, starting at the point 
farthest east: 

The Philippines gained independence in 
1946 from the United States in an orderly 
fashion and as the culmination of a long- 
range plan, a 

The recent history of Indochina is familiar. 
It now exists as another Korea, divided with- 
in itself through the subversion and exploita- 
tion of foreign powers—and to the eyes of an 
Asian there is very little difference between 
the exploitation and oppression of France 
and that of the Communists. 

Malaya, with a mixed population of 
Indians, Chinese, and Arabs as well as native 
Malayans and primitive tribesmen has not 
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yet found national unity and remains a 
British colony. > 

Composed of the former Dutch East Indies, 
Indonesia declared itself an independent na- 
tion in 1945 and after 4 years of bitterness 
and bloodshed made the declaration good in 
1949. Comprising over 3,000 islands includ- 
ing Java and Sumatra, Indonesia is the 
largest Moslem nation in the world with an 
81 million population. 

Thailand, old Siam, has always been free 
of foreign domination and has earned a 
reputation as the Switzerland of Southeast 
Asia. She'll ride the tide in whichever di- 
rection it happens to be flowing. 

Burma declared its independence from 
Britain in 1947. v 

India gained independence from England 
in 1947 without military action and divided 
into India and Pakistan. Pakistan now 
holds the distinction of being the only na- 
tion in the world separated from itself by 
another nation. East and West Pakistan are 
1,000 miles apart with all India lying be- 
tween them. Pakistan is also the only na- 
tion with a constitution explicitly declaring 
that it is an Islamic nation. 

Ceylon in 1948 obtained full dominion 
status within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 

Iran nationalized her oil industry and 
broke British economic domination. Iran 
has also successfully withstood the threats 
and, with British and American aid, the ac- 
tive aggression of Russia, being one of the 
first countries after World War II to do so. 

With its own Iraq Development Board into 
which it is pouring 70 percent of its con- 
siderable oil revenues for long range eco- 
nomic improvements, Iraq is moving toward 
complete independence from Britain. here 
is danger at the moment that comm 
may capture the independence movement, 
and Britain's attack on Egypt raised by 100 
percent the chances that it may happen. 

Syria, unpredictable, disunited, lacking 
strong leadership ås the one Arab country 
seriously involved with Russia, 

Saudi Arabia is the last absolute monarchy 
on earth, a desert kingdom of nomadic tribes 
with its economy tied to American oil in- 
terests. 

Jordan is too weak to do anything except 


-what she is told by others, but she tossed 


Britain out last year. 

Lebanon is a center of education and 
finance for the area and strongly tied to the 
West. 

Israel is an artificial and alien state that 
holds a lighted match in one hand and the 
Iuse of an explosive Middle East in the other. 

What is happening now in Egypt we can- 
not know. Up until now Nasser has held the 
line against potent Communist efforts to 
dominate the revolution. He even fired his 
second in command 2 years ago for his Com- 
munist sympathies. Egypt has tried desper- 
ately to find friends in the West—and that 
is a long story in itself. If she now turns to 
eee it is because she has been driven 

t. 

The Sudan, south of Egypt, where Asia and 
Africa really meet, has an Arabic speaking, 
Moslem culture along the Nile in the north 
and a black African tribal culture in the 
south. Islam is spreading faster here than 
Christianity and Africans are learning the 
meaning of independence under the tutelage 
of non-Europeans. Its independence was 
declared in an orderly fashion and according 
to agreement last year. 

Libya was made independent by United 
Nations action in 1951. 

Tunisia, through bloodshed and violence, 
earned internal sovereignty from France in 
1955. 

Algeria is now fighting for independence, 

After years of terrorism Morocco resumed 
her independence last’ year. 

This completes the roll. China, Japan, and 
Eorea stand outside this consideration, and 
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we are disregarding the smaller principalities 
and sheikdoms. 

Now let's add up the score. A total of 22 

national areas whose combined population is 
731 million. If you add to that the 719 mil- 
lion of Japan, China, and Korea, which are 
certainly in ferment also, you have almost a 
billion and a half people out of a world popu- 
lation of 214 biilion. 
“ Of these 22 countries 15 have gained their 
independence, or colonial reforms giving 
them partial independence, since World War 
II. One is now fighting for independence, 
and besides this one there are only two other 
colonies left among them. 


What is happening to these billion or more 
people is not finished. The motivations 
which will finally determine the direction in 
which thesé countries move is still not deter- 
mined. But whatever the final character of 
this rise of masses of people, the incontro- 
vertible fact about it is that it is inevitable. 

To these forces, ill defined as they are, 
belong the future. Communism is not now 
bothering with such countries as England 
and France. Instead communism is pouring 
literature into Africa at the rate of four 
pieces for every inhabitant of the continent. 
Communism has been for the past 2 years or 
longer filling the bookstores of Beirut and 
Cairo and Damascus and Addis Ababa and 
Jakarta with attractive Russian books in the 
local languages. The Communists are woo- 
ing Indonesia and Japan and Syria and infil- 
trating Vietnam. American missionaries and 
United Nations educators teach primitive 
African tribes and Indian outcastes to read 
and the Communists come in to satisfy their 
new intellectual hunger with primer-type 
pamphlets. ~The Communists know where 
the future Mes, and if the United States does 
not soon take up the gauntlet on the battle- 
field for the mind of the future, it will be 
too late. . 

Every Asian, Middle Easterner, or African 
you talk to about his national aspirations 
will point to the American Revolution as the 
shining precedent for what he seeks, and he 
will say to you, “You Americans of all the 
people in the world ought to understand us, 
for it has only been 200 years since you did 
successfully what we are trying to do now.” 
And it was natural that America should be 
the inspiration for these people since it was 
largely from American missionaries and edu- 
cators, and even sometimes businessmen, 
that they learned the meaning of the values 
and traditions of freedom which we ¢herish. 
They surely should not be blamed that they 
learned their lessons well. 2 
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To fulfill our responsibility and lay hold 
of our destiny we need not so much a pro- 
gram as an attitude. A young Vietnamese 
said to me, “We need your dollars, but we 
can get along without them. What we can- 
not get along without if we are to withstand 
the encroachments of communism is yeur 
encouragement, your moral support in our 
struggles.” 

Thus our moral responsibility lies now 
with this new generation, flexing self-con- 
scious limbs and seeking our guidance as 
it stretches toward the dawn of its new 
day. We must let the world know that 
henceforth our heart is with the people 
of Asia and Africa who, with the vigor and 
idealism of youth, are now aspiring to the 
values we of the United States have so clearly 
enunciated In our founding documents and 
haye so vigorously defended for 200 years; 
and that we wish to help our young friends 
attain these ideals. 

Military and economic ald must be a part 
of our foreign policy for a long time to come, 
but in our day America can no more buy 
these young freedom lovers than Britain and 
France can hold them by force of arms. 
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Our stand In the Suez crisis was worth 2 
Dillion dollars of economic ald, merely be- 
cause we took our position opposing aggres- 
sion and stood firmly. That fact, which cost 
£0 little, more than any other event of the 
last 10 years opened the door of destiny to 
us. Now is the precious. moment of oppor- 
tunity. If we capture the moment, we will 
do so by adopting a stend that will include 
the following points, which I propose as a 
Platform of principles for our foreign policy: 

1. We believe in and will actively sup- 
por: through peaceful means the principle 
of self-determination. 

2, We oppose intervention by one nation 
in the internal affairs of another nation 
either by direct action of subversion, and 
We stand ready to offer our aid to nations in 
Withstanding such intervention. 

3. Recognizing that this opens us to the 
charge of intervention ourselves, we declare 
that we reject completely the satellite sys- 
tem and will cooperate with and in no way 
seek to dominate any government that is the 
free expression of its people. 

4. We will extend military aid for defen- 
sive purposes only and will immediately cut 
off aid, military and economic, to any coun- 
try using aid weapons for the military sup- 
Pression of bona fide independence move- 
ments. 

5. We will extend economic aid preferably 
for long-range development programs on na- 
tional or regional bases planned and con- 
trolled by development boards in the area, 
our only control being the right to with- 
draw aid in the event of clear misuse of 
funds or control of the board by agents of 
international communism or other imperial- 
ism 


6. Our policy will be to approach all in- 
ternational disputes through the machinery 
of the United Nations and turn to unilateral 
action only as a last resort for our own 
defense and security. 

7. We look with fayor on the principle 
of regional cooperation among free nations 
Such as was envisaged in the Bandung Con- 
ference of Asian and African nations and 
will use our power to prevent the capture 
of any such development by imperialist in- 
trigue from Russia or any other source. 

8. We stand opposed.to all imperialism, 
but we view international communism as 
an im even more insidious than 
others since it attempts to enslave the minds 
of men as well as their lands and economies. 

This, then, is our moment of destiny. And 
these are some of the principles on which 
I believe we must stand in order to grasp it. 


Shrine at the Cathedral of the Pines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a concur- 
rent resolution adopted by the General 
Court of New Hampshire, and passed 
January 17, 1957: 

Whereas the Altar of the Nation located at 
the Cathedral of the Pines, in Rindle, N. H., 
which has been dedicated to the glory of 
God of all American war dead and which in 
Tact has been recognized as an interdenomi- 
national shrine by Americans everywhere; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has previously declared a national policy to 
Preserve objects of national significance for 
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the Inepiration and benefit of the people of 
the United States; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the General 
Court of the State of New Hampshire that 
steps be taken to recognize the national sen- 
timent already expressed by dedicating this 
memorial as a national shrine: Now, there- 
fore, .be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of the 
State of New Hampshire memorializes the 
Congress of the United States and the appro- 
priate officials of the administration in Wash- 
ington to take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary and proper to give this shrine its na- 
tional recognition upon the provision how- 
ever that nothing herein shall be held or 
understood to deprive the State of New 
Hampshire of its jurisdiction in. and over said 
site or the conveyance of title therein to the 
Federal Government; be it further 

Resolved; That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators of this State in 
Washington, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate of the Congress of the United States 
and to such other officials in the United 
States Government as may request the same. 

Passed January 17, 1957. 


Attest: i 
ROBERT L. STARK, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 
The Agricultural Research Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
search is one of the necessary require- 
ments for an expanding economy. The 
work of the Agricultural Research Sery- 
ice in the improvement of agriculture 
generally cannot be overemphasized. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, Administrator for 
the Agricultural Research Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, recently 
gave an interesting insight into the work 
of his Service before the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute in Atlanta, Ga. This address 
will be of real value to all members. 
Many times the value of research is not 
recognized as it should be. 

It is pleasing to point out that the 
Agricultural Research Service, while 
combating pests and diseases that attack 
agricultural crops, is also in the fore- 
front in developing methods to reduce 
farm costs and aid in diversification. 
The Service is also doing a fine job in 
seeking new uses for crops that will aid 
in improving the prices paid to farmers 
by reducing current surpluses. 

In Arkansas the ARS is presently 
working to eradicate aquatic stargrass 
that threatens to destroy millions of dol- 
Jars worth of valuable cropland. Over 
the past weekend a meeting was held in 
Memphis, Tenn., to devise methods of 
combating the spread of the soybean 
cyst nematode, a hair-fine pest that con- 
taminates the soil and destroys the value 
of soybeans by attacking the plants’ 
roots. 

Dr. Shaw’s statement illustrates the 
work being done to develop sesame as 
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a new oilseed source. In St. Francis 
and Lee Counties, Ark., this will be of 
prime importance, for there the grow- 
ers have started a program of sesame 
culture. Throughout the Cotton Belt the 
work of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice is important for the development of 
new uses for cotton and the improvement 
of the quality to create new markets. 

While Dr. Shaw touches on only a part 
of the great work of the Agricultural 
Research Service, his address should be 
of vital interest: 

Tue ROLE oF RESEARCH IN MEETING AGRI- 
CULTURE’S NEEDS 
(By Dr. Byron T. Shaw) 

Your customers and my customers are the 
same people—the farmers of America. They 
are the people who produce the food and fiber 
for our advancing Natlion—the people who 
buy each year more than $20 billion worth 
of goods and services for farm production. 

Our customers—when they apply fertilizer 
or when they apply the results of research 
in other forms—look at you and the scientist 
with mixed feelings. They know they have 
to watch their cash costs. They know that 
they dare not become less efficient—in fact, 
they want to become more efficient. ` 

From experience they know that both fer- 
tilizer and scientific knowledge are important 
in their struggle to cut production costs and 
to make the most of their opportunities. 

Over the years research has resulted in 
great gains in production efficiency on our 
American farms. But these gains tn efficien- 
cy have not progressed at the same rate 
in all farm enterprises. We have made 
greater strides in improving the efficiency of 
producing such crops as food grains, and have 
made less progress in improving the ef- 
ciency of producing livestock and livestock 
products. 

RESEARCH HELPING TO RESTORE BALANCE 


The fact that we have not made more 
progress in the efficiency of livestock pro- 
duction has tended to throw agriculture out 
of balance. Research is helping to restore 
this balance by providing farmers with ways 
of cutting costs in producing those com- 
modities that are most wanted by consumers. 

For example, we're learning how to select 
beef animals that gain 3 pounds a day in- 
stead of the usual 2 pounds. We know that 
we can cut cost of milk production through 
use of larger quantities of good roughage. 
Feed supplements developed by research have 
revolutionized the broiler industry and placed 
Goorgia at the head of the list. 

Research is developing higher-ylelding and 
better quality feed crops. It is helping 
farmers improve soil and water management. 
One important way is by determining the 
correct use of fertilizers. 

USE OF NITROGEN PAYS OFF 


In the Columbia River Basin, where desert 
lands are being irrigated for the first time, 
research has estabilshed the need for larger 
applications of nitrogen in crop production. 
In trials with corn last year, the addition of 
200 pounds of nitrogen per acre boosted corn 
yields 123 bushels—from 21 to 144 bushels. 
There was every indication that if more ni- 
trogen had been applied, yields would have 
been even higher. 

Yields of sweet corn on irrigated fields in 
the West were doubled by the addition of 
160 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 

When potatoes were fertilized with nitro- 
gen at the rate of 120 pounds per acre in Ala- 
bama, yields were also doubled. 

In Arkansas, the use of 600 pounds of su- 
perphosphate per acre on re- 
turned 382 pounds of beef. Without fertili- - 
zation the return was only 61 pounds of beef. 

As George Rogler pointed out at your panel 
discussion, the use of nitrogen fertilizer at 
the rate of 90 pounds per acre on native 
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ranges in the Northern Great Plains pro- 
duced more than a ton of dry matter per acre. 
This compared with only one-third of a ton 
per acre from unfertilized range. 

These are scattered examples, but they 
clearly demonstrate the value of research— 
and fertilizers—in lowering farm production 
costs. When production costs are lowered, 
production efficiency is improved. And pro- 
duction efficiency is the basis upon which the 
agricultural industry must compete with all 
other industries under the American system 
of free enterprise. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CROPS 


A second way that research is helping to 
restore the balance in agriculture is through 
the development of new crops, by discovering 
and developing new uses for established 
crops, and by improving the quality of agri- 
cultural products so that they can better 
compete for the consumer's dollar, both at 
home and abroad. 

Research is developing new oilseed crops 
such as safflower and sesame. It is develop- 
ing timber bamboo as a source of paper pulp. 
Our scientists are working to foster the com- 
mercial production of a new crop plant as a 
source of rotenone insecticide. A tropical 
yam that contains the drug cortisone is be- 
ing adapted to American production meth- 
ods. It could be grown on 25,000 acres in the 
South. 

Research is finding several new uses for 
cereal crops. For example, our chemists are 
working to Increase the protein content of 
grain to make it more valuable as livestock 
feed for swine and poultry. They have dis- 
covered that by fermenting grain with cer- 
tain microorganisms they can increase the 
protein content. If low-cost commercial fer- 
mentation methods can be developed, our 
feed markets may require an additional 175 
million bushels of grain a year as a source of 
protein supplement. 

Cotton provides us with an excellent ex- 
ample of how research can create new mar- 
kets by improving product quality. Research 
has already developed a chemical treatment 
that makes cotton fabrics more water-resist- 
ant. At present about 300,000 bales a year 
are being treated. And this is Just the begin- 
ning. Research is developing chemical treat- 
ments that will give cotton more crush re- 
sistance, soil resistance, stretch resistance, 
abrasion resistance, and flame resistance. 

Restoring the balance in agricultural pro- 
duction is the most critical problem:facing 
research today. And events of the future 
will bring still further challenges. 

Consider how rapidly our population is in- 
creasing. By 1975 it is expected to be a third 
larger than today, That means there will be 
at least 50 million more Americans who will 
depend upon agriculture for what they eat, 
wear, and otherwise use. 

In 1975, which is less than 20 years ahead 
of us, we will need: to produce 50 percent 
more beef than we were producing in the 
years 1951 to 1953. 

We will need 40 percent more pork, 25 
percent more sheep and lamb, a third more 
milk, and 50 percent more poultry products. 
The need for truck crops will be 40 to 45 
percent greater. The need for fruits and 
nuts nearly 40 percent more. 

Briefly then agriculture’s future will in- 
clude a great many more people needing the 
production from an acreage that will in- 
crease only a little. It is plainly evident 
that there is an ever-pressing demand for 
the knowledge that comes from agricultural 
research. 

LAG BETWEEN DISCOVERY AND APPLICATION 


There is one other aspect of research as 
it applies to the future that I should like to 
discuss with you. This is the lag that occurs 
between the discovery of knowledge and its 
application. 

Research is a long-range investment. 
There is seldom an immediate payof when 
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scientists discover new knowledge, or de- 
velop new methods or practices. The pay- 
off comes when the knowledge or the prac- 
tice is put to use on the majority of farms 
where it applies. 

I am making a special point of this period 
of waiting between accomplished research 
and its wide acceptance, because it is a fact 
we have to face. Realizing this, it is im- 
portant that we never slacken our efforts to 
seek new knowledge. 

Let me explain with an example: 

Between 30 and 35 years ago we produced 
a pound of pork with 5.1 pounds of feed. 
Today, we produce a pound of pork with 4.5 
pounds of feed. This is a 12-percent in- 
crease in feed conversion efficiency brought 
about through research. 

But if all our research knowledge of feed- 
ing were put into use, we could produce 4 
pound of pork with just 3.2 pounds of feed. 
This represents an increase of 37 percent over 
30 years ago, and is 25 percent better than 
what is actually being done today. 

Even though we have not been able to 
apply all that we have learned from re- 
search, we dare not rest on our oars. This 
is apparent in all phases of agriculture. 


POTENTIAL .OF RESEARCH IN FILLING NEEDS 


Our needs for increased livestock produc- 
tion are well established. k 

One of the great research opportunities in 
improving livestock production les in the 
development of more productive pastures and 
ranges. Our scientists estimate that re- 
search on forage crops is only as far ad- 
vanced today as that on hybrid corn was 30 
years ago. Less than a dozen of the 75 or 
more important forage grasses have been 
improved in yield and quality through breed- 
ing. Forage losses from diseases, insects, 
and weeds amount to a billion dollars a year. 

In cooperative forage irrigation experi- 
ments at Blacksburg, Va., the value of ir- 
rigation water was measured in terms of 
gains of steers grazed on pastures. The re- 
sults favored irrigation over nonirrigation 
by more than $50 an acre when the pasture 
mixture was orchard grass and Ladino clover; 
and by about $30 an acre on permanent blue- 
grass-white clover pasture. 

Irrigating dairy cattle pastures in Ten- 
nessee resulted in an increase in milk pro- 
duction worth nearly $100 per acre for a 
period of 4 years. ‘ 

Irrigation of orchard grass-Ladino clover 
pastures in Pennsylvania increased forage 
yields from less than 3,000 to more than 
5,700 pounds per acre. Similar outstanding 
results have been achieved with pasture ir- 
rigation experiments in Ilinois, New York, 
Georgia, and other States. 

Plant breeding research is also helping to 
improve our pastures. 

For example, plant breeders are working 
to improve tall fescue grass. Tall fescue is 
well adapted for dairy and beef cattle grazing 
throughout Eastern and Central United 
States. It is high-yielding, a prolific seed 
producer, and reasonably disease-resistant. 
But cattlemen are planting less and less tall 
fescue, because cattle do not graze it as 
readily as they do other grasses. Scientists 
believe that animals avoid tall fescue because 
it has low nutritive value. It may even in- 
clude a toxic factor, that causes a cattle ail- 
ment known as fescue foot. 

Gur scientists are tackling the problem in 
two ways, and both are showing promise of 
increasing palatability and nutritive value. 
In one effort they are crossing tall fescue 
with perennial ryegrass to develop a superior 
hybrid fescue having the high nutritive qual- 
ities of ryegrass. The other research involves 
selection and Increase. The scientists let 
dairy animals pick and choose among dif- 
ferent kinds of tall fescue, and then develop 
Zareen that the animals find most palat- 

le. 

In Mississippi, cooperating sclentists have 
developed a sorghum-Johnson grass cross 
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that yields more than 30 tons of forage per 
acre. And research is under way to whip 
the destructive spotted alfalfa aphid by 
breeding resistance to the insect into widely 
grown varieties of alfalfa. 

Fertilizers are very important in getting 
pastures established. In studies at Belts- 
ville, Md., our forage crops specialists have 
had remarkable success in band-seeding ex- 
periments. They drill the seeds of a grass- 
legume mixture about a quarter of an inch 
below the surface of the soll, and simultane- 
ously put down a band of fertilizer an inch 
below the seeds. 

Compared with broadcast seeding, this 
promising new practice has resulted in ex- 
cellent stands that yield 130 percent more 
forage. Band-seeding offered at least two 
other advantages. First, band-seeding com- 
bines planting and fertilizing into a single 
operation. Second, because band-seeding 
places the fertilizer where it will be readily 
available when the seeds begin to grow, a 
busy farmer need not adhere strictly to the 
recommended seeding date to insure a good 
stand. 

This experiment illustrates a unique way 
in which fertilizers can be helpful in im- 
proving pastures and ranges. The common 
practice of using fertilizer on pastures is 
well Known to this audience. The question 
is, are we using enough? 


FERTILIZER COULD DOUBLE HAY PRODUCTION 


A study based on 1950 fertilizer use, esti- 
mates that adequate fertilization of hay 
lands could easily double production. Hay, 
pasture, and cover crops comprised 53 per- 
cent of the total land receiving fertilization, 
but received only 12 percent of all the fer- 
tilizer applied. Use of nitrogen on hay was 
only 6 percent of the total. 

Looking ahead to 1975, we expect our 
farmers and ranchers to use 75 to 100 per- 
cent more fertilizer than they are now using. 
Much of this is destined for pastures and 
ranges. 

There is little doubt but that the fertilizer 
and agricultural lime industry can meet 
these needs. America has the raw materials 
and the sources of power to produce them. 

We can expect the fertilizer industry to 
continue to increase the plant nutrient con-* 
tent of fertilizers. This is in itself an effec- 
tive way to cut farm costs for fertilizer. And 
the fertilizer industry. is showing its alert- 
ness in other ways—for example, in produc- 
ing and marketing new forms of fertilizer. 

The success of liquid fertilizers such as 
anhydrous ammonia is reflected in their 
widespread use. The cost of applying these 
materials in many parts of the country is 
lower than for solid fertilizers. There is 
every reason to believe that the production 
of liquid fertilizers will continue to rise. 

It is equally logical to assume improve- 
ment in the product and in ways of using it. 
Research—by industry and by the public— 
must provide the knowledge that will im- 
prove the production and the use of these 
materials. F 

Our farmers need to know more about the 
placement of fertilizers in relation to seeds, 
plants, and crop residues. They need to 
know the merits of fall versus spring appli- 
cations, and of split applications in various 
sections of the country. They need infor- 
mation of the relative effectiveness of appli- 
cations made before and after crops emerge. 
These lines of research apply specially to 
anhydrous ammonia. 

To improve liquid fertilizer production, we 
need to learn more about mixed fertilizer 
formulations. What materials are compati- 
ble? How can we incorporate the minor ele- 
ments into these liquid fertilizers? Can we 
develop ways of overcoming the tendency of 
liquid fertilizers to salt out? 

There is a need for improvement of appli- 
cation equipment, so that materials such as 
anhydrous ammonia can be applied quickly, 
cheaply, and with great precision. 
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-There is no doubt that research will pro- 
vide the answers. 

Tt will provide them much more quickly if 
the present support for research continues. 

But we must also do our part. We must 
show with our results that research is the 
key to a flourishing agriculture. Industry 
oer ay agencies must share this respon- 
sibility. 


Limit the Supreme Court? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that there is a gradual 
awakening of the people in this country 
to what is happening to them as a result 
of certain members of the Federal judi- 
ciary attempting to transform this coun- 
try into a strong, centralized govern- 
ment, with all authority emanating out 
of Washington, and directed by an all- 
powerful judiciary. I am confident that 
if the people of this great Nation ever 
realize the seriousness of this attempt 
on the part of the judiciary, they will 
quickly rise up and reclaim the rights, 
privileges, and freedoms that were re- 
served to the people and the several 
States by the Constitution of the United 
States that was adopted by our Founding 
Fathers. We must realize that the old 
saying “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” is just as true today as it ever 
was. 

Freedom of speech has been one of the 
great bulwarks of retaining our free- 
doms. The press is one of the most im- 
portant arms of liberty. It has the duty 
to keep our people informed as to all 
current events. 

We have in southside Virginia one of 
the outstanding weekly newspapers in 
all of the Commonwealth of Virginia— 
the Courier Record—published in Black- 
stone, Va. Its editor, W. C. Coleburn, is 
a man dedicated to service to his people 
and a determination to keep them fully 
informed as to all current events of im- 
portance. He is courageous in express- 
ing his views and in pointing out the 
dangers and pitfalls that confront our 
people. He has been a great influence 
for good in our entire area. 

There appeared in the Courier Record 
of Tuesday, January 17, 1957, a most 
important and revealing editorial. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include this editorial herewith, 
in the hopes that not only the Members 
of the Congress but the people through- 
out our Nation will read and profit from 
the great truths and wisdom expressed 
therein: 

LINIT THE SUPREME Court? 

The hue and cry in this country is growing 
to limit the powers of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The arguments in favor of 
rie a limitaiton do not depend on any one 

e. 

For example, a perfect case can be made 
against the unlimited power of the Supreme 
Court if one will study the destruction of 
a Pennsylvania antisedition law by the 
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Court. Another perfect case against un- 
limited power of the Court can be seen in the 
nullifying of a New York State law con- 
cerned with the hiring of Communists by 
New York State. 

Still another perfect argument against the 
unlimited power of the Court can be made 
when one considers the possibilities of un- 
Mmited contempt powers as exercised recently 
by Federal Judge Robert Taylor, in the Clin- 
ton, Tenn., school segregation case. 

The Federal judge in this instance took 
away the freedom of speech of an entire com- 
munity, and if one considers seriously the 
implications of such procedure, regardless of 
the emotional or other aspects involved, he 
will realize that the danger in allowing any 
one person to take away the civil rights of 
so many Americans is far greater than any 
danger which the judge was attempting to 
correct. 


Senator Harry F. Byrd recently charged 
that the Supreme Court was following a “‘pre- 


.emption doctrine,” which means that the 


Court is attempting to construe the “intent” 
of Congress on its own, even though Congress 
was not actually or clearly making its in- 
tents known in many of these fields. 

The issue is not a sectional one, and states- 
men from every section of the country 
should join in the effort to curb the power 
and the ever-growing and dangerous au- 
thority of the judiciary. A curb now, 
achieved wisely and constitutionally by Con- 
gress (the Constitution gives Congress the 
right to outline the jurisdiction of the ju- 
diciary) will prevent a more severe and 
perhaps dangerous reform at a later date. 


The Plight of the Jewish Community of 


Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am. 


pleased to direct the attention of our col- 

leagues to a memorandum submitted to 

the State Department on December 27, 

1956, by a delegation in behalf of the 

American rabbinate. 

The denial of religious freedom to 
minority groups in Egypt is but one more 
example of that country’s lack of prin- 
ciple: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PLIGHT OF THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY IN EGYPT SUBMITTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE BY A 
DELEGATION IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
RapsiNaTe, DECEMBER 27, 1956 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 

(Reform): Rabbi Israel Bettan, president; 

Rabbi Sidney Regner, executive vice presi- 

dent. 

Rabbinical Assembly of America (Consery- 
ative): Rabbi Aaron Blumenthal, president; 
Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, chairman, Interna- 
tional Affairs Committee. 

Rabbinical Council of America (Ortho- 
dox): Rabbi Solomon J. Sharfman, presi- 
dent; Rabbi Zev Segal, chairman of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Synagogue Council of America: Rabbi 
Theodore L. Adams, first vice president; 
Rabbi Mare H. Tanenbaum, executive di- 
rector. 

On behalf of our entire delegation, which 
represents the organized forces of the Jew- 
ish religious community in the United States, 
may I say at the outset that we have come 
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here today because we are deeply worrled 
about the fate of the Jewish community in 
Egypt and the dangers to human rights and 
to freedom of religion within that country. 

The very composition of our delegation is 
a symbol of our alarm." As men of religion 
the decision for us to come to our Govern- 
ment to ask it to take certain steps in the 
arena of international affairs was one that 
we have not taken lightly.. This is, indced, 
the first time since the rise of nazism in 
1933 that a comparable representative group 
on behalf of the entire American rabbinate, 
of all shades of religious persuasion, has 
asked for a meeting with the Department of 
State. 

As rabbis we are concerned about the posi- 
tion and, indeed, the safety of our distin- 
guished colleague, Chief Rabbi Haim Nahum 
of Egypt. There have been reports that he 
has resigned from his office in protest against 
Egyptian persecution of his flock and that 
be is now under house arrest. We are all 
the more concerned by a statement he re- 
portedly issued a few days ago intimating 
that all is well with his people, because 
under the circumstances of his present situ- 
ation we must doubt any report based en- 
tirely on information made available from 
Egyptian sources. 

We understand that he is not alone in 
suffering from an Egyptian policy which is 
seemingly directed against Protestants and 
Catholics as well, in denying religious free- 
dom to all of the religious minorities of Egypt. 

There have been reports in the public 
press about large-scale confiscation of Jewish 
property, of the debarring of Jews from their 
livelihoods within the learned professions, 
of the firing of Jews from their jobs in 
various branches of Egyptian commerce and 
industry, and. of an ongoing campaign of 
internment and deportation; in sum, a pol- 
icy calculated to create fear and such con- 
ditions that the Jews of Egypt cannot pos- 
sibly survive as a community. 

Obviously we do not have at our disposal 

the means with which to make an on-the- 
spot independent survey, but the information 
that has so far become available is in itself 
sufficient to be a cause for deep alarm. We 
turn to our Government at this disturbing 
moment to express, first, our gratitude for 
the historic concern of the United States, 
demonstrated throughout history by our 
official organs, for human rights and human 
welfare all over the world. It is because 
we are greatly proud, as Americans, of this 
moral tradition of our public life, expressed 
again most recently in our action with rela- 
tion to the Hungarian crisis, that we ask 
comparable action with respect to the pres- 
ent situation in Egypt. 
- As Jews we have particular reason for 
remembering 1933, the year when the Hitler 
attack against Jews and human rights in 
general began. He, too, began modestly, 
with confiscations, with seeming legality, 
and without public programs. It is the bit- 
ter lesson of contemporary history that 
tyranny that is not called to account sows 
the seed of a murderous harvest of hate for 
the entire world. 

We therefore respectfully request the fol- 
lowing action by our Government: 

1. That the United States condemn the 
violations of human rights and freedom in 
Egypt. May we add, on this point; that the 
community we represent, and we believe the 
world as a whole, will not understand con- 
tinued silence on the part of our country 
on this issue as contrasted with its long 
record of vigorous reaction in comparable 
situations. 

2. That the President use his good offices 
and personal prestige as the leader of the 
free world to remind the Government of 
Egypt that the Charter of the United Nations, 
with its guaranties of human rights, applies 
to Jews as well as to all other people in 
Egypt and that, therefore, the campaign of 
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economic strangulation, of which tncontro- 
vertible evidence has already appeared in the 
press, and the on-going deportations and ar- 
rests, of which there have been many worri- 
some reports, should cease at once. 

3. That our Government instruct the 
United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions to move for the creation of a com- 
mittee of inquiry of the United Nations to 
make immediate on-the-spot investigations 
in Egypt and to obtain information on the 
current situation of human rights within 
that country, with particular reference to 
those aspects of the situation about which 
information publicly available is not suffi- 
ciently clear. 

4. That our delegation to the United Na- 
tions be instructed to request the immediate 
release of whatever information may be in 
the possession of the Secretary General of 
the United Nations concerning the treat- 
ment of Jews and foreign nationals within 
Egypt. It is our understanding, from a 
speech recently made by the Honorable Bar- 
net Janner in the British House of Commons, 
that such information, not yet made public, 
is in the possession of Mr. Dag Hammer- 
skjold. - 

5. That our Government use the author- 
ity available to it to open our doors to those 
Egyptian Jews and stateless residents of 
Egypt who are presently being threatened 
with deportation, so that they may be ad- 
mitted to this country under the emergency 
parolee provisions of our immigration code. 

May we say in all humility that our people 
is perhaps more sensitive to the first steps of 
tyranny because it has been conditioned by 
untold centuries of suffering. We know that 
persecution, which makes the Jews its first 
enemy, does not stop there; that it ulti- 
mately saps the vitality of spiritual life and 
freedom in all the world. 

If our country stands idly by, the appear- 
ance of condoning this evil would in itself 
be a grave blow to the moral conscience of 
the world. This is a time of testing, and the 
moral credit of the free world is being tested 
as surely by the fate of the Jewish commu- 
nity tn Egypt, and of religious freedom in 
general in that country, as it is by all of the 
other issues of this dangerous yet hopeful 
hour. 

It is the divine imperative that govern- 
ments must speak for justice and mercy 
among men, 


Edmund A. Walsh, S. J.: Priest, Scholar, ° 


Teacher, and Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK ` 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, in 
the course of its long history Massachu- 
setts has produced many distinguished 
sons. Among them Very Reverend (Fr.) 
Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., founder and 
for many years the regent of the School 
of Foreign Service of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, is one of the most celebrated. 

‘As an alumnus of that university, I 
know his vast contributions, particularly 
in the field of geopolitics. Their in- 
fluence transcended academic circles, 
for his works are respected at home and 
abroad, His ideas will be projected into 
the future by his extensive writings. 

The death of Dr. Walsh on October 31, 
1956, marked the end of a great career, 
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His memory, however, has been perpetu- 
ated with the renaming of the great in- 
stitution he founded as the Edmund A. 
Walsh School of Foreign Service. 

In order that the story of his life, as 
presented in the obituaries in the Eve- 
ning Star, the Washington Post, and the 
New York Times of November 1, 1956, 
may be recorded in the annals of the 
Congress, and available for future his- 
torians, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I include the respective 
texts: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

November 1, 1956] 
Dra. EDMUND A. WatsH, GU RUSSIAN EXPERT, 
Diss 

The Reverend Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., 
71, vice president of Georgetown University 
and internationally known expert on Soviet 
Russia, died of a brain hemorrhage yesterday 
at Georgetown Hospital. He had been in 
poor health since a stroke in December 1952. 

Father Walsh's knowledge of world affairs 
came out only from learned studies but from 
firsthand experience in many quarters of the 
world, including Russia, Europe and the Far 
East. He probably did as much as any man 
of his time to awaken the free world to the 
dangers of Soviet aggression. 

The militant churchman often called 
public attention to the possibility of an 
atomic war. He did this while the western 
nations were disarming hastily after World 
War II in response to popular demand, 

Father Walsh did not hesitate to raise the 
question; 

Can a democracy faced with totalitarian 
enemies afford to sit back and await a sneak 
attack which undoubtedly would be vastiy 
more destructive than that on Pearl Harbor? 

Nor did he hesitate to give his own answer. 
If this Nation had moral certitude that such 
an attack was imminent, he wrote in the 
Star on December 24, 1950, we: would be 
morally justified in using the atomic bomb 
to forestall it, 

The moral and emotional aspects of this 
awesome question aroused a controversy 
which might have overwhelmed a man of 
lesser stature. 

MEETS’ CRITICS 

But Father Walsh was well equipped to 
meet his critics. Few men in the United 
States knew as much about Russia and the 
Communist Party as he did. He knew the 
origin and aims of the Russians as a scholar, 
historian, and practical observer. 

Moreover, the Jesuit was convinced he stood 
on moral ground as solid as the natural right 
of self-defense. He believed that Soviet 
refusal to disband its mighty armed forces 
after World War II was a clear warning to 
all free men. He knew the expansion of the 
Soviets had gone far beyond the U. S. S. R.'s 
security needs. 

Father Walsh had seen the wreckage of 
war and his prayers for peace were as fervent 
as those of less aggressive churchmen. 

But Father Walsh rejected the idea of peace 
at any price. His message to the free world 
was that only armed force backed by spiritual 
strength and good government could halt 
the expansion of Soviet power, with its nega- 
tion of religion, moral standards and the 
dignity of man. He spread the message with 
remarkable skill and energy. 

Father Walsh was a platform orator whose 
knowledge of history and languages lent him 
power and wide appeal. In recent years, he 
delivered more than 1,500 lectures outside his 
regular classroom engagements. 

In addition, Father Walsh was a writer 
whose records of the great struggle between 
the East and West already have become val- 
uable additions to world history, 

HONORED IN 1952 


In November 1952 Father Walsh was hon- 
ored by community and national leaders of 
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many faiths upon the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of his entrance into the Jesult 
order. 

At the golden jubilee celebration, the 
handsome, white-haired churchman was 
praised for his long service to church and 
country. - More than 50 diplomats, judges, 
clergymen, high military officers, and busi- 
nessmen were seated at the head table during 
the testimonial dinner. 

Speakers outlined some of the high points 
of Father Walsh's distinguished career. One 
of the first was his appointment by Pope 
Pius I as director of the Papal Relief Mission 
to Russia in 1922, This occurred while the 
churchman was a member of the Ameircan 
Relief Administration in Europe under for- 
mer President Hoover. 

While in Russia, Father Walsh supervised 
the feeding of 158,000 people a day in 
famine areas entrusted to Catholic relief 
agencies, 

At the same time, he represented the 
Vatican in treating with the Soviet govern- 
ment regarding the interests of the church 
in Russia, 

In 1929, Father Walsh was called upon to 
perform another mission for the Vatican, 
this time in Mexico. He was to negotiate 
with the Government there for the termi- 
nation of the conflict between church and 
state. The mission proved successful in a 
matter of months. 

Both experiences increased Father Walsh's 
interest In the implications of communism 
throughout the world. He studied the Rus- 
sian language, literature and political his- 
tory. He also began to accumulate a Russian 
library, now rated as one of the most com- 
plete in this country. 


LECTURES TO ARMY 


During the war, Father Walsh was called 
upon to lecture on international relations 
at 30 Army camps and officer training 
schools. He also served as director of lan- 
guage and area studies at a specialized train- 
ing school set up by the Army at Georgetown. 

After the war, he lectured at the National 
War College here and at various training 
camps. This was in addition to the 17 years 
he put in as a lecturer for the FBI's National 
Police Academy in Washington. 

In 1945 and 1946, Dr. Walsh served as 
consultant on the staff of the United States 
chief of counsel at the Nuremberg trials. 
He gathered material and studied documents 
relating to Nazi persecution of religious 
groups. Upon returning to this country, he 
was appointed to the President's Advisory 
Commission on Universal Military Training, 
whose report, A Program for National Se- 
curity, was published in May 1947. 

Father Walsh spent part of 1947 and 
1948 in Japan to study educational and 
religious conditions there, returning to the 
United States by way of Europe. He then 
was chosen to serve on the President's Com- 
mittee on Religion and Welfare in the 
Armed Forces. As late as 1952, he still was 
giving considerable time to this assignment. 

The highlights of Father Walsh's life, as. 
sketched by speakers at his golden jubilee, 
formed an impressive background for his 
remarks on that occasion. An important 
part of the creed he had learned through 
the years was this: 

“Man was not created for the state; on 
the contrary, states are instruments, not 
ends in themselves. Any government that 
thinks otherwise has lost the reason for its 
existence.” 

STRESSES NEED FOR POWER 


The guest of honor declared that the Rus- 
sian Revolution “is now transformed into a 
messianic drive for world domination in the 
image of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin.” He 
termed it “the most important single politi- 
cal upheayal since the fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

On another occasion, Father Walsh said: 
“War can be averted only by the one argu- 
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ment Russia respects—power. All other ap- 
peals are futile.” 

Father Walsh's experience in World War I 
convinced him that future wars might be 
prevented by a strong and enlightened for- 
eign policy administered by men with special 
training: In this war he served as assistant 
educational director for the Student Army 
Training Corps in New Engiand. z 

Upon his release from military duty he 
returned to Georgetown and founded the 
School of Foreign Service in February 1919. 
He served as the school's regent until his 
retirement in June 1955. After that date 
he remained sa regent emeritus and vice 
president of the university. 

Father Walsh's capacity for work was 
enormous, and even his hobbies had an 
educational quality. While building up the 
new school he found time to fill numerous 
outside engagements and to collect books 
and religious works of art. 

During one period of his life he sought 
relaxation in perfecting a model train sys- 
tem for the young sons of an instructor in 
the school. 


ENLARCES PROJECT 


Friends said Father Walsh demonstrated 
an engineer's capacity for planning in de- 
tail, as well as an artist's flair for dramatic 
effect. From year to year Father Walsh and 
the small fry enlarged upon the Christmas 
toy until they had a creation that excited 
the wonder of the neighborhood. 

Upon these occasions, Father Walsh would 
lay aside the cloth of his order in favor of 
overalls and a sweater. He lost track of time 
upon coming to grips with some engineer- 
ing problem and sometimes worked into the 
early morning hours, long after his young 
coworkers had been summoned to hed. 

The churchman's enthusiasm for the min- 
lature rail system was connected with his 
early love of ships and oceans. He was born 
in Boston on October 10, 1885, The water- 
front fascinated Father Walsh as a boy, and 
in later years he made-and collected models 
of clipper ships and other craft. 

One of Father Walsh's earliest ambitions 
was to become a sailor. He planned to seek 
appointment to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, but gave up this idea to train for 
the priesthood. 

Father Walsh's parents were Americans of 
Irish descent, with strong religious inclina- 
tions. He attended Boston College and 
Jesuit schools in Woodstock and Frederick, 


Md., and at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He also © 


studied in New York, London, Dublin, and 
Innsbruck, Austris. 


= TAUGHT ENGLISH 


The young scholar came to Georgetown 
in 1909 as an instructor in freshman Eng- 
lish. At that time, he had been a member 
of the Jesuit order for 7 years. He was 
ordained a priest in 1916 by James Cardinal 
Gibbons. Two years later, Father Walsh was 
appointed dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Georgetown. 

Father Walsh published one of his last 
books, Total Power, in 1948. The book re- 
ceived an award of $2,500 from the Author’s 
Fund, Inc., of New York. A later volume, 
Total Empire: the Roots and Progress of 
World Communism, came out in 1951 and 
received the golden book award of the Cath- 
olic Writers Guild for the best nonfiction 
~ work of the year. 

Father Walsh wrote the Fall of the Rus- 
sian Empire in 1928 and the Woodcarver of 
the Tyrol in 1935. He also wrote several 
books on economic and security aspects of 
the American merchant marine. 

The priest turned out numerous pam- 
phiets and newspaper articles on subjects as 
divergent as his many talents. 

Father Walsh was a member of the Coun- 
ell on Foreign Relations, the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, the School 


” 
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of Slavic Studies London University, and 
the American Geographic Society, of which 
he was a fellow. 

He was a member of the Cosmos Club, 
composed of leading scientists and educa- 
tors. d 

He is survived by one brother, Fred Walsh, 
of Boston. : 

The Office of the Dead will be said at 
10:30 a. m, Saturday, in Holy Trinity 
Church, 36th and O Streets NW., followed by 
a requiem mass at 11 a. m. 

The mass will be.offered by the Very Rev- 
erend Vincent A. McCormick, 5, J., Amer- 
ican assistant to the general of the Jesuit 
Order. Burial will be at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Father Walsh’s body will be at the Healy 
Building at Georgetown University after 4 
p. m. today. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of November 1, 1956] 
GEORGETOWN'S FATHER WALSH DIES—FOUNDED 
FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOOL 


The Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., who 
died yesterday, was vice president of George- 
towm University for many years and regent 
emeritus of its School of Foreign Service. 

He first came to the Georgetown campus as 
a freshman English instructor in 1909 and 
became an institution there in nearly 40 
years of service to the university. 

Father Walsh founded the School of For- 
eign Service in 1919 and was its regent until 
last year. The school was the prime source 
of State Department manpower in the period 
between the 2 World Wars and Father 
Walsh's teachings were credited with having 
a powerful influence on American diplo- 
matic thinking during those 24 decades. 

EMINENT IN THREE FIELDS 

Father Walsh’s eminence in education was 

in not 1 but 3 fields: diplomacy, Russia, and 
geopolitics. As an author and lecturer and 
member of presidential and papal missions, 
he was both articulate and vehement in his 
praises and denunciations. He had admira- 
tion for Gen. Douglas MacArthur and great 
misgivings over the philosophy of the New 
Deal. 
Father Walsh was born in Boston, October 
10, 1885, the son of a local policeman. He 
first intended to go to sea. Then, the sum- 
mer he was to enter Annapolis, he changed 
his mind and joined the Society of Jesus. He 
attended Boston College and Jesuit semi- 
naries at Frederick and Woodstock, Md., and 
took special studies in Poughkeepsie, N. Yn 
London, Dublin, and Innsbruck. 

He began teaching at Georgetown in 1909 
as an instructor in freshman English. He 
was ordained by James Cardinal Gibbons in 
1916 and by the outbreak of World War I 
was dean of Georgetown’s College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

During the war he was assistant educa- 
tional director for the’ War Department's 
Student Army Training Corps in the New 
England States. Following the Armistice, 
he founded Georgetown’s School of Foreign 
Service, 

His acquaintance with the Soviet began in 
1922 when he represented American Catho- 
lics on the American Relief Administration 
in Russia. He did so well, Pope Pius XI 
named him to head the Papal Relief Mission 
and also to treat with the Kremlin regard- 
ing Catholic interests in Russia. . 

ACTIVE IN WORLD WAR IT 


While on the 1922 relief mission, Father 
Walsh met the present Pope on a lonely 
Alp mountain chalet. After learning the 
American priest was carrying $10,000 in gold 
strapped under his clothes, the future Pope 
Pius XII promised to pray for Father Walsh's 
mission, with the comment that men were 
killed for just $10 in that area. 
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The two recalled the incident many years 
later at a National Press Club luncheon here 
Fe Pope Pius was still Vatican secretary of 
5 s 

On a later displomatic mission, Father 
Walsh successfully represented the Vatican 
in Mexico in terminating a confilect there be- 
tween church and state. He later negotiated 
with King Feisal of Iraq for the establish- 
ment of the American College in Baghdad. 

During World War II, Father Walsh was 
a War Department consultant on geopolitics, 
lectured to the Command and General Staff 
and officers training schools and headed lan- 
guage and area studies for Georgetown'’s 
Army specialized training program. 

At Nuremburg following the war, Father 
Walsh served as geopolitical adviser to Jus- 
tice Robert H, Jackson, at the time Amer- 
ica's war crimes prosecutor. Father Walsh's 
particular assignment was the influence of 
Karl Haushofer, the pioneer geopolitician on 
Hitler's world conquest schemes. Haushofer 
gave Father Walsh a final statement on the 
subject and then, with his wife, committed 
suicide. 

In 1947 and 1948, Father Walsh lived in 
Japan and made a study of educational and 
religious conditions under the American oc- 
cupation. 

AUTHOR OF MANY BOOKS 

Father Walsh was the author of some 
dozen books and treatises, ranging in sub- 
ject matter from the cause of the Czar's 
fall to an economic study of the merchant 
marine. ‘ 

During his lifetime he delivered some 1,500 
public lectures including the famous Winter 
Ten, a series immensely popular at George- 
town for some 18 years. One of the best 
known of these, given in 1937, was The Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court—academi- 
cally critical of President Roosevelt at the 
height of his court-packing scheme. 

Father Walsh's philippics against the 
Roosevelt administration were frequent. He 
criticized the New Deal for hagte, immature 
legislation and lack of direction in 1936. A 
year later he hit out at the Cabinet for con- 
doning labor sitdown tactics. 

ATTACKED ICKES AND WALLACE 

He attacked Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
for uttering words “symbolic of mental con- 
fusion” and declaimed against. Henry A, 
Wallace in 1949 for being a Moscow echo. 

When General MacArthur was finally sum- 
moned home by President Truman for in- 
subordination and dismissed, Father Walsh 
declared the general's far eastern policies 
were absolutely correct and the President 
ought to go over to National Airport to greet 
him, 


But the white-haired orator’s greatest de= 
nunciations were against communism, prac- 
tically from the moment he returned from 

“His relief work in Russia in the early twenties, 
URGED MILITARY STRENGTH 

When a Russian Orthodox patriarch criti- 
cized the Vatican in 1945, the Georgetown 
priest hit back at not just the patriarch, 
but America’s still wartime ally as well. He 
urged maintenance of American military 
might and a religious renaissance as the best 
means of postwar coexistence with the 
Soviet. 

A utilizer of his every moment, even when 
not at the pulpit or lecture platform, Father 

alsh devoted his leisure time to working on 
ship models and tinkering with the electric 
components of a radio. 

His lifetime of service to church, country, 
and university were given a standing tribute 
by the Washington community in November 
1952, when 500 civic and national leaders 
jammed the Mayflower Hotel to honor Father 
Walsh's golden jubilee as a member of the 
Society of Jesus and his 37 years at George- 
town. 
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[From the New York Times, of November 1, 
1956] 


Rev. E. A. WALSH OF GEORGETOWN UNIVER- 
SITY—FOUNDER OF SCHOOL OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE IN 1919 Dres—Was AUTHORITY ON 
Soviet 
Wasuinctron, October 31.—The Rev. Ed- 

mund A. Walsh, Jesuit author and educator, 

died of a brain hemorrhage this afternoon at 

Georgetown University Hospital. He was 71 

years old. 

Father Walsh, who traveled widely and be- 
came an authority on Russia, was widely 
known as head of the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service. He founded the 
school in 1919 and served as its regent until 
serious illness overtook him about 4 years 
ago, At his death he held the title of regent 
emeritus. b 

Father Walsh is survived by a brother, 
Fred Walsh of Boston. 

LED FIGHT ON COMMUNISM 


Father Walsh was a long-time leader In 
the fight against world communism. By the 
spoken and written word, and with every 
force at his command, he had uncompyo- 
misingly opposed it since the day in 1923 
when he returned from Moscow after hearing 
the Papal Relief Mission to the Soviet Union 
for more than a year. 

In October 1941 when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt cited the Soviet Constitution to 
show that freedom of religion was guaran- 
teed in Soviet Russia, Father Walsh issued a 
vigorous rebuttal. 

He was educated at Boston College and 
the Jesuit Seminaries at Frederick and 
Woodstock, Md., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

He also took special studies at a number 
of European universities, including those of 
London, Dublin, and Innsbruck, Austria. 
From Georgetown University he received 
degrees of A. B., Ph. D., and Litt. D., and from 
the University of Delaware an LL.D. He also 
held an A. M. from Woodstock. 


TAUGHT LITERATURE 


He joined the Society of Jesus in 1902, and 
was ordained 14 years later. In those early 
days he taught literature at Georgetown, and 
on May 5, 1918, he was appointed dean of its 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

Almost immediately, however, Father 
Walsh was called by the Army for special 
duties in connection with the Students’ 
Army Training Corps. As assistant educa- 
tional director of that group he visited 32 
colleges. He resigned after the armistice and 
went back-to Georgetown to organize the 
School of Foreign Service. 

Father Walsh was in Europe in 1922, mak- 
ing a study of schools of political science and 
commerce, when he was called upon by the 
American Famine Relief Mission to Russia 
(the Hoover mission) to join it as its Roman 
Catholic representative. He entered Russia 
in March of that year and served until June, 
when he was asked by Pope Pius XI to be- 
come director general of the Papal Relief 
Mission. 

He conducted extensive negotiations with 
the Soviet leaders of that time in behalf of 
Catholic interests in Russia. 

In 1926 Father Walsh became president of 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Association. 
Among the special missions he performed 
during this period were one in which he 
assisted Dwight Morrow, then Ambassador to 
Mexico, in assuring peace between the Mexi- 
can Government and the Catholic Church, 

In 1935 and 1939 he lectured at the Acad- 
emy of International Law at The Hague, and 
after World War II he was at Nuremberg as 
consultant to the office of the chief Ameri- 
can counsel in the war crimes trials. In 1946 
President Truman appointed him to the 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training. 

Father Walsh was the author of Total 
Power, a Footnote to History, and Total Em- 
pire, the Roots and Progress of World Com- 
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munism, The Fall of the Russian Empire and 
several other books on allied topics. 

In November 1952 Father Walsh was feted 
at a dinner in Washington in recognition of 
his 30 years on the Georgetown faculty, 


Including the United Nations’ Uniting-for- 
Peace Procedure in the Middle East 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1957, I was privileged to testify 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs concerning House Joint Resolu- 
tion 117, relating to economic and mili- 
tary cooperation with nations in the 
Middle East. My .statement, together 
with excerpts from the questions and 
answers, follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. HENRY S, REUSS, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 
“The central purpose of House Joint Reso- 

lution 117 is to erect a firm deterrent by the 

United States to Russian or Russian-inspired 

aggression in the Middle East. I would not 

weaken that purpose one iota. But the res- 
olution can and should serve not only the 
central purpose of warning those who do not 
wish to be our friends, but an important 
corollary purpose of reassuring those who do 
want to be our friends that this Nation 

operates not only from strength but with a 

deep respect for justice and world order. 

“House Joint Resolution 117, in its impor- 
tant section 2, talks of United States armed 
action that will be consonant with the United 
Nations Charter and with United Nations 
actions and recommendations. But in prac- 
tical effect the resolution in Its present form, 
while it is consonant with the U. N. in the 
sense that it does not violate the U. N. Char- 
ter, operates outside the U. N. and fails to 
envisage the use of U. N. machinery from 
which we have much to gain and nothing to 
lose—the uniting-for-peace procedure. 

“Under House Joint Resolution 117, if there 
is Russian or Russian-inspored armed ag- 
gression in the Middle East, the President is 
authorized to undertake United States armed 
action on a unilateral basis. True, such 
unilateral action is consonant with the provi- 
sions of article 51 of the U. N. Charter recog- 
nizing ‘the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense’ against armed attack. 
But it is nonetheless unilateral action. Un- 
der House Joint Resolution 117, the United 
Nations would remain outside the picture. 
This is so because under article 51 the Secu- 
rity Council can terminate such collective 
self-defense only when the Security Council 
has put a stop to the aggression: Russia is 
obviously going to veto any attempt by the 
Security Council to stop Russia's own ag- 
gression. 

“Thus House Joint Resolution 117 en- 
visages action by the United States on an 
independent basis, and in an area of the 
world where vital interests of countries other 
than the United States are at stake. By 
failing to mention the U. N. General Assem- 
bly’s uniting-for-peace procedure, it creates 
the impression that the President would not 
consider using this procedure. Indeed, his 
address to the joint session of Congress Indi- 
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cated no intention to employ this U, N. re- 
source. 

“The uniting-for-peace procedure was de- 
vised as a method of getting around Russia's 
ability to veto antiaggression action in the 
Security Council. Action by the General 
Assembly recommending the use of armed 
forces by its members against aggression is 
just as effective, for all practical purposes, as 
action of the Security Council directing such 
action. In either case, the sovereign mem- 
ber will have to consent to the United Na- 
tions action before it commits its own armed 
forces. The great difference is that the As- 
sembly procedure requires only a two-thirds 
majority of the 80 members of the Assembly 
present and voting, whereas Security Council 
action can founder on one vote—the Russian. 

“This failure of House Joint Resolution 117 
to envisage the use of the uniting-for-peace 
procedure could be cured by a simple amend- 
egy adding to section 2 along the following 
ines: 

“Provided further, That the President, as 
early as possible before or during such em- 
ployment, shall unless he deems it inad- 
visable request the United Nations General 
Assembly, under the uniting-for-peace pro- 
cedure adonted by the Assembly on Novem- 
ber 3, 1950, to recommend to its members 
their coordinated use of armed force to stop 
the aggression.’ 

“The proposed amengment to House Joint 
Resolution 117 would tell the world right now 
that our recent policy of working with and 
trying to strengthen the U. N. is a continu- 
ing one. As Secretary Dulles has testified, 
We are using the U. N. with respect to Egypt, 
with respect to Hungary, with respect to the 
Arab refugees, with respect to the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. We should not now give the 
impression that we propose to use our Armed 
Forces in the Middle East without concur- 
rently using our best efforts to invoke the 
United Nations through its uniting-for-peace 
procedure. 

“Secondly, if and when it became necessary 
for the President, pursuant to House Joint 
Resolution 117, to employ United States 
Armed Forces in the Middle East to stop 
aggression, successfully invoking the uniting- 
for-peace procedure would obtain for us the 
moral and physical backing of the United 
Nations. Free world opinion would then 
rally behind the United States effort. And 
the burden of military action could be 
spread among the peace-loving nations of 
the world. 

“On the two occasions when the uniting- 
for-peace procedure was used, it had just 
this effect. The uniting-for-peace resolu- 
tion itself, passed during the Korean con- 
flict on November 3, 1950, by a vote of 52 
to 5, with 2 abstentions gave to this country 
great moral and some military support for 
the action in Korea. More recently, on No- 
vember 5, 1956, the General Assembly's vote 
of 57 to 0, with 19 abstentions in favor of 
the U. N. emergency force for Egypt further 
proved the utility of the uniting-for-peace 
procedure. 

“Nor would use of the uniting-for-peace 
procedure in any way retard the speed with 
which the United States intends to meet 
armed Communist aggression in the Middle 
East. The proposed amendment does not 
envisage delaying our armed reaction to ag- 
gression one moment. It merely asks that, 
concurrently with such armed action by this 
country, we seek moral and physical support 
from the United Nations General Assembly. 

“Judging by the overwhelming response to 
the uniting-for-peace procedure on the two 
occasions of its use, a two-thirds majority 
vote in favor of such action—ratifying the 
United States armed action already taken, 
clothing it in the mantle of the U. N. and 
adding military support from other mem- 
bers—would seem likely. Bat even if an at- 
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tempt to invoke the procedure falled to ob- 
tain a two-thirds majority, it would in no 
way interfere with the United States action, 
which would still be “collective self-defense” 
under article 51. While continuing our unl- 
lateral action, we could continue to try to 
persuade a two-thirds majority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to utilize the uniting-for- 
peace procedure. 

“The uniting-for-peace procedure is es- 
eentially a bipartisan achievement.. It was 
formulated under former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. As Secretary of State Dulles 
has just testified, he was largely instru- 
mental, as our then delegate to the United 
Nations, in securing its passage in 1950 by 
the General Assembly.” 

Chairman Gorpvon. Thank you, Congress- 
man Reuss, for your very fine statement. 

In your opinion can the United States af- 
ford to wait for action by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations before using 
our forces in case of an attack on the Middle 
East countries? 

Mr. Revss. No, sir, and the amendment 
does not suggest that we walt. The amend- 
ment very clearly continues to lodge power 
in the President to act immediately with 
armed reaction and simply asks him, as soon 
as may be, to go before the United Nations 
General Assembly and give the facts, “Yes- 
terday an armed invasion was launched and 
America, consistently with House Joint Reso- 
lution 117, reacted to it. Now we ask the 
U. N. General Assembly to ratify this action 
under article 51. We had to act without con- 
sultation because the U. N., while it acts fast, 
cannot act within an hour. We ask the U, 
N. to act within its Uniting-for-Peace proce- 
dure so that the United States will not have 
to go it alone.” 

Chairman Gornon, As you mentioned, we 
would have to get a two-thirds majority vote 
in the General Assembly? 

Mr, Reuss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Gorpon, Suppose we fail to get 
that two-thirds majority vote in the General 
Assembly. Only about 27 nations would have 
to vote against it. Should we refrain from 
taking action we feel necessary to keep the 
Middle East free? 

Mr. Reuss. Certainly not. I think a failure 
of our getting the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority is simply an indication that two-thirds 
of the Assembly present and voting at the 
particular time do not think that the United 
Nations Assembly at this particular time 
should call upon its members to contribute 
armed forces. It in no way impinges upon 
the action which we already would be taking 
under article 51 to use our massive Armed 
Forces to do whatever the Congress and the 
President thinks should be done to protect 
a Middle East free country against Commu- 
nist invasion, 

Indeed, I do not think we can escape the 
Judgment of the rest of the world on what 
we do. If one-third of the 80 member na- 
tions at a given time disapprove of the 
United States action, they are going to sig- 
nify their disapproval through any number 
of channels other than the United Nations, 
It may be, for example, that members of the 
United Nations would introduce a resolution 
which would have nothing to do with House 
Joint Resolution 117 or my amendment, 
which would try to condemn the United 
States for what it was doing in the Middle 
East- Secretary Dulles, I think, gave us what 
the United States answer to that would be, 
We would pay no attention to a resolution of 
the United Nations General Assembly which 
we felt was a wrong interpretation of the 
spirit and letter of the United Nations 
Charter. 

I am dredging up a ridiculous example, of 
course, but, in answer to the chairman's 
question, the failure of the United Nations 
General Assembly at that particular time to 
yield a two-thirds majority would, in my 
opinion, be of no detriment to us militarily 
or psychologically or from a propaganda 
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standpoint or any other way. It would show 
we tried to get a United Nations mantle and 
did not succéed. If at first you do not suc- 
ceed, try and try again; and I feel sure in 
time they would see the light. * * * 

Mr. Morcan. Congressman Reuss, do you 
feel that the addition of your amendment 
to this resolution would enable us to get 
some help in case of an armed Soviet attack 
in the Middle East? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, I do. That help in the 
military sense may not be as massive as we 
would like, but I point out in the Korean 
situation where we in effeect used the Se- 
curity Council, because of Russia’s happy 
absence, for the same purpose I now propose 
we use the General Assembly, I am person- 
ally thankful we had a Turkish battalion 
and Canadian forces fighting with us in 
Korea. There were not as many as we would 
have liked, but any time we can get allies 
to take the burden off American boys, I am 
for it as we all are. d 

In addition to getting additional fighting 
men and planes and guns, there is, of course, 
the moral question. I think we are better 
off resisting aggression under the mantle of 
the United Nations than purely by ourselves. 
I think one of the reasons this resolution 
is before this committee, the failure of 
French and British policy in the Middle East, 
is because they tried to operate, by and 
large, by naked power, and I think it would 
be a mistake for us to take over what I re- 
gard as the less attractive element of French 
and British policy in the Middle East. I 
think it is very important right now that we 
indicate to people all over the world that 
we are prepared to use the United Nations 
machinery which was so brilliantly evolved 
on a bipartisan basis 6 years ago. 

Mr. Morgan. You would not ask for any 
delay under your amendment? This amend- 
ment could be put into action while the 
armed attack was going on? 

Mr. Reuss. Absolutely. I feel very keenly 
about that and if the wording of my rough 
draft can be made any clearer to show that 
not 1 second’s delay is intended, I certainly 
hope that clarification will be done, although 
the language which talks about “during” 
the employment by the President of Ameri- 
can Armed Forces clearly envisages that that 
employment in many possible instances 
would come first. If, of course, the Presi- 
dent does not want to employ for 2 days, 
of course he would, under this amendment, 
want to first go to the U. N. General Assem- 
bly; but if he wants to employ at 3 o'clock 
in the morning, he could do so. 

Mr. Moraan. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Reuss, it looks to me as if 
your proposal involves semantics on the 
words “consonant” and “envisages.” You 
claim “consonant” does not “envisage” the 
uniting-for-peace procedure. I think it does 
or was intended to. I agree with you on the 
value of this mechanism. I do not see any 
reason, unless we go to the dictionary and 
work over those two words further, I see no 
reason for any amendment to the resolution 
to invoke or to encourage the use of the 
machinery you refer to. 

That is all. 

Mr. Reuss. Could I comment? 

Mr, Vorys, Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. While you did not end with a 
question mark, I think it was a question, Mr. 
VoryYs. 

I certainly am antisemantic, and I do not 
want to take the committee's time with what 
might seem to be a verbal quibble. I do 
think, however, Mr. Vorys, that there is more 
than that involved. The world and lawyers 
and everybody else will read this resolution 
in the light of the language it contains and 
also in the light of the President's address to 
the joint session of Congress, which gave it 
its color and flavor, The President, in his 
joint address to the Congress, had the fol- 
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lowing to say in regard to the United Na- 
tions: 


“Our thoughts naturally turn to the United 
Nations as a protector of small nations. Its 
charter gives it primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. Our country has given the United 
Nations its full support in relation to the 
hostilities in Hungary and in Egypt. The 
United Nations was able to bring about,& 
cease-fire and withdrawal of hostile forces 
from Egypt because it was dealing with gov- 
ernments and peoples who had a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind as re- 
fiected in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. But in the case of Hungary the sit- 
uation was different. The Soviet Union ve- 
toed action by the Security Council to re- 
quire the withdrawal of Soviet armed forces 
from Hungary. And it has shown callous 
indifference to the recommendations, even 
The 
United Nations can always be helpful, but it 
cannot be a wholly dependable protector of 
freedom when the ambitions of the Soviet 
Union are involved.” 

That quotation from the President, Mr, 
Vorys, strongly indicates to me that thead- 
ministration thinks that you really cannot 
use the United Nations, because of the Rus- 
sian veto in the Security Council, and the 
President and Mr. Dulles went on to say the 
United Nations General Assembly was not any 
good in Hungary; Russia just sneered at it. 
Really, the reason Russia was able to dis- 
play callous indifference to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly's resolution last Oc- 
tober and November on Hungary was be- 
cause the United Nations General Assembly's 
resolution did not really propose anything, 
It was just moral censure, and of course Rus- 
sia is not deterred by moral censure. Here 
we are talking about force, and my sugges- 
tion is that that force which has been de- 
cided to be used by this committee and the 
Congress, be force exercised, if possible, 
through the United Nations. 

So it is not just a question of semantics. 
The proponents of this resolution apparently 
are of the opinion you just have to write off 
the United Nations in cases of great power 
disputes against Russia. 

I am sure that on reflection they do not 
really mean to intend that, and I have high 
hopes that Mr. Dulles, particularly, from the 
kindly remarks he made in answer to a ques- 
tion from the gentleman from Arkansas | Mr, 
Hays] on Monday of this week, might accept 
this amendment or something like it. But 
in the light of the legislative history, if 
Congress wants to urge the President to use 
the U. N. uniting-for-peace procedure, it 
has to somehow, in my opinion, patch up this 
amendment or patch up the legislative his- 
tory because the history at the moment is 
that the administration does not recognize 
that the uniting-for-peace procedure is 
something that it ought to use concurrently 
with armed resistance, a 

Mr. Vorys. My interpretation of the Presi- 
dent's message is not consonant with the 
interpretation you envisage. I think that 
the President's message and the resolution 
envisage an appropriate use of the uniting- 
for-peace resolution. But I do not want to 
detain the committee further with debate on 
your envisagement and my idea of what is 
consonant with it. Thank you. 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. CARNAHAN, 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We appreciate your coming 
before the committee and the excellent state- 
ment you made. 4 

I notice your suggestion for wording for, 
the amendment: “Provided further, That the 
President, as early as possible before or dur=| 
ing such employment, shall, unless he deems, 
it inadvisable, request the United Nations 
General Assembly”— q 

You are not directing the President that 
he must proceed and that he must make—— 
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Mr. Reuss. That is correct, and I shall here 
reveal a little of my own internal drafts- 
manship. I put in, frankly, the “unless he 
deems it inadvisable” after turning the mat- 
ter over in my mind and an earlier suggested 
draft by me did not have those words and 
did direct him when he uses armed force to 
concurrently use the wuniting-for-peace 
procedure. 

-The reason I added the words “unless he 
deems it inadvisable” is because of a feeling 
I have that Congress must be very, very slow 
to tie the hands of the President in any way 
in the field of foreign policy. 

As of the moment I cannot, frankly, con- 
ceive of any set of circumstances in which 
the President would want to use armed ferce 
and yet not at the same time invoke the 
uniting-for-peace procedure of the General 
Assembly. 

On refiection, however, and because of the 
delicate ground we in Congress tread at all 
when we endeavor to tell the President what 
he can or should or may do in the field of 
foreign policy, I thought it well to add those 
words. 

I do not think it weakens the sense of it 
much, because it indicates a strong wish on 
the part of Congress that the President do 
use the uniting-for-peace procedure, and if 
the President deems it inadvisable, he cer- 
tainly would be required in all fairness to in- 
form the Congress and the public why he 
deemed. 

Let me say in conclusion that if the com- 
mittee should view favorably an amendment 
along these general lines, it might well ask 
the administration how it feels about not 
only the general idea of the amendment, but 
also the necessity for including the clause 
that you have just remarked, Mr. CARNAHAN, 
“unless he deems it inadvisable.” If the ad- 
ministration feels it unnecessary to have that 
exculpatory clause, certainly I do not think 
Congress would want to insist upon it. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I am glad you included 
these words in the proposal, and I think they 
should be left in. : 

Mr, Morano. Would you yield? 

Mr, CARNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Would you tell us the condi- 
tions or circumstances that impel you to use 
the words “deems inadvisable” that you 
thought might arise that the President 
would deem it inadvisable to take action? 

Mr. Reuss. Honestly, Mr. Morano, I can- 
not conceive of any set of circumstances in 
which I think the President should deem it 
inadvisable, 

However, today is January 1957. This res- 
olution, when passed, will remain on the 
books for many months, certainly. I did not 
want to do anything by which it could later 
be said that Congress had tied the hands 
and affirmatively directed the President to do 
something in the field of foreign policy in 
the future where the President, in his best 
judgment and knowing the wish of Congress 
in the matter, felt that he should not. 

So, in answer to your question, I cannot 
conceive of any specific set of circumstances. 

Mr. Morano. Do you not agree that the 
language is conflicting with the word 
“shali”? 

Mr. Reuss. Now I will admit that we do get 
into semantics. If we say “may” instead of 
“shall,” we imply that Congress or at least 
the drafter of this amendment does not 
care much about this. I do care- much 
about this. I think this is important. I 
think Congress should, if it passes a resolu- 
tion, not couch it merely in terms of naked 
power but in terms of world order and the 
United Nations. 


Therefore, I like the words “shall unless 
he deems it inadvisable." , 


In other words, Congress wants the Presi- 


dent to do this unless the President, in the : 


exercise of his good 
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Mr. Morano. If you give him that escape 
with the words “deemed inadvisable” why 
do you not say “may” and give him the 
escape you give with the other language? 

Mr. Reuss. My reason for not using 
“may”—and maybe it is a bad reason—is 
that, if a majority of the Congress believe 
as I do, Congress wants to inform the Pres- 
ident and the world that it does believe in 
this uniting-for-peace procedure and afir- 
matively wants it used. j 

If you merely say “may,” that merely indi- 
cates that Congress is permitting such use if 
the President very much wants to do it. 
“Shall" is stronger and in my opoinion the 
wording should be stronger. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I would like to say that I 
feel your wording has been carefully and 
well chosen and that your recommendation 
deserves the careful consideration of the 
committee. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman GORDON, Mr, MERROW. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Congressman Reuss, I think your proposed 
amendment merits our careful considera- 
tion. I want to compliment you on the 
facility with which you have explained what 
you have in mind, I think it is a valuable 
contribution to our thinking on this subject. 

In reference to the words that have just 
been under discussion, I think they are im- 
portant and should remain in the amend- 
ment, because it would seem to me that 
would give us the opportunity to act when 
we deem it necessary for our security and 
would have no hampering effect upon the 
action by the President. 

' Now, do you not feel that, by spelling this 
procedure out in this amendment or a simi- 
lar amendment, it would greatly strengthen 
and add to the effectiveness of the already 
admirable leadership we are giving in the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Reuss. I do, sir, and that is exactly 
why I have introduced it. It seems to me 
that in view of the truly admirable leader- 
ship we have recently been giving in the 
United Nations, it would really seem to veer 
off in a different direction in which we do 
not want to veer for us to inadvertently 
give the impression that we do not think 
the U. N. is useful in security matters where 
Communist Russia is concerned. I believe 
that it is most useful, has been and will be 
again. 

Mr. Morano. And at the same time, as you 
explained, that does not hinder our action 
in any way. 

Mr, Reuss. It should not and does not. * * + 

Mr. LeCompte. May I compliment our col- 
league for his fine statement. 

I have only one question, if I can express 
it. I understood, as I interpreted the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State and Admiral 
Radford yesterday, their idea is that Resolu- 
tion 117 is for psychological p more 
than anything else. They do not anticipate 
we will ever use our Armed Forces, that the 
President will ever resort to using our Armed 
Forces under this resolution. It is possible 
all of the members did not get that same 
idea, but I thought that was it, that we 
served notice to the world that we were go- 
ing to defend free nations, particularly in 
the Middle East, but did not anticipate we 
would have to, 


You have thought out your amendment 
splendidly and stated your thinking very 
clearly. The only thing I though was if this 
resolution is for psychological purposes, does 
your amendment strengthen it? Would 
some countries think, well, the United States 
might resort to the use of thefr Armed 
Forces. They will think it over and see what 
the United Nations wants to do first. 
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but that we have sufficient respect for the 
orderly process of the United Nations so that 
we are going to do our level best to get them, 
the member nations of the United Nations, 
on our side through the United Nations as 
speedily as possible. 

If, indeed, the purpose of this resolution 
is largely psychological, and our mililtary 
and strategic thinkers believe that it will 
never need to be used, then it seems to me 
doubly important that we make it psy- 
chologically attractive to the many people 
in the world who do not like the idea of great 
power leadership and like the notion that 
they have a little place in the sun which 
comes about through their membership in 
the United Nations. 

I would say in conclusion, Mr. LECOMPTE, 
that any language which the committee can 
use to make it crystal clear that our invoking 
the United Nations here is not going to delay 
our military reaction by 1 second should be 
added, I tried to make it clear. It certainly 
should be. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I agree with you that since 
we have the United Nations we should em- 
ploy the facilities and the power of the 
United Nations wherever we can. 

I was just wondering about the thought 
that would occur at capitals of many nations, 
whether the governments in some of those 
countries might feel that the United States 
will debate the subject quite a while before 
employing our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Reuss. We should make it clear, sir, 
that we are not only not going to debate it 
but that we are going to act; however, that 
we are going to try to get support for our 
cause in the United Nations as soon as 
possible. * ° + 5 i 

Mr. Morano. I thank you for your views, 
Mr. REUSS, 

I want to ask a couple of questions. The 
first is this: Do you not believe every member 
who has affixed his signature to the United 
Nations Charter has in essence pledged to 
come to the defense of any member that has 
been attacked? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes; but as a practical matter, 
unless this country takes the leadership in 
these matters of armed aggression and inter- 
national security, they are quite likely to 
content themselves with platitudinous reso- 
lutions and thfgs that do not really mean 
much. 

Mr. Morano. Would you not say your 
amendment, in effect, is a reaffirmation of 
that pledge that has already been made by 
member nations? 

Mr. Reuss. A reaffirmation, Mr. Morano, 
and a determination that we are going to call 
out that spirit. It takes parliamentary-ac- 
tion. It takes a resolution by somebody. 
That somebody in the situation envisaged 
should be us. 

Mr. Morano. Is it not so that if any mem- 
ber declines or for some reason did not fur- 
nish the aid by supplying arms and men 
when an attack occurred, they would be 
dishonoring the pledge they made when they 
signed the United Nations Charter? Is that 
not so? T 

Mr. Reuss. Yes; and that is a strong force 
in favor of getting a two-thirds majority. 
That is why the uniting-for-peace procedure 
has been successful so far. 

Mr. Morano. Let us look at the procedure 
that must be followed when an attack occurs. 
When an attack occurs, if we were to come 
to the defense of a member nation attacked 
or some nation in the Middle East that was 
attacked, we would then have to report it to 
-the Security Council under article 51; would 
we not? 

Mr. Reuss, Yes, sir. 


Mr. Mozano. How long would the Security 
Council—how long could the Security 
Council delay in taking action, if any? 

Mr. Revss. The procedures in both the 
Security Council and the General Assembly 
are really quite swift, 
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Mr. Morano. You have seen them when 
they were not so swift, have you not? 

Mr. Reuss. As parliamentary bodies go, I 
a the Assembly, particularly, moves rather 

ast. 

However, let me just say this. I am not 
prepared to gay that there cannot be tenta- 
tive filibusters, amendments made for delay, 
and other methods of slowing down this 
procedure. 

If those occur, we are still better off for 
having tried to invoke the moral authority 
Of the United Nations and let the filibusterers 
bear the onus of holding back our effort to 
accompany our armed resistance to aggres- 
sion by invoking the United Nations. 

Mr. Morano, Can the Assembly act only 
after the veto has actually occurred in the 
Security Council, or before a veto has oc- 
curred? 

Mr. Reuss. That is a moot question. The 
uniting-for-peace resolution talks about 
When the Security Council has a disagree- 
Ment about action to be taken, as I recall 
the words. Whether that takes a formal 
veto or not, I do not know. But if it does, 
I should think that that would be a neces- 
sary first— 

Mr. Morano. Will you say that again? 

Mr. Reuss. If it does require a veto—— 

Mr. Monano. If what? 

Mr. Reuss. If the uniting-for-peace pro- 
cedure does require a Security Council veto 
before the General Assembly may entertain 
the procedure, I would think that we are, 
Nevertheless, better off for doing our level 
best to prepare the matter for the General 
Assembly by tabling something which Russia 
will be required to veto. If Russia is delay- 
ing and filibustering, which I do not believe 
is possible in either body for long, then she 
bears the onus. It is she who is unwilling 
to submit the dispute to the U. N.~ 

Mr, FuLton. Under the uniting-for-peace 
Tesolution passed by the United Nations in 
1950, there is the requirement that any ac- 
tion be taken by a two-thirds majority of 
the General Assembly. But if the General 
Assembly is not in session at the time, the 
Gall for a special session or meeting can be 
made by decision of the majority of the 
General Assembly. 

I will state the resolution language more 
Specifically as I remember it, “If mot in ses- 
sion at the time, the General Assembly may 
Meet in emergency session within 24 hours 
of the request therefor. Such emergency 
Special session may be called if requested 
by the Security Council on the part of seven 
such members or by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Morano. You have heard the testi- 


mony of the Secretary, or have read it very 


carefully. Do you not think the statement 
he made fully covers the point made in your 
suggested amendment? 

Mr. Rrvuss. On one point on page 55 of the 
Tecord in response to the question of Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas, the Secretary made what 
I thought was a fine statement about the 
uniting-for-peace resolution, saying how he 
had worked for it and how he thought it was 
a good thing, which tome was tremendously 
encouraging. 

Again, however, on page 88 and a number 
of other places he seemed to be repeating 
What the President said, namely, that we 
Cannot really use the U. N. because, in the 
‘Security Council you are met by a veto and 
in the General Assembly look what happened 
to Hungary. | 

Mr. Morano. That is the very point. 

Mr. Reuss. My point is that no, in God's 
Name, let us not look at what happened in 
Hungary. The apposite analogy would be 
What would have happened in Hungary if 
we had moved under the uniting-for-peace 
Procedure and said the U. N. General Assem- 
bly herewith calls upon its members to 
supply armed forces to resist the foreign 
invasion by Russia of Hungary and the 
attempt to overthrow the legitimate Imre 
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Nagy government, If we had had that situ- 
ation and the U. N. had failed, you could 
point to the Hungary situation as an ex- 
ample of why the U. N. is no good. 

But since such a resolution was never 
proposed—I am not saying such a resolution 
would be good or bad—you cannot really say 
that the Hungarian experience shows that 
the U. N. General Assembly is powerless be- 
cause the U. N. General Assembly was never 
asked to take uniting-for-peace procedure 
which involves the use of armed force, 
Here, in considering House Joint Resolution 
117 our jumping-off place is armed force. 

Mr. Morano. You seem to be making & 
strong statement in support of the use of 
the word “may” instead of “shall.” 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with Mr. Morano, too. 

Mr. Reuss. As I say, “may” and “shall”, 
they come close to being the same thing. 
If the committee believes that “may” suffi- 
ciently indicates the hope and intent of 
Congress that we want the President, unless 
unforeseeable circumstances arise, to use 
the uniting-for-peace procedure, I will be 
very happy. 

Mr. Morano. I do not want to do any- 
thing, knowingly at least, to weaken the 
objective of the President as it is contained 
in this resolution. If I thought your 
amendment weakened that purpose and that 
objective, then I would feel constrained to 
oppose it, But I wish to again compliment 
you for bringing this very important matter 
to our attention. 


Ukrainian: Yadapendeace Day 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
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Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the history 
of the Ukrainians is the story of a large 
group of gifted, industrious, and brave 
people who have not been allowed to en- 
joy the fruits of their labor during most 
of modern times. Through some un- 
fortunate turn of history, 30 to 40 million 
Ukrainians have not been masters of 
their fate, and for about 300 years, except 
for a brief period of 2 years, they have 
not known national political independ- 
ence. In their historic homeland they 
have been held down by alien despots. 
They have endured all sorts of hardship, 
privation, and misery and have suffered 
much, yet they have maintained their 
desire for freedom and for national in- 
dependence. The events which led to 
the revolt against the Czar in 1917 also 
gave the Ukrainians the opportunity to 
regain their independence. When the 
Czar’s autocracy was overthrown and 
the Russian Government in Ukraine 
ceased to exist, Ukrainians seized upon 
the opportunity and proclaimed their 
independence on January 22 of 1918. 

That event, the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian Republic, symbolizes the real- 
ization of a dream centuries old, and has 
become a landmark of great significance 
in Ukrainian history. That significance 
is not lost to the liberty-loving and hard- 
working Ukrainians, and that day is 
celebrated annually as a national holi- 
day wherever they have the freedom to 
do so. 
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Unfortunately the newly born Repub- 
lic was under severe handicaps at its 
birth. War torn, the countryside was 
stripped; the fertile Ukraine was a 
wasteland. Most of its inhabitants were 
uprooted from their homes and the nor- 
mal course of life disrupted. These 
were terrible problems for a new gov- 
ernment to face, but even more serious 
and ominous was the Communist Rus- 
sian threat. Before the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment had the chance to bring some 
order out of the existing chaos, it was 
attacked by the Soviets, the country was 
overrun early in 1920, and independent 
Ukraine ceased to exist. It was merged 
with the Soviet Union. 

Ukrainians have suffered more under 
the Soviet tyranny than under the auto- 
cratic czars. Today their fair land is 
shut out from the free world and events 
there, like those on the dark side of the 
moon, are unknown to us. We know for 
sure that, under Soviet tyranny, the peo- 
ple there are not allowed to celebrate 
their national independence day. That 
supreme privilege is denied to them by 
their heartless overlords. But Ukraini- 
ans in the free world, and here in the 
United States, celebrate that day as the 
symbol of their free and independent 
spirit. I heartly join Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans in the celebration of this holiday, 
the celebration of Ukrainian Independ- 
enc2 Day. 


~ 


The ICC’s Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 1957 issue of the American 
Cattle Producer, official magazine of the 
American National Cattleman’s Associa- 
tion, there appears the following short 
editorial: 


THE ICC's Rore 

The railroads were granted a 5 percent in- 
crease in freight rates on livestock last 
March. Just a week or two ago the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gave them an- 
other increase of 5 percent, 

During the past 10 years railroads have 
been given a dozen raises, one after another, 
bringing the aggregate postwar hikes to al- 
most 100 percent for this cateory. 

And in the meantime the price of cattle 
has fluctuated up and down but today stands 
about $5 a hundredweight below that of 
10 years ago. 

Originally the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was set up to protect the shippers. 
Looks as though its role has changed. Now 
it protects the railroads. 


Mr. Speaker, the continuing rise in 
transportation rates hit the cattleman 
and the farmer going and coming—for 
he must pay a higher freight rate to 
ship his cattle and his agricultural prod- 
ucts and he has to pay a higher price for 
the fertilizers and the feed and the ma- 
chinery shipped to him. The rural busi- 
nessman cannot pass on to the con- 
suming public his freight bills, but those 
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things that he buys carries a higher 
price because of a higher transportation 
charge. 

Does the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission give full recognition to this eco- 
nomic fact when they are considering 
rate increases? Do they give full con- 
sideration to the intent of Congress 1s 
expressed in the Smith-Hoch resolution 
of 1925? 

These are matters to concern the 


Congress. 


Man of the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAN 
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Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the peoples of any community or country 
are its greatest resource. It has been 
truly said that America is the greatest 
Nation in the world because the peoples 
of all nations have contributed to the 
institutions by which we live in an at- 
mosphere which accords to each man his 
individual God-given dignity. 

Essentially, these peoples have come 
from Europe and Africa. The contribu- 
tion of the peoples of Asia and the islands 
of the Pacific has not been as marked. 

Hawaii is on the threshold of state- 
hood. Of major importance to the 
Members of Congress and to all Ameri- 
cans is the contributfon Hawaii can make 
to the even greater future that belongs 
to the peoples of these United States in 
the tomorrows to come. 

Under leave to extend my remarks and 
include therein extraneous material, I 
include an article from the bulletin of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, written by Raymond Coll, veteran 
editor of the Honolulu Advertiser, a lead- 
ing Hawaii daily, entitled “Man of the 

Pacific.” 
` I believe this article will be of great 
interest to the Members of Congress: 

MAN OF THE PACIFIC 
(By Raymond Coll) 

A new type of American, a United States 
citizen destined to play a vital role in the 
readjustment of world affairs now that the 
Pacific area has e their focal point, has 
emerged in the organized Territory of Hawaii. 
He is the man of the Pacific, a product of 
the intimate association of peoples of Cauca- 
sian, Polynesian, and Asiatic origins and the 
closer ties of intermarriage. He is a fine, 
upstanding, farsecing man of unswerving 
loyalty to, and high pride in this, his 
country. 

Newspapers and newsmen in Hawall during 
the past 121 years rightly can claim much of 
the credit for the creation of the man of the 
Pacific. Their recognition of the necessity 
for amity in an interracial population nur- 
tured the developed of the finest traits in 
his racial heritage. Their sturdy support of 
educators, religionists, industrialists, and all 
the other components in the Pacific's human 
melting pot has been the prime fusing ele- 
ment in the amalgam from which this new 
man is formed. His mission is to sustain 
an analysis made recently by Gregg M. Sin- 
clair, retiring president of the University of 
Hawall, who said: 
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“Hawail is infinitely more important than 
its small area would seem to indicate.. It 
is far more than a playground for tourists, 
far more than a military outpost—it is the 
path of the United States into a future 
world understanding.” 

PRESS LED WAY TO UNDERSTANDING 


_ From the outset most of the newspapers 
in Hawail have had an active interest in 
promoting racial understanding. The Hon- 
olulu Advertiser, Hawaii's oldest newspaper 
now in its centennial year, has been dedi- 
cated to that cause. Regardless of a some- 
times changing attitude toward racism, as 
their ownership shifted, the newspapers of 
the former Sandwich Islands have been 
steadfast in upholding the American way of 
life. They did so even when the islands 
were an absolute monarchy, and during the 
times of their transition through constitu- 
tional monarchy, provisional government 
and republic, to their present status as an 
integral unit of the United States. The 
firm pattern thus laid down Inevitably pro- 
duced a people keenly aware of their dig- 
nity as individuals and stanchly dedicated 
to the principle of freedom. They were 
Americans in spirit before they became 
Americans in fact, a state of mind that ex- 
tended high into the ruling classes. 

This attitude inevitably affected the think- 
ing and actions of the people of each new 
race that came to the islands. They felt, 
and were guided by the American lands and 
added it to what they found to be best in 
the American way, an admixture from which 
eventually came today’s man of the Pacific. 


TRIALS OF EARLY EDITORS 


Hawaii's newspapers were the midwives of 
this birth, and their task was not easy. 
Misunderstandings natural to a first meet- 
ing in considerable numbers of peoples of 
widely varying customs and habits of 
thought were complicated by conflicts in 
religious belief. It has been the task of the 
press of Hawaii to compose these differences 
and create a harmonious whole, an under- 
taking which on the whole it has done very 
well. 

With Buddhists, Moslems, Jews, and Chris- 
tians of various sects living in Hawali in 
amity today, it seems a far cry to the vicis- 
situdes that beset two Americans when in 
1836 they established the community's first 
paper for the dissemination of general news 
as we know it. 

Nelson Hall, a Boston printer, came to 
the islands carrying bags filled with beads 
and other geegaws which, mistakenly, he 
thought he could trade to the natives. In- 
stead of the savages he expected, he found 
a community of intelligent people, many of 
whom had in the previous 16 years embraced 
the protestant Christian faith. Mr. Hall 
stored his beads, acquired a printing press 
and prepared to issue the Sandwich Islands 
Gazette and Journal of Commerce. 

THE FICHT FOR A FREE PRESS 


Apparently he reckoned without consid- 
eration of the religious situation at the time. 
A Roman Catholic Mission had come to the 
Islands a few years earlier but the priests 
were exiled in 1831, their property turned 
over to Brother Melchoir, a mechanic and 
Jay brother. Hall rented a room in the yacant 
mission and set up his print shop. Then 
things began tohappen. Kekuanoa, governor 
of the Island of Oahu, on which Honolulu 
is situated, summoned Hall to the Royal 
Fort and told him bluntly that Hawail did 
not want a second printing press. That 
annoyed Stephen D. Mackintosh, another 
Bostonian who had a mercantile establish- 
ment, and he went to King Kamehameha IIT 
about it. The king gave Hall written per- 
mission to remain and print his newspaper 
and warned Kinau, his premier, that she 
was “to leave Hall alone.” Mackintosh be- 
came publisher of the paper and during the 
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3 years of its life was outspoken in his 
advocacy of the rights of the individual. 

The Hall-Mackintosh venture and other 
newspapers that followed it generally are 
credited with having had a strong influence 
on Kamehameha III when in 1840 he granted 
Hawaii's first constitution and in 1847 he 
divided up the lands of Hawali, theretofore 
in the sole possession of the Throne, be- 
tween the Crown, the nobles and the com- 
moners, Then and thereafter the progress 
of Hawaii and its people can be attributed 
to the fact that for the most part the press 
of the Islands has been free, 

ADVERTISER FOUNDED IN 1856 

Hawali at times did have a government- 
subsidized press, but it operated in competi- 
tion with free newspapers which were not 
subjected to censorship. “The necessity for 
a reliable domestic newspaper * * * Inde- 
pendent of government control and patron- 
age * * * has long existed,” said Henry M, 
Whitney when he founded The Advertiser on 
July 2, 1856. 

The new man of the Pacific was on his way. 
Today this new American is attaining matu- 
rity. He is to be found among the leaders 
in the sciences, the professions, the arts 
and in commerce and industry. He is your 
doctor, lawyer, engineer, physicist, your drug- 
gist, your grocer, your mechanic and pos- 
sibly your boss at your employment. He has 
attained distinction as a painter and in the 
allied arts, and has made his mark in the 
field of education. He is resourceful and self- 
confident. 

Professional experts in health sanitation, 
agriculture, business administration and 
government, chosen by the state department, 
travel in Asian countries and India as ad- 
visers and consultants. Industrialists and 
successful business men of Asiatic ancestry 
from Hawaii are extending their activities in 
Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 
Their approach is accepted. They under- 
stand the ways and thinking of the Far 
East. Investment in western enterprise is 
beginning. Corporate control is kept there, 
but with American management. 

The front lines for world understanding 
and peace begin here. Hawali will eventu- 
ally be in a strong position to take an im- 
portant role in geopolitics. The new man, 
created in mid-Pacific has an exceptionally 
clear view of both the West and the East. 
He can become a key figure in world affairs 
of tomorrow . Keep your eye on the man 
of the Pacific. He is going places. 


The Low Market Price of Eggs 
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HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution received from one of my con- 
stituents. This applies to the low mar- 
ket price of eggs from which there seems 
to be no relief. z 

The resolution follows: 

AUDUBON, MINN., January 3, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Knutson: Whereas the present 
low market price for eggs and the prospects 
of continued low prices in the future is forc- 
ing the small producer into bankruptcy we, 
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the members of Audubon Farmers Union, 
Local No. 86, recommend the following cor- 
Tective measures: 

We urge that a production payment plan 
similar to that used for woo! be adopted for 
eggs. We suggest that a floor of not less than 
40 cents per dozen to the producer be estab- 
Ushed by the Department of Agriculture for 
grade A eggs only, with no support for eggs 
of lower quality or grade. 

We believe that such a floor can be main- 
tained by allowing the farmer-producer to 
sell his eggs on the open market at the pre- 
vajling market price and that the difference 
between the market price and the support 
price then be made up by direct payment to 
the producer through his county ASC office. 

We betieve that in order to ayoid the con- 
Centration of egg production into larger and 
larger commercial units, participation in this 
program must be limited. We suggest that 
a Umit be placed on the amount thet may 
be received by any one producer in any one 
year, We feel that this amount should not 
be larger than $1,000. 

As farmers our records indicate that the 
&verage farm flock of 350 to 400 hens would 
earn less than $600 in production payments 
yearly. 

Yours truly, 
Wa. P. ULRICH, 
Legislative Director. 


Functions of the President’s Committee 
for Hungarian Refugee Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
located in the congressional district 
Which I have the privilege of represent- 
ing is the Joyce Kilmer reception center. 
This center is the point to which virtu- 
ally all Hungarian refugees first come 
prior to their resettlement in various 
Parts of the country. As of January 
15, more than 20,000 Hungarians had 
arrived at the reception center. Of this 
number more than 16,000 had already 
been resettled elsewhere. 

I recently received from Mr. Tracy S. 
Voorhees, Chairman of the President's 
Committee for Hungarian Refugee Re- 
lief, an outline of that Committee’s or- 
ganization and work. Because of its real 
interest, I am including herewith . this 
Statement. Any further information 
Which may be desired can be secured 
from the main office of the President’s 
Committee, located at 1413 K Street NW., 
Washington 5,D.’C. This office is head- 
ed by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, United 
States Army, retired. 

Mr. Voorhees’ statement follows: 
FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 

On December 12, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower announced the creation of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Hungarian Refugee 
Relief. 

Functions of this Committee include as- 
sisting in every way possible the various 
religious and other voluntary agencies en- 
gaged in work for Hungarian refugees, and 
Coordinating their efforts, with special em- 
phasis on those activities of the agencies 
Telated to resettlement of the refugees. To 
this end, the President's Committee serves 
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as a focal point to which offers of homes and 
jobs may come and be made available in the 
most. effective manner for use by the dif- 
ferent voluntary groups. 

‘The Committee also seeks to coordinate 
the efforts of the voluntary agencies with 
the work of the interested Government de- 
pertments, While the resettlement task has 
constituted the most immediate area in 
which coordination was needed, the Com- 
mittee is also laying a foundation for coor- 
dination of the work of United States agen- 
cies being conducted in Austria for the Hun- 
garian refugecs. 

It is not the function of the President's 
Committee to raise funds. The Committee, 
after an initial study of the situation, unani- 
mously concurred in and supported the pol- 
icy already in effect under which the refu- 
gees coming to the United States are all 
brought to the Joyce Kilmer reception center 
at Kilmer, N. J. ‘There, the Army houses and 
feeds them, and if necessary, provides hos- 
pitalization and gives them any medical and 
dental care immediately requisite. 

MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE FOR 
HUNGARIAN REFUGEE RELIEF 


Lewis W. Douglas, Honorary Chairman. 

Tracy S. Voorhees, Chairman. 

J. Lawton Collins, Vice Chairman and Di- 
rector. 

William Hallam Tuck, Vice Chairman. 

Leo C. Bzebe, Vice Chairman. 

Alfred M. Gruenther. 

Lewis Hoskins, 

Mrs. John C. Hughes. 

Johm A. Krout. 

Moses Leavitt. 

George Meany. 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 

Charles P. Taft. 

R. Norris Wilson. 

William J. Donovan, counsel. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF TRE 
PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE AT KILMER 


There are 22 Government and voluntary 
agencies participating in the refugee recep- 
tion and resettlement program at Kilmer. 
These agencies are independent of one an- 
other and are directly responsible to their 
own individual headquarters located, as to 
the voluntary agencies, for the most part, in 
New York and, as to the Government agen- 
cles and the Red Cross, in Washington, In 
order to improve ceordination of the work of 
these many separate groups, all of which are 
performing most useful and indeed essential 
services, they have agreed, on recommenda- 
tion of the President's Committee, on an or- 
ganizational plan for the Kilmer operation, 
which is already in effect. The President's 
Committee's work at Kilmer is under the 
functional administration of Leo C. Beebe, 
Vice Chairman of the Committee. He re- 
ports directly to Gen. J. Lawton Collins, re- 
tired, Vice Chairman and Director of the 
Committee, at the Washington office at 1413 
E Street NW. 

Reporting directly to Mr. Beebe are 3 exec- 
utives, 1 of whom works with the Govern- 
ment agencies directly concerned with the 
resettlement program; another with the vol- 
untary agencies sponsoring the refygees; 
and a third with a group of cooperating 
agencies not directly concerned with spon- 
soring refugees. 

In addition to these 3 agency coordinators, 
Mr. Beebe is assisted by 4 principal staff 
departments—public information, adminis- 
trative services, data processing services, and 
educational seryices—that provide essential 
facilities and services for the operation of the 
center. 

RECEPTION AND RESETTLEMENT PROCEDURE AT 
KILMER 

Refugees arriving in the United States by 
ship and airplane are transported immedi- 
ately to the Joyce Kilmer refugee reception 
center. There they are provided with tem- 
porary housing and given necessary clothing, 
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practically all of which is privately con- 
tributed. After receiving a careful medical 
examination by doctors of the United States 
Public Health Service they are interviewed by 
the United States customs and by immigrant 
inspectors of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. Hospital and medical care 
are provided as required. The refugees are | 
then interviewed by representatives of the 
United States Employment Service, who de- 
termine their occupation, education, and 
skills, and their housing requirements. All 
the information obtained in the foregoing 
steps is appropriately cataloged for subse- 
quent use. 

Meanwhile throughout the United States, 
interested individuals, firms, voluntary or- 
ganizations, and church groups are locating 
available jobs and housing facilities, and are 
incorporating them in offers of sponsorship. 
These offers are funneled to Kilmer to the 
President's Committee for distribution 
among the accredited sponsoring agencies, 
or they come directly to the latter. 

Individuals and organizations offering jobs 
or homes are asked not to come personally 
to the Kilmer center to make such offers, 
Careful and effective resettlement require- 
ments in such large numbers make it im- 
practical for the public to interview and 
carry away individuals hastily on any im- 
promptu basis. To be intelligently utilized, 
such offers should be made in writing to the 
President's Committee at the Joyce Kilmer 
reception center, Kilmer, N. J., where, by the 
use of IEM machine processes, the offers will 
be matched with the vocational and other 
pertinent qualifications of the refugees. 

The facts concerning the job effer and the 
immigrant’s qualifications and desires con- 
cerning resettlement are then matched 
through the IBM machines and a resulting 
“Suggested Disposition for Employment and/ 
or Housing” form is prepared and given to 
the sponsoring agency concerned with the 
refugee to enable prompt utilization of offers 
of help from individuals, industries, and 


\ communities. 


Personal interviews with the refugee by 
Tepresentatives of the respective agencies 
sponsoring them then follow to insure the 
best possible matching of abilities and needs 
and the satisfaction both of the refugee and 
those making the offers to take them. 

It will materially facilitate the resettle- 
ment if all job and housing offers are initially 
submitted on the above Housing and Em- 
ployment form, so that we can at once get 
them on the machine cards copies. They 
are available in any desired number at the 
President’s Committee office in Washington. 

There are a few categories of refugees for 
whom special placement machinery has been 
provided for use when the usual placement 
efforts of the voluntary agencies cannot ade- 
quately meet a particular situation. These 
include: 

Medical cases: Provision has been made by 
the Public Health Service for those who will 
require hospitalization efter their departure 
from the reception center. State a ate 
have made beds and services avail 
augment those in Federal institutions. ‘The 
families of hospitalized patients will be pro. 
vided jobs and housing in the general vicin- 
ity of the hospitals, 

Sclentists: Interviewers haye been in- 
structed to single out scientists and to notify 
the National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences of their ayaila- 
bility for appropriate employment. 

Doctors of medicine: In like manner, doc- 
tors of medicine are referred to the American 
Medical Association for professional place- 
ment. 

Students: Of the first 21,500 refugees, the 
President's Committee estimates that there 
will be included about 2,000 students; many 
of these are university students and include 
many students of very promising ability. 
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Dr. John A. Krout, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee and also provost of Co- 
lumbia University, has agreed to act as a 
subcommittee of one, assisted by the Insti- 
tute for International Education and World 
University Service to assure appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities for this group, and 
to make the best possible use of the many 
generous offers of scholarships which have 
been recelved from educational institutions 
throughout the country, Accordingly, offers 
of scholarship assistance should be addressed 
directly to Dr. John A. Krout, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

The Governors of all the States are being 
asked to create or to continue committees 
to coordinate resettlement efforts in their 
own State, either directly or through crea- 
tion of mayor's. committees in the principal 
cities, 

EXPEDITING RESETTLEMENT 


Although in the first week of December 
the average number of refugees resettled 
per day was only about 100, improved pro- 
cedures, governmental and private, have al- 
ready resulted in increasing this figure to 
about 450 per day. Accordingly, it is not 
expected, even with the arrivals of the an- 
ticipated ocean lift in January (numbering 
approximately 5,000), that the facilities and 
operations at the Joyce Kilmer reception 
center will be overtaxed. Nevertheless, the 
need for vigorous resettlement efforts re- 


mains. As all media of communication are 


being utilized to inform public and private 
agencies concerning procedures for offering 
aid to the refugees, the increasingly efficient 
marshaling of homes, jobs, and educational 
facilities will progressively enable us to meet 
the needs of the refugees without lost motion. 


PUBLIC CONTRIBUTIONS FOR REFUGEE RELIEF 


Many individuals have asked the Presi- 
dent's Committee where donations for Hun- 
garian relief may be sent. There are a 
number of highly reputable religious and 
other voluntary organizations engaged in 
this work. Contributions to any of them 
will be well used. 

If for any reason a donor- does not wish 
to give directly to any of them, the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc., 20 West 40th Street, New York 
18, N, Y., has a special committee of private 
citizens, none of whom are members of the 
council or any of its agencies, which is pre- 
pared to allocate equitably gifts received by 
the council among the various responsible 
voluntary agencies engaging in Hungarian 
relief, including agencies which are not mem- 
bers of the council. The council will report 
these allocations monthly to the President's 
Committee. Any contributions received by 
the President's Committee for Hungarian 
Refugee Relief are transferred to the Ameri- 
can council for such allocation. However, 
the President's Committee asks that contri- 
butions not be made to it, as it is not engaged 
in fund raising. 


The Late Honorable T. Millet Hand 
SPEECH 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden passing of T. MILLET HAND was a 
shock to me and a great loss to the House 
and the Nation, 

MILLET Hanp and I came to Congress 
together in the 79th Congress. I learned 
to know and respect him by close asso- 
ciation and frequent contact, 
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He was a capable, efficient, and valu- 
able Member of the House, and of the 
Appropriation Committee. He was a 
good American and proud of his privi- 
lege to serve his country. His judgment 
was sound and his knowledge of legisla- 
tion and his support of issues that were 
good for the welfare and progress of the 
people of this Nation was the major part 
of the fine record he made here. 

I shall personally miss him and regret 
that he will not be with us to help solve 
the many difficult problems we face. 

My sincere condolences go to his be- 
loved wife and family. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22, the flag of the Ukraine will 
be raised over the city hall in Passaic, 
N. J., a brave, bright symbol of that na- 
tion’s short-lived independence and the 
burning determination of her people once 
again to be free. 

To all who see that flag flying tHere 
against the free American sky, the tragic 
plight of the sons and daughters of the 
Ukraine, and all the enslaved nations 
within the orbit of Communist domina- 
tion will be dramatically brought home, 
It gives heart to those now feeling the 
pain of wounds laid bare in the recent 
revolts of Hungary and Poland, and 
awakened memories of other smaller but 
no less inspiring uprising in the slave- 
labor camps of Europe and Central Asia 
and in Germany’s Communist-ruled 
Eastern Zone. It hurls to the skies the 


challenge that those who stand for free- 


dom stand not alone, and its rippling 
folds whispered to the breeze that those 
who fell have not been forgotten. 

As the people of Passaic, N. J., mark 
the 39th anniversary of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day, so all of America remem- 
bers and pledges anew sympathy and 
support for those who remain enslaved. 

The road to freedom is no easy path; 
and, although the recent incredible hero- 
ism of the freedom fighters has torn a 
reht in the Iron Curtain, its complete 

obliteration presents a Herculean but not 

insurmountable task. It is a road that 
must be trod with caution as well as 
courdge and determination, lest the en- 
tire world be plunged into cataclysmic 
destruction. As President Eisenhower 
so effectively put it in his inaugural ad- 
dress of a few days ago: 

The building of such a peace is a bold and 
solemn purpose * * * to attain it we must 
be aware of its full meaning * * * and ready 
to pay its full price. 


But, as surely as sunrise follows dark- 
ness, the dawn of freedom must return 
to the brave people of the Ukraine, of 
Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, and all the 
rest. For freedom is the divinely en- 
dowed birthright of all men, and no 
tyranny shall ever permanently destroy 
this heritage. 


January 23 
Subsidy—Private Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when private-power utilities are 
using money derived from ratepayers to 
further their own interests through erro- 
neous magazine advertising, it is inter- 
esting to note the same utilities are-bene- 
ficiaries of tremendous benefits from the 
Federal Government. Benefits in the 
form of reduced taxes result from a Fed- 
eral Power Commission decision approv- 
ing accelerated depreciation allowances 
for private utilities. The significant de- 
tails are carefully outlined in a series of 
articles, the Perpetual Bonanza, appear- 
ing in the Rural Electrification magazine 
and written by Clay L. Cochrane and 
Paul Nelson, of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. A con- 
densed version of one of those articles, 
Subsidy—Private Style, in the January 
issue of the National Union Farmer, says 
the tax reductions resulting from the de- 
preciation speedup amount to more than 
the total investment in REA co-ops. 
Electric power users—whether from pub- 
lic or private sources—should be inter- 
ested in this article: 

The Federal Power Commission recently 
handed down a second decision approving 
big subsidies to private power companies. 

FPC had already given its blessing to $1.5 
billion of interest-free loans and $4.7 billion 
in total subsidies under the temporary de- 
fense accelerated depreciation program, but 
the new opinion (June 30, 1956) grants even 
greater subsidies under the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Act. 

The net effect of this recent FPC decision 
is to give private utilities an interest-free 
loan, over the next 3 to 5 years, worth more 
than the total investment in rural electric 
cooperatives. 

The history of the new tax law amend- 
ment has a high odor. Depreciation allow- 
ances to corporations are a source of tax- 
free income similar to but far more generous 
than the personal exemption ($600) allowed 
an individual. = 

Corporations have long insisted that liber- 
alized or accelerated depreciation allowances 
would result in rapid expansion of plant and 
a more rapidly growing economy primarily 
because they would be able to finance more 
and “more of the -plant out of funds col- 
lected from consumers but withheld from 
the Treasury. In 1954, with a conservative 
Congress and an administration friendly to 
the proposal, the law was amended to pro- 
vide these subsidies. < 

The gimmick in the new tax law which al- 
lows private utilities to become the recipi- 
ents of a perpetual subsidy is found in the 
new provisions allowing rapid depreciation. 
The new depreciation provision (sec. 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) is similar 
in nature and effect to the accelerated depre- 
ciation practices allowed for expansion of so- 
called defense facilities, 

However, the stakes in this instance were 
much greater, because any utility could (1) 
take advantage of the new methods of de- 
preciation accounting and (2) include all 
plants subject to depreciation. 

NOW FOUR BOOKS NEEDED 


The private utilities petitioned FPC to 
permit them to use the new accelerated 
depreciation method for computing taxes 
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but to use the old method for calculating 
the rate base, i. e., charges to consumers, 
On June 30, 1956, FPO approved the petition. 

It is commonly said that power companies 
have always kept three sets of books: One for 
management, one for the stockholders, and 
one for the regulatory commissions and con- 
sumers. Now they can legally keep a fourth 
set, for the Internal Revenue Service. 

As in its earlier decision, FPO ruled that 
although power companies would benefit by 
the new arrangement, ratepayers would not 
be adversely affected. This is, of course, ob- 
vious nonsense as the FPC's staff contended. 

For example, the Washington Water Power 
Co. reports that accelerated depreciation will 
create for common stockholders (1) substan- 
tial dividends, on which the receiver will not 
have to pay taxes, and (2) the value of. the 
equity behind common stocks will increase 
by $13.5 million by the end of 1957. 

So the companies are not only getting in- 
terest free loans with resulting subsidies, but 
some of them are passing tax-free dividends, 
tax-free to the recipient, to their common 
stockholders. This compounds the tax 
subsidy. 

Power companies haye always had the legal 
right to charge consumers for depreciation 
costs and corporate income taxes. Under the 
new FPC ruling, consumers will continue to 
pay both items, but the power company is 
now permitted to juggle its accounts to show 
that accelerated depreciation entitles it to 
withhold part of the income tax as an in- 
terest-free loan. i 

For example, a power company invests $1 
million in new plant and decides to use 
the double-the-declining-balance method of 
accounting under the FPC decision. It will 
receive an interest-free loan of $133,967 and 
a net subsidy over a 3344-year period of 
$493,190—almost half the cost of the orlginal 
expenditure. 

Up to this point, it appears that the new 
acceleration of depreciation is only a varia- 
tion of so-called defense accelerated depre- 
ciation, but there is a fundamental difference. 

Defense certificates were granted for an 
emergency period and once repaid, and the 
subsidy pocketed, the story ended. But un- 
der the new tax law, the subsidy granted con- 
tinues in perpetuity, forever, or until the 
law is changed by Congress. 

Under the new permanent system, depre- 
ciation privileges actually grant the compa- 
nies a Federal corporation income-tax reduc- 
tion but permit the company to continue 
to charge ratepayers at the old taxrate. This 
new gimmick is no tax deferral as FPC and 
the power companies would like consumers 
to believe. 


The attempt on the part of the private 


utilities to prove that use of the new depre-~ 


ciation laws amounts to nothing more than 
a tax deferral has also been condemned and 
exposed by Nicholas J. Lesselyoung, commis- 
sioner of the Public Service Commission of 
Wisconsin. In a recent speech before the 
Wiséonsin Utility Association, Commissioner 
Lesselyoung argued that there is no question 
that use of the new tax depreciation laws 
would result in a tax reduction for the pri- 
Vate utilities. 


SUBSIDY EXCEEDS REA VALUE 


Such a tax reduction, the commissioner 
estimated, would reach an amount equal to 
10 percent or 12 percent of total invest- 
ment in private utility plant, thereby ex- 
ceeding the total amount of loans made by 
the Federal Government to rural electric 
cooperatives. 

But the handwriting is on the wall. At 
least 13 State regulatory commissions have 
ruled in favor of the private utility monop- 
Olles. Investment firms are already issuing 
financial reports showing the amount of 
so-called tax deferrals per share of common 
stock. 

This is clear evidence that these subsidies 
are not liabilities as the private utilities 
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argued before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, but rather another bonanza which the 
shareholders may expect to get, directly or 
indirectly. 

Under the circumstances, the only resort 
of the rural electric systems and other elec- 
tric consumers is to: (1) appeal FPC and 
other regulatory decisions to the courts, (2) 
appeal to the Congress for clarification, and, 
in the meantime, (3) bargain on power con- 
tracts with full knowledge of this subsidy 
kitty in the hands of the power companies. 


Arcadia High School Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Ar- 
cadia High School Apache Band per- 
formed admirably in yesterday’s inau- 
gural parade. The people of my district 
and of the State of California can be 
proud of the excellent representation 
given us by these fine young people. 

Arcadia is a new high school only a 
few years old but it has already estab- 
lished itself as one of California’s out- 
standing educational institutions. Its 
exceptional work in the field of music led 
to the invitation to participate in the 
inauguration of President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nrxon. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of Arcadia, which 
is one of Southern California's fastest 
growing communities, is located some 
15 miles east of Los Angeles in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Madre. It is my 
hometown which makes me particularly 
happy to bring the Arcadia High School 
band to the attention of the House. 

More than $28,000 was raised by the 
community to send the Apache band to 
Washington. The finance drive was un- 
der the direction of Mayor Donald S. 
Camphouse of Arcadia and a splendid 
committee of public-spirited citizens. 
Mr. Elbert. E. Souders, high-school prin- 
cipal, came with the band to Washing- 


ton. The director of the band is Mr. , 


Ray B. Bowman. 

The young people who came here have 
had an opportunity to participate per- 
sonally in a dramatic moment of Ameri- 
can history. They have also been given 
an opportunity to learn at first hand the 
basic functions of our American system 
of Government. 

I know that all my colleagues join me 
in saluting and congratulating these fine 
young people from Arcadia who typify 
America’s good citizens and leaders of 
tomorrow. 

The following is a list of the faculty, 
chaperons, and students of Arcadia High 
School who came to Washington to par- 
ticipate in the inaugural parade: Fac- 
ulty: Mr. Elbert E. Souders, Mr. Albert 
Acton, Mr. Ray B. Bowman, Mr. Francis 
J. Boyer, and Mr. Werner R. Maiwald. 
Chaperons: Mr. Ellsworth Harmer, Mr, 
Michael J. Caparone, Mr. Kenneth Eisen- 


bise, Mrs. Herman Kambeitz, Mrs. ‘Mor-- 


ris J. Kaplan, Mrs. Edgar H. Reeve, Mrs. 
Roger A. Witt, and Mrs. H. T. McLaugh- 
lin, Students: Jerry Adams, Andy An- 
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derson, Joe Alexander, Jim Barrington, 
Richard Benson, Bill Black, Glenn 
Broadhead, Dave Caparone, Fred Childs, 
Dennis Crabhill, Gary Cramer, Ronny 
Dietz, Gary Eisenbise, Bill Eden, Jim 
Faeth, Bob Bearhough, Jeff Goldberg, 
Jeff Haack, Bill Halverson, Dick Hanson, 
Dennis Harmer, Tom Heinz, Jerry Hogue, 
Ken Kirmase, Tom Kreinbring, Sam 
Laughlin, Gary Lauman, Robert Leigh, 
Doug MacDonald, Ron Miller, Mark 
Mitchell, Jim Moore, Dave Pendleton, 
Steve Perlof, Charles Pfeferkorn, Jerry 
Phillips, Wiliam Rife, Joe Rogers, Bill 
Roth, Terry Santo, Jim Smeenge, Ken 
Springsteen, Phil Starkenburg, Roger 
Steinbrenner, Jack Watkins, Jerry Wei- 
daw, Richard Wheatley, Richard Wilson, 
Ed Witt, Wayne Woods, Ron Giambrone, 
Tim Rife, Milly Ashley, Sharon Crutch- 
field, Dorothy Heffner, Janet Reeve, 
Margaret Spencer, Diane Stepan, Joan 
Spratling, Bonnie Balch, Barbara Gold- 
man, Toni Carava, Cindy Davelaar, Kay 
Petrisha, Linda Wellington, Dottie Yates, 
Beverly Blanchard, Anne Molino, Ann 
Pomeroy, Mary Lee Grant, Diane Hen- 
isse, Linda Hunsicker, Jo Anna Funder- 
burg, Rosemary Kay, Sammajane Mc- 
Mullen, Judy Malone, Nyda Moore, Peggy 
Tremayne, Linda Andrews, Arlene Al- 
pert, Phyllis Arozena, Pat Banko, Mary 
Caparone,.Jan Carver, Margie Clarke, 
Judy Darrow, Carolyn Grant, Dianne 
Harmer, Sheila Kaplan, Donna Latham, 
Pat Lenz, Judy McCoy, Vermille Mc- 
Laughlin, Nancy Mason, Sandy Muir, 
Marcia Petty, Barbara Randell, Anne 
Reeve, Verna Smiley, Sandy Spalding, 
Suzanne Splaver, Donna Steinbrenner, 
Anne Thomson, Betty Touchon, Claire 
Wheeler, Mary Williams, Joyce Mark, 
and Charlene Mayne, 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ukraine is a large area in 
Eastern Europe, and a crossroad between 
East and West. Throughout modern 
times it has also been an apple of discord 
between Austria on the west and Russia 
in the east. For almost 300 years most 
of it was held by Russian Czars, and 
today again it is held by Communist Rus- 
sian tyrants. And the Ukrainians, who 
are one of the most numerous ethnic 
groups in all Europe, some 40 million in 
all, have been kept a subject nation, held 
down by their powerful conquerors. But 
even in their misfortune and misery they 


-have not given up; their alien overlords 


have never succeeded in eradicating 
Ukrainian nationalism. Throughout this 
long period Ukrainians have maintained 
their love of freedom, their national~ 
ideals, and their goal of political inde- 
pendence, And they saw the realization 
of their dream in 1918, when the dreaded , 
Czarist regime was overthrown, Then 
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they declared their national independ- 
ence on January 22 of that year. 

Unfortunately the Ukrainian Republic, 
proclaimed on that day, was surrounded 
by powerful enemies, all eager to crush 
and destroy it. Early in 1920, the young 
Republic was attacked and overrun by 
Communist Russians, and since then it 
has been submerged in the Soviet Union. 

Today the unfortunate Ukrainians 
suffer under Soviet tyranny. They do 
not enjoy many of the elementary neces- 
sities of a decent life, and of course, none 
of the freedoms enjoyed by freemen. 
But the West remembers their suffering 
and agony, and their heroic struggle for 
freedom. 

Ukrainians in all parts of the free 
world celebrate their independence day 
as a national holiday. I understand 
there is proposed legislation to designate 
January 22 as Ukrainian Independence 
Day, and it is my hope that we might 
quickly enact this measure as evidence 
of our sympathy in their distress and 
faith in their continued resistance to and 
efforts toward freedom from the yoke of 


tyranny. 

I am happy to join Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans in the celebration of this solemn 
and memorable day, the Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day. 


Our Defense Posture 
-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
efforts of the United States to maintain 
world peace is the paramount consider- 
ation of our Nation today. Even with 
the astronomic costs of these efforts, the 
American people are unified in their un- 
derstanding of the far graver conse- 
quences of any failure to retain our 
strong defensive posture. 

Any division of opinion in the United 
States is based upon discussions of 
means rather than the ends to be at- 
tained. We are well aware of the nature 
of Soviet designs for expansion which 
would impose a Budapest-type rule of 
force, mass murder, and police-state ter- 
ror upon those nations which oppose the 
Russian will. These designs most surely 
include the subjugation of nations in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and eventually 
the United States itself. 

I should like to commend to the House 
of Representatives an editorial from the 
January 18 Daily Jeffersonian, of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, which provides a thought- 
ful discussion of United States aims and 
our need for a strong defense: 

TEE STURDINESS OF OUR DEFENSE POSTURE 
VITAL 

Prime Minister Nehru of India, who has 
recently been pleased by American attitudes 
in the Middle East crisis, is less happy over 
President Eisenhower's proposal for standby 


authority to use force against an aggressor 


in that area. 
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Nehru sincerely believes that military 
pacts of any sort are a detriment to peace. 
He would like to see the scrapping of NATO, 
SEATO, and the Baghdad agreement, on the 
ground that they are all provocative. 

Inevitably, then, he finds no joy in the 
President's newest suggestion, even though 
it has been made clear we propose to act 
only on the request of a victimized nation in 
the Middle East, 

Actually, there never has been any doubt 
of what America would do if Russia em- 
ployed armed force in the Middle East. We 
have always been ready to meet force with 
force. But the administration believes there 
is additional security value in translating 
this fact into declared official policy, backed 
by both the Executive and the Congress. 

To Nehru this is wrong. But what he 
does not easily understand is that policies 
which are right for India are not necessarily 
right for the United States or other nations. 

India feels it can serve the cause of peace 
most fully by keeping free of all ties, and 
maintaining Mnes of communication with 
both East and West. Obviously_any fitm 
alinements. would compromise this objective. 

But neither the United States nor any 
other already committed free country can 
casually dismantle any part of the anti- 
Communist defense network without imper- 
iling freedom everywhere—including India. 

Of course some nation must take the ini- 
tiative if the military barriers are ever to 
be dropped and the arsenals abandoned. But 
the point here is that America has made 
countless good faith proposals for A- and 
H-bomb bans, general disarmanent, and 
broad political settlements in both Europe 
and Asia. None haye ever been matched 
honestly by the Soviet Union. 

Without positive assurances of equal per- 
formance on the Communist side, any scrap- 
ping of treaties or armies or arsenals by the 
free nations would be only an invitation to 
disaster. 

It was not America but Russia which made 
arms deals with Egypt and Syria. It was not 

_America but Russia which threatened to 
send volunteer soldiers-to the Middle East 
at the height of the crisis. 

We have no aggression designs. We simply 
act to counter the Kremlin’s aggressive ges- 
tures. Any time these cease and the Rus- 
sians offer good faith settlements, we are 
ready. Until then our own safety—and in- 
directly that of India and other uncommitted 
lands—rests upon the sturdiness of our de- 
fense posture. 


The Late Honorable T. Millet Hand 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, may I join 
with other Members of the House of 
Representatives in paying tribute to the 
memory of the late T. MILLET HAND. 
Much has been said previously by my 
colleagues, but I did not want to let 
the opportunity pass of taking note of 
the life and work of this distinguished 
legislator. It was my honor and privi- 
lege to serve with him as a member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
I developed a profound respect for his 
objectivity and his unshakeable courage. 
He believed in the old-fashioned prin- 
ciples of American democracy, and he 
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would not waiver from these principles 
by reason of political considerations or 
otherwise. f Ea 

His congressional district and the 
Nation have lost a valiant friend. 


President Eisenhower's Middle East 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith two articles, one ap- 
pearing in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
of January 8, 1957, and another from 
the New Britain (Conn.) Herald, dated 
January 15, 1957: 

{From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
January 8, 1957] 
Dovets ABOUT THE PRESIDENT'S PLAN 


Congress, in weekend reaction to the Mid- 
die East plan presented by the President last 
Saturday, and in comment on Secretary 
Dulles’ testimony yesterday, has indicated 
some skepticism. Yet it seems likely that 
such criticism as there is reflects petty Dem- 
ocratic irritation over administration state- 
ments in the political campaign, to the effect 
that affairs in the Middle East were now on 
the mend, rather than doubts about the pro- 
posal itself. The hope must be that Con- 
gress will act swiftly and surely. If there is 
petty bickering, particularly along partisan 


lines between a Democratic Congress and a ~ 


Republican President, the necessary Middle 
East plan will lose much of its effectiveness. 
Even with swift Congressional approval 
here the plan faces difficulty in winning ac- 
ceptance abroad. The Arab nations, ever 
sensitive where the West is concerned, listen 
when Russia tells them this is a cover for a 
new American imperialism. The British ex- 
press their own doubts. But, like the Dem- 
ocrats, they are probably unhappy over the 
recent past rather than genuinely opposed 
to the plan. Still another difficulty comes 
from the neutrals. Prime Minister Nehru, 
who now uses the word aggression in speak- 
ing of Soviet action in Hungary, nvvertheless 
is unimpressed with the Elsenhower plan. 
He thinks that not American power, but 
native power, should take up where British 
and French authority has left off in the 
eastern Mediterranean. $ 

Despite these hazards at home and abroad, 
there can be little doubt that the Eisenhower 
proposal is sound. For the heart of it lies 
in these words in the President's message to 
Congress: “Experience shows that indirect 
aggression rarely if ever succeeds where there 
is reasonable security against direct aggres- 
sion, where the government possesses loyal 
security forces, and where economic con- 
ditions are such as not to make communism 
seem an attractive alternative.” 

The congressional disposition seems to be 
to put a time limit, of perhaps 2 or 4 years, 
on the President's authority to use armed 
force against Communist aggression in the 
Middle Bast; and to suggest that Congress 
should review the economic programs. There 
can be little real objection to either, just so 
long as the idea is to strengthen the program 
rather than hamstring it. The fact is that 
there is a power vacuum in the Middle East, 
and that the rising Arab nationalisms are as 
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yet unable to fill that vacuum. The United 
States is the only power that can provide an 
effective shield while the slow and difficult 
business of economic and political readjust- 
Ment and growth goes on. 

It will take time to develop projects in the 
Arab lands that will make them economically 
stable, and therefore less paranoid politically 
than they are today. It will also take time 
to find a just and workable status for the 
Suez Canal, and to stabilize Arab-Israeli 
borders. Yet the only thing to do is to pro- 
ceed. The alternative is chaos, with steadily 
rising Soviet infiltration. Let Congress make 
whatever minor changes may be desirable, 
but act promptly, That will give the world 
a demonstration of the united front among 
Americans that exists underneath on this 
issue anyway. 


[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald of 
January 15, 1957] 


ADOPT THE DOCTRINE 


Congress’ delay in approving the Presi- 
dent's Middle East doctrine represents a grave 
threat to international security. All politics 
aside, President Eisenhower’s request was 
Strictly as a formality. In effect, he retains 
the power, as Commander in Chief of all 
United States forces, to order those troops 
wherever he wishes. 

Congressional committees, in holding hear- 
ings on the policy, have heard a variety of 
opinions, ranging from Secretary of State 
Dulles’ plea for speed to former State Secre- 
tary Acheson's labeling of the whole doctrine 
as meaningless. 

We believe the hearings should be promptly 
concluded and the matter brought to a floor 
vote. 

It should not be forgotten that the circum- 
stances of the request were most unusual. 
The President made the request on a Satur- 
day, and made it only a few days before he 
Gave his state of the Union talk. Why the 
Speed and the unusual day of his talk? 

Undoubtedly, there is legitimate concern 
in the administration about the immediate 
future of Russian plans in the Near East. 
Moscow has always coveted the mineral-rich 
area, and by force or by subversion, will prob- 
ably attempt to force its way into the area. 
The United States should firmly indicate its 
intention to resist that effort, and adoption 
of the Eisenhower doctrine will signify that 
resistance. 

All the compromises, all the delays, seem 
only to prolong an attitude of confusion. 
We urge the Connecticut congressional dele- 
gation to press for the swift close of the com- 
mittee hearings and to bring debate to the 
whole Congress. Former President Truman 
was eminently correct when he said that such 
& policy should have been adopted a year 
ago. He was also correct when he said that 
it is a waste of effort to grieve over past 
‘omissions. We have a positive policy before 
the Congress. Let's see some action. 


The Late Honorable Antonio M. 
Fernandez 


SPEECH 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in paying tribute to our de- 
parted colleague ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ. 
I was greatly shocked and saddened 
when I learned of his passing last 
November, 
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Since my district borders on the State 
of New Mexico there were naturally 
many matters of common interest to 
both Mr. Fernanpez and myself. I al- 
ways found him very cooperative and 
helpful. We worked very closely to- 
gether on legislation which involved 
either New Mexico or Colorado. 

The State of New Mexico has suffered 
a great loss in the passing of Mr. FERNAN- 
DEZ. He worked diligently and unceas- 
ingly for the progress and development 
of his State. I know of the high esteem 
in which he was held by the people of New 
Mexico, who appreciated his efforts in 
their behalf, as demonstrated by his re- 
election every 2 years. 

I greatly enjoyed my friendship with 
Tony FERNANDEZ, and his fine family. 
We talked frequently about mutual 
friends in our States. He had relatives 
inf my hometown of Trinidad and was 
well known there. 

Tony FERNANDEZ was a delightful per- 
sontoknow. He was always of the same 
happy disposition. I never heard him 
speak ill of anyone. He had the happy 
faculty of making and retaining friends. 
It was a real privilege and pleasure for 
me to serve with him in the House over 
a period of many years. I shall greatly 
miss him. 

I wish to again extend my deep per- 
sonal sympathy to Mrs. Fernandez and 
the other members of the family. 


The Late Honorable Antonio M. 


Fernandez 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I join my colleagues in the 
House in paying tribute to a good friend 
and highly capable legislator, Hon, AN- 
TONIO M. FERNANDEZ, Of New Mexico, 
whose untimely death occurred on Wed- 
nesday, November 7, 1956. 

It was my privilege to have enjoyed a 
very close and warm friendship with 
Tony, as he was affectionately called, 
since I first came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 78th Congress. We 
served together for years on the House 
Appropriations Committee where he dis- 
played outstanding ability and had the 
confidence of and was‘heild in the high- 
est esteem by all the members of the 
committee, from both sides of the aisle. 

ANTONIO FERNANDEZ was of great and 
noble character, and he likewise enjoyed 
not only in his home State of New Mex- 
ico, not only in this body, who knew him 
so well, but throughout the Nation, a 
splendid reputation for honesty, intelli- 
gence, and ability. 

ANTONIO FERNANDEZ was a most dili- 
gent Member and was the author of 
many proposals which were of great 
benefit to the people of the State of New 
Mexico. Men like Tony FERNANDEZ are 
sadly missed, and we do well to honor 
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the memory of one who served his coun- 
try and the people so well. I shall al- 
ways think of him with fond memories 
and again express my personal regret at 
the untimely loss of this great American, 
and to his dear wife and children I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy. 


Red-Controlled Czech Army Kept People 
-From Aiding Hungarians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
which appeared in Labor’s Daily news- 
paper relating how the Russian-con- 
trolled Czech army stopped the people 
of Czechoslovakia from aiding the Hun- 
garians when they revolted against the 
Red regime in that country: 


CZECH ARMY Kept PEOPLg From ADING 
HUNGARIANS 


Wasnincton.—The Hungarian revolt near- 
ly set off an uprising in adjoining Slovakia, 
but it was forestalled by a quick partial 
mobilization of the Czechoslovak army, ac- 
cording to Dr. V. S. Krajcovic, president of 
the National Committee for the Liberation 
of Slovakia, 

Several army regiments were dispatched to 
positions along the southern border and “de- 
spite the military occupation of Slovakia, 
a wave of tension swept through the area,” 
he said. The report reached him from the 
Slovak Free Labor Underground and was 
transmitted by phone from Munich, Ger- 
many. 

Leaders of the underground set up a revo- 
lutionary council to be ready in case the 
unrest broke loose, but decided against try- 
ing to stir any uprising. Dr. Krajcovic, who 
spent some time in a Nazi concentration 
camp during World War IT, said he also has 
advised against any armed rebellion until 
all the satellites can move simultaneously, 

Here are some of the steps he said were 
taken by the Czechoslovak General Staff 
from October 24 until the last few days: 


The day after the Hungarian revolt began 
(October 23), all units of the 6th Infantry 
Division were ordered into readiness and 
several units of the 16th Mechanized Divi- 
sion were deployed in Slovak; Borders 
were shut between Slovakia ant Hungary. 
All air units in Slovakia took fire positions 
according to mobilization plans, under di- 
rection of Maj, Gen. E. Polk. 

Major General Prehlik was sent to Bratli- 
Slava, Slovakia, to direct general adminis- 
tration of the Defense Department. Major 
General Tesarik, U. S. S. R. hero and chief 
of staff of Czech infantry, was placed in 
charge of all motor-mechanized units in 
Slovakia. 

ORDERS FROM PRAGUE 


Orders were sent from Prague to each army 
corps to set up special operation staff and 
to make ready to use all units in case of an 
uprising. 

At least two infantrymen were placed at 
every highway bridge and communication 
center in Slovakia. Internal guard units 
also were widely deployed. 

On October 25, the general staff held a 
4-hour meeting in Prague and under terms 
of the Warsaw Pact decided to offer help to 
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the Soviets to supply troops to help quell 
the counterrevolutionary efforts to overthrow 
the people’s democratic regime in Hungary. 
Maj. Gen. Vaclav Kratochvil presided at the 
conference, which included all Defense De- 
‘partment section chiefs and all army com- 
manders. Minister of Interior Barak, Major 
General Hlavacka and Major General Smol- 
das, commander of the internal guard. 

The offer to the Soviets was transmitted 
the night of October 25 to Soviet Military 
Attaché Maj. Gen. A. K. Zjubchenko. 

This report, which first reached Dr. KraJ- 
covic on November 2, indicated to him the 
smashing of the Hungarian revolution was 
already decided on October 25, 10 days before 
the Soviet panzers moved back into Buda- 
pest, although it was apparently a surprise 
to United States intelligence officials here, 
according to Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, Montana. 

Particularly in eastern Slovakia, workers 
in many plants stopped work during the 
last few days of October regardless of the 
presence of farm units and from 650 to 800 
tanks spread throughout the country. The 
Czechoslovakian Army consists of about 12 
to 15 divisions. One Soviet division is be- 
lieved to have been in eastern Slovakia and 
reportedly was moved into Hungary. 

Dr. Krajcovic said he had a fairly complete 
list of the units which were deployed along 
the Slovak border. Despite these and fresh- 
laid mine fields, underground workers man- 
aged to slip help across the border to Hun- 
garian freedom fighters at Miskoic, Forro, 
and Hatvan, Janos Kadar, Communist chief 
in Hungary, later confirmed this perhaps 
when he said the uprising in Miskolc was 
being “led by foreign Fascists.” 

SYMPATHY MEETING HELD 


Sympathy meetings for the Hungarians 
were held by Slovaks in at least eight cities, 
Dr. Krajcovic said, although special agents of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party were sent to Slovakia from Prague to 
try to get workers to sign petitions against 
the Hungarian uprising. They got so little 
support that Communist functionaries re- 
moved party emblems from their coats and 
took bodyguards with them whenever walk- 
ing the streets at night. 

A conference of party leaders was called 
in Bratislava by Karel Bacilek, former Stalin- 
ist Minister of National Security, who appar- 
ently retains control, despite the fact non- 
Stalinists ostensibly head the Government. 

All broadcasts from Hungary, Voice of 
America, British Broadcasting Co., the Vati- 
can, Madrid, and Rome were jammed 
throughout Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Gustav Husak, nationalistic-minded 
former Communist Premier of Slovakia, only 
recently released from prison, was hustled 
out of Slovakia to an unknown desination 
in Moravia, apparently to prevent any Tito- 
ist type of uprising. 

“These are some of the reasons why the 
Slovaks didn't join with the Hungarian reb- 
els,” Dr. Krajcovic told Labor's Daily rather 
apologetically. 


Benson Proved It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr, BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Marion 
Star, of November 29, 1956. I think it is 
important because it clearly and con- 
cisely states the impact of Mr. Benson’s 
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honesty and forthrightness on the Amer- 

ican political scene, especially during 

the last election. I hope it will be inter- 

esting to everyone who likes to see hon- 

esty and courage in government: 
Benson Proven Ir 


Ezra Taft Benson is not necessarily a per- 
manent fixture of the Eisenhower Cabinet. 
But many have come to regard him as a 
public reminder that public integrity can 
find a market in the United States. 

More than any other Cabinet member, Sec- 
retary Benson swam against the tide of a 
popular Federal practice—the payment of 
subsidies to agriculture. He contended it 
was wrong to make farmers depend on goy- 
ernment. He said they should derive their 
income from fair prices in the market place, 
not from the generosity of politicians. He 
argued that if farm surpluses were reduced, 
farm prices would rise. 

He proposed a cure for the farm headache 
instead of a sedative. ; 

This made him the target of every dead cat 
that could be thrown by the Democrats. It 
made him the most hated Cabinet member 
among the Republican Party’s professional 
cornstalkers; 1. e., politicos ‘with nothing to 
sell but gravy-train rides to farm voters. 

It made him a doubtful asset for the con- 
gressional campaign in 1952 and the presi- 
dential campaign this year. Most Chief 
Executives would have dumped him over- 
board to divert the sharks. But President 
Eisenhower, himself, has reason to believe 
that integrity still finds a market in the 
United States. 

Secretary Benson stayed on. There is no 
evidence that he hurt the Eisenhower appeal 
to voters in farm States. There is much 
evidence that his integrity was an important 
election asset. If he ever decides’ to leave 
the Cabinet, his replacement should be some- 
one just like him. 


Doubts Justified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week when I testified on the Eisenhower 
doctrine I raised a number of questions 
relative to both the arms and the eco- 
nomic aid aspects of the proposal, cur- 
rently being carefully considered by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

These questions have created a great 
deal of interest and comment. A column 
by Stewart Alsop, published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of January 20, and 
an editorial in the New York World- 
Telegram of January 21, both express 
concern over the same aspects that 
bothered me. 
them to my colleagues, 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 20, 1957] 
MATTER oF Facr 
. (By Stewart Alsop) 
HOW BIG A STICK? 

Wasuincton.—The President's request for 
standby authority to use force in the Middle 
East has been described as a policy of 
“speaking softly and carrying a big stick.” 
It is, therefore, worth asking just how big 
is the stick we are carrying. 


I respectfully commend . 
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Presumably, the President has in mind 
the limited application of force, rather than 
a global hydrogen war with the Strategic Air 
Force. And we have had, after all, some 
rather recent experience of the limited ap- 
plication of force in the Korean war. 

Lesson one of the Korean war was, simply, 
that you need an army to win a war. Presi- 
dent Truman at first hoped to use only the 
Air Force and the Navy, but he was quickly 
disillusioned. Even the Marines, with their 
small ready force, cannot do the job alone, 
vital as was their contribution in Korea. 

What, then, is the state of the United 
States Army? As a result of the budget-dic- 
tated New Look, its manpower has been re- 
duced by a third, to about a million men, 
since 1952. At the same time, the adminis- 
tration claims to haye maintained the 19 
divisions it inherited. 

If the same combat power had In fact 
been maintained with a third less men and 
a sharply reduced budget, this would have 
been a remarkable achievement. But when 
you inquire a little more closely into the 
facts, the remarkable achievement begins to . 
look more like & sort of shell game. 

For consider those 19 divisions. At least 
five of them are not real combat divisions 
at all, but hardly more than training divi- 
sions, understrength and unready for com- 
bat. Two more are the so-called static divi- 
sions. The static divisions were magically 
created by picking up various bits and pieces, 
a battalion here, a regiment there, from Pan- 
ama to Alaska, and calling them divisions. 
Thus—hey presto—the 19 divisions were 
ostensibly maintained despite reduced man- 
power and a reduced budget. 

Seven from 19 leaves 12. But that is not 
the end of the story. About 3 weeks ago, a 
reorganization of the Army for atomic war- 
fare was announced, cutting the manpower 
of our Army divisions by some 60,000 men, 
The reorganization was overdue. Our cum- 
bersome, World War II style divisions were 
not equipped for the mobility and disper- 
sion imposed by the atomic revolution. 

Even so, the combat cutting edge of our 
ground strength is measured in divisions, 
and it is patently silly to suppose that you 
increase your combat power by reducing the 
Manpower in your combat units. If the 
increase in combat power had been real, and 
not phony, the 60,000 men saved by reduc- 
ing the manpower per division would have 
been organized into new divisions. But that 
is not to be done, because, for one reason, 
it would cost too much. 

The story does not end there either. It 
has been announced that the 137-wing Air 
Force program, so long considered sacred, 
is to be abandoned. The great bulk of the 
reduction in Air Force wings is to be in the 
Tactical Air Command, which directly sup- 
ports the Army, and which is an essential 
component of our ability to fight limited 
wars, as Korea demonstrated. 


The 12 real (as opposed to phony) divi- 
sions, which are to lose both air support 
and combat manpower, are not, of course, 
all available for use in the Mid@le East. Five 
divisions are committed to NATO, and an- 
other three to the Far East, and these could 
not be substantially reduced without denud- 
ing our European and Asian defenses. Eight 
from 12 is 4, and of these, 1 or 2, at least, 
must be kept in reserve in this country. 

Add, finally that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s official estimate is that the Red 
Army consists of 175 divisions, the bulk of 
which are being reorganized and equipped 
with nuclear weapons, and the contrast be- 
comes rather stark. The American Army, to 
be sure, is spread very thin—from the DEW 
line to Formosa—and in view of our global 
commitments it is admittedly dificult to 
maintain real ground strength. 

Even so, the United States, which is a lot 
richer than the Soviet Union, ought surely 
to be able to afford 19 real divisions, If we 
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cannot, it is surely better to face the fact 
squarely rather than to deceive ourselves 
with shell games. For the above facts, which 
are a matter of public record, suggest that 
we are in danger of adopting a policy of 
Speaking loudly and carrying a small stick. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
January 21, 1957] 


SKEPTICISM JUSTIFIED 


Congress is still looking with skepticism 
at President Eisenhower's proposed doctrihe 
for the Middle East. And it should. Few 
doubt the value of warning the Soviets 
against outright invasion of the area. But, 
there is grave doubt the President's pro- 
gram meets the greater dangers of Commu- 
nist subversion and infiltration—or the local 
Problems that threaten war. 

There is special hesitation about giving the 
President a blank check for economic ald, 
No wonder Congress balks., 

Secretary of State Dulles admits he doesn't 
know how and for what he would spend the 
$600 miilion he seeks for the next 2% years. 
Congress should tell hilm to come back and 
ask for the money when he does know what 
it will be spent for. . 

Events over the weekend give further proof 
of the need for Congress to examine with 
great thoroughness any new plans for the 
Middle East: 

The Soviet-Chinese joint statement which 
Amounts to a Communist answer to the 
President. The Reds promise “necessary sup- 
port” for Middle East nations against aggres- 
sion and interference in their affairs. This 
gives the bargain-loving Arab leaders a 
chance to play off the East against the West— 
as Egypt did with us on the Answan Dam, 
much to our sorrow. 

Egypt's Colonel Nasser succeeded in weld- 
{ng together with him Syria, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia on the eve of King Saud’s de- 
parture for a conference with President 
Eisenhower. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria 
are to take over the British subsidy of Jordan. 

Vice President Nrxow used the Soviet-Chi- 
nese gambit to plead for quick action. This 
may help with Congress, but not with the 
Arabs. 

Mr. Nixon said the Middle East was an 
economic and military vacuum which we 
must fill to keep the Soviets out. The Arabs 
resent this. They insist that only Arab na- 
tionalism can fill the vacuum. 

Middle East dangers are far more subtle 
and devious than the simple business of the 
Red army marching across frontiers. Events 
over the weekend emphasize again that, at 
best, the President's program is only a start- 
ing point toward a policy. 

Given the blunders of the. past, Congress 
1s right in demanding a better explanation of 
future policies if it is to share responsibilities 
for them. 


The Polish Insurrection of 1863 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by me on the Polish Insurrection 
of 1863—its meaning for Poland today: 
Tue Poussa INsSURRECIION oF 1863—ITs 

MEANING FOR POLAND TODAY 

Almost 100 years ago the people of Poland 
rose in rebellion against the Russian Empire 
in a desperate attempt to gain their freedom 
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and independence. Like previous rebellions, 
however, the insurrection of 1863 was sum- 
marily crushed by overwhelming Russian 
power. The “Freedom Fighters of '83" were 
dispersed, deported to Siberia and many were 
executed. Hope for Polish freedom went 
thereafter Into a state of eclipse and remain- 
ed so for over a half-century. 

On this anniversary of this ill-fated revolt 
we are reminded that the Polish people to- 
day are in a position that could well invite 
the same violent retribution, the same terror, 
the same terrible loss of human life were 
they to attempt a national revolution. We 
have seen it happen in Hungary last Autumn; 
it could happen in Poland today. More than 
ever before, Poland is caught between the 
hammer and the anvil. 

The Poles, however, following the wise 
counsel of their great and heroic spiritual 
leader, Cardinal Wyszynski, haye chosen the 
path of moderation, a path short of open 
revolt against Russia, but a path that might 
well lead to a broader democratic order. The 
Poles have kept their October revolution 
within a structural framework through 
which they are seeking greater freedom and 
independence while at the same time not 
provoking Russian intervention. 

Last Sunday the great mass of the,Polish 
people sanctioned this compromise in a na- 
tional election. To be sure, under a broad 
and genuinely democratic election a truly 
democratic order would have arisen in Po- 
land. But the people of Poland had little 
choice other than to settle for a Communist 
regime which has committed itself primarily 
to Polish national interests. 

Americans must reconcile themselves with 
this present compromise, however distaste- 
ful it may seem. To provide some form of 
economic aid to Poland, a nation now in a 
dismal state of economic chaos, should con- 
tinue to be our most earnest objective. In 
this way, perhaps, we can help Poland along 
her way to greater freedom, 

We must give Poland an alternative; we 
must not compel her out of desperation to 
turn to Soviet Russia. 

We must do this because our interest and 
our profound sympathy lie not with a Polish 
Communist regime, albeit a nationalist one, 
but rather with the truly great and generous 
people of Poland. x 

Thus, on this anniversary of the Polish 
insurrection the free world is reminded of 
the many and great sacrifices the Polish 
people have made in order to gain freedom 
and independence. They have paid the price 
of freedom, paid it deadly in a long history 
of oppression. 

Pray God that Poland shall never again 
have to sacrifice her life’s blood, her young 
manhood and womanhood, on the altar of 
Russian despotism fer the sake of the in- 
allenable right of freedom and independence. 


The Late Honorable Percy Priest 
SPEECH 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will not seem 
the same without the genial, gentle Percy 
PRIEST among us. 

His untimely passing is a great loss to 
all of us and to his State and the Nation. 

I enjoyed his friendship and associa- 
tion very much and especially his jovial 
attitude and his vigorous leadership in 
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the singing parties we always have on the 
day of adjournment, 

I have never seen anyone who enjoyed 
singing and leading a chorus more than 
PERCY PRIEST. 

He was a man of great spiritual 
vigor also. He believed in Christianity 
and practiced it. 

He was a fine legislator and had the 
courage of his convictions. 

My sincere sympathy and condolence 
goes to his wife and family. _ 


Call Halt to Nasser Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am placing in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer under date of January 
15, 1957: 


Catt Hatt To Nasser BLACKMAIL 


A policy decision vitally affecting the whole 
Middle East will have to be made soon by 
the United Nations as result of the con- 
tinued withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Egypt. 

These questions will have to be answered: 

What disposition is to be made of the Gaza 
Strip, now occupied by Israel? 

Will Israel be expected to give up points 
outside its borders that protect its outlet to 
the Gulf of Aqaba? 

Will the U. N. emergency force, haying fol- 
lowed the Israeli troops out of Egypt, be 
ordered by Nasser to keep right on going, 
leaving the Egyptian dictator in complete 
control? 

There have been increasing demands in 
the Israeli Parliament and elsewhere for a 
halt on the evacuation of the Sinai Penin- 
sula until certain commitments are given by 
the United Nations—assuring, for instance, 
the freedom of the Guif of Aqaba to Israel 
shipping. 

Meanwhile, Nasser's terms for evacuation 
of the Suez zone by the British and French 
troops before clearance of the canal could 
begin, for restricted use of British and French 
salvage equipment, for Egyption veto on the 
countries allowed to participate in the N. U. 
police force, have all been met. An even 
more astonishing concession has been made 
by Dag Hammarskjold in agreeing to evacua- 
tion of the canal zone by the U. N. troops. 

Nasser is now pressing for complete Israel! 
withdrawal from all territory outside of the 
armistice line, including the Gaza strip and 
Sharm el-Sheikh—which overlooks the strait 
leading to the Guif of Aqaba and, imme- 
diately on the heels of that evacuation, the 
dismissal from Egypt of the U. N. forces. 

It should be evident that if Nasser gains 
compliance from the U. N. on these demands, 
he will be back at the old Israell-Egypt bor- 
der more eager and better prepared than 
ever for aggressive moves against Israel that 
could explode into far-reaching war. 

This newspaper, more than a month ago, 
suggested that the United Nations take 
prompt and positive action along these lines: 

Retention of the U. N. emergency force 
in the Middle East until problems relating 
to operation of the Suez Canal and Israeli- 
Arab differences are settled. 

Establishment of international zones, to 
be occupied by the U. N. emergency force, 
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in the Sinai Peninsula, the Gaza Strip. and 
at points along the Strait of Tiran—the 
latter to assure free access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Red Sea. 

Use of the U. N. forces as a buffer be- 
tween the armistice lines and Egyptian 
troops, thus preventing border raids. 

Possible use of the internationalized zone, 
if complications concerning Suez Canal 
operation continue, for the passage of oil 
pipelines bypassing the canal. 

We believe that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that Nasser should not be permitted 
to give orders to the U. N. police force; that 
the United Nations, and not this blackmail- 
ing friend of the Communists, shall deter- 
mine where and how the U. N. troops are 
to be employed and how long they shall 
remain. 


If the Hammarskjold trend of anything 
to make Nasser happy continues, we may 
look for early dissolution of the U. N. force 
and a return to what Nasser badly wants, 
the status quo prior to the invasion of 
Egypt; a status quo clearly favoring him 
in resumption of his efforts to push Israel 
into the sea. 

Crucial decisions in this matter will have 
to be made soon. How the United Nations 
will make them, and how the voice and in- 
fiuence of the United States will be exerted 
within the U. N. may have tremendous con- 
sequences reaching far beyond the Sinai 
Desert. 


New Support for Old Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday I introduced H. R. 3006, a 
bill to guarantee the right of trial by 
jury in certain contempt cases and to 
protect the rights of individuals in this 
country of ours. Since then, I have re- 
ceived numerous expressions of support 
and generous comments on the purpose 
and intent of this legislation. 


As pointed out at that time, this is - 


not a regional or sectional bill, nor does 
it specifically affect any segment of our 
society. It does not specifically involve 
the question of segregation of our 
schools, but it does guarantee the rights 
of individuals, and to assure a trial by 
jury unless an individual is guilty of 
contempt in the presence of the court. 

I have been particularly pleased by 
the wide response of thə press in con- 
nection with this proposal, and I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
splendid editorial which appeared in the 
Sunday, January 20 edition, of the 
Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index. This 
is typical of the type of responses I have 
received, and I feel that this editorial 
pointedly cites the nature of the problem 
we face. The editor of this newspaper, 
Mr. Edward A. Wyatt IV, has long been 
a champion of the kind of freedoms my 
bill seeks to preserve, and it seems to 
me that this editorial strikes at the heart 
of the problem. 

I commend this to the reading of the 
Members of the House: 

New SUPPORT ror OLD FREEDOMS 

Representative Ausirr is one of the spon- 

sors of bills which would assure a trial by 
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jury In contempt of court cases such as the 
one arising from school desegregation at 
Clinton, Tenn. Defendants in the case are 
accused of contempt of Federal court for 
speaking against the Federal judge's order 
aesegregating the town's schools. 

The proposed legislation would forbid Fed- 
eral courts to punish any person for con- 
tempt unless such person is a party to the 
proceeding or unless he received direct and 
actual notice of the court's order or was 
validly served with it. 

This would not deprive a court of the right 
to punish persons for contempt, but it would 
prevent a court from going beyond that point 
to punish persons for expressing their 
opinions. 

In other words, the ancient rights of free 


speech and free press, supposedly buttressed ~ 


by the strongest written and unwritten 
guaranties, are involved. The question is 
whether they are still enjoyed by the op- 
ponents of federally forced integration. 

The behavior in Clinton, Tenn., ts one 
thing, and the action of the court is an- 
other. No matter how objectionable some of 
the protests stirred by forced Integration may 
be, basic freedoms must not be sacrificed to 
hysterial and political persecution, 

Representative Tucs is quoted as saying 
that he will seek quick approval by the 
House Judiciary Committee, and that the 
committee should approve this instead of 
the so-called civil-rights bills which Chair- 
man CELLER is preparing to ramrod through. 
There probably isn’t a chance of heading off 
the latter, but at least it should be accom- 
panied by the proposed protection against 
abuse of individual rights. It should be 
passed soon enough to have a bearing upon 
the Clinton case. 

This is another aspect of the segregation- 
versus-integration controversy which is more 
important than the controversy itself. Even 
if the advocates of forced integration have 
their way, they must be prevented from de- 
stroying basic freedoms in the process. 

Fortunately, some people are not so blinded 
by the subject that they cannot see some of 
the far-reaching implications, and there may 
be enough of them in Congress. Nothing 
in the way of protection can be expected 
from either the administration or the Fed- 
eral courts. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. - Mr. Speaker, qn Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, the Ukrainian nation was 
born, with the hope that it would take 
its place as a free state among the 
democracies of the world. 

Unfortunately, its liberty was not long 
lived because by 1920, the Russian Com- 
munists had destroyed its independence 
and subjugated its people. 

On this 39th anniversary we should 
take time to salute those brave souls 
whose spirits could never be made cap- 
tive by the slave masters. Our spiritual 
affinity for these fighters for freedom 
must never be lessened. We must give 
them every possible encouragement 
against the day when they will throw 
off the yoke of dictators and again take 
their rightful place among the free 
nations of the world. I hope that this 
encouragement on the part of the United 
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States of America to the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, and others similarly situated, will 
take on a more realistic form than mere 
words. 

Just as in the early days of this Nation 
we accepted the help of all freedom-loy- 
ing people to attain our own liberty, we 
should now offer material support to all 
of those desiring such help from us. 


Secretary Mitchell Stays On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, New 
Jersey is proud of an outstanding resi- 
dent, whose great ability was recognized 
by President Eisenhower when he ap- 
pointed him to the Cabinet as Secretary 
of Labor. Secretary James P. Mitchell 
has been winning the full respect of all 
groups who have come in contact with 


Forthright, honest, deeply concerned 
with providing an intelligent adminis- 
tration of his office toward the welfare 
of our people, his personal sacrifice is 
today being recognized by our citize 
and press. . \ 

The New York Herald Tribune on Jan- 
uary 11, 1957, paid tribute editorially to 
the fine qualities of Secretary Mitchell 
and I include the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 

SECRETARY MITCHELL Stays On 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has 
announced that the President has asked him 
to stay in his job and that he will continue 
as a Cabinet officer as long as the President 
wants him. This is good news, both for the 
administration and for labor, Rarely has a 
Secretary of Labor won such complete respect 


. from labor—although not always agree- 


ment—as has Mr. Mitchell, through his in- 
telligent, progressive, and forward-looking 
policies. 

As a leader of the Republican Party, Mr. 
Mitchell has been- responsible for presenting 
the party's liberal, modern viewpoint before 
labor groups. He has been welcomed as a 
speaker at convention after convention of 
labor delegates. As Secretary of Labor he 
has campaigned for more strict and vigorous 
enforcement of laws dealing with the rights 
of working people; he has maintained a pol- 
icy of a maximum of nonintervention in 
labor disputes, as in last year's steel strike; 
he has appointed career men to top-level 
administrative posts in the Department; and 
he has been effective in getting States to 
provide better unemployment insurance and 
workmen's compensation. 

Although labor leaders have hailed him as 
an outstanding friend of the workingman, 
his batting average in Congress has not been 
too good, due to the obstruction of southern 
Democrats. It is to be hoped that his pro- 
gram will have more success during the 
present session. Most of the 17 bills which 
he backed on behalf of the administration 
in the 84th Congress came to a dead end, 
or, as he put it, “went down the congressional 
wastebasket.” This lack of action has defi- 
nitely shown that the Democratic Party is 
not necessarily in favor of better labor legis- 
lation and that consequently labor is not tied 
to one party, as demonstrated by President 
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Eisenhower's overwhelming victory last No- 
vember. 

No one did more to swing the so-called 
labor yote to the Eisenhower ticket than Mr. 
Mitchell. One reason was, as Mr, Jacob 
Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, said before the election: 
“He is the most enlightened man in public 
Service today. He is a sincere friend of labor. 
I should like to say that, whoever is elected 
President in November, I hope that Mr. 
Mitchell will be continued as Secretary of 
Labor for another 4 years.” Mr. Mitchell 
does so at s personal sacrifice, for he has 
Many lucrative offers from private industry. 
The Nation is fortunate to have such a man 
decide to remain in office. 


Ships Return More Subsidy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as are- 
Sult of successful and economical oper- 
ations, American steamship companies 
will return $21 million to the United 
States Treasury this year from the sub- 
Sidies granted as subsidies. This salu- 
tary condition of affairs is of distinct 
importance, illustrating that shipping 
Subsidies, unlike other subsidies from the 
Federal Treasury, are returnable under 
the stipulations imposed. For the infor- 
mation of the Congress, as well as of the 
American people, I insert in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Well-written account appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun of January 22, 1957, the 
author being Helen Delich, maritime edi- 
tor of the Sun, one of the best-informed 
journalists in the Nation: 

Suirs Rercurn More Sussiy—$21 MILLION or 
OPERATING Arp IN 1956 REPAID 
(By Helen Delich) 

Wasutncton, January 21,—The American 
Steamship industry will return about $21 
Million of the subsidy it obtained from the 
Government for operations in 1956. 

This amount is $10 million more than was 
returned in the previous year. 

And the figures are expected to grow even 
higher for 1957 as a result of the health of 
Shipping today, 

At the same time, although the number of 
trips protected by the Government are to be 
increased by 106 during fiscal year 1958, the 
Maritime Administration is asking $4 mil- 
lion less to cover this phase of the shipping 
industry—because shipping activity now is 
Operating full speed ahead. 

NARROWED GAP IN COSTS 

This means a closing in of the excess cost 
for the operation of American-flag ships on 
the high seas. 

The operating subsidy is established to 
assure the presence of United States ships on 
Particular trade routes and makes up the 
difference in operating a vessel under an 
American fiag as against a foreign flag. 

However, the law requires that the steam- 
ship companies repay to the Treasury half 
of all profits over 10 percent. It is under 
this provision that the $21 million will go 
back to the Government. 
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PROUD TO REPAY 


Today, shipping spokesmen declared theirs 
is the only industry which has to repay sub- 


sidies to the Government, “and we are proud 
to do so.” 

Ralph E. Casey, president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, today said that, 
from 1947 to 1954, the total operating differ- 
ential subsidy paid to the American mer- 
chant marine was $508 million. 

“In the same period,” he continued, “$104 
million came back to the Treasury as re- 
captured profits, $101 million was paid by 
the industry in corporation taxes, and $235 
million came in as personal-income taxes on 
income which would not have existed but 
for the merchant marine. 


CALLED LEAST COSTLY DEFENSE 


“This leaves a net Government outlay of 
$68 million over 8 years, or $8,600,000 a year, 
to insure the availability of an essential arm 
of national defense—at a time when the 
other arms are requiring from the Federal 
budgét, not millions, but tens.of millions 
annually.” 

The recapture clause does not apply to 
construction subsidy—which difference be- 
tween the costs of building a ship in the 
higher-priced American yards and in one 
abroad. 


A New American Policy for the Middle 
East—a Proposal Made by Congress- 
man Brooks Hays on july 5, 1956, 6 
Months Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the light of recent developments, a 
statement I made to the House about the 
middle eastern situation last July 5 ap- 
pears relevant. I ask the indulgence of 
the House in reproducing the remarks I 
made at that time, as follows: 

THE MWDLE EAST 


Ì This general discussion of the benefits of 
our mutual-security p to our free- 
dom-loving friends and world neighbors 
should not overlook the existence of various 
“malignancies” around the globe. Grave 
dangers exist in the Middle East, and the 
greatest threat to peace arises there. While 
strategic considerations are obviously of 
prime importance, we can readily see that the 
basft cause of the disturbances is economic. 
We must, of course, do everything in our 
power to prevent the outbreak of hostilities 
in the immediate future, but in the long run, 
peace in the Middle East is dependent on 
political and economic stability and security. 
We are prepared to offer the economic and 
technical assistance that will aid in gradu- 
ally raising the living conditions of the area 
to an adequate level. In the meantime, we 
shall maintain an attitude of friendship to 
all the peoples of the region, seeking to ar- 
rive at a peaceful and equitable settlement 
of Arab-Israeli differences through the 
United Nations. Above all, we will strive to 
repel the penetration of Communist infiu- 
ences which seek to inflame passions and stir 
up enmities. There is no other course svalil- 
able to us that will achieve these ends bet- 
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ter than contributing to the establishment 
of strong independent nations, whose peo- 
ples are secure, well trained, and well fed. 


The Understandable Language 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito- 
rial of January 17, 1957, from the Exeter 
Newsletter, published in Exeter, N. H. 
This is a most timely and excellent edi- 
torial. It is a clear, concise statement 
on the problem of the Middle East. Iam 
pleased -that this newspaper is in accord 
with the President and I agree whole- 
heartedly that the Eisenhower program 
is “the key to solution of the problem of 
the Middle East.” 

The editorial follows: 


THE UNDERSTANDABLE LANGUAGE 


The Eisenhower program of prompt and 
substantial economic and military aid ap- 
pears to be the key to solution of the prob- 
lem of the Middle East. 

The President seeks congressional approval 
to act unqualifiedly should the need arise. 
The instance of his request is in unique - 
similarity with the historical situations lead- 
ing up to World Wars I and II, and also the 
events preceding the Korean conflict. In 
those dark days, it is held that a wid 
belief that the United States would not fight, 
encouraged enemy attack. 

Today, by contrast, the President says that 
we must take a stand to insure the inde- 
pendence and inmtegrity of the Middle East 
nations for, to lose the Middle Eastern area 
to the Communists would, in effect, mean 
that the Soviets will have control of West- 
ern Europe without war. 

Mr. Elsenhower's decision is a courageous 
one and represents the first positive action 
undertaken in the face of a potential enemy 
since the close of World War II. Unlike the 
indecisive holding action that characterized 
Korea, the administration's policy in respect 
to the Middle East means “hands off.” 


Proposed Commission on Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3 of this year, I introduced a 
bill (H. R. 41) to establish a Hoover-type 
commission to give consideration to the 
defects and inequities of the Federal tax: 
structure, including the income tax, and! 
to recommend constructive changes. Ii 
originally introduced this bill in 1956. { 

I am pleased to note that yesterday a. 
similar bill was introduced in the Senate 
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by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witty]. 

In view of the growing recognition that 
Federal taxes are too high, and the hope 
that in the not too distant future it may 
be possible not only to reduce them but 
also to effect constructive changes and 
perhaps limitations, I trust that some 
such legislation as this may be adopted 
by the present Congress without delay. 


Disperse Our Two Atom-Powered 
Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
there are two nuclear-powered subma- 
rines in active operation in our United 
States Navy, it is time to transfer one of 
them to the west coast. 

The military is not like a football team 
that can operate successfully with an 
unbalanced line. We have two goal lines 
to defend. The Pacific is not less vul- 
nerable nor important from a defense 
standpoint than the Atlantic Ocean. 
Shipping on the west coast on account 
of Hawaii and Alaska would need pro- 
tection as much or more so in a war 
than water transportation and supply 
on the east coast. 

The point is, Mr. Speaker, shore facili- 
ties and skilled manpower familiar with 
experiments and maintenance of atom- 
powered naval craft should be available 
on both coasts. The only way to obtain 
these with the know-how of nuclear use 
in ship propulsion is to disperse the two 
examples presently available. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 pereent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 

LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops op Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement. and style of the Concnrs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim’ re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan..12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recozp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—-The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recoxp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House procecdings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Reconp with the House 
proceedings. - The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in. 7}2-point type; 


and all matter included in the remarks or, 


speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 


. unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 


strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of manuseript—When manu-’' 


script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Rrint- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m, in 
order to Insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
sald manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recozp shall be In the hands 
of the Publie Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
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Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than | 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. k 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). ‘His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the datę when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish In 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed: This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may. be printed in th: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or artieles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the OMcial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which ts in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Oficial Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President's Economic Report. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 787-817 


Bills Introduced: 44 bills and 4 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 770-S. 813; S. J. Res. 38; and S. Res. 
59-S. Res. 61. Pages 789-790 


R&olutions Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res, 61, authorizing expenditure of $30,000 by Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to complete study on con- 
trol and reduction of armaments, and extending time 
therefor to June 30, 1957 (S. Rept. 11)—referred to 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 

S. Res. 59, authorizing Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to employ two additional clerical assistants (no 
Written report)—referred to Committee on Rules and 
Administration; and 

S. Res, 60, extending to February 28, 1957, time for 
filing by Committee on Foreign Relations report of 
Subcommittee on Technical Assistance (no written 
report)—referred to Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, Page 789 


President's Message: Senate received from President 
Message transmitting Economic Report of the President, 
which was read and referred to Joint Economic 
Committee. Pages 815, 818-819 


Middle East Situation: The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment of January 7, 1957, respecting the holding of 
hearings on President's proposals on Middle East situa- 
tion, was modified to provide that the President’s mes- 
sage of January 5 thereon and S. J. Res. 19, embodying 
such proposals, are referred to Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations jointly, and that said 
committees, acting through the chairman of one thereof, 
shall submit report thereon. Page 812 


Nominations: The nominations of Arthur E. Summer- 
field, of Michigan, to be Postmaster General, and James 
T. O'Connell, of New Jersey, to be Under Secretary of 
Labor, were received, along with three Coast Guard 
Nomination’. ¢ Page 817 


Program for Friday: Senate adjourned at 1:24 p. m. 
until noon Friday, January 25. - 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


ADDITIONAL D. C. AIRPORT FACILITIES 


Committee on Appropriations: Special subcommittee 
continued its hearings with regard to proposed addi- 
tional airport facilities for the Washington, D. C., area, 
with testimony in opposition to the proposed Burke 
airport site from A. MacGregor Ayer, Edwin Lynch, 
and Hugh Young, all of Fairfax, Va., and Col. F. H. 
Miles, of Washington, D. C. 

Testifying in favor of the Burke site was Hallie J. 
Garber, of Washington, D. C. 

Hearings were recessed subject to call. 


NOMINATIONS AND COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee, in execu- 
tive session, ordered favorably reported three original 
resolutions, as follows: (1) S. Res. 59, authorizing 
committee to employ two additional clerical assistants, 
(2) S. Res. 60, extending to February 28, 1957, time 
for filing by committee of report of Subcommittee on 
Technical Assistance and Related Programs, and (3) 
S. Res. 61, authorizing expenditure of $30,000 by com- 
mittee to complete study on control and reduction of 


` armaments and extending time therefor to June 30, 1957. 


The committee also approved the nominations of 
Ellsworth Bunker, of Vermont, to be Ambassador to 
India, Raymond A. Hare, of West Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador to Egypt, Douglas MacArthur II, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be Ambassador to Japan, Carl W. 
Strom, of Iowa, to be Ambassador to Cambodia, James 
David Zellerbach, of California, to be Ambassador to 
Italy, C. Tyler Wood, of Washington, D. C., to be 
assistant to the Director of International Cooperation 
Administration, several appointments to advisory com- 
missions, and sundry appointments in the Foreign 
Service. l 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Committee on Public Works: Subcommittee on Roads 
resumed its hearings with regard to the administration 
of the Federal-aid highway program, with testimony 
on the status of steel production as it affects the high- 
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way program from Leon Keyserling, a consulting 
economist of Washington, D. C., and former Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, and Einar T. Blix, 
director, American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 
Mr. Keyserling will continue his testimony tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on Rules and Administration: Committee, 
in executive session, ordered favorably reported the fol- 
lowing: (1) With technical amendment S. Con. Res. 6, 
authorizing printing of 3,000 copies of proceedings in 
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connection with acceptance of statue of the late Chief 
Justice Edward Douglass White; (2) 3 original resolu- 
tions authorizing payment of compensation for a certain 
period to employees of former Senators Wofford, Laird, 
and Humphreys; and (3) 3 original resolutions author- 
izing gratuities to survivors of 3 deceased Senate 
employees. 

The committee, also in executive session, heard several 
Senators testify in behalf of resolutions authorizing 
investigative funds for their respective committees, 

Committee will meet again tomorrow. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 70 public bills, H. R. 3476-35453 46 
private bills, H. R. 3546-3591; and 5 resolutions, H. J. 
Res. 183-185, H. Con. Res. 81, and H. Res. 119, were 
introduced. 


President's EEr Al Report: Received a 
message from the President transmitting his economic 
report. The report was referred to the Joint Economic 
Committee and ordered printed as a House document 
(H. Doc. 29). Pages 818-819 


Further Program: Pursuant to a unanimous-consent 
request, it was agreed that when the House adjourns on 
Thursday it will stand adjourned until Monday next. 
It was also announced that House action on the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East policy plan would be scheduled for 
next week, but not before Tuesday, if the legislation is 
reported. Pages 819-820 


Program for Thursday: Adjourned at 12:41 p.m. until © 


Thursday, January 24, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Committee Meetings 
DROUGHT RELIEF 


Committee on Agriculture: Subcommittee on Livestock 
and Feed Grains considered H. R. 2367, and similar 
bills, to establish a deferred grazing program and a 
protein feed program as parts of the relief available to 
drought-stricken areas under Public Law 875 (81st 
Cong.). Supporting witnesses heard were Representa- 
tives Fisher, Ikard, Young, Dowdy, Thompson of Texas, 
Thornberry, and Dixon. Representative Hill discussed 
the drought situation generally with members of the 
subcommittee. 


MILITARY HOUSING 


Committee on Armed Services: Subcommittee No. 3 
ordered favorably reported to the full committee H. R. 
1056 (amended), to permit members of the respective 
military services, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
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Public Health Service, and their dependents, to occupy 
inadequate quarters on a rental basis without loss. of 
basic allowance for quarters. Witnesses, all in support 
of the proposed legislation, were Vice Adm. James C. 
Holloway, Jr., Capt. C. D. McFarland, U. S. Navy; 
Brig. Gen. George R. Mather, U. S. Army; and George 
S. Robinson, U. S. Air Force. 


BUSINESS LOANS 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Heard Wendell 
B. Barnes,.Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, in regard to H. R. 3109, to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, to increase the amount available there- 
under for business loans. The committee will meet in 
executive session on Thursday to continue consideration 
of H. R. 3109. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


Committee on Education and Labor: Held an executive 
organizational meeting. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Committee on Foreign Affairs: Met in executive session 
to mark up H. J. Res. 117, relating to American policy 
in the Middle East. i 


COMMITTEE FUNDS 


Committee on House Administration: Approved in 
executive session the following: H. Res. 24, amended so 
as to provide $575,000 for the expenses of conducting 
studies and investigations incurred by the Committee 
on Government Operations; H. Res. 28, authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to employ two additional 
employees; and H. Res. 117, to authorize the expendi- 


„ture of $305,000 for the expenses of the Committee on 


Un-American Activities. The committee also con- 
sidered certain matters relative to committte organiza- 
tion. 
ALASKA—TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Heard Clar- 
ence Rhode, ‘executive officer, Alaska Game Commis- 


sion, discuss fishing and hunting in Alaska with regard 
to military reservations. Gov. Richard Barrett Lowe, 
of Guam; Peter Coleman, Governor of American 
Samoa; and Delmas H. Nucker, High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, were introduced to 
the committee and made brief statements. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS . 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Approved 
thé following subcommittee assignments: 

r. Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 
Representatives Aspinall, chairman, O’Brien of New 
York, Rogers of Texas, Pfost, Haley, Shuford, Powell, 
Edmondson, Metcalf, Christopher, Sisk, Udall, Ruther- 
ford, Baring, Ullman, Miller of Nebraska, Saylor, 
Wharton, Berry, Dawson of Utah, Westland, Pillion, 
Hosmer, Rhodes of Arizona, Chenoweth, Utt, Thomson 
of Wyoming, Weaver, and Delegate Burns, of Hawaii. 

2. Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs: 
Representatives O’Brien of New York, chairman, 
Aspinall, Rogers of Texas, Pfost, Haley, Shuford, 
Powell, Edmondson; Christopher, Sisk, Udall, Diggs, 
Rutherford, Miller of Nebraska, Saylor, Wharton, 
Berry, Dawson of Utah, Westland, Pillion, Hosmer, 
Chenoweth, Utt, Weaver, Collier, and Delegates Bart- 
lett, of Alaska, Burns, of Hawaii, and Commissioner 
A. Fernds-Isern, of Puerto Rico. 

3. Subcommittee on Mines and Mining: Representa- 
tives Rogers of Texas, chairman, Aspinall, Pfost, Haley, 
Edmondson, Metcalf, Sisk, Rutherford, Baring, Ullman, 
Miller of Nebraska, Saylor, Wharton, Berry, Dawson of 
Utah, Rhodes of Arizona, Chenoweth, Thomson of 
Wyoming, and Delegates Bartlett, of Alaska, and Burns, 
of Hawaii. 

4. Subcommittee on Public Lands: Representatives 
Pfost, chairman, Aspinall, Shuford, Metcalf, Chris- 
topher, Udall, Diggs, Rutherford, Baring, Ullman, 
Miller of Nebraska, Saylor, Westland, Pillion, Rhodes 
of Arizona, Chenoweth, Thomson of Wyoming, 


Weaver, Collier, and Delegates Bartlett, of Alaska, - 


Burns, of Hawaii, and Commissioner A. Fernés-Isern, 
of Puerto Rico. 

5. Subcommittee on Indian Affairs: Representatives 
Haley, chairman, Aspinall, O’Brien of New York, Shu- 
ford, Edmondson, Metcalf, Sisk, Udall, Diggs, Ullman, 
Miller of Nebraska, Berry, Westland, Rhodes of Ari- 
zona, Utt, Thomson of Wyoming, Collier, and Delegate 
Bartlett, of Alaska. . 

The committee chairman is ex officio member of each 
subcommittee. 


JUDICIARY 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee No. 5 in 
executive session ordered favorably reported to the full 
committee H. R. 259, to prescribe a method by which 
the Congress and their committees may invoke the aid 
of the courts in compelling the testimony of witnesses. 
The subcommittee also announced that hearings on 
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civil-rights legislation will be held on February 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, and that hearings will begin in the near future 
on H. R. 11, and similar bills, relating to antitrust 
legislation. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Met in 
executive session and announced the reestablishment of 
the following standing subcommittees: Merchant 
Marine; Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation; Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Navigation; 
Panama Canal; and Freight Forwarders. It was also 
announce that William B. Winfield was named as 
clerk. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


Committee on Public Works: Approved in executive 
session the following subcommittee assignments: - 

I. Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors: Representa- 
tives Blatnik, chairman, Fallon, Davis of Tennessee, 
Blitch, Hull, Gray, Rogers of Florida, Kilgore, McFall, 
Brown of Missouri, Auchincloss, Scudder, Becker, 
Cramer, Withrow, Byrne of Illinois, Dooley, and 
Broomfield. z 

2. Subcommittee on Flood Control: Representatives 
Davis of Tennessee, chairman, Dempsey, Smith of Mis- 
sissippi, Jones of Alabama, Thompson of Louisiana, 
Wright, Hull, Gray, Clark, Rogers of Florida, Mack, 
Becker, Withrow, Baldwin, Schwengel, George, Stauf- 
fer, and Byrne of Illinois. 

3. Subcommittee on Roads: Representatives Fallon, 
chairman, Dempsey, Smith of Mississippi, Kluczynski, 
Davis of Tennessee, Blatnik, Jones of Alabama, Clark, 
Thompson of Louisiana, Edmondson, McGregor, 
George, Scherer, Cramer, Baldwin, Schwengel, and 
Stauffer. : ; 

4. Subcommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 
Representatives Jones of Alabama, chairman, Kluczyn- 
ski, Fallon, Blatnik, Blitch, Wright, Edmondson, 
Kilgore, McFall, Brown of Missouri, McGregor, 
Auchincloss, Scudder, Withrow, Mack, Dooley, and 
Broomfield, 


Joint Committee Meetings 


REVIEW OF WORLD CONDITIONS ` 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: Committee met in 
executive ‘session with CIA Director Allen W. Dulles 
and other CIA officials on “review of world conditions,” 
but made no announcements. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 


Joint Economic Committee: On Tuesday, January 22, 
the committee held an executive organizational meeting 
and announced that it had elected Representative Pat- 
man and Senator Sparkman as its chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively. It was also announced that 
hearings on the President’s economic report will begin 
on January 28. 
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BILL SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT 
z: New Law 


(For last listing of public laws, see Dicesr, p. D16) 


S. J. Res. 2, extending until January 23; 1957, time for 
filing of Economic Report of the President. Signed 
January 18, 1957 (P. L. 2). - 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 24 


(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) . 
Senate 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, executive, 
organizational meeting, 2:30 p. m., room G—16, Capitol. 

Committee on Public Works, Subcommittee on Roads, on 
progress of Federal-aid highway program, ro a. m., 412 Senate 
Office Building. 

Committee on Rules and Administration, executive, on com- 
mittee business, ro a. m., 104-B Senate Office Building. 

Select committee to investigate political activities, lobbying, 
and campaign contributions, executive, on pending committee 
business, 10 aam., 357 Senate Office Building. 

Joint meeting, Committees on Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations, to hear Secretary of State Dulles resume testimony 
regarding the President’s proposal on the Middle East, 10 a, m., 
318 Senate Office Building. 


House 


Committee on Armed Services, on H. R. 2528, disposal of 
Louisville, Ky., rubber facility, 10 a.m. 313-A Old House 
Office Building. 
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Committee on Banking and Currency, executive session, on 
H. R. 3109, to amend the Small Business Act of 1953 to increase 
the amount ayailable thereunder for business loahs, 10 a. m., 
1301 New House Office Building. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, executive session, 10:30 a. m. 
and 2:30 p. m., to mark up H, J. Res. 117, relating to American 
policy in the Middle East, G-3 Capitol Building. 

Committee on Government Operations, executive session, 
organizational meeting, 10 a, m, 130r New House Office 
Building. > à 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation to hear directors of National 
Reclamation Association, 10 a. m., 1324 New House Office 
Building. e 

Committee on the Judiciary, executive session, Subcommittee 
No. 1, to hear Gen. J. M. Swing, Commissioner, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, on refugee program, 2:30 p. M. 
327 Old House Office Building. 

Committee on Rules, to consider H. Res. 67, H. Res. 104, 
H. Res. 94, H. Res. 107, H. Res. 99, providing for investi- 
gative authority for Committees on Armed Services, Ways and 
Means, Interior and Insular Affairs, Judiciary, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, respectively. Also to be considered 
are H. Res. 56, to create Select Committee on Small Business, 
and H. Res. 85, to authorize the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to investigate operation of monetary and credit 
structure of the United States, 1:30 p. m., G-12 Capitol 
Building. 

Committee on.Veterans’ Affairs, to hear Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration officials on general housing legislation, ro a. m., 356 Old 
House Office Building. 
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Senate 


The Senate was notin session today. Its next meeting will be held on Friday, January 25, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


House of Representatives 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, as we continue to go 
forth into the hours of this new day, 
may we see more clearly and define more 
accurately the meaning and purpose of 
life in terms of service and the common 
good. 


Inspire us to order our character and 
Conduct in such a way that they shall 
be in complete agreement with the creed 
Wwe confess of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

Help us to realize the absolute inse- 
Curity and the ultimate failure of a life 
that is intent upon personal aggrandize- 
Ment and strives to gratify its own selfish 
desires. 

May we seek more earnestly to be the 
Messengers and mediators of the spirit of 
generosity and good will to needy hu- 
Manity everywhere. 

Hear us in the name of the great 
Minister and Master of men who went 
about doing good and always responded 
to the calls and cries of weakness and 
Want, of sorrow and suffering. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Yesterday was read and approved. 


THE VISIT OF KING SAUD TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. BOYLE asked and was given per- 
Mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revisé and extend his re- 
Marks.) 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, perforce 
as a Member of the legislative branch of 
the American Government I can enter- 
tain no legal objections to the meeting 
of the President with any head of state 
of any foreign country, but in the light 
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of King Saud’s visit next Tuesday to the 
United States, it might be well to point 
up at this seasonal time the Senate's pre- 
viously enacted resolution which called 
on the yarious friendly nations not to 
discriminate against any segment or na- 
tionality of American citizenry. 

The record indicates that American 
Jewish soldiers in the American forces 
have been separated from the regiments 
to avoid possible humiliation when their 
groups became stationed in Saudi Arabia. 

Second, American Jewish yisitors and 
business people have been arbitrarily de- 
prived of the right of entry to that coun- 
try. 


King Saud, in paying respects to our 
country should pay them to one and all. 
His visit should not be at the sacrifice 
of any American principle and it occurs 
to me that this would be an appropriate 
moment for our great President of the 
United States to implement in his con- 
versations while working with King 
Saud, the nobility of the American tradi- 
tion and the American stand for fair 
treatment. 

‘The finest possible way for us to dem- 
onstrate our way of life is to insure his 
meeting representatives of all our peo- 
ple—Jews, Catholics, and Protestants; 
labor as well as bysiness. 

We are proud of the fact that we can 
live together, in the United States, as a 
whole people striving for ever greater 
Tacial and religious harmony. We have 
before us a wonderful opportunity to 
demonstrate that fact. 

I trust that the State Department, in 
its concern for the anti-Semitic sensi- 
bilities of our royal visitor, will not in- 
struct its employees of Jewish faith to 
stay home from work so as to avoid of- 
fending King Saud during his visit. 

It would be a national disgrace if 
American honor was compromised in 
this instance. 


BIRMINGHAM’S FESTIVAL OF ARTS 


(Mr. HUDDLESTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) ə 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call public attention to 
Birmingham’s sixth annual festival of 
arts, which is contributing materially to 
the cultural development of our region 
and also is strengthening Anglo-Ameri- 
can ties. The festival theme serves to 
link Alabama and England, who both are 
proud of their iron and coal queen cities 
of Birmingham. F 

The festival of arts opens tomorrow 
night with a beaux arts ball and pageant 
of “merrie olde England.” Mr.I. P. Gar- 
ran, minister—commercial—of the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Washington, is to be 
honor guest for this special occasion. 

The festival will continue for more 
than 3 weeks with almost daily events. 
This extended program is put on through 
the combined, efforts of some 36 organi- 
zations, which have contributed im- 
measurably toward the success of the 
festival. It is truly the result of an 
inspired populace, and we of Birming- 
ham are indeed glad that it is festival 
time again. 

This is an event with an international 
flavor and one that is already attracting 
worldwide notice. The British Broad- 
casting Corporation and the Voice of 
America are heralding this spirit of 
friendship between our two great sover- 
eign nations. The Birmingham festival 
comes at a time when our diplomatic 
relations are somewhat strained. The 
festival should do much toward closing 
the gap before it widens. 

Equally as important as its interna- 
tional effect is the festival’s contribu- 
tion to our community culture. The 
calendar of events includes pop concerts, 
ballet, opera, organ recitals, band con- 
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certs, drama, exhibits of English paint- 
ings, showings of English films, historical 
exhibitions, panel discussions, art studio 
tour, Anglo-American affairs forum, and 
a fashion show. Most of the programs 
are open to the public without charge, 
with special programs arranged to be of 
interest to children. 

In addition, festival prizes will be 
awarded in the fields of drama, music, 
art, literature, and photography. Cash 
prizes totaling almost $3,000 will be given 
amateur playwrights, composers, artists, 
writers, and photographers. This prize 
money was contributed by the good peo- 
ple of Birmingham. Other prizes are 
to be awarded in special fields, such as 
architecture, flowers, and special Eng- 
lish exhibits in store windows. Silver 
awards will be presented citizens who 
haye made outstanding contributions in 
the field of drama, music, literature, art, 
and dance. 

For the festival, the Birmingham Pub- 
lic Library has arranged displays of Eng- 
lish books—those by British authors and 
others about England. The Birming- 
ham Museum of Art is exhibiting Brit- 
ish paintings lent by museums all over 
America. There will be numerous pro- 
grams emphasizing English times and 
customs. 

The Highlands Methodist Church will 
present a concert featuring a chorus of 
English handbell ringers. On the same 
progtam the Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege ensemble will sing a number of 
Madrigal songs. English antiques in a 
number of Birmingham homes will be 
displayed in a pilgrimage. There will 
be an English tea party at Arlington 
Shrine, a famous old mansion of the War 
Between the States. Women’s clubs will 
study, through films and lectures, the 
scenic gardens of England. 

T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 
will be presented by the Town and Gown 
Civic Theater, in cooperation with the 
Episcopal Church of the Advent choir. 
The famed Red Shoes ballet will be given 
by the Birmingham Civic Ballet Com- 
pany. The ballet will feature Miss Gage 
Bush, who is reigning as festival queen. 
The Junior Town and Gown will offer 
Knave of Hearts as a children’s event. 

Other festival programs. will include 
the Birmingham Civic Opera Associa- 
tion’s chamber opera Sunday Excursion 
with Andrew Gainey, the Boston Pops 
Orchestra in its first Birmingham ap- 
pearance, the Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra with Witold Turkiewicz and 
guitarist Andrea Segovia as guest artists, 
the Third Army Band in concert, Jose 
Greco and company for a Spanish ballet, 
a fashion show with Gordon MacRae, 
concert pianist Artur Rubenstein, and a 
concert by the combined Birmingham 
and Montgomery youth orchestras. 

A stellar attraction will be the Ameri- 
can premiere of Love From Judy, a first- 
rate musical scheduled for five perform- 
ances by the University of Alabama 
Birmingham Center’s Town and Gown 
Civic Theater. The music is by Birming- 
ham’s Hugh Martin of Broadway fame. 
Miss Alabama, Anne Ariail, is among 
the cast. 

Official representatives of Great Brit- 
ain are on many festival programs. Be- 
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sides Mr. Garran, other special English 
guests will include Mr. Reginald Watts, 
British consul from Atlanta, who will be 
presented at the opening of the English 
paintings exhibit; Gen. Sir Ronald 
Adams, who will appear on a literary pro- 
gram; Mr. Donald MacFarlain, com- 
mercial counselor of the British Embassy, 
and Mr. Alec Robertson, British informa- 
tion officer, who will talk at separate 
showings of films about Britain; and the 
Earl of Antrim, speaking on Anglo- 
American affairs. & 

The special film showings will include 
scenes of the coronation and cover such 
subjects as the Lake District, Impressions 
of London, Festival in Edinbrough, West- 
oe Abbey, and Churches of Eng- 

and. : 

The Birmingham Men’s Camellia So- 
ciety is also cooperating in the festival 
program and is exhibiting camellias of 
the variety sent to Her Royal Highness 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The festival program, which includes 
42 separate events, has been in prepara- 
tion for months. Mrs. David Roberts 
IH, herself a native of England, is festival 
chairman and has worked hard to co- 
ordinate the efforts of thousands of her 
fellow Birmingham citizens. She was 
chairman of last year’s festival, which 
was also a memorable event, and her 
townspeople gave her due honor and rec- 
ognition in naming her Birmingham’s 
1956 woman of the year. f 

As one can easily see, this inspiring 
festival is a community's endeavor for 
the community’s good. We Birmingham 
folks are very grateful for this chance 
to profit by centuries of English culture, 
pausing at the same time to review our 
own great advances. We take enormous 
pride in our citizens’ gigantic, unselfish 
undertaking in building this outstanding 
festival. I have asked for festival pro- 
grams for every Member of Congress. 
We are proud of our festival of arts in 
PENRAN, and we want the world to 

ow, 


PUBLIC USE OF THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


(Mr. MATTHEWS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced H. R. 2019, a bill to 
establish the policy of Congress with re- 
spect to public use of the national for- 
ests and to provide fof the development 
and maintenance of facilities for public 
use. This is the same legislation that 
I introduced during the 84th Congress, 
and I am very grateful for the fact that 
our Subcommittee on Forestry of the 
full Committee on Agriculture had an 
extended hearing on this and similar 
legislation during the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. 

On January 16, 1957, I received, along 
with other Members of Congress, an in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle, the able Chief of the Forest Sery- 
ice, with an attached pamphlet entitled 
“Operation Outdoors.” In this pam- 
phlet we are given an excellent plan for 


„the improvement of recreational facili- 
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ties in our national forests over the next 
5 years. The only problem, it seems to 
me that we have, is how to obtain the 
money for the 5-year program. If H.R. 
2019 were passed into law, I believe it 
would make it possible for us to get the 
money that we need to improve these 
recreational opportunities in our great 
national forests. 

Recreation visits to the national for- 
ests are expected to hit the 66 million 
mark by 1962. These visits numbered 
an all time high, 45.5 million in 1955, as 
compared to 18.2 million in 1946. Most 
of the facilities that we have at the pres- 
ent time were built by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps between 1933 and 1941, 
and naturally these facilities have great- 
ly deteriorated under excessive use. 

The plan projected by Chief McArdle 
of the Forest Service anticipates a budg- 
et of $85 million over the next 5-year 
period to take care of an expanded rec-. 
reational program. I am wondering 
whether our Appropriations Committee 
will be inclined to appropriate that 
amount out of general tax funds, in lieu 
of our high national debt and present 
high volume of defense spending. 
know that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will be as generous as they think they 
possibly can be, but I believe there should 
be some certain definite revenues ear- 
marked for recreation in our national 
forests. 

Beginning several Congresses ago, bills 
designed to provide these funds and 
solve this perplexing problem were in- 
troduced in Congress. At first these bills 
took the simple form of providing that 
a certain percentage of all the receipts 
of the national forests should be set 
aside into a special fund to be ysed for 
the development, maintenance, and 
operation of recreational facilities within 
the national forests. This was a sim- 
ple. and effective plan and there was 
precedent for it in laws, providing for 
the setting aside of a part of the Forest 
Service receipts for other special pur- 
poses. For example, we know that Con- 
gress has provided that an amount equal 
to 25 percent of the gross receipts from 
the national forests be paid each year 
by the United States Treasury to the 
States for distribution to counties con- 
taining national-forest lands. In addi- 
tion to these direct cash payments to 
the States, Congress has provided that 
10 percent of the national-forest re- 
ceipts be made available each year for 
expenditures on forest roads and trails 
in the States of origin. Many persons 
have objected to this approach in prin- 
ciple, however, believing that the policy 
of establishing special funds which can 
be spent without further approval of 
Congress, and of establishing permanent 
appropriations, is not the best govern- 
mental procedure. Most of the major 
conservation groups and organizations 
in the country alined themselves sol- 
idly behind this approach, and I, myself, 
during the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress, introduced H. R. 4994, which fol- 
lows this approach. By the terms of 
this bill, there would have been set aside 
an amount equivalent to 10 percent of 
the moneys received from the national 
forests for each fiscal year, but not to 


_ exceed $5.5 million in any year, which 
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would have been set apart in the Treas- 
ury as a special fund, and which would 
be spent under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture might prescribe 
for the development, maintenance, and 
Operation within the national forests for 
facilities in areas for recreational use; 
for the improvement and maintenance 
of wildlife habitat on the national for- 
ests; and for adequate safety, sanita- 
tion, and health measures in connec- 
tion with uses of the national forests. 

These bills have never been approved 
by Congress, and for several years now 
there has been a virtual stalemate, as 
it has been so far impossible to secure 
favorable action on this type of legis- 
lation. 

As an alternative to this type of ap- 
Proach, there were introduced in the 
82d Congress bills which would have es- 
tablished some kind of fee system where- 
by the users of the national forests for 
Tecreational purposes would have paid 
& small fee, and by their aggregate con- 
tributions would have provided the funds 
for maintaining additional facilities. 

These bills, too, encountered the valid 
objection that they gave the Forest Serv- 
ice what amounted to a taxing power 
and turned over to it funds for expendi- 
ture without the necessity of presenting 
to the Congress and receiving approval 
of their plans. 

These bills were also objected to by 
certain groups, who have said that they 
Were opposed to having to pay anything, 
no matter how small, for the use of fa- 
cilities in the national forests. 

Since then, intermittent conferences 
have gone on almost constantly between 
the staff of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the various groups and agen- 
cies and individuals interested in this 
Problem. A number of compromise bills 
were developed seeking to resolve the 
differences in viewpoint which hereto- 
fore have prevented effective legislative 
action. Limitations have been put on 
the amount of money which could be 
accumulated in this special fund; re- 
quirements have been included that the 
Forest Service should have to seek an 
appropriation each year, even though 
the money were coming from a special 
fund, and other licensing provisions and 
Campfire permit provisions have been 
advanced. 

The bill which I am now discussing, 
H. R. 7537 of the 84th session, and now 
H. R. 2019 of the 85th session, is not by 
any means an entirely new approach to 
the subject, but is rather, I believe, a 
Tefinement and development of the many 
Proposals which haye heretofore been 
made. The bill will authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
the fee annually at a level which he esti- 
Mates will reimburse the Treasury for 
appropriations made for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of 
these recreational facilities. The money 
will not go intoa specialfund. It will be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellane- 
our receipts, along with other Govern- 
ment income. The Forest Service will 
not have any fund available for expendi- 
ture without accounting to Congress. On 
the contrary, the Forest Service will seek 
anc obtain its appropriations for recre- 
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ational facilties in the usual budgetary 
manner, but the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Congress will have the 
assurance when the appropriation is 


made that there will be no actual cost toj 


the taxpayer and-that every dollar ap- 
propriated for this purpose will be reim- 
bursed to the Treasury by the special 
license fee established and collected by 
the Forest Service. I have confidence 
enough in our Committee on Appropri- 
ations to believe that they will recom- 
mend and the Congress will approve, an 
amount for recreational facilities in our 
national forests equivalent to the amount 
each year which is collected by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture through the special 
fees. 

I know that there will be those who will 
protest azainst the imposition of any fee 
or license for the use of what is regarded 
as general public property. I will not be 
impressed by these objections, however. 
It is not intended that there shall be a 
fee imposed for access to the national 
forests, but only for the use of certain 
facilities which are provided therein for 
campers and others using the forests for 
recreational purposes. To my way of 
thinking there is no more democratic 
way of doing business than to provide 
that those who use and enjoy special ben- 
efits and facilities should pay the major 
part of the cost of those facilities. I can 
see no reason why the taxpayer in Maine 
or New York City or Miami who may 
never have any opportunity of going into 
the national forests should bear any part 
of the cost of providing special facilities 
for me, and others like me, who do want 
to go into the forest and engage in fish- 
ing, hunting, and other recreational fa- 
cilities. On the contrary, it seems quite 
plain to me that those of us who want to 
use these facilities should be willing to 
bear the cost of their development and 
maintenance. I think that every Amer- 
ican who enjoys and loves the forests 
enough to want to get out into them will 
be proud and happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to pay the small fee which will be 
assessed, and know that he is doing his 
part to provide the facilities that he uses, 
and to protect the forests and the water- 
sheds against unnecessary damage. 

Nor am I impressed by the protests 
that I assume will come from some people 
that here is another fee being added to 
the backs of the fisherman or the hunter. 
I have bought enough trout flies and 
bass plugs and shotgun shells in my life 
to know that the 50 cents or $1 fee per 
year that a sportsman may be asked to 
pay to maintain national forests recre- 
ational facilities is going to comprise 
such a small part of his recreational 
budget that he will have forgotten about 
it by the’time he makes the next trip to 
the sporting goods store. : 

I want to stress that my bill does not 
visualize charging any casual visitor to 
the national forest a fee for eating a 
basket lunch or for pausing a short while 
to look at the beauty of the environment. 
I certainly do not have in mind penaliz- 
ing the poor man whose back is already 
bending under the terrific burden of the 
high cost of living. I do visualize the 
visitor who spefids hundreds of dollars 
each year on recreation accepting the op- 
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portunity to pay a small fee with a sense 
of responsibility that I believe belongs 
to all of us who love the great outdoors 
of America. 

If my bill were passed, as I see it, 
the licenses required by the bill would 
be in most cases a windshield sticker 
that could be affixed to the automobiles 
of those using the forest facilities, The 
price of the license would depend, of 
course, upon the amount of the appro- 
priation and the estimated number of 
persons using the facilities. Our best 
rough estimate at the present time is 
that when the program got into full 
operation the fee would be somewhere 
between 50 cents and $1 per automo- 
bile each year. What a small amount to 
ask our people to contribute. If only 
5 million of the 50 million people who 
used the national forests last year had 
paid $1 apiece, we could have an amount 
of $5 million already in the fund for 
improving our recreational facilities in 
our national forests, and it is a pleasing 
picture to project into the future about 
what could be done if we had this amount 
ce year to use for recreational facili- 

es. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize again 
that it is not my intention that a fee 
sbould be charged those people who in 
route from one place to another merely 
pass through the national forests, and 
stop along the road for a picnic or make 
other casual use of the forests. It is in- 
tended that the license and fee should 
apply to those who use special facilities 
such as a camping site to camp out at 
night in the forest, or to those who fish 
or who go there for skiing or hunting or 

recreational activities that re- 
quire more than an ordinary amount of 
supervision and maintenance. It might 
be desirable that the criterion as to when 
a license is required might be determined 
on the basis of whether or not the person 
was staying overnight within the forest. 

In 1953, the policy of making a mod- 
erate charge for use of the camping, 
picnicking, and swimming facilities was 
used at some 45 of the larger, better 
improved camp and piċnic areas in our 
national forests. Our State forests make 
charges for special services. In other 
words, we have a precedent for the idea 
of making a modest charge for the use 
of special facilities. In the January 
1957 publication of the Michigan Out 
of Doors, the official publication of the 
Michigan United Conservation Clubs, is 
a headline article on the front page’ 
which states that 85 percent of the vis- 
itors in Michigan’s State parks selected 
some type of user fee for all park users. 
This indicated that the public in Michi- 
gan, as far as the use of their State parks 
was concerned, was generally willing to 
finance State park improvements ` by 
direct user fees rather than general 
State funds and taxation. The survey 
was conducted’on an impartial basis by 
the Michigan State University’s Bureau 
of Business Research. 

I visualize that we shall continue to 
have direct appropriations made from 
general revenue funds and that the fees 
derived from users will be in addition 
to those funds. In August of 1955 I, as 
a member of the Subcommittee on For- 
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estry of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, traveled with other members of 
our subcommittee to many of the great 
national forests in the Far West. We 
visited in the States of Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia. Without an exception, I found 
the Forest Service valiantly trying to 
take care of the recreation demands, 
but faced with facilities that were hope- 
lessly inadequate and deteriorated to a 
point beyond repair in many areas. 

In my own district, the Eighth District 
of Florida, in the Osceola National For- 
est on the shores of a beautiful lake 
called Ocean Pond for many years there 
was a recreation building available for 
the public. However, the building was 
in such a deteriorated state it had to 
be demolished. Many hundreds of peo- 
ple in that area had enjoyed the facili- 
ties offered by this building and many 
times they have asked me if something 
could not be done to provide such facili- 
ties. The Forest Service has attempted 
a cooperative project between the Board 
of County Commissioners of Baker 
County, which is near the recreational 
area, and the Forest Service. The For- 
est Service has been helpful within the 
limits of their resources in every way 
possible. In many areas of our country 
these cooperative plans have been suc- 
cessful and have resulted in expanded 
recreational opportunities. However, 
the fact of the matter is that we still 
need more money appropriated directly 
to the Forest Service for an expansion 
of recreational facilities in our national 
forests. 

The Forest Service, I know, has some 
doubts about this legislation that I am 
proposing. I have a high regard for 

#members of the Forest Service, and I re- 
call that during my visit to the national 
forests in the summer of 1955, that the 
morale of our Forest Service people was 
excellent, and I found without an excep- 
tion in the areas that I visited that they 
were doing a magnificent job. Some of 
them have expressed concern to me about 
my bill because they are naturally wor- 
ried about the amount of work it would 
require of the Forest Service and they 
were fearful they would not be able to 
supervise properly the recreational areas. 
They are concerned about being made 
policemen with all of the problems of 
being an enforcement agency. However, 
it should be pointed out that if we had 
more money for recreational facilities, 
there would be more money available for 
personnel to give proper supervision. I 
want to emph&size, also, that my plan is 
elastic and there is no rigidity in the 
formula, so techniques should be formu- 
lated in line with the Forest Service to 
insure the best possible course of action 
for the benefit of our people. I want to 
say very frankly, also, that in several 
areas in the far West during my visit in 
1955 there were chambers of commerce 
and groups of sportsmen who lived close 
to the national forests who did not like 
the idea of charging anybody a fee for 
using national forest facilities. To these 
fine Americans I replied then, as I do 
now, that it was difficult for me to see 
why they who have the forests so close by 


could possibly object to a small fee of ' 
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about $1 a year, and that I thought the 
money that would come to the forests 
for increased recreational facilities would 
actually bring many more visitors to their 
communities from other parts of the 
country and would result in increased 
prosperity. These visitors would natur- 
ally buy more fishing equipment and 
other paraphernalia that would be used 
in the improved recreational areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe if we could get 
the kind of a national-information pro- 
gram behind a fee system for the use of 
our forests, such as the great program 
of Smokey the Bear, to eliminate forest 
fires, that we could well instill in the 
hearts of our people a desire to buy these 
stickers to prove their interest in our 
great national forests. 

As I visualize it, the license stickers 
would be on sale very generally in sport- 
ing goods stores, general stores, court- 
houses, and other public agencies, in 
similar convenient locations within 
reach of all the national forest areas. 
Special provision should be made in the 
Secretary’s rules and regulations for 
parties which travel by bus, or in some 
manner other than by private automo- 
bile. 

I want to emphasize that it is not my 
intention in this bill to turn forest rang- 
ers into policemen, and in my opinion, 
the policing job would be very slight. I 
cannot conceive of any redblooded 
American who likes to use and enjoy our 
national forests objecting to paying a 
very nominal fee, so small that it would 
not even cover the cost of one motion 
picture show here in metropolitan Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of developing and 
maintaining the facilities he enjoys. 
Personally, I would be glad to have the 
privilege of buying such a license each 
year, even if I were not fortunate enough 
to get to make use of it, and I want to 
repeat again that I believe with the 
proper public-relations program back of 
this idea, that those who buy the stick- 
ers or the license would be proud to have 
the opportunity. 

For the information of those who are 
interested, my bill, H. R. 2019, is printed 
below: 4 
A bill to establish the policy of Congress 

with respect to public use of the national 

forests and to provide for the development 
and maintenance of facilities for public 
use 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Forest Public Use Act.” 

Sec. 2. It is the policy of Congress that 
public use of the national forests for pur- 
poses of recreation is a beneficial and proper 
use of such forests; that deyelopment and 
maintenance of areas and facijities for such 
public use, including safety, sanitation, and 
wildlife habitat, and the concurrent mainte- 
nance of other forest values, including 
sources of water, is a proper function of the 
Federal Government; that the persons who 
make use of such areas and facilities should 
bear the major part of the cost of the de- 
velopment, maintenance, and operation of 
such areas and facilities; and that provi- 
sions should be made whereby the users 
of such areas and facilities may reimburse 
the Treasury for the current costs of such 
development, maintenance, and operation. 

Sec, 3. In furtherance of the policy set out 
in section 2, the Secre of Agriculture 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) is 
authorized and directed, under such rules 
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and regulations as he shall prescribe, to re- 
quire a recreation-use license for the use of 
lands, improvements, and facilities in the 
national forests for recreational purposes, 
such as camping, picnicking, swimming, ski- 
ing, hunting, fishing, and similar pursuits, 
and to issue such licenses and provide for 
their sale by public and private agencies, 
Licenses may be issued for a calendar year 
or any portion thereof and the fees for such 
licenses shall be established annually and 
become effective on January 1 at a level esti- 
mated by the Secretary to return to the 
Treasury in the aggregate (together with 
other related fees and charges) an amount 
substantially equivalent to the amount made 
available by the Congress for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of recrea- 
tional areas and facilities in the national 
forests for the fiscal year in which the fees 
are established. All moneys received from 
the sale of such licenses shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act 
and violation of such regulations shall be 
& petty offense as defined in title 18, United 
States Code, section 1 (3), punishable by a 
fine of not more than $100. 

Sec. 5. The recreation-use license provided 
for in this act shall not relieve any licensee 
of the obligation to obtain any hunting, fish- 
ing, or other license which may be required 
under other provisions of Federal or State 
law, or relieve any licensee of his obligation 
to comply with all applicable laws, rules, 
and regulations. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the Secretary from estab- 
lishing and collecting fees and charges for 
use of any national forest substantially im- 
proved recreation area where special services 
and facilities are provided nor to relieve 
any holder of the license authorized by sec- 
tion 3 from payment of any such fees or 
charges for the use of a substantially im- 
proved recreation area, 


Mr. Speaker, I will welcome the inter- 
est of all.my colleagues in helping me to 
obtain adequate funds for the promotion 
of recreational facilities in our national 
forests. 


RESTORING THE COMPETITIVE 


(Mr. REUSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to insure that the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
reinvigorated by the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956, retains its character as a 
competitive career service based on 
merit. 

Public Law 1024, approved August 8, 
1956, was designed to increase the pres- 
tige and effectiveness of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It specified that the 
Service should contain only two politi- 
cal appointments—the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior for Fish and Wildlife, 
and the Commissioner of Fish and Wild- 
life, both to be appointed by and with 
the consent of the Senate. It then es- 
tablished two bureaus—Commercial 
Fisheries and Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life—with a director of each Bureau to 
be appointed by the Secretary at grades 
GS-17 each. Congress was saying, in 
short, that the 2 top jobs were to be po- 
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litical but that all jobs under these 2 

Were to be ciyil service. The bill I have 

introduced would reaffirm this principle. 
THE NOVEMBER 27 LETTER 


I have just learned of an attempt to 
undo the reform in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service before it has had a chance to get 
Started. In a letter to the Civil Service 
Commission of November 27, 1956, As- 
Sistant Secretary of Interior Otis Beas- 
ley requested that the Civil Service Com- 
Mission take from civil service and make 
Political appointments out of 12 career 
Positions in the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 9 of them the top civil-service posi- 
tions. ‘The 12 positions include Direc- 
tors of each of two bureaus, Associate 
Director for each bureau, Assistant Di- 
rector for each bureau, special assist- 
ant to the Assistant Secretary, an as- 
šistant to said special assistant, special 
assistant to the Commissioner, private 
secretary to the Commissioner, and pri- 
vate secretary to each Director. 

The Department of the Interior recog- 
nized that all of these positions were 
Now under civil service, but instead re- 
quested that they be placed under sched- 
ule C, the device used for so many raids 
on the civil service in the last 4 years. 
When a job is blanketed under schedule 
C, it then becomes subject to political ap- 
Pointment. The Civil Service Commis- 
Sion has not yet acted on the November 
27 request. 

We have already had one look at what 
happens to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
When you let in the spoils system, and it 
is not reassuring. From the start of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service many years 
ago until 1953, it had a splendid tradi- 
tion of career service: Its employees 
Were 100 percent civil service, right up 
to and including the top man in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Director. To 
an unusual degree, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service was staffed with men and 
Women with technical skills and spe- 
Cialized knowledge, so that it was not 
Surprising that it had kept its civil-serv- 
ice status from top to bottom. 

DETERIORATION OF MORALE 


But in 1953 schedule C was used to take 
from civil service and put under the 
Spoils system 5 Fish and Wildlife officials, 
4 of them at the top level. The 5 posi- 
tions taken away from career employees 
and made subject to political appoint- 
Ment were those of the Director, 2 As- 
Sistant Directors, 1 Associate Director, 
and a private secretary. 

The effect of this raid on the Fish and 
Wildlife Service was quick and destruc- 
tive. The morale of the remaining 
Career service went into a decline. Sud- 
denly, the opportunity to advance to the 
top 4 positions on merit, which had at- 
tracted so many to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, was taken away, Moreover, 
the top positions themselves, now under 
Schedule C, became less attractive, be- 
Cause their civil-service protection had 
been stripped from them. As a result, 
recruitment for the top positions, both 
within the Service and from the State 
conservation departments and the uni- 
versities, received a severe setback. 

With morale within the Service 
Shaken, and recruitment from without 
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the Service seriously handicapped, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service drifted down- 
ward.- Men who had devoted their lives 
to the career service found it necessary 
to resign from the Service. In a recent 
series of articles in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Russell G. Lynch has told the story 
of the decline in morale of the Service. 
Last November 27, Dr. Paul Hickie, act- 
ing chief of the branch of wildlife re- 
search, turned in his resignation with a 
blast at Director John L. Farley, a polit- 
ical appointee who is still there. Dr. 
Hickie said: 

Lack of decisions in the Director's office 
has had a shattering effect on morale. The 
atmosphere of encouragement, understand- 
ing, and reasonable support necessary for 
the Service to meet its responsibilities ade- 
quately and efficiently has not existed for 3 
years. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION 


. Dr. Albert Day, the former Director, 
stuck it out for several years after he 
was demoted to assistant to the Direc- 
tor in hopes that he could still be effec- 
tive under the new regime, but finally 
left in 1955 to go with the Arctic Institute 
of North America. Day’s assistants, 
Clarence Cottam and Dr. John E. Kask, 
had already left to become, respectively, 
director of the Western Wildlife Founda- 
tion, and head of the Canadian Fisheries 
Research Board. Dr. Logan Bennett re- 
signed as Chief of the Branch of Wildlife 
Research in 1953. Dr. Durward Allen, 
who became Acting Chief, resigned a year 
later. Dr. Joseph Linduska succeeded 
him and resigned last year. Ernest 
Swift, who had been director of the Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission, was 
appointed Assistant Director in 1953, but 
he too resigned a year later. 

A large part of the purpose of Public 
Law 1024 was to restore the morale of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, by return- 
ing to it its civil service character. 
Faced with the ravages wrought by 
schedule C, Congress expressly provided 
that only the assistant secretary and the 
commissioner be political appointees. 
Indeed, Public Law 1024 went a long 
way in making positions political when 
it so designated the offices of assistant 
secretary and commissioner. It will be 
recalled that recommendation 18 of the 
first Hoover Commission—report on 
General Management of the Executive 
Branch, February 3, 1949—recommended 
that even certain assistant secretaries 
should be under Civil Service “where 
length of tenure makes appointment for 
career service preferable.” Be that as it 
may, Congress indicated that it wanted 
the political appointments to end at 
these two top positions and go no fur- 
ther. Now the Department of the In- 
terior is apparently attempting to under- 
mine Public Law 1024 by removing from 
the Civil Service not merely the 4 top 
positions which were successfully re- 
moved in 1953, but the 9 top positions— 
in addition to the Assistant Secretary and 
Commissioner—which are the subject of 
its November 27, 1956, request to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

WHERE POLITICS SHOULD END 


It is significant that the appointment 
of Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life Ross Leffler was made on January 2, 
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1957, more than a month after the No- 
vember 27 letter. Mr. Leffler has an 
outstanding conservation background. 
I cannot believe that he would have 
made the. November 27 request had he 
then been appointed. Mr. Leffler could 
quickly set the minds of conservationists 
at rest that he does not intend a whole- 
sale introduction of the spoils system 
into the Fish and Wildlife Service by 
promptly rescinding the November 27 let- 
ter and announcing that all positions be- 
low that of Commissioner will be filled 
according to the procedures of the com- 
petitive Civil Service, as Congress in- 
tended. + 

After all, the operating policies which 
need to be determined by these officials 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service below 
the level of Assistant Secretary and Com- 
missioner are not policies on which Re- 
publicans or Democrats should differ. 
Political decisions can be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Assistant 
Secretary and the Commissioner. Be- 
low that level, there is no need for po- 
litical appointments. ; 

I hope that Assistant Secretary Leffler 
will promptly withdraw the November 27 
letter. In either event, passage of the 
bill herewith introduced would give re- 
newed evidence of Congress’ wish to 
maintain the principle of merit in the 
upper ranks of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Montana asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of- Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the serious farm- 
income problem in Montana, as well as 
in other States, I am today introducing 
a bill which would permit farmers to sub- 
stitute their earnings in the years be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 for their low earn- 
ings in 1955 and 1956 in calculating old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 
This legislation also is being introduced 
in the Senate by Senators Murray and 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, and Senator 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, as well as my Mon- 
tana colleague in the House, Mr. 
METCALF, 

When social security was provided 
farmers, it was believed our older farm 
citizens should be retired at benefits 
based on income levels of the preceding 
years. The measure did not foresee 
what drought; a disastrous farm policy 
and other factors could do to slash farm 
incomes. This slash in net income for 
farmers from $16.1 billion down to 
less than $11.5 billion in 1956 affects 
many older farmers. The first large 
group of farmers is eligible this month 
to retire under the terms of the Social 
Security Act. The great majority of 
them, however, are finding their benefits 
greatly reduced because of low incomes 
in 1955 and 1956. There are instances 
of farmers who earn the maximum of 
$4,200 income on which benefits can be 
based who have had no, and I repeat, 
no income in 1955 and 1956 due to dis- 
aster conditions. Unless this proposed 
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legislation of mine and companion meas- 
ures of my colleagues is enacted, these 
farmers will be unable to retire as do 
persons in industry who enjoy the right 
under prior legislation of selecting their 
better income years. 


THE LATE ALVIN F, WEICHEL 


(Mr. JENKINS-asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise 'and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House the 
death.of our former colleague, Congress- 
man Al Weichel. Mr. Weichel passed 
away a short time ago. He will be re- 
membered by all of us who knew him as 
a man of great ability and great industry. 
He had been for a long time the chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and before coming 
to the Congress he had distinguished 
himself in his home section as being a 
very astute lawyer. He had held high 
positions with the Bar Association of 
Ohio, and he came here well prepared for 
his work as a Congressman, and he ac- 
quitted himself nobly and patriotically 
on every occasion. I am glad to bring 
this testimonial with reference to him to 
my colleagues. 

I now yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very sorry to learn of the death of 
our late colleague Alvin Weichel, who 
served in this House with great distinc- 
tion. During his service in the House he 
made many deep and lasting friendships. 
I have said many times that the middle 
aisle means nothing where friendship is 
concerned. Our late colleague was one 
whom I had the pleasure of knowing 
closely and one whom I respected deeply. 
He was a contributing Member of the 
House, a hard worker in committee, and 
always in constant attendance when the 
House was in session. I join with my 
friend from Ohio and the Ohio delega- 
tion in expressing my sympathy in the 
passing of our distinguished beloved 
colleague. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

r. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
80) to learn from the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio of the death of our 
friend and colleague, Mr. Weichel. I 
served with him on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. He was 
a most conscientious legislator: For 
years he gave a great amount of time, en- 
ergy, and devotion to the affairs of that 
committee, of which he served as chair- 
man in the 80th Congress. He was a 
very conscientious and industrious Mem- 
ber of the House. I felt a great deal of 
Sympathy for him in his long illness, 
which compelled his retirement from 
public life. I wish to express my sym- 
pathy to his family. 

(Mr. BAUMHART, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
SCHENCK, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. BETTS, 
and Mr. McCULLOCH, at the request of 
Mr. JENKINS, were given permission to 
aoe Mar remarks at this point in the 

ORD, 
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Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are greatly saddened to know that 
Alvin F. Weichel, a former Member of 
the House of Representatives from the 
13th Ohio District, has passed away, and 
we want to extend heartfelt condolences 
to his wife and family. 

I had a somewhat unique relationship 
with Al, in that I was both his predeces- 
sor and successor. Following my resig- 
nation from Congress in 1942 to enter 
the United States Navy, Al was elected 
to represent the 13th District. He served 
six full terms with distinction, notably 
on the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, of which he ultimately 
became chairman in 1953. Unfortu- 
nately his declining health forced him to 
step out of the committee chairmanship 
in the 83d Congress, and he decided not 
to seek reelection in 1954. 

Like the late Fleet Adm. Ernest J. 
King, another native of the 13th Ohio 
District, Al Weichel did not care to win 
popularity contests. He had a strong 
moral sense that made him an out- 
spoken critic of anything he viewed as 
compromise and vacillation. He sought 
only respect for his candor and dedica- 
tion to principle, and he earned it from 
everyone who knew him. 

A man of integrity and honesty, Al 
Weichel will be missed by all of us who 
knew and worked with him. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement from Congress and death of 
our able and distinguished colleague, Al 
Weichel, was a personal loss to me and, 
I feel certain, to all Members who had 
the privilege of knowing him. 

Mr. Weichel and I were first elected 
to the 78th Congress and it has been my 
privilege to know him very well per- 
sonally. I have always held him in the 
highest esteem. Mr. Weichel was de- 
voted to his work in Congress and used 
his exceptional ability on behalf of the 
general welfare of his constituents and 


the Nation. Ohioans were proud when . 


Mr. Weichel became chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and they were proud of the 
manner in which he conducted the af- 
fairs of that most important committee. 

Al Weichel will remain in the history 
of Ohio as an able and distinguished 
statesman who zealously and faithfully 
served his constituents and his Nation. 
To his widow I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely passing of our former colleague, 
Alvin Weichel, has not only left me with 
a sense of personal loss, but has brought 
the same feeling to all the people in the 
13th district of Ohio he served for so 
many years in the United States Con- 
gress. 

I wish to join my friends in the House 
of Representatives today in paying trib- 
ute to one of the most dedicated, ardu- 
ous, workers in this legislative body. 
Alvin Weichel was what is known as a 
self-made man with two great ambitions 
from boyhood—to protect and strength- 
en the transportation system on the 
Great Lakes, and to become an expert 
in the legal profession. Both of these 
goals he accomplished in his lifetime, 
although he never lived to see the full 
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fruition of his efforts. Returning from 
World War I where he served with honor, 
he became a cabin boy on a Great Lakes 
ore carrier and saved his money for a 
college education which was not then so 
easily obtainable by veterans as it was 
after the last two wars. He graduated 
with honors from Michigan University 
with a law degree and for a number of 
years served as county prosecutor where 
he was highly respected. He was well 
known for his fairness and I have heard 
it said that men whom he had sent to 
jail later returned to visit im with noth- 
ing but friendship and respect for him 
in their hearts. 

His brilliant legal mind served him 
well in the Congress where he labored 
so devotedly on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. During his 
last term—the.83d—he was responsible 
for initiating and promoting the mer- 
chant marine shipbuilding program in 
operation at the present time. Under 
his sponsorship took place the first de- 
parture from Government financing of 
ship construction. This program will 
strengthen our merchant. marine with- 
out costing the taxpayers a cent, being 
financed as it is by private industry with 
a guaranty by the Government. I cite 
this as just one example of his accom- 
plishments in the field of endeavor which 
was his greatest interest while in the _ 
Congress. His contribution to the ship- 
ping and fishing industry not only bene- 
fitted the people of the district he loved 
so much, but it strengthened the econ- 
omy and very safety of the whole coun- 
try and we are all indebted to him for 
his devotion to his foresight and vision. 

We can truthfully say that Alvin 
Weichel died in the service of his coun- 
try because he continued to carry on his 
duties for many months toward the end 
of the 83d Congress when he was a sick 
man. Only very reluctantly did he 
make his decision not to run for another 
term. His courage and perseverance in 
the face of suffering and poor health are 
a source of inspiration to all of us and 
we honor his memory. My sincere sym- 
pathy goes out to his widow and all the 
people of the 13th District of Ohio who 
had grown to love him so well. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the memory of Alvin Weichel, 
who served the 13th Ohio District in the 
Congress. 

I knew Al Weichel before he became a 
Congressman, as a lawyer and prosecutor 
in Sandusky, Ohio, who tried his cases 
hard and well. As a Member of Con- 
gress, his head was not turned by public 
clamor, and he steadfastly followed his 
basic philosophy and his own political 
convictions. in making a decision. 

Al Weichel too particular pride in 
representing his district, and especially 
in rendering every service he could to 
those whom he represented. He served 
six full terms on the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and was 


‘known as an authority on matters per- 


taining not only to the merchant marine 
but to problems of the commercial fish- 
erman as well. 

I will always remember him with high- 
est regard and respect. We will all miss 
him greatly. 
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Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Al Weichel 
Was one of my longtime friends. He 
Was an able lawyer. This was attested by 
the fact that while he was prosecuting 
attorney of Erie County, the Ohio State 
Association of Prosecuting Attorneys 
Chose him as its head. 

He represented the congressional dis- 
trict which borders on the Eighth Dis- 
trict of Ohio, which I represent. In 1952 
Seneca County was transferred from his 
district to the Eighth. Subsequently I 
had the opportunity to mingle with his 
former constituents, and I soon learned 
that he was universally respected as a 
Public servant. He applied himself dili- 
gently and ably to the task of serving his 
Constituents, and he contributed a sound 
Philosophy of government to the welfare 
of his country. 

It was with genuine and sincere sad- 
ness that I learned of his death. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Sorry indeed to learn of the death of 
my longtime friend and colleague, Al 
Weichel. 

When I came to the House of Repre- 
Sentatives in 1947, Al Weichel became 
one of my first and best friends, This 
friendship lasted permanently and was 
most helpful through the years, to me 
and to my constituents, 

Al Weichel was a courageous, conscien- 
tious, farseeing Member of the House of 
Representatives. The good that he did 
will live long after his passing. His fam- 
ily has my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks in the Rec- 
orp at this point concerning the life and 
character of our late beloved friend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

“ Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in the tribute paid to our former 
colleague, Alvin E. Weichel, of Ohio, who 
Passed away November 27, 1956. 

Al Weichel came to Congress in Jan- 
Uary 1943. He served during the 78th 
Congress and up to and including the 
83d, at which time he voluntarily re- 
tired on account of illness. Our offices 
adjoined each other in the Old House 
Office Building for several years and I 
became well acquainted with Al at that 
time and I value his friendship during 
his seryice in this House. He was a 
highly conscientious and hard working 
Public official. He served in various 
Capacities in his county and State before 
Coming to Congress, having been prose- 
cutor in his home district for a number 
of terms. He became Chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee during his last two terms in Congress 
and served with great ability in carrying 
ie the work of that important commit- 

e, : 


Alvin Weichel was a veteran of World 
War I, a member of the American Legion 


and for years took an active part in vet~ . 


erans’ affairs and problems in his home 
area, 

He was a lawyer of outstanding ability. 
This experience: he used to great ad- 
Vantage during his service in Congress. 
Unfortunately, he became stricken with 
illness about 3 years ago and was par- 
tially incapacitated from carrying on his 
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profession up until the time of his pass- 
ing last November. 

The announcement of his death was 
sad news to me and the great number of 
friends he made during his service in 
this body. 

I wish to extend to his wife Olga and 
his relatives my deepest sympathy in 
their bereavement. 


(Mr. BROWN of Ohio’s remarks will 
appear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in tribute to the 
memory of Alvin Weichel. 

Most of us here know of his many 
years of service on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, including his 
chairmanship during the 80th Congress, 
and of the splendid contribution he made 
in this special field of endeavor. As one 
whose work on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee brings him into contact with 
maritime activities, I can testify that 
Alvin Weichel’s influence and accom- 
plishments in building American mer- 
chant shipping will be a permanent 
memorial to his name. 

As an Ohio lawyer, I can testify also 
to his leadership in the field of law. As 
prosecuting attorney, president of the 
Ohio Association of Prosecuting Attor- 
neys, special counsel for the attorney 
general of Ohio, member of the Ohio bar 
examiners committee, he distinguished 
himself in his profession. 

All of us regret the illness that cut 
short this splendid and useful career, and 
our deepest sympathy goes out to his 
family. They may take comfort in the 
fact that his contributions to better gov- 
ernment in his country, in his State, 
and in the Congress of the United States 
will be long remembered. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the time accorded me to give 
to my good friend the recognition which 
is due him for his long, brilliant, honest, 
and sincere career as a Congressman. 


FARM INCOME DATA BY ECONOMIC 
FARM CLASS 


(Mr. DIXON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has traditionally shown strong interest 
in the well-being of the American farm- 
ers, There has also been a growing con- 
cern over the particular plight and role 
of the small-family farmer in our econ- 
omy and our society. 

We have experimented with various 
types of price support, credit facilitation, 
research, and extension activities and 
programs. However, one of the handi- 
caps from which we suffer in applying 
these programs is that we cannot accu- 
rately assess their impact upon various 
classes of farmers. 

Congress would be greatly assisted in 
passing legislation which applied equi- 
tably to the various classes of farmers if 
we had accurate, annual farm income 
data by economic class of farm. Last 
July representatives of the National 
Farm Bureau and the National Grange 
expressed in testimony their regret that 


we had insufficient, accurate, and cur- _ 
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rent data on farm incomes of various 
classes of farmers. 

We do know that gross differences exist 
among different types of farmers. For 
example, in 1954 the agricultural census 
revealed that we had 4.7 million farms. 
Two million of the larger commercial 
farms, although mostly of a family-tyre 
nature, produce nearly 85 percent of our 
annual marketable crop value and their 
owners receive nearly 80 percent of net 
farm income, This helps demonstrate 
that average farm-income figures distort 
the well-being of various types of farm- 
ers and provide an inadequate figure for 
policy determinations. 

For these reasons, I am introducing 
a bill to require the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus to develop farm income data by eco- 
nomic class of farm as a companion bill 
to S. 405 introduced by Senator ARTHUR 
V. WATKINS of the Senate. We intro- 
duced similar bills in the last session of 
Congress. 

I would like to quote from the favorable 
reports given last year on a similar bill 
introduced by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce and the Bureau 
of the Budget. SF 

The Department of Agriculture report 
States: 

This Department recommends that the 
bill be passed. 

The bill provides that the Bureau of the 
Census henceforth collect farm income data 
by economic class of farm in its annual 
current population survey of consumer in- 
comes, taken in April of each year, and 
covering incomes in the previous year. The 
current population survey of consumer in- 
comes has been taken annually since 1945. 
It has always included a small sample of 
farm operators, and has usually published 
summary money income data for farm op- 
erators as a group. The present sample is 
inadequate to obtain income information b 
economic class, r 

The bill will make It possible to obtain 
more adeqaute farm-income information by 
economic class of farm, This identification 
of farms by economic classes will be very 
helpful in many respects in dealing wita 
the problems of agriculture. In fact, as in- 
dicated by the President's message to Con- 
gress on January 9, 1956, and a House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture report issued March 
31, 1956, some of the most difficult farm 


‘problems are with low-income farms. This 


measure will be helpful in identifying this 
class of farms, Moreover, from a statistical 
standpoint, the national and regional esti- 
mates of gross and net income that would 
be obtained would supply useful informa- 
tion for strengthening our regular esti- 
mates of farm income, both on a national 
and State-by-State basis. In getting the in- 
come material which this bill would make 
possible, there also would be obtained 
enough information identifying the farm 
population as to aid substantially in keeping 
track of the farm manpower situation and 
other related developments. This would be 
especially valuable in case of a national de- 
fense emergency. 


The Department of Commerce report 
states: 


The Department of Commerce agrees that 
data now available on farm income are in- 
adequate. Agricultural policy determina- 
tions are frequently based on the farm-in- 
come situation. Since the incomes of com- 
mercial and noncommercial farmers and on 
large and small farms may differ substan- 
tially, information about income by eco- 
nomic class of farm is needed. The Depart- 
ment believes that positive, immediate ac- 
tion should be taken to supply these data, 
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The Bureau of the Budget report 
agrees with the affected Departments, 
stating: 

In view of the complex policy and pro- 
gram decisions ahead in the agricultural 
field, it would be highly desirable to have ad- 
ditional information on the incomes of dif- 
ferent economic classes of farms, 


In view of this widespread recognition 
of the vital importance of expanding the 
farm income data in the manner pro- 
posed by this bill, in order to formulate 
better agricultural policy, I urge the 
House to favorably consider this measure 
during this session. 


LOW PRICE OF EGGS TO THE 
PRODUCER 


(Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a crit- 
ical situation that has been growing 
steadily worse in Iowa until it is almost 
tragic is the difference between the low 
price the egg producer receives for his 
eggs and the price the consumer is re- 
quired to pay for them at the food store. 

The farm wife, who largely depends 
on egg money for the purchases she 
must make at the grocery or department 
store, finds at this time that she is re- 
ceiving less than the feed cost for the 
laying fiock. Figures are subject to 
rapid change, of course, but here are 
recent quotations from Iowa: Grade A 
large eggs, 24 cents per dozen; medium 
eggs, 20 cents per dozen; small eggs, 16 
cents per dozen. 

Those are the prices paid the poultry 
producers at one town in Iowa on a 
given day last week. On the same day 
the price per dozen in the food stores was 
around 49 cents per dozen. 
the cost of marketing equal to or exceed- 
ing the original purchase price of the 
eggs. Isit any wonder that Iowa farmers 
are clamoring for help from the Agricul- 
ture Department. 

Other segments of our economy are 
enjoying a boom period, but the farmers’ 
situation does not improve. No wonder 
the farmer complains about the alltime 
record peacetime budget which means 
higher costs for everything he buys at a 
time when he badly needs help, Yet his 
calls seemingly are unheeded. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


(Mr, MARTIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
will say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that I am trying to ascertain 
some more or less definite information, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman does not have definite in- 
formation at this moment, I should be 
glad to withdraw my request at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I would prefer 
that the gentleman would. 

I might announce to the Members 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma 


This makes | 
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(Mr. Apert] at my request made in- 
quiry of the committee staff about the 
printed hearings and was informed that 
the hearings will be printed and available 
for the Members tomorrow—Friday. 
Is that correct, may I ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ALBERT. 
rect. 


The gentleman is cor- 


THE LATE EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nzat] is recognized for 10 
minutes. : 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
very deep regret and profound sorrow 
that I learned of the death of Hon. Ed- 
ward G. Rohrbough on December 12, 
1956. Mr. Rohrbough served in the 
House of Representatives for 2 terms, 
during the 78th and 80th Congresses, 
representing the Third Congressional 
District of West Virginia. 

Before coming to Congress Dr. Rohr- 
bough had made an enduring place for 
himself in the educational field in West 
Virginia, where his influence was strong- 
ly felt by all those who came in contact 
with him. 

He received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Allegheny College, his master of 
arts degree from Harvard University, and 
in 1914-15 did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He held an honorary 
doctor of laws degree, conferred by West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, and an hon- 
orary doctor of philosophy degree con- 
ferred by Salem College. He taught at 
Glenville State Normal School, Fairmont 
State Teachers College, and for a short 
time at West Virginia Wesleyan College 
and West Virginia University. In 1908 
he returned to Glenville State College as 
president and remained in this position 
until his retirement in 1942, being at that 
time the dean of college presidents in 
West Virginia. From 1942 until his 
death he had the title of president emeri- 
tus of Glenville State College. 

He will be missed greatly by his many 
students scattered into all parts of the 
country, as well as by his colleagues in 
this House, who came to know him as a 
quiet, stately, friendly gentleman at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

To Mrs. Rohrbough and her son and 
to the other members of his family I ex- 
tend my deep sympathy, and as a fitting 
summary of his life I should like to in- 
clude the following remarks made by 
President Harry B. Heflin of Glenville 
State College, Glenville, W. Va., at the 
funeral service for Dr. Rohrbough: 

I should like to speak for a few minutes 
of a job, a man, and the way they affect 
each other. 

A college is designed to give. It doesn’t 
require that others give to it but is a place 
where an opportunity is afforded students to 
think and learn under expert guidance. The 
more students grow and learn, the happier 
are those responsible for the college. It takes 
dedicated people to assume college respon- 
sibilities. 

Our students stay for a year, ? years, or at 
the most, 4 years. During that time it is 
inevitable that each student leaves a little 
of himself. Our faculty stays for a year, or 
5, or 10, or even 20 years; some few stay for 
25 or 30 years; and some very few are here 
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for 35, 40, or even more years. If a student 
leaves so: of himself in 4 years, how 
much more must be left in 40 years? 

Dr. Rohrbough had a privilege few of us 
can ever enjoy with his 40 years of active 
service, and 14 more years when his contin- 
ued interest made him ever available. More 
than one-half a century—a lifetime for 
many. The college was in his individual 
life, and it was in his family life, for through- 
out all but the earliest of these 40 years he 
had the trusted -and valued cooperation of 
Mrs. Rohrbough. 

A college is greater than any one person— 
it is, in fact, a composite of all those who 
work in it. People come and go but the col- 
lege continues. However, there must be 
someone to take these diverse thoughts and 
actions and coordinate and direct them to 
the lines of greatest good. 

It is impossible to see the whole picture 
of an institution and to be constantly aware 
of its needs and its progress toward meeting 
those needs without giving over a part of 
one's self. The man and the job are insep- 
arable. It was his desire that this service 
should be conducted here. 

When the workday ends for most people, 
they go home to their families and to an 
entirely different kind of activity. If they 
awaken at night, it is to the sounds asso- 
ciated with a house at night or the passing 
traffic of unknown drivers. Such is not the 
case with a college president in an institu- 
tion like this. He simply goes to another 
part of the campus and another type of 
college problem. The sounds he notices at 
night are those of students on the move— 
the dormitory noise, the student car. If the 
fire siren blows, he wonders which building 
it is. There is no time when the activities 
of the college are not present. Is it any 
wonder the man and the job become so en- 
tangled that it is impossible to separate 
them? The habits in actions and thoughts 
which last through life may be established 
in far fewer than 40 years. 


Never again will it be possible to do at 
Glenville State College what Dr. Rohrbough 
did. He established a pattern which others 
enlarge upon and fill out. In 1901, there 
was only one building on the campus. In 
1942, when he retired, all of the present 
buildings were here except two. From any 
part of the campus, most of the things to 
be seen are the results of his plans and his 
efforts. We now build on the fringes to fll 
out the picture he began. 


There have been presidents since his re- 
tirement and there will be others in the 
future. The things I have said should take 
nothing from any of them or from their 
achievements. There is a matter of when 
certain things can be done, and the time in 
which to do them, and the interest necessary 
to seize these opportunities. Dr. Rohrbough 
had all of these. 

Bulldings are easy to see as are the other 
physical facilities on the campus, Not so 
easy to see or measure, but far more impor- 
tant, is the effect of people on one another. 
Classes give the student an opportunity to 
learn facts; people help them to learn one 
another and develop the attitudes that en- 
able wise people to live together. Confidence 
in ourselves and trust in God are a part of 
the picture we wish our students to draw. 
To thousands of former students, Glenville 
State College and E. G. Rohrbough mean the 
same thing. No greater compliment could 
have been paid to his ability to think well 
and act wisely than to select him as a West 
Virginia Congressman. May we all be as suc- 
cessful in leaving a part of ourselves with 
our students. 

My own responsibilities of the past 9 years 
have been made more pleasant by his never 
intrusive interest in the development and 
welfare of the college. At homecoming, 
graduation, alumni dinner, or other major 
event we could depend upon his presence, 
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Success and accomplishment in the direc- 
tion of a college program call for a builder— 
R builder of buildings, of character, and of 
faith. Perhaps the words of Longfellow 
summarize this thought in his poem The 
Builders. I should like to read a few verses 
for you: 

“THE BUILDERS 
“(By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) 
“All are architects of fate, A 
Working in these walis of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
“Nothing useless is, or low: 
Bach thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 
“For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

“Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

“In the elder days of art, 

Bullders wrought with greatest care 

Bach minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

“Bulld today, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 

Shall tomorrow find its place. 
“Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 

Ahd one boundless reach of sky.” 


These things Dr, Rohrbough did. 


[Mr. BAILEY addressed the House. 


His remarks will appear hereafter in the 
Appendix.] 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MARTIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to obtain 
the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Based on the in- 
formation that the leadership on both 
Sides has at the present time, there is 
reasonable ground to believe that a reso- 
lution relating to the Middle East will be 
reported out of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs this week, in which event 
the measure will be brought up on Tues- 
day next. Therefore I am advising the 
membership that if the resolution is re- 
Ported out this week, and it seems to be 
reasonably certain, then it will come up 
on Tuesday, and general debate will start 
on Tuesday of next week. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mitee on Foreign Affairs may have until 
midnight Saturday to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Coan and to include extraneous 
matter, 

Mr. Sraccers and Mr. Kroc (at the 
request of Mr. Yares) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Porter in five instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Illinois and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Van ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
Arends) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Boscu (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, 

Mr. Teacue of California and to in- 
clude an article, 

Mr. Becker in two instances and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. ScuppEr in two instances and to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. Gavin in three instances and to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. EDMONDSON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr, MACHROWICZ). 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
Macurowicz)- in five instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. FRIEDEL (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Azerrt (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Harey (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Macponatp in two instances. 

Mr. McDonovucH in three instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CHENOWETH and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Apatr and include a speech by the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Forp. 

Mr. Harris and include a resolution. 

Mr. DINceLL and include certain ex- 
traneous matter. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 20. A bill to amend Public Law 954, 
84th Congress, approved August 3, 1956. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Monday, 
January 28, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


357. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agricujture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to 
provide additional authority for distribu- 
tion of loans among States and Territories”; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

358. A letter from the Director, Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 
transmitting the annual report on the 
progress of the flight-training program, pur- 
suant to the act of August 1, 1956, chapter 
830 (70 Stat. 804); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

359. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill relating to the 
Management of the Red Lake Indian Forest 
and Sawmill"; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

360. A letter from the Deputy Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend section 
1716 of title 18, United States Code, so as 
to conform to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 
Stat. 538-540)"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

361. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend section 
633 of title 28, United States Code, pre- 
scribing fees of United States commission- 
ers”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

362. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
additional material relative to the case of 
Hunfy D. Lee, on July 1, 1956, case No. 
A-10067117, involving the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
and requesting that it be returned to this 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

363. A letter from the Deputy Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to restore the 
authority of the Postmaster General to ad- 
just the postage rates for airmail weighing 
in excess. of 8 ounces, and for other pur- ` 
poses”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

364. A letter from the Chairman, the Re- 
negotiation Board, transmitting the first an- 
nual report of the Renegotiation Board, pur- 
suant to section 114 of Public Law 870, 84th 
eee: to the Committee on Ways and 

ans. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 3592. A bill for the establishment of 
a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to study the outdoor 
recreation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R.3593. A bill for the establishment of 
a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to study the outdoor 
recreation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, ENGLE: 

H.R. 3594. A bill for the establishment of 
& National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to study the outdoor 
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recreation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: | 

H. R.3595. A bill for the establishment of 
a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to study the outdoor 
recreation resources of the public Iands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 3596. A bill for the establishment of 
a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to study the outdoor 
recreation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 3597. A bill to provide that the man- 
ufacturer’s excise tax on mechanical pencils 
and pens shall not apply to pencils and 
pens manufactured to retail at $1 or less; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, ADAIR: 

H. R. 3598. A bill to repeal the act of Feb- 
Tuary 18, 1896, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 3599. A bill to amend and revise the 
Jaws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationailty, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 3600. A bill to provide a more equi- 
table method for computing the self-employ- 
ment income of farmers under the Social 
Security Act for taxable years ending during 
the period commencing January 1, 1955, and 
ending December 31, 1958; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO; 

H. R. 3601. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$800 the personal income-tax exemptions of 
a@ taxpayer (including the exemptions for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or blind- 
ness); and to provide a deduction for cer- 
tain expenses paid by a taxpayer for the edu- 
cation of his children; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, AYRES: 

H. R. 3602. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the National Housing Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 3603. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 3604. A bill to amend section 831 of 
title 5 of the Canal Zone Code to make it a 
felony to injure or destroy works, property, 
or material of communication, power, light- 
ing, control, or signal lines, stations or sys- 
tems, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H.R. 3605. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Oflice Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 3606. A bill to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to grant relief with re- 
spect to claims arising out of deliveries of 
eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates 
in connection with purchase orders under 
its emergency-feed program; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R.3607. A bill to establish a deferred 
grazing program and a protein-feed program 
&s parts of the relief available to drought- 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, 81st 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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H.R. 3608. A bill to liberalize the basis for 
and increase the monthly rates of disability 
pension awards under Veterans’ Regulation 
No. 1 (a), part IT, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 3609. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, so as to provide the ap- 
pointment of one additional district judge 
for the southern district of Florida; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 3610. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place marine sextants on the free 
list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3611. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3612. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 3613. A bill to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the protection of civil 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3614. A bill outlawing the poll tax as 
a condition for voting in any primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administraiton. 

H.R. 3615. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 3616. A bill to declare certain rights 
of all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for the protection of such 
persons from lynching, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3617. A bill to protect the right to 
political participation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EH. R. 3618. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Civil Rights in the executive branch of 
the Government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 3619. A bill to provide for advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain Reserve 
officers recommended for promotion or deco- 
rated during World War I, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FALLON: : 

H. R, 3620. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to make an investigation and 
study of the feasibility of constructing heli- 
ports in connection with the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 3621. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to increase the mini- 
mum amount of the monthly insurance 
benefits payable thereunder; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3622. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
increase in all monthly insurance benefits 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 3623. A bill to encourage the im- 
provement and development of marketing 
facilities for handling perishable agricul- 
tural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 3624. A bill to exempt certain ship- 
ments of farm produce from the tax on the 
transportation of property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R.3625. A bill to amend section 214 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to prevent the use of arbitrary stock par 
values to evade Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3626. A bill to amend section 1 (15) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, so as to aid 
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in alleviating shortages of railroad freight 
cars during periods of emergency or threat- 
ened emergency, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 3627. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to make the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency of the 
Government; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 3628, A bill to amend section 459 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H, R. 3629. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, to prevent corrupt practices in 
Federal elections, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H.R. 3630. A bill to amend Veterans’ Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a) to provide that an ald and 
attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to triple and quadruple ampu- 
tees during periods in which they are not 
hospitalized at Government expense; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL: 

ŒH. R. 3631. A bill to provide for an experi- 
mental research program in cloud modifica- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 3632. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S: C. 718), as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 3633. A bill to exempt from Federal 
income tax dividends paid by regulated in- 
vestment companies whose income is 95 
percent derived from tax-exempt Govern- 
ment obligations and 5 percent from Federal 
Government taxable obligations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRUEGER: 

H. R. 3634. A bill to provide (1) that the 
United States shall pay the actual cost of 
certain services contracted for Indians in 
the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin; and (2) for a more 
equitable apportionment between such 
States and the Federal Government of the 
cost of providing aid and assistance under 
the Social Security Act to Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R.3635. A bill to allow to corporations 
an exemption of $25,000 for income-tax pur- 
poses, and to provide that the combined nor- 
mal tax and surtax rate of 38 percent shall 
be applicable to corporations having taxable 
incomes of less than $50,000; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, MACDONALD: 

H. R. 3636. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and 
part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) 
£0 as to require certain private educational 
institutions and training establishments to 
file non-Communist affidavits with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and to re- 
quire disapproval under such act, or such 
part, of any institution or establishment - 
which fails to file such an affidavit; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 3637. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital of 750 beds at Van- 
couver, Wash.; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 3638. A bill to increase annulties 
payable to certain annuitants from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 


By Mr. METCALF: 
H. R. 3639. A bill relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in metallic and non- 
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Metallic mines and quarries (excluding coal 
ang lignite mines) for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information relating to health and safety 
Conditions, accidents, and oceupational dis- 
eases therein, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 3640. A bill to provide that any person 
Sgerieved by a final decision of the Em- 
Ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board may 
brinz action on his claim in a United States 
district court; to the Committee on Educa- 
tlon and Labor. 

H.R.3641. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R.3642. A bill to. provide additional 
Visas for certain allens of Greek ethnic origin 
Teaiding in Greece; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R.3643. A bill to provide for loans to 
fnable needy and scholastically qualified 
Students to continue post-high-school edu- 
Cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PELLY: : 

H.R. 3644. A bill to amend paragraph 1629 
Of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to, provide 
for the free importation of tourist litera- 
ture: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.3645. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 3646. A bill to extend certain bene- 
fits to persons who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Mexico or on 
its borders during the period beginning May 
9, 1916, and ending April 6, 1917, and for 
Other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 
H. R.3647. A bill to provide for the estab- 
nt of a fish hatchery in the State of 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

ER. 3648. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 3649. A bill to issue a special postage 
Stamp in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the Milwaukee Liedertafel; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R.3650, A bill relating to positions in 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H.R.2651. A bill to determine the claims 
of certain prisoners of war permanently dis- 
abled, and to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims fn the event of disagreement 
as to such claims; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R.3652. A bill to incorporate the 29th 
Division Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

E. R.3653. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
Pital of 1,000 beds within the State of-Flor- 
ida; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 2054, A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price support for 
extra long staple cotton; to the Committee 
On Agriculture. : 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H.R.3655. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
Which an individual may earn while receiving 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ~ 
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By Mr. SHELLEY: 

E. R. 3656. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R.3657. A bill to provide pension for 
widows and children of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict on the 
same basis as pension is provided for widows 
and children of veterans of World War I; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3658. A bill to liberalize certain cri- 
teria for determining eligibility of widows 
for benefits; to the Committee on Veterans" 
Affairs. < 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 
H.R. 3659. A bill to provide that a manu- 


facturer or producer of nonbeverage products ` 


containing distilled spirits shall not be re- 

quired to pay the tax imposed on such spirits 

by section 5001 of the Internal Revenue Code 

of 1954 if he is appropriately licensed and 

bonded, and for other purposes; to the Com- 

mittee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. TALLE: : 

H.R. 360. A bill to establish a National 
Monetary and Financial Commission; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R.3661. A bill to provide that with- 
drawals or reservations of more than 5,000 
acres of public lands of the United States for 
certain purposes shall not become effective 
until approved by act of Congress; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 3662. A bill to amend section 1717 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
make nonmailable certain defamatory and 
other matter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. -~ 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H. R.3663, A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the mailing of obscene matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 3664. A bill to provide for the stock- 
piling, storage, and distribution of essential 
foodstuffs and other essential items for the 
sustenance of the civilian population of the 
United States, its Territories, possessions, and 
the District of Columbis in the event of en- 
emy attack or other disaster; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R.3665. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. J. Res. 186, Joint resolution to provide 
for the observance and commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the official founding and 
launching of the conservation movement for 
the protection, in the public interest, of the 
natural resources of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.J. Res. 187. Jojnt resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. ` 
% By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. J. Res.188. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the hearings on the national highway pro- 
gram for the use of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
the return of 450 American prisoners of war 
who have not been accounted for by the Com- 
munists; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Res. 120. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Public Law 
880, 84th Congress, the social security amend- 
ments of 1956; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. R.3666. A bill for the relief of Erma 

Murer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 3667. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jen- 
Hung (Carlos Joseph) Chao and Mrs. Julia 
(Shih-San Yu) Chao; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R.3668. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Poliszezuk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3669. A bill for the relief of Gordon 
Louis Schmidt (also known as John Campion 
and Frank James); to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. - 
H. R.3670: A bill for the relief of Robert 


=Louis Schmidt; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

H. R.3671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothea Aloisia Albert; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3672. A bill for the relief of Michael 


‘D. Kiriazis; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 
H.R. 3673. A bill for the relief of Franz 
Krudewig; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
H. R. 3674. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Aida 
S. Mansour; to the Committee on the Ju- 


H. R.3675. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Mayros (also known as Elias Mavrodontis) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3676. A bill for-the relief of Katie L. 
Merritt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3677. A bill for the relief of the Aurex 
Corp.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3678. A bili for the relief of the Aurex 
Corp.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.3679. A bill for the relief of the E. B. 
Kaiser, Co.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ` 

H. R3680. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Syarc, his wife, Tikva Svarc, and their daugh- 
ter, Sulamit Svarc; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 3681. A bill for the relief of Casimir 
Ramsauskas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

T.R. 3682. A bill to commemorate the 
birthday of Gen, Robert E. Lee, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H.R.3683. A bill for the relief of Adrian 
Sung-chi Tse; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3684. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Arribe Lopez Prieto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

H. R.3685. A bill for/the relief. of Oscar 
Rossi; to the Commi on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3636. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Chronopoulos Vallas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.3687. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Leyitt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 3688. A bill for the relief of Josephine 
Elenora Ambrose; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3689. A bill for the relief of Ettore 
Recine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3690, A bill for the relief of Miss 
Mavis Louise Rhodes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 3691. A bill for the relief of Rhoda 
Elizabeth Graubart; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 3692. A bill for the relief of Lelas 
Constantinos Tsamopoulos; to the Committe 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R.3693. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Georgia Loizos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H, R. 3694. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Micich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3695. A bill for the relief of George 
Kefalas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3696. A bill for the relief of Enrica 
Naldini Marzoli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, DIGGS: 

H. R. 3697. A bill for the relief of Fulea 
Petre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3698. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazumi Tsuchiya Lewis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R.3699. A bill for the relief of Lilly 
Yolando Bonifacio Rosen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R.3700. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Chiaramonte; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

H.R. 3701. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Da Costa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. À 

H. R.3702. A bill for the relief of Benito 
Comellas Freixa; tọ the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 3703. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Kwei Chang; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, GAVIN: 

H.R. 3704. A bill for the relief of George 
Shin-Chang Wang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R.3705. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Hoczak Aumueller Cathey; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request): 

H.R. 3706. A bill for the relief of George 

Huppert and Marta Huppert; to the Com- 


- mittee on the Judiciary. 


H.R.3707. A bill for the relief of Rachel 
Abouganem vda de Violin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3708. A bill for the relief of Celestina 
N. Namoc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3709. A bill for the relief of Liane 
Ingrid Neuburger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3710. A bill for the relief of Ismene 
Orsi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R,3711. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Irma Gueyrekian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3712. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kerope Kalustyan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 3713. A bill for the. relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorff; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 3714. A bill for the relief of Masako 

Onta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 3715. A bill for the relief of Musaitif 

Mustafa, also known as Jowad Mistafa; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. MORANO; 

H.R. 3716. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Ming-Shin Shu, Grace Yung-Chen Yuan Shu, 
Maurice Shu, May Shu, Marjorie Shu, and 
Lily Shu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R.3717. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Medina-Galvan (also known as Jose Moreno- 
Munoz and Milton Gonzales-Rivera); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RADWAN (by request) : 

H. R. 3718. A bill for the relief of Samson 
Scholom and Ruth Scholom; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: x 

H. R.3719. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Fratoni Zimmerman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R.3720. A bill for the relief of Carl J. 
Warneke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 3721. A bill for the relief of Mark Yee 
Ling, Mark Sue Ling, and Mark Yen Kai; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3722. A bill for the relief of Chin Geoy 
Shiu; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 3723. A bill for the relief of Maj. Gen. 
Julius Klein; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 3724. A bill for the relief of Lourdes 
Abulencia Aningalan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R.3725. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Kilpatrick (nee Lubiana); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.3726. A bill for the relief of Frosene 
Nichols; tp the Committee on the Judiciary. 


i LA bill for the relief of Newton 
Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

50. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of Home 
Builders Association of Howard County, Ind., 
relative to the present Veterans’ Administra- 
tion mortgage situation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

51. By Mr. KEENEY: Resolution of the Fox 
River Valley Dental Society, Aurora, Ill., in 
support of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

52. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the com- 
mander, District No. 1, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Paterson, N. J., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
vigorously opposing any visit of Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia to the United States until 
he allows complete freedom of religion and 
thought; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. . 

53. Also, petition of Leland H. Madorie, 
Washington, D. C., with reference to a griev- 
ance relative to his divorce case, No. C. A. 
2436-54, entitled “Persecution and Extortion 
by United States Court”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Colonel Johnson Speaks at Keyser, W. Va, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr; Speaker, one of 
West Virginia's most beloved leaders, 
Col. Louis A. Johnson, echoed the cries 
of liberty on January 13, 1957, at the ded- 
ication of the new Memorial Hall to the 
memory of the 41 sons and daughters of 
Potomac State College, Keyser, W. Va; 
Wlio gave their lives for the defense of 
this Nation. zd 

Colonel Leuis, as we call him back 
home, began his legal career at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., in 1912. His is a record of 
outstanding and brilliant achievements, 
not only as a member of the law firm 
Steptoe and Johnson of Clarksburg and 
Charleston, W. Va., and Washington, 
D. C., but as an officer in the United 
States Army, Assistant Secretary of War 
under President Roosevelt, and Secretary 
of Defense under President Truman, 

Task you to join me in reading the fol- 
lowing speech of Col, Louis A. Johnson, 
which, in my opinion, was background 
Material for President Eisenhower's 
recent inaugural address. The former 
Secretary of Defense deplored the plight 
of the Hungarian people and all nations 
that hunger for freedom. He reminded 
us of the sacrifices that history records to 
keep freedom alive and that the greatest 
force is “the love of freedom,” and what- 
ever the cost “freedom will be victorious.” 

I thank you for asking me to be with you 
on an occasion of such importance to 
Potomac State College, now a part of our 
gréat West Virginia University. 

The building which we dedicate today is a 
sign of the growth of this institution— 
tangible evidence of its increasing service 
to the people of the State. This building is 
also a memorial honoring men and women 
trom this college who gave their lives in the 
Service of their country. 

It is a remarkable thing that this institu- 
tion, cradled among the hills of northern 
West Virginia, should have sent 41 of its sons 
and daughters to die in the great. struggle 
for freedom which shook the entire world in 
the early 1940's. This is a large number for 
an institutional honor roll, by any standard. 
It becomes particularly significant when we 
remember that the student body of this col- 
lege has always been of modest size—the 
right size, I might add, for effective teaching 
and good fellowship. 

While this honor roll of the graduates of 


Potomac State College is remarkable, it is . 


not out of keeping with the traditions of the 
People of this part of our Nation. Here 
among these hills, the fires of patriotism and 
the love of liberty have always been strong. 
The people who make this part of our coun 

their homs have always believed tn inde- 
Pendence and freedom, - Arid when the free- 
dom of our colintry, or the exercise of human 
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. 
liberty, have been threatened, they have been 
among the first to respond to the challenge. 

You will recall the motto of our State— 
“Montani semper liberi"—“Mountaineers are 
always free.” It is a good rugged motto— 
there is a great deal of historical truth in it. 

Those who dwell among the mountains 
have an independence of spirit—an inner 
courage developed out of their hard struggle 
with nature—which makes them ready and 
willing to fight against oppression and 
tyranny in whatever form these evils may 
assume. This has been the lesson of the 
mountain people In all parts of the world 
and in all stages of history. I like to think 
that it is a lesson which the people of West 
Virginia have taught in the past and will 
continue to teach—for the benefit of the 
whole Nation. 

In terms of human life, there is much per- 
sonal tragedy in the honored names in- 
scribed on the bronze tablet In your new 
dormitory. These were lives which did not 
reach their full term. These young men 
and women did not live to enjoy all the full- 
ness of life. The memory of their deaths still 
brings the ache of sorrow to the hearts of 
those who loved them. But there is a glory 
that surrounds these names; there is a high- 
er satisfaction which graces the memory of 
these short lives. I hope that you who live 
in the dormitory and all of you who will see 
these names in your daily rounds will never 
cease to remember them with honor. Once 
a year, at least, these names should be read 
aloud so that no generation of collegé stu- 
dents here can forget that there were men 
and women from this institution who gave 
their lives for their country, and by that 
sacrifice, made it possible for the present 
generation to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

Liberty is something which cannot be had 
by for it Liberty is not an iney- 
itable condition which we can take for 
“granted. It is something that has to be 
fought for in every generation, It is some- 
thing that we may have to fight for today 
as we did in the 1940's and In the earller 
periods of our country’s history. . 

People often do not appreciate their lib- 
erties and their freedoms until they are de- 
prived of them. Then, under the burdens 
of oppression, they realize that liberty is a 
more valuable thing than life itself. The cry 
of Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” has perhaps a melodramatic 
ring about it.. Schoolboys memorize it with- 
out fully understanding what it means. 

But In recent months the world has seen 
an outstanding example of what these words 
really mean. We have discovered anew that 
they express the deepest feelings of the hu- 
man heart. We have seen this sentiment 
translated again into reality by the struggle, 
the sufferings, and the heroism of the people 
of Hungary. 

I would like to ask you to stop and think 
with me for a few moments about the re- 
cent Hungarian revolt; and our reaction to 
it. What I am about to say may be new to 
you, and it may be unpopular. But I think 
it needs to be said. 

You may think it strange that on this day 
of dedication at Potomac State College, I 
should ask that we turn our thoughts to 
Hungary. You may think that there are 
many other things more important to our 
Gaily lives than the fate of a distant nation, 
which Is smaller in area than the State of 
Virginia and has fewer citizens than the 
State of Pennsylvania. But the fate of Hun- 


gary touches our dally lives; it may haye a 
tremendous effect upon the future of the 
graduates of this college; and It is closely re- 
lated to the sacrifices that are honored in 
your own memorial hall. 

Hungary, as T have said, is a small country. 
It had a glorious history in the Middle Ages, 
when it stood firm as the eastern defense out- 
post of Christianity against the attacks of 
the Mongols, Of course, that is all forgotten 
now. In modern times Hungary has been 
entangled in the cynical power politics of 
central Europe, and for the last 11 years it 
has been behind the Iron Curtain. If in 
recent years we thought about Hungary at 
all, it was as s satellite of the Soviet Union, 
saturated by communism and totally lost to 
the free world. 


Then something happened, and the people 
of Hungary spelled out in their own blood 
the lesson that men are never lost to free- 
dom—that the love of freedom can never be 
destroyed. 


We think of this present time as a period 
of peace and prosperity—but we are wrong. 
However happy we may be here at home, this 
ls a period of war—of a silent, seething war 
being waged all around the globe by military 
means, diplomatic means, economic means, 
and by all other means that can be conceived 
of to sway the hearts and minds of men. 
For 11 years, since 1945, our Nation has been 
engaged In a gigantic worldwide struggle with 
the same brutal and atheistic dictatorship 
that snuffed out the liberties of the Hun- 
garlan people. We have not been alone in 
this struggle. On our side haye been many 
other nations pledged to the cause of free- 
dom. This struggle between freedom and 
godiess dictatorship has affected every coun- 
try in the world and the life of every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Occasionally, on its fringes, this silent war 
does break out in the uproar of conflict—as 
it did in the Communist conquest of China, 
in Korea, in Indochina—and ‘as it is now 
doing in the Middle East and in Hungary. 


This war has changed the life of every 
American. Our Government is spending be- 
tween thirty and forty billion dollars a year 
on defense alone, which is more than the 
entire annual national income was in the 
early 1930's. In order to keep ahead of the 
Russian progress in atomic weapons and air- 
power, we are inventing ever new and more 
lethal devices of destruction and better 
means of delivering them. We have sta- 
tioned portions of our Air Force, our ground 
forces, and our Navy in foreign lands in order 
to contain Communist expansion. Each year 
we are extending economic aid to friendly 
and worthy nations to the extent of billions 
of dollars, and are sending to them thou- 
sands of experts and technicians. As you 
young men know, we still have the draft; for 
now, as always, the security of our country 
depends upon trained young men willing and 
able to perform the tasks of defense, 

This is not a pretty picture—but this is 
the world we live in. At home we enjoy 
prosperity and a rising standard of living, 
but all our happiness can vanish in an hour 
if the atomic bombers are ever launched on 
their deadly missions. 

Our defense program has not, however, 
been simply a reaction to Soviet n 
nor a mere gesture of despair. We have had 
@ plan. Our plan has been to ring the 
Soviet aggressors around with superior 
strength until at last the Soviet dictatorship 
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breaks up, and its wicked regime crumbles 
into ruins, 

We have no quarrel with the Russian peo- 
ple nor with the existence of the State of 
Russia as a great power in the world. Our 
quarrel is simply with aggressive interna- 
tional communism, which seeks to put all 
men everywhere under its rule. Until that 
false doctrine is overthrown, there will be 
no peace. 

Voices have been raised in recent months 
to tell us that the Soviet dictators have 
changed—that. they no longer threaten the 
free world. This is bunk, and dangerous 
bunk at that. Current events disprove it. 
The propaganda for coexistence is merely 
the siren song of the Communist leaders 
which they sing whenever they want to play 
for time and throw us off our guard. 

In this great struggle the Hungarian peo- 
ple were, in fact, our allies. In a desperate 
effort, they rose against their oppressors, 
They struck a blow, not only for themselves 
but for us, such as the world has not seen 
since 1945, 

I want to impress on you that this was a 
popular uprising. More than that, it was 
an uprising of young people like yourselves. 
Eye witnesses tell of young men and women 
facing Soviet tanks in Budapest with their 
bare hands, They tell us of a girl no more 
than 14 years old who clambered up on a 
Russian tank as it rumbled through the 
streets and set it aflame with a bottle of 
gasoline, destroying herself in the act. The 
memory of that child—that Hungarian girl— 
should be inscribed on the roll of freedom’s 
bravest heroes, 

The Hungarian revolt against communism 
Was the result in part of our program of 
strengthening the free world. We had cal- 
culated that, if the free world became firm 
enough, the Soviet empire would begin to 
crack, The Hungarian revolution was evi- 
dence that our calculations were correct. 

For Hungary was not alone. The breath 
of liberty stirred through all the satellite 
countries. There appeared the makings of 
that kind of internal upheaval within the 
Soviet empire which alone can bring the 
bloody Communist dictatorship to an.end. 


What did we do when the break came? 
What did the free nations do in this hour 
that combined great peril with great oppor- 
tunity? The bitter truth is that we did 
little, but perhaps we could not have done 
more without risking another world conflict. 
‘We rallied the United Nations to condemn 
their oppression and to call upon the Soviet 
tyrants to withdraw. We also sent food and 
medical supplies to be distributed under the 
control of the Hungarian Government— 
which means, unfortunately, under.the con- 
trol of the Communist oppressors of the 
Hungarian people. To the extent of our laws, 
we have afforded temporary refuge to thou- 
sands of Hungarian escapees, and we are 
considering an amendment to our. immigra- 
tion laws to admit to this country several 
thousand of the brave but defeated Hun- 

_ garian fighters for freedom who have man- 
aged to escape from tyranny; and now, in 
a resolution sponsored by 24 countries (in- 
cluding the United States), a United Nations 
commission will collect, preserve, and give 
to the world all the facts and evidence of 
the barbaric acts of Russia in Hungary. 

These are good deeds, but they have not 
Stopped the Soviet Communists from stamp- 
ing out all resistance and taking control of 
Hungary by means of tanks and Russian 
armies. > 

Nevertheless, the Hungarian revolt and 
the smoldering revolts in the other satellite 
countries have created a grave crisis for the 
masters of the Kremlin. If we wish to win 
in the world struggle against communism, 
we ought to do all we can to deepen this 
crisis, until the Communist dictatorship is 
overthrown. 

There is no greater authority on the Rus- 
sians than the intellectual godfather of com- 
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munism Himself, Karl Marx. Marx wrote 
more than a century ago: “There is only 
one way to deal with a power like Russia, and 
that is the fearless way.” This is the only 
instance that comes to mind in which I 
agree with Karl Marx. 

The flame of freedom, extinguished in 
blood in Hungary, will burst out again before 
long in some other eastern European country. 
This is the great lesson of recent months. 
Those who love freedom are a great common 
brotherhood, and we would not want it to 
be said that those who suffer under tyranny 
are even more devoted and more willing to 
sacrifice for the common ideal than those 
who live comfortably in the free nations. 

We must never forget the men and women 
who live in bondage. We must never make 
the mistake of writing off Hungary or any 
other slave nation as lost to the cause of 
freedom. 

Drawing upon the frightening lesson of 


Hungary, our President has gone before the. 


Congress and outlined a plan for checking 
Communist aggression in another critical 
area of the world, the strategic Middle East. 
This program calls for continued coopera- 
tion with the United Nations, as it must, 
But it goes farther than that, and recognizes 
that the security of the Middle East cannot 
be guaranteed through the efforts of the 
United Nations alone. The President has 
seen this clearly and has proposed that the 
United States as the leader of the free world 
must take strong, affirmative action in the 
form of economic and, if necessary, military 
aid, to secure and protect the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of the 
Middie East countries. This is a wise and 
salutary policy, and I have great hopes that, 
if pursued with perseverance and determi- 
nation, it will succeed. In the interest of 


,our national security, this effort must be 


made and quickly made. The President al- 
ready had the authority to act, but he is 
following a sound course in seeking the ap- 
proval of the Congress so that the Kremlin 
will know we are united in what we say 
and do. 

Long years of the world struggle against 
communism still stretch ahead of us. Those 
who study in this college and graduate from 
it will be affected by the cold war for an un- 
foreseeable period of time. It will continue 
to be, as it is now, a dominant factor shap- 
ing their futures. For it is misleading to 
expect thas the Communist tyranny will 
voluntarily give up its aggressive objectives 
and settle down to live at peace with the free 
nations. 

As we look into this doubtful future, we 
can discern certain things we must do and 
certain factors that give us hope, 

We must never abate in our own devotion 
to freedom. Here in these buildings of 
Potomac State school and in all the edu- 
cational institutions of this country, our 
teachers should explain to our young people, 
over and over again, the meaning of freedom 
and the practice of freedom. 

Neither should we ever forget that our 
freedom was won for us and preserved for us 
by the sacrifices of others. Some of those 
who died for our sakes were known to us and 
moved among us as friends and companions, 
as did those whose names are enshrined in 
your Memorial Hall. Others who laid down 
their lives for our liberty made their sac- 
rifices long years ago on battlefields now 
remembered only in history. To preserve 
what they have handed on to us, we should 
keep our defenses strong, remem that 
the rule”of law and justice is not yet a 
reality in international ‘affairs, and that no 
nation can expect to maintain its ffeedom 
unless it maintains its defenses. 

I hope that you here at Potomac State will 
keep up a lively interest in the armed services 
of your country and that you will continue 
to take every advantage of the courses in 
military training offered you, 


» Paul 


January 24 


Finally, we should remember that the love 
of freedom and the courage to fight for it 
are not a monopoly of,our own Nation or 
our own his . We should understand 
that the love of freedom is latent in mankind 
and that it can still arouse, even under the 
terrible tyranny of communism, a spirit of 
bravery and courage that will work miracles, 
For the bravery of men who long to be free 
is always a miracle, and the powers of dark- 
ness will never be able to overwhelm it. 
We should be conscious, therefore, that the 
greatest force in history—the love of free- 
dom—is on our side, and that, sooner or 
later, whatever the cost, freedom will be 
victorious, 


Can We Wave the Flag Too Much? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include, herewith, a reply 
of Mr. Sidney DeLove to a listener to 
his radio program who wrote as follows: 

Your programs are really very good, espe- 
cially the no commercials, but you are waving 
the flag too much. - 


The reply follows: 

Can WE WAVE THE FLAG Too MUCH? 

Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln or 
Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to read 
the Bible too much? 

The great, the good, the true, are inex- 
haustible for inspiration, example, and 
strength. I believe that we are not waving 
our flag enough, not nearly enough. 

It seems to me that we are developing a 
tendency to be timid or even apologetic 
about waving the stars and stripes. Walk 
up and down the streets on July 4 and 
count the flags. It is our Nation’s birthday, 
a sacred day in world history, the most im- 
portant day of America, Why isn't the flag 
fiying on every rooftop and from every home 
and building? This complacent attftude is 
strong evidence of cancerous patriotic de- 
cay. Thé flag is a symbol of our national 
unity. It is the spirit of our undying devo- 
tion to our country. It stands for the best 
that is in us, for loyalty, character, and faith 
in democracy. 

Isn't our flag a synonym of the United 
States-of America? Does it not represent 
man’s greatest, noblest, most sublime dream? 
Is it not the zenith of achievement, the goal 
to which generations have aspired? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe it is time 
for us, for the mad, rushing 20th century 
man, to stop for a moment and think. Let 
us arrest our near reverential admiration of 
material success and return to the spiritual 
and ethical values. Let us imbue and re- 
kindle in ourselves and our children the so- 
called old-fashioned way of patriotism, a 
burning devotion to the principles and ideals 
upon which our country was founded. 

, Should not every home own and proudly 
display the colors on holidays and other such 
occasions? Isn't the flag Patrick Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, Washington, 
Nathan Hale, Gettysburg, and Valley Forge, 
Paul Revere, Andrew Jackson, and other 
‘great men Afic-women who have given us our 
heritage. When you eek 36 the. foe en's 
you see the Alamo, Corregidor, Pearl 

the Monitor and the Merrimac, Korea arid 
Gettysburg? Lest we forget, isn't the flag 
Flanders Field, Bataan, Iwo Jima, and Nor~ 
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Mandy beachhead, Babe Ruth, and Davy 
Crockett? The great events of our past and 
Present are wrapped up in our flag. 

It is a symbol of this blessed nation, a 
Bisnt in industry, education and commerce. 
Millions of fertile square miles, wheatlands, 
coal mines, steel plants. Our great Republic, 
the chosen infant destined to be man's last 
and remaining hope for suffering humanity, a 
shining beacon of light, noble and glorious, 
is the haven for the oppressed and perse- 
cuted and truly God’s gift to mankind. 

That is what the fag means tome. Can we 
Wave it too much? I don't think so, 


Walter Rothschild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mr. Walter Rothschild, chairman of the 
board of Abraham and Straus, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. on the occasion of his receipt 
of the Tobe award as the retailer of the 
year at a dinner held at the St. Regis 
Hotel, New York, on January 9, 1957: 

I realize full well that the recognition ac- 
Corded me this evening is by virtue of the 
fact that I am the most aged available sym- 
bol of a business that for 92 years has been 
&t the service of Brooklyn and Long Island 
families. There are many more youthful 
symbols also and I know that they appre- 
Clate that I am speaking on their behalf and 
thanking you for them as well. 

Now since it ts clear that you are paying 
tribute to A & S, it seems fitting that I 
Should tell you something of ourselves, Let 
me escort you to Abraham & Straus and take 
you past the great elevator motors on the 
10th floor up on the penthouse and out on 
the roof. Here we stop for a moment to 
Catch our breath, and this pause brings back 
the memory of the opening of this building, 
just completed in time for the dismal days 
Of October 1929. We owed $10 million then, 
and that looked rather gruesome. But we 
fortunately had a very able treasurer in Ken- 
Reth Richmond, and between his masterful 
and and the affection the nice people of 
the community held for us, the dark clouds 
Bave way to clear skies. 

Our new building went up on the site 
Of the old and that takes some doing. It 
Was like the man who used the bricks of 
his old house to build the mew one and 
lived in the old while erecting the new. But 
Our customers seemed to flourish on incon- 
Veniences, and some of them were so help- 
Tul that we could scracely restrain them from 
taking the hammers and saws away from the 
Gentlemen of the building trades and doing 
their part to expedite the building. 

Now that we have our breath back, we 
Walk to the parapet and what a sight greets 
Us to the South. Off to the right Hes Staten 
Island and the Narrows, through which pass 
the steamers bringing the goods from ali the 
Marts of the world to our piers. Brooklyn's 
tremendous shore line is just being refur- 
bished to the tune of $85 million by the Port 
Authority. These new docks will add to 

x yn's stature as the country’s princi- 
Pal foreign-trade center. as 

It's a bit foggy out toward Ambrose Chan- 
Nel and we can’t quite see Coney Island, so 
We cast our glance over the city itself. 
Three million people live between Graye- 
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send Bay and Newton Creek. The skyline 
consists of almost unbroken lines of houses, 
apartments, and spires, and one can readily 
see why Walt Whitman named it the City 
of Churches. In the old days (I won't 
necessarily dignify them by calling them 
good) there were, cat-a-corner from the 
churches those establishments whore ingress 
was abetted by swinging doors. Perhaps the 
words of the pastor were too dry to sult all 
his parishioners. This was the land of the 
rubber plants and trolley dodgers. (That's 
how the ball team got its name.) 

Through these streets the A & S trucks 
have travelled millions of miles. Of course 
things have changed since the days when 
Altman and A & S rivaled each other by 
buying blooded hackneys to pull their 
wagons with gleaming harness. Now we find 
other ways of keeping that 52 percent away 
from Uncle Sam. The drivers led a rough 
life then. They were called upon for all 
sorts of extracurricular duties, some more 
pleasant than others. The forerunners of 
the present-day baby sitters, they were fre- 
quently entangled with diapers, rubber 
sheets and bottles. Even on a snowy night 
the driver's seat could seem attractive. 

Well, with a last nostalgic look we leave 
and wend our way back to the St. Regis, I 
referred to the fondness of our customers 
for our store. One reason, and not an in- 
ccasiderable one, is the fact that Bob Blum 
sees to it that no activity calculated to be 
of real assistance to the well-being of the 
community can get under way without havy- 
ing a helpful nudge from A & S. And Bob's 
been a stalwart in this regard. 

So we have grown over the years, Since 
I became general manager just 30 years ago, 
our buildings have multiplied and the par- 
ent structure, even as some of us, has taken 
on considerable girth. Perhaps our lively 
young offshoots on Long Island are respon- 
sible for our increasing waist line. There 
are many in our organization without whom 
this progress could not have been possible, 
First among these is our very skillful presi- 
dent, Sidney Solomon. And now that I have 
relinquished the driver's seat to him, I can 
sit behind and practice back-seat driving. 

-~ I find that over $100 million has been 
added to our annual sales volume during the 
30 years. Even at that there are three stores 
in the United States of America with larger 
sales volume. But our hot breath is on their 
necks, and soon we hope to get where we can 
fire a shot across their bows. At any rate 
we hope so. = 

May I touch for a moment on the course 
along-which business of size has developed 
in this country? In spite of what Justice 
Brandeis was wont to call the curse of big- 
ness, there are other qualities that come to 
mind, 

Size brings certain benefits, among which 
is the large participation by the general pub- 
lic in what Ted Houser, the president of 
Sears, calls the people’s capitalism—the par- 
ticipation and the development of the indi- 
vidual worker and stockholder, 

Businessmen are facing up to social prob- 
lems, knowing that the progress of their busi- 
ness is inextricably linked“ with the well- 
being of the community. Only business of 
size can provide the funds for research, not 
only in industry, but in the fields of health, 
medicine, and other phases important to 
human welfare. This research has made pos- 
sible the lower unit cost of basic goods and 
improved the system of distribution, thus 
giving more goods to more people at lower 
cost. 


We all are aware of the difficulties facing 
non-state-supported educational institu- 
tions. Of course, one answer to this is the 
welfare state. But most of us decry that 
form of complete support and solicit it only 
to the degree that private benefits are in- 
adequate. What a magnificent example the 
Ford Foundation gave to industry, and the 
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response, while still In its incipient stage, is 
heartening. Many businesses of size have 
Tesponded to the educational needs, 

Only by the growth of large-scale busi- 
ness haye we been able to build up a defen- 
sive machine upon which we can depend to 
provide us with at least comparative protec- 
tion, and the growth of the large business 
has in turn provided the Incentive and op- 
portunity, previously nonexistent, for thou- 
sands of smaller ones whose products it uses 
or distributes. 

Let me say in closing that although we de- 
cry what we call Government meddling in 
the economy, most of us agree today that 
Government’control and intervention are to 
be expected to avold the abuses that can 
come from too much power, not only in the 
leadership of corporations, but in labor lead- 
ership as well. On the other hand, only size, 
importance, and determination can oppose 
arbitrary and capricious public servants. 

This is a country of breadth, with a special 
talent for large-scale undertakings designed 
to enrich and nourish the life of men. This 
is the source of our strength; and the high- 
est manifestation of American imagination 
and vitality. 

I thank you for your attention. 


Write to Byrne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a pleasure for me to commend the 
Southtown Economist newspaper on the 
fine job they do in keeping the people of 
the Third District informed about the ac- 
tivities in Congress. Chicago has many 
fine newspapers and I think they should 
be commended on the fine coverage they 
give national affairs. 

Today I want to bring attention to an 
editorial appearing in the Southtown 
Economist on Wednesday, January 16, 
1957: x 

WRITE TO BYRNE 

Congressman EMMET F. Byrn of the Third 
District, has asked his constituents what they 
think of President Eisenhower's proposal to 
send American Armed Forces into the Mid- 
dle East and to spend $400 million during 
the next 2 years for economic and military 
assistance to the nations of that area. 

Congressman BYRNE also asked the voters 
to tell him how they feel about letting down 
the bars of the immigration laws, about 
granting asylum to victims of Communist 


. persecution, and Federal aid for construction 


of schools. 

We commend Congressman BYRNE for his 
action, Under the American system of gov- 
ernment our representatives in legislative 
halls are supposed to vote the wishes of their 
constituents, but too often they ignore pub- 
lic sentiment and yote their own wishes. 

Anthony Eden discovered last week that 
the people, in the end, still rule and he had 
to give up the office he wanted all his political 
life, that of Prime Minister of England. 
Eden ordered the invasion of Egypt without 
consulting 1 members of Parliament 
or sounding out public opinion. He soon 
learned that many of his own political party 
and the people of England were appalied at 
his adopting the cutthroat tactics of Russia. 
Had Eden first consulted those who know 
English opinion he would not have ordered 
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the invasion and he probably would still be 
head of the English Government. 

Since Congressman BYRNE is seeking advice 
from his constitutents on the controversial 
questions he asks, we urge the voters to write 
to him, room 433, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, because the 
farm problem is a very realistic matter 
to be faced in rural America I wish to 
share the thinking of Mr. Bertram P. 
Holst, of Boone, Iowa, in this regard. 
Mr. Holst is close to the problems of 
farmers, himself being a landowner in 
Iowa, and his analysis is presented in 
the following letters which I have re- 
ceived from him: 

JANUARY 11, 1957. 


Since you sre our Representative, I am 
writing you in regard to the Corn Belt situ- 
ation. President Eisenhower in his state of 
the Union message stated that “the long 
slide in agricultural prices has been 
checked.” Now this is absolutely untrue 
from the standpoint of the corn farmer. 
The President’s advisers have informed him 
falsely. Instead, each of the last several 
years the Corn Belt farmer’s income has 
been reduced because of two factors—one, an 
annual reduction in the acres he was allotted 
and, second, an annual reduction in the 
support price going down each year an addi- 
tional percentage below parity. 

The way matters now stand, the corn 
base for 1957 will be reduced from 51 million 
acres to 37.3 million acres. Under this pro- 
gram farmers will not go into the program 
because they cannot produce sufficient corn 
and with the reduced support price their 
income will go down still further. ‘ 

President Eisenhower stated that the goal 
for agriculture was to “share more fully in 
the Nation's econOmy.” How can this come 
about when Benson and the Department of 
Agriculture want to reduce the number of 
acres that the corn farmer can produce and 
at the same time reduce his support price? 
These two measures will have the very oppo- 
site effect from what Eisenhower stated. 

In this area of Iowa the farmers last year 
had their crop yields drastically reduced by 
a combination of drought and excessive heat. 
Hence, in our area the farmers last year had 
an income which produced funds below the 
amount necessary to sustain the standard of 
living to which they have been accustomed. 
Now after this bad year in central Iowa to 
reduce the corn acreage moré and reduce 
the support price more can only mean one 
thing, namely, less money in the’ farmer's 
pocket for 1957, which in turn will result in 
forcing the farmer to either reduce his stand- 
ard of living, or to live in part out of past 
savings, or otherwise to fail financially and 
be forced off the farm. 

Representative Coan, this is not a theoret~ 
ical proposition but one which is real to 
many thousands of farmers in the dry area 
of Iowa. Hence, you and the other Con- 
gressmen should unite to pass a new corn 
bill raising the acre allotments per farm, 
and raising the support price for corn so 
that the average farmer will be able to earn 
sufficient to share more fully in the Nation's 
economy, 
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It is going te take prompt action to get 
the necessary legislation through before corn 
planting time, 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ BERTRAM P. HOLST. 
JANUARY 17, 1957. 

Referring further to our letter of January 
11, it appears that the administration is 
willing to have new legislation enacted by 
the Congress restoring the corn-acreage base 
to 51 million acres with the requirement 
that the farmer place 15 percent of his acres 
in the soil bank, This is what the farmegs 
want. 

The writer is in close contact with a large 
number of farmers and knows that on the 
above basis they will go into the Govern- 
ment program for 1957. On the other hand, 
if the 37.3 million acre corn base prevails, 
none of the farmers want to go into the Gov- 
ernment program and this will bring on a 
new havoc of overproduction. 

Further it appears that the administration 
in general, and Secretary Benson in particu- 
lar, are in favor of a corn support price of 
70 percent or 75 percent of parity. Such a 
guaranty price is too low. Farmers feel they 
are entitled to a minimum of 90 percent of 
parity. If President Eisenhower really means 
that the goal for agriculture is to share 
more fully in the Nation’s economy, how 
can such ‘a goal come about if the admin- 
istration each year reduces the corn support 
price and in turn reduces the farmer's in- 
come? 

You will recall that the National Farm 
Organization was organized last year, that 
their goal was 90 percent of parity for the 
corn farmer and that here in Boone County 
in many.townships nearly every farmer 
joined up. We were really shocked at the 
enthusiasm manifested by Boone County 
farmers for joining this new organization. 
The members of the National Farm Organi- 
zation were among your leading supporters 
in the recent campaign. 

Therefore, we urge that you put up a 
strong fight to get the corn farmers 90 per- 
cent of parity as this is what the farmers 
justly deserve and this is what a large share 
of your supporters in the recent election 
approved of and desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTRAM P., HOLST, 


Views on Proposed Visit of Tito to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Jantary 24, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr: Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

ARCHDIOCESAN COUNCILS OF 
CATHOLIC MEN AND WOMEN, 
Boston, Mass., January 21, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, House of Representa- 
atives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Jonn: The Archdiocesan Councils of 
Catholic Men and Women, two federations 
of organizations representing the Catholic 
men and women of the. Archdiocese of Bos- 


ton look with grave Concern and strong dis-. 


favor on the information revealed by the 
Secretary of State that sympathetic con- 
sideration Is being given by our Government 
to extend an invitation to Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia to visit the United States. 


January 24 


We earnestly trust that the American 
sense of decency will not be dishonored by 
an invitation to Tito to enjoy the hospital- 
ity that this country must reserve only to 
those worthy of it. We oppose any invita- 
tion being extended to Marshal Tito to visit 
our land. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P, DONELAN, 
Moderator, 
~ THOoMas H. BUCKLEY, 
President, ACCM. 
MARY BRODERICK, 
President, ACCW. 


Record of the G-Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following book 
review published in the New Leader: 
[From the New Leader of January 21, 1957] 

~ RECORD OF THE G-MEN 


(By Don Whitehead, reviewed by Julien 
Steinberg) 

Not until one reads The FBI Story does the 
full problem confronting the writer of such 
a book become clear. First, there is the 
long period covered by the Bureau's exist- 
ence—nearly half a century. Second, the 
activities with which the Bureau deals cover 
an extraordinary range and variety of back- 
grounds and locales. Third, the FBI is com- 
pelled by the nature of its duties to be one 
of the most indefatigable collectors of infor- 
mation in all the world's history. Intrepid, 
indeed, is the conscientious writer who 
takes it upon himself to paw his way through 
even a small portion of this mountain of 
paper. But the good news is that Don White- 
head—Washington bureau chief of the Her- 
ald Tribune and two-time Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner—has done an almost impossibly difficult 
job extremely well. 

The FBI was born, as few realize today, as 
the result of an angry reformer’s demand for 
a governmental investigating arm to deal 
with social abuses of the day, The reformer 
was Teddy Roosevelt and his targets were 
big-business combines that violated the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and land pirates who 
were walking off with public lands in the 
West. After a clash with Congress—which 
body objected, and not entirely without 
reason, to the manner in which TR's ad- 
ministration was employing Secret Service 
men—the Attorney General was prohibited 
by Congress from making further use of 
‘Treasury agents, This left Teddy with a cru- 
sade against lawbreakers but with no law 
force. His answer in 1908 was to empower 
the Department of Justice to create an in- 
vestigative arm responsible to no one but the 
Attorney General. A year later, President 
Taft's Attorney General gave the new agency 
a name, the Bureau of Investigation. (Not 
until 1935 did the word “Federal” make its 
way into the title.) 

Mr, Whitehead makes no bones about the 
character of the Bureau in its early years. 
The agents were sloppily traitied or un- 
trained. Washington knew little about the 
activities of agents in the field. Political 
endorsements carried more weight than ex- 
perience or competence. During World 
War I German spies and saboteurs had a field 
day. After the war some of the Bureau's 
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agents proved in the manner by which they 
Combated subversion that they lacked spe- 
cial skill in distinguishing between subver- 


Sives and those who were merely loquacious ` 


radicals, and that civil liberties was a 
Phrase with which they had insufficient fa- 
Maliarity. When the scandals of the Har- 
administration broke, it was revealed 
that keymen in the Bureau were deeply in- 
Volved, 
The cleanup began in 1924 when Harlan 
Ke Stone, then Attorney General, acted fa- 
Vorably on the suggestion of Commerce Sec- 
retary Herbert Hoover to appoint 29-year-old 
J. Edgar Hoover, who had been with the De- 
Pirtment of Justice since 1917, as Chief of 
the Bureau. The new broom began sweeping 
briskly. He set new standards of compe- 
tence and conduct and dumped the political 
&Ppointees. He worked toward establishing 
Professional training methods. He sought 
recruits from the ranks of young attor- 
neys and accountants. He enforced a code 
and discipline to which each agent was com- 
pelled to adhere. Siowly, the reputation of 
the Bureau began to change. Today, the 
oT bears no resemblance to what it once 


Mr, Whitehead's book, which somehow 
Manages to keep the story going chronologi- 
ally while stopping on every other page to 
x t an informative case history, not only 

an abundance of color and soberly 
detailed excitement, but it also contains 
Some notable newsmakers. The most strik- 

§ of these are extremely cordial tales about 

e late President Roosevelt. i 
; The most important anecdote reveals that 

n 1940 attacks on the FBI nearly destroyed 
the organization. Mr. Hoover once told a 
Visitor: “No one outside the FBI and the 
ent of Justice ever knew how close 
they came to wrecking us.” The FBI chiefs 
credits P, D. R. and Attorney General Jack- 
son with saying the FBI. In March 1940, 
at a dinner of the White House correspond- 
ents, P, D. R. called to Hoover and said, 
gar, what are they trying to do to you 
On the Hill?” Hoover answered that he didn't 
know. Roosevelt grinned and turned thumbs 
down on the table. “That's for them,” he 
Said. The attacks receded. 
The recurrent rumors,” comments author 
Whitehead, “that influential people close to 
White House were going to oust Hoover 
Always failed to note the fact that Hoover 
lf had friends in the Roosevelt inner 
Circle. They were Roosevelt's Press Secretary, 
e Early; Maj. Gen. Edwin M. (‘Pa’) Wat- 
Son, Secretary to the President; and, most 
pinueatial of all, Franklin D. Roosevelt 


P Another detalled passage concerning 
- D. R. informs us that the FBI’s full-scale 
Investigation of communism began in 1936 
When the President summoned Hoover, told 
that he was becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about Communist and Fascist activi- 
ties in the United States, and helped provide 
& legal basis for large-scale digging, A third 
Episode tells of Roosevelt's suggestion to 
Jackson in 1940 that the FBI chief take over 
he direction of ali Federal investigative and 
intelligence agencies. Mr. Hoover refused, 
8&8 he had earlier refused heavy additional 
Powers during both prohibition and the 
Eangster-ridden thirties, saying, “General, 
hat plan would be very good for today, but 
Over the years it would be a mistake.” 
One of the standout human-interest 
Vignettes in the book concerns, Mr, Hoover 
elf, who, the book shows, has had 
throuch the years to deal with every con- 
Celvable kind of criticism that can be thrown 
against a public official, and sometimes of 
the most absurd kind. But the taunts of 
men got under his skin. One man was 
Eahgster Alvin Karpis, who sent word to 
Mr. Hoover that he intended to kill him. The 
FBI Director issued orders that he wanted 
to take Kerpis personally. Before Karpis 
Could be taken, Mr. Hoover was summoned 
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before the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. There Senator McKellar made a big 
thing out of the fact that Hoover had never 
personally made an arrest, thus implying 
that he couldn't be much of a policeman, 
Soon after, Hoover's chance came. Karpis 
was sitting in an auto when Hoover raced 
toward him. He personally grabbed the 
gangster before he could reach for a rifle in 
the back seat. “Put the handcuffs on him,” 
he told an aid. Then the drama changed 
into comedy. It turned out that no one had 
remembered to bring handcuffs. So the aid 
sheepishly took off his necktie, bound Kar- 
pis’ hands with that, and Hoover loaded 
him aboard a plane, Later, Mr. Hoover went 
unaccompanied to arrest Lepke, Buchalter 
after Winchell had persuaded the gang chief 
to turn himself in. 

More important, but little known, was Mr. 
Hoover's behind-the-scenes stand on the 
tragic wartime mass eyacuation of 120,000 
people of Japanese ancestry from the west 
coast, the great majority of them United 
States citizens. He opposed this dragnet 
and roundup procedure. He wrote Attorney 
General Biddle that “the necessity for mass 
evacuation is based primarily on public and 
political pressure rather than on factual 
data.” He depicted the cry for mass evacua- 
tion as hysteria. Also worthy of note is the 
fact that agents of the FBI, under Mr. 
Hoover's stewardship, today no longer use 
the word “radical” in their reports. The 
word is rejected as being too ambiguous and 
as failing to distinguish between subversives 
and honest nonconformists. 

The number of cases that Mr. Whitehead 
has shoehorned in is amazingly large. Per- 
haps the most concise way to indicate the 
comprehensiveness of the book is to say this: 
If there's a case you want to find out about, 
it’s probably included—from Teddy Roose- 
velt and the “land thieves” to the Black 
Tom explosion through the atom spy cases 
right up to yesterday, including the brutal 
kidnapping-murder of the Weinberger child 
and the vicious acid attack on Vic Riesel. 
And here and there you will come across some 
marvelous glints and pieces of Americana. 
My favorite: The nickname "G-men"” was 
bestowed on the FBI by none other than 
George “Machine Gun” Kelly. When appre- 
hended, he pleaded, “Don’t shoot, G-men.” 


The overall impression conveyed by the 


book is that of an organization dedicated to 
doing its difficult jobs as well, and as fairly, 
as possible. Often in the past it has needed 
to deal with urgent matters without the 
benefit of previous experience as a guide and, 
under such circumstances, some fiuffs were 
unavoidable. The remarkable thing is how 
few of them there have been. Mr. White- 
head cites chapter and verse to show that 
the FBI, on a daily basis, is as interested in 
clearing innocent people as in convicting the 
guilty, It has placed emphasis on considera- 
tions of civil liberties and rights, and all 
agents are taught that good intent does not 
absolve any law-enforcement officer from 
harm wrongfully done. In short, the glib 
charge of “Gestapo” which has been flung 
at the FBI from time to time finds no sup- 
port in this book, which the reviewer accepts 
as & responsible rendition of the actual 
record, 


Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, January 


22 marked the 39th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence and in com- 
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memorating that occasion, I wish to pay 
tribute to that gallant little nation. My 
prayers and good wishes go to her peo- 
ple in their struggle for freedom, 


= 


Need Fair Egg Prices for Farm Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the tremendous importance 
eggs play in domestic life of rural agri- 
culture, I wrote a letter to Secretary 
Benson requesting that a floor be placed 
under egg prices for the sake of better 
food and living standards on our family 
farms. Living interests of the farmer 
require this floor because the so-called 
law of supply and demand has not 
worked for a number of years now. 
While farmers in my district get only 
21 to 23 cents a dozen for grade A eggs— 
this is less than the cost of producing 
them—consumers here in Washington 
pay 65 cents a dozen for the same type 
of eggs. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert current egg prices 
to farmers from the Willmar Tribune, 
the letter I wrote to Secretary Benson 
on this subject, and the reply I received 
from Assistant Secretary Earl L. Butz 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WILLMAR MARKETS, MORNING QUOTATIONS op 
JANUARY 7, 1957 


Eggs: Dozen 
NON TANTO ana e tomas 20. 23 
Grade A, medium_.___..-...._.. 2. 19 
E a ty SINS Se eS ee 19 
r A EE A heeieiceen hin „I5 

Live poultry: Pound 
Light and heavy hens_............. $0.10 
ay ty ce) ee eS Se eS 10 
Old roosters_.....--~. TACSI > .10 


LETTER TO SECRETARY Ezra BENSON, DEPART- 

MENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 

January 4, 1957. 

Dear SECRETARY BENSON: I have received 
many letters regarding the low prices of eggs 
on the market. I want to call this to your 
attention again, because this situation has 
been quite consistent for several years now. 

I realize, of course, that until a compre- 
hensive parity bill is passed and not vetoed 
by the President, you have the discretion of 
whether to support egg prices or not. These 
low prices are a very serious problem for 
small farmers who often rely on their egg 
checks for groceries and other necessities. I 
hope you will use the authority which only 
you have within your control to reconsider 
and put a floor under the price of eggs. This 
floor will help this section of the farmers in 
maintaining good living standards, 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for placing supports on turkey prices 
which I requested you to do during the last 
campaign, but during a tour of my district 
I found many evidences of farmers who want 
to keep their farms but are so psychologically 
distressed they feel no hope. 

I want to thank you for considering this 
request for a floor under the price of eggs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cora KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress. 
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BecreTary OF AGRICULTURE, IN REPLY TO 
LETTER or JANUARY 4, 1957 


JANUARY 17, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN KNUTSON: This is in 
reply to your letter of January 4, 1957, in 
which you call our attention to the market 
prices of eggs. 

The Department is aware of the serious 
market problem confronting egg producers 
across the Nation. The basic problem is the 
result of unusually heavy seasonal produc- 
tion. During December, for example, the 
number of eggs produced exceeded a year 
earlier by over 5 percent, On January 1, 
1957, egg production was exceeding a year 
earlier by 8 percent, It is not unusual for 
production increases of such magnitude to 
result In depressed prices to producers, The 
solution to the problem is a reduction in 
production to the extent necessary to result 
in profitable prices to producers. 

The Department has been very active in a 
number of ways during recent months in as- 
sisting the egg industry. Section 32 funds 
have been used to purchase over 500,000 cases 
of eggs. It was necessary to discontinue 
these purchases early in December because 
outlets through the school-lunch program 
and eligible institutions became filled 
through January. In addition, to these dl- 
rect purchases, the Department has been 
aggressively promoting eggs through its 
plentiful foods program. Eggs are featured 
in the Department's current list of plentiful 
foods. Such efforts contribute greatly in 
relieving temporary surpluses. In order to 
correct the current situation, however, it will 
be necessary for the industry to make sub- 
stantial production adjustments in the 
months ahead. 

Production adjustments are a matter for 
the industry to take care of in the period 
immediately ahead. During the coming 
weeks chicks for flock replacement to pro- 
duce eggs this fall and winter will be placed 
on farms. If production adjustments are not 
made at this time the problem of surplus 
eggs will continue. It is the opinion of the 
Department that it is to the long-time best 
interest of the poultry industry for the Gov- 
ernment to avoid any action, such as the 
support of market prices, which would have 
the effect of perpetuating the surplus 
problem. 

Thank you for your comments concerning 
the recent section 32 turkey surplus removal 
program. These purchases were not to sup- 
port prices, but rather were for the removal 
of a limited quantity of the surplus of tur- 
keys as a means of assisting producers, 

The Department expects to continue assist- 
ing the poultry industry through the ageres- 
sive promoting of eggs through its plentiful 
foods program and in other appropriate ways. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear. L. BUTZ, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Late Honorable Antonio M. 


Fernandez 


SPEECH 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join in offering sincere sympathy to 
the family of our friend and colleague, 


, ANTONIO M, FERNANDEZ, on their great 


loss. 

It was a privilege to serve with him on 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
his conscientious service will remain 
an inspiration to those of us who worked 
with him. In committce, as on the floor 
of the House, he deyoted his efforts to 
the welfare of all of the people of the 
United States while ably representing the 
people of New Mexico. 

Unassuming and mild mannered, Rep- 
resentative FERNANDEZ was a working leg- 
islator who knew and loved the work of 
the House of Representatives. His long 
experience in public service gave him an 
insight into both the legislative and ad- 
ministrative functions of representative 
government. 

Our lives have been enriched by hay- 
ing known him end his record of service 
will always remain a source of pride to 
his family and the people of New Mexico. 


The Life of Matthew Fontaine Maury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, my home 
county of Appomattox, Va., is fortunate 
indeed in having as one of its citizens, 
Mr. Calvin H. Robinson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Times-Virginian, an out- 
standing weekly newspaper published at 
Appomattox, Va. 

Mr. Robinson, among his other notable 
achievements and accomplishments, is 
a distinguised historian of our section, 
and in particular, the era dealing with 
the War Between the States. Mr. Rob- 
inson has made a real study of the lead- 
ers of the Confederacy. There is no one 
in Virginia that is better informed on the 
trials and tribulations in the South dur- 
ing this epic era or of the lives of our 
great leaders of that time. 

On January 9, 1957, Mr. Robinson de- 
livered an address at the annual Lee- 
Jackson-Maury dinner meeting of the 
Old Dominion Chapter, United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, Lynchburg, Va. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this fine address, dealing with 
the life of Matthew Fontaine Maury, who 
was one of Virginia’s great sons and at- 
tributed greatly to mankind and our 
civilization: 

Madam President and dear friends, good 
evening. I bring you greetings from Old 
Appomattox Court House, where the gasping 
sobs of the Confederacy rolled up the James 
and were still. It is all too true that there 
was “A Stillness at Appomattox” in that 
tragic April of 1865. But there is no “Still- 
ness at Appomattox” today. Heavens to 
Betsy, ours is a bustling and growing town, 
and we are proud to be neighbors, and good 
neighbors, of the rapidly growing city of 
Lynchburg, Va. This central area of Vir- 
ginia is hallowed by sacred memories, 

I come to you to speak about Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, whose birthday comes on Jan- 
uary 14. It is a different sort of subject than 


_has beem my custom. We are not discussing 
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the flashing sword of a Jeb Stuart, the peer- 
less maneuvers of a Jackson, the sterling 


leadership of Robert E. Lee, the business 


acumen of a Benjamin Judah, the daring 
of a Mosley, or the thrills associated with a 
Wheeler, Shelby, Pickett, ah yes—but Maury's 
greatness was in a different category. 

And permit me to comment that each and 
every angle of the fabulous War Between the 
States is of major interest today. And God 
rest anyone who claims to be an authority 
on even one aspect of the war. I was in a 
book shop recently, and was browsing in the 
Confederate section. A gentle person, an 
obvious scholor, came up to me and inquired 
as to my speciality as to the Civil War. I 
answered that I was no specialist, but read 
and loved any and everything I could come 
across. Later, in conversation with this gen- 
tieman, I mentioned that I had tremendous 
admiration for Stonewall Jackson, and that 
one of the reasons was that I admired his 
integrity. I told an incident about Jackson, 
as a professor at Virginia Military Institute. 
I said that one night Jackson went over the 
events of the day, and about midnight de- 
cided that he had given an incorrect answer 
to a question asked by a student. Nothing 
would do but for Jackson to arise and dress 
and stalk through the streets of historic 
Lexington in the wee morning hours, to find 
this student, and get the record straight. 
I said that was the sort of instructor all 
of us needed today. But, so help me, this 
scholar with whom I was talking turned it 
all aside, and said simply, “That is an old 
story and all of us know it. What we want to 
know is, ‘what was the question the student 
asked? ” 

And so I say that it is amazing that nearly 
a century later, there is such a ststaining 
interest in every detail pertaining to the 
events from Fort Sumter to Appomattox. 

Today I bring you the story of a great man 
who chartered for us a new way to victory, 
a way of victory of the mind. 

I feel it within my soul to utter the state- 
ment that the South today needs a rebirth 
of attention to the arts and the sciences, and 
a resurgence of the spirit of men like Maury, 
so that what we lost on the field of battle 
may yet be won by superiority in other fields. 
There are great transitions in the South, as 
agriculture is being realined and industrial 
payrolls are changing both the economy and 
society itself. I am sure that these changes 
are all to the good, and that the rapid rise 
in the standard of living will be recorded as 
a highlight of our generation. But I am not 
willing for us to become a carbon copy of 
Just any industrialized community, nor for 
us to yield the direction of our destiny to 
those who may not truly know our sectional 
traditions and understand our historic 
ideals, 

Matthew Fontaine Maury is one of the 
great men of all times, and that is so because 
he was for all the ages, seeking truth, and 
unraveling the perplexities that baffled les- 
ser minds, 

The War Between the States was set 
against a background of outstanding move- 
ment and progress. The representative Eng- 
lish poets of the 1860's were Tennyson and 
Browning. Other great names in the arts 
and sclences were Sir Henry Taylor, Charles 
Darwin, Thomas Henry Huxley, Lord Kelvin, 
and Michael Faraday. 

The dream of a workable cable across the 
Atlantic become a reality; the ground was 
prepared for the golden age of electricity, 
telegraphy, and thermodynamics. And it is 
gospel truth that in this golden age of the 
English-speaking world, the South was ably 
represented, if by no other name than that 
of Matthew Fontaine Maury. So, it might 
be well to trace the barest outline of the 
life of this tremendous southerner. 

Spotsylvania is one of the truly great 
counties of the Old Dominidn. It Mes be- 
tween the North Anna and the Rapid Anna. 


1957. 


And it was in this historic area, named for 
the gallant gentleman, Alexander Spotswood, 
and it was 12 miles west of Colonel Willis’ 
town of Fredericksburg, that a son was born 
to Richard and Diana Minor Maury on Jan- 
uary 14, 1806. Matthew was the fourth son 
in a family of 5 sons and 4 daughters. He 
Was named after his father’s grandfathers. 
The Maurys and the Fontaines were both 
French Huguenot families, and our hero’s 
mother came of excellent Dutch and Eng- 
lish background, 

The house in which Maury was born no 
longer stands. But there does remain the 
Herndon home, where, according to tradi- 
tion, George Washington studied, and where 
we know that Maury was married. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury was born in the 
year when young Zebulon Pike discovered 
Pikes Peak. It was the year Lewis and 
Clark came back from their famous expe- 
dition across the Rockies. A year later 
Robert Fulton was running his steamboat 
On the Hudson. The Napoleonic Wars were 
Taging in Europe. It was an age of move- 
ment, of pioneers, and so it was that when 
the lad was almost 5 years old, his father 
hitched the horses to the wagon and headed 
them to the call of the frontier and settled 
in what is now middle Tennessee. 

The road the Maury’s followed lay east of 
the Blue Ridge toward the wide gap in the 
range where the city of Roanoke now stands. 
The Tennessee home was near the town of 
Franklin, and some 20 miles from Nashville. 

Matthew grew up as a pioneer. He worked 
in the cotton fields. He hunted raccoons and 
bears and got a dab of schooling in the home. 
When he was 12, he fell from a great height 
in tree. It was a miracle he was not killed. 
When he hit the ground, his tongue was 
Caught between his teeth and nearly bitten 
Off, and his back was injured to the extent 
that this disability followed him the rest 
Of his days. 

It was then decided that the best thing to 
do with Matthew was to send him to school, 
and it was a grand decision. 

Matthew attended Harpeth Academy. 
Skipping many pages in his story, and I regret 
having to do so, we find the precocious lad on 
the way to the best available in education. 
Maury dreamed of entering West Point, At 
that time, there was no United States Naval 
Academy. He secured an appointment as a 
midshipman in the Navy, and the man who 
got this appointment for him was none other 
than the fabulous Sam Houston, of Texas, 
then a Tennessee Congressman. 

Heavens to Betsy, how may I tell it? 
Maury secured a horse and set out to report 
for naval duty. After crossing into Virginia, 
he- stopped again in old Spotsylvania, and 
there he met the sweetest girl he had ever 
known. For 9 years afterwards he carried 
love for her in his heart and then came back 
to Fredericksburg and married An Herndon. 
Years later, Ann said that Matthew had re- 
minded her of David, the young shepherd of 
the Old Testament, 

On August 13, 1825, Matthew Fontaine 
Maury set sail from New York. His first 
Voyage was to be on the ship that carried 
General LaFayette back to Europe after a 
grand tour of the States. The ship was the 
Brandywine, named for a great battle of the 
Revolution. After delivery of LaFayette, the 
ship rambled about the Atlantic and during 
the naval training of Maury, he was to have 
many such trips. It has become a matter of 
record that the notes he took and the re- 
Search he vouchsafed, became the base for 
One of the greatest contributions to the com- 
mon progress eyer made by an individual. 

Maury chartered the seas. He found the 
Secrets of that great river in the Atlantic, 
the Gulf Stream. When they planned an At- 
lantic cable, it was Maury who knew how 
And where it should go. He knew the 
depths—the great plateau—the hidden cay- 
erns of the sea—and the great scientists of 
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the day used the maps and plans of the 
southerner—Maury. He found that the 
winds of the sea varied and that currents had 
their patterns. He mapped it all so well that 
ships sailing from New York to San Fran- 
cisco or Africa or India could save precious 
weeks of traveltime by using Maury’s routes. 
The great shipping companies sprang to ac- 
claim him. They gave him medals, and they 
rewarded him, too, in more tangible form, 
and long before the War Between the States, 
the name of Maury was an outstanding name 
in the saga of the seas. He was, for example, 
to know that if it was good for vehicles on 
land roads to keep one to the one side and 
the other to another, so there should be 
traffic lanes in the sea, and he mapped such 
lanes, and he was soon known as the Path- 
finder of the States, for those-who went down 
to the sea in ships. 

His tremendous book, The Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea, was published in 1855. 
One could well call it the grandest of all 
books on the ocean. To me, in studying it, 
the amazing thing is the simple language 
used, and the fact that Maury could take a 
difficult subject, and bring it down to earth. 
And so it was that this book has been trans- 
Jated into countless languages, and foreign 
nations became rivals in honoring Maury. 

His background and his sympathies were 
entirely with Dixie, and when word came of 
the Great War, it was just 3 days after the 
secession of Virginia that Maury resigned 
from the United States Navy and came to 
Richmond. He was commissioned a com- 
mander in the Confederate Navy. Assigned 
to harbor defense, he experimented with elec- 
trical mines. His work in this feid alone 
would enrich his memory today. So great 
was the esteem in which he was held over the 
entire world, that in the fall of 1862 he was 
sent to England as a special agent of the 
Confederate Government. He secured ships 
for the South and aided the cause in mag- 
nificent ways. The surrender at Appomattox 
Courthouse found Maury overseas, and un- 
certain of his reception, he chose instead to 
enter Mexico. And there followed a great 
story of service to that nation, and the pub- 
lication of a wonderful series of naval data. 
He returned to England, and it was in 1868 
that he returned to the United States, to ac- 
cept the professorship of meteorology at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 

True Confederate that he was, the life of 
Maury was given to fighting. But it was 
not, for him, fighting with the sword or 
with guns, so much as it was fighting ignor- 
ance with knowledge, fighting error with 
truth, and fighting wrong with right. From 
that August 13, 1825, when he boarded a 
ship to receive his first naval training, on- 
ward to the time he suggested that Virginia 
needed a school of agriculture—a sugges- 
tion leading to the establishment in 1872 of 
the great Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, Maury was ever and always 
ahead of his times—the pathfinder. 

And for our times, he sets the pattern of 
how the South may yet win. It is in the 
field of science, of industry, of mastery of the 
arts of life, and understanding of the tides 
that sweep relentlessly over the generations 
of mankind, that whisper to us that it is not 
yet too late. 

There are many names by which we could 
record Matthew Fontaine Maury. 

I can think of no finer name for a man 
than “Southern Gentleman.” Maury was a 
pattern in that category, as well as an 
exemplary husband, father, and teacher. He 
was the true scholar. He was the master 
scientist. He was the father of meteorology. 
He was a statesman, the friend of emperors, 
kings and presidents, and just as surely the 
companion of farmers, seamen and students. 

And sọ, by what name shall we call him? 

He had at least 16 honorary degrees from 
the major seats of learning of the world, and 
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he had 20 diplomas, 12 gold medals and was 
a member of more than 45 learned societies, 

He might well be recorded simply as: sailor, 

But he was lieutenant in the Navy of the 
United States, commodore in the Navy of 
Virginia, and commander or captain in the 
Navy of the Confederacy. He was imperial 
commissioner of colonization for Mexico. He 
was professar at V. M. I., superintendent of 
the physical survey of Virginia. The Old 
World honored him with rare recognition; 
and he was a knight by order of the King 
of Belgium, Special medals in his honor 
were struck by Austria, Sweden, Holland, 
Sardinia, France, and the states of Germany. 
He was offered the presidency of St. Johns 
College at Annapolis and of the University or 
Alabama. And so, I put to you, how shall 
we name him? 

By all the record, we should name him 
“pathfinder of the seas.” It is the wording 
on the glorious monument to his memory on 
Richmond's historic Monument Avenue, un- 
veiled November 11, 1929. 

But there ls yet another name I would 
today assign to Matthew Fontaine Maury. 

In doing so, I recall the record of the com- 
ing of Maury to Lexington, Va., in 1868, 
Three years before, Robert Lee had come to 
Lexington. Lee turned down grand offers for 
the use of his name and prestige, and instead 
came to little Washington College, now 
Washington and Lee University. We know 
that Lee and Maury spent happy hours 
together at Lexington. Maury outlived Lee 
by a dab of time, but when I think of those 
last weeks, I think that the Old South of Lee 
and of Jackson, and of Stuart and Mosby, of 
Wheeler and Shelby, and all the rest, met, 
in the person of Maury a true challenge to 
the New South. After Appomattox, Lee gave 
his final months in dedication to building a 
New South on the foundation of education. 
And did not Maury join it, and I say to you, 
is not the destiny of the South of our times 
to be found in using the grand Anglo-Saxon 
repository of heart and mind to build a way 
of life equal to our opportunities? 

Pathfinder of the seas? 

Yes, but more, 

Pathfinder to a New South. As we show 
mastery in the sciences of statesmanship, 
nature, and life itself, we shall preserve the 
best of the past to reach the best of the 
future. Let Dixie acclaim its great heroes 
of the sword. I love the very mention of 
their names. And let us treasure every pre- 
cious memory from Fort Sumter to Appo- 
mattox, especially in this birthday anniver- 
sary month of January. But today, let us 
acclaim the pathfinder to the New South. 
I have traveled over the Old South so much 
and worshipped at its sacred shrines, often I 
feel like a last leaf upon the tree to proclaim 
the virtues so dear to our hearts. But today 
we are faced with new problems, new situa- 
tions, and the plight of Dixie is enough to 
try the blessed souls of us all. But I come 
to you from old Appomattox Courthouse, 
where all the heartthrobs and all the honor 
of the Old South is at peace, to say to you, 
“Let us rally behind the challenge of men 
like Maury.” At Manassas, it was General 
Bee, of South Carolina, who gave us a cry. 
He beheld Jackson standing like a stone wall, 
and cried, “Let us rally behind the Virgin- 
ians.” That cry won for us many a victory. 
And it could be so in our times. God help 
us to make it so. Resplendent and holy, the 
South stands like a mighty oak. Its age 
rings tell of fabulous decades and centuries. 
Its great trunk and limbs are bent and 
twisted by storm and element, but, thank 
God, its great tap root is still strong, deep, 
in the solid earth. With the memory before 
us of men like Matthew Fontaine Maury, a 
new generation of great Virginians and great 
southerners will lead us to become “path- 
finders of a better tomorrow.” 
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The Situation in the Realm of Dictator 
Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
world has always viewed with alarm and 
disgust mass persecutions and atrocities 
against races of people by ruthless to- 
talitarian governments. Poland and 
other nations conquered by Germany’s 
dictator Hitler, and nations enslaved un- 
der the equally tender rule of dictator 
Stalin and his successors, Khrushchev 
and Bulganin, have all suffered such bru- 
tality. People in devastated Hungary 
and in dictator Nasser’s Egypt today feel 
the ruthless cruelty of mass persecution. 

But while the world's attention has 
been centered on the plight of the people 
of Hungary, and rightfully so, the situ- 
ation in the realm of dictator Nasser has 
not received the attention which it so 
rightfully deserves. 

For example, the government of dic- 
tator Nasser has: 

First. Incarcerated some 1,900 Jews 
and a number of others also innocent of 
wrongdoing in concentration camps, 

Second. Summarily deported large 
numbers of others, Jew and Gentile 
alike, and 

Third. Confiscated the property of 
these helpless prisoners and deportees 
whom it has sent forth penniless and 
with little more than the clothes on their 
backs. 

Fourth. Seized or frozen assets of Jews 
amounting to over $100 million. 

Fifth. Ordered 21,000 Jews, who are 
Egyptian citizens, citizens of other coun- 
tries, or stateless persons, to leave the 
country within periods of 7 to 30 days. 

Sixth. Held members of many families 
as hostages, while expelling other mem- 
bers of those families. 

Seventh. Either seized most Jewish 
businesses or compelled the owners to 
turn them over to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment or to selected Egyptian. citizens 
without compensation. 

Eighth. Seized or is in the process of 
seizing assets of foreign nationals, in- 
cluding Americans, worth several billions 
of dollars. 

All right-thinking men condemn these 
things which have been done by Dictator 
Nasser and his government to a helpless 
and defenseless people. 

The Government of the United States 
should immediately and strongly pro- 
test these actions by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, and take all diplomatic and 
other measures which we can to compel 
Nasser to restore dignity and justice to 
the people he has so brutally oppressed, 
and to compensate them as fully as pos- 
sible both monetarily and otherwise for 
the multitude of wrongs done. 

Under the circumstances which we 
witness in Egypt, it is, of course, un- 
thinkable that the United States should 
expend foreign aid funds for the support 
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of a government which would conduct 
itself in this way. 

It is also equally clear that the United 
States has a duty to receive the refugees 
of this persecution in the same way in 
which it is receiving the refugees of 
Hungary, a thing which I hope the Pres- 
ident will order at the earliest possible 
time. 

It is my sincere belief that this matter 
should be brought to the attention of the 
United Nations by appropriate resolu- 
tion, sponsored by the United States, to 
condemn these vicious actions, compel 
Egypt to protect and indemnify these 
helpless minorities, and halt and prevent 
recurrence of outrages of this sort. I 
hope the President will so instruct the 
American delegation to the United Na- 
tions at the earliest possible moment. 


Interstate Oil Compact Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time there has been much concern over 
increased imports of foreign crude prod- 
ucts. Because of the adverse affect it 
has on domestic exploration and con- 
servation programs which results in re- 
duced reserves to become dependent on 
foreign reserves and supplies would be 
a real threat to our national security. 
The recent crisis of the Middle East 
should be a most impressive example that 
this country cannot continue to he strong 
and effective should we have to rely on 
the importation of these products. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion at its recent meeting again called to 
the attention of the country that our 
security cannot be dependent upon for- 
eign sources and the increased imports 
supplanting our domestic products con- 
tinues to present a real threat to this 
vital industry. The Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission adopted a resolution in 
emphasizing the importance of this prob- 
lem, which I include with these remarks: 

RESOLUTION No. 8 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
has several times before called attention to 
the fact that the imports of foreign crude 
products could be a detriment to the State 
conservation programs. 

The present crisis caused by the closing of 
the Suez Canal has proved the unreliability 
of importing crude oil and products. 

The free world today is dependent upon 
the excess producing capacity of the United 
States that has been caused by the conser- 
vation programs of the individual States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and the President be fur- 
nished a copy of this resolution calling at- 
tention to the fact that our security cannot 
be dependent upon importing crude and 
products, and in order for the States to con- 
tinue their conservation programs when the 
crisis Is over, imports should not supplant 
domestic production. 

I, Earl Foster, executive secretary of the 
Interstate Oll Compact Commission, do here- 
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by certify that the above is a true and gor- 
rect copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commisison duly as- 
sembled in business session at Miami Beach, 
Fla., December 8, 1956. 
[SEAL] EARL FOSTER, 
Executive Secretary, Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, 


Low Prices on Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial from the Canova Herald, Ca- 
nova, S. Dak., of January 9, 1957, has 
paid a well-deserved tribute to a new col- 
league from South Dakota's First Dis- 
trict, the Honorable GEORGE McGovern. 
The gentleman from South Dakota has 
introduced a resolution of keen interest 
to all of us who are deeply concerned by 
price conditions contributing to farm 
distress and the rising cost of living. 

‘The editorial follows: 


Within 5 minutes after he was sworn into - 


office, our newly elected Congressman from 
this district, GEORGE McGovern, Introduced 
a resolution in Congress asking that a full 
and complete investigation be made into the 
rising cost of living and existing low prices 
on farm products. Now, if he can just con- 
vince the other Members of Congress that 
there is a serious problem along that line, 
some good may result. Anyhow, we'll give 
McGovern credit for recognizing the prob- 
lem and trying to do something about it. It 
is a situation that will cause serious trouble 
not only In this immediate area but all over 
the Nation if it is not corrected soon. The 
industrial section of the country seems to 
be enjoying unbounded prosperity but sooner 
or later they will feel the effects of the agri- 
cultural depression and if they are smart they 
will try and do something about it right now. 
If they don't they'll all be in the same boat 
and it is not a happy situation that is 
facing us. 


The resolution follows: 
House Joint Resolution 65 
Joint resolution establishing a joint com- 
mittee to investigate the cost of Mving 
and the widening spread between retail 
prices and prices paid to farmers 

Resolved, etc., That a select joint con- 
gressional committee shall be established to 
investigate the rising cost of living and the 
widening spread between the retail prices 
paid by consumers and prices received by 
farmers for food and fiber commodities, and 
to make recommendations toward the reduc- 
tion of this spread so as to increase prices 
paid to farmers and reduce prices consumers 
must pay; be it further 

Resolved, That this joint resolution may 
be cited as the Cost of Living and Marketing 
Margins Investigation Resolution. 

FINDINGS 

Src. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(a) retail prices paid by consumers for 
food has risen by 15 percent above the 1947- 
49 average; 

(b) retail prices paid by consumers for 
clothing and apparel have risen 7 percent 
above the 1947-49 average; 

(c) wholesale prices of processed foods 
have risen by 3 percent above the 1947-49 
average; 
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(d) prices paid by farm familles for family 
living items have risen to 16 percent above 
the 1947-49 average; 

(e) prices paid by farmers for production 
items that do not originate on farms have 
risen to 29 percent above the 1947-49 aver- 
age; 

(f) whereas prices received by farmers 
have dropped to 13 percent below the 1947- 
49 average; 

(g) moreover, business failures of small 
enterprises tn rural areas have risen to a post- 
World War II high point; 

(h) the farm share of the consumer's food 
dcllar has dropped from a yearly average of 
51 cents in 1947 to a yearly average of 41 
cents in 1955 and an average of 40 cents In 

* the period from January 1956 through August 
CT 1956; and 

ü) prices received by farmers for feed 
have dropped by 23 percent below the 1947- 
49 average, but prices paid by farmers for 
feed have dropped only 9 percent. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 8. It is the policy of Congress that 
the United States should take appropriate 
Action to insure that-— 

(a) A continuing abundance of food and 
fiber is produced and made avaliable to every- 
One in the United States as reasonable prices 
consistent with fair economic returns to 
farm people; 

(b) Laws respecting the regulation and 
elimination of monopoly are strictly and ag- 
Gressively enforced; and 

(c) continued progress will be made in 
increasing the efficiency, productivity, proc- 
essing and distribution of farm food and 
fiber commodities and products. 

Sec, 4. There is hereby established a Joint 
Cost-of-Living and Marketing Margins In- 
vestigation Committee of the Congress of the 
United States, hereinafter to be called the 
joint committee. 

(a) The joint committee shall be composed 
of 7 members of the Senate and 7 members 
of the House of Representatives, appointed 
by the Vice President and the Speaker of the 
House, respectively, with 4 members from 
each body appointed from the majority party 
and 3 from the minority party. 

(b) The joint committee shall employ 
Sufficient staff and cause to be undertaken a 
detalled investigation of the elements in- 
volyed in the rising cost of living of farm 
families and other consumers and the 
Widening spread between the prices received 
by farmers for food and fiber commodities 
and the retail prices paid by consumers for 
food and fiber products; and to make interim 
Teports each 6 months of the findings of the 
joint committee and of recommendations 
of the joint committee for lowering the cost 
of living, reducing the marketing margins 
and moving farm family income closer to a 
full parity with incomes earned by persons 
in other occupations. 

(c) The joint committee is empowered to 
use the power of subpena to avail itself of 
books of record and other information re- 
quired in the course of Its investigations. 

(d) An annual appropriation of not to ex- 
ceed $250,000 is authorized to carry out the 
Purposes of this joint resolution. 


Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am ad- 
dressing the House briefly in regard to 
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the brave fight for freedom constantly 
being waged against Moscow by the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine. This region, which 
is essentially non-Russian and is the 
largest, most resourceful of those states 
incorporated into the Soviet Union, rec- 
ognized yesterday the 39th anniversary 
of its independence from the Russian 
ezars. And, though in 1920 the Ukrain- 
ian people were robbed of this independ- 
ence by Communist Russia, their lamp 
of freedom has since continued to burn. 
In view of the Hungarian revolt and 
other hopeful symptoms of a breakdown 
in Moscow's influence, it is my feeling 
that we should continue to encourage 
also these Ukrainian lovers of freedom 
in their own indictment and defiance of 
Communist imperialism. 


Achievements in the Battle To Reduce 
Agricultural Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the Jan- 
uary 6, 1957, edition of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times entitled “Benson Win- 
ning His Battle.” 

The editorial commends Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson for the battle he is 
waging—and winning—to reduce price- 
depressing agricultural surpluses, and re- 
lieve American taxpayers of the burden- 
some storage costs. 

The cost of paying storage on surplus 
commodities purchased by the Federal 
Government under rigid price-support 
programs is staggering—about $1 mil- 
lion per day. 

It is the American taxpayer who bears 
this huge burden. Many of them, such 
as livestock men and poultrymen, pay 
taxes to support—at a high price level— 
the very commodity they must in turn 
purchase as feed to stay in business. 

President Eisenhower in his farm 
message to Congress a year ago this 
month said: 

Of the many difficulties that aggravate the 
farm problem, mountainous surpluses over- 
shadow everything else. 


I agree with the President and Sec- 
retary. Benson that’ surplus disposal 
must be carried out if we are to have a 
pee agriculture on a nationwide 


ie following editorial illustrates the 
progress being made: 
BENSON WINNING His BATTLE 

Evidence comes from Washington, D. C. 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson is win- 
ning his stubborn, uphill battle to reduce 
the Nation's costly agricultural surpluses. 

The Agriculture Department recently an- 
nounced that inventories of several commod- 
ities have been drastically reduced or com- 
pletely depleted. Among the sold-out com- 
modities are butter, cottonseed oil, linseed 
oil, seeds, and dry edible beans. 


- 


Rice, wool,” 
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and cotton are entering market channels in 
steady volume, 

The most heartening feature of the Goy- 
ernment’s commodity disposals is that an in- 
creasing percentage of them are through dol- 
lar sales. In the third quarter of 1956, dollar 
sales accounted for 71 percent of the total 
distribution. The dollar-sales percentage for 
the period from July 1953 through September 
1956 was 61. Other disposals were by sales 
for foreign currencies, barter, transfers to 
other agencies, and donations. 

Benson has been subjected to perhaps 
more public abuse than any other official of 
the Eisenhower administration. Yet, in his 
quiet, persistent way, he is reducing market- 
depressing surpluses and heavy storage costs, 
He is leading American agriculture back to 
health. 


Educational Benefits for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill in the House 
to amend Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
which grants educational benefits to 
World War II veterans, and Public Law 
550, 82d Congress, which grants educa- 
tional benefits, among other things, to 
Korean war veterans. 

Certain deficiencies in these two laws 
should be corrected and corrected at 
once. These deficiencies came to light 
last year when a Senate subcommittee, 
investigating the Communist ownership 
of GI schools, discovered that under ex- 
isting provisions of these laws the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is required to ex- 
pend Federal funds for tuition of vet- 
erans attending schools which are 
Communist-owned. In fact over $3 
million was paid out by the Veterans’ 
Administration to four schools which, be- 
cause of their Communist connections, 
should be ineligible to participate in the 
veterans training program. These four 
schools are the Cartoonists and Illustra- 
tors School, Inc., of New York City; the 
Radio and Television Technical School, 
of Allentown, Pa.; the Robert Louis Stev- 
enson School, of New York City; and the 
California Labor School, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

During the hearings it was brought 
out that under the provisions of Public 
Laws 346 and 550, the approval of vet- 
erans training schools is left solely to the 
local State-approving agencies, custom- 
arily a local department of education, 
and unless the local department rules 
otherwise the Veterans’ Administration 
must pay the tuition for the veteran at 
these Communist-owned schools or 
Communist-dominated schools. 

In order to correct this situation, my 
bill requires private schools, below the 
college level, who are training veterans 
or seeking approval to train veterans, to 
submit to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, affidavits signed by the owner or 
owners and by the members of the gov-" 
erning body that he is not and never has 
been a member of the Communist Party 
or any organization that believes in or 
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teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by illegal 
or unconstitutional methods. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 2,400 schools throughout the 
country that will file affidavits under 
this proposal, The bill also provides 
that in the event a school fails to file an 
affidavit, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs will not approve the enrollment 
of veterans in such school. On the other 
hand, an individual who has. been a 
member of the Communist Party in the 
past can comply with provisions of the 
proposed legislation if he files an affi- 
davit that he has terminated his mem- 
bership and since such termination is 
opposed to the doctrines, program, prin- 
ciples, and ideology of such organiza- 
tions. Obviously, this bill does not af- 
fect colleges or academic preparatory 
schools. I also want to emphasize the 
fact that this proposal does not affect or 
even mention schoolteachers at any level. 
The measure in no way curtails aca- 
demic freedom or our civil liberties. 
This bill was introduced solely to plug a 
loophole in the law where known Com- 
munists have been scoffing at the Fed- 
eral Government's attempts not to con- 
tribute money to the coffers of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee will act 
promptly on this measure so that it can 
be reported to and acted upon by the 
House during the ist session of the 85th 
Congress. Passage of this bill will pre- 
vent millions of American taxpayers’ 
money from being expended to train vet- 
erans at Communist-owned or at Com- 
munist-dominated schools. 


The President Again Boosts the 
Fryingpan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was pleased that the President in his 
budget message again recommended the 
authorization and construction of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas water diversion 
project in Colorado. In his message the 
President also recommended that $2 
million be made available for prelimi- 
nary work on this project upon authori- 
zation. I wish to include as part of my 
remarks an editorial from the Pueblo 
Chieftain, of Pueblo, Colo.: 

Tee PRESIDENT AGAIN Boosts THE FRYINGPAN 

For the third consecutive year President 
Eisenhower has given his unqualified sup- 
port to the Fryingpan-Arkansas trans- 
mountain water diversion project. It has 
twice passed the Senate of the United States. 
Twice the rule to permit its consideration 
on its merits in the House has been defeated, 

Previous to the introduction of the pres- 
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retary of the Interior Chapman, under Presi- 
dent Truman, had given his unqualified sup- 
port of the project. Democratic and Re- 
publican Senators and Congressmen from 
Colorado have endorsed the measure. We 
feel confident that President Truman's ad- 
ministration would have promoted it if it 
had not been for the Korean war which 
stopped all new reclamation projects. 

If it is ever authorized it will be done with 
both Democratic and Republican votes. 
Neither party can do it alone. 

We hope that every cooperative effort witl 
be developed to gain final authorization of 
the measure during the first several months 
of the present session of Congress. We hope 
it will not be saddled again with a contro- 
versy which does not concern it at all. 

For the benefit of the State as a whole, 
we are looking forward to the final author- 
ization of this project which is among the 
last big reclamation projects left to be under- 
taken in the foreseeable future. 


Man Unafraid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of 
January 21, 1957: 

MAN UNAFRAID 


A man unafraid, Senator PAuL DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois, was under the glaring spotlight 
of Meet the Press quizmasters last night 
and answered all questions without hesi- 
tancy, except on one occasion. That was 
mentioning by name conservative southern 
Democrats he said he would be happy to see 
leave the party. 

Other than that he was ramrod straight 
with all his answers and in one of them 
spoke the mind of millions of Americans, 
his outright opposition to Tito coming to 
this country at the invitation of the United 
States Government. 

We regard Tito in the same class as Sta- 
lin, no worse, no better, He has been as 
tyrannical in Yugoslavia as the Red rulers 
of Russia have been in their sphere of influ- 
ence. 

He is the man who scornfully refused 
reparation for the deaths of five unarmed 
American airmen cruelly shot down by one 
of his aircraft when by navigational error 
they flew over Yugoslay territory. He has 
been the recipient of millions of dollars’ 
worth of American-made weapons of war, 
yet refuses to allow this country to have 
American military observers to s08 to what 
use they are being put. 

He is the man who told Russian leaders 
only a few weeks ago that in event of an- 
other European war his soldiers would march 
shoulder to shoulder with those of the Soviet 
Union. 

Asking him to come here may well rank 
as the No. 1 diplomatic blunder of 1957, 
and we glory in the spunk of Senator Douc- 
Las when he said he would boycott any joint 
session of Congress Tito might be invited to 
address. 

While speaking for himself last evening 
on that television panel, the Senator from 
Illinois voiced the opinion of many millions 


ent project before Congress 4 years ago, Sec- ~oi his fellow countrymen, 
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Tribute to the Late Paul E. Carliner, M. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed proud that our great country has al- 
ways endeavored to encourage scientists 
and other benefactors of humanity in 
various ways. 


Last fall, I was greatly saddened and 
shocked by the untimely and sudden 
passing away of a truly great and good 
man. As it must to all men at some 
time, Dr. Paul E. Carliner, assistant in 
medicine at the world-renowned School 
of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was called from his labors to 
the Great Beyond. 


Although Dr. Carliner was only 46 
years old when he died, he made a name 
for himself that will last for all time 
through his great accomplishments on 
behalf of his fellow man. He was not 
only a great physician and research sci- 
entist of the first magnitude, but a man 
of noble heart who dedicated himself to 
the public service. It was he, together 
with Dr. Leslie N. Gay, who announced 
the cure and prevention for motion sick- 
ness through the drug dramamine. Dr. 
Carliner developed for the city of Balti- 
More an organization that insures the 
availability of a physician for anyone on 
a 24-hour basis. Word to the police de- 
partment would immediately bring a 
doctor to the caller for any medical 
service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to in- 
clude herein the following article, which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of Oc- 
tober 14, 1956, as indicative of the esteem 
in which Dr. Carliner was held by all: 
De. CaRLINEE, DRAMAMINE PIONEER, DIES— 

PHYSICIAN AND RESEARCH MAN SUCCUMBS 

TO Heart ÅTTACK 

Dr. Paul E. Carliner, assistant in medicine 
at the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, who was codeveloper of drama- 
mine, a drug to end motion sickness, died 
yesterday. 

The 46-year-old physician and research 
scientist had almost completed a new method 
for the administration of drugs at the time 
of his death. 

Dr. Carliner was a staff member of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital allergy clinic and 
was also a staff member of University and 
Sinai Hospitals, 

HEART ATTACK WEDNESDAY 

He suffered a heart attack Wednesday dur- 
ing a dinner party at his home, 2217 South 
Road, and died of a coronary condition at 
10 a. m. yesterday at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

It was in 1949 that Dr. Carliner, together 
with his colleague, Dr. Leslie N. Gay, made 
the announcement that a cure and & pre- 


- ventive for motion sickness was perfected. 


The drug dramamine was tested by Drs. 
Carliner and Gay on 1,376 servicemen aboard 
the Army transport General Ballou on a 
rough Atlantic crossing from New York to 
Bremerhaven in December 1948. 
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SUCCESS OF ATLANTIC TEST 

At the time, the experiment was so suc- 
cessful, it was called a miracle of medicine, 
Since then, the drug has been marketed com- 
mercially in pill form for the general public. 

Dramamine has aiso been used success- 
fully in relieving morning sickness of preg- 
nant women and to relieve nausea of patients 
given morphine and other pain-killing drugs. 

Dr. Carliner’s current work, in the admin- 
istration -of drugs, would permit a fixed 
quantity to be taken by use of a. suppository. 
This would eliminate the need for a doctor 
to administer hypodermics. 

The fixed quantity contained in a plastic 
suppository would prevent excess dosage. 

Friends of Dr. Carliner have said he never 
accepted any compensation for his medical 
developments. “It was more important to 
him that the interests of humanity be served 
through his contribution to science," a col- 
league explained. A 

This public service was also exemplified in 
the organization of a program 2 years ago by 
Dr. Carlinger to insure the availability of 
a doctor for anyone on a 24-hour basis. 

Word to the police department would im- 
mediately bring a doctor to the caller for any 
medical service. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT POST 


Dr. Carliner was medical director for the 
State employment commission and super- 
vised a staff of physicians in each of the 23 
counties to examine State employees. 

He interned and was a resident physician 
at Sina! Hospital. Dr. Carliner was a member 
of the Baltimore City Medical Society, the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, 
and the American Academy of Allergies, 

His energies did not end with work in the 
Medical field. 

He was president of the Parent-Teachers 
Association of the Mount Washington School, 
president of the Hebrew Immigrant Orphan 
Aid Program, and vice president of the Beth 
El Congregation, 

WAS AT BATILE OF BULGE 


In World War II he served in the Medical 
Corps as a captain in the 80th Division in 
the European theater, and was In the Battle 
of the Bulge in December 1944. 

He was a graduate of the University of 
Maryland School of Pharmacy in 1929 and 
of the University of Maryland Medical 
School in 1934. 

Dr. Carliner is survived by his wife, Sarah; 
3 children, Mark 19, a freshman at Princeton 
University, Nathan 15, a student at the Gil- 
man School, and Esther 9, who attends the 
Mount Washington School. 

THREE BROTHERS, TWO SISTERS 

He also leaves 3 brothers, Herman, Morris, 
and Samuel, and 2 sisters, Mrs. Louis Rosen 
and Mrs. Jesse Weintraub, all of Baltimore. 

Furneral services will be conducted today 
at 3 p.m. at the Beth El Congregation, Hilton 
Street and Dorithan Road, by Rabbi Jacob 
Agus; Cantor Saul Hammerman will assist. 

Burial will be in Arlington Cemetery in 
Baltimore in a simple ceremony according 
to the wishes of Dr. Caliner, 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 22, 39 years ago 
the Ukrainian National Republic pro- 
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claimed its independence, threw off the 
yoke of Russian domination and took 
its.proper place among the nations of 
the world. It was a proud day for a 
proud people. 

It was a day that marked the tri- 
umphant close of centuries of struggle 
for freedom and independence. It was 
a day that, even now, can inspire all 
men with the knowledge and assurance 
that, despite the most cruel denial of 
human rights, a gallant people can still 
overthrow despotism and regain their 
natural sovereignty. 

This anniversary day is not a happy 
one. Today 40 million Ukrainians have 
been subjugated by a still more maleyo- 
lent despotism than that from which 
they were freed on January 22, 1918, 
but the inspiring point is still clear to 
all who realize how firmly, how dearly 
the people of the Ukraine hold liberty, 
freedom, and independence. What hap- 
pened once will surely come to pass 
again. The Ukraine will one day be 
free. 

There are over a million people of 
Ukrainian descent in America today. 
May we all join with them in the hope 
that the time is not too far in the future 
when a new independence day will be 
celebrated in a newly reborn Ukraine, 


An Expression of Public Opinion on the 
Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been written and said about 
President Eisenhower's doctrine on the 
Middle East since he personally pre- 
sented it to Congress on the 5th of 
January. 

Extensive committee hearings have 
been held, and the plan is scheduled for 
House consideration next week. 

It is apropos that we tune ourselves to 
expressions of opinion from the general 
public as this vital matter approaches 
the climax of congressional action. 

Such an expression of grassroots opin- 
ion appeared in the editorial columns of 
the Napa (Calif.) Sunday Journal of 
January 13, 1957, under the heading of 
“The Eisenhower Doctrine Is a Calcu- 
lated Risk.” ` 

The comments in this editorial are 
timely and I desire to include it with my 
own remarks, as follows: 

THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE Is A CALCULATED 
RISK 


The oilfields and oases of the Middle East 
are a far cry from First and Coombs Streets. 

But they loom large in the fate and future 
of every one who lives in this sun-kissed 
Napa Valley. 

We are citizens of the United States of 
America, the land of liberty and democracy, 
the backbone of the free world. 

And the free world is menaced today by 
the ruthless greed of the despotic Soviet 
empire. 
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With arms and intrigue, the masters of the 
Kremlin have woven a clever net intended 
to ensnare the Arab world—along with its 
rich reserves of vital petroleum. 

Booboos and blunders by some free world 
nations—and possibly by American diplo- 
macy, too—have aided the hostile Reds to 
maneuver within inches of their goal. 

President Eisenhower acted boldly to cor- 
rect the fast deteriorating situation. 

He proclaimed the new Eisenhower doc- 
trine, asking Congress to authorize him to 
order our armed forces into immediate action 
if necessary to protect Middle East nations 
from Communist attack. 

In plain English, the President believes 
the United States must be prepared to go to 
war to keep the Arab nations and their oil 
fields out of the clutches of the Kremlin. 

War, It’s a short, ugly word that describes 
what can be a long, unpleasant experience. 

It would disrupt the normal life of every 
family in the Napa Valley. Once again, the 
cream of our youth would be called to the 
colors. Remember rationing and the housing 
shortage? 

Then, too, there would be the fearful 
reality of nuclear weapons. Great cities 
could be obliterated in a puff of power. 

Napa, we know, has been designated as an 
evacuation center if San Francisco should 
come under atomic attack. 

War: misery and suffering for the entire 
world. e 

President Eisenhower hates war. Asa pro- 
fessional soldier, he knows what it means— 
both to the men on the battlefields and the 
Gold Star mothers back home, 

But it is his considered judgment that one 
way to maintain the peace is to make it 
clear to the Red rulers what we will fight to 
defend. 

It is apparently his fJudgment—and that of 
every other qualified observer—that the Mid- 
die East. and its oilfields are vital to the 
survival of the free world. 

The free world must and shall survive. 

We in the Napa Valley ardently desire to 
preserve our liberty and freedom, to remain 
secure in our homes, to maintain opportu- 
nities for cur children, to worship God as 
we choose, to solve our problems through 
democratic processes and individual thinking. 

We recognize that we are an integral part 
of the free world. And we must take some 
risks in defense of the free world. 

The Napa Sunday Journal urges Congress 
to enact the Eisenhower doctrine into law 
with all deliberate speed. 

And we fervently pray that this calculated 
risk will help prevent the catastrophe of 
global war. 

Which, we believe, is President Elsen-. 
hower's sound conclusion. 


A General Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an editorial from the New 
York Times under date of January 8, 
1957, entitled “A General Retires.” 

My good friend, Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, 
has rendered many years of great serv- 
ice to the State of New York and to our 
country, and will be missed by all of us. 
It has been an honor to know this man 
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and to have the benefit of his wise 
counsel, 
A GENERAL RETIRES 

Gen, Karl F. Hausauer, commanding gen= 
eral of the New York National Guard, who 
has just retired, succeeded Lt. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum in 1948. In the intervening 8 years 
he presided over the postwar reorganization 
of the New York National Guard, its Korean 
war problems, and its atomic age adjust- 
ments. New York State's military branches 
were reorganized under General Hausauer’s 
leadership into a unified command, with 
closer liaison with the United States Armed 
Forces. A foundation for a State guard, to 
replace the National Guard in home defense 
duties in time of war, was established and 
the National Guard was expanded consider- 
ably in size and effectiveness. 

General Hausauer has had 39 years of mili- 
tary experience and he deserves the State's 
best wishes in his retirement. He hands on 
the torch to Maj. Gen. Ronald C. Brock, of 
Amherst, N. Y. an experienced guard vet- 
eran, whose qualifications should Insure 
further improvement in New York's military 
capabilities, 


Conservation on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include the following 
article from the Carmel (Calif.) Pine 
Cone of January 17, 1957: 

CONSERVATION ON THE MARCH 


(By C. Edward Graves, western representa- 
tive, National Parks Association) 

Each the Sierra Club, California's 
oldest and best-known conservation and rec- 
reation organization, founded in 1892 under 
the presidency of John Muir, publishes an 
enlarged issue of its monthly bulletin. There 
is nothing in the title to distinguish it from 
the smaller monthly issues and the month of 
publication varies from year to year. In 1956 
it was the December issue, recently received. 
It has 108 pages of text and 40 pages of plates. 

In this column I should like to comment 
briefly on the seven feature articles that 
occupy two-thirds of the bulletin. Later I 
shall write entire columns on some of these 
topics, Four of the seven cover very impor- 
tant conservation issues, 

Having been a member of the Sierra Club 
since 1937, I looked up the corresponding 
bulletin in February 1937. Nota single article 
was concerned with conservation. Climbing 
activities and descriptions of mountain coun- 
try filled the bulk of the issue. The shift 
in emphasis in the last 20 years is striking 
evidence of the impact of problems arising 
from population pressure on the thinking of 
Sierra Club members and officers. 

The first feature article, Scenic Resources 
for the Future, concerns a subject that I 
have often discussed in these columns. It is 
written by David R. Brower, executive direc- 
tor, whose pioneering in this fleld is still 
further proved by 15 pages of reports and 

correspondence in the last third of the Bulle- 
tin, condensing testimony on the subject 
that he has given before various commis- 
sions and governmental bodies. I hope that 
every legislator in the country and every ad- 
ministrator of our natural resources can find 
time to read this very thoughtful and keenly 
analytical article. It is a necessary prelim- 
inary to adequate action on a bill that will 
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soon be introduceed in Congress, sponsored 
by the Izaak Walton League of America and 
ther conservationists. 


Grant McConnell’s article on the Cascades 


wilderness, accompanied by a group of Philip 
Hyde's remarkable photographs of the region, 
is worthy of an entire column, which I hope 
to write soon. It is concerned with the prac- 
tical application of Brower’s ideas to the 
question of boundaries for this great almost 
unknown wilderness region in northern 
Washington. 

Weldon Heald'’s article on the proposed 
Great Basin Range National Park in eastern 
Nevada was of particular interest to me, be- 
cause I joined him on an inspection trip to 
that region last April. A joint Forest Service 
and Park Service party studied the area in 
August and their report, which it is hoped 
will be favorable, is expected soon. 

Lowell Sumner’s article on Your Stake in 
Alaska’s Wildlife and Wilderness is illustrated 
with 16 full-page plates of many forms of 
Alaskan wildlife. It is an extension of the 
pleas in the three previous articles to the 
problem of saving what has been tradition- 
ally regarded as an unlimited wilderness but 
which in the rapid sequence of recent events 
is proving to be extremely yulnerable. 

Lack of space prevents more than a cursory 
mention of the other three articles—one a 
travel journal by Philip Hyde whose 23 full- 
page plates are an outstanding feature of the 
Bulletin, one a similar journal of a 1919 
summer in the Sierra by Loye Miller, and the 
other a climbing article by Michael Sher- 
rick, A New Route on Mount Robson. They 
round out a well-chosen and carefully edited 
Bulletin which should be of great interest to 
thousands of readers outside the Sierra Club 
family of some 11,000 members, 


The Third Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF-NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Stewart Alsop 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 23, 1957. 

If his suggestion should prove to be 
more than wishful thinking and if our 
President really is determined to move 
forward, we may yet attain world peace 
without going to war. 

Mr. Alsop’s article follows: 

Four years ago, when a solemn, inexperi- 
enced, and rather nervous Dwight Eisep- 
hower had just taken the oath of office for 
the first time, this reporter and his partner 
pointed to 8 tremendous challenges which 
confronted the new President. In the light 
of his second inauguration, it may be worth 
recalling those challenges, and trying to 
assess how the President has met them. 
Here were the 3 great problems facing the 
President, as they looked 4 years ago. 

“The first thing the new President must 
do is to establish his political OMARAMI. 
of the Republican Party." 

“The second thing the new President must 
do is to establish his ideological leadership 
of the Republican Party.” 

“Finally, the most' important thing the 
new President must do is not merely to carry 
on where Truman left off, but to find bold, 
positive solutions for the problems that 
plague: us,” throughout the world. 


January 24 


Tt took him a long time to do It, but surely, 
by any reasonable standard, the President 
has triumphantly met the first two chal- 
lenges. To see just how triumphantly the 
challenges have been met, it is necessary to 
recall the political atmosphere which pre- 
vailed for more than 2 years after that first 
Eisenhower inauguration. 

The President was hardly installed In the 
White House before he was engaged in a 
series of bitter rows with the conservative 
wing of his own party. There was, for ex- 
ample, the row with the right wingers in 
the Senate, led by Senator JosrepH R. Mc- 
CarTuy, over the confirmation of Charles E. 
Bohlen as Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
And there was the concurrent row with the 
House conservatives, led by Representative 
DANIEL REED, over the President's budget 
and tax program. 

The President had his way in both cases, 
in the end, but only with the help of the 
Democrats, and these conflicts were only the 
first of a seemingly endless series, In those 
days, moreover, the President very often 
seemed uncertain of his power, and unwill- 
ing to use it. “I speak my piece,” he used 
to say to friends, “and then it’s up to them.” 

Those were the days when the President 
was so often frustrated by his own party 
that he talked seriously of forming a third 
party. After 20 years in the wilderness, 
many Republicans had formed the habit of 
looking on the occupant of the White House 
as their natural enemy, and the thought of 
accepting the President's political or ideo- 
logical leadership hardly occurred to them, 

Consider the difference now, Senator Mc- 
CarTny is sunk without trace, and there is 
no one else in the Republican Party who 
would think for a minute of seriously chal- 
lenging President Eisenhower's leadership. 
The response to his budget, the highest in 
peacetime history, and higher by many bil- 
lions in the nondefense field than any budget 
ever proposed by Harry S. Truman, tells the 
story. 

If the President had submitted such a 
budget in the first part of his first term, - 
the Republican congressional leaders would 
have exploded like so many rockets. Now 
the President’s authority in his party is 
such that the resistance of the Republi- 
cans on Capitol Hill is confined to private 
mutterings—the only open opposition has 
come from the President’s own Secretary of 
the Treasury, George M. Humphrey. 

As for the President's willingness to use 
his authority, it is only necessary to con- 
sider the Eisenhower doctrine. The Presi- 
dent has started his second term by de- 
manding of the Congress a blanket grant 
of authority such as Franklin Roosevelt, 
at the height of his power, would never haye 
dared ask. 

This new willingness to use his power to 
the full may be a good augury as regards 
the third of the three challenges listed in 
this space 4 years ago—the need to find bold, 
positive solutions for the problems that 
plague us. This is the challenge which 


“President Eisenhower in his first adminis- 


tration has not really met. Instead of find- 
ing bold, positive solutions, a policy of ac- 
cepting the status quo, of making do with 
things as they are, has been adopted again 
and again, all over the world. 

It is now clear that things will not re- 
main as they are for very much longer. As 
the President remarked in his second inau- 
gural address, no nation can now escape the 
tempest of change and turmoil, The whole 
tone of that address suggests that the Presi- 
dent is determined to meet the third, and 
unmet, challenge. It is infinitely difficult, 
to meet. But given the enormous author- 
ity which the President now exercises, and’ 
the whole power of the United States, it 
should not be impossible to meet, 
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Only 53,000 of 262,500 Musicians Fully 
Employed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress to H. R. 858, a bill to repeal the 
cabaret tax which I introduced January 
3, 1957. In this measure I seek to right 
a long-standing wrong—the elimination 
of a misguided Federal tax policy that 
has existed to the detriment of music em- 
ployment since World War I, 

H. R. 858 is the reintroduction of sim- 
ilar legislation which I introduced last 
year in the 84th Congress for the repeal 
of this discriminatory excise which is 
misnamed a “cabaret tax.” My bill was, 
I believe, the first of several such pro- 
posals presented in both Houses of the 
84th Congress and supported by the ex- 
Pressed desires of a large majority of the 
Members of both Houses of that Con- 
gress, 

Neither my proposal nor those of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle were 
acted on favorably at that time by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Under the rules, of course, Mr. Speak- 
er, H. R. 858 has been referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
85th Congress because it bears the label 
of a revenue measure. But in actuality, 
Mr, Speaker, I am sure the only effect 
adoption of H. R. 858 could have on Fed- 
eral revenues would be to increase Treas- 
ury income because the prohibitive 20- 
percent excise denies normal tax rev- 
enues by destroying trade and jobs. 

This tax jeopardizes a basic cultural 
art, music; and represents a very real 
threat to an important part of the cul- 
tural heritage of our people. The facts 
are, Mr. Speaker, that our Government 
does much with our tax dollars to keep 
music alive throughout the free world, 
yet it does little or nothing to encourage 
its survival here at home. Let me quote 

from testimony of the legislation chair- 
man of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, an organization with a member- 
ship of approximately 600,000 citizens 
dedicated to the preservation of Amer- 
ican music and American musicians. 
This testimony was given before a House 
subcommittee studying excise taxes: 

The free, democratic way of life that our 
talented American’ musicians symbolize be- 
fore enthusiastic audiences in Europe and 
the Far East is hardly complimented by the 
fact that almost without exception those 
Same talented American musicians, on re- 
turn to their beloved homeland, all too often 
are faced with unemployment. The paradox 
is that American tax dollars are being gen- 
erously expended to rebuild bombed opera 
houses abroad and to rehabilitate govern- 
ment-supported symphonies of the Old 
Worid, while the drying up process of our 
own well of talented American musicians is 
being accelerated through lack of funds and 
inequitable taxation. * ° * America time 
and time again is described as the land of 
opportunity. Just what opportunities can 
we offer the 31 million music students cur- 
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rently In grade schools, in high schools, and 
in colleges throughout the Nation? There 
are already 262,500 qualified professional 
musicians in this great country of ours with 
full employment for only 53,000 of them. 


Mr. Speaker, in my home city of Seat- 
tle I have been privileged to participate 
in the cause of cultural music, having 
been a trustee and in fact at one time 
president of the Symphony Orchestra 
Association. I know at first hand how 
this great art suffers under the lash of 
a misguided Federal tax policy which is 
compounded by technological displace- 
ment of live musicians. 

Because of public resistance to this tax, 
entrtainment places across the country 
by the thousands—hotel rooms, cabarets, 
restaurants, taverns, and other recrea- 
tional establishments furnishing enter- 
tainment, have been forced to close, thus 
stifling the economic breeding ground for 
musicians of all kinds. And the closjng 
or curtailment of these establishments 
furnishing entertainment has resulted in 
loss of employment to thousands of citi- 
zens, with resultant loss of revenue to 
the Treasury. 

I share, and I believe a majority of 
Members of the Congress share the con- 
viction of the executive secretary of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
Department of Music, National Educa- 
tion Association, who testified before the 
subcommittee of the House referred to 
earlier: 

No impediments of a financial nature, tax- 
wise, should be a deterrent to the future of 
the United States artist. Further, no de- 
terrents of a financial nature, tax-wise, 
should be continued which stand between 
the millions of people in the United States, 
all of whom have come through the United 
States school systems, and the right of these 
millions of people to enjoy and participate 
in music whenever and wherever they find 
it, whether as performers or audience, 


I can hope, Mr. Speaker—and I invite 
the many Members in the Congress who 
think as I do to join me in the hope—that 
this measure which seeks to correct a 
long injustice is not. again denied full 
congressional debate and a vote because 
of its word association with the overall 
problem of excise taxation. The adop- 
tion of H. R. 858 will not cure all of the 
blight that bests music in America today, 
but repeal of this unjust tax would be a 
substantial, perhaps a saving, economic 
antidote. 


Wrong Road on the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Tampa 
Morning Tribune of January 17, 1957. 
A realistic picture is painted here on the 
last 4 years of spending. I believe that it 
behooves each of us to read and digest 
these thoughts. 


The editorial follows: 
WRONG ROAD ON THE BUDGET 


In the 1952 campaign, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower set forth two fiscal and economic 
goals for his administration. 

The first was.to provide a sound dollar by 
eliminating the deficit from the Govern- 
ment’s budget. The second was to reduce 
spending and thereby permit lower taxation, 
He set his sights firmly on a $60 billion 
budget. 

For almost 3 years these two things were 
More than vague goals; they were the twin 
principles on» which the Eisenhower admin- 
istration based its economic actions. Since 
it came to office the people have had a 87 
billion tax cut and found their money 
achieving a more dependable value. 

In the 1953 fiscal year, the Government 
spent $74.3 billion. In 1954 it was $67.8 bil- 
lion. In 1955 it was 864.6 billion. The origi- 
nal budget submitted early in 1955 for the 
1956 fiscal year forecast spending at $62.4 
billion. 

This was truly a phenomenal achievement. 
One reward was a prosperity such as this 
country has never known before. It brought 
the administration within striking distance 
of its dedicated spending goal. It. brought 
the people hope of a further lifting of their 
burden of taxes. 

Later in 1955, the progress faltered. 
Spending began to increase, It rose to 866.5 
billion in fiscal 1956. The estimated spend- 
ing for the current fiscal year ending June 
30 is $68.9 billion. And now, in the budget 
message submitted yesterday, the faltering 
has turned into a reversal. 

President Eisenhower asked Congress to 
approve a $71.8 billion spe program 
for the 12-month period beginning July 1. 
That is $2.9 billion more than this year, 
The new budget is the largest in peacetime 
history. Only 4 budgets—3 in World War 
II and 1 in the Korean war—were higher. 

Now it is true enough that all this spend- 
ing is proposed within the framework of a 
budget that is, on paper, balanced, But the 
$1.8 billion margin by which receipts are 
expected to exceed expenditures during fiscal 
1958 is not a substantial one. It offers no 
major tax cut; merely some minor adjust- 
ments for small business. It provides at 
most only a token reduction in the national 
debt, 

It is also true that Mr. Eisenhower said he 
would use a good part of the incre 
spending to further modernize the Armed 
Forces “to deter and, if need be, to defeat 
aggression.” But included, too, are a num- 
ber of new spending programs and some 
sharp additions to old ones. 

The President asked for a hospital build. 
ing program, new public health activities 
and a $185 million construction program for 
local public schools, He wants more for the 
soil bank and soil conservation programs, 
Proposed foreign aid expenditures have been 
boosted $250 million. Expenditures under 
labor and welfare would go up nearly $500 
milion. He even requested Federal grants 
to the States to help fight juvenile delin- 
quency. X 

Now the purpose of this recitation—and 
the list could be lengthened—is not to argue 
that all of these things are undesirable. 
Many of them are dubious ways of spending 
the people's taxes, but quite a few of them 
are items which, considered individually, are 
unobjectionable, Some might even be use- 
ful expenditures in a budget not already 
laden with heavy burdens. 

Nonetheless, it would be hard to make a 
persuasive argument that in the past sev- 
eral years this country has suffered any great 
economic or social hardship because of fail- 
ure to carry out the proposed expenditures 
before this, 

Nor does the President try to pretend dif- 
ferently.. Except in the case of money to 
buttress our own defenses and to strengthen 
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the defenses and economies of other nations 
“in the interest of collective security and 
world peace” he justifies more spending 
mainly on the ground that more billions are 
or will be on hand. 

It’s most disheartening to see Mr. Eisen- 
hower thus temper his zeal- for economy, 
especially in a time of unexampled pros- 
perity when the people are perfectly able to 
do for themselves many of the things the 
Government does or wants to do for them. 

We. agree with Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey that the rising budget trend 
“should promptly be stopped.” We join him 
in the hope that Congress will cut the budget 
with “proper regard for national security.” 
and thus get policy back on the right track. 
For the road on which Mr. Eisenhower and 
his other top aids have embarked is one 
that has no journey’s end. 


West Point TV Program Aids Under- 
standing of United States Military Acad- 
emy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for over 150 years, the people of 
America have been able to point with 
great pride at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, a school which 
has given us some of our greatest leaders 
in peace and war. S 

I, myself, am proud to be a former 
West Point cadet, and a lifetime mem- 
ber of the Association of Graduates, 
Through my association with this group, 
I have often heard an important need 
cited by West Pointers and their 
friends—the need for a close under- 
standing on the part of the average 
American of the role of the United States 
Military Academy and its basic aims. 

There is another need I have also 
heard often—the need for continuous en- 
rollment at West Point of the very high- 
est caliber of young men in our high 
schools and colleges, 

I would therefore like to call the at- 
tention of the House to a really remark- 
able job now being done in accomplish- 
ing both of these objectives through the 
medium of a weekly television series 
called West Point. 

It is not often that we have reason to 
make mention of an individual television 
show in this body, although all of us, 
I am sure, are aware of television’s tre- 
mendous impact on American homelife. 

Through the West. Point television 
series, which is filmed by Ziv Television 
Programs at the actual locales of the 
Academy, the sportsmanship, high 
ideals, and scholarship of the Corps of 
Cadets is portrayed accurately for mil- 
lions of television viewers. 

As a national monument as well as a 
military academy, West Point, of course, 
is open to visitors. ‘Tens of thousands 
visit the Academy each year, touring the 
grounds and monuments, walking the 
same soil once marched over by men 
like Grant, Pershing, Patton, Bradley, 
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and even President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Now, through the electronic magic of 
television, millions of Americans every 
week can sit in their living rooms and at 
the same time visit the classrooms, the 
dormitories, the mess halls, the athletic 
fields, and the many other sights of West 
Point. 4 

Never in the long history of the Acad- 
emy have so many people been able to 
observe it so well, and thus develop an 
appreciation of the great job, done at 
West Point to train the future officers 
of the United States Army. 

This in itself is worthy of remark. But 
I would like to point out what I feel is 
an additional and worthwhile job being 
done by the West Point series, namely, 
its influence on young men watching the 
program, 

The producers of the series place a 
Mig DeavY emphasis on the serious ideals 
of the cadets themselves—clean living, 
clean sportsmanship, a healthy mind in 
a healthy body, and the responsibilities 
of teamwork in which men’s lives may 
depend on your good judgment. = 

However, the West Point television ser- 
ies does not preach. Rather, it enter- 
tains, and makes these points in a fash- 
ion that can only be an important step 
in combating juvenile delinquency 
among the young men of our Nation. 

It is a worthwhile example to our 
American youth, I feel, to portray the 
Corps of Cadets, and to show that a cadet 
makes the grade on the basis of his char- 
acter, his ability, and his own efforts 
without regard to his background, reli- 
gious belief or social level. 

In closing, I would like to point out one 
other fact. 

There have always been more appli- 
cants at West Point than there are ap- 
pointments available, as Members of the 
House know. Nevertheless, I feel that 
the West Point television series is going 
to have a profound long-range effect in 
attracting many thousands of the high- 
est caliber of young men to seek appoint- 
ments. In turn, this will enable officials 
at West Point to take their choice of 
what will undoubtedly be the cream of 
the Nation's youth. 

The producers of this fine television 
series, Ziv Television Programs; the pro- 
gram’s sponsor, General Foods; and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s televi- 
sion network are certainly to be com- 
mended, and to receive the warm appre- 
ciation of all those concerned with the 
welfare of the United States Military 
Academy, for making this program avail- 
able to television audiences; 


GOP Owes Hall Its Gratitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


< OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sincere conviction that my colleagues 
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on both sides of the aisle are aware of 
the hard work, combined with rare abil- 
ity, which made Leonard Hall one of the 
outstanding national chairmen in politi- 
cal history. Because of this acknowl- 
edged fact, I feel that it will be in order 
to call attention to the editorial praising 
Mr. Hall which appeared in the January 
12, 1957, edition of the Davenport, Iowa, 
Daily Times. ‘The editorial follows: 
GOP Owes HALL Irs Gratrrupe 


Leonard Hall managed the Republican 
campaign well and as he resigns as national 
chairman he is deserving of consideration 
for a Federal post, if that is his desire, or of 
support for Governor of New York, if he 
wants to run. 

With any chairman, or no chairman, the 
national Republican ticket would have won 
in November. President Elsenhower’s can- 
didacy, plus the weakness of the Democratic 
candidates, insured GOP victory. 

But the Republican campaign was effec- 
tively handled without leaving hurt feelings 
anywhere along the line. 

In ‘particular, Hall demonstrated his po- 
litical acumen by squelching at its outset 
Harold Stassen's attempt to substitute Gov- 
ernor Herter for Nrxon as vice presidential 
candidate. Hall promptly saw to it that 
Herter was to second Nrxon's nomination. 

In that connection it is dificult to under- 
stand why President Eisenhower has kept 
Stassen as a member of his official family. 
Further, in view of what happened at San 
Francisco and in the election, it is hard to 
understand why Stassen would want to stay. 

Chairman Hall has ambitions and he is 
entitled to pursue them, That he will do 
sò with the best wishes of the Republican 
National Committee is certain. 

It will not be easy, as National Commit- 
teeman Charles Wittenmeyer points out, to 
find a man with the ability and energy of 
Hall who can take his place. But Hall re- 
tires at a time when the duties of national 
chairman are at a minimum. It is almost 2 
years until another campaign and a new 
chairman will have plenty of time to becOme 
accustomed to what is expected of him before 
the pressure really is on. 


The Commander in Chief—Master or 
Servant? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, the President has asked the 
Congress to authorize him to undertake 
programs of military assistance and co- 
operation with any nation or group of 
nations in an effort to prevent commu- 
nism from dominating the Middle East 
area, This request has been consid- 
ered by some Democrats as a request for 
an undated declaration of war. 

I respectfully suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that such a request in time of peace by 
the Commander in Chief without special 
mandate of law is unusual and without 
precedence. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting an article that 
appeared in Human Events on January 
19, 1957, by Samuel J. Kornhauser, in 
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which he reviews the constitutional 
Phases of the rights of the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. I commend this article 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Congress. 
THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF—MASTER OR 
SERVANT? 


(By Samuel J. Kornhauser) 


On September 29, 1954, Secretary of State 
Dulles took the floor at the London Confer- 
ence to affirm that, if the contemplated Euro- 
pean Defense Community were consum- 
mated, the United States would continue to 
Maintain an adequate quota of its Armed 
Forces in Western Europe. In the course of 
Pre address, he made this positive declara- 
tion: 

“I should perhaps explain that under our 
Constitutional system the President of the 
United States is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and, as 
such, has the right to determine their dis- 
Position. That is a right which cannot be 
impaired by action of the Congress.” 

This categorical assertion, that the Presi- 
dent may wield at will such immense uncon- 
ditional power, both in time of war and in 
time of peace, provoked no noticeable pro- 
test or criticism from public men or private 
citizens in America. Yet imbedded in it are 
Portentous implications which should excite 
the gravest concern. It strikes at the key- 
stone of our governmental structure: that no 
man in any public office shall be vested with 
autocratic power. The unrebuked Dulles 
Pronouncement is an alarming manifesta- 
tion of the vanishing will to resist assaults 
On basic American concepts. 

That Mr. Dulles enjoys merited high re- 
ute as a lawyer, that he occupies an exalted 
Office, that his utterance at London was made 
“under circumstances of heavy responsibility, 
command pause and respect, Yet, we may, 
with less hesitation, impeach his opinion in 
this instance when we recall how recently 
he repudiated his affirmed convictions on an 
equally vital question of constitutional law. 
In 1 year, as a private citizen, he presented 
the most cogent argument in favor of ac- 
tion to limit the scope and effect of treaties, 
which, as construed by the Supreme Court, 
had become a source of gathering dangers to 
inherent liberties of American citizens. In 
the year following, however—Mr. Dulles hay- 
ing meanwhile become Secretary of State— 
when confronted by the Bricker amendment 
(designed to create the very remedy for which 
he had so urgently pleaded) he forsook his 
Previous ayowals, and became an important 
factor in preventing even a submission of 
the issue for consideration and judgment by 
the people of our 48 States, Ps 

Whether the distinguished gentleman may 
perhaps haye allowed the dictates of expe- 
diency to overcome his former uninhibited 
judgment on the treaty-power issue, and 
whether at London he was prompted by like 
considerations to abandon his beliefs as a 
lawyer to suit the exigencies of the politi- 
cian are inquiries which I forbear to pur- 
sue. But I do insist that the doctrine he 
enunciated at London is fallacious and per- 
nicious. It marks the culmination of the 
trend toward conceding unfettered power to 
the President as Commander in Chief, 

It has a doubly misleading effect: it gives 
the doctrine an air of authority and finality; 
and it justifies foreign governments in rely- 
ing on it as unassailable. It also leads Amer- 
ican citizens to conclude that it represents 
settled law, unchangeable except through the 
arduous process of constitutional amend- 
Ment. It is an insidious expedient embraced 
by those who conspire to expand further the 
Overgrown powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to concentrate them in the execu- 
tive department. On what is this audacious 
doctrine based? 
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Its sole support lies In one brief, bare as- 
signment in the Constitution: “The Presi- 
dent shall be the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States.” 
There is no definition whatever attached, 
On this terse clause is built the contention 
that one man is vested with unlimited and 
untouchable power to govern disposition of 
our Armed Forces as he chooses. Yet, when 
these few naked words are viewed in the 
light of the full text of the Constitution and 
the historical background out of which it 
emerged, it becomes difficult to understand 
how a construction so gtoundless and re- 
pugnant could be indulged, let alone prom- 
ulgated as definitive. 

Obviously, the cardinal principle which 
pervades the Constitution is restraint on 
arbitrary power. The central organ of Gov- 
ernment created is the Congress. By far 
the largest part of the instrument is de- 
voted to charting the congressional func- 
tions. The founders knew well, as we in our 
day have seen, that dictatorships begin with 
suppression of legislative assemblies, and 
that the first step to that end is seizure of 
control over the military. So that this might 
not happen here, the establishment, regula- 
tion, and ultimate control of Armed Forces 
was delegated to Congress. 

Congress alone may “lay and collect taxes” 
to “provide for the common defence.” It 
alone is empowered “to raise and support 
armies,” and “to provide and maintain a 
navy”; it alone is directed "to. make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces”; it alone may make 
provision for organizing the militia, and 
calling it into the service of the United 
States. In Congress alone is vested authority 
to declare war. And mark the caution in 
conection with establishing armies, main- 
taining an ever-present concern lest military 
might should get out of hand and sur- 
mount the safeguards of liberty. There is 
the mandate that no appropriation of money 
“to raise and support armies * * * shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years”—to the end 
that armies shall remain always under the 
curb of Congress.’ Yet Mr. Dulles tells us 
that the Constitution endows the Command- 
er in Chief with dictatorial powers which the 
Congress may neither question nor control. 

One of the main complaints made in our 
Declaration of Independence against the 
British King was that he had contrived “to 
render the military independent of and su- 
perior to the civil power.” The whole tenor 
of the Constitution evinces a studied pur- 
pose to guard against domination of mili- 
tary leadership in America. Yet, we are 
now told that the President, when acting 
in his military capacity, is “independent of 
and superior to the civil power.” Is it con- 
ceivable that the unmistakable limitations 
which were imposed on the President's au- 
thority when acting in his civil capacity 
were not intended to apply to him also as 
Commander in Chief? Let the record an- 
swer. 

Only two brief sections of the Constitu- 
tion relate to the duties of the President. 
In the resolutions passed by the Constitu- 
tional Convention the function to be dele- 
gated to.him was described as “power to 
carry into execution the national laws.” In 
preparing the text of the Constitution, the 
drafting committee chose the phrase, “Ex- 
ecutive power,” to embody the meaning of 
the words set forth in the previously adopted 
resolutions. Thus we find at the beginning 
of article II: “The Executive power shall 
be vested in a President of the United States.” 
This was accepted as a proper version of 
the words, “power to carry into execution 
the national laws.” The restricted meaning 
of the grant is further emphasized by the 
subsequent significant clause in section 3: 
“He shall take care that the laws be falth-s» 
Tully executed.” 
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The founders might have left to Congress 
the appointment of a Commander in Chief. 
But, having provided a Chief Execytive for 
civil affairs to carry into execution the na- 
tional .laws, it was natural to make him 
also Chief Executive in military affairs to 
carry out the applicable national laws. He 
was placed in the same position as to all 
his duties. When a law is enacted, whether 
it be a declaration of war, a revenue act, 
or any other within the purview of con- 
gressional authority, it becomes his duty 
to use all resources at his command to at- 
tain the ends prescribed in the legislation, 
To assert that he may legitimately use the 
Army as he will in furtherance of his self- 
made policies is to fly in the face of fact. 

I shall be told that these views resuit 
from oversimplification, and are hence un- 
tenable—an answer so frequently made by 
those who find their pet theories running 
head on into firmly fixed truths. It will be 
asserted that usage under changed condi- 
tions has enlarged the scope of the presi- 
dential office, and that adherence to the 
unembroidered provisions of the Constitu- 
tion is old-fashioned and intolerable. This 
is the favorite argument of those who prom- 
ise prompt and abundant blessings from 
enthroned benevolence, if only we resort to 
short cuts from the White House around 
the carefully designed barriers of the Con- 
stitution. The unassailable answer is that 
basic changes can be lawfully made only by 
the ordained method: amendment approved 
by the people—and not. by the President, 
the Congress, or the Supreme Court. If to 
denounce the factitious philosophy which 
reads alien, incongruous theories into our 
Constitution: if to demand adherence to 
the plain, pure meaning of its language, as 
understood by those who wrote and ratified 
it—if this be oversimplification, “I own the 
soft impeachment.” 

Undoubtedly, as new problems arise in 
the course of vast rapid growth, it becomes 
necessary to make new applications of old 
principles. That is the proper function of 
the legislature. But the basic concepts re- 
main unchanged. It is just as true today as 
it was in 1787 that power reposed in men 
breeds inclination to overlap its designated 
bounds; that ambition to rule readily finds 
pretexts in alleged necessity to warrant ex- 
panded authority till gradually, sometimes 
suddenly, arbitrary government crushes the 
foundations of freedom. The awful power 
of wielding at will our collossal modern 
armament should never be entrusted to any 
man, Without doubt, however, the Presi- 
dent has an instant, imperative duty to 
apply every available resource to defend the 
Nation against surprise attack. 

In time of war there must necessarily be 
an unhindered ultimate arbiter of military 
policy. Even so, we gamble with doom if 
momentous decisions are left to a single 
man. Let it not be forgotten that it was a 
Commander in Chief who ordered our vic- 
torious armies to mark time at the gates of 
Berlin and Prague to allow our faithful Rus- 
sian ally to take over the vital territory it 
coveted as a step toward its plotted, and 
avowed, quest for world dominance; that it 
was a Commander in Chief whose orders 
barred our armies in Korea from achieving 
victory within their grasp. And let us not 
farget the dire consequences. 

But surely the contention that in time 
of peace the Commander in Chief may use 
the Armed Forces—which Congress creates 
and maintains—without special mandate of 
law, in such manner as may inyolve the 
Nation in war or other tragic entanglement 
from which there is no retreat, is so mon- 
strous that it lays bare its own refutation. 
President Polk, it has been charged, delib- 
erately so disposed our Armed Forces as 
to provoke war with Mexico, and thereby 
supply a pretext for seizure of new territory 
within which to extend Negro slavery. It 
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has also been alleged that Franklin Roose- 
velt, as Commander in Chief, so disposed 
our Naval Forces in Pearl Harbor as to in- 
vite a Japanese attack which would so ins 
fiame the public as to make a desired dec- 
laration of war by Congress compulsory. 

Whether or not in these instances the mo- 
tives ascribed actually existed, I leave to the 
historian’s deductions, One particular ex- 
ample, however, not open to question, is 
sufficient to give ample warning and to create 
grave anxiety. As Commander in Chief, Mr. 
Truman, without legislative sanction, sent 
our Armed Forces into Korea, and ordered 
them into battle. He made war by personal 
edict. And worse still may happen unless 
we become alive to the danger, and put an 
end to, government by men instead of by 
laws. 5 

Whether or not we should maintain Armed 
Forces in Europe, and, if so, to what extent, 
in what manner, and for how long, is for 
Congress to determine, after full disclosure 
of facts, and discussion in the hearing of 
the American people. It has the responsi- 
bility of governing the use of the Army and 
Navy. It controls raising and appropriation 
of money; it can impose conditions requir- 
ing the Commander in Chief to operate with- 
in lMmitations imposed. The Congress is 
fully equipped to demolish the currently ac- 
cepted doctrine which lodges in the hands of 
a single fallible human being—possibly some 
future rash, deluded, self-sufficient Com- 
mander in Chief—power to make such dispo- 
sition of the Armed Forces as might bring 
down utter annihilation on our land and 
others. The safeguards of human liberty are 
at stake, 


If I Were a Christian . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the following sermon delivered 
by Rabbi Samuel D. Soskin at Temple 
ore Emeth of Flatbush on December 21, 

- 1956. 

I think that this sermon contains an 
important message: 

Ir I WERE A CHRISTIAN 

This is the season of the year when the 
religious spirit shines forth even amid the 
tinsel and commercialism of the Christmas 
festival. It is a time when men speak of 
peace op earth not with cynicism but with 
tenderness, It ls a period when men think 
on noble idcals and high dreams. On 
Monday eve, our Christian friends will light 
their trees and those shining lights will 
blazon forth the hope that the darkness 
which now envelops the world will disappear. 
Singing their Christmas hymns their hearts 
will be fired to expand justice, to fan the zeal 
for truth, to build more stately mansions in 
God's name. Telling the story of Jésus to 
thelr children they will catch again a vision 
of man’s true purpose on earth—to be holy 
as God is holy, to seek the just paths of 
life, to liberate those who are shackled and 
enslaved, and to find that unity of the spirit 
which is the bond of eternal peate. 

In the glow of the Christmas season, we 
Jews stretch forth our hands in friendship, 
Tor in the Christian celebration of this holi- 
day we can see the promise and the hope 
fulfilled. For if Christians are dedicated in 
their hearts to the message of Jesus, all of 
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us can find new courage to go forward in 
brotherhood. 

Just a few days ago I read again that 
magnificent passage in Lessing's touching 
play, Nathan the Wise. In this scene, the 
Christian friar commenting on the splendid 
generosity of Nathan exclaims, “Nathan, 
Nathan, you are a Christian. Yes; you area 
Christian. There never was a better Chris- 
tian.” And the venerable Nathan answers, 
“We are of the same mind. For what makes 
me a Christian in your eyes, makes you, in 
my eyes, a Jew." 

A number of years ago a noble Protestant 
minister introduced me to his congregation 
as the best Christian he knew. It was a 
touching tribute from a man who had dedi- 
cated his life to God's service. Every once 
in a while I remember that tribute and a 
warm glow steals through my heart. Because 
this Christmas season sends a similar glow 
through the souls of our Christian friends, 
I dare to speak this evening on the theme, 
If I Were a Christian. 

If I were a Christian, I would be the first 
to acknowledge my debt to Judaism. For the 
religion which sprang from the heart of 
Jesus and which has so profoundly influenced 
the world, is Jewish in origin and content. 
Furthermore, Jesus, who its the center and 
soul of the Christian faith, was a Jew born 
of Jewish parents, reared in a Jewish home, 
and nourished in the Jewish faith. 

All too often have these fundamental 
truths been overlooked by zealous and fanatic 
followers. But, if one is to dedicate himself 
wholeheartedly and sympathetically to Chris- 
tian doctrine, he must know the story of the 
rise and destiny of the religion of Jesus as 
well as of his life. 

If I were a Christian, I would drink ever 
more deeply from thë wellsprings of my faith. 
For the world has need of men on fire to seek 
freedom and to oppose those who would en- 
slave and destroy for the sake of material 
power. Centuries ago it was the Judeo- 
Christian ethic which saved a world caught 
in the dying throes of the Roman empire. 
To men and women who saw no purpose in 
life and no hope for the future, this ethic, 
this new and thrilling concept of man’s true 
destiny, brought courage and strength. Now 
that our world is gripped by profound crisis, 
now that despair gnaws at the souls of peo- 
ples and nations, it is high time for the 
emergence of those spiritual forces which 
alone can save civilization from utter de- 
struction. 

It is never easy to live the Christian Ife. 
He who obeys the dictates of the Lord is 
always faced with scorn and hatred, often 
agony. 
Mohammedan or Buddhist, he who is conse- 
crated will find the hands of evildoers raised 
against him. But if I were a Christian I 
would remember that my teacher was cruci- 
fied because He loved His fellow men and op- 
posed the tyrannical government which 
placed human beings in chains, I would 
take strength from his example and I would 
go forth with dignity to do God’s will. 

If I were a Christian I would search deep 
within my soul to discover why the bitter 
and explosive problem of anti-Semitism still 
plagues mankind. I would send forth my 
spirit to walk side by side with those who 
escaped Nazi brutality and are now standing 
with their backs against the wall as hostile 
Arab nations plot their annihilation. I would 
walk with them and I would atone for the 
evils wrought by those calling themselyes 
Christians, but who burned and slaughtered 
arid pillaged during those terrible war years. 
I would atone by pledging hand and heart 
to the task of securing the peace and pros- 
perity of the little state of Isracl—the bastion 
of democracy in the Middle East. _ ri 

I would atone by vowing to fight against 
the evil of anti-Semitism here in my own 
beloved country. If I belonged to a college 
which refused to admit Jews; if I lived in a 
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hotel which refused to rent to Jews; if I 
owned a business which refused to employ 
Jews; I would stand before the judgment 
bar of my own conscience and alter these 
intolerable conditions. I would give a 
Christian demonstration to the Jewish peo- 
ple and to the world that my Christian way 
of life demands a condemnation of all dis- 
crimination and persecution. 

If I were a Christian I would prove, no 
matter what the price for that proof, that 
I stand with all freedom-loving peoples in 
the unending battle against totalitarianism 
and intolerance. 

If I were a Christian, I would be guided 
by regard for the religion of my fellow- 
man. The pages of history have been 
drenched with the blood and tears of those 
who suffer because of their religious bellefs. 
Many haye been the sincere and honest 
spirits who have been lost to religion be- 
cause the crimes committed in the name of 
religion sickened them, and forced them 
to seck other fields for their splendid talents, 
After all, unto what group did God reveal all 
of His truth?. AVho knows which group is 
the chosen? Do we not speak of all men as 
His children and does a loving Father play 
favorites? No one has a right, therefore, to 
force his neighbor or to bribe his. neighbor 
to accept another-religious opinion, Freedom 
of conscience and the right to worship God 
stand forth as the sustaining pillars of a 
just and righteous society, If I were a 
Christian I would vow to dedicate my life to 
the service of all men whether they be of 
my own faith or another faith, of my own 
race or of another race, of my own country 
or of another country. Yes. Standing before 
the blazing Ughts of my Christmas tree, I 
would stretch forth my hands in friendship 
to all mankind and in the spirit of the 
founder of my faith I would pray for the 
wy when God’s peace would descend upon 

But, I am a Jew and the task of the Jew 
is not to give advice to the Christian. The 
task of the Jew is to consecrate his life to 
the faith of his fathers. The task of the Jew 
is to stand up in dignified hope though a 
world fall in ruins about him. The task of 
the Jew is to fight with “gladness the battle 
of the Lord,” to strike off the chains of 
tyranny, to loosen the fetters 
pressed, to bring light into darkened souls, 

Let us add our light to the fires of hope 


ye are Christians, 
lived.” And may 
“We are of the same 
makes us Christians 
your eyes, makes you in our eyes, Sowa 
Then and not until then, shall the Christmas 
Message take on new meaning. Then and 
not until then, shall the Kingdom of God be 
builded on earth. Amen. 
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Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY > 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, Jan- 
uary 22, the 39th anniversary of the 
Independence of the Ukraine, marks still 
another milestone in the grim history 
of the resistance waged by freedom- 
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loving people against the oppressive 
force of Soviet Russia. 

In recognition of the spirit of rebellion 

- against Communist tyranny now sweep- 
ing the world, it is fitting that we express 
our sympathy-with the 40 million of 
Ukrainians who have refused to forget 
that they are a nation although na- 
tional independence was wrested from 
their land 37 years ago by the invading 
armies of the Soviet Union. 

During the long years since, the 
struggles of the Ukrainians have been 
unremitting, and have made them a 
source of internal peril to the Soviet em- 
pire. Their undermining efforts have 
never ceased, and most recently, Ukrain- 
ian officers and men in the Red army 
gave aid to the Hungarian patriots in 
their heroic stand. 

On this 39th anniversary of their na- 
tional independence, we extend to the 
people of the Ukyainian Nation our sin- 
cere hope that the coming year may see 
their moral and political heritage re- 
stored to them, 


Poor Man’s Tax Reduction and Education 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill that seeks to help the 
low-income taxpayer in two ways: First, 
to raise the existing tax exemption from 
$600 to $800 for all taxpayers and their 
dependents, including those entitled to 
exemption because of old age or blind- 
ness; and second, to provide for a spe- 
cial @eduction to taxpayers for educa- 
tional expenses up to $1,000 which they 
incur in connection with the college edu- 
cation of their dependent children. 

Because of this double-barreled help 
to the low-income, and also middle- 
income, families whose tax burden should 
be reduced, I call my measure the poor 
man’s tax reduction and education bill. 

I shall not dwell at length on the first 
part of my bill because it is self-explana- 
tory. Income-tax day, April 15, is al- 
most around the corner and before long 
we will have the usual cry and complaint 
from the average taxpayer who is having 
a real tough time to meet his budget and 
somehow is always left without any sur- 
plus after paying his taxes. I believe it 
is high time that he be given some con- 
sideration Tor a tax cut in the form of 
increasing his exemption and the exemp- 
tions of his dependents. 

In recent years, the low- and middle- 
income groups have shared very little in 
tax reductions, since most of the tax 
benefits were granted to the high-income 
group, to the big corporations, the big 
investors, and big business generally. To 
my way of thinking, taxes should be 
based on the ability to pay. It is not un- 
fair to ask that the greatest burden of 
taxation be placed on those enjoying the 
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larger incomes and making the most 
profits. That should be regarded as 
axiomatic and morally justified. The 
burden of the middle- and lower-income 
groups should be made proportionately 
lighter and more easy to carry, At the 
present time the burden of taxation falls 
most heavily on these sections of our 
population, because they are least able 
to carry that burden. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it to be a false 
and unrealistic approach on the part of 
the Government to show tax favoritism 
to the upper income strata, while ignor- 
ing the low-income taxpayers. A tax cut 
for low-wage families is desirable as a 
matter of equity, and I shall pursue the 
fight for this legislation in the 85th Con- 
gress. Adoption of my bill would mean 
about $3 more each week in the average 
wage earner’s pay envelope, or about $150 
additional and direct income per family 
each year. 

Incidentally, this reduction will not 
necessarily constitute a total loss to the 
Government. The added income will un- 
questionably augment the purchasing 
power of the Nation. It will help to stim- 
ulate: greater consumption of all goods 
in all types of businesses and, conse- 
quently, will improve business every- 
where, As such it will serve as a boon 
to the economy of the country, and much 
of this money will be coming back into 
the Government's Treasury coffers in the 
form of sales, income, and other taxes. 

The second part of my bill not only 
seeks to help the taxpayer, but in the 
long run will prove to be of great help to 
the Nation as a whole. It provides for 
an income-tax deduction of up to $1,000 
for college expenses. This is to be in 


the nature of a special deduction, in ad- 


dition to the regular exemption now 
provided in the law for dependent chil- 
dren. The bill requires, however, that 
the dependent must pursue a bona fide 
course of higher education beyond the 
high-school level, which means at acol- 
lege, university, or other institution of 
higher learning. 

Mr. Speaker, my suggestion recognizes 
two very important facts in present-day 
America: First, the rising cost of a col- 
lege education; second, the increasing 
social and economic value of a higher 
education. A generation or so ago, a 
college education was generally regarded 
as a luxury which only the rich could 
afford for their children. A poor man’s 
children or even those of middle-class 
families could obtain such education only 
at considerable sacrifice on the part of 
the family. The growth of the Nation’s 
economy in the last two decades, our high 
standard of living, and the changing con- 
cept of educational needs in present-day 
society, have taken the college degree 
out of the luxury category. Today such a 


degree is a necessary qualification for _ 


employment in many fields, just as a 
high-school education was a generation 
ago. 

But aside from that there is a greater 
need for higher education of our youth 
from the standpoint of national security. 
We have had a number of studies and 
surveys by Congress and governmental 
agencies which show a growing shortage 
of scientists and professional people of. 
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all types. The demand for skilled talent 
in nearly every field of endeavor is said 
to be unprecedented, particularly in 
science and engineering where shortages 
in some instances have reached a critical 
stage. What this means for our na- 
tional defense and our industrial activity 
is illustrated in the testimony of the 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who told a Senate com- 
mittee last year that 800 companies were 
competing for 700 of that school’s stu- 
dents. 

A further illustration is the more re; 
cent observation by Gen. Nathan Twin- 
ing, Air Force Chief of Staff, who said: 

It is entirely possible that if we cannot get 
enough qualified men to operate and main- 
tain the increasingly complex equipment of 
this jet-electronic-nuclear air age, the Air 


Force could be forced into a technological 
retreat, 


In an interim-report, dated July 12, 
1956, by_the Subcommittee on Research 
and Development of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, on the subject 
Shortage of Scientific and Engineering 
Manpower, it is stated as follows: 

At a time when science and technology are 
the key both to military superiority and to 
economic strength, the popular consciousness 
of the immediate and urgent need for men 
and women to man the laboratories, the 
drawing boards, and the production lines is 
essential. * * * The shortage of skilled tal- 
ent in this country is a very real problem and 
one with which we must come to grips if we 
are to maintain the present rate of growth 
which is so essential to the Nation's strength 
and well-being. We are, in essence, engaged 
in a battle for brainpower. 


It seems to me, that the battle for 
brainpower is not determined so much 
by our scientific and technical personnel 
which has been trained in recent years, 
as by those still in process of training 
and those to be trained in the future. 
In other words, we can truly say that our 
national security and our prosperity in 
the future are being decided in today’s 
classrooms in the schools and colleges. 
This is one battle which we cannot afford 
to lose. 

It has been widely reported in recent 
years that Soviet Russia is training her 
youth in the sciences and professions at 
a more rapid pace than we are doing. In 
fact, in an address at Columbia Univer- 
sity last year, Mr. Allen Dulles, Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, made 
this observation: 

In round numbers the Soviets will grad- 
uate about 1,200,000 in the sciences in the 
10 years from 1950 to 1960, while the com- 
parable United States figure will be about 
900,000. 


If that is the case, it means we are 
losing the educational battle for brain- 
power. 

It is not that we are lacking in human 
resources, or that the youth of our coun- 
try is lacking in ambition or ability. We 
have the brainpower, but we are not de- 
veloping it sufficiently. We are not doing 
enough to encourage our people, to afford 
them with the means and the opportu- 
nity to develop their abilities in accord- 
ance with the needs of the country in 
this crucial era. The best way to achieve 
this is by encouraging larger numbers of 
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American youth to seek a higher educa- 
tion. 

Among the major requirements for a 
program of action listed in the interim 
report of the subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is one 
which reads as follows: 

Greater encouragement of students with 
high ability to continue their education be- 
yond high school and removal of economic 
barriers. 


It is worth noting the subcommittee’s 
view on removing economic barriers to 
enable students to continue their edu- 
cation. I need not belabor the point that 
a college education is quite an expensive 
undertaking these days, which in many 
instances is unfortunately beyond the 
reach of low- and middle-income fami- 
lies. Parents today find themselves in 
a tight spot when they have to spend 
about $1,500 and even $2,000 per year 
for their child’s college education. The 
$600 tax deduction for a dependent child 
to which they are entitled is pitifully 
below the real costs of maintaining a 
child in college. As a result, many ca- 
pable and worthy students who should 
continue their education are deprived of 
this opportunity. 

The loss in such instances is not merely 
that of the individual concerned or his 
family. When multiplied in the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands it constitutes 
a loss for the whole Nation which, in the 
long run, means a terrific loss of trained 
manpower. For our own self-interest, I 
feel that we must adopt a more realistic 
approach to this problem by helping to 
lighten the burden of parents who wish 
to give their children a higher education. 

A step in this direction is my bill to 
allow a deduction on college expenses up 
to $1,000. How much of a tax savings 
would the adoption of this bill mean for 
parents, and conversely how much of a 
loss in revenue would this constitute for 
the Government? Only a rough esti- 
mate can be made. The number of col- 
lege students in the country is about 
1,900,000. Taking into account expenses 
for tuition, room, board, and other costs, 
it is estimated that the total loss of reve- 
nue to the Government would be some- 
where around $200 million to $250 mil- 
lion annually. We shall be spending 
about 20 or 25 times that amount in 
foreign aid alone this year. The tax- 
payer permitted this deduction would 
save about $100 million to $150 million 
annually, which means that parents 
would be helped to the extent of about 
$500 over the 4-year period when their 
child attends college. While this does 
not constitute a huge sum, it would cer- 
tainly be helpful and encouraging to 
many parents and provide new oppor- 
tunities for many young people. 

Let me point out another factor which 
is perhaps overlooked by many. A tax- 
payer is allowed a deduction for any con- 
tribution he makes to an educational 
institution. The question I raise is this: 
If the taxpayer can deduct this contri- 
bution to an institution for the educa- 
tion of others, not known to .him, why 
should he not be entitled to a similar 
deduction for his contribution toward 
the education of his own children? I 
believe such deduction makes sense. 
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And, finally, it should also be noted 
that unless tax deductions are permitted 
to ease some of the burden of the costs 
of higher education, colleges and uni- 
versities will become more and more de- 
pendent on Federal and State subsidies 
and on grants from foundations and cor- 
porations. While I regard such subsi- 
dies and grants as necessary and desira- 
ble, grave damage would be done in the 
years ahead to the American system of 
education if our schools of higher learn- 
ing become totally dependent on the sup- 
port of government, business corpora- 
tions, and private foundations while the 
role of the individual is completely over- 
shadowed and ignored. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that my bill, the 
poor man’s tax reduction and education 
bill, is the practical answer_to a serious 
need. I urge the Congress to enact it 
at an early date. 


Yankee at the Helm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 
IN THE OOE ASTAS 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I would like to have placed in the 
Record the following profile of the new 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, H. Meade Alcorn, Jr. This 
article appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer under date of January 23, 1957: 

YANKEE AT THE HELM 

H. Meade Alcorn, Jr., newly elected chalr- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
comes from a family whose name has figured 
in Connecticut politics for more than 50 
years. 

The redheaded Connecticut Yankee, 49, 
has been a top leader in Republican politics 
in his State since 1950, when he headed a 
group which succeeded in nominating and 
electing John Davis Lodge as Governor. He 
is the son of the late Hugh Meade Alcorn, 
who was State’s attorney of Hartford County 
from 1908 to 1942 and unsuccessful Repub- 
lican candidate for governor in 1934. 

A former college track star, Alcorn is a 
comparative newcomer on the Republican 
National Committee. He has been a mem- 
ber only 4 years, but bis rise has been rapid. 
He was made vice chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the party's 1956 
mational convention. After the convention 
he was made one of the four vice chairmen 
of the national committee under Leonard 
W. Hall, whom hê succeeds. 

An advocate of President Elsenhower’s 
modern republicanism, Alcorn is consid- 
ered close to Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nrxon. He first came to the President's at- 
tention in 1952 when he headed the Con- 
necticut Citizens for Eisenhower Commit- 
tee, and he worked for Mr. Eisenhower's 
nomination in the Republican conyention 
of that year. 

Alcorn was born in Suffield, Conn., and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1930. 
He received his law degree from Yale Law 
School in 1933. He has been a member of 
the firm of Alcorn, Bakewell and Alcorn, of 
Hartford, since 1933. 

He served under his father as an assist- 
ant State’s attorney of Hartford County 
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from 1935 until 1942, and between 1942 and 
1948 was State's attorney. 
He was elected to the Connecticut House 


of Representatives in 1937, became Repub- 


lican floor leader in 1939 and speaker in 
1941. He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1940p 1948, and 1952 _ 
and at last year's convention was assistant 
chairman of arrangements. n 

Alcorn is a director of the First National 
Bank of Suffield, the Seymour Manufactur- 
ing Cò. and the American Refractories and 
Crucible Corp. His first wife died and he 
remarried 2 years ago. He has a daughter, 
Janet, by his first marriage. 


Let’s Not Overreach Ourselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLV4NIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 17, 
1957, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune 
is a timely reminder of the significance 
of the President’s budget and the neces- 
sity of realizing that the admoni- 
tion Let's Not Overreach Ourselves, is 
worthy of being given serious considera- 
tion. This editorial is typical of the 
down-to-earth thinking of Mr. Robert 
Boyer, editor of the Altoona (Pa.) Trib- 
une, which has earned him the respect 
and appreciation of the readers of one 
of the Nation’s oldest daily newspapers— 
the Altoona Tribune. 

LET'S Nor OverrescH OURSELVES 


The biggest budget in peacetime history 
was presented to the Congress Wednesday 
by President Eisenhower. It is with mixed 
feelings, however, that many note that, huge 
as the planned expenditures are, it is the 
President's expectation to keep them within 
income. y 

One of the great difficulties with fhese 
steadily increasing budgets is the fact that 
while all deplore their size, none can find an 
adequate means of reducing them. 

Mr. Eisenhower's tremendous budget of 
nearly $72 billion is designed, he says, “to 
deter, and, if need be, to defeat aggression.” 

Thus, all big budgets are justified. 

As usual, news stories relaying comments 
of Senators and Congressmen shed little 
light on the subject. The Republicans uni- 
versally praise the President's figures, and 
the Democrats pretty generally criticize 
them. 

Only fsom a member of the President's 
Official family comes real and lucid criticism, 
and even it is aimed more generally at cir- 
cumstances, rather than at the budget Itself. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, does, 
however, speak up. And, it is heartening to 
observe that Mr. Humphrey appears to be 
thinking in what we should say is the right 
direction. His outspoken comment war- 
rants the high opinion the President is said 
to haye of him. l 

And, his comment Wednesday was exceed-' 
ingly blunt. Said Mr. Humphrey, “We shall 
have a depression that will make your hair 
curl” unless the Federal Government cuts 
its spending. q 
This very vital business of inflation seems! 
to be a subject we just don't want to talk! 
much about; and it is quite evident that we! 
do not know quite what to do to control it. 

We have certain ideas. Some bankers and 
some economists are quite sure they have’ 
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the answers. Unhappily, most of the solu- 
tions so far which work out perfectly on 
Paper, refuse to work at all in practice. 

And it is this very fear of failure of eco- 
nomic policies in practice which deters many 
leaders in business, industry, and Govern- 
ment from tampering with the subject at all. 

The consequences of failure of national 
economic experiments can be disastrous. 

Mr. Humphrey told reporters Wednesday 
he would be glad if Congress can cut Mr. 
Eisenhower's budget. Such a statement re- 
quires more courage than most Government 
Officials. show on such matters. 

But, he also indicated that he did not him- 
gelt know just how it could be cut, since 
there was no division within the adminis- 
tration on the need of such a large sum as 
$71,800,000,000. 

Mr. Humphrey made a very significant 
statement when he said, “The rising trend of 
Federal budgets should promptly be stopped. 
If we don't begin taking less out of this econ- 
omy, I predict we will have a depression that 
will make your hair curl.” 

And he added, he would resign at once if 
the President ordered deficit financing to 
Meet any economic emergency, even though 

. Eisenhower has said that is what he 
Would do if necessary. 

Some economists have been warning 
&gainst increasing consumer credit, while 
Some voices in business have been crying 
Out against tight money and hard-to-get 
credit. 

Generally, it would seem that the tight 
Money situation is putting the squeeze on 
business and industry, but, perhaps, only to 
the extent of preventing questionable ex- 
Pansion and unwise extension of present 
Tacilities, 

On the other hand, the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank in a statement says consum- 
ers are likely to have available all the credit 
they will want this year. 

But, Government. spending is a different 
Matter. Such vast incomprehensible sums 
as $72 billion must have their effect upon 
the economy. 

And, there is little comfort for us in the 
realization that instead of edging back from 
international commitments and obligations, 
We are taking more on. 

Britain is retrenching, cutting back armed 
forces, likely to withdraw all financial aid to 
Jordan, pulling out of the Middle East. There 
is every likelihood that we shall replace her, 
at far greater monetary cost. We are grad- 
ually assuming not only many of the obli- 
fations of what once was the British Empire, 
but we are putting ourselves, or being put, 
in the position of shouldering even more, in 
Asia, Africa, and West Europe. 

Our leaders shall have to take very great 
Care indeed that, as Mr. Humphrey warns, 
We do not take more out of our national 
economy than it has in it. We shall have 
to use great care because unléss we do, we 
May not know that we have overreached 
Ourselves until too late. 


The Modern Agricultural Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include a speech by Mr. Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
made before the annual meeting of the 
Texas Agricultural Workers Association. 
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Because this presents some of the new 
developments as well as new problems in 
the field of agriculture, I thought it 
would be interesting to my colleagues: 
THE MODERN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


-A scientific explosion is occurring in our 
midst. American agriculture is an industry 
in the very middle of a far-reaching scientific 
and technological revolution. 

Changes which have occurred in agricul- 
tural production and marketing during the 
past 10 years have been phenomenal Still 
greater changes lie ahead. 

The advances we will experience in the 
next decade will be unparalleled in American 
agriculture. It will be the decade of the 
most far reaching change in our entire his- 
tory. 

This is the day of science and technology 
in agriculture, It is a thrilling time to be 
permitted to live in this great land we call 
America, Yours is a wonderful opportunity 
to occupy a front row seat for the scientific 
advances occurring in our land-grant col- 
leges and universities, in our research foun- 
dations, and in our agricultural organiza- 
tions. 

The geographic frontier in America is gone. 
No longer can a young man “go West" and 
stake out his claim. The modern frontier in 
Texas is of the mind—not of geography. 
Fortunately, this new scientific frontier has 
no effective limit. It is limited only by the 
mind and imagination of man. Its horizons 
are vertical, not horizontal. 

Organized and imaginative research, cou- 
pled with a progressive educational program, 
is the vehicle which will push the scientific 
frontier beyond limits we scarcely dare dream 
of today. It is to this noble purpose that 
you who sit before me dedicate your energies. 

We talk a lot in America about horsepower. 
However, our greatest national resource to- 
day is brainpower. This complex scientific 
and social environment in which we live 
demands increasingly competent men and 
women to manage it effectively. Our far- 
flung system of land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, among which Texas A. and M, Col- 
lege is outstanding, can and will play a vital 
role in developing the brainpower of young 
America in such a way that the generation 
ahead can enjoy fully the technological and 
social developments which await us. Not to 
train to its highest capacity the brainpower 
of our young men and women in America is 
just as wasteful of one of our great natural 
resources as not to exploit a new pit of tron 
ore, a new bed of uranium, or our fertile 
fields. 


‘WE NOW FEED OURSELVES ON SCIENCE 


American agriculture is now feeding our 
growing population on sicence and technol- 
ogy. Today the average farmworker in the 
United States produces enough food and fiber 
for himself and 19 others. A generation ago, 
in 1930, he produced enough for himself and 
only nine others. A century previously, in 
1830, 1 farmworker produced enough for 
himself and 3 others. 

The production side of agriculture has 
been almost completely transformed since 
the turn of the century. The most signifi- 
cant changes have come in the last quarter 
century. The changes that have taken 
place in the farm home and in the rural 
community have blurred the distinctions be- 
tween urban and rural culture. 

Technological changes have resulted in 
startling increases in output per acre, per 
animal, and in total farm output. The phys- 
ical volume of output of United States farm 
products in 1956 was about 50 percent above 
a quarter of a century ago. Crop produc- 
tion per acre has gone up a third. Livestock 
production per animal unit of breeding stock 
‘was more than a fourth above the 1930-33 
period. The output was produced 


with about a third fewer farm workers. This - 


means that the output per worker in 1956 
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was more than double that of the 1930-33 
period. i 

Gross income per worker increased even 
more. Realized gross farm income per farm 
worker increased from $914 in 1930 to $4,017 
in 1955, for the country as a whole. Large 
increases in income have occurred on most 
types of farms. ‘The increase in gross in- 
come per worker from 1930 to 1953-55 was 
about 2% times on cattle ranches in the 
Northern Plains, over 3 times on dairy farms 
in the Northeast, and more than 4 times 
on cash-grain Corn Belt and Black Prairie 
cotton farms. 

This increase In gross receipts is not all 
net gain, There has been considerable in- 
crease in cash operating expenses and in 
investment capital requirements. However, 
the truly significant fact is that the real net 
income per farm worker is about double the 
level of 1929. 

Total capital invested per farm worker in 
the United States is now more than 3 times 
the amount invested in 1930. The average 
farm worker currently has nearly $16,000 of 
capital associated with him in production 
as compared with less than $5,000 in 1930. 
On many commercial family farms this figure 
runs up to $50,000 or higher. 

The commercial family operated farm to- 
day is big business compared with the rela- 
tively self-sufficing farm of yesterday, which 
is still found in some areas of the United 
States. Investments on many types of com- 
mercial family operated farms now average 
$50,000 or more. Commercial family oper- 
ated cash-grain farms in the Corn Belt, for 
example, average $60,000. The winter-wheat 
farms in the southern plains average $55,000. 
Dairy farms in the Northeast have somewhat 
smaller investments, averaging about $16,000. 
Cotton farms in the black prairie average 
only about $13,000. 

THE FAMILY FARM IS LARGER AND STRONGER 


With the increase in mechanization, there 
has been a pronounced trend toward fewer 
farms and also larger farms operated on & 
full-time basis by farm families. The ex- 
panding opportunities for nonfarm employ- 
ment found in our growing economy has 
helped facilitate these changes, 

In the fall of 1954, the census count of 
farms showed a total of about 4.8 million. 
About two-thirds of these were commercial 
farms in that they provided the major source 
of employment and income for the farm fam- 
ily. The remaining third were mainly part- 
time, or residential farms, with enough farm- 
ing carried on to count them as farms in 
accordance with the census definition. 

Total acreage per commercial farm in- 
creased from 220 acres in 1939 to 336 acres in 
1954. This is an increase of 41 percent in 
15 years. As farmers have acquired tractors 
and new machines and made other invest- 
ments, they find that they have the poten- 
tial to handle larger acreages of land with 
the same family labor supply. Operators of 
commercial family operated dairy farms in 
the Northeast are now milking nearly 40 per- 
cent more cows than in 1930 with about half 
as much hired help and 8 to 10 percent less 
family labor. Operators of commercial win- 
ter-wheat farms are handling nearly a third 
more land with about the same family labor 
but with a fourth to a fifth as much hired 
labor as in the early 1930's. Numbers of 
large-scale farms have actually decreased at 
about the same rate as numbers of all com- 
mercial farms during the past 25 years. 
These operations comprise only 4 percent of 
all commercial farms and only about 3 per- 
cent of all farms. 

* Much public discussion has recentiy been 
directed toward the decrease in the number 
of farms and the tendency toward increased 
size of commercial farms. Interest is focused 
on the family farm and its chances for sur- 
vival in an increasingly mechanized and com- 
plex agriculture. The fear is that if the fam- 
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ily farm cannot survive we will lose some of 
the cultural values associated with rural life. 

We must, of course, always be concerned 
about the family farm. But the plain fact 
is that the family farm in American agricul- 
ture is not losing ground. The position of 
the family farm in our economy has actually 
strengthened in recent years. 

We are all familiar with the unprecedented 
increase in the productive capacity of a given 
labor force on our farms. Under these condi- 
tions, growth in farm size is a normal, 
healthy, and inevitable development. To 
prevent this growth, elther directly or indi- 
rectly, would be to deny the farm family the 
right to make a decent living on the family 
farm. This would indeed be the end result 
of some politically inspired farm programs 
designed to maintain a large number of less 
than economic-sized family farms. 

Here in America we have a solid founda- 
tion of family farming, and it is being well 
maintained and strengthened. Family farms 
control approximately the same proportion of 
the total acreage in farms as in 1940, and 
produced last year about the same share— 
roughly two-thirds—of the total agricultural 
output. Family operated farms comprise 
about 97 percent of all farms in the United 
States. 

The family farm of today is much larger 
than the family farm of 25 or even 15 years 


ago. It is larger in terms of acreage farmed 
and also in terms of market sales, But it is 
still a family farm. 


Science and mechanization have enabled 
the family farm to become a more efficient, 
up-to-date business operation that is capable 
of keeping abreast of the scientific advances 
in production practices. As a result, the 
family farm is able to provide the farm fam- 
ily with the ever-increasing level of living all 
of our farm people desire and deserve, 


uv THE “COUNTRY HICK” HAS DISAPPEARED 

Scientific research in agriculture has 
changed farming from a “way of life” to a 
“way of making a living.” The “country 
hick” of a generation or two ago has almost 
completely disappeared from the American 
scene. 

The city limit sign which appears at the 
edge of your county seat town no longer 
means the same as it did a generation ago. 
It is now just a tax boundary. It is no longer 
a cultural boundary, a recreational boundary, 
an educational boundary, a social boundary, 
or an economic boundary. It’s Just a legal 
dividing line. 

The same kind of people live on one side 
of that city limit sign as on the other. They 
have increasingly the same types of ambi- 
tions, similar cultural, social, and economic 
opportunities, comparable ways of living, and 
even similar disappointments and frustra- 
tions. This development Is all for the good. 
It has been associated with a lowering of 
the drudgery of farm life. Living conven- 
iences of the city have been taken to the 
country. Mechanization and electrification 
bring shorter hours on the farm than a gen- 
eration ago, with opportunity for higher eco- 
nomic rewards for the effiient farmer than 
existed a generation ago. 

Increasingly, farm children attend con- 
sOlidated schools where they receive an edu- 
cation more typical of urban schools. They 
haye social contacts with non-farm children 
to a degree unheard of among students in 
a small country school. 

Some observers have expressed the opinion 
that one paved highway is worth a hundred 
teachers in its urbanizing influence on the 
lives of farmers. With a car or pickup truck 
and a good road, the farm family is not 
limited to the nearest village for shopping, 
recreation, personal services, or churches. 

The effect of this enhanced mobility is as 
great on the small rural town as it is on the 
farm family. There are literally thousands 
of rural villages in the Nation that are 
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Josing population or barely holding their 
own as business becomes concentrated in 
larger centers. In Texas alone about 100 in- 
corporated towns of less than 1,000 people 
lost population between 1940 and 1950. In 
some sections of the country where the type 
of farming permits, a growing number of 
farmers no longer live on the farm, but com- 
mute to work from town by automobile 
much as any factory worker might. This 
trend is most pronounced among the largest 
commercial operators. 

The heavy decline in the farm population, 
as farms have become larger and fewer, and 
the declines in many rural towns have 
created many social and economic problems 
for rural areas. Per capita expenses for 
schools, roads, fire protection, and other 
services have risen greatly. Many rural 
churches have closed or do not have suf- 
ficient membership to provide a full program. 
Frequently the majority of the children 
reared and educated in the community must 
leave and spend their productive years else- 
where, for job opportunities at home are 
fewer than the number of persons seeking 
work, 

OFF-FARM WORK IS INCREASING 

Concurrently, a growing number of farm 
operators and their family members are en- 
gaging in nonfarm work where it is avall- 
able. Many others would do so íf they could 
get work. The last census of agriculture 
showed a fourth of all farmers having 100 
days or more of nonfarm work, while a ma- 
jority of all farm women who work are now 
in nonagricultural industries. The trend is 
made possible and further stimulated by 
the increasing dispersal of new industrial 
plants into the open country or into small 
cities within commuting distance of farmers. 
Thus, in contrast to the rural areas men- 
tioned earlier where total population is in 
decline, there are other areas where the 
farmer now finds himself outnumbered by 
industrial workers or tradesmen, or by former 
farmers whose principal dependence is now 
on cash and whose social and political 
outlook may have changed accordingly. It 
is often not recognized that the rural people 


who do not live on farms outnumber those 


who do by a 5-to-3 ratio, 

Out of this rural Industrialization and 
extended commuting radius to cities may 
come a much greater degree of integration 
and cohesion between agricultural and non- 
agricultural society. But it would be idle 
to think that the process is occurring with- 
out problems or friction. Farmers in this 
type of area complain that the price of farm- 
land no longer bears much relation to the 
fertility of the soil but more commonly is 
dependent on the quality of the farmhouse. 
Oldtimers and newcomers differ on the na- 
ture and extent of community services that 
are necessary, with the nonfarm workers al- 
most inevitably wanting more than the area 
has previously furnished. A rise in property- 
tax rates is almost axiomatic where subur- 
banization of rural districts takes place. 
Water and sewage problems frequently be- 
come complex, and local ordinances and 
zoning regulations seem inevitably to be 
lacking until after serious community prob- 
lems have arisen. 

But for better or for worse, the trends to- 
ward fewer farms, larger farms, more heavily 
capitalized farms, more urban orlented farm 
living, more industrialization of rural areas, 
and a greater intrusion of nonfarm residents 
into farming areas are going to be with us 
for many years to come, 

LET'S DREAM A LITTLE 


The most constant thing about our s0- 
ciety is change. Ours is a dynamic economy, 

This is especially true of American agri- 
culture. It must also be true of our agri- 
cultural colleges and of our agricultural pro- 
grams. 
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Those who administer our colleges and our 
programs must constantly ask themselves, 
“Am I changing and is my organization 
changing so as to make a maximum contri- 
bution to the changing environment in which 
I and my organization must operate? Or 
do I cling to an obsolete set of standards, 
worn out methods of doing business, an anti- 
quated model of operation?” 

These are days when research and educa- 
tional leaders need greater vision than ever 
before, They need to spend more time in 
constructive dreaming than many of us have 
time to do. 

Never before in history has the future been 
so near to us as now. Research and educa- 
tion are shortening the time span of prog- 
ress. We shall occupy ringside seats in sci- 
entific and technological developments dur- 
ing the next 10 years equivalent to changes 
which our fathers took a generation to ac- 
complish, 

This prospect was pretty well summed up 
a while back by a Washington tax! driver. 
As he drove down Pennsylvania Avenue his 
passenger read aloud the inscription on the 
face of the National Archives Bullding: 
“What is past is prologue.” He inquired of 
the cabdriver what that meant. Back came 
the reply: “That means, you ain't seen noth- 
ing yet.” 

So it will be with your work and mine in 
the next decade. 

The forces of innovation now in motion 
promise accelerated increases in crop and 
livestock ylelds. As diseases and pests come 
under more complete control, as applied 
genetics and improved fertilizers and feeds 
increase production an acre and per animal, 
as future mechanical devices are put into use, 
the output per man in agriculture will con- 
tinue to expand rapidly. 

In livestock we appear to be on the verge 
of a period of unusual development as new 
discoveries in breeding and nutrition make 


“possible increases in efficiency not thought 


possible before. 

Radioisotopes are playing an important 
role in fundamental research in animal 
metabolism which will contribute to lower 
cost production through improved feeds and 
better management practices, r- 

In the period ahead it will be possible to 
produce a great many quality changes that 
will reduce labor and expense, or fill partic- 
ular needs of consumers more adequately. 

About 70 percent of all crop acreage in 
1954 was planted to varieties not even in 
existence on a commercial scale 20 years 
earlier. We may expect this process to ac- 
celerate as atomic energy radiation is used 
to speed up the rate of occurrence of muta- 
tions. 

Today we cultivate only a portion—a little 
more than 1 percent—of the 15,000 plant 
species that are native to this country. In 
the world at large there are some 250,000 
species. Most of the cultivated species were 
selected in the dim time before recorded his- 
tory. But once in a while we find something 
in this vast biological storehouse that can 
be put to new use. Sometimes, like the soy- 
bean, it is known elsewhere. Sometimes it 
is Httle known—an almost, but not quite, 
profitable crop that a twist of fate or shift 
in genetic makeup will push over the bound- 
ary into the profitable area. It is the in- 
formed mind, the not being blind to seem- 
ingly unimportant things, that pays off on 
the long chance in this area. 

With livestock it is possible to improve 
and modify such qualities as tenderness, 
flavor, wool, feather color, and many others 
to the advantage of the farmer and the con- 
sumer. More of this will take place. The 
commercial broiler is a prototype of the 
kind of process that may occur. New syn- 
thetic amino acids, hormones, antibiotics, 
and other growth stimulants or aids are 
coming along. 
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All of these developments point to the 
need for closer cooperation between farmers, 
agricultural businesses serving farmers, edu- 
Cational, and research people. As greater 
Specialization develops, need for some plan- 
ning is necessary to avoid unbalance and 
Potential surpluses. Wise p will em- 
phasize choices in the direction of quality 
improvements that will produce a more di- 
Versified array of farm products. 

Technological changes of the kind and ra- 
Pidity we envision here can only mean an 
accelerated Tate of social and economic ad- 
justment in our rural communities. This 
will be neither easy nor painiess. The best 
leadership among you will be challenged to 
guide these adjustments along constructive 
and beneficial pathways. 

Some who worship at the shrine of status 
Quo will seek to thwart adjustments which 
are inevitable In a dynamic and growing so- 
ciety, They will impede progress, and some- 
times make the adjustment more painful 
when it does Become inevitable. 

Others, with limited vision, will follow the 
adjustments blindly. They will neither help 
nor hinder. 

I am confident that the leaders of Texas 
agriculture will have the breadth of imagina- 
tion and the clarity of vision to direct our 
Modern agricultural revolution down the 
pathway of a progressive, prosperous, and 
Tree agriculture in a growing, dynamic, and 
free America. 


The Council for Basic Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


‘Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, because of 
My interest in the education of our youth 
and the interest of my colleagues in this 
matter, I commend the following article 
from the January 18, 1957, edition of 
U. S. A. to your attention. The author 
of this «rticle, Mr. Richard Whalen, re- 
Sides in my congressional district. He is 
a sound thinker, and I am sure that you 
will hear more from him in the future: 

THE COUNCIL FOR Basic EDUCATION 


Spurred by growing public protests at the 
alarming proportion of semi-illiterates pro- 
duced in our Nation’s schools, a group of 
leading scholars and educators have at last 
organized a sound and sincere opposition to 
the entrenched educationist bureaucracy 
Sponsoring progressive education. 

The Council for Basic Education, 208 Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., invites in- 
terested persons to join in its efforts to offer 
to all the children of all the people of the 
_ United States not merely an opportunity to 

attend school, but also the privilege of re- 
ceiving there the soundest education that 
is afforded anyplace in the world. 

A generation of American public school- 
children has been intellectually handicapped 
by progressive education. Now the Council 
for Basic Education wishes to eliminate cant 
from educational theory and folly from 
educational practice. 

INTRINSIC ABILITY 

The Council for Basic Education was in- 
corporated last July as a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization with initial support for 
3 years of operation. It was established in 
the belief that the purpose of education is 
the harmonious development of the mind, 
the will, and the conscience of each individ- 
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ual so that he may use to the full his in- 
trinsic powers and shoulder the responsibil- 
ities of good citizenship. 

Compared with the jargon in statements 
issued by progressive educationists, the lan- 
guage of the council's statement is refresh- 
ingly simple. It affirms the American ideal 
of individual freedom. 

In the 1930's, George S. Counts, Jesse Néw- 
lon, Harold Rugg, William Heard Kilpatrick, 
and other leading educational ideologs 
viewed the child extrinsically as they sounded 
their call for social reconstruction. They 
sought to inculcate in the child group con- 
sciousness and to furnish him or her with 
specific social attitudes. These economic 
determinists scoffed at the notion of free 
will; they discarded the idea of individual 
conscience as an outmoded belief. 

Convinced of the impending doom of eco- 
nomic and political individualism, these self- 
styled progressives scrapped the traditional 
educational theories founded on intellectual 
discipline and replaced them with a politi- 
cally oriented theory based on a social foun- 
dation for the student. The progressives 
hoped to build a collectivist society on this 
foundation. 

Under the watchful eye of the top echelon 
progressive—John Dewey, the pseudoscien-~ 
tific prophet of flexible truth—many teach- 
ers: went forth into the educational system 
to carry out an assigned progressive role. 
John Dewey wrote: “The teacher is the social 
servant set apart for the maintenance of 
the proper social order and the securing of 
the right social growth.” 

And who, in Dewey's opinion, should de- 


‘termine what is proper and right? 


The progressive educationists. 

In 1950, three modern Deweyites—B. 
Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. 
Harlan Shores—clearly defined what they be- 
lieve to be the function of the teacher as a 
social servant. They wrote: 

“In a transition period, the teacher must 
recognize that many of his pupils possess er- 
roneous and outdated learnings based on 
traditional beliefs and practices which are 
no longer compatible with contemporary so- 
cial thought or modern social conditions. 
Hence, the teacher must often help pupils 
to overcome miseducation and teach them 
to recognize beliefs and ways of behaving 
commensurate with present social circum- 
stances.” “ = 

All real friends of American public educa- 
tion should rally to the support of the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education. The Ideal of modern 
education is not the ignoble “problem soly- 
ing” set forth by backward-looking progres- 
sives, it is—as the council has so well 
stated—"the harmonious development of the 
mind, the will, and the conscience of each 
individual” so that he or she may actively 
pursue liberty and happiness, and actively 
maintain and defend our American way of 
life. 

In the foregoing statement, it is clear that 
the authors believe it is a teacher's duty 
to purge the students’ minds of “outdated 
learnings based on traditional beliefs” since 
these traditional beliefs are incompatible 
with “contemporary social thought.” 

Whose social thought? 

Why, that of the progressive educationists. 

Every serious and decent adult believes 
that children should be taught moral values 
and propriety with respect for “the mind, 
the will, and the conscience of each individ- 
ual.” By its very nature, this task of in- 
struction can best be accomplished in the 
home or at the child’s place of religious 
worship. The realization of the child's in- 
trinsic potentialities requires a great deal 
more than merely the extrinsic imposition 
of the truth currently favored by the prag- 
matic pedagogues of social engineering. 

In the years of Deweylite social engineer- 
ing, most standards of instruction and 
achievement in our public schools rapidly 
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declined. A perfect spelling paper became 
a symbol of the outdated tradition of mem- 
ory techniques; a correct set of arithmetic 
examples in neat columns and bearing the 
mark “100” became the symbol of the out- 
dated tradition of competition. Today, in- 
dignant mothers and fathers—whose chil- 
dren proudly exhibit sloppy incorrect school 
work marked “A” for effort—assail progres- 
sive education, demanding to know why 
Johnny can’t read, why Mary can’t spell, why 
Tommy can't add, divide, and subtract. 

Johnny can't read because, in one way or 
another, he has been denied the opportunity 
to learn to read properly. The basic intel- 
lectual disciplines—English, mathematics, 
science, history, and foreign languages— 
have been crowded into a narrow corner of 
the school curriculum. In the forefront is 
social education which stresses functional 
learning and learning for democratic living. 
Courses on how to discuss controversial 
issues and how to select a family dentist and 
how to settle family disputes have taken 
precedence over outdated traditional book 
learning. 

Am I too harsh on progressive education? 
Am I an enemy of the public schools? In 
other words, am I distorting the aims of the 
educationists? 

Listen to what they themselves have to 
say about their aims: In 1951, A. H. Lauch- 
ner, principal of a Junior high school, pub- 
licly advocated cessation of attempts to 
teach everyone to read. In an article How 
Can the Junior High School Curriculum Be 
Improved? which appeared in the official 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, yolume 35, No. 
177, page 299, March 1951, Mr. Lauchner 
wrote: 

“When we come to the realization that not 
every child has to read, figure, write, and 
spell * * * that many of them either cannot 
or will not master these chores * * * then 
we shall be on the road to improving the 
junior-high-school curriculum. * * * We 
shall someday accept the thought that it is 
just as illogical to assume that every boy 
must be able to read as it is that each one 
must be able to perform on the violin, that 
it is no more reasonable to require that each 
girl shall spell well than it is that each shall 
bake a good cherry pie. * * è If and when 
we are. able to cohvince a few folks that 
mastery of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
is not the one road to happy, successful liv- 
ing, the next step is to cut down the amount 
of time and attention devoted to those areas 
in general junior-high-school courses.” 

I grant that “not every child” can learn 
to read and write and spell and do arithmetic. 
Unfortunately, there are mentally retarded 
or ill children who belong in special institu- 
tions for thé abnormal and handicapped. 

But what is a normal child doing in a 
Junior high school who cannot learn to read, 
write, spell, and figure? How did that nor- 
mal child “progress” as far as junior high 
school? 

TEN LITTLE FINGERS 

Today, many school administrators placidly 
accept the “fact” that 20 percent of their 
students will be “substandard” in reading. 
Similar percentages of failure are recorded 
in mathematics. In an article entitled 
“Why Jobnny Can't Add,” which appeared 
in Parade, October 7, 1956, Ed Kiester quotes 
a bold school administrator as saying: “If 
it makes them feel secure to count on their 
fingers, they should by all means be per- 
mitted to count on their fingers.” 

Can America hope to keep pace with the 
Soviet Union in the field of nuclear scientific 
development if we can produce only finger- 
counting mathematicians? In the field of 
the humanities, can we preserve our cultural 
heritage and the fine arts if we continue to 
turn out diploma-certified Iliterates? 
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EDUCATIONAL RESCUE SQUAD 


There is a ray of hope lighting the dark 
situation. The organization of the Council 
for Basic Education is a good omen. Led by 
Arthur Bestor, professor of history at the 
University of Illinois, the council includes 
among its charter members such well-known 
scholars as Bernard Iddings Bell, Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, Paxton Blair, Howard Mumford 
Jones, Joseph Wood Krutch, Allan Nevins, 
Mortimer Smith, Mark Van Doren, and many 
others. The smug mentors of the National 
Education Association—longtime propagators 
of progressive miseducation—have now met 
their match. To brand the scholarly mem- 
bers of the council as enemies of the public 
schools—as the NEA has done to other critics 
of the prevailing collectivist orthodoxy— 
would unquestionably backfire against NEA. 
‘The council has taken dead aim at the petti- 
fogging progressives and they can only flee 
or fall under attack from their mental and 
professional superiors. 

In a statement of purpose, the Council 
for Basic Education declares that it proposes 
to initiate and support measures to ensure: 

“That clear standards of actual accom- 
plishment are used to measure each student’s 
progress and to govern promotion to higher 
levels of the educational system; * * * 

“That teachers are thoroughly educated in 
the subjects they teach and in current de- 
velopments therein; * * * 

“That school administrators are encouraged 
and supported in resisting pressures to di- 
vert school time to activities of minor edu- 
cational significance, to curricula overem- 
phasizing social adjustment at the expense 
of intellectual discipline, and to programs 
that call upon the school to assume responsi- 
bilities properly belonging to the home, to 
religious bodies, and to other agencies.” 

All real friends of American public edu- 
cation should rally to the support of the 
Council for Basic Education. 


The Hungarian Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
the letter which I have received from Mr. 
Jerry Davis, a former classmate of mine 
at Morris Harvey College, who is now 
studying on a Fulbright fellowship in 
Vienna. In his letter Mr. Davis gives 
the following graphic account of the 
Hungarian refugees: 

AUSTRIA, January 16, 1957. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE BYRD: May I congrat- 
ulate you on your reelection and wish you 
the best of success in the 2 years to come? 
May I also presume to discuss with you 
something that has been constantly in my 
attention in recent months? You will re- 
member me as & constituent and as a class- 
mate at Morris Harvey. Since the Morris 
Harvey days I have spent 4 years as a gradu- 
ate student at Vanderbilt University and am 
now studying on a Fulbright fellowship in 
Vienna. 

Vienna is traditionally a gay and musical 
city, but this year the gray clouds of winter 
brought with them the black tragedy of a 
165,000 beaten and confused Hungarian ref- 
ugees, Let me tell you about what I have 
seen, 

As I sée it, the bloody Hungarian revolu- 
tion has taught the world many things. It 
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has made us reevaluate the great Russian 
Empire. It has shown us that many of the 
hundreds of Russian and satellite divisions 
are not to be depended upon by Moscow. 
It has shown us that even a people with no 


great tradition of freedom can take just so_ 


much oppression. It has shown the world 
the brutal measures which the Russians will 
take to preserve their Communist imperial- 
ism. We suspected these things. Now we 
know. In Italy and the rest of the world 
the Communists themselves have been em- 
barrassed and divided. Anti-Communist 
sentiment even in the Soviet Union has be- 
come more vocal. 

The fighting, the general strike, and the 
brutal suppression which followed made 
Hungary a desert and its people became no- 
mads. Thousands upon thousands of refu- 
gees poured across the Austrian-Hungarian 
border, 40 miles from Vienna, These won- 
derful Austrian people took them in and 
helped them to regain peace and freedom in 
which to think about a new life. Many ref- 
ugees were put in hastily improvised camps 
and given food, clothing, and shelter. Oth- 
ers live in the very homes of the Austrians, 

I have seen the Hungarians, thousands of 
them. For the past month I have been work- 
ing in a soup kitchen sponsored by the United 
States escape program. Every day we give 
free food to two to four thousand of them. I 
have seen them in the streets of Vienna, on 
the trolleys where they can show a gray reg- 
istration card for a free ride, in the opera 
where they can stand through a performance 
for about 16 cents. I have talked to many— 
a former actor in the Budapest State The- 
ater, the ski champion of Hungary, both had 
favored positions In the satellite society but 
preferred to leave their land, a friendly man 
with his family; his 67-year-old mother-in- 
law had walked 15 miles to cross the border; 
his wife told me that they would never go 
back. Henceforth they were no longer 
Hungarians. 

Coming from one of the most nationalistic 
people in the world, that is something to 
think about. Another man had once writ- 
ten a travel book about Russia which was too 
truthful. One fellow about my age had 
served 2 years in a concentration camp. An- 
other had been liberated by the revolution- 
aries after having been sentenced to death. 
In the clothing distribution center near the 
squp kitchen a man had a little dog which 
had followed him out of Hungary. He had 
tied the dog to a tree before leaving for 
fear that it would make a noise and bring 
the fatal attention of the Russian border 
guards. Once he was safe in Austria, he dis- 
covered the little escapee trailing silently 
behind him. 

What kind of people are these refugees? 
For the most part they are young and strong. 
The old and the sick seem to have stayed be- 
hind. Before all this, I had the idea that 
the Hungarians were a benighted, dark- 
skinned, and dirty people who produced a few 
audacious heroes to keep the comic-opera 
world busy. I was wrong. It is largely be- 
cause they are clean and healthy that no 
epidemic was brought with them to plague 
already overcrowded Vienna. Except for the 
boots and fur hats and the elothes which are 
generally older than the ones you see Aus- 
trians wear, they look just like anyone else. 
They are warm and friendly people in spite 
of the great burden of the past and the 
future which lives upon them. They are not 
revolutionaries by choice. Most of them are 
not revolutionaries at all. _ 

They no longer belong to Hungary. They 
belong to the world. Austria is too small 
and too poor to absorb them. Other coun- 
tries have taken a fair share of them. The 
United States has not. In my opinion we 
owe these folks a future—a future which we 
can afford to grant. We owe the world a 
proof that our hearts are where our mouths 
and money are, For these reasons, I respect- 
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fully recommend that you support the revi- 

sion of the McCarran-Walter Act which will 

allow the highest possible increase in the 
— immigration quota for Hungarians. If it is 

still in order, I recommend that you support 

the soonest possible consideration of revision 

of the immigration law. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
Jerry Davis. 


Congressman Roosevelt’s Statement on 
House Joint Resolution 117 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
at the request of a number of my col- 
league and by unanimous consent, I am 
extending my remarks to include the 
full text of the statement made by the 
distinguished gentleman from California, 
the Honorable James ROOSEVELT, at the 
public hearings of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs during its considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 117, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. JaMES ROOSEVELT, OF 
CALIFORNIA, ON EISENHOWER DOCTRINE BE- 
FORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


. Mr, Chairman, in coming before you and 
the members of this great committee, I come 
only because of my deep conviction that the 
subject matter of the resolution you are 
considering deeply affects every American 
that we as Congressmen represent. Each of 
us individually will have to report and ex- 
plain our vote on this resolution In its final 
form. It may well be the most important 
vote that any of us will be called to cast in 
this 85th Congress. 

It seemed, therefore, that it was my re- 
sponsibility to raise certain questions before 
this committee and to ask that certain mat- 
ters be clarified, both in the presentation of 
the report of the committee and in explana- 
tion on the ‘floor. 

First, let me repeat what has been said by 
others. Is there here a serious and important 
constitutional question? 

Stripped of its frills, divorced from the 
somewhat tortuous explanations of Secretary 
of State Dulles, this resolution in the form 
requested by President Eisenhower boils 
down to an undated congressional declara- 
tion of war to become effective at a date 
chosen, not by Congress, but by the Presi- 
dent, not against a nation named by Con- 
gress, but one named by the President and 
under circumstances not judged by the Con- 
gress, but judged solely by the President. In 
other words, Congress is being asked to abro- 
gate its constitutional function. To justify 
this serious step, if, indeed, it can be justi- 
fied, there must have been made a clear case 
of great emergency. 

To the contrary, Mr. Dulles, In a state- 
ment before a Joint committee of the other 
body, indicated only a threat of infiltration 
and subversion, rather than overt aggression. 
This threat may very well be, as Secretary 
Dulles said, the gravest we have faced in 10 
years. So far as the American people have 
been told, and so far as this Member of 
Congress has been told, the threat on Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, is no graver than it was last 
October. 

There may be urgency for military action. 
If so, the resolution requested does not even 
itself so indicate, for its language is not the 
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language of a resolution designed to cope 
With an immediate situation. As described 
by the President, we shall use armed forces 
if Soviet Russia, or if a nation dominated 
by Soviet Russia, attacks a nation in the 
Midie East, and if that nation in turn re- 
quests assistance. 

That, to inherit a phrase, is too “iffy.” 

Whatever it is, it is not a forthright dec- 
laration; a declaration suggesting fast, emer- 
gency action. 

If such an emergency should govern us, 
then it is up to the administration either to 
tell us or to act to meet the emergency. 
Neither course has been followed. ; 

History records many instances where 
Presidents have used troops, either to fight 
or to occupy territory, to protect what was 
CoAsidered the vital interest of the United 
States, without first coming to Congress to 
Seek n conditional declaration of war. 

President Truman, who thinks Congress 
should adopt this resolution, did not come 
to Congress and request a resolution when 
the Communists invaded South Korea. Even 
before the United Nations acted, Mr. Truman 
Ordered naval and air units in the area to 
help the South Koreans because he believed 
the vital interests of the United States were 
threatened. 

To carry out that policy. and to meet our 
commitments to the United Nations, Mr. 
Truman came to Congress many times for 
authority and money in connection with the 
rearmament program. 

President Roosevelt issued orders to the 
Navy to “shoot to kill,” and he sent troops to 
Iceland without coming to Congress, because 
he felt such action was necessary to protect 
United States interests in the face of un- 
restricted U-boat warfare in the Atlantic. 

As a result of these and other actions, he 
had to come to Congress for money and au- 
thorizations. Congress generally then rati- 
fled what he had done, although one issue of 
ratification—the draft extension—passéed by 
but one vote. 

The Eisenhower administration itself, a 
few years ago, was thinking of troops 
in Indochina. The President said “no,” but 
had he said “yes” at Denver there was no 
indication he would have come to Congress. 

If we have a serious and emergency threat 
in the Middle East now, or if one develops 
at some later date, the President can, and 
should, act immediately. In the absence of 
Proof of immediate emergency at this time, 
we must assume no urgency is attached to 
this declaration of war. 

Does not the President himself, in the 
very body of his message to us, indicate 
the possibility, and to my mind, the desir- 
ability of maintaining the constitutional 
prerogatives of both the executive and leg- 
islative? The President stated to us, “If, 
contrary to my hope and expectation, a sit- 
uation arose which called for the military 
Application of the policy which I ask the 
Congress to join me in proclaiming, I would, 
of course, maintain hour-by-hour contact 
with the Congress if it were in session. And 
if the Congress were not in session, and 
if the situation had grave implications, I 
would, of course, at once call the Congress 
Into special session.” The words speak for 
themselves. 

And I should Uke to respectfully suggest 
that if this committee has facts to justify 
Such a far-reaching proposal, then it should 
Present these facts to the membership of 
the House—and the American people. 

There are other aspects to the military 
side of the Eisenhower doctrine, quite apart 
from the fundamental question of necessity. 

An important aspect is our ability to ful- 
fill these blanket commitments. If we 
can't—and there is reason to question our 
abiiity—then this becomes nothing but an- 
other gigantic bluff, something we cannot 
aford. If we can afford to add to our 
existing commitments, I think we need more 
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specific information from our military forces 
to satisfy the many questions of responsible 
Congressmen. 

The avowed purpose of the administra- 
tion’s military policy, we have been ‘told, 
is to maintain a force that would not con- 
cern itself with brush fires, but would lay 
back and wait for the big one. 

Now it is suggested that we may have to 
fight a number of brush fires, and presum- 
ably, we are not equipped to do so, unless 
we borrow from the forces earmarked for 
the big one. Have we cut too deeply to 
be able to fight a series of brush fires, or 
will we cut into our forces earmarked for 
the big one, and then leave our homeland 
to the mercy of the enemy? The American 
people are vitally interested and have a great 
stake in the answers to these questions. 

Serious doubts also exist as to the use 
our military aid may be put to in the Mid- 
die East. I wonder whether the nations 
to whom we give such ald will be able to 
use it, and if they can, will they use it to 
repel Communist aggression or to attempt 
to destroy Israel, the one democratic oasis 
in the entire area. If so, we are playing 
directly into the hands of the Communists 
who depend upon the age-old rivalries to 
so weaken the area that it can be added to 
the Kremlin orbit with ease. 

The published and spoken words of Colonel 
Nasser and many other governments, of the 
Middle East, including some of those within 
the orbit of the Baghdad Pact, have repeated- 
ly declared that their primary aim, now and 
always, would be to drive the people of Israel 
into the Mediterranean Sea, I cannot be- 
lieve that the American people would want 
to contribute in the slightest manner to such 
a possible catastrophe. Indeed, I believe 
they realize the importance to our own 
country and to the principles of freedom 
everywhere that Israel shall be protected 
from aggression and encouraged to contrib- 
ute her already proven ability to raise the 
standard of living of all the peoples of the 
Middle East. 

There is ample reason to wonder whether 
the governments of the Middle East can make 
most effective use of modern weapons. 
Egypt had received a number of deliveries of 
arms from the Communists when the Suez 
crisis erupted last fall. We all know how 
easily they were captured by Israeli forces. 
Are we to allow American arms to fall as 
easily to Russian domination? 

If there is ground for doubting the ur- 
gency of the military aspect of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, there is extremely little 
justification for speed on the economic side, 
although, in my opinion, economic aid is 
the greatest tool we have to build a just 
peace, not only in the Middle East but 
throughout the world. 

President Eisenhower has already informed 
us that he will need no additional funds for 
the current fiscal year. For the two subse- 
quent fiscal years he asks for the modest 
sum of $400 million. This can be studied 
later; it can be a part of our regular foreign- 
aid bill. 

But we have been asked now as an emer- 
gency proposition, to grant a blank check 
beyond June 30. Considerable clarification 
is required. We should know where the 
money shall be spent, and in what manner. 
We should be advised what the individual 
nations of the area want and can use. I 
suggest no more than an extension of the 
partnership philosophy into the field of for- 
eign development. 

As of now, we are completely in the dark, 
‘there has been no official indication of how 
this economic assistance is to be used. 

We have had some speculation that we 
shall take over the $35 million payments 
Britain once made to Jordan. There have 
been vague mentions of the Jordan River 
development, and some vague press specula- 
tion about Aswan Dam in Egypt—and our 
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off-again-on-again tactics in connection 
with this project contributed a great deal 
to the current sad state of affairs in the area, 

These might be very wonderful projects. 
Certainly, the barnessing of the Jordan 
probably could make a tremendous impact 
on the economy of the area. However, we 
all agree that it can never go forward until 
the Arab States and Israel settle all their 
main problems. 

Until those problems are settled, there is 
little hope that local interest will jell insofar 
as a Jordan Valley Authority is ‘concerned, 
because more than one nation is involved. 
We in the West are more than familiar with 
the age-old struggle for the waterhole. In 
Southern California we have recently lost a 
struggle where water was the central issue, 
and we can appreciate the forces that make 
it so difficult for two areas to reach agree- 
ment on division of the benefits. - 

It has been suggested that. Congress has 
no alternative but to go along with the 
President. We do have an alternative. We 
can—and I think we should—go to the 
United Nations and encourage the formation 
of an adequate security force to handle overt 
aggression anywhere in the world, and spe- 
cifically Communist aggression in the Middle 
East. A congressional expression of opinion 
might be of tremendous value in promoting 
such a force, 

Once such a force is established we should 
support it, and provide some of the man- 
power. One of the weaknesses of the United 
Nations intervention in Suez was that the 
Secretary General raised an army without 
help from us, and in his dealings with 
Nasser the Egyptians acted in the light of a 
promise by President Eisenhower that our 
troops would not be involved. Yet today it 
is suggested we go it alone. ; 

At the same time we should encourage 
the various United Nations programs—those 
in existence as well as proposed—for eco- 
nomic deyelopment. Our aid should and 
must be worked out as part of a joint United 


, Nations program even though we administer 


it ourselves. 

Neither the additional drive we would 
then develop through the United Nations, 
nor our own participation, should infringe 
upon our right to make our own foreign 
policy, nor to deploy our military forces 
where national interests require them. But 
to the greatest extent we should use the 
United Nations to\help us carry out our own 
policy. 

Now if United Nations security forces are 
inadequate to halt aggression, there is no 
reason why the United States should not fill 
the gap in the Middle East or any other area 
vital to us. But with our full cooperation 
we increase the chances for the success of 
a United Nations Security Force. 

Similarly in the case of economic devel- 
opment. If assistance is not forthcoming 
from the United Nations—or if it is blocked 
by the Soviet group—then the world shall 
know where responsibility lies. We can 
stand ready to fill that gap also, 

I insist we need a reaffirmation of the posi- 
tion Congress has held traditionally. The 
President makes foreign policy. The Con- 
gress implements that policy. If we dis- 
agree, we do not implement. We can and 
should resolve, we should not—and I hope 
not—legislate in the feld our Constitution 
says belongs to the responsibility of the 
President. 

A decade ago the foreign policy of this 
country took an affirmative course in oppos- 
ing Communist expansion, either by mili- 
tary n or by political and economic 
infiltration. In fact, the very area of our 
concern now—the Middle East—was a major 
factor in acceptance of the Truman doctrine, 
and its implementation by voting assistance 
to Greece and Turkey, 
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President Truman, by his deeds in Korea, 
proclaimed that United States policy includ- 
ed armed intervention if necessary to halt 
Communist ion. Congress imple- 
mented that decision time after time. 

This is a new Congress. An expression, 
reaffirming the traditional position of pre< 
vious Congresses and previous Presidents may 
be of value. The need for such an expression 
indicates that our traditional opposition to 
Communist expansion and aggression has 
been weakened in the most recent past. In 
fact, it points up the inherent weakness of 
a policy of drifting and dreaming. 

If such a declaration by the Congress Is 
needed to let the world know that this time 
the administration means it, it should not 
be in a form so broad, so endless, nor so 
servile as the President has requested. It 
should be stated in the time-tested fashion 
of American policy. Its force will he as 
strongly detetrent to irresponsible Soviet 
Russian action and it will encourage, not 
discourage, those new partners we so ear- 
nestly seek in the fight for freedom if they 
are sincere and trustworthy. 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not excreding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of-the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U, S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the pubiica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof, 

(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recoxp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
mornin 


g: 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
Possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six setsof proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and procced with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

%. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecOrp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at thé expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConoressionaL Recoxrp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
tame shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
tule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excéss of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
tatures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual h , Shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Ofictal Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall Indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
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Address by Hon. Edwin C. Johnson on 
Retiring as Governor of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
& farewell address delivered by our for- 
Mer colleague, the Hon. Edwin C. 
Johnson, to the Colorado General As- 
Sembly, upon the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the office of governor. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President of the senate, Mr. Speaker 
of the house, members of the 4lst general 
assembly, and my dear friends, this stately 
Old chamber seems almost sacred to me, and 
this assemblage is what I would want for the 
Purpose I-have in mind, For in this very 
chamber facing the West, which I face too, I 
have been the recipient of numerous honors, 
S0ul-tingling thrills, and happy experiences. 
Right here within these four walls, my po- 
litical career began 34 years ago today, and 
here I have come to say goodby. 

I hope you forgive my mixed emotions 

y. My heart is full of gratitude for 
Many, many things, and yet, my selfish na- 
ture rebels against God's decree which causes 
the leaves to fall, the green grasses to turn 
brown with winter's icy chills, and old men 
to step aside. But God made no mistake. 
These changes are the price of progress. 

After all, a political career which has 
Spanned the world’s greatest political, eco- 
nomic, and scientific upheaval, is a gift from 
the Gods. I have witnessed the traditions of 
the centuries and the well-stabilized 
dures of the ages, torn, shattered, and 
Upturned by more wholesome concepts. The 
longing for freedom and the determination 
to achieve it has taken on a new brilliance 
in the world and in these series of revolu- 
tions, humanity has climbed to new heights, 
of dignity. 

I am not inferring that everything or even 
anything is finished, or that younger men 
entering politics today face lesser oppor- 
tunities and lesser challenges. Exactly the 
Opposite is true. Progress creates greater 
needs always. Never in all history have 
man's spirits been so uneasy; never has there 
been such an insistent demand for solu- 
tions; and never greater hope for finding 
them than today. 

The individual members of Colorado's 41st 
General Assembly face a rare opportunity. 
What the keen observer, Casey Stengel, said 
about his World Series pitching star, I say 
about you. “Don Larsen can be as good a 
Pitcher as he wants to be.” You can be as 
useful a servant to the people as you want 
to be. 

Thomas Paine, Idealist, and the master of 
expression, spoke these eloquent words: 

“When it shall be said in any country in 
the world, ‘My poor are happy; neither ignor- 
&nce nor distress is to be found among them; 
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my jails are empty of prisoners, my streets 
of beggars; the aged are not in want; the 
taxes are not oppressive; the rational world 
is my friend because I am a friend of its 
happiness’—when these things can be said, 
then may the country boast of its constitu- 
tion and its government,” * 

That is, indeed, a high goal, but It can be 
attained. 

‘You are blessed with good leadership in 
your own chambers and in the Governor's 
office beginning at noon on January 8. His- 
torically, indolence, listlessness, and time- 
wasting twiddling by members and com- 
mittees have proved the greatest obstacles to 
legislative production, 

Most earnestly, I hope the 41st general 
assembly will not indulge in such deadening 
practices. The people want a short, effective 
session with a middle of the road and a 
moderate approach to all State problems. 
They are in no mood for intemperate meas- 
ures and wild-eyed foolishness. The peo- 
ple’s judgment is sound. Give them what 
they have every right to expect at your hands 
and a rich reward will be yours. The be- 
loved Bishop Tthan, of Denver, used to say, 
“If I were given the power to write the 11th 
Commandment, it would be “Moderation in 
all things.’’* Please remember that. 

Fortunately, for Colorado, the Governor- 
elect contemplates launching sweeping 
studies into all difficult and stubborn State 
problems. You will do well to heed his plea 
to uncover the facts through research and 
sifting processes before taking action. He 
knows from actual experience that sound 
solutions must be based on proven facts. 
Blind “hog-wild” legislation will only tend 
to aggravate the situation and delay progress. 

As a dependable rule, long legislative ses- 
sons are not wholesome, for the very good 
reason that they permit the enactment of a 
lot of legislative “cats and dogs” to get 
through, which, otherwise would be rejected. 
But mark carefully what I say—the length of 
your session will be determined by the Joint 
House and Senate appropriation committee. 
I have seen adjournment of Colorado Legis- 
latures delayed a solid month waiting for 
this committee to finish its important labors. 
And during those waiting periods, the pres- 
sure groups pushed through reams of un- 
worthy legislation. 

The keystone of this general assembly, as 
it has been since 1876, is the work of your 
appropriation committees. They will deter- 
mine not only the length of your session, but 
the quality of your labor as well. That is 
absolutely true since 90 percent of your work 
is to provide money for the operation of the 
State's functions. 

As of today, the State's financial situation 
is in a very healthy condition. If you exer- 
cise the proper restraints, it will remain 
healthy when you adjourn; if you yield to 
the temptation of reckless expenditures, it 
can become very sick. Colorado is fortunate 
in having a very wise man in the office of 
Controller of the Budget. Jim Noonan will 
protect the State’s finances and the State's 
taxpayers now, as he has in the past, if you 
listen to him. If you do not, it must be 
interpreted by everyone as nothing less than 
wanton irresposibility. 

From a careful review of the State finances, 
I am convinced that Colorado should con- 
tinue the wise policy of keeping her personal 
incomes tax exemption as it is today in 
harmony with the Federal personal exemp- 
tion, When and if the Federal Government 


changes its exemption provision, will be the 
right time to change Colorado’s exemption. 
There are Many reasons why this is so. 

I am convinced also, that at least for the 
next fiscal year, Colorado should not increase 
the income tax 20 percent by inaction, as has 
been proposed. Such a change should be 
held in reserve for the day of great need for 
increasing State revenues and that day of 
great need could be just around the corner. 

Should State revenues fall off abruptly 
next year, as well they might, it would be 
necessary to reinstate this income tax pro- 
vision. A sound fiscal policy with some 
thought of future contingencies demands 
that it not be done at this time. 

The Reverend Vern L. Klingman, in a 
sermon broadcast on television last Sunday, 
made an observation that fits the very prob- 
iems you face. I hope this reference to his 
words of wisdom may be helpful to you. 

“A few days ago I was reading Thoreau. 
He said, ‘A man is rich in proportion to the 
numbers of things he can do without.’ I 
thought to myself, ‘How would Thoreau know 
these things?’ He lived over 100 years ago 
before they had invented high-pressure sell- 
ing. Thoreau felt that being with people 
confused him. So he went into the woods to 
live alone for 2 years on the pond of Walden, 
Out of that experience came many of the 
insights to enrich us all. 

“But Thoreau was right and I've been test- 
ing it. Have you ever gone to the moun- 
tains to rough it, taking just a few old clothes 
along? Late last summer, I took my family 
to the mountains in northern Colorado for 
a camping trip. We just took a bag of old 
clothes. All I wore while I was there was 
an old red sweater, some old jeans, old shoes 
and an old, wornout windbreaker, but I've 
never felt better in my life. 

“One of the mountaineers extended an in- 
vitation to us to come to their cabin one 
night. They had a fire burning in the hearth, 
popcorn and apples and all the trimmings. 
We sang our favorite songs, and told our 
best stories. Going home, the sky was a 
deep blue, the stars lighted our way, the 
scent of pine was everywhere, and if you 
listened, you could hear the waters in the 
mountain stream as they rushed over the 
rocks, Well, what do you think about in 
such a time? You think of the simple 
things—the good earth, the smell of wood 
burning in a fire, good conversation with 
dear friends, the clasp of a real friend’s 
hand, a delightful time with family and 
loved ones, 

“I don't know how else to convey to you 
how clean and fresh and happy, how spiritu- 
ally in tune I feel after spending even a short 
time living the life of simplicity, Hke Thor- 
eau. A man is rich in proportion to the 
number of things he can do without.” 

Members of the general assembly, a State 
is rich, too, in the things it can do without. 
Many of our richest blessings do not have 
price tagsonthem. Let us get back as far as 
we can to the simpler things of life. Let us 
not become miserable as a State reaching for 
the things we cannot afford. 

However, there is false economy in doing 
without those things the State and its people 
require if good wholesome government is to 
be provided. Necessary functions must not 
be neglected if Colorado is to go forward as 
a great State and measure up to its full 
responsibilities. We must think big and 
plan big, if we are to become big. A dollar 
spent in a few areas todsy can mean many 
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dollars to the State In the future. In point- 
ing out both sides of the coin, I am not 
indulging in fancy double talk. Iam saying 
simply that certain expenditures can be jus- 
tified while others cannot, The general as- 
sembly and its committees have the time 
and the responsibility to screen the nice-to- 
have from the necessary. 

One area in which Colorado must continue 
to think big is highways. I am convinced 
that the construction of a highway tunnel 
through the Continental Divide would get us 
the designation of an interstate highway, 
Denver to Salt Lake, promptly. A conserva- 
‘tive estimate is that such a highway would 
mean an additional $50 million a year in 
tourist revenue. 

The other day a short news item appeared 
on an obscure page in a Denver daily, read- 
fx “NEW TUNNEL DUE 

“LAUSANNE—An agreement has been 
reached here betwen a Swiss and Italian com- 
mittee for the construction of a road tunnel 
through the Great St. Bernard. 

“The tunnel will be more than 4 miles long 
and will cost $10 million. The estimated 
cost will be divided equally between Italy 
and Switzerland.” 

Colorado has been short sighted in appro- 
priating millions and millions of dollars for 
public-school aid without requiring the re- 
cipient school districts to meet minimum 
standards. State school aid should go only 
to counties, and, then, only under well-de- 
veloped minimum standards. Colorado has 
at least 900 more school districts than she 
needs and State aid ought not encourage 
and perpetuate that miserable arrangement. 
Many school districts In Colorado do not have 
schools at all, and are maintained merely 
as a device to avoid school taxes. The State 
can bring such intolerable inequities to an 
end by requiring minimum standards for 
State aid. Moreover, Denver County schools 
should not be discriminated against in what- 
ever standards are adopted. 

Last summer the Colorado Alcoholism 
Commission held full hearings on the prob- 
lem of what to do about Colorado's growing 
population of alcoholics. I hope that within 
a few days pertinent excerpts from these 
hearings, together with the recommendation 
of the commission, can be placed on all 
legislative desks and that it may receive the 
attention it merits at your hands. 

I have urged a special tax be levied on all 
liquor outlets in Colorado to provide modern 
facilities for the treatment and cure of 
alcoholics. Colorado liquor taxes are not 
es high as those of surrounding States. At 
the present rate of consumption, this special 
tax need not be large nor especially burden- 
some. 

I have held my suggestions to a minimum 
and have touched briefly on only a few 
matters which haye been under considerable 
consideration by my administration, but 
which have not had final disposition. What- 
ever attention you think they merit will be 
appreciated. Steve McNichols will be gov- 
ernor next Tuesday and it is to him the 
legislature must look for executive guidance. 

The people of Colorado have given me an 
unprecedented opportunity to serve my State 
and my Nation. They have been generous 
toward my every effort and have given me 
the benefit of every doubt, The have mini- 
mized my failures and exaggerated my suc- 
cesses. My gratitude to them is beyond the 
power of words to express. May God bless 
you and them is my humble prayer. 
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Small Business and National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered this morning at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces on the sub- 
ject Small Business and National Secur- 


ty. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

SMALL BUSINESS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


(Address of Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of 
Massachusetts, before the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, Washington, 
D. C., January 25, 1957) 

Throughout our Nation’s history, small 
independent business units have been recog- 
nized as a basic and indispensable element 
of our free enterprise system. The inher- 
ent strength of our industrial life is a direct 
result of the freedom of opportunity for every 
citizen, possessed of the necessary energy 
and talent, to strike out for himself, to start 
his own business. While more attention is 
given this subject now, we can go back to 
1890 to find, tn the passage of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, legislation designed to pre- 
serve the competitive structure of our econ- 
omy. The question of the position of small 
business in our economy is neither new nor 
is it partisan. It is, however, vital. 

The interest in small business which has 
been generated during the past decade has 
been based on a very real concern that our 
competitive system is weakening. I would 
like this morning to point out where these 
weaknesses have occurred, examine some of 
the attempts which have been made to help 
small business and, finally, to suggest to 
you further steps which should be taken, 


WHAT IS SMALL BUSINESS? 


Let us first delineate the area for discus- 


sion—what is small business? There have 
been many definitions of small business—the 
Defense Department has one, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has another for its pur- 
poses, and the Small Business Administra- 
tion has still another. 

(The Department of Defense considers for 
procurement purposes that all firms with 
less than 500 employees, including affiliated, 
are small. This particular definition origi- 
nated in the Selective Service Act of 1940 
(Public Law 759, 80th Cong.), which stated 
that a business enterprise would be deter- 
mined to be small business of (1) its posi- 
tion in the trade or industry was not domi- 
nant; (2) the number of employees did not 
exceed 500; and (3): it was independently 
owned and operated. I do not believe that 
under this definition the test of dominance 
has ever been made. This particular defini- 
tion has been used not only by the Depart- 
ment of Defense but by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and other civilian agencies having a 
procurement function. 


I am informed that the Bureau of Census 
considers all manufacturing establishments 
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with less than 100 employees as small, while 
the size of distributing firms is determined 
by volume of sales. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue in its 
statistics on income separates the small 
from the large at the figure of $250,000 of 
total assets. 

The Small Business Administration, in its 
financial assistance program, considers man- 
ufacturing concerns as small in relation to 
their position within the industry. This has 
been translated into employment figures so 
that in some industries a small firm would 
have less than 250 employees and in others 
less than 1,000 employees. A small retailer 
is one which has annual sales of $1 million or 
less, while a small wholesaler is one which 
has less than $5 million in annual sales.) 

Only this month the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in cooperation with military 
and civilian procurement agencies promul- 
gated a new definition for procurement pur- 
poses. This definition provides that all con- 
cerns with under 500 employees can certify 
that they are small. Firms with more than 
500 employees may apply for a certificate to 
the effect that they are small and, on protest 
a firm with less than 500 employees may 
even be declared not to be small business. 

An examination of congressional and ad- 
ministrative definitions of small business re- 
veals two important things. First, that Con- 
gress cannot and should not attempt to leg- 
islate a specific detailed definition. Legis- 
lation can only establish the broad criteria 
upon which a definition can be made. Sec- 
ondly, any definition of small business must 
be fiexible, with particular consideration giv- 
en to nondominance within a particular in- 
dustry and independence of ownership and 
operation. 

The most important thing 1s to understand 
the problem of small business. Our aim is to 
maintain a vigorous competitive system with 
unlimited opportunity to establish new en- 
terprises and through the prevention of un- 
fair competitive practices, the opportunity to 
compete in every market and to grow. More 
than ever before, we must bulwark our com- 
petitive system by guaranteeing small busi- 
ness an equal opportunity to compete. 

SCOPE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


It is only when we consider small busi- 
ness in terms of total numbers that we can 
make a start toward understanding the es- 
sential significance of the community of in- 
dependent enterprises and their vital contri- 
bution to our Nation's welfare. 

Since 1939 our business population has In- 
creased in step with our population, the in- 
crease being respectively 28 percent and 
27 percent. At the start of 1956, our vast 
industrial and commercial complex was 
made up of about 4,250,000 firms. Of these, 
more than 95 percent are classified by defi- 
nition as small business. For the purpose 
ef our discussion today about small busi- 
ness and national security, I shall dwell only 
upon what I conceive to be the proper place 
of the small manufacturing segment of our 
economy in any defense mobilization pro- 
gram. 

In the aggregate, these small companies 
account for a staggering 98 percent of all 
plants. They provide the payrolls of more 
than half of all workers employed in manu- 
facturing. 

CAUSES OF SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 

Why is it that the competitive status of 
small firms has become such a serious prob- 
lem in the past decade? Two wars, partial 
mobilization for defense and unprecedented 
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demand for civilian goods have all com- 
bined to increase our productive capacity as 


a Nation and to unleash new and intensify” 


old competitive forces. During the World 
War and the Korean war small business had 
Particular diffculties. In each instance, the 
Tull mobilization of productive facilities 
with emphasis only on implements of war 
as the end product meant hardships for 
email business. Specifically, this mobiliza- 
tion for defense meant curtailment of civil- 
lan production and the imposition of con- 
trols on manpower, strategic materials, prices 
and wages. 

Larger firms are better able to convert 
Quickly from civilian to military production. 
Small business was less able to compete for 
Scarce materials and for skilled labor or to 
expand plant facilities, 

Larger business, with greater physical re- 
Sources, and abundance of enrineering skills 
and financial resources, caused procurement 
Officers to award the vast majority of prime 
contracts to larger firms. 

The construction of productive facilities 
With Federal funds and the abandonment of 
competitive bidding in the awarding of 
-Contracts are procedures which certainly 
Violate our concepts of free enterprise, even 
though they may well have been necessary 
in time of war. These procedures acted 
against the interests of small business. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


I should like to discuss some of the char- 
Acteristics of the small business concern and 
some of the problems confronting this type 
of company today. These characteristics are, 
in part, the basis for many of the difficulties 
encountered by small business concerns. 

Small business is subject to greater fluctu- 
ation in its profit rates. This characteristic 
also makes it difficult for a small business to 
‘accumulate long-term investment to put 
back into the firm, thus making frequent 

wing necessary. Outside investment is 
discouraged. 
~ While small firms have the advantage of 
great flexibility in varying their operations, 
they are also hampered by lack of specialized 
knowledge on the part of management in 
Comparison to larger firms. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of small 
firms today les in long-term financing. This 
difficulty results from both the impact of 
taxes and the difficulties in obtaining credit. 
Local banks are often not in a position to 
advance long-term credit, both through legal 
limitations and their own requirements to 
Temain liquid. These obstacles have acted 
as a hindrance to greater participation by 
smal] business In Government procurement. 

I also doubt if small business has par- 
ticipated fully in the use of progress and 
advance payments supplied by procurement 
agencies. Many small businesses producing 
for the Government cannot meet the criteria 
Governing issuance of such payments. 

SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 

During the period 1940-50 temporary small- 
business committees had been established in 
each Congress. In 1950 during the 81st Con- 
Gress, the late Senator Kenneth Wherry 
sparked a successful effort to make the com- 
mittee permanent. As a member of the com- 
mittee since its beginning, I am convinced of 
the wisdom of establishing it. It has operated 
in a nonpartisan fashion and has worked in 
Cooperation with other permanent commit- 
tees where interests overlapped. 

For many years now the Senate Small 
Business Committee has carefully reviewed 
military procurement policy and procedures. 
Its studies and recommendations have been 
conducted in a nonpartisan f: on and have 
been made to not only insure more efficient 
Procurement but to insure a better oppor- 
tunity for small firms. It has been our phi- 
losophy that given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, small business, in many instances, 
Se compete with larger firms on a price 

asis. 
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We have found, however, that small firms 
have difficulty In securing adequate informa- 
tion on proposed procurements or in securing 
specifications and bid sets. It is certainly 
to the adyantage of the Government to in- 
sure the widest possible dissemination of 
information. Procurement agencies must 
provide small firms with every opportunity 
to be placed on bidders’ lists or to have their 
products placed on qualified products lists. 
While military departments insist that ne- 
gotiated procurement procedures do permit 
competition, I doubt that they permit full 
competition. I have constantly worked to 
try to get procurement agencies to seek ad- 
ditional sources of supply among small 
business concerns. 

Our committee has continually recom- 
mended that negotiation be reduced in as 
many instances as possible and that adver- 
tised procurement become the rule rather 
than the execption. Admittedly, there are 
billions of dollars worth of procurement 
which may not be susceptible to perform- 
ance by small business concerns acting as 
prime contractors. This is perhaps particu- 
larly true today in the age of electronics and 
guided missiles. In such instances the rule 
small business must perform is that of a 
first or second tier subcontractor. 

It is necessary, with a weapons system 
concept of procurement, that everything 
possible be done to encourage subcontracting 
to small business concerns. There has been 
a tendency, however, for many prime manu- 
facturers with Government-furnished equip- 
ment to retract work which had formerly 
been petformed by independent small busi- 
ness concerns. As a matter of fact, current 
renegotiation procedures do not encourage 
subcontracting. I believe the entire subcon- 
tracting program within particular industries 
would bear intensive study. For instance 
we should determine what duplicate facili- 
ties have been established by prime con- 
tractors, what relative costs are between use 
of Government-furnished equipment and in- 
dependent subcontractors, and if sufficient 
inspection of administration of prime con- 
tracts has been exercised by procurement 
agencies. 

Another problem which confronts small 
firms bidding on Government contracts is 
the size of various procurements. While the 
bid as let can be performed only with the fa- 
cilities of a large concern, multiple awards 
would permit small firms to enter the pic- 
ture. I realize that this is difficult to do. 

Similarly, unrealistic delivery schedules 
preclude small firms from participating. 
During the national emergency such delivery 
requirements may be understandable; today, 
many of them cannot be justified. Too fre- 
quently an invitation to bid is placed on an 
emergency basis with delivery required in 
30 to 60 days. For one reason or another, 
the bid has been canceled, readvertised, and 
delivery actually has run into 6 months or 
more. 

One of the greatest hurdles any small- 
business man or association of small-busi- 
ness men has to surmount is the reluctance 
of contracting officers to go along with an 
untried company. This antipathy may be 
a basic element of human nature and not, 
as some small-business men believe, an ac- 
quired administrative attitude. 

Much has been said recently with regard 
to the participation of small firms in re- 
search and development work. I believe that 
an intensive study can be made with a view 
to increasing the share of small business In 
this field. Here again proprietary interests 
developed in wartime are carried over into 
peacetime economy, altering the competitive 
structure of many industries. Small firms 
must, to remain strong, share in these bene- 
fits. 

By the nature of things, a research and 
development contract for a new product is 
important for any company to acquire. 
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Should the product developed bè one that 
the military will eventually use in large 
quantities, the developing company will 
often find thatit has a long head start over 
its potential competitors for a profitable pro- 
duction contract for the new item. 

For the period July 1, 1955, through June 
30, 1956, small firms obtained less than 6 
percent of the more than %2,341,000,000 
which was spent by the Department of De- 
fense on research and development work. 
Here thien, is a specific area of procurement 
which presents a challenge to Government 
procurement officers. It should not take 
much effort to expand the small business 
share of research and development con- 
tracts—an objective, I feel certain, which 
is both desirable and obtainable. 

The military agencies and other agencies 
of the executive are constantly making plans 
for the mobilization of the Nation's pro- 
ductive resources. It is most important that 
such plans provide for the greatest use of the 
small business potential. They must pro- 
vide for equitable allocation of scarce ma- 
terials, machine tools, manpower, with seri- 
ous consideration given to the impact of 
any controls which will be considered neces- 
sary. Consideration must also be given to 
the need for financlal assistance and tax 
benefits. Above all, these plans must be 
formulated well in advance. In both World 
War II and the Korean conflict, considera- 
tion for the particular needs of small busi- 
ness came too late to prevent damage to 
their competitive position in the economy. 

Finally, in regard to procurement, I wish 
to state most emphatically that the consid- 
eration which will be given small business 
depends not just on the laws enacted by 
Congress, but primarily on the attitudes of 
the men who administer these laws. A con- 
structive attitude must prevail from the 
highest echelon down, through the con- 
tracting officer and the plant inspector. It 
is most important that all In authority un- 
derstand the vital and essential role of small 
business in our economy. They must under- 
stand that small firms require at least equal 
opportunity, free of man-made impediments. 
In such a climate they can,,with their own 
know-how, compete in many instances with 
much larger concerns and contribute signifi- 
cantly to our defense efforts. It is also most 
important that every man having a procure- 
ment function understand the impact of our 
economy of contract awards amounting to 
billions of dollars a year. 


TASK BEFORE US 


When we think of small business in terms 
of a future emergency in which our entire 
industrial potential must be mobilized, it 
can be seen that the task before us is two- 
fold. Obviously, the first phase of our prob- 
lem is to do everything we possibly can now 
to help maintain an economic climate in 
which small businesses prosper and stay 
strong. This is essential for the reason that 
when the time becomes necessary for the 
Government to call upon the facilities of 
small manufacturers either as prime or sub- 
contractors, those facilities should be as 
vigorous as a profitable peacetime economy 
can make them. 

The second phase of our task should be to 
take advantage of the present to prepare 
small producers to assume their responsibili- 
ties in the event they are needed, as they 
have been in the past, for some future emer- 
gency. In brief, the present should be uti- 
lized as a period of training for small business 
in the theory and practice of becoming sup- 
pliers to the Military Establishment. 

Here again the best teacher is experience. 
Smaller businesses, therefore, can become 
much better sources of supply for the Gov- 
ernment during a future emergency if they 
can learn how to before the emergency 
develops. 

It is abundantly clear that in order for 
small business to fully share in defense pro- 
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curement, a great responsibility rests upon 
the contracting officers and procurement pol- 
icy officials of the Department of Defense. 

The defense official must take more than a 
localized interest in the welfare and prosper- 
ity of small business. I have described in the 
last few minutes some of the difficulties 
which small business has in sharing oppor- 
tunities with larger companies for defense 
procurement. Now, perhaps with some repe- 
titions are several points which should be 
considered by defense officials in respect to 
small-business procurement. 

1, In the all-important matter of attitude, 


it is essential that those responsible for. 


spending the procurement funds which Con- 
gress appropriates have confidence in the 
ability of small business. It is only natural 
for a contracting officer, who is responsible 
for the success of a particular development 
or production project, to look to the most 
experienced large producer. It is necessary to 
take what may be termed a calculated risk 
at times in selecting a smaller business when 
it is capable so as to better establish its 
capabilities for defense work. The need for 
a wide mobilization base in time of national 
emergency dictates that contracting officers 
and procurement officials exercise great care 
and judgment in awarding, wherever possible, 
contracts to small companies, even though 
we may have a greater degree of confidence 
in the larger and tested ones. Every effort 
should be made to cooperate with the Small 
Business Administration in the latter's effort 
to provide new sources of supply. 

2. Contracting officials for the Defense De- 
partment must bear in mind the inherent 
limitations of small business to cope with the 
administrative complexity of Government 
contracting. We can greatly assist the role 
of small business in our defense picture if 
we keep to the simplest form the amount of 
administrative and paperwork demanded of 
our suppliers. (See example for bidding.) 

3. Defense officials should become thor- 
oughly familiar with and utilize to the max- 
imum extent possible the established small- 
business set-aside procedures. These are 
designed not only for the benefit of small 
business but for the benefit of our entire 
Defense Establishment. 

4. Every attention should be given to the 
Possibility of rendering financial assistance 
through established contracting procedures 
to small businesses who compete for Govern- 
ment work, 

5. Delivery schedules should be as realistic 
as possible with particular care in peacetime 
to the limitations of small business to adapt 
to emergency programs. This should be 
watched with the utmost care. 

6. Advertised procurement is, of course, 
the most desirable method except when cir- 
cumstances will not permit it. Great care 
should be given to the maximum use of ad- 
vertised procurement. When negotiated pro- 
cedures are deemed necessary, contracting 
officers should insure as much participation 
as 8 sent by small business. 

When amendments and changes are 
oa to a contract which is being handied 
by a small business, every effort should be 
made to administer these changes with the 
greatest dispatch inasmuch as the company 
may not be able to sustain the financial 
burden involved for a protracted period (ex- 
ample of shoe company in Massachusetts). 

And finally, procurement officials can help 
tremendously by educating all of their per- 
sonnel as to the importance and need for 
developing the potential for small business 
and supporting them where they take the 
responsibility. 

Much progress has been made during the 
past decade, through legislation and through 
administrative programs, in our efforts to 
develop a sound and strong small-business 
segment in our economy. Much still needs 
to be done, 


-designed by Congress to be the 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 


Many acts of Congress have provided leg- _ 
fislative authority for financial assistance 
programs, procurement programs, and even 
agencies specifically designed to be of assist- 
ance to small business. 

To devote special attention to the main- 
tenance of small business and our free-enter- 
prise system, Congress has created the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business as 
a permanent committée. 

Congress has expressed its concern for the 
survival and welfare of small business by 
incorporating small-business provisions in 
every basic procurement statute enacted 
since the end of World War II. These pro- 
visions clearly established a policy with re- 
spect to the utilization of small-business 
facilities in defense and civilian production. 
The Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
(Public Law 413, 80th Cong.), the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th 
Cong.), the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152 
and 754, 8ist Con.), the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st Cong.), and 
others have all provided that small business 
must receive & fair share of Government 
contracts. Congress has not legislated, nor 
does it seem advisable to do so, what is to 
be considered a fair share of Government 
contracts. The percentage of military net 
procurement going to small firms has fluctu- 
ated annually between 32 and 16 percent 
since the end of World War II. It is clear 
that Congress does believe that every effort 
must be made to open up and to increase 
the small-business share in every type of 
procurement. 

Three times Congress has established an 
agency to deal specifically with the prob- 
lems of small business. During World War 
II the Smaller War Plants Corporation as- 
sisted small firms to secure Government con- 
tracts and financial assistance. In 1952 as 
an amendment to the Defense Production 
Act, the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion was established to assist small firms dur- 
ing the Korean emergency. Believing that 
financial, procurement, technical, and man- 
agerial assistance was necessary In peace- 
time as well as during emergencies, Con- 
gress established the Small Business Admin- 
istration in 1953, 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Through various directives the Defense 
Department has broadened its cooperative 
relationship with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and it has instituted the be- 
ginnings of a small defense subcontracting 
program. 

In many instances the.use of emergency 
procurement and short delivery schedules 
have been corrected. Wider dissemination 
of procurement information has been ac- 
complished, I believe that throughout all 
the military procurement agencies there is 
now a greater realization of the need for 
consideration of the problems of small busi- 
ness. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


May I devote a few minutes to a discus- 
sion of the operations of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for it is this agency 
which is the culmination of congressional 
attempts to render all types of assistance 
to small business? Primarily the SBA was 
spokesman 
for small business among the executive agen- 
cies. Small-business concerns cannot af- 
ford to have representatives either in Wash- 
ington or at procurement centers throughout 
the country. It is for this reason that Con- 
gress designed the SBA as an independent 
agency, not affiliated or within any other 
department or agency. I believe that past 
experience dictates the need for such in- 
dependence. (Discuss relationship of SBA 
with Department of Commerce.) 
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Of primary importance to small business 
fs the SBA financial-assistance program. 
Recognizing that small firms are frequently 
unable to secure intermediate and long- 
term credit, Congress provided that SBA 
may make working capital loans, loans for 
the purchase of machinery and equipment, 
and loans for expansion of plant and facil- 
ities with maturities as long as 10 years. 
Since the taxpayers’ money is being used 
and since this is not a subsidy program, SBA 
legislation stipulates that all loans must be 
of such sound value and so secured as to 
reasonably assure repayment. 

In 3 years of operation the SBA has ap- 
proved business loans for a total of $235,- 
750,000. In fiscal year 1954, 473 loans were 
made for $27,739,000; in fiscal year 1955, 
1,172 loans were made for $55,975,000; in 
fiscal year 1956, 1,915 loans were made for 
#81,977,000. To date in fiscal 1957, 1,600 
loans for $70,059,000 have been made. Al- 
most two-thirds of the 5,160 business loans 
approved have been in participation with 
local financial institutions. Congress itself 
desired that the local bank be encouraged 
to extend at least part of the financial as- 
sistance desired by small business, for in 
such a fashion can lines of credit be estab- 
lished for future purposes. 

In addition to making loans, the SBA 
financial specialists engage in financial coun- 
seling, enabling a firm to rearrange its ac- 
counts or to better present its case before 
a local bank so that a Government loan 
is not needed. I firmly believe that as long 
as private financial institutions are unable 
or unwilling to provide adequate credit to 
sound, though weak creditwise, small busi- 
ness, the Congress will insist on the exist- 
ence of a Government program to fill this 
credit gap. 

The SBA has developed a cooperative pro- 
gram whereby it may assist small firms to 


have agreed to allow SBA to secure and pre- 
sent additional information which will more 
adequately reflect the need for such a certifi- 
cate. As a matter of fact, I personally feel 
that this agency should be given a more posi- 
tive role in the issuance of such certificates. 

When a small business has been declared 
by a procurement officer to be ineligible to 
receive a contract upon which it was low 
bidder, the SBA is authorized by law to issue 
a certificate of competency when it believes 
this firm to be both financially and techni- 
cally competent. 

Once such a certificate is issued by SBA, 
the law provides that contracting officers 
must accept it as conclusive so far as finan- 
cial and production requirements of the con- 
tract are concerned. 

So far, contracts have been awarded to 
250 small companies for a total of $30,546,000 
as the result of this program. These certifi- 
cates of competency were issued to the small 
producers, all of whom were low bidders or 
within negotiating range, after a thorough 
investigation by SBA showed that they were 
in fact, by reasonable standards, both finan- 
cially and productively capable of performing 
the contract in question. 

It goes without saying that for the SBA to 
override the judgment of procurement officers 
on the competence of a small company places 
a very heavy responsibility on the certifying 
agency. SBA meets this responsibility by 
maintaining a continuing interest during the 
Tull life of any such contract. Should the 
contractor encounter difficulties in mee 
production schedules because of technical or 
other problems, SBA stands by to offer such 
assistance as may be necessary. 

From the point of view of national security, 
what does this certification procedure mean? 
As I see it, it means that here are some 250 
small companies, most of which were un- 
doubtedly an unknown quantity to military 
procurement officials, which now are gaining 
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invaluable experience as suppliers to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in peacetime. 

The Small Business Administration is au- 
thorized by law to examine particular pro- 
curements to determine which are suitable 
for performance by small firms. Upon agree- 
ment by the contracting officer, all or part of 
the procurement may be set aside for exclu- 
8ive bidding by small firms. From August 
1952 through September 1958, $1,250,000,000 
Worth of Government purchases haye been 
Set aside for small business as a result of this 
joint determination procedure. Perhaps this 
is a major reason why, in the case of the 
Department of Defense, ‘prime contract 
&wards to small firms have been proportion- 
ately greater in the past few years than dur- 
ing the Korean war. In 1954, net military 
Prime contracts to small businesses were $2.9 
Billion; in 1955, $3.2 billion; and in fiscal 
1955, $3.5 pillion. 

SBA procurement specialists have been 
Most active in assuring small firms adequate 
information concerning procurements on 
which they are capable of bidding. Referrals 
of both prime and subcontract opportunities 
are made. In addition, the agency assists 
small firms to get on bidders’ lists or qualified 
Products lists. 

Finally, the SBA has been most active in 
Providing small firms with the latest infor- 
eae on technical and managerial sub- 

ects, 

It can be seen that all of these programs 
have been designed to assist small firms in 
those areas where they have encountered 
difficulties, 

President Eisenhower, in his message to 
Congress on the economic report, has recom- 
Mended that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, which is due to expire on next July 
Ist, be continued beyond that date and I 
Sincerely hope that this proposal is approved. 

PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE 


As a member of the legislative branch and 
&8 a member of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, I was most pleased to see“ the 
establishment of a President's Cabinet Com- 
Mittee to Study the Problems of Small Busi- 
ness. I also believe that the recommenda- 
tions published in its first progress report, 
Gated August 7, 1956, will be of help in guid- 
ing the various agencies concerned. Among 
Other things the Cabinet Committee has rec- 
Ommended that the need for advance and 
Progress payments should not be treated as 
& handicap in the awarding of a contract. 
Consideration is also given to the need for 
adjusting our thinking on renegotiation to 
the public policy of increased subcontracting. 
Of particular interest is the recommendation 
that there be a comprehensive review of pro- 
curement policies and procedures. 

The President's Cabinet Committe also 
Contains constructive proposals with regard 
to tax relief and continuation of the Small 
Business Administration. 


FREE COMPETITION FOR SMALL BUSINESS— 
CONCLUSION 

I haye tried in this discussion to give em- 
Phasis to what I consider to be-a few basic 
aspects of small business, chiefly small man- 
Ufacturers, in relation to our national secur- 
ity. As you know, New England has a higher 
density of small independent business than 
any other section of the country. As sup- 
Pliers, present or potential to the Govern- 
ment, they have one quality which many 
larger companies lack—that is, flexibility. 
They are easy to work with and can adjust 
themselyes quickly to specification and 
Schedule changes because they are not bur- 
dened with a corporate bureaucracy. ‘Those 
familiar with the production record of small 
Plants during World War II and Korea are 
not inclined to belittle the contributions 
made by small companies. 

I believe that the role of small business in 
Our economy is best summed up in these 
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words from the Small Business Act of 1953: 
“The essence of the American economic sys- 
tem of private enterprise is free competition. 
Only through full and free competition can 
free markets, free entry into business, and 
opportunities for the expression and growth 
of personal initiative and individual judg- 
ment be assured. The preservation and ex- 
pansion of such competition is basic not 
only to the economic well-being but to the 
security of this Nation. Such security and 
well-being cannot be realized unless the ac- 
tual and potential capacity of small business 
is encouraged and developed.” 

The free enterprise system, from which we 
derive our strength and upon which depends 
our national security, has always been an- 
chored and must always remain anchored to 
the welfare of the millions of small and inde- 
pendent companies which are the bedrock of 
our industrial democracy. 


The Family Farmer Is Today’s Forgotten 
Man z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the continuing extinction of the 
family farmer in America is a matter 
that ought to be of deep concern to all 
persons interested in maintaining the 
traditions that have made our country 
the great free Nation itis. 

Walter Malec, publisher of several 
community newspapers in Texas, re- 
cently wrote an editorial for one of his 
papers, the Hallettsville (Tex.) Tribune, 
in which he summed up effectively the 
results of policies that seem deliberately 
devised to drive the family farmer off 
the land. 

Any program— 


Mr. Malec wrote— 
denying the family farmers the right to make 
a living is destroying the foundation of this 
country. 


Mr. President, I agree with that state- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Malec’s editorial be inserted in the 
appendix of the RECORD. 

I express the hope that all Members of 
the Senate will read the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESTROYING THE FOUNDATION 


Congress will face a no more serious do- 
mestic issue than is the vanishing family 
farmer. “The forgotten men” are even more 
forgotten today than they were 25 years ago. 

That this outlook is largely ignored, does 
not make it, of course, any less ominous. 
And the excuses offered show only the irre- 
sponsibility and ignorance of those farm 
experts and others who should know better. 

For instance they say: 

Today the average farmer produces three 
times more than he did formerly. Which 
means exactly nothing, since the average 
farm has also increased that much more. 

The mechanization does it—yet does not 
our small farmer have his tractor and other 
machines? 
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The big farmer is more efficient: is his 
hired Mexican labor more efficient than our 
farmer with his family? 

Also, they argue about the production cost: 
did this ever bother our farmers? Did they 
not produce cotton regardless of the price? 

Why this ignoring or avoiding the real 
cause—that the cotton acreage has been de- 
liberately “‘trended” from our family to the 
commercial farms? Here are just some 
samples, in bales: . 


County” 1954 
204, 348 
147, 480 
-t z 185, 723 
Vow another group: 
POVtUs asa ue ease seca sees 10, oe 


Yet the big fight in Congress will un- 
doubtedly again be whether a fixed, or a 
flexible price—with a full knowledge that 
either one will only be further piling up 
surpluses in the Government hands and 
the farm people in the cities. 

Can our cotton survive except if sold at 
the market price? 

Can our cotton recover the lost markets 
abroad and compete with the synthetics here 
any other way, except if sold at the market 
price? 

Can our family farmer survive except if 
the parity subsidy be paid separately and 
in a graduated scale, so that most of this 
money would go also to most of the farmers, 
instead as heretofore, most of the loan cot- 
ton money going to a mere few percent of 
top producers? 

But there is far more involved than the 
crops and prices. 

We cannot be driving farm people into 
the cities and not suffer the consequences. 
With the growing automation and men over 
40 already not wanted, what will all those 
people be doing in the cities? 

We cannot be making workers out of 
farmers like the Communists do and not 
change the whole character of this Nation. 

We cannot be making big estates out of 
small farms and not invite a land reform 
sooner or later. 

There is also more politics than sense in 
the soil bank. Here the farmers are paid 
for farming less, while there more money 
is being spent to reclaim new lands to farm 
more. 

In a word, the sooner the Government gets 
out of farming, the better. Any program, 
which is costing us the markets and the 
farm people, is a fatal fallacy. 

Any program denying the family farmers 
the right to make a living, is destroying the 
foundation of this country. 


Federal Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address by George Meany, president, 
AFL-CIO, delivered on January 10, 1957, 
at a meeting of the Society for Personnel 
Administration held at the Hamilton, 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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_ Mr. Meany stressed in this address the 
fact that Federal employee organiza- 
tions should have recognition equal to 
that given unions by private industry. 

Mr. President, I believe this address 
will be of great interest to the Members 
of the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, AFL- 
CIO, at THE JANUARY 10, 1957, MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Who are Federal employees? They col- 
lect our taxes, disburse the revenues upon 
proper voucher, prosecute transgressors of 
the kidnaping statute, produce the cur- 
rency for the channels of trade, help to 
maintain our relations with peoples of other 
lands, keep books on payments to farmers, 
regulate commerce and in thousands of 
other ways help to live an orderly and gain- 
ful existence for our own benefit and that 
of our loved ones. 

These are our Federal Government em- 
ployees- All too often they do a thankless 
job. Let us here make note of the fact that 
in less than 1 week from today the anni- 
versary of the creation of the Federal Civil 
Service will be celebrated once more—Janu- 
ary 16, 1883 was the date the act was signed. 

A President of the United States had 
been struck down by an assassin's bullet. 
A disgruntled office-seeker took his ven- 
geance on a chief executive. The Nation 
was aroused. Government was being ham- 
pered for lack of a prescribed plan for Fed- 
eral employment. 

But even so, the civil service system was 
not devised with any special thought to im- 
proving the lot of employees either col- 
lectively or individually. It so happened 
that the new law proved to be of benefit to 
employees though that was not the primary 


urpose. 

In the quarter century and more especially 
during the last 25 years, the Government em- 
ployee has moved ahead with the direct help 
of his union in establishing some of the 
basic needs for fair employment, though not 
without some intensive campaigns, the pro- 
motion of discharge petitions in the Con- 
gress, the overriding of vetoes and tons upon 
tons of telegrams and letters. 

There was a time when a President of 
the United States personally undertook to 
bar unions from assisting their members to 
improve their status in the Federal service. 
There have been gag orders forbidding per- 
sonnel even to approach their lawmakers 
in orderly petition in conformity with con- 
stitutional guaranty. 

I think the record should show that the 
act which we seek to amend resulted from 
the executive orders of Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft for- 
bidding employees, under penalty of dis- 
missal, from discussing matters of pay and 
working conditions with Members of the 
Congress. j 

My predecessor as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the late Frank 
Morrison, was the foremost advocate of leg- 
islation which down through the years has 
become known as the Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
of 1912, so you see that we have a long his- 
tory of activity in this field. 

The act of August 24, 1912, established the 
right of postal employees to join unions or 
organizations of their own choosing, pro- 
vided only that such organizations did not 
impose upon them an obligation or duly to 
engage in a strike against the United States. 
It also established the right of all persons 
employed in the civil service of the United 
States, individually or collectively, to peti- 
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tion Congress or any Member thereof or to 
furnish information to either House of Con- 
gress or to any committee or member thereof. 
Beyond that, however, Government employee 
organizations today have no rights which 
the head of a Department or Agency is re- 
quired to recognize. The ability of those 
organizations to represent their members 
rests on sufferance as distinguished from 
right. 

The legislation we are now suggesting 
would extend the purposes of the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act by providing for employees 
of the Federal Government the same rights 
and privileges which private employers are 
requested by statute to extend to the em- 
ployees of private industry, There is nothing 
in this bill that deprives management of the 
right to manage. There is nothing in the 
bill destructive of sound administrative 
practices. We believe that Federal employees 
are entitled to treatment which is at least 
equal to the treatment.accorded employees 
of private industry and feel there is, in fact, 
a special obligation on the part of both the 
Congress and the administration department 
and agencies to set up such machinery as 
may be necessary to asure to civil-service 
employees the benefits that arise from mod- 
ern, sound presonnel-management policies. 

Yet, even today with the gains made in this 
vital field, Uncle Sam still lacks a great deal 
of being the model boss. 

With notable exceptions where labor-man- 
agement no longer is a wishful experiment, 
tr- Members of the Congress still have the 
task of having to legislate year after year 
on matters which could as well or better be 
settled around the table in friendly discus- 
sions in areas close to the problem. 

That there are problems can only be de- 
nied by those who prefer not to admit that 
such exist. 

I would like to quote to you two paragraphs 
from the National Labor Relations Act, com- 
monly referred to as the Taft-Hartley law: 

“The denial by some employers of the right 
of employees to organize and the refusal by 
some employers to accept the procedure of 
collective bargaining leads to strikes and 
other forms of industrial strife or unrest, 
which have the intent or the necessary effect 
of burdening or obstructing commerce by (a) 
impairing the efficiency, safety, or operation 
of the instrumentalities of commerce; (b) 
occurring in the current commerce; (c) ma- 
terially affecting, restraining, or controlling 
the flow of raw materials or manufactured 
or processed goods from or into the channels 
of commerce, or the prices of such materials 
or goods in commerce; or (d) causing dimin- 
ishing of employment and wages in such 
volume as substantially to impair or dis- 
rupt the market for goods flowing from or 
into the channels of commerce * * *. 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to eliminate the causes of 
certain substantial obstructions to the free 
flow of commerce and eliminate these ob- 
structions when they have occurred by en- 
couraging the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of as- 
sociation, self-organization, and designation 
of representatives of their own choosing, for 
the purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of their employment or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 

It took many years for the Congress to 
solve the issue whether an employee should 
be represented on efficiency rating appeals 
boards. It took just as long to decide there 
should even be appeals boards or appeals in 
any form. 

This was a situation which could have per- 
mitted joint discussion within the agencies 
and face to face. Yet, this never happened 
until the Congress straightened out the 
situation and after countless examples of 
nervous tension had seized employees who 
had remained so long without relief, 
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It Is difficult in looking back over that 
period to realize that in a land of free men 
there existed no machinery for lifting bur- 
dens from so many minds. Gradually & 
liquidation of the backlog of grievance cases 
disposed of much of the work of these new 
appeals boards, once -they had been estab- 
lished. 

It is worth noting that the coordinator of 
these boards eventually recommended that 
his own job be abolished. The law had done 
his work for him and a purpose had been 
served. The other day he took his retire- 
ment, secure in the satisfaction that a good 
job had been well done. 

In a report to the 8lst Congress (H. Doc. 
No. 63, February 10, 1949) the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, popularly 
known as the Hoover Commission, made & 
number of recommendations with respect to 
personnel management in the Federal serv- 
ice. Under the heading, “Developing & 
Sound Career Service," recommendation No, 
4, the Commission recommended (d) that 
“The heads of departments and agencies 
should be required to provide for the positive 
participation of employees in the formula- 
tion and improvement of the Federal per- 
sonnel policies and practices.” , 

Under the heading of “Provision for Im- 
proving Efficiency and for Participation of 
Supervisors and Employees in Personnel 
Management,” the Commission stated that 
among the problems was (2) that “Federal 
employees, while given some degree of pro- 
tection against abuse, discrimination, and 
unjust treatment, are not provided a posi- 
tive opportunity to participate in the for- 
mulation of policies and practices which 
affect their welfare.” 

In view of this endorsement I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to understand opposition to 
legislation that would effectuate the Hoover 
Commission recommendatjons. 

We hear the word “consultation” offered 
as a substitute for true labor-management 
relations. “Consultation” on what, before, 
aria or after an official action is arrived 
a 

During recent testimony in opposition to 
establishing labor-management relations in 
Government, the defense was offered time 
after time that the agencies do not refuse to 
consult with employees. This is but an im- 
polite way of saying that neither do they 
wish to or seek to discuss problems mutually. 

Are there problems? There are always 
problems wherever groups or individuals are 
concerned, Getting to the solutions is of the 
essence, 

The biggest argument that we have heard 
in opposition to this type of legislation is 
statements that we do not need this legis- 
lation because at the present time the em- 
ployee groups can discuss their problems 
with management whenever they so desire; 
but, my friends, this is not true. In many, 
many instances agency heads and depart- 
ments operate under a closed door policy and 
employee representatives are only admitted 
when management desires a conference. 

If you will read the congressional hear- 
ings you.can readily detect the teasoning 
of the management witness that there is no 
need for this type of legislation because it 
is now being permitted throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. If that be true there 
should be no objection to this type of legis- 
lation being enacted into law by the Con- 
gress. 

Iam sure many of you are acquainted with 
Mr. H. Eliot Kaplan, the former executive 
director of the National Civil Service League. 
Mr. Kaplan served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on labor relations law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and that committee 
unanimously approved the following report 
with respect to government personnel-: - 
agement problems: 
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“Government which denies to its em- 
Ployees the right to strike against the peo- 
Ple, no matter how just might be the griev- 
ances, owes to its public servants an obliga- 
tion to provide working conditions and 
Standards of management-employee rela- 
tionships which would make unnecessary 
and unwarranted any need for such em- 
Ployees to resort to stoppage of public busi- 
Ness. It is too idealistic to depend solely 
On a hoped for beneficent attitude of pub- 
lic administrators. Promises of well mean- 

Public officials imbued with a sense of 

sh authority who resort to the pretense of 

alleged limitations on their powers to avoid 

@ealing forthrightly with representatives of 

their subordinate employees only aggravate 
grievances.” 

The report further stated that: 

“Every competent citizen must have an 
qual right to compete for the privilege of 
Public service positions, and the best who 
Offer themselves for competition must be 
Chosen. Public workers, however, should 
not be expected to make any nonessential 
Sacrifices in their conditions of employment 
because they chose the public rather than 
the Private sector of the economy as the 
Scene of ‘their labors. Neither should they 

given any privileges not generally avall- 
&ble in private employment. While the duty 
Of the legislative authority to fix salaries 
and wages in the light of the fiscal capacity 
of the Government must not be impaired, no 
Sound reason exists why such policies should 
Not be the subject of reasonable negotiation 
With the duly constituted and democrati- 
Cally chosen representatives of organized 
employees. Whether this is, or is not, called 
Collective bargaining’ or ‘collective negotia- 
. or by any other name, seems imma- 
. The end result is what really matters. 
The same procedure, wherever practicable, 
May be applied to other matters affecting 
tions of employment such as hours of 
Work, vacations and sick leave, as well as 
Stievances affecting groups or classes of 
employees.” : 

This report demonstrates conclusively, I 
think, not only the need for legislation such 
as that now under consideration but, in my 
Judgment, the moral responsibility of gov- 
ernment to provide, wherever practicable, 
that the privileges accorded to employees in 
Private industry should be extended to public 
employees, modified, of course, to meet the 
Needs of the public service. 

We can make no sweeping claim that labor- 
Management is a forbidden term or practice 
throughout government. There is really a 
high degree of such practice in our naval 

e establishments and naval shipyards. 
Splendid relations do exist in many such 
lations. The unions in our metal 
trades department are quite jealous of the 
Progress in this direction. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority for a quar- 
Century has met with its working parties. 
Neither management nor labor in TVA would 
lve up any part of the way they settle their 
Problems. The same is true at Grand Coulee, 
nneville Dam, and elsewhere. 
Yet, the Defense Department, the Post 
ce Department, the Comptroller General 
and others last year went far out of their way 
resist statutory recognition of a good old 
erican principle. 
non & presentation to the Senate committee 

t year, Mr. Weatherbee, Executive Director 
Of the Bureau of Personnel, Post Office De- 
Partment, went all the way back to 1937—19 
years ago—to find a statement by President 

D. Roosevelt in opposition to this 

Pr . I seem to recall that the same 
x esident Roosevelt had on at least one oc- 
asion referred to the “horse and buggy days” 
and I strongly suspect that were he alive 
y. he would consign his 1937 statement 

th respect to Federal employees to the 
and buggy days of employee relations. 

That statement was made, it should be 
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noted, in times far different from the present, 
It was made prior to the effective date of the 
Wagner Act; it was made prior to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act; It was made prior 
to the conditions which prevail today in 
private industry and which are accepted as 
the rule. I am confident that a man with 
the vision and the courage of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would have had the courage 
to realize that his statement, however true 
it may have seemed in 1937, was as out of 
step with present-day conditions as the horse 
and buggy was in 1937. 

It is interesting, however, to note that In 
this statement President Roosevelt empha- 
sized the fact that, “the desire of Govern- 
ment employees for fair and adequate pay, 
reasonable hours of work and suitable work- 
ing conditions, development of opportunities 
for advancement, facilities for fair and im- 
partial consideration in review of grievances, 
and other objectives of a proper employee 
relations policy is basically no different from 
that of employees in private industry.” 
Being aware of the situation, I am confident 
that Mr. Roosevelt would not have hesitated 
to change his position and bring it in line 
with the modern and up-to-date view. 

The claim has been made that this legis- 
lation (S. 3593 of the 84th Cong., and H. R. 6 
of the 85th Cong.) is not necessary because 
employee organizations are already rec- 

d and because procedures for the han- 
dling of disputes have already been set up. 
We disagree with that claim. Recognition 
of employee organizations in any meaningful 


- sense is nonexistent and the procedures for 


settling disputes and grievances are so in- 
volved and time consuming that solution 
becomes a hopeless matter and the causes 
of dispute become habit-forming before de- 
cisions are made, If the contention of the 
Department that employee unions are pres- 
ently recognized was valid, and if an ade- 
quate procedure for settling grievances did 
exist, there could be no logical objection on 
the part of the Department to giving these 
features the psychological advantage of 
statute law. The truth is that the Post 
Office Department opposes this legislation be- 
cause they do pot want to see such features 
established. 

Federal employees are asking for a require- 
ment that the heads of Government agencies 
and their subordinate officials confer with 
employee organization representatives on any 
and all matters affecting the welfare of their 
members. Among the important aspects of 
working conditions on which conferences are 
believed to be desirable are safety, in-service 
training, appeals from official action, leave, 
retirement decisions, promotions, demotions, 
rates of pay, classification of positions, re- 
duction-in-force actions, and other items in 
the operation of a personnel program. 

Federal employee organizations are asking 
for the assurance that they will enjoy the 
benefits of a program for cooperating with 
management. They are not seeking the same 
type of collective bargaining In which unions 
engage in private industry, the objective of 
which is a bilateral agreement with respect 
to specific working conditions. 

The intent of the pending legislation be- 
fore Congress can well be summed up in three 
short statements: (1) To present their views 
to officials of Government agencies on all 
matters affecting the welfare and working 
conditions of their members; (2) to represent 
their members in the settlement of grievances 
through the use of the procedure established 
by the Civil Service Commission, or any de- 
partment or agency; (3) to have agency heads 
solicit their views and confer on the formu- 
lation or modification of policies relating to 
working conditions of Federal employees. 

In the announcement of this meeting I 
noted a quotation from a statement by the 
Executive Director of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. John Macy, to the effect the 
Commission has perhaps not prepared itself 
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for dealing with organized groups and their 
leaders and that a lot of work needed to be 
done in this area, I think that is true, 
There is a lot of work to be done along 
these lines. It is a work that will pay off 
in a more contented work force and a 
higher morale. I believe that the legisla- 
tion I have been discussing is a n 

step in the right direction and I hope that 
having recognized the problem, the Com-<- 
mission will be equally as quick to recog- 
nize the solution and will join with us to 
see that a sound personnel-management 
statute is enacted at this session of the 
85th Congress,- Thank you. 


The President’s State of the Union 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President,:I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
prepared by me on the President’s state 
of the Union message. My statement 
emphasizes what I believe to be the most 
important problems before Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The President's report on the state of the 
Union lays significant emphasis on the in- 
creasing threat of inflation. He does not, 
however, stress the dominant role of Gov- 
ernment spending in feeding the fires d? in- 
flation. Our Government. spending and our 
tax levels are far too high for economic 
health or the continued vitality of our po- 
litical system. 

The President's proposal on Federal aid 
for school eonstruction presents clearly our 
most fundamental political issue: Shall we 
continue to route the great bulk of our tax 
payments to the Federal Government, and 
then let the Federal Government take over 
more and more of the duties of the States, 
or shall we reroute our tax payments so that 
our States will once again have the share 
they need, so can take care of problems 
like education which should be managed 
locally? 

I am pleased to hear of the President's 
interest in a broad national inquiry into 
our financial system. Such commissions, 
however, deal with legislative issues and 
should be set up, I believe, as advisory 
commissions to Congress, never to the ex- 
ecutive branch. The President's statement 
that out of their findings and recommenda- 
tions the administration would develop and 
present to the Congress any legislative pro- 
posals that might be indicated, crosses the 
line marking the constitutional separation 
of legislative from executive powers, 

It is vitally important that Congress pre- 
serve its full responsibility for all steps in 
the legislative process, including the collec- 
tion of information. Keeping the legisla- 
tive power independent of the executive 
power is essential if we are to preserve lim- 
ited government under law. 

On foreign policy, the President said many 
true and useful things, especially about our 
community of interest with every nation in 
the free world. I should be extremely hesi- 
tant, however, to trust in internetional tma- 
chinery to regulate and guide that commu- 
nity of interest. Our trade has always been 
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international, without any need for an in- 
“ternational supervisory agency. Our inter- 
course with underdeveloped nations has been 
continuous, without the need of a super- 
visory international agency to tell us how 
our money is to be spent, or our business 
carried out, or what aims we should seek. 

The President’s emphasis on a friendly 
and generous attitude to other- nations, 
which are not bent on conquest, is in the 
true American spirit. The emphasis in the 
message on trying to achieve these ends 
through greater control by international 
agencies than we have ever permitted to 
our own Federal Government, is a reflection 
of a passing fashion of the time which grows 
out of World War II. 

I hope the period ahead will see our coun- 
try take the lead in dismantling the war- 
born machinery for international control of 
finance, investment, trade, agriculture, for- 
eign policy and all similar activities of our 
people, and return to the true American 
spirit of private and voluntary initiative in 
achieving both national and international 
goals. 


Development of Atomic Energy by Private 
Industry z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS À 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in recent months there has been some 
criticism of private industry on the 
ground that inadequate steps are being 
taken for the development of atomic 
power and other uses of atomic energy 
through private industry. I am pleased 
to ask for the insertion in the Recorp 
of two newspaper items, from the Bos- 
ton Daily Globe of January 18, 1957, 
end the Christian Science Monitor of 
the same date. These articles show that 
the sum of $10 million will be spent in 
plant and equipment for new atomic re- 
search, development, and production 
center in Andover, Mass., to be sponsored 
jointly by Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., and the Corning Glass Works. 
The articles also refer to the project of 
the Yankee Atomic Electric Co. for an 
atomic powerplant in Rowe, Mass., which 
is scheduled to begin operations in 3 
years, and the recent announcement of 
a 200,000-kilowatt atomic power project 
being undertaken by the New England 
Electric System. 

Here are several impressive examples 
of the willingness of private industry to 
invest large amounts of capital in atomic 
development. 

_ Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Boston pir oe of January 18, 


Work Srarts IN May—$10 Mmuion Wut BE 
SPENT ON ANDOVER ATOMIC CENTER 
(By Frederick D. McCarthy) 

Avéut $10 million will be spent on plant 
and equipment for the atomic center to be 
constructed on a 150-acre site in West And- 
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over by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., and 
Corning Glass Works, Don G. Mitchell, chair- 
man and president of Sylvania said at the 
Statler last night. 

Walter E. Kingston, general manager of 
Sylvania’s atomic energy division, said 
ground will be broken-in May and operations 
are expected to start “In May 1958, or bet- 
ter." ‘The complete plant, including four 
units, will be functioning by September 1958. 

“In 4 or 5 years,” Kingston said, “1,000 or 
1,100 people will be employed at Andover.” 

Mitchell revealed that Sylvania had looked 
at about 50 sites for a second facility to do 
the highly important job of reprocessing 
atomic fuel, 6 or 7 of which were located in 
New England. 

He indicated that the reprocessing plant 
would be situated on a large area, which 
would be remote from the Andover installa- 
tion, but conceded that the lively interest 
of New England in atomic energy might 
mean that this operation would be set up 
in this region. 

According to Mitchell, the atomic fuel 
business will enter a period of rapid expan- 
sion by 1960 and should exceed $1 billion 
annually by 1980. These estimates “are 
probably on the conservative side.” 

By 1970, he asserted, at least 5 percent of 
the Nation's generating capacity will un- 
doubtedly be atomic-powered and by 1980, 
this “should have increased to at least 20 
percent, representing an investment of up- 
wards of $15 billion by the power companies.” 

He declared his faith in the strength of the 
New England economy. The- Sylvania ex- 
ecutive said: “Today, we have 10 plants in 
New England, a larger percentage of growth 
than we have put into other sections. In 
Andover, we think that Sylvania has an in- 
teresting and, we hope, a profitable phase of 
the atomic energy industry.” 

He said that Sylvania is expanding its Wo- 
burn facilities by $1 million and the addition 
will be ready in the fall. 


NEW ENGLAND SETS PACE 


Addressng the 12th annual meeting of the 
Electric Institute at the Statler, Mitchell said 
that New England is setting tbe pace for the 
Nation in establishing facilities for generat- 
ing electric power by atomic energy. 

“I am convinced,” Mitchell said, “That 
New England is at a crucial turning point in 
its economic life” and that the six-State 
region, and especially its power utilities, 
have charted a clear course which lies 
straight ahead.” 

He indicated that New England's power 
requirements are growing at the rate of 
300,000 ta, 350,000 kilowatts annually, and 
will grow as much as 10 to 15 million kilo- 
watts over the next 20 years, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
, January 18, 1957] 
NEW ENGLAND CLAIMS LEAD IN ATOMIC POWER 
(By Everett M. Smith) 

New England is setting the pace for the 
Nation in establishing facilities for generat- 
ing electric power by atomic energy, and the 
grea “is now at a crucial turning point in 
its economic life,” according to Don. G. 
Mitchell, chairman and president of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. 

Addressing the 12th annual meeting of the 
Electric Institute at the Hotel Statler, Mr. 
Mitchell added that the six-State region, and 
especially its power utilities, “have charted a 
clear course which lies straight ahead.” 

New England's- power requirements, he 
said, are growing at the rate of 300,000 to 
350,000 kilowatts a year, and will grow as 
much as 10 to 15 million kilowatts over the 
next 20 years. 

He cited as examples of the way New Eng- 
land is creating progress, the formation of 
the Yankee Atomic Electric Co., which will 


__ have an atomic powerplant in operation in 
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Rowe, Mass., in 3 years, and the New England 
Electric System, which recently announced 
a 200,000-kilowatt atomic power project, 


OTHER IMPLICATIONS 


However, he went on to point out that, 
great as the potential is in atomic power, 
“the atom has other extremely important 
implications for New England.” 

He said, “Before atomic-generated power 
can flow over the lines of the Yankee pool 
or the New England system, someone must 
develop and produce the fuels and com- 
ponents which are the heart of the atomic 
furnace, or reactor.” 

He cited the recent decision by Sylvania 
and Corning Glass Works to form the Syl- 
vania-Corning Nuclear Corp., and their pro- 
posal to construct a $10 million atomic re- 
search, development, and production center 
in Andover, Mass. 

The new company, he explained, will pool 
Sylvania's background of knowledge and ex- 
perience in atomic metallurgy with Corning’s 
background in ceramics “to make major sci- 
entific and engineering breakthroughs” in 
atomic fields. 

NUCLEAR FILLING STATION 

In addition to the atomic center at An- 
dover, Mr. Mitchell, in a press conference 
preceding his talk, discussed plans to estab- 
lish a second facility, in another area yet to 
be selected, “remote, yet close enough and 
large enough to serve in the highly important 
job of reprocessing atomic fuels for ships, 


- submarines, airplanes, and powerplants.” 


He described the function of this Sylvania- 
Corning facility as a filling station service 
which would provide nuclear fuels, reactor 
components, and necessary servicing to 
atomic-powered generating plants on a rou- 
tine basis. 

Major factors in the selection of the site, 
he said, would be proximity to atomic gen- 
erating plants, reasonable accessibility to 
nuclear-powered naval and merchant vessels, 
and, possibly, a nearby landing field for 
atomic-powered aircraft. 

Some 50 sites are under consideration and 
study, he said, adding that 6 or 7 are located 
in New England. He estimated that con- 
struction of such a filling station would be 
about $30 million, 

According to Mr. Mitchell, the atomic-fuel 
business will enter a period of rapid expan- 
sion by 1960, and should exceed $1 billion 
by 1980, adding that “these estimates are 
probably on the conservative side.” 

FUEL PROBLEM KEY 


He explained that the overriding technical 
problem in achieving large-scale atomic 
power is the development of more efficient 
fuels for reactors. r 

Reactor fuels, he said, must be able to 
withstand extremely high temperaturės and 
great intensity of atomic radiation over long 
periods of time without becoming distorted 
and disintegrating. The rate of progress of 
the entire atomic power industry rests on 
the development of such fuels, he added. 

“Although the atomic power industry was 
in its infancy 10 years ago, it was beginning 
to be apparent eyen then that the heart busi- 
ness of nuclear power would be the fuel 
elements and their related components, 

“POWER INCREASE ESTIMATE 

“We in Sylvania decided to get in on the 
ground floor,” he added. “The nationwide 
consumption of electricity is now at the an- 
nual rate of more than 500 billion kilowatt- 
hours, and it is our firm conviction that it 
will at least double in the next 10 years to a 
trillion kilowatt-hours. 

“Although most of this power will be gen- 
erated by conventional fuels in 1965, an in- 
creasing proportion will be generated by 
nuclear-powered stations,” 

By the end of 1956, he reported, 17 com- 
mercial atomic projects were in various stages 
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of completion throughout the country. 
“They will represent the investment of be- 
tween $400 million and $500 million, and have 
& total planned capacity of nearly a million 
and a half kilowatts of electric power.” 


Political Creed of Citizens of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I take 
Special pleasure in asking ous 
consent to have printed in the appendix 
of the Recorp the inaugural address of 
Gov, Harold W. Handley, of Indiana. 

Governor Handley states his political 
creed, and that of every citizen of Indi- 
ana, in the words: 

The Hoosier has never bowed his head to 
any other superior authority except his God, 
He has sternly insisted on a rigid adherence 
to that most workable of documents, the 
United States Constitution, 


The Governor particularly stressed 
the fact that— 

The Hoosier will not tolerate nationaliza- 
tion of his schools, for he knows that only 
community control can give him the sort 
of instruction and textbooks that he wants. 
He wants no bureaucratic tampering with 


his most precious possession—his own 
children. 


The Government of the United States 
is undertaking increasingly heavy re- 
Sponsibilities at home and abroad. But 
the strength of the Federal Government 
can never be greater than the strength 
of the States which make up the Union. 
In Indiana we believe the foundation 
must be strong before any undertaking 
can succeed. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress spy Gov. Harotp W. HANDLEY, OF 

INDIANA, aT Hits INAUGURAL CEREMONIES, 

Janvany 14, 1957 


According to numerous researchers and 
historians, this is the 39th inauguration of 
an Indiana Governor, and as near as I can 
determine I am the 16th person to become 
Eovernor in this State house, which is the 
third State house in Indiana's history. This 
Gay finds our State in an unprecedentedly 
Strong position, with an economy that is 
More varied and diversified than the entire 
economy of many nations, and with our 
horizons unlimited. 

It is difficult for us here today to imagine 
What liés ahead for Indiana when we con- 
Bider the astonishing progress Indiana has 
made in the first 140 years of her statehood. 
Instead of slowing down or leveling off, the 
Pace has quickened, The 19th star in our 
American fiag represents a State which is 
Now 11th in population and which has be- 
Come the eighth in industrial capacity. 

Another measure of our strength is that, 
relatively speaking, Indiana has been in- 
creasing her industrial expansion more 
Tapidly than has any other State. Yet we 
Also continue to be one of the greatest agri- 
Cultural States in the Union, with an annual 
income from our farms of more 
$1,300,000,000. 
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In city, in town, and throughout the 
countryside we are a giant, mature and full- 
bodied in many ways and yet still young in 
strength. While our destiny is now mani- 
fest, our maximum potential achievements 
lie In the dawn of the distant future. Ours 
is the kingdom and ours is the land of milk 
and honey if we will only have the good 
sense to utilize to the fullest our golden 
opportunities. 

Now whence comes this greatness in the 
free and sovereign State of Indiana which 
even those who are not Hoosiers are willing 
to ? Part of our stature, of course, 
is that we insist on remaining free and sov- 
ereign. The Hoosier has never bared his 
head to any other superior authority except 
his God. He has sternly insisted on a rigid 
adherence to that most workable of docu- 
ments, the United States Constitution, but- 
tressed as it is by our own sturdy State 
constitution here in Indiana. 

The perennial attitude of the Hoosier to- 
ward his fine public-school system is typical. 
No man is more ambitious for the thorough 
education of his children than is the citizen 
of Indiana. But he insists that this educa- 
tion must be under local administration. 
He demands home rule. Let the Federal 
Government penetrate its legions of func- 
tionaries into most of the other affairs of 
present-day Americans. But the Hoosier will 
not tolerate nationalization of his schools, 
for he knows that only community control 
can give him the sort of instruction and 
textbooks that he wants. He wants no bu- 
reaucratic tampering with his most precious 
possessjons—his own children. 

Financing always has been the chief prob- 
lem of our Indiana school system, and it is 
today. Indeed, when we review the in- 
augural remarks of our predecessors, we 
find—not too surprisingly—that their prob- 
lems have been somewhat the same as those 
which confront us today. The building of 
adequate roads, the maintenance of our free 
common school system and the various State 
institutions, and the question of how to 
finance these public projects have invariably 
dominated the attention of each Governor,* 
and of each of the 90 Indiana General As- 
semblies. 

Highways haye been fundamental in In- 
diana’s economic development. They were 
essential to the pioneers and they are essen- 
tial now. The wheels of our progress travel 
on our city streets, our county roads, and our 
State highways. The expansion and mainte- 
nance of this system must ever be one of the 
first duties of Hoosier government. 

The State of Indiana cannot go into debt. 
We are almost unique in this respect among 
the 48 States. The bitter experience of the 
1840s compelled the people of Indiana to 
write into our State Constitution a wise pro- 
vision prohibiting any more State borrowing. 
This pay-as-we-go policy has been a won- 
derful thing for Indiana. It has compelled 
us to live within our means. It has spared 
us, insofar as our State taxes are concerned, 
from the general fate of all other States, who 
now are compelled to pay a crushing burden 
of interest on their public debts. 

Debt-free Indiana—and this is only one of 
our many virtues—has attracted many new 
citizens and numerous new payrolis to our 
prosperous State. Business activity helps 
everybody.. As you go about the State, and 
see its hf€althy economic situation, remem- 
ber that this could not be unless our popula- 
tion was gainfully and happily employed. 

For the last 2 years we have been operating 
our State government on a red-ink basis. 
Expenses exceeded revenue by $8 million in 
the last fiscal year, and if the present pace is 
maintained the deficit will be $1344 million 
more this fiscal year. 

If we did not have a surplus in the State 
treasury, this could not be. And as we find 
this surplus descending below the minimum 
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“safe” balance of $40 million, and are con- 
fronted with a proposed new budget which 
is $108 million more than the present budget, 
you can understand that a major problem 
now is staring us in the face. 

In a formal message which I will deliver 
personally before the Indiana General As- 
sembly tomorrow, the facts of the current 
situation will be presented fearlessly and 
candidly. I do not want to alarm the peo- 
ple of Indiana but I would be derelict in my 
first official duty were I to try to erect a 
screen between the people and their govern- 
ment. I propose to share the truths of In- 
diana’s government with the people of In- 
diana throughout this administration. 

Indiana will continue to insist that every 
Hoosier child, regardless of financial status, 
has an opportunty to get the very best pub- 
lic-school education for which he is qualified, 
Indiana will continue to insist that the 
farmer, whose production is the primary in- 
gredient of life, must have his fair share of 
our increased prosperity. 

Indiana will continue to seek the orderly 
and economic development of our natural 
resources, including the waters that flow 
through our fields and our cities and the 
minerals which still He in abundance under 
the ground. Indiana will continue to invite 
new industries to this State, and to encour- 
age further expansion of business entere 
ptises which are already here. 

The aged, the unemployed, the physically 
and mentally il, and those others who are 


less fortunate among us will continue to get 


the kind and comforting consideration of 
a State which is one of the foremost in its 
charitable and benevolent manifestations 
among all the States of the wealthiest nation 
on earth, 

Moderation will be the invariable rule of 
this new State administration. We will 
insist on meeting the changing needs of ever- 
changing times without destroying funda- 
mental moorings. By enlightened conser- 
vatism, by loyal respect for our Constitution 
and the justice which is guaranteed by our 
laws, we can continue our toward 
permanent prosperity and true serenity and 
security, and at the same time exercise and 
perpetuate the priceless privilege of citizen. 
ship in a free country, and a sovereign State. 

Let us never forget, please, that our State 
is sovereign, and that we live in a Federal 
Republic. Resistance to the unholy en- 
croachment of excessive central control must 
be basic. 

In any examination of our tax problems 
today we invariably find the heavy hand of 
the Federal tax collector, grasping greedily 
for more and more, and trying to dominate 
every possible source of revenue. I am ad- 
vocating that the State of Indiana abandon 
the field of property taxation to our county, _ 
township, and municipal governments, for 
I know that local government must be 
financed or America will wither at the root. 
The Federal Government seems to have no 
such restraint in its lust for taxes. How 
simple would be the financial problems in 
the various States and in the local commu- 
nities of America if this Federal octopus 
were not taking so much of what we earn 
each day by all sorts of direct and indirect 
taxes. 

No people has tolerated past the point of 
human endurance the crushing burden of 
outrageous taxation. I am further dismayed 
by the way the Federal Government con- 
tinues to collect so much hard-earned money 
from the people of America to spend on for- 
eign aid, which in many cases cannot buy 
friendship for us and which can weaken our 
capacity to make our own shores and homes 
secure. 

Taxpayers in more than one-third of In- 
diana’s counties today are contributing more 
toward foreign aid, so-called, than they pay 
for the support of their own county, town- 
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ship, and municipal governments, In the 
remaining counties, the foreign-aid taxes 
are almost equal to the amount spent on 
local government, - 

Indiana's share of foreign aid is more than 
the total property taxes levied throughout 
our State. It is more than our entire State 
budget. It is high time that the Federal 
Government recognizes the financial prob- 
lems of the State and local governments. 

Most of us agree that a certain amount of 
financial aid to friendly nations is better 
insurance than the use of gins. However, 
the financial security of the component 
States of our America is of paramount im- 
portance to national defense. 

Much of Indiana's political success has 
been achieved by the healthy functioning of 
our two-party system. The rivalries of the 
parties have been vigorous, continuous, and 
usually constructive. They have invited the 
active participation in politics of thousands 
of our citizens. 

The voters have a better opportunity for 
genuine selectivity when the two parties 
present united fronts. I hope that both of 
them—and particularly my own Republican 
Party, which has again received an over- 
whelming mandate from the voters—will be 
able to reduce internal discord to a mini- 
mum and to give more attention to the op- 
portunities of the future than they do to 
some of the disappointments of the past.. 

Nothing must be done to slow down In- 
diana’s progress. Nothing must be permitted 
to mar our splendid reputation as a marvel- 
ous place in which to work and to rear our 
families. ‘ 

I wish to thank every one of the hundreds 
of thousands of friends and fellow crusaders 
who made possible the victory of last No- 
vember 6. The decisive vote of more than 
1 million citizens who approved our entire 
State ticket demonstrated what the people 
want. 

I accept this new assignment with com- 
plete humility and with a solemn realization 
of what the future requires. With the help 
of every Indiana citizen, and with the confi- 
dence and wisdom derived from prayer with 
almighty God, I will do my best to measure 
up to the great tasks still lying before us. 


Tribute to Wilton E. Hall, of South 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a newspaper article paying 
tribute to a former United States Sen- 
ator from South Carolina who was 
named as Man of the South for 1955, 
Wilton E. Hall, of Anderson, S. C. The 
January 17, 1957, issue of the Suburban 
Reporter, Atlanta, Ga., carried a news- 
paper column entitled “This Week,” 
written by Col. Hubert Lee, editor, Dixie 
Business Magazine. Colonel Lee printed 
in this column his remarks introductory 
of Mr. Hall when he was presented with 
the 1955 Man of the South scroll. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tars WEEK 
(By Hubert Lee, editor, Dixie Business 
Magazine) 
HALL 


On the evening of February Il, 1956, 
friends from over the South packed Clemson 
House to do honor to Wilton E. Hall, Man 
of the South for 1955. 

Here are the remarks made by me, as ed- 
itor of Dixie Business in presenting the Man 
of the South for 1955 illuminated scroll to 
my newspaper boss of 1925 and 1926—a great 
man who has been my man of the South 
for 30 years: 

“Mr, Chairman, distinguished statesmen, 
distinguished guests, Mr. Hali, Mrs. Hall, 
and all my friends of Anderson and this sec- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a 
great honor to be here tonight, for the man 
we do honor to is one of the great men of 
our time. 

“I have called him friend for more than 
30 years. 

“I can testify of my own knowledge many 
reasons why he should be honored by title of 
Man of the South, or by any other titles 
springing from the well of good will. 

“Six years ago, in 1950, Wilton E. Hall was 
named to what we now term the ‘South's Hall 
of Fame for ‘the Living.’ 

“This is the honor group from which the 
man or woman of the South is elected each 
year. 

“Before being named to this group, a man 
or woman's life record of good and of achieve- 
ment is balanced on the scales with many 
others from Maryland or Oklahoma. 

“The great jury of public opinion judges 
each selection which is made and announced 
yearly. 

“I have stood before that jury for 10 years 
and it has made me a humble man. 

“Tonight, we announce seven additional 
leaders of the South to this honor group. 


“Lt. Gen. A. R. Bolling, retired commander 
of the Third Army, Atlanta; Fred F. Flor- 
ence, president, Republic National Bank, 
Dallas; Frank G. Huntress, Jr., San Antonio 

. Express-News; J. Finley McRae, president, 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile; Quimby 
Melton, Sr., publisher, the Griffin News; Gen. 
E. W. Opie, chairman, Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial Commission and publisher, the 
Staunton (Va.) Leader and News Leader; and 

„James C, Self., Jr. president, Greenwood 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C. (Nore—Senator 
Walter F. George was added May 9, 1956, the 
day he announced his retirement from the 
Senate of the United States.) The hall of 
fame honor group is limited to 200 living 
men and women of the South. 

“I am servant rather than master and 
consider it a privilege because the idea and 
ideals of giving flowers to the living fills a 
great need inasmuch as it is a vehicle for 
making friendly gestures to a friend. This 
honor group has its Camelot headquarters, or 
fountainhead, in the warm center of the 
human heart, 

“As Wilton Hall was named to the South's 
Hall of Fame for the Living in 1950 because 
of his life record of contributions to civic 
and business projects of the South and his 
many private acts of helpfulness and philan- 
thropy for which he is too modest to take 
public credit, so is he being honored here 
this evening for the same reason. 

“On behalf of the past men of the South, 
and all those who have been named to the 
South's Hall of Fame for the Living honor 
group, the advisory council and editor of 
Dixie Business, I take pleasure in presenting 
this citation, formally naming you, Wilton 
Earle Hall, Man of the South for 1955, an 
honor you so well deserve. 

“May God use you and your life and means 
to bless others less fortunate in goods and 
abilities.” 


January 25 


Testimonial Dinner for Martin B. 
McKneally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


“OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of the excellent address delivered by Dr. 
Donald R. Wilson, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and 
president of Oglethorpe University at 
Atlanta, Ga., at the testimonial dinner 
held in New York City on January 19 
last, in honor of Hon. Martin B. Mc- 
Kneally, commander of the New York 
department of the American Legion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it had 
been my intention to offer for printing 
in the Recorp the address delivered by 
Hon. Donald R. Wilson, past national 
commander of the American Legion, now 
the distinguished president of Ogle- 
thorpe University of Atlanta, Ga., at the 
testimonial dinner given in honor of 
Martin B. McKneally, commander of the 
New York department of the American 
Legion. I am informed, however, that 
my colleague has already requested that 
the address be printed in the RECORD. 
The address was able and informative, 
and I am glad it is to be made available 
for perusal by my colleagues and the 
public. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mr. Commander, ladies and gentlemen, it 
was with much pleasure that I received your 
gracious invitation to join with you in honor- 
ing your capable and distinguished depart- 
ment commander, Martin McKneally. It has 
been my good fortune to observe his activities 
and his progress in the American Legion over 
the course of several years, I have respected 
the quality of his mind and admired his 
devotion to the fundamental principles upon 
which the American Legion is founded. 
Those of you in this community and in the 
State of New York who have observed him 
more closely than I, and who know more of 
his work than I, must feel a particular sense 
of pride in the leadership which he is afford- 
ing to you during this current year. All 
of us are aware of the outstanding service 
which he has rendered in the cause of a 
vigorous, forthright and progressive pro- 
gram of Americanism. It was in this field 
that he first displayed those remarkable 
qualities of leadership which he has now 
transferred to all of the varous activities 
within the American Legion. It is too infre- 
quently in this country that we have men of 
his intellectual and professional attainments 
who are willing to give liberally of them- 
selves and their time in bringing to all of us 
a closer realization of the great principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy upon which 
this country was founded, prospered and grew 
great, How appropriate it is, therefore, that 
we pause in our headlong pursuit of day-to- 
day goals to let Comniander McKneally know, 
not only that we are aware of his sense of 
dedication, but also that we are appreciative 
of the magnificent manner in which he is 
discharging his responsibilities, 
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It is with a singular note of pride that 
I observe that Commander McKneally has 
assumed a role of leadershtp'on the foreign 
Telations commission of the American Legion, 
I am-~persuaded that now, more than ever 
before, we need persons of his talents and 
Abilities looking to the formulation of prin- 
ciples of foreign policy which will enable this 
Nation to endure and courageously face up 
to its obligations inthe international sphere. 
It is because of my admiration for the 
Quality of the commander's leadership that 
I presume upon your time and his to discuss 
With you the direction of United States 
foreign policy. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy to discuss 
A subject of this magnitude in the limited 
time which we have available to us. We 
can only point out and briefly examine some 
Of the major threads in order to form an 
€stimate as to the quality of the whole fabric. 

In recent days, we have been treated to 
the unhappy picture of the President of the 
United States appearing before the Congress 
to announce, in grave tones, the necessity 
for our asserting our leadership in order to 
Overcome the power vacuum which had de- 
veloped in the Middle Eastern area. = 

I must say, at the outset, that I am one 
Of those who believes that we have no alter- 
native, at the present time, but to grant 
to the President of the United States most 
Of the authoriy which he seeks in order to 
deal with an explosive and vital problem. 

The mere fact that I agree, in substance, 
With the President of the United States does 
not, however, prevent me from pointing out 
that there developed, after the President’s 
Message, a dangerous tendency to force the 
acceptance and adoption of his recommenda- 
tions without the wholesome influence of 
Unrestricted debate. This Government was 
established in the cauldron of debate, and 
On all the vital issues of its history, what- 
ever the wisdom of its decisions, that wis- 
age was produced out of searching debate. 

Would seem to me to be tragic, if, during 
times such as these, in connection with 
Powers as great as those; asked for by the 

dent, our Representatives in the Con- 
Bress were to grant those powers automat- 
ically and without the benefit of wholesome 
debate and discussion. I was particularly 
Perturbed that the Secretary of State, in 
appearing before a congressional committee, 
Should haye presumed on the intelligence 
and the loyalty of the American people by 
asking that he be permitted to discuss this 
Vital question of policy in executive session. 
I cannot conceive of a discussion of a policy 
Which commits the American people, their 
fortunes and their sons, to the authority 
of one man, which could contain so much 
Of a secret nature that the American people 
Should not be permitted to hear fully why 
they were asked to adopt that policy. 

Even though I approve of the President’s 
requests, in substance, I must, nevertheless, 
express my regret that the statement of 
Policy announced by the President did not 
Come at an earlier date in connection with 
the Middle Eastern problem. 

It is nothing new to the American people 
to know that the Middle Eastern area is a 
Vital link in our own security. For a num- 
ber of years, the statesmen of our Govern- 
ment have been pointing to the oyerwhelm- 
me stake which we have had in the Middle 


We have been rather thoroughly schooled 
Tegarding the indispensability of the vast 
oil resources of that area. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, the significance of the 
Middle East to us lies in the raw material 
of oiL 

Economically, the Soviet Union may 
achieve victory either by capturing the oil 
Supplies of the Middle East for herself or 

denying the oil supplies of that area to 
Us and more particularly to our allies of 
Western Europe. Oil is the indispensable in- 
Sredient ór modern industrial progress. It is 
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likewise the indispendable ingredient of the 
modern military e. If Russia can 
deny Middle Eastern oil to us and to our 
friends, she strikes a serious economic blow 
at the industrial progress of our friends and 
ourselves and of the military capacity of 
the alliances which we have formed. None 
of this information is new or unusual. It 
has been revealed many times. 

In spite of the knowledge that was pos- 
sessed by ourselves and our leaders, we, 
nonetheless, turned our backs upon our 
friends, France, England, and Israel, sided 
with our enemy, the Soviet Union, and com- 
peled, or helped to compel, our friends who 
were protecting not only their but also our 
vital interests to back away from a project 
which was on the verge of success and which 
would have defeated Russian Aspirations in 
the very area which we now say Is so im- 
portant to our existence. Mr. Eisenhower's 
statement to Congress on the Middle East- 
ern question, the authority which he re- 
quested and his entire discussion of the 
immediate necessity of his being granted 
that authority operated as a complete vin- 
dication of the action of England, France, 
and Israel and a complete repudiation of 
our own policy which helped bring about 
their defeat. 

The mere fact that I subscribe to the 
fundamentals of the President’s declaration 
does not make me insensitive to or un- 
aware of the obvious deficiencies of his doc- 
trine in fully protecting our interests in an 
area which is one of the keys to our con- 
tinued existence. 

In the first place, the doctrine blithely 
assumes that if we pour our money into 
those nations of the Middle East which de- 
sire it, we will thereby automatically sta- 
bilize them, wean them away from Soviet 
influence, eliminate the possibility of inter- 
nal subversion and give them the type of 
national existence which will act steadfastly 
to preserve our national interests through- 
out the area. These dangerous assumptions 
demonstrate an abysmal ignorance of the 
character and weapons of subversion, the 
nature of the aspirations of the heads of 
government in the Middle Eastern countries, 
the many ways in which Russia may reap 
the fruits of the American dollars which we 
confidently, yet foolishly, sow, and the ulti- 
mate danger of entrusting our national safety 
to the unreliable honor of Middle Eastern 
despots. 

The point is well fllustrated by an Egypt 
which greeted the President’s declaration 
with an obvious inclination to accept our 
money and followed that by a confiscation 
of British and French business interests and 
@ declaration tantamount to a timetable 
expulsion of American business Interests. 
This would also seem to lay to rest any 
thought that private American capital, 
rather than governmental capital, is a surer 
method of guaranteeing American influence. 
We helped create the power of Nasser; we 
surely preserved him when Israel, Britain, 
and France would have destroyed him; we 
unfortunately exalted him as a leader of the 
Arab world. We cannot now buy for our- 
selves either the close and dependable friend- 
ship of leaders who have demonstrated their 
contempt for us, or the loyalty of power and 
money-hungry madmen. To attempt it is 
to chase a will-o-the-wisp over the brink 
of disaster. 

In the second place, the President's decla- 
ration is unfortunate in making Amertcan 
military action, upon request, subject to the 
overriding authority of the Security Council 
of the United Nations—the one place where 
Russia's authority and potential influence is 
greatest. Ef 

Therefore, while I am in basic sympathy 
with the President’s pronouncement, I must 
regretfully point out that the Eisenhower 
Government has demonstrated no great ca- 
pacity for dealing with the broad issues of 
our world leadership. 
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It seems to me that our handling of the 
Middle Eastern crisis, as it has developed 
over the past several months, was sympto- 
matic of the absence of a clear understand- 
ing on the part of our governmental lead- 
ers, as to the plan and psychology of our 
enemy, the worldwide nature of our involvye- 
ment, and the true importance of devotion, 
at every turn, to our national self-interest 
in its broader meaning. 

During the years of World War II, and 
since, almost all of our governmental lead- 
ers have consistently emphasized that the 
leadership of the free world had been thrust 
upon the United States. The leaders of other 
governments, the free press, responsible na- 
tional organizations and civic and religious 
leaders have laid emphasis on the same 
theme. - 

Today, however, in the face of mounting 
international tensions not only in the Mid- 
die Eastern area, but elsewhere, it has be- 
come apparent to most who looked to the 
United States for leadership, that our Gov- 
ernment has, in fact, been drifting from 
one crisis to another without any. clear 
total policy or firm and decisive resolve. As 
a result, the free world has consistently suf- 
fered, the prospect of war has steadily in- 
creased, the slave world has achieved almost 
unlimited initiative, unwise precedents have 
been established which will live to plague 
us and our existence, and the hopes of the 
peoples of the world for peace and freedom 
have been dimmed. 

By Jumping from “containment” to “police 
actions”; from “agonizing reappraisal” to 
“massive retaliation”; from “economic 
threats” to “mutual security”; from “crea- 
tion of world public opinion” to “earnest 
hopes for peaceful solutions”; from condem- 
nation of our allies to vindication of their 
policies; we have failed to provide leader- 
ship or comfort to our own citizenry and to 
the world at large. It is doubtful if either 
our enemies or our allies any longer have 
any method of judging either what we be- 
lieve or what we'll do. It is not helpful in 
these trying times to keep crying that our 
policy is peace. The world that 
peace is not a policy. At most, it is the 
result of a successful policy. The world 
wants and needs from us a clear and forceful 
statement of the means by which we propose 
to obtain peace not only in selected crisis 
areas from time to time but in the world 
at large for all time. Such a statement has 
unfortunately not been forthcoming. 

Mr. Commander, you, as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Commission of The Amer- 
ican Legion and as the leader of this great 
department, must insist that we address our- 
selves to the fundamental questions of why 
we are fumbling our opportunities to exert 
real leadership and how we can salvage our 
position in the world in order to exert a con- 
structive influence in the world’s major 
danger areas. However, when you insist that 
we address ourselves to these fundamental 


~ questions, you must also insist that we rec- 


ognize that the search for answers to those 
questions will entail the manly and some- 
what disquieting task of questioning the 
sanctity of certain concepts. It will in- 
volve defining rather clearly those things for 
which we are prepared to fight. It will in- 
volve a disavowal of compromise in all the 
vital areas of the world. It will require an 
acceptance of calculated risks, made easier 
by our knowledge that our unwillingness to 
incur the risks of leadership in these times 
of constant threat can only result in the loss 
of our self-respect, our friends, and our na- 
tional existence, 

As a first step in this search, I would sug- 
gest that we determine, if we can, the rea- 
sons which underlie our apparent inability 
to assume a positive role in forestalling the 
outbursts of crisis or in quenching the flames 
of crisis when they burst forth. 

The root of our difficulty is partly to bo 
found in our current misunderstanding of 
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the present capabilities of the United Na- 
tions. 

World War II laid to rest our belief that 
we could achieve security through “splendid 
isolation,” and we accepted the responsi- 
bility of helping to create an international 
society which would preserve the peace we 
expected to win. The great power unity 
which could wage the war successfully could, 
we reasoned, also equally effectively wage 
the peace. Thus, on the heels of the victory 
won by the armies of the allies, came the 
birth of the United Nations. It was com- 
mitted, from infancy, to the elimination of 
war and to the establishment of the rule 
of law among nations as well as among 
men. 

Our belief in this ideal was so fervent that 
we and others generated the greatest public 
relations campaign in all history to exalt 
this ideal. Every weakness displayed by the 
United Nations was explained away by ref- 
erence to its newness and the need for pa- 
tience in nurturing this growing infant. 
Every success of the United Nations was 
magnified out of all proportion to its reality. 
‘The fiction of effective United Nations lead- 
ership was created to cover instances of uni- 
lateral or multilateral free-world direct 
action. 

In a sense, we became victims of our own 
publicity campaign. We came to believe 
that our lawyers’ arguments, our distortions, 
and our fictions were all unquestionable 
realities. To suggest otherwise with refer- 
ence to the United Nations was to incur 
official disfavor and some measure of public 
abuse. By creating such a climate, we did 
a disservice to ourselves, to the United Na- 
tions, and to the cause of peace. There is 
now an urgent necessity to pierce this manu- 
factured facade and get to the truth. 

The fact of the matter is that an effective 
United Nations demanded unity among the 
great powers both in principle and in ac- 
tion. Such unity did not and does not exist. 
The Soviet Union dishonorably repudiated 
the ideal concept of the United Nations, 
selfishly pursued its own goals of direct and 
indirect aggression and enslavement, and 
brought duplicity and confusion rather than 
honor and dedication into the councils of 
the United Nations, From the time of such 
betrayal, the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions either in the creation or maintenance 
of world peace became suspect. 

For a time, we appeared to recognize the 
seriously impaired capacity of the main body 
of the United Nations and developed, under 
the charter, a series of regional pacts to safe- 
guard vital areas and friends around the 
world. This must be counted as a wise de- 
velopment. Its legality must likewise be 
counted as one of the saving strengths of 
the United Nations Charter. This provision 
countenanced multilateral action in prob- 
lem areas to safeguard against encroach- 
ments on vital interests and threats to se- 
curity before the main body of the United_ 
Nations could take effective action, or when 
it was unwilling to act, or when it was in- 
capable of acting. In this way, the mainte- 
nance of law and order and the furtherance 
of the cause of peace was to be aided. 

The high point of our recognition of the 
insufficiency of the United Nations was 
marked by our initial unilateral action in 
defense of South Korea against aggression. 
The mere fact that we were able, in Russia’s 
absence from the Security Council, to enlist 
the approval and aid of other member na- 
tions does not lessen the brilliance or the 
resolve that characterized our action in 
unilaterally flinging our forces against ag- 

on. 

From that moment on, however, our under- 
standing of the real weakness of the United 
Nations waned, and we have subsequently 
suffered a loss of initiative, effectiveness, and 
respect. We have considered the fabric of 
the’ United Nations to be more important 
than the purposes which it was created to 
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achieve. We have abandoned the develop- 
ment, expression, and implementation of 
our own national policy in favor of declara- 
tions of loyalty to a United Nations which 
may express an opinion but lacks the means 
of guaranteeing the application of that 
opinion. 

The Suez crisis clearly demonstrated our 
bankruptcy of policy because of our mis- 
understanding of the capacity of the United 
Nations, Egypt had flouted international 
law. She had threatened the commercial 
existence of one of our stanchest allies— 
England. She had consistently multiplied 
the difficulties faced by France in North 
Africa. She had created uneasiness and ten- 
sion by alarming bluster and increased em- 
phasis on expanding her military establish- 
ment. The Soviet Union cunningly and 
gladly added poison to the witches’ brew al- 
ready being prepared. The whole area of the 
Middle East with its important oil resources 
was @ target for disruption and paralysis. 
Clearly, our Government should have reacted 
vigorously, promptly, and decisively, with 
England, France, and Israel, to force the 
Egyptian Government to bow immediately to 
the rule of law. Our own self-interest, if 
nothing else, demanded it. 

Yet, our first act was to attempt to com- 
promise with lawlessness, thus demonstrating 
our complete disregard of the vital principles 
and issues at stake. The United Nations 
lacked ability to deal with such a crisis. Still 
we temporized. Finally, England, Israel, and 
France took positive, armed action to restore 
security and establish law. Instead of ap- 
plauding their vigor, we condemned it and 
complained of lack of cooperation. We 
turned to the United Nations to restore peace. 
However, we concentrated so much on the 
mere procedures of the United Nations that 
we failed to demand that the machinery of 
the United Nations be used in this crisis, if 
at all, to further respect for law and to sup- 
press its violation. Consequently, while the 
United Nations tried pitifully to put together 
a police force, Egypt grew more haughty and 
demanding; England, France, and Israel 
stood condemned and partially paralyzed; 
and we joined with others in returning to 
a status quo which revived all the original 
perils of lawlessness and confusion and which 
left such a vacuum of policy that our own 
President finally had to appear before the 
Congress in order to try to improvise a policy. 

We cannot continue to exist without a 
forthright foreign policy. We make no con- 
tribution by proclaiming our adherence to 
the United Nations when we refuse to speak 
out in unequivocal support of the principles 
which the United Nations was designed to 
secure, We cannot compromise with the 
enemy on fundamentals. Peace cannot be 
constructed on such foundations. 

The United States can best serve the cause 
of peace by squarely facing the clear and 
present danger posed by Soviet determina- 
tion to acquire world dominion by creating 
confusion, disrupting the United Nations, 
and encouraging not only a disregard of na- 
tional rights and international law but also 
smali-nation and indirect aggression. The 
United States should now openly acknowl- 
edge the limited capabilities of the United 
Nations to overcome the inertia caused by 
Soviet betrayal. Then the United States 
may make a positive contribution to peace 
and security by insistence upon either the 
observance of the status quo or change, 
where need be, only by peaceful and orderly 
means. It must reaffirm its regional security 
arrangements and its determination to im- 
plement them. As a corollary of such re- 
affirmation, the United States must an- 
nounce its determination to make available 
the substance of force and to use it with 
promptness, courage, and determination, not 
only in the Middle Eastern area, or any other 
isolated area, but whenever and wherever 
enemies of peace and law go outside the law 
to serve selfish objectives. 
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With such a resolve, leadership would re- 
vert to the United States. It could then de- 
feat the ambitions of the Soviets, It could 
pursue, if it desired, the realization of its 
long-range ideals within the United Nations. 
It could work for the establishment of & 
United Nations police force for the handling 
of small-nation irritations. It could work 
to perfect the inadequate machinery for 
peace within the United Nations, if that was 
demed essential. It could win the trust and 
confidence of all honorable nations. It could 
strengthen its allies and increase their capac- 
ity to contribute to these short- and long- 
range objectives all over the world without 
fear of sacrificing their own vital interests. 

The United States can once again be a 
giant among nations in looking toward a 
world of peace. To occupy such a role, it and 
its people must have the courage to lead and 
accept the risks of positive leadership rather 
than lose all because of fear of opposing 
forces, adherence to ineffective forms, or 
lack of confidence in the righteousness of 
their own cause. ° 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
the Honorable Charles Edison, former 
Governor of New Jersey and former Sec- 
retary of the Navy, which was delivered 
on the occasion of his receiving the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of humanities at 
Indiana Technical College, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Governor Edison makes the very im- 
portant point that our educational sys- 
tem overstresses specialization. ,He 
recommends that engineering training 
include the study of both politics and 
business. He particularly recommends 
that engineering students inquire into 
the long history of overcentralized gov- 
ernments. 

I call especial attention to the follow- 
ing paragraph; > 

In nature, plants and animals possess what 
might be termed built-in pituitary glands 
which prevent growth beyond desirable lim- 
its. Unfortunately, it would seem, we have 
not as yet displayed equal acumen in con- 
trolling bigness in government, unionism, 
and business. Perhaps there is an aspiring 
young scientist in our audience who can 
invent or discover a pituitary extract for the 
triumvirate of bigness I have just described, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION FOR ENGINEERS 

(By Hon. Charles Edison) 
` Engineering is one of the oldest of sciences. 
Its foundings are lost in antiquity. No one 
knows who the first engineer was. Perhaps 
he was the first primitive man who used a 
tool—a stick to hurl at a saber-toothed tiger. 
But we do know that engineering in its spe- 
cialized branches of today is a modern crea- 
tion. So modern, in fact, that when I was 
a member of the class of 1913 at MIT the 
first man to receive a degree in electrical 
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engineering from an American university had 
Only been practicing his profession for 14 
years. That man, incidentally, was the late 
Mr. Gano Dunn, who was one of the founding 
trustees of the Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion, more of which I want to tell you later. 

Confiicting forces are at work, As the 
Teseryoir of overall knowledge increases, the 
need for specialization increases. Engineer- 
ing and the physical sciences are constantly 
being broken down into smaller and smaller, 
Specialized and more specialized branches. 
I am reminded of the apocryphal story of the 
Physician who turned away a patient with a 
Congested left nostril because the doctor 
Specialized in right nostrils only. 

As one set of forces pushes us further and 
further into specialization, there is a cor- 
responding upswing in the need for the man 
Whose knowledge crisscrosses the whole field 
Of science. Charles F. Kettering, director 
emeritus of the General Motors’ great re- 
Search laboratory, has described such men as 
the woof which bind together the warp of 
the whole fabric of science. Without such 
men, the specialists tend to become sterile 
and stagnant within the narrow confines of 
their own compartmented worlds. 


A research team of specialists is a neces- 


gary and worthwhile part of every modern 
laboratory. But—end this is a big but— 
Without the fire and imagination of an indi- 
Vidual leader, an individual who has vaulted 
the pitfall of over-specialization, the team 


Of specialists all too frequently falls of co-~ 


hesive achievement. 

Naturally, no person in the modern world 
Of today can be expected to know every- 
thing about all things. The reservoir of 
human knowledge has grown too large for 
this to be a possibility. But tomorrow's 
leaders, whether engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
Merchants, or what have you, can ill afford 
to be isolated from areas of human endeav- 
Ors we know by the name of politics. 

By this I do not mean that all of you 


Should aspire to political office or that you” 


Should qualify as political scientists. I do 
Mean, however, that politics and political 
action have so pervaded our everyday living 
that to ignore these factors is to turn our 
backs on reality) Whether. we like it or not, 

taxes we pay or don't have to pay are 
Products of politics, our freedoms and our 
restraints are grounded in politics, and, as 
likely as not, even the air you breathe may 
be either polluted or nonpoliuted because 
Of political action taken or not taken in the 
area of smoke abatement and control. As 
engineers, you don't have to be reminded 
that every great bridge, every great tunnel, 
every great dam built in recent years has 
been entwined in politics. 

Politics can be good or bad. Its quality will 
depend to a large degree on whether you— 
&nd the thousands of other young men and 
Women of our Nation—keep informed and 
contribute affirmatively to future courses of 
action to be pursued by our Nation, States 
and cities. 

There is yet another area of endeavor that 
I commend to your attention. That is the 
area of business fundamentals. Speaking 
from 40 years experience in industry, I can 
truthfully say that one of the rarest of hu- 
man resources is the man who can direct, 
and direct well, the overall operations of an 
industry or business. The man who builds 
& better mousetrap, the axiom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, still needs a good 
Salesman to sell his product. And the sales- 
man needs a lot of good assistance in a lot 
of directions. It is the man with a flair for 
and an understanding of the overall prob- 

of business who, generally speaking, 
Will end up as the boss. > 

Since my days as an engineering student 
Iam happy to note that increasing numbers 
of technical colleges are offering curricula 
Which include business fundamentals, 
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Having served a rather extensive appren- 
ticeship in both politics and industry, I 
cannot forego this opportunity to comment 
directly upon the growing interplay between 
Government and private business. In the 
past quarter century there has developed 
in our Nation a concept of centralization 
of governmental authority in Washington. 
Born of crisis in the depths of a depression, 
this concept has made our Federal Govern- 
ment ever bigger and bigger, ever more 
powerful, and, as a consequence, ever more 
intrusive into the private affairs of every 
citizen. This concept has been pursued so 
diligently by so many men, irrespective of 
political labels, that the thought of a Fed- 
eral Government limited to preserving free- 
doms has come to be considered archaic in 
many areas. 

I say to you that if it is archaic to believe 
that government should be the servant of 
the people rather than their master, then I 
prefer to be old-fashioned. As you embark 
on your adult careers I urge you to acquaint 
yourself with the history of over-centralized 
governments. Without major exception, 
peoples of nations which have succumbed 
to the blandishments of a do-everything-for- 
you central authority, have ended up losing 
their lberties, their national identifica- 
tion, or both. 

I am not an alarmist. I make no claim 
that America has reached the point of no 
return on the primrose path to dictatorship. 
But I do warn that the course we have pur- 
sued for a quarter century, if permitted to 
go uncurbed, could in time reduce us to a 
nation of political serfs, This we must not 
permit to happen. One way to prevent such 
an eventuality is to have virile State and 
local governments, responsive and respon- 
sible to our needs, so that only those limited 
areas of government which should be 
handled from Washington will be handled 
there. 

As our Nation's population has grown, we 
have entered an era of big government, 
big labor unions, and big business. To some 
degree, at least, this has been an inevitable 
result of our having grown from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural Nation into an urban 
Nation. But the extent to which we have 
become big has, in many areas, outstripped 
the requirements of size. Remember, there 
is no inherent virtue in bigness. I am cer- 
tain, for instance, that if the student body 
of Indiana: Tech were 10 times its present 
size, the school would be less attractive and 
less effective as an institution of learning. 

In nature, plants and animals possess what 
might be termed built-in pituitary glands 
which prevent growth beyond desirable lim- 
its. Unfortunately, it would seem, we have 
not as yet displayed equal acumen in con- 
trolling bigness in Government, unionism, 
and business. Perhaps there is an aspiring 
young scientist in our audience who can in- 
vent or discover a pituitary extract for the 
triumvirate of bigness I have just described. 

At this point in my remarks I hope you are 
not discouraged by your choice of profes- 
sions. Let me see now. I've urged you to 
avoid overspecialization,.to take an active 
interest in public affairs, and to grasp the 
overall fundamentals of business. That’s 
quite an ominous helping of advice to be 
digested. It’s not as overpowering as it 
might seem, however, because I am talking 
in terms of the years ahead of you, not just 
of today and tomorrow. Your graduation 
should be thought of in the meaning of the 
word “commencement” as applied to these 
ceremonies, From here on you can commence 
to put into practice and better to compre- 
hend the tools of learning that Indiana Tech 
has placed in your hands. How well you use 
them is up to you. 

Par from being discouraged ‘by the future, 
you should embrace its prospects with fervor 
and enthusiasm. There has never been in 
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the history of our wonderful Nation a time 
when the talents and services of engineers 
have been more avidly sought after. 

It is not news to you that America is faced 
with an acute shortage of engineers, The 
shortage is such that many of our best minds 
consider it the No. 1 threat to our world 
leadership. 

About 7 years ago the first responsible 
agency to warn of the approaching crisis in 
scientific manpower was the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, to which I referred ear- 
lier in my remarks. The Edison Foundation, 
headed by Charles Kettering, set out to focus 
national attention on the problem and to 
bring constructive action to play on it. In 
the intervening years the foundation has 
found itself cast in the role of a national 
catalyst serving to coordinate the 
and efforts of a large number of private and 
public agencies striving toward the goal of 
more and better trained engineers, better 
facilities for instruction, and more and bet- 
ter instructors. 

This problem of the growing shortage of 
scientists and engineers has been admirably 
stated by Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Speaking before the Sixth Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation Institute last No- 
vember, Admiral Strauss said, and I quote: 

“The extent to which science has become 
a major factor in our living, our environ- 
ment, and our fate, is something now ap- 
parent to all who will examine the facts, 
Our position of eminence and infiuence in 
the world has been due to the prudent and 
vigorous applications of technology to the 
development of our resources and our indus- 
trial potential. It has been built on an 
educational system conducted by independ- 
ent communities and, until recently, health- 
ily concerned with the cultivation of the nat- 
ural sciences and mathematics along with 
the humanities. 

“If we value these possessions which have 
made for our eminence and influence, we 
must be prepared to defend them. Our 
greatest possession—freedom—is itself partly 
the product-of science, since it was technol- 
ogy which made slavery unprofitable, and 
under freedom and only under freedom all 
our other treasures flourish. 

“It is a paradox that we should find our- 
selves at this point in history suddenly poorer 
in the very means by which our greatness 
was achieved. 

“This is the cold war of the.classrooms. 

“In 5 years our lead in the training of 
scientists and engineers may be wiped out, 
and in 10 years we could be hopelessly out- 
stripped. Unless immediate steps are taken 
to correct it, a situation, already dangerous, 
within less than a decade could become dis- 
astrous.” 

Members of the graduating class of the 
Indiana College of Technology, I say to you, 
in conclusion, that the very future of 
America’s greatness is intertwined with what 
you make of your own futures. I know you 
will not sell America short. In the words of 
Thomas A. Edison, “I trust you for progress,” 


Tribute to Richard Cass, Pianist 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a newspaper article which ap- 
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-peared recently in the Arkansas Gazette, 

Little Rock, Ark. This article marks the 
great success of a young South Caro- 
linian who had the benefit of training 
afforded by a Fulbright scholarship. 
This young pianist, Richard Cass, of 
Greenville, S. C., may very well become 
one of America’s great musicians, and I 
am sure that he is very grateful for the 
Fulbright scholarship. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Younc PIANIST WINNER OF 1953 To BE HEARD 
a AT AvuDITORIUM 


As an educational feature, the Little Rock 
musical coterie will present Richard Cass 
next Sunday at 3 p. m. in the lecture room of 
the Robinson Auditorium. 

Cass, a personable young southerner who 
was born at Greenville, S. C., in May 1931, 
was chosen pianist winner of the 1953 young 
artists auditions on the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. He was offered a contract 
for concert representation by the Columbia 
Artists Management. Also was awarded a 
Fulbright scholarship for study abroad. 
Although the judges of the federation con- 
test and his managers felt that he was ready 
for a concert career, Cass preferred to take 
advantage of the opportunity to broaden and 
deepen the understanding of his art, there- 
fore, he left for Europe in the early fall 
where he studied at the Ecole Normale de 
Musique in Paris. There he worked with 
such great musicians and teachers as Jukes 
Gentil, Nadia Boulanger, and Alfred Cortot. 
The Fulbright scholarship was renewed for a 
second year, and Cass quickly added fresh 
laurels to his growing reputation. He soon 
won his licence de concert at the Ecole 
Normale, and, as a result, was presented in 
his Paris debut recital. Cortot was moved 
to write that he considered Richard Cass a 
remarkable young pianist. 

Cass took another step when he was 
chosen winner of the Viotti international 
contest at Vercelli, Italy, where he competed 
with young musicians from countries all 
over the world. While in Europe he filled 
many engagements in cities such as Rheims, 
Bourges, Bordeaux, Poitiers and Cannes, He 
also gave recitals over the radio in Bordeaux 
and Paris. Mrs. Lowell Manning is presi- 
dent of the musical coterie, and Miss Hilde~ 
gard Smith is the sponsor of young artists. 


PROGRAM x 
Fantasy in D Minor__.-..----..-..- Mozart 
Sonata in E Flat Major, opus 

81a (Les Adieux) ...------.-..--' Beethoven 


Mazurka in D Major, opus 33, 
No. 2; Ballade in F Major, opus 38, 


two) etudes..... 52 -- one nene snes Chopin 
Three Moments Musicaux, opus 

De eS aaa Pira E B te ---Schubert 
Concert Etude in F Minor-__....------- -Liszt 
fa en aT S AE E EN ES Wendell Kenney 
Toccata, opus I V E E Prokofieff 


(Kenney was one of his South Carolina 
teachers, and the Sonatina was introduced 
to Europe by Cass when he gave his Paris 
debut recital.) 


Eisenhower Sets Clear Course 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the 
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‘Washington Star of January 22 a most 
impressive article by Gould Lincoln. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER Sets CLEAR COURSE 
(By Gould Lincoln} 

Few Presidents have said so much in so 
few words as did Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
his second inaugural address. The address, 
indeed, was at once a clear statement of the 
aspirations of the American people and their 
Government for peace with justice and an 
encouragement to the peoples of the free 
world. For the President committed himself 
and the Goyernment—and the American 
people—to a continuing fight for such a 
peace. - 

“We look upon this shaken earth, and we 
declare our firm and fixed purpose: The 
building of a peace with justice in a world 
where moral law prevalls,” he said. And he 
added: “Splendid as can be the blessings of 
such a peace, high will be its cost—in toil 
patiently sustained, in help honorably given, 
in sacrifice calmly borne. We are called to 
meet the price of this peace.” 

The divisive force in the world today, the 
President said succinctly, is international 
communism and the power it controls, This 
force and this power must be met and will be 
met and outdistanced and overcome. 

If in the next 4 years Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is able to make good on these promises, his 
fame as a military commander in the Second 
World War will, in great measure, be over- 
shadowed by the fame which will be his as a 
greater leader in the crusade for a peaceful 
world, 

LAUDED ON BOTH SIDES 


The address was hailed by Democrats as 
well as Republicans. There was nothing 
in it which outraged the doctrines preached 
by the last two Democratic Presidents— 
Franklin D, Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
Indeed, it ran on all fours with these Presi- 
dents’ ideas, men who in large part conceived 
and helped to bring into being the United 
Nations. 

“We recognize and accept our own deep 
involvement in the destiny of ‘men every- 
where," President Eisenhower declared. “We 
are accordingly pledged to honor, and to 
strive to fortify, the authority of the United 
Nations”—and hére he went all out—"for in 
that body rests the best hope of our age for 
the assertion of that law by which all nations 
may live in dignity.” 

‘There will be those who say, cynically: "Lo, 
the poor American taxpayer. There shall be 
no end to his burden.” There will be those 
who say: “America can be of the greatest aid, 
not.only to herself, but also to the other 
nations, if America pays attention only to her 
own business and avoids foreign entangle- 
ments.” 

In this atomic age, however, in this age of 
diminished space and instant communica- 
tions, this line of reasoning has become 
merely wishful thinking. Isolation, as Eisen- 
hower pointed out, has become an impossi- 
bility. One truth, he said, must rule all 
thinking on this subject—and rule all action: 
“No people can live to itself alone.” 

Pursuing this line of reasoning, the Presi- 
dent asserted boldly: “No nation can longer 
be a fortress, lone and strong and safe. ` And 
any people seeking such shelter for them- 
selves can now build only their prison.” 
Strong stuff, and completely unpalatable to 
those who would have the United States turn 
back the clock. 

FAILURE AFTER FIRST BIG WAR 

The country, after the conclusion of World 
War I and the defeat of Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations Covenant at the hands of 
the Senate, turned sharply to isolationism. 
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The demand was for full payment by Amer- 
ica’s allies of the huge debt in dollars these 
allies owed us. It was followed by the great 
depression, striking in this country and 
abroad, No effort was made by the United 
States—no great effort, at all events—to help 
these foreign nations rebuild economically. 
The American people, as a result of the de- 
pression, lost untold billions. Isolationism 
was preached and practiced—and the result 
was a Second World War, even more deadly 
and more costly than the first. 

Fortunately, América followed a different 
course when the fighting ended in the Second 
World War. Billions of aid have gone to help 
rescue other nations, overrun by that great 
conflict. And peace might well have been 
solidly cemented if the Russian Communists 
had not embarked strongly on their purpose 
to communize the world—and to rule it dic- 
tatorially and cruelly as they have their own 
people and the peoples of the satellite nations 
in Eastern Europe. 

The policy enunciated by President Eisen- 
hower is, indeed, part of “modern Republi- 
canism,” It may be resisted by a group in 
the GOP—1it is almost certain to be resisted. 
The American people, however, want peace— 
not at any price—but with a will to have it, 
even if they have to fight for it. But they 
want it without a third world war, if they 
can have it so. 


Address Delivered by Elder Spencer W. 
Kimball, of the Charch of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, sometimes referred to incorrectly 
as the Mormon Church, has taken a par- 
ticularly deep interest in our American 
Indians. 

Recently Elder Spencer W. Kimball, a 
member of the council of the twelve 
apostles of the church, delivered a ma- 
jor address telling very effectively of the 
program of that organization in relation 
to Navaho Indians. 

In his address Elder Kimball told of 
the education of children from the In- 
dian lands who are guests in LDS homes, 
who are fed and housed and provided 
schooling. Incidentally, these children 
are already members of the church at 
the time they come to LDS homes so that 
the program is not in any sense a prose- 
lyting effort. In this program inesti- 
mable gains have accrued to everyone— 
to the Indian boy or girl, of course, par- 
ticularly; to his family and to his 
friends; and, no less, to those members 
of his host family. 

As an outstanding example of human- 
itarianism—tright here at home—I re- 
quest that the complete statement by 
Elder Kimball be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I am sure that all 
Members of the Senate and the House 
will be deeply interested in this practical 
example of social and friendly aid. 

Mr. President, the article to which I 
refer is in excess of the length permitted 
under the laws and rules for publication 
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in the ConaresstonaL Recorp; and in 

Conformity of paragraph 11 of those 

Tules, I have obtained a written estimate 

of the cost of printing these remarks. 

Under date of January 24, the Govern- 

Ment Printing Office informed me the 

address would make 3 pages in the REC- 

ORD and would cost $231. Nevertheless, 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 

Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the address 

Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

&s follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED OCTOPER 6, 1956, AT THE 
127rH SEMIANNUAL GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER- 
Day SAINTS AT THE TABERNACLE aT SALT 
Laxe Crry, UTAH, BY ELDER SPENCER W. 
KIMBALL, A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
TWELVE APOSTLES 


My beloved brothers and sisters, I should 
to speak to you today about our Lama- 
Nite brothers. I quote from Nephite? 
Prophets: ‘ 
“Thus saith God, I will afflict, thy seed by 
hand of the gentiles, nevertheless I will 
Soften the hearts of the gentiles that they 
Shall be like unto a father unto them” (2 
Nephi, 10: 18) 2 - 

And again: 

“The Lord God will raise up a mighty na- 
tion among the gentiles, yea, even upon the 
Tace of this land; and by them shall our seed 
be scattered. And after our seed is scat- 

, the Lord God will proceed to do a 
Marvelous work among the gentiles, which 

be of great worth unto our seed; where- 
fore it is likened unto their being nourished 
by the gentiles and being carried in their 

and on their shoulders” (1 Nephi, 22: 
7-8) 3 

Relatively little progress had been made 
Since Columbus discovered America, until 
Tecent years. Hundreds of thousands of In- 

were killed by the invading gentiles 

from Europe, 128,000 in New England alone, 
according to historians. The balance were 
Pushed back, scattered, and finally placed on 
_Teservations. The battle of America con- 
tinued for hundreds of years, the red people 
hting for their families, their homes, their 
hunting grounds, and their vary cx'stence. 

Finally the Scriptures are being fulfilled. 
“Nursing fathers and mothers” are being 

up to bring the blessings of freedom 

and education and health to the sons of 
hi. We can remember when the majority 
Of Navaho children were without schools and 
Other tribes were considerably limited, It 

Said that “The darkest hour is just before 

the dawn.” But their day is dawning. There 
Perhaps been more constructive con- 
tion given to the Indian people in the 

last decade than in the entire century before. 

In 1947, the cry was raised: “Thé Navahos 
äre freezing and starving.” You remember, 
Yam sure. Truckloads of clothing and food 
Were gathered here in Utah and taken from 
Cur church welfare storehouses for these 
distressed Indians. Simultaneously, the 
Press took up the cry and the warmhearted 
People of the Nation, and particularly of 
t © West, answered the call with bedding, 

ood, clothing, and money. The echoes re- 
Sounded from ocean to ocean and a sleeping 
nation roused itself. 

Pictures and stories of want and starvation 
Were printed in newspapers and es; 
Pressures were brought to bear upon officials, 
Deep the important prophecies began to be 

Ulfilled and the arms of the gentile Nation, 
Which had scattered the Lamanites, now 
Opened to enfold them, and the shoulders 
Which once were used to push them into 
Teservations now squared away to carry these 
deprived ones to their destiny. Even within 
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the past 2 or 3 years, great strides have been 
made. Education, the common denominator 
and leveler, is coming to the red man. The 
clinic and hospital are made available to 
him. Indian children are being born in 
hospitals, sanitation is being taught, and the 
sun is rising on the Indian world with the 
Government, churches, and many agencies 
becoming nursing parents to them. 
Yesterday, tribal people resisted education; 
today, they grasp it eagerly. Not long ago 
nearly all Indians were illiterate and un- 
schooled; today in 1956 nearly every Indian 
child in America may have some training, 


Yesterday Indian children were kidnaped ` 


from their parents and forced to school. 
Today parents beg for schools, and children 
eagerly attend. 


“Indian life is swiftly changing, 
Like the sand in wind-swept dunes, 
Ever changing ‘stablished patterns, 
New, strong forces, healing wounds.” 


Mr. Paul Jones, chairman of the Navaho 
Council, recalls his childhood in his inau- 
gural speech of April 4, 1955: 

“The salvation and hope of our Navaho 
people lies in education * * * at one time 
we made our living on livestock and a little 
cornpatch. When we returned from Fort 
Sumner there were 9,000 of us. There are 
now 76,000. * * * We must be educated in 
order to be absorbed with the rest of the peo- 
ple of these United States. * * * Those of 
you who have been educated. must tell your 
people of the benefits of education. * * * It 


is the greatest hope that we have for our’ 


Navaho people..* * * When they returned 
(from Fort Sumner) they were reluctant to 
send their children to school. The Federal 
Government had to send police out to gather 
the children for school, * * * I remember 
myself distinctly. I was of school age at that 
time. My father and mother used to hide me 
under sheepskins and blankets when they 
saw a person coming who represented the 
schools. I was the only boy in the family. 
They used to hide me when they saw the 
school people or policemen coming. How- 
ever, one bright day they made a mistake. 
My parents were not on the lookout, and 
someonoc saw me, even though I was hiding 
behind the hogan. That person said: ‘That 
boy must go to school.’ So away I went to 
school. But our eyes are now open to the 
advantages that school has for us.” 

Today, Mr. Jones is the educated and 
polished chief leader of the Navaho Tribe. 

The treaty of 1868 with the Navahos pro- 
vided that the Government would provide 
a school and teacher for every 30 children 
between the ages of 6 and 16—who can be 
induced or compelled to attend -school. 
Compulsion has now been replaced with an 
obsession for school in many families. It 
is a far cry from today back to 1744 when 
the Virginia commissioners made an offer 
to the chiefs of the Six Nations to educate 
six of their Indian boys. 

It is of interest to note that in a feeble 
way the Government has been trying for 
200 years to educate the Indians, and from 
a few at the inception of the Nation, today 
we approach universal education for them. 

The Virginia commissioners received this 
reply from the Indian chiefs: 

“Several of our young people were for- 
merly brought up at the colleges of the 
northern Provinces; they were instructed In 
all your sciences; but when they came back 
to us they were bad runners; ignorant of 
every means of living in the woods; unable 
to bear either cold or hunger; knew neither 
how to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill 
an enemy; spoke our language imperfectly; 
were therefore neither fit for hunters, war- 
riors, or counselors; they were totally good 
for nothing. We are, however, not the less 
obliged by your kind offer, though we de- 
cline accepting it. And to show our grate- 
ful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia 
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will send us a dozen of their sons, we will 
take great care of their education, instruct 
them in all we know, and make men of 
them.” 

That comes from the old records, and Dr, 
Wilkinson quoted it in the Indian Congress 
here last week. . 

Now may I tell you of our most perfect 
program and unselfish adventure in human 
relationships. The outing program had been 
attempted by others at times, but I think 
never on this basis. As we began to bring 
into the church many faithful Indians, al- 
most their first desire was that their chil- 
dren should have the schooling and church 
training which the non-Indian children en- 
joyed. Indian families working among us 
here in our beet, cotton, or potato fields saw 
the luxury enjoyed by white children, who 
were well fed and well dressed, in comforta- 
ble homes, going to excellent schools daily. 
They saw their own little deprived fellows 
who must follow the family to the faraway 
fields so parents could earn to feed them. 
Their dreams and yearnings finally forced 
the affectionate parents to become bold 
enough to approach a white employer: 
“Would you let our little girl stay with you 
and go to school after we have gone back 
to the reservation? She will be a good girl 
and cause you no trouble.” 

With the earnestness in their eyes and the 
pleading in their voices, who could resist? 
The experiment began. A few children were 
left in homes. They were happy and grate- 
ful. The foster parents were pleased, and 
neighbors wished also to participate. On the 
reservation, natural parents told their neigh- 
bors, who also wrote pleading letters for their 
own children. The number increased to 20, 
60, 80, and then the last year to 253. It grew 
like Topsy. Arrangements at first were 
between natural parents on the reservation 
and willing foster parents in Utah; but 
when the church determined to give it sup- 
port, the plan was given legal status and 
brought under the.Utah State Department 
of Public Welfare, children’s service, through 
the State license of the relief society. Inas- 
much as it is illegal for anyone without a 
State license to engage in any way in the 
placing or receiving of children, it is urged 
that neither missionaries nor members en- 
gage in the independent placement of chil- 
dren. . 

Here Is how the plan works: 

In August more than 250 Indian children 
move northward. The Begay family is typi- 
eal. The Begays have a team and spring 
wagon and ride slowly across the hills and 
valleys and barren stretches to the gathering 
place. In the miles and miles of travel, 
father and mother Begay have time to dis- 
cuss with Ruth and Billie the great adventure 
ahead: “Here is your opportunity,” Father 
Begay is saying, “Our church is taking you 
to a good Mormon home in Utah where you 
will be kindly treated and may go to school. 
You must be grateful and study hard and 
learn.” 

And now Mother Begay, in her bobbed hair 
and colorful velveteen, is adding: “These 
church members are doing this in the good- 
ness of their hearts. They are not paid for 
the food, and clothes, and shelter, and train- 
ing that they are giving you. They will treat 
you like one of theirown. You must do your 
part like the children of the family.” 

At last they reach the gap in northern 
Arizona, Other Indian families are arriving 
also in wagons and pickups. The kindly 
driver loads their belongings in the chartered 
buses. Our friendly church chaperon meets 
the family and the children. Farewells are 
said and tears are shed as affectionate par- 
ents and children part for the school term. 
Though already homesick and lonely at heart, 
neither parents nor children would change 
their minds, so grateful are they for the 
opportunities just opening. The Begays and 
the Chees, and the Biligodys hitch up their 
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horses, and with a tearful happiness, drive to 
their homes on the reservation, while the 
buses, filled with eager, excited children, 
drive northward. 

One observer wrote this of the parting: 

“There were a few tears—tears of prema- 
ture homesickness from youngsters leaving 
the reservation for the first time and sud- 
denly reluctant and fearful of the future. 
Tears from little brothers and sisters, too 
young or otherwise unqualified for the great 
adventure. And there were a few furtive 
tears from parents; realizing at this moment 
of parting how long and lonely the months 
stretched out before spring vacation.” 

Just a few hours and the busses are in 
Richfield, Utah. The kindly chaperon has 
kept them happy and looked after their every 
need. It is very early in the morning at the 
reception center, but it is already a hive of 
industry and keen expectancy is in the air. 
Sevier Stake? becomes the host, and the 
stake presidency, members of the priest- 
hood® and the Relief Society® sisters are 
waiting. There is the smell of bacon in the 
air, and the young redskins, some of whom 
have been here before, file out of the busses 
and into the church dining room for bacon, 
eggs, milk, fruit and cereal, prepared by the 
Relief Society * sisters. 

Soon the breakfast is over. The processing 
is begun. Kind sisters take the girls in one 
building and understanding priesthood 
brethren the boys in another, where they are 
bathed and shampooed and made ready for 
the clinic. The food, soap, shampoo and 
other things are furnished free by the 
church, All who assist are volunteer work- 
ers, doing this like all other of their church 
work, without remuneration. Six hundred 
towels are furnished free by a generous linen 
company, typical of many other favors. The 
children line up for the clinic where several 
physicians, furnished by the United States 
Health Service, senior medical students, tech- 
niclans and several nurses, loaned by the 
Utah State Health Department, all go to 
work. The little folks’ chests are X-rayed; 
their hearts, eyes, skin, ears, teeth and tem- 
peratures are checked and a complete record 
made. Their fears are quieted by sweet, sym- 
pathetic women when tears of unhappiness 
follow the needle-jabbing of immunization 
and the blood test. They know this is for 
their good. Lunch time comes, and another 
appetizing meal is enjoyed from welfare’ 
supplies. There is some rest and supervised 
play and a movie. 7 

Then come the foster families, hundreds of 
them, from all over Utah. Unpaid families 
whose only desire is to unselfishly provide 
for the child and to “mother” and “father” 
him and train and guide him. They are 
driving in from Kanab and Salt Lake City; 
from Moroni and Escalante; from St. George 
and the Uintah Basin—unselfish families an- 
ticipating the new arrival to their family. 
There are stake presidents, bishops, mayors, 
editors, doctors, farmers—the finest people 
in the communities of Utah and of the 
world—each family to receive for the school 
term an Indian child, accepted by them to 
become a real part of the family. The white 
children present, excitedly speculate as to 
which of the Indian youngsters, so hungrily 
eating luncheon, is to be their new brother 
or sister. In the stake tabernacle films are 
shown on Indian culture and a talk is given 
on the part each is to play in this glorious 
human drama, Four days of this processing 
follows. 

Now, for the school term, the Indian child 
is on a par with his new brothers and sis- 
ters. He rides horses, feasts at picnics, does 
chores, goes swimming, takes music lessons. 
He goes to school and enters into every 
church, civic and community activity on an 
equal basis. Before the meal, the new family 
member takes his turn in family prayers 
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and blessing the food. He goes to Sunday 
School and priesthood* meeting, The little 
ones go to Primary’ and the larger ones to 
M. I. A.” and all the family go together to 
the Sacrament™ meeting. The child attends 
the seminary * and is advanced in priest- 
hood and auxiliary activities. Many do 
baptism work in the temples. In school he 
fits into the regular classes and if his lan- 
guage is faulty, likely the teacher will gladly 
give up her noon hour to tutor him. Foster 
parents write to natural parents, sending 
pictures. Case workers visit every child and 
family monthly, and visit school teachers 
and principals often and assure themselves 
that harmony and understanding prevail. 

The Indian children have proven them- 
selves to be alert, brilliant and responsive. 
They often take the lead in. their classes, 
being elected to school offices, and they grad- 
uate from many high schools in Utah. They 
are going out into employment and are 
making good. The employer of one of our 
Indian girls in office work said: 

“She is one of our best workers. I wish 
we had many more like her.” 

Four months and Christmas comes. The 
children remain in Utah where they share 
the Christmas gifts, parties and other kind- 
nesses equal to and the same as the white 
children. Latter-day Saints have a keen in- 
terest In the Indians and are willing to 
share with and sacrifice for them. 

Pive more eventful months pass and 250 
Indian children are on their way back to 
the reservation. Though some might like 
to remain in Utah, all are sent home to keep 
welded the natural family ties. Again fare- 
wells are said and tears are shed and they 
relunctantly leave their Utah homes and 
the tearful family whose home and hearts 
they have been sharing, and they fill the 
chartered busses again. The selected bus 
driver is exceptionally kind; the chaperon 
is most solicitous. No baggage is mixed, no 
children are lost, and a happy group turns 
homeward. Home! Family! Hours of 
pleasant travel, and the distribution center 
is reached. The missionaries are here to 
greet them and the Indian families to grate- 
fully enfold them into their hearts. For 
3 happy months they will cement family ties 
on the reservation and then off for another 
year of school. 

Much planning and prayer and fasting 
have gone into our program. In the sum- 
mer the social workers travel through the 
reservation. They visit each home or hogan 
and get acquainted with the children and 
the parents, catching the spirit of the family, 
its background, the training of the children 
and their individual needs. With our mis- 
sionaries, who nurture them constantly, 
these special workers urge the parents to 
have the child examined and treated for 
dental and medical needs. Proper legal 
contracts are secured and arrangements are 
made whereby missionaries will pilot them 
the coming August to the proper place for 
embarkation. Careful studies are made for 
efficient and understanding placement for 
the coming year. 

Now the workers return to the Utah com- 
munities and visit the white families who 
have previously signified their willingness to 
cooperate. The home and its facilities are 
studied to be sure the child and family will be 
comfortable and happy. The family is in- 
térviewed, and through a visit to the bishop * 
of the ward is evaluated and the worthiness 
of the family is determined. No child of 

Indian church members is placed 
in a broken home or one which is not an 
exemplary one. No child goes into a home 
where liquor is used or where there is fric- 
tion or delinquent children. He goes in a 
well ordered home where there is the rare 
combination of kindness and discipline, 
firmness and affection; in a praying family, 
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a religious, devoted family of character, faith 
and love. Here is opportunity at its best for 
the Indian to get away from his worst 
enemies: idleness, liquor and immorality. 

It is heart-warming to see the friendly co- 
operation of Government, State, and local 
and school officials and teachers. Our church 
classes have absorbed the little fellows into 
their groups, and timid, shrinking children 
haye become happy, normal playmates and 
workmates and family members. One young 
Indian after five consecutive years with @ 
delightful, cooperative family, graduated 
from a Utah high school where he was 
student body -president, and with a $350 
Standard Oil scholarship, attended the Brig- 
ham Young University,"* and he is now in the 
Northern States Mission on a full, regular 
mission.“ Two other Indian boys are filling 
regular missions in the Southwest Indian 
mission where Oneida Indian girls have also 
filled missions. This is the beginning. The 
future is most promising. 

We expect our graduating youth will con- 
tinue from these high schools into the 
Brighanr Young University. At first there 
were a few and some of them discontinued, 
but last yeat with 34 representing 18 tribes 
from east to west, and this year with even 
more, they are already taking hold and 
stabilizing themselves. From now on we 
expect that Indians in ever-increasing num- 
bers will be numbered in the graduating 
classes of the Brigham Young University. 

The church has generously provided for 
an intermediate program whereby Indian 
students who have come a little short of 
collegiate requirements may have special tu- 
torial service from skilled teachers. Schol- 
arships are provided to assist worthy students 
in the university, but many of our Indian 
children are already paying their entire way- 

Hundreds of our Indian youth are receiving 
character-building and religious training 
wherever they go in government schools in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Oregon, California, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, New Mexico, and in the great 
Intermountain Indian School at Brigham 
City, Utah, where we have a branch of the 
church comprised of Indians. Here, Presi- 
dent David O. McKay last winter dedicated 
the commodious chapel near the school 
wherein our youth are faught correct prin- 
ciples, all the virtues, and the doctrines of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Our program is appréciated by the Indian 
people. When some opposition threatened 
the program last summer in one area, a peti- 
tion was sent to us signed by many Indian 
parents pleading for the continuance of the 
program and reservation officials were also 
approached. The petition read: 

“We parents feel that your organization 
has done wonders for our children, and we 
wish you would’try every effort to place our 
children this year.” 

One prominent nonmember observer wrote 
us: 

“You have the most perfect program for 
Navaho children that has ever been initiated 
to this time. We are all grateful for its out- 
standing success.” 4 

Another said; . 

“I have never enjoyed a more wonderful 
experience in wholehearted cooperation and 
complete harmony of effort than I enjoyed 
at Richfield.” 

A tribal leader wrote us: 

“This is very gratifying to our Navaho peo- 
ple in that your organization has taken such 
interest in our Navaho children. * * * We 
deeply appreciate your service to our Navaho 
people. * * * There have been several noti- 
fications reporting the foster homes for edu- 
cational purposes by your child-placing 
agency as a very important and noteworthy 
help.* oe” 

Two missionaries wrote, when the children 
had returned home for the summer: 
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“Yesterday in our testimony meeting, a 
Mother of one of the girls who went to Utah 
this year got up. and told how grateful she 
Was to our Father in Heaven that her girl 
had been able to go up to Utah where she 
Could learn to pray, speak English better, 
Cook, sew, and gain the schooling that she 
Wanted her child to have that she herself 
didn't get.” 

One sister wrote of the first sacrament 
Meeting after the return of the children from 
Utah how, without embarrassment, they had 
taken part in the services, giving talks, songs, 
and some had borne testimony with such 
Poise and impressiveness that the parent 
Were amazed as well as were other Indian 
Children who had been away to other schools. 

In our great country, times are changing. 

ols are provided for practically every In- 
dian child and tribal funds are made avail- 
abie for determined but impecunious stu- 
Gents. True religion and faith in the eternal 
God are replacing superstition; the physician 
is taking the place of the medicine man, and 
administration by the priesthood replacing 
the send patterns and the sings for the 
Latter-day Saints members. Young couples 
are obtaining licenses from court clerks and 
being married by ministers and bishops. 
Bodies are being buried much the same as 
the white dead. The Indians who still place 
on the graye meats and fruits and other 
foods cannot understand why the dead of 
the white man can smell the flowers any 
More than that the Indian dead can enjoy 
the food. The destructive custom of burning 
the home and its contents, when death oc- 
Curs therein, is giving way. One of our sweet 
Apache sisters wrote this at the death of 
her husband: 

“I live in my house. I do not burn it like 
Other Indians. I believe what the mission- 
aries tell me. I think they are my brother.” 

This is our adventure in good citizenship 
and righteous living, our experiment in hu- 
Man relationships carried on by this, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 

wing the origin and destiny of the red 
Men and believing the promises of God as 
Tecorded in the Book of Mormon, our people 
are to sacrifice for the progress and 
development of these whose deprivations 
Pyramided mountain high but whose curse 
is now being lifted. Hundreds more sacri- 
ficing Latter-day Saints may yet nave the 
©pportunity of providing temporary homes 
for Lehi's children to get an education and 

learn the Gospel and to become church 

ers. 

This is not a proselyting program, for we 
bring from the reservations those Indian 
Children who are already members of the 
Church and whose families generally are 
Members, The program will make good 
Young people, stalwart adults. It will fortify 
them against the evils of the world: it will 
train them to become self-sufficient; it will 
develop them into leaders prepared to return 
ta their own people and bring to them the 

efits which can come from education. 

This program has many advantages: It 
has at oncesthe multiple advantages of the 
boarding school, the day school, the home, 
the refining and cultural influences of an 
improved community. 

children are taught in superior schools 
fully accredited and among the best in the 
Nation. They have sufficient companionship 


Of their own race to retain their pride in and ' 


love for their own people, for in the same 
community and school are other Indian 
Young people. They have the environment 
of the best communities where are found 
the least in the world’s vices and the most 
of its culture and refinement. They retain 
their family ties with natural parents by cor- 

dence, pictures, relayed reports, and 
also letters through the case workers, and 
they return to their homes for the summer 
Months to keep bound their home and fam- 
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ily loves and loyalties. They grow naturally 
into the culture of America at its best, at- 
tending with a minority of their own group 
and a majority of the non-Indian children, 
activities in schoo], community, church, and 
family. They are not institutionalized but 
individualized and become recognized mem- 
bers of the family where they are integrated 
and counted in for every family pleasure, 
adventure, or sacred experience. 

Our program is unique. Here ts no family 
of marginal income who must take in a 
boarder to supplement the family living. 
Here is no mercenary care. But here non- 
Indian families absorb in a very real and loy- 
able way the Indian children as new mem- 
bers of the family. These families, give, give, 
and give as only dedicated people will give. 
There is no remuneration for them; but 
their total compensation for the food, 
clothes, shelter, care, and love they give is 
the satisfaction which comes in giving op- 
portunity for an enriched life to one who 
could not otherwise have it. 

We rejoice in the greatly accelerated 
schooling of Indian children by the Govern- 
ment, the States, and other churches and 
agencies, but we present this program of 
training in home and school and community 
as the finest program conceived of man for 
the rapid and permanent advancement and 
progress of the Indian child so long deprived. 
Let them have one generation of this sus- 
tained program, and see a new Indian world 
of prosperity, culture, and happiness. 

In conclusion we say: God bless these self- 
less hundreds of families who have become 
and are yet to become “nursing fethers and 
mothers” who will continue to carry the 
chosen children of the ancient prophet, Lehi, 
“in their arms and upon their shoulders,” 
I pray, in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


t1Lamanite and-Nephite are the names of 
two factions of the people who were descend- 
ants of a prophet Lehi who left Jerusalem at 
the time of the destruction of that city by 
the invading armies from Babylon and who 
found their way to America. The descend- 
ants of these people developed a great civil- 
ization as revealed by the ruins found in so 
many places in North, Central, and South 
America. The descendants of these Lama- 
nites covered America at the time Columbus 
came in 1492 and were given the more mod- 
ern name of Indians. ` 

2Quoted from the Book of Mormon, the 
history of the peoples mentioned in (') 
above. This book also gives a detailed ac- 
curate account of the visit of Jesus Christ to 
this people in the meridian of time after 
his resurrection in Palestine. 

3 A stake is a subdivision of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and repre- 
sents an area comprising several wards of 
churches. The stake usually comprises about 
4,000 to 7,000 members. 

*Stake presidency: A president and two 
counselors, men who devote much time to 
the spiritual welfare of the members, this 
without compensation. They are business 
or professional men making their living and 
giving this spiritual leadership in addition. 

* Most men and boys in the church hold 
the priesthood and have special spiritual and 
temporal duties to perform, this also uncom- 
pensated. 

*The relief society is an organization of 
women whose principal objective is to assist 
the needy and unfortunate and raise the 
cultural and spiritual standards of the 
women and the homes. 

*The celebrated church welfare program 
is known far and near, The church mem- 
bers in various areas produce and preserve 
foods, clothing, and other commodities in 
large quantities for those faithful of the 
church who find themselves in need. From 
one area cotton is produced for clothing and 
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mattresses; in another section tons of prunes 
or peaches or apples are produced and con- 
tributed to the storehouses; in other areas, 
citrus and other fruits, potatoes, tuna fish, 
clothing, shoes, household needs, and numer- 
ous other commodities. 

ë The weekly meeting to which men and 
boys go to learn of their duties and to study 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

* Primary is the association of children up 
to 12 years where they learn, through super- 
vised play, stories, and lesson material, the 
standards to give them foundation for a full 
and abundant life. 

1 MIA is the organization which gives to 
youth, from 12 up, wholesome recreation, 
ethical standards, and high spiritual concepts 
to fortify them against the temptations and 
evils of the day. 

u The weekly Sabbath meeting to which all 
the members, old and young, are invited, 
where the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
is given them and where speakers exhort to 
activity and spiritual living. 

The seminary is an organization where 
religious and ethical instruction is given 
youth usually before the school day and 
which is given to develop character and 
fortify youth, 

“The bishop of the ward is the minister 
and presides over the ward membership 
which usually comprises some hundreds of 
members. He is the judge of his people and 
knows the family and the individual mem- 
bers. 

“The great university of the church at 
Provo, Utah. It is one of the finest institu- 
tions of higher learning in the Nation. 

15 Many young men of the church, 20 years 
old or more, are given the privilege of filling 
a yoluntary 2-year mission of proselyting 
somewhere in the world, teaching righteous- 
ness and bringing souls to the Christ. 


United States Expenditures for. School 
Buildings and Schoolteachers 


EXTENSION -OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an excerpt 
from the January 16, 1957, commentary 
by the distinguished radio analyst, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

In this particular commentary, Mr. 
Murrow contrasts the sums of money 
which we are spending for military de- 
fense and on foreign aid with the rela- 
tively small amounts we are investing 
in school buildings and schoolteachers, 
upon whom the next generation of 
Americans must rely for their educa- 
tion. 

Because Mr. Murrow'’s comments are 
so pertinent as we commence a crucial 
session of Congress, in which Federal aid 
to schools will. be a vital issue, I hope 
his words will be read by all Members of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the commentary was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The character of a nation probably shows 
most clearly in its annual budget. That 
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being so, one may wonder why budget day 
in this country arouses only a perfunctory 
interest. Even though the budget consists 
of an array of fairly dull figures, there is 
nothing dull in what the figures reveal about 
the country and the men who run it. 

President. Eisenhower’s budget tells what 
the Government of the world’s richest and 
most prosperous people proposes to take 
from its citizens and what it will do with 
it. It is taking more than ever was taken 
before in peacetime, here or anywhere, nearly 
$72 billion. And it is spending the greater 
part on security. That says something about 
our character. It says two things right away. 
We care about our security, and are willing 
to pay through the nose for it. And we 
care more for military defense than for every- 
thing else. The amount we allot to help re- 
duce poverty abroad is relatively insignifi- 
cant, even though this bears directly on 
security, and can do much to promote the 
peace which ultimately will reduce the cost 
of security. 

But even the amount to be spend on for- 
eign aid is vastly more than we plan to spend 
on improving education. It is axiomatic 
that education has enabled us to become 
what we are today in capability and power. 
It is also undeniable that our education is 
lagging behind our growth, and cannot be 
kept abreast without Federal support. Not 
only are we behind in school bulidings and 
the number of teachers, but also in training 
scientists and technicians for modern re- 
quirements. Yet as a Nation we are not able, 
or willing, to pay what it costs to gear our 
education to its current responsibilities. 

Perhaps it is wrong to speak of this as a 
peacetime budget. Our leaders keep stress- 
ing that it is a time of emergency and pe- 
riod. In their judgment we can afford to do 
only somuch. We must keep abreast of new 
weapons whatever the cost. We have to hold 
our own in the rivalry for power. We must 
do it even if we let our education lag. Pre- 
sumably the leaders think that when the 
emergency is past:it will be time enough to 
assure the future America an adequate 
education. 

To put things that way is a revelation of 
character. And here is the arithmetic of 
it: For defense $38 billion; for economic 
and military foreign aid, nearly $4.4 billion; 
for atomic energy, $2.3 billion; for aid to 
States for building schools, $185 million 
this year, and a billion-and-a-quarter in 4 
years. 

Citizens supply just over half of the ex- 
pected revenue out of income taxes, so it 
should be of widest interest how the tax 
dollar is spent. National security takes 59 
cents of it. However, that is national se- 
curity in only the narrowest sense. If one 
adds the cost of security in the past, the 
budget is seen for what it really is. Most of 
the public debt represents the cost of past 
wars, and interest on the debt now takes 10 
cents of every tax dollar. Debt retirement 
takes another 2 cents, Veterans’ benefits 
take 7 cents. Add these together dnd we 
have a total of about 78 cents of every tax 
dollar that can be put down to past wars 
and the prevention of future ones. 

That leaves 22 cents of the tax dollar for 
the needs of everyday living. Agriculture 
taxes 7 cents, and so there is 15 cents left. 
It is in these 15 cents that the needs of edu- 
cation, health, and social security are to find 
whatever the Federal Government can spend 
on them. 

Secretary Humphrey and those of the same 
mind in Congress, say convincingly that they 
hope for more orthodoxy next year. And 
they think some of the fat in this budget 
might come off through congressional ac- 
tion. But it will not be easy to take fat 
from a budget of which 78 percent goes to 
past and present security. Most of it would 
have to come out of some security item. 
The easiest to attack would be foreign eco- 
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nomic aid. But the savings cannot be great, 
and even if they are made, this is true to 
remain the largest peacetime budget ever 
laid before the American people. And cer- 
tainly it is one of the most lopsided ones. 

The President has presented his budget, 
and never in peacetime history has a budget 
been so big. Kin Hubbard once sald, “There's 
too blamed many ways to spend money and 
not enough new ways to get it." That is true. 
But Stephen McKenna was also right when 
he said, “We can always live on less, when 
we have more to live for.” 

Good night and good luck. 


The Federal Budget and Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
two editorials published in the Oil City 
Derrick of January 23, 1957, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. One edi- 
torial is headed “Federal Grants De- 
mand Scrutiny,” and the other is headed 
“Really Big.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL GRANTS DEMAND SCRUTINY 


The Federal budget for fiscal 1958 proposes 
record peacetime expenditures to be financed 
by record peacetime revenues, Expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1958, will total 
$71.8 billion, and receipts are estimated at 
$73.6 billion. 

Hence, if the spending figures are main- 
tained as proposed and reyenues reach the 
estimated total the budget will show a sur- 
plus of $1.8 billion. It will be the third 
successive year of a balanced budget, a com- 
mendable achievement. 

However, it must be noted that expendi- 
tures are up some $2 billion over 1957. Much 
of this is accounted for in the increased 
sum being asked for national security and 
defense. No one will quarrel with that. 
Too, spending obviously is being pushed up- 
ward by the same wage-price factors that 
are responsible for increasing the cost of 
living. The Government is not immune to 
the higher costs of labor and materials. It, 
oe must pay higher prices for what it 

uys. 

There is one field, however, of noticeable 
expansion of Federal spending to which op- 
position has arisen. This is- the field of 
Federal grants and aids to the States. Fed- 
eral grants show an increase from $3.7 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1956 to a new high of $5.5 billion 
in 1958. 

Obviously this is big government getting 
bigger. It is furtherance of the trend to- 
ward concentration of more and more power 
in Central Government with a proportionate 
deterioration in the responsibility and au- 
thority of States and municipalities. 

There's a reason for this, of course. In 
Tecent years, there’s been a growing tendency 
on the part of States and municipalities to 
depend upon the Federal Treasury for the 
financing of all types of projects. This de- 
pendence is actuated by the myth that such 
Federal grants constitute free money and 
those who get it are spending somebody 
else’s cash, 

Actually, however, this is a fallacy. There 
is no such thing as a Federal grant to the 
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States. That money is collected by the Fed- 
eral Government from the States and it is_ 
handed back only after deduction of approxi- 
mately 20 percent for Federal overhead. 
Hence, the cost of projects financed by these 
so-called grants-in-aid actually is higher be- 
cause of the trip of the tax funds to Wash- 
ington and back. 

There's another, and more important, fac- 
tor than increased cost in these Federal 
grants. ‘They strike at the very heart of 
State rights and reach down into local au- 
thority. They promote Federal usurpation 

power which eventually leads to a loss of 

reedom. History shows that Government 
paternalism can reach the point of ruination. 

This area of Federal grants certainly is one 
that should be carefully scrutinized by econ- 
omy-minded Members of Congress. It ap- 
pears to offer a fertile fleld for helping curb 
the rise in Government spending. 

Congress also might take a good hard look 
at the proposed expenditure of $4.3 billion 
in foreign aid. There could be some fertile 
ground for slashing here, too. 


— 


REALLY Bic 


We hear much about big business. We 
should hear more, and think more, about 
big government—which makes the biggest 
businesses seem pygmy. 

Our Federal Government employs more 
than 5 million people—while the largest pri- 
vate employer, the Bell System, employs less 
than 746,000. The Government has annual 
revenues of about $80.8 billion—while the 
private enterprise with the largest sales, Gen- 
eral Motors, has about $12.5 billion. The 
Government has total assets of $165.7 billion 
in the last year for which such figures are 
available—while the private enterprise with _ 
the biggest assets, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance, had a little lass than $14 billion. 

These and other big private businesses, 
remember, are huge taxpayers—frequently, 
taxes account for a larger share of revenues 
than goes to the owners. Government, by 
contrast, pays no taxes and lives on our 
taxes. 


Text of International Union of Electrical 
Workers Code of Ethical Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
published in the New York Times of 
today, entitled “Text of IYE Code of 
Ethical Practices,” dated at Miami 
Beach, January 24, which states: 

Following is the text of a code of ethical 
practices adopted here today by the execu- 
tive board of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers. 


I think it would be appropriate and in- 
formative to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

' Text or IUE Cope or ETHICAL PRACTICES 

Miamr BeacH January. 24.—Following is 
the text of a code of ethical practices adopted 
here today by the executive board of the 
International Union of Electrical Workers: 
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“FORWARD 


“Unionism in the American electrical man- 
ufacturing industry was born in the early 
1930's during the darkest days of the great 
depression. Our industry became one of 
the first great proving grounds for indus- 
trial unionism which burgeoned out of a 
revolt against company unionism and narrow 
concepts of labor organization. 

“But as this revolt succeeded, a new 
Struggle began. Like the beginnings of in- 
dustrial unionism during the depression, the 
Origin of the International Union of Elec- 
‘trical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL- 
CIO, during the late 1940's were rooted 
in another ethical revolt—this one against 
the perversion and corruption of democratic 
unionism by communism. 

“Consequently the IUE possessed from 
the beginning’a deeply ingrained heritage 
of ethical responsibility. To IUE mem- 
bers and leaders alike, individual and or- 
Ganizational rights are doubly precious be- 
Cause they were won, to an unparalleled 
extent, in a long and self-sacrificing strug- 
gle against the largest and most powerful 
Communist-controlled labor organization 
ever to appear on the American scene. 

“Our gratification in democratic union- 
ism’s victory is surpassed only by the pride 
we take in the product of that victory. As 
the largest union of electrical manufac- 
turing workers in the world, the IUE 
is not merely a useful and dynamic organ- 
ization; it is also, we are sure, one of the 
labor world's most democratic organizations. 

“As devoutly as we subscribe to the prin- 
Ciples and practices of democracy in our 
National life, so do we adhere to them in 
the internal life of our union. The rights 
and privileges and obligations we enjoy in 
democratic citizenship. must have the same 
Validity and vigor in the smaller democratic 
World of the trade union. 

“We hold, moreover, that just as democ- 
Tacy cannot become static in society with- 
Out risking erosion, so must democracy in 
a trade union be dynamic and perpetually 
expanding, 

“With this as motivation, we of the IUE 
have formulated a code of ethical practices 
intended not only to promote the princi- 
Ples and practices of trade-union democ- 
racy, but intended also to encourage the 
expansion and diversification of democracy 
Within our union. . 


“FUNDAMENTAL RULES 


“Specifically, our purpose in adopting this 
Code is to set forth certain. fundamental 
Tules of conduct based upon and derived 
from the constitution of IUE-AFL-CIO, 
the policies adopted by the union's inter- 
National conventions, and the constitutional 
Oaths taken by all officers of the union. 

“This vote is designed to prohibit any 
Conduct that would countenance racketeer- 
ing, racism, corruption, or undemocratic 
Practices of any kind. 

“It calls for strict financial accounting and 
Control of union funds. It insures that 
there will be no infringement on the pre- 
Togatives of other unions, without dimin- 

the vigor with which IUE will 
resist infringement of its own prerogatives 
and jurisdiction. 

“In these and in other union functions 

representatives and leaders are—and 
Should be—subject to the most stringent 
Standards of behavior, the most exacting 
ethical obligations. 

“This emphasis upon moral and ethical 
Tesponsibility, we believe, will'serve two pur- 
Poses: (1) insure continuance of the demo- 
cratic and honest operation of the union: 
(2) guarantee the continued development of 
local, district, and international leadership 
with the highest possible standards of organ- 
izational integrity and personal ethics. The 
®Xtent to which we succeed in these two 
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‘objectives will determine our international 
union's future. 

“This initial IVE code of ethical prac- 
tices is not meant to be a rigid or finalized 
set of prescriptions. On the contrary, break- 
ing new ground as we here do, we view these 
principles as the core of a living document 
that may be enlarged or modified in future 
years, that may experience changes of em- 
phasis and stress as new developments occur 
and new needs arise in the labor movement. 

“With the creation of this code we believe 
the occasion is also appropriate to reiterate 
the essential principles and objectives that 
have animated our international union from 
its founding. 

= have pledged ourselves and our union: 

“To organize all the workers of our indus- 
try for the improvement of their economic, 
social, and political welfare and for the 
welfare of our Nation. 

“To welcome into our union brotherhood 
on terms of complete fraternal equality all 
eligible men and women in our industry 
regardless of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

“To consider ourselves as citizens first and 
IUE members second; to seek the good of 
the majority, not the aggrandizement of a 
privileged minority; to seek Federal and 
State legislation toward these goals and 
toward the expansion of political, social, and 
industrial democracy. 

“To safeguard our union and its members 
by scrupulously enforcing the provisions of 
the international constitution, which bars 
Communists, Fascists, and other totalitar- 
ians from holding any office or staff positions 
in the union. 

“To protect our union and its members 
from ‘all kinds of corruption, racketeering, 
and malfeasance. 

“To give unstinted assistance, without 
reservations or qualifications to our brothers 
and sisters in other unions when such assist- 
ance is needed for strike support or other 
emergencies, 

“To cooperate with other democratic, lib- 
eral, and interracial organizations for the 
attainment of mutual goals. 

“To join with workers and their demo- 
cratic organizations all over the world in the 
search for an enduring peace and the con- 
tinuous elevation of living standards for all 
the people. 

“The encompassing brotherhood of trade 
unionism can—and should be—the standard 
bearer of our world's best ideals and hopes. 
We, of the IUE, dedicate ourselves to that 
militant, democratic vanguard for the crea- 
tion of a better, braver world—a world of 
deeper ethical convictions and finer moral 
sensibilities—for ourselves, our children, and 
the generations to come. 


“CODE OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 
“I. Organizational activity 


“A. Organizers and representatives of the 
union shall not establish or maintain any 
compromising personal ties, directly or indi- 
rectly, with employers or other persons, 
which may improperly influence or affect the 
honest and vigorous performance of their 
duties. 

“B. No organizer or representative of the 
union shali, in the course of organizational 
activities, knowingly utter or publish a false 
statement about another union, or about 
employers whose employees the union is 
seeking to organize. 

“C. So-called “sweetheart” and “backdoor” 
agreements are prohibited. 

“D. No organizer or representative of the 
union shall, directly or indirectly, seek to 
obtain representation of employees in viola- 
tion of the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement. 

“E. No organizer or representative of the 
union shall, directly or indirectly, seek to 
obtain representation of employees who are 
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within the jurisdiction of another AFL-CIO 

union and are not within the jurisdiction of 

this union. 

“II, Union administration of health, welfare, 
and retirement program 

“A, Negotiation of program. 

“1. No rebate or retention dividends shall 
be accepted, directly or indirectly, by an in- 
dividual representing the union. No pay- 
ment or benefit of any kind shall be accepted, 
directly or indirectly, by any representative 
or employee of the union from any employer, 
insurance carrier, or broker for any action 
with respect to the adoption, continuance, 
or administration of any health, welfare, or 
retirement program, 

“2. Negotiation with carriers for the estab- 
lishment of any of these programs shall not 
be conducted by outside brokers.” 

(Note.—Wherever the word “union” is 
used, it refers to local unions, districts, and 
internationals, unless otherwise specified.) 

“3. Where health and welfare benefits are 
provided through the use of a commercial 
insurance carrier, the carrier shall be selected 
through competitive bids solicited from a 
substantial number of reliable companies, on 
the basis of the lowest net cost, in the light 
of the benefits offered, submitted by a re- 
sponsible carrier, 

“B. Compensation of representatives. 

“1, Where a salaried union official serves 
as employee representative or trustee in the 
administration of a program, he shall not 
receive any compensation for such services 
rendered during regular working hours. He 
shall be reimbursed for necessary expenses in 
connection with such services. 

“2. Where a nonsalaried union official or 
member serves as employee representative 
or trustee in the administration of a program, 
he shall be reimbursed only for lost time 
unless the services are rendered after regu- 
lar working hours. He shall be reimbursed 
for necessary expenses in connection with 
such services. 

“3. Union officials, employees, or any other 
persons acting as agent or representative of 
the union who exercise responsibility or in- 
fluence in the administration of these pro- 
grams, shall be entirely free of any com- 
promising personal ties, directly or indi- 
rectly, with outside agencies—-such as in- 
surance carriers, brokers, banks, and con- 
sultants—doing business with the program, 

“C. Record and report. 

“1, Complete records of the financial op- 
erations of these programs shall be main- 
tained in accordance with the best account- 
ing practice. The records shall include, at 
minimum, a cash receipt journal, cash dis- 
bursement journal, general ledger, investment 
ledger, membership eligibility record, and 
complete records of claims experience. 

“2. The records shall be audited at least 
semiannually by certified public accountants 
of unquestioned professional integrity, who 
shall certify that the audit fully and com- 
prehensively shows the financial condition 
of the funds and results of operation of these 
funds. 

“3. Copies of audit report shall be fur- 
nished as soon as available to the trustees, 
local unions involved, contributing employ- 
ers, and the international union. Local 
unions shall make audit reports available 
to their members. 

“4, The trustees or administrators of these 
programs shall make full disclosure to the 
beneficiaries and the international at least 
once each year. The report shall include 
(a) a detail statement of receipts and expend- 
itures; (b) all salaries and fees paid by the 
fund, to whom and in what amount such 
sums were paid, and for what services; (C) 
the amount of retentions, claims paid, divi- 
dends, commissions, and charges; and (d) 
a detailed account of the manner in which 
the reserves held by the fund are invested. 
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“III. Conduct of local unions 


“A. The provisions of the IEU-AFL-CIO 
international constitution regarding the re- 
lationship of local unions to their members 
encompass the following obligations, among 
others: xi 

“1. The right to join the union shall not be 
denied to any eligible worker because of race, 
religion, color, sex, citizenship, or national 
origin. 

“2. One of the principal benefits provided 
to members by the union is protection of the 
grievance machinery, and no member shall 
be denied that protection, directly or indi- 
rectly, because of race, religion, color, sex, 
national origin, or political opinion. 

“3. The hearing required by the interna- 
tional constitution in disciplinary proceed- 
ings against a member is a fair hearing, with 
adequate notice of the charges against the 
member, a reasonable opportunity to prepare 
his defense, an opportunity to hear all the 
evidence against him, with the right of cross- 
examination and the presentation of wit- 
nesses, and a decision based upon the facts 
by the body designated to investigate and 
hear the charges. 

“B, Elections: 

“1, Elections of officers of locals and dis- 
tricts must be conducted without manipula- 
tion or taint. When evidence of dishonesty, 
or serious irregularity of any kind, in the 
conduct of an election is presented to the 
president, he will initiate proceedings under 
section 17 of the international constitu- 
tion to investigate the election. If the exec- 
utive board finds that the charges are sub- 
stantiated, it has authority to order a new 
election or take any other measures it deems 
necessary. ~ 

“IV. Administration and use of funds 


“A. Officers and members of the union 
shall not be loaned union funds, nor shall 
they use any funds of the unlon for their 
personal benefit. 

"B. Officers and stewards of locals shall 
not be paid for time lost for attending to 
union business beyond the time necessary for 
performing the business involved. 

“C. The international, districts, and locals 
shall have their financial accounts audited 
at least annually by a qualified professional 
accountant. “Copies of the audits of districts 
and locals shall be sent to the international 
union as soon as available. The interna- 
tional’s audit shall be published in accord- 
ance with past practice. 

“D. An officer dealing with funds of a local 
must be bonded in an amount no less than 
one-half thte liquid assets of the local as 
shown by the last previous audit, with a 
minimum of $500. 

“E. Per capita payments included in 
monthly dues paid by members do not belong 
to their locals. Locals have no right to use 
or sperid this money, but must transmit it to 
the international and the appropriate 
districts, f 

“V, Enforcement 


“A. Violations by a local, an officer, or 
member of the union of the principles set 
forth in this code of ethical practices are 
considered conduct contrary to the laws and 
welfare of the union and are subject to the 
various forms of disciplinary action provided 
by the international constitution, and local 
and district constitutions adopted in accord- 
ance therewith. 

“B. Violation of the principles herein by an 
employee of the union shall be grounds for 
disciplinary action, 

“C. This code of ethical practices shall be 
effective from the date of its adoption by 
the international executive board.” 
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The Cyprus Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Let Freedom Ring,” which ap- 
peared in a Colorado Springs newspaper 
of November 9, 1956. This article, writ- 
ten by George C. Vournas, a capable and 
highly respected Washington attorney, 
sets forth several important points in 
connection with the Cyprus problem 
which should be considered in the forma- 
tion of our policy looking to a solution 
of the Cyprus question. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler FREEDOM RING 
(By George C. Vournas) 

The issue of Cyprus cannot be adequately 
understood without a hurried, at least, refer- 
ence to Greek history. Such a reading would 
not only prove rewarding, but would place in 
proper perspective the slogans and clichés 
which have been unloosed upon unsuspecting 
American readers without benefit of a “Made 
in England” trademark. 

“Cyprus was never Greek,” the British 
Colonial Office informs us through broadcasts 
and press releases. True,indeed. But only if 
Athens and Sparta or the Islands of Corfu, 
Rhodes, Chios, or the Island of Crete were 
never Greek; only if Tripolis, the very heart 
of Peloponnesus, Kozani in Macedonia, and 
Cavalla in Thrace were never “Greek.” 

Cyprus was colonized by the Greck cities- 
states of the mainland as early as the My- 
cenaean period, and has retained its Greek 
identity, culture, and ethnic conscience 
against all invaders—Turks; Franks, and Eng- 
lishmen. 

While it is an historical fact, It is generally 
ignored that the Eastern Roman Empire— 
the Byzantine Empire—gradually evolved 
into a Greek Empire. The last Emperor of 
Constantinople, Constantine Paleologos, who 
fell during the capture of the city by the 
Turks in 1453, was.as much as Greek as any 
of the Prime Ministers of Greece during the 
last 50 years—Venizelos, Plastiras, Sofoulis, 
Karamanlis, et al. (Tuesday is considered an 
unlucky day by the Greeks because the city, 
Constantinople, fell into Turkish hands on a 
Tuesday.) The interplay, dialectics, of clas- 
sicism and Christianity, the Greek Orthodox 
Church, plus the Turkish oppression, ham- 
mered out the modern Greek.t All islands, 
cities, and territories inhabited by Greeks 
during the classical and Byzantine era and 


1 The question of who is a Greek has been 
debated with more heat than light during 
the past century, even before the emergence 
of the modern Greek nation. It came under 
review at the Paris Peace Conference during 
deliberations of the treaty of peace—Sevres— 
with Turkey. “A ‘Greek,’ ” said Premier Veni- 
zelos in response to a question by Mr. Cle- 
menceau, “is a person who feels he is a Greek, 
says he is a Greek, and wants to be a Greek.” 
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inhabited by Greeks today, constitute the 
inalienable Greek inheritance, 

The Cypriote cry of “enossis"—union with 
Mother Greece—is neither new nor appli- 
cable to Cyprus only. It is part of the his- 
toric chain. The long and exhausting strug- 
gle against the Turkish oppressor waged by 
Greeks from everywhere, secured independ- 
ence only for a fraction of the Greek in- 
heritance—Peloponnesus and the mainland 
up to Thessaly—then Thessaly had its “enos- 
sis"—then the Ionian Islands—then the 
Island of Crete—then part of Epirus and 
Macedonia—then part of Thrace and the 
Aegean Islands—and recently, the Dodec- 
anese. 

The Greeks rightly maintain that had 
Cyprus not been occupied by colonial Great 
Britain in 1878, its enossis with Mother 
Greece would have occurred during the War 
of 1912 or at the time the Dodecanese joined 
Greece at the latest. No other island in the 
Mediterranean inhabited by Greeks is under 
foreign rule today. 

The Tory contention that the island cannot 
be granted self-determination because of 
strategic reasons is neither candid, nor made 
in good faith. Quite the contrary. Both 
British and Greek interests, as well as NATO, 
will better be served by self-det¢rmination. 
Archbishop Makarios and the Greek Govern- 
ment—in the event the island votes for 
union with Greece through a public referen- 
dum—have given assurances that NATO re- 
quirements for bases will be fully honored in 
Cyprus as they have been in areas of Greece 


proper. 

The Turkish apprehension that self-deter- 
mination or union of Cyprus with Greece 
would constitute a danger to Turkish secu- 
rity is utterly devoid of reality. Why should 
Cyprus, lying 45 miles away from the 
Turkish mainland, constitute a menace to 
Turkey's security when Turkey, a nation 
allied to Greece in and out of NATO, is not 
menaced in Thrace, where Greece and Turkey 
have a common boundary, or in the Aegean 
Islands which lie so close to the Asiatic coast 
that a cock’s crow is heard from island to 
shore? 

The British Tories either miscalculated the 
patriotic fervor of the Cypriotes or felt that 
the Government of Greece—a country im- 
poverished by an all-exhausting war against 
Mussolini and Hitler and the ensuing guer- 
rilla warfare, not to mention the ravages of 
postliberation civil war—generally composed 
subsequent to 1947 of United States nomi- 
nees, could not but submit to British pres- 
sure to suppress the Cyprus liberation move- 
ment in the mainland and mobilize the moral 
authority and prestige of Mother Greece to 
undermine it in Cyprus. 

They probably reasoned, also, that if the 
Greek Government was either unwilling or 
unable, because of atavistic or historic pres- 
sures to play a quisling role, time-honored 
colonial techniques might do the job on the 
island. But they failed in both places—in 
Athens and Cyprus. No Greek Government 
could come out against the Cyprus libera- 
tion movement at home without assuming 
dictatorial powers and making Greece an 
out-and-out garrison state. And in Cyprus 
the partisans of freedom demonstrated that 
they are fully prepared to lay down their 
lives to secure the long-denied human right 
of freedom for their homeland. The exile 
of Makarios did not bring forth new leaders— 
reasonable men, as the British put it—to 
negotiate the denial of freedom to Cyprus. 

The British failed miserably because the 
Greeks, whether of the “right” or “left” or 
the in “between” of the political spectrum, 
are not “reasonable men” when their free- 
dom is involved. Any high-school student 
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could hare pointed out to British colonial 
officials that most of the glories, as well as 
the misfortunes of the Greeks flow from the 
fact that never in their long history has 
the question of their freedom been nego- 
tiable. The civilized world will long re- 
member the answer of the Greek city-states 
of Athens and Sparta to the ambassadors of 
the great Persian king who asked for water 
and earth as signs of submission to him, 
and British Tories should be the last to 
forget the relatively recent “No” that the 
“unreasonable” Greeks gave to Mussolini. 

The Greeks do not understand how the 
United States, a country nutured in the 
tradition of freedom, can wink at the denial 
of the right of self-determination to an 
allied people. The fact that Great Britain, 
the oppressor, is an ally and the recipient 
of colossal United States aid, both economic 
and military, would make Uncle Sam at least 
an accessory to the crime—a fact not lost 
either on the Greeks or other peoples of 
the world. 

The only way for the United States to re- 
capture part, at least, of its dissipated 
prestige is to restate its position on this 
cardinal issue. Friend and foe should be 
told that the United States is for self-de- 
termination not only for Cyprus but for all 
peoples everywhere. The Wilsonian doctrine 
that “all governments must govern with the 
consent of the governed,” and the principles 
enumerated in the Atlantic Charter, should 
he honored by application and not evasion. 
No arguments of expediency—"‘strategic rea- 
sons” or “security"—willl work, either here 
or abroad. “We are not unmindfu\ of the 
security implications of the question of 
Cyprus,” stated Mr. Carlos P. Romulo, former 
President of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, now Philippine Ambassador 
to the United States, in a letter dated De- 
cember 21, 1954, to the New York Times: 

“We want the free world alliance every- 
where," Mr. Romulo wrote, “to be strong and 
to remain strong. But the only way for the 
free world to remain strong is to be really 
Tree and to be for freedom anytime, any- 
where—never to be embarrassed by the prin- 
ciple of equality and self-determinf&tion, 
never to default to the Communists in any 
Struggle where this principle is involved. 
But we default to the Communists each time 
we tell the people of any subject or colonial 
territory in the world that we cannot en- 
tertain their claim to self-determination or 
to freedom because of Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter or because they happen to lie in 
strategic territory. 

“Each time we say that we may continue 
having the bases there but we have lost the 
People. And in the end the struggle between 
Treedom and slavery will be decided on the 
basis of human hearts and human minds, 
not of square miles of strategic land.” 


Aiding the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Aiding the Arts,” published in 
the New York ‘Times of Friday, January 
18,1957. I believe the subject is of great 
importance to the country and, there- 
fore, may be of interest to all Members 
of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIDING THE ARTS 

The proposal of the Canadian Government 
to establish a $50 million fund for develop- 
ment of the arts, humanities, and social sci- 
ences suggests that a booming material pros- 
perity has not blinded our northern neigh- 
bors to the need for national support of cul- 
tural activities. ‘The moral for our own 
country, where the Federal Government does 
virtually nothing toward domestic encour- 
agement of the arts, is painfully obvious. 

Inspired no doubt by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, a completely independent 
but governmentally subsidized body, the 
Canadians are planning to set up a Ca- 
nadian council that would provide schol- 
arships and assistance to artists, dancers, 
musicians, writers, and scholars. Prime 
Minister St. Laurent has assured Parliament 
that the council will be above politics. The 
British model, organized more than 10 years 
ago, has shown that governmental patronage 
of the arts without political interference is 
a practical and attainable goal. The British 
Arts Council spends less than a million 
pounds a year, but its funds serve to en- 
courage the highest standards in the arts; 
and Americans who have enjoyed the per- 
formances of some of the leading British 
companies, such as Sadler's Wells and Old 
Vic, have reason to believe that the subsi- 
dies, small as they are, are well used. 

Representative FRANK THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey, one of the few Members of Congress 
who has consistently shown an interest in 
these matters, was responsible, with a hand- 
ful of colleagues, for getting through a meas- 
ure last year providing governmental sup- 
port for American artists performing abroad; 
but this, while highly desirable in itself, must 
be looked at as primarily a matter of propa- 
ganda and cultural exchange. It is tronic, in 
fact, that this one substantial recent Federal 
contribution to the arts is limited to backing 
them outsidé, not inside, America, 

Practically every other civilized country 
(and some not so civilized) has recognized 
that the government has a proper interest 
in promoting the arts, and in promoting 
them with cash. It would be a mark of ma- 
turity and enlightenment if we were to do 
the same. 


White House Now Goes West for Tenants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to Presidents of the United 
States, prepared by Mr. Svend Petersen. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 
Warre Hose Now Gors WEST FOR TENANTS 

(By Svend Petersen) 
(Dates in parentheses show terms as 
President) 

Dwight David Eisenhower (1953——) enjoys 
the distinction of having been born farther 
west and farther south than any other Pres- 
ident of the United States, having made his 
mundane bow in Denison, Tex. Three of the 
last four Presidents first saw the light of day 


west of the Mississippi River. 
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Herbert Clark Hoover (1929-83) and Harry 
S. Truman (1945-53) are the only other Chief 
Executives who were born west of the Missis- 
sippi, at West Branch, Iowa, and Lamar, Mo., 
respectively. Hoover lived farther west than 
either Truman or Eisenhower, his residence 
at the time of his election having been Palo 
Alto, Calif. Abilene, Kans., where Eisen- 
hower lived as a youth, is the closest to the 
geographical center of the United States of 
any presidential domicile. 

While it is easy to determine which Presi- 
dent was born the farthest west and the 
farthest south, it is not so easy to decide 
which was born the farthest east, as John 
(1797-1801) and John Quincy Adams (1825—- 
29) were born in neighboring houses, in what 
was then Braintree, but is now Quincy, Mass. 
Chester Alan Arthur (1881-85) was born the 
farthest north, in Fairfield, Vt. However, he 
was not an elected President. Franklin 
Pierce (1853-57) was born the farthest north 
of any elected Chief Executive, Hillsboro, 
N. H. Of Eisenhower's predecessors, Truman 
was born the farthest west and Andrew Jack- 
son (1829-37) the farthest south. Jackson, 
who was born just below the North Carolina- 
South Carolina boundary, was a posthumous 
child, as was also Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
(1877-81). 

Twenty-five Presidents were born in six 
States. Eight were born in Virginia, includ- 
ing four of the first five. During the first 
86 years after 1789, 4 Virginians served 
for 32 years, each getting 2 terms. George 
Washington (1789-97), the Father of his 
Country; Thomas Jefferson (1801-09), au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence; 
James Madison (1809-17), the father of the 
Constitution; and James Monroe (1817-25), 
a promulgator of the Monroe Doctrine; were 
the distinguished quartet. The Virginia 
dynasty was interrupted only by John Adams. 
It is a coincidence that the first two one- 
termers were the Adamses, father and son, 
The only other period when the White House 
occupant was not a southerner, up to 1850, 
was Martin Van Buren's tenure (1837-41). 

Seven Presidents were born in Ohio, in- 
cluding three in a row. Of the 11 who served 
from 1869 to 1923, 7 were natives of the 
Buckeye -State. Before Eisenhower's first 
inauguration, each Democrat elected since 
the Civil War who retired was succeeded by 
an Ohioan. (Stephen) Grover Cleveland 
(1885-89 and 1893-97) was followed by Ben- 
jamin Harrison (1889-93) and William Mc- 
Kinley (1897-1901) and (Thomas) Woodrow 
Wilson (1913-21) by Warren Gamaliel Har- 
ding (1921-23). 

New York has furnished: 4 Presidents; 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and Vermont 
2 each; and Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Texas 1 each. 

Van Buren was the first President born 
since we threw off the British yoke, 1782, but 
John Tyler (1841-45) was the first born un- 
der the Constitution, 1790. Oddly enough, 
Tyler was elected to the Confederate Con- 
gress. Wilson lived under the Stars and 
Bars in Georgia and South Carolina. 

The youngest man to become President 
was Theodore Roosevelt (1901-09), who was 
not quite 43 when McKinley was assassi- 
nated. He was also the youngest to be 
elected, 46. Wilson, William Howard Taft 
(1909-13), and T. R. were born in 1856, 1857, 
and 1858, respectively, but served in the 
reverse order. 

The oldest man to become President was 
William Henry Harrison (1841), who was 68. 
He also had the shortest service, dying 1 
month after inauguration, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt (1933-45) had the longest service, 
over 12 years, having been elected to prece- 
dent-breaking third and fourth terms. He 
served only two complete terms, however, his 
first haying been curtailed by the 20th 
amendment and his last by death. 

The oldest President at death was 90-year- 
old John Adams, who lived 25 years after he 
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left office, also a record, Octogenarians were 
Jefferson, 83; Madison, 85; and John Quincy 
Adams, 80. Note that these were the second, 
third, fourth, and sixth of our 33 Presidents, 
Hoover, one of our two living ex-Presidents, 
is 82. 

Some Presidents died in office and conse- 
quently had no retirement. James Abram 
Garfield (1881), the youngest at death, died 
at 49, but his life was shortened by assassi- 
nation. The youngest by death of those 
who died naturally was James Knox Polk 
(1845-49), who was 53; he also had the short- 
est retirement, leaving the White House 
March 4 and dying the following June 15. 

The area of the United States Increased by 
1,205,000 square miles during Polk’s admin- 
istration, through the annexation of the Re- 
public of Texas, the acquisition of Oregon, 
and the Mexican conquests. Jefferson's first 
term saw an increase of 828,000 square miles, 
which was more remarkable than Polk's ad- 
ditions, as the Nation’s area was almost 
doubled, the expansion was brought about 
without a war, and it was all in one piece— 
the Louisiana purchase. 

The first four Presidents celebrated their 
birthdays on different days as Presidents 
than they had as children, This was due to 
the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar by 
England and her colonies in September 1753. 
For example, Washington, who was born 
February 11, 1732, observed February 22 from 
1754 on. He died the last hour of the day, 
the last day of the week, the last month of 
the year, and the last year of the 1700's. 
The National Capital and a State were named 
after Washington, the only President who 
never lived in Washington, D. C., while Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; Madison, Wis.; Jackson, 
Miss.; and Lincoln, Nebr.; were State capitals 
that were named for Presidents. 

No President was born in June; Truman is 
tho only. one born in May, While only 1 
President, (John) Calvin Coolidge (1923-29), 
was born on July 4, 3 out of 4 in succession 
died on Independence Day. John Adams and 
Jefferson, signers of the Declaration, both 
died July 4, 1826, the golden anniversary of 
that immortal document, while Monroe 

away exactly 5 years later. | 

Every President who was elected in a year 
ending in zero either died in office or on the 
Fourth of July. Jefferson was first elected in 
1800 and Monroe was reelected in 1820; both 
died July 4. The elder Harrison was elected 
in 1840 and died in office. Abraham 
Lincoln (1861-65), Garfield, and McKinley 
were elected in 1860, 1880, and 1900, respec- 
tively, it being the last-named's second elec- 
tion; all three were assassinated. Harding 
and the second Roosevelt were elected in 
1920 and 1940, respectively, F. D. R.'s election 
being his third; both died in office. Harding 
was elected on his birthday, November 2. 

There were once three Presidents in a 
month. William Henry Harrison succeeded 
Van Buren March 4, 1841, Tyler succeeded 
upon the former’s death, April4. There were 
also three Chief Executives in 1881, Garfield 
succeeding Hayes and Arthur taking over 
when Garfield was assassinated. 

Eight Presidents married widows; for two 
of them it was the second marriage. Three 
others were also married twice. James 
Buchanan (1857-61) was the only President 
who never married, while Cleveland did not 
marry until his first administration. Tyler’s 
second wife was 30 years younger than he. 
Ho was the father of 14 children by his 2 
marriages, the most for any President. His 
predecessor, Harrison, had the most for 1 
marriage, 10. 

Besides the Adamses, there were several 
other Presidents who were closely related to 
predecessors or successors. Benjamin Har- 
rison was a grandson of the elder Harrison, 
who was a son of the Benjamin Harrison who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Madison and Zachary Taylor (1949-50) were 
2d cousins and the Roosevelts were 5th 
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cousins. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s mother 
was a third cousin of Ulysses Simpson Grant 
(1869-77) . 

Seven Presidents succeeded to the office 
because they were Vice Presidents when the 
Chief Executive died. These included Tyler, 
Millard Fillmore (1850-53), Andrew (Jack- 
son) Johnson (1865-69), Arthur, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman. Three 
others were Vice Presidents in the admin- 
istrations preceding their own presidential 
terms: John Adams, Jefferson, and Van 
Buren. : 

In the early days of the Republic, six men 
who had been Secretary of State became 
President: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams (four in succession), Van 
Buren, and Buchanan. Only two Cabinet 
members have reached the White House 
since: Secretary of War Taft and Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover. 

Congressional service has also been a step- 
ping-stone to the Executive Mansion. The 
second Adams, Jackson, the elder Harrri- 
son, Tyler, Pierce, Buchanan, and Johnson 
served in both Houses. Buchanan was in 
Congress for two decades, 10 years in each 
branch. 

Those who were Senators only were Mon- 
roe, Van Buren, the second Harrison, Hard- 
ing, and Truman. Those who were in the 
House only included Madison, Polk, Fill- 
more, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, and McKin- 
ley. Polk was the only Speaker of the House 
later to become President. Garfield served 
over 17 years in the House. From Novem- 
ber 4 to 8, 1880, he was simultaneously Rep- 
resentative, Senator-elect, and President- 
elect. 

` Ex-Presidents have served in every branch 
of our Government. Two were in Congress, 
the second Adams serving in the House for 
almost 17 years and Johnson for a few 
months in the Senate. Cleveland was the 
only former President to make a comeback. 
Taft was the only man to occupy both the 
highest elective and the highest appointive 
offices, as he became Chief Justice of the 
United States after having been President. 

Washington and Madison were members 
of the Constitutional Convention; the former 
was its President. Seven of the early Presi- 
dents had been diplomats. Both Adamses 
were Ministers to Great Britain; the elder 
was also Minister to the Netherlands and 
the younger also served as Minister to Por- 
tugal, Prussia, and Russia. Other Ministers 
to Great Britain included Monroe, Van 
Buren, and Buchanan; Monroe was also 
Minister to France and Buchanan was also 
Minister to Russia. Jefferson was Minister 
to France and the elder Harrison Minister 
to New Granada (Colombia). 

Governors who became President included 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler, Virginia; Van 
Buren, Cleveland, and both Roosevelts, New 
York; Polk and Johnson, Tennessee; Hayes 
and McKinley, Ohio; Wilson, New Jersey; 
and Coolidge, Massachusetts. 

Jefferson and John Quincy Adams were 
elected by the House, after the former tied 
Aaron Burr in the Electoral College in 1800 
and the latter ran second among 4 candi- 
dates in 1824. Thirty-six ballots were nec- 
essary in the first case. In the 1948 election, 
a slight shift of votes in Illinois and Ohio 
would have necessitated another House 
decision, 

This year's inauguration is not the first 
one to fall on Sunday, but it is the first time 
that January 20th has fallen on a Sunday 
since the 20th amendment was ratified. 
Monroe and Wilson began their 2d terms 
on Sundays, in 1821 and 1917, respectively. 
Taylor and Hayes started their terms on 
the first day of the week, In 1849 and 1877, 
respectively. 

Quite a number of the Presidents had war 
records. Washington, Monroe, and Jackson 
fought in the Revolution; the latter was 
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only 13 at the time. He avenged himself 
against the British by winning the final 
battle of the War of 1812; the first Harrison 
and Buchanan also participated in that war. 

Taylor, Pierce, and Grant all fought 
against Mexico. The latter’s name was 
originally Hiram Ulysses Grant and was 
changed when he entered West Point, due 
to a Congressman's error, which the future 
President allowed to stand. He and John- 
son, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and McKinley 
all took part in the Civil War, in fact, Cleve- 
land was the only President from 1865 to 
1901 who was not a Union soldier. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt served in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, Truman in World War I, and 
Eisenhower in World Wars I and II. Like 
another General-President, Eisenhower's 
present name is not his original designation, 
as he was named David Dwight: Eisenhower. 

The United States had but one ex-Presi- 
dent from 1933 to 1953 and was without one 
during the 2 months in*1933 between 
Coolidge’s death and Hoover's retirement. 
We were also without an ex-President dur- 
ing 3 other periods, 1799 to 1801, 1875 
to 1877, and 1908 to 1909, not to mention 
Washington's incumbency. From March 4, 
1861, to January 17, 1862, we had 5 ex- 
Presidents, Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Pierce, and Buchanan. 

Much has been said and much has been 
written as to whom the present Chief Execu- 
tive owes his election and reelection. Why 
not simplify matters by saying that he owes 
the highest office within the gift of any 
people to the only true sovereigns in this 
Nation—we, the people of the United States? 


Titoism: The New Marxist Empire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article entitled “Titoism: The 
New Marxist Empire,” published in the 
national weekly, Our Sunday Visitor, on 
Sunday, November 25, 1956. This article 
has attracted international comment 
and has been widely republished. Ac- 
cording to some specialists on foreign 
affairs, this scientific study of the rami- 
fications of Marxism-Leninism is not 
only exact, comprehensive, and vital, 
but also a reasoned defense of freedom 
and social progress. 

The author of this article is one of my 
friends in the Free State of Maryland, 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, associate edi- 
tor of World Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Throughout the Republic, Dr. Thorning 
is respected as a champion of freedom 
for all and as apostle of the good neigh- 
bor policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trroism: THE New Marxist EMPIRE 
(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, associate editor 
of World Affairs) 

Titoism, or multiple cancer, Is a new form 
of the Marxist conspiracy against freedom, 
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puristianity and the system of private enter- 
e, 
In order to understand the struggle in 
tern Europe one must draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the events in Poland and 
the Soviet dedision to slaughter thousands 
of Hungarian patriots. 

In Poland, as many Polish patriots have 

Pointed out, Soviet trickery produced a rela- 
_ Mvely bloodless transition from Stalinism to 
Titoism. One Communist gauleiter, Mr. W. 
ulka, was substituted for another. This 
Was easy because the masterminds in the 
Kremlin had every reason to trust Mr. Go- 
Tulka. As early as 1944, the new head of 
Marxist regime in Warsaw had been 
hailed by the Moscovites as “the Stalin of 
Poland.” By liquidating (1, e., murdering) 
Polish patroits during World War II Gaulei- 
ter Gomulka dug the grave of the Polish 
Republic. The annihilation of anti-Commu- 
(i. e., true champions of freedom) in 
Poland was recalled in a recent report of the 
ted Press (Oct. 22, 1956). Mr. Go- 
Tulka, it Was revealed, had “helped the So- 
Viets to liquidate the anti-Communists of 
Poland.” 

To be sure, Mr. Gomulka and his fellow- 
Conspirators in Warsaw want independence 
and sovereignty. But, with equal ferocity, 
they are determined to maintain the new 
regime: “Titoist” national communism. 

President Josip Broz-Tito of Yugoslavia, it 
must be noted, is now the darling of the 

y Worker. Have loyal Americans forgot- 
ten that the Daily Worker has been, is and 
will continue to be the mouthpiece of Soviet 
Policy in the United States? From 1948 to 
1953, Mr. Tito was denounced by the Daily 
Worker, not only as a “criminal monster” 
and an “unprincipled double-crosser,"" but 
&lso, and not without color of reason, as a 

Fascist beast.” This type of vilification in 
Titoland led United States policymakers to 
believe that financial and military aid to the 
sence of Yugoslavia might be a calculated 


Truth to tell, there may have been some 

tion for this view. The effort, how- 

ever, should have been undertaken, as the 

te beloved Father Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., 

red to me, personally, in 1948, with fin- 

Bers crossed and with eyes averted. When 

Father Walsh made this far-sighted obser- 

vation, he acted out the words with vivid, 

table gestures. No scholar on the face 

Of the earth had a better insight into the 
Mainsprings of the Marxist empire. 

Unfortunately, as in 1933-1934, the good 
Counsel of Father Walsh was overlooked in 
the Washington political arena, After the 
1948 Tito split with the Kremlin (real or ap- 
Parent), the whole chorus of Marxist sympa- 
thizers and their dupes in the press, radio 
and television began to chant the praises of 
the Communist regime in Yugoslavia. “The 
Way to defeat international communism,” it 
Was asserted, “is to subsidize national com- 
munism." The calculated risk began to be 
Publicized as a sure thing. Adherents of 
Karl Marx waxed lyrical about. their new 
Leninist idol, Tito. This was some compen- 
Sation to the Marxist commentators and 
Columnists for tře obvious hypocrisy of the 
€0ds that failed in the U. S. S. R. 

The death of Josef Stalin added new luster 
to the crown of Tito. After 1953, the Daily 
Worker, with no little caution, began to 
Change its tone. Then, on October 19, 1956, 
the Titoist line became official, worldwide 

mlin policy. Having achieved a meeting 
of minds at Brioni on the Adriatic and Yalta 
in the Crimea, the Marxist conspirators had 
been able to coordinate their new tech- 
niques, 

Without United States tax dollars, it was 
recognized, every Marxist economy through- 
out the globe would go bankrupt. This 

iptcy was conceded to be moral, social, 
economic and political. At Poznan, June 
28-30, the Polish workers demanded bread. 


z 


- 
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This followed the June 17, 1953, uprising 
in East Germany. Rumblings throughout 
the Marxist empire disturbed the tyrants, 
In order to survive, they argued, it would be 
necessary to bury Stalin forever and to set 
what William L. Ryan of the Associated Press 
has called “the Booby Trap to Desatelliza- 
tion.” (October 18, 1956.) 

There is a danger that the United States 
may walk into the trap.. Indeed, our State 
Department has invited the Communist re- 
gime in Poland to come and get American 
money and supplies. 

The Daily Worker, on October 19, 1956, 
recommended this move. This Marxist or- 
gan urged “expanded foreign economic aid 
and various forms of peaceful competition 
with the lands of socialism.” 

Why has there been this change in the 
“official line" of the Communist press in 
America and in the whole world? 

Marxists everywhere, it was reported by 
Bernard Kaplan (North American Newspaper 
Alliance, October 19, 1956) have been openly 
criticizing the Soviet Government’s “adam- 
ant refusal to allow them to accept Marshall 
Plan aid in 1948.” The local Communists 
now judge this refusal to have been “a disas- 
trous mistake.” Communist diplomats in 
Paris, Mr. Kaplan adds, admit that “some 
way must be found to open their countries 
to Western capital” and claim that unless 
the captive nations can “bolster their shriy- 
eled economies in a remarkably short time, 
unrest more serious and widespread than the 
Poznan disturbances could result * * *” 
But they acknowledge that “this will require 
capital in quantities unobtainable within 
the Communist orbit,” 


This helps to explain the position of Mr. 
Gomulka in Warsaw. He needs money; he 
needs food; he needs credit. He has been 
invited by the United States Government to 
“bolster up” a shriveled economy at the 
expense of the people of the USA. Mr. Go- 
mulka has been assured that he is welcome 
to the money without regard to “the adop- 
tion by these countries of any particular 
form of society." Mr. Gomulka, astute 
Marxist conspirator that he is, replied that 
he would be glad to have the money “without 
any-strings attached.” This was the formula 
that enriched Tito, personally, and fastened 
the chains of Marxist tyranny upon the peo- 
ple of Croatia, Serbia, Slovenia, and Monte- 
negro. One must acknowledge that it is an 
ingenious device, and that the United 
States taxpayers are gluttons for punishment. 

In dramatic contrast to the staged “revo- 
lution” in Poland, one could see that the 
Hungarian patriots, Christian to the core, 
were willing to shed their blood to overthrow 
both Communism as well as Sovietism. The 
men, women, and children of Hungary were 
butchered by orders of the “Titoist’’ tyrant, 
Mr. Erno Gero. It was Mr. Gero, the Marxist 
“comrade” of Mr. Tito, who invoked the aid 
of Soviet troops, tanks, and guns in Budapest. 

But while two Communist regimes were 
continuing the murder of Hungarian patriots 
(their only rebellion having been against 
communism and the Soviet Union), Presi- 
dent Tito maintained a diplomatic silen 
in Belgrade and Brioni. It was only when 
the second “Titoist,"” Mr. Imre Nagy, found 
himself losing out to true “fighters for free- 
dom” that Mr. Tito recovered the power of 
speech. The “Stalin of Yugoslavia” there- 
upon urged that the fighting cease in Buda- 
pest. But he said nothing about the de- 
mands of free peoples everywhere that the 
Soviet assassins be withdrawn from Hungary. 

The “Titoist” attitude was widely noted. 
The Marxist regime in China, for example, 
indicated (the New York Times, October 27, 
1956) that it strongly supported “the actions 
of the Soviet troops in Hungary,” con- 
demning the anti-Communist (i. e., pro- 
freedom) action in Budapest as “an armed 


_ revolt engineered by gangs of counterrevo- 
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Tutionary bandits.” This is an interesting 
comment about Hungarian heroism to origi- 
nate in the Chinese sector of the new Marx- 
ist empire. The comrades are well coordi- 
nated. 

Another illustration of perfect timing was 
noted in the Far East. President Sukarno, 
of Indonesia, indicated that he was begin- 
ning to see the advantages of Titoism. In- 
deed, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune (October 30, 1956), Mr. Sukarno 
called for the end to political parties in Indo- 
nesia. Simultaneously, observers in Jakarta 
recalled that when Sukarno was in Yugo- 
slavia recently, he lavished praise on Presi- 
dent Tito’s form of government. They also 
said, it was reported by the Assoclated Press, 
that Sukarno has openly championed the, 
merits of directed democracy. 

This meaningful bit of news arrived in 
Washington 24 hours after it had been inti- 
mated that United States tax dollars, food- 
stuffs, and other supplies would be available 
to nations now captive, without the adoption 
by these countries of any particular form 
of society. 

Directly, or indirectly, every Marxist gov- 
ernment will be ready, if not eager, to accept 
the invitation to profit by this bounty. 

What does this signify? In response to the 
new tactics, described by Msgr. Bela Vargo 
in Our Sunday Visitor (November 11, 1946), 
the Daily Worker and its confederates in 
every quarter of the globe are providing a 
cushion of money bags for the threatened 
collapse of the empire of Karl Marx and 
Nicolai Lenin, Soviet colonialism has to be 
shored up with American dollars. 

Every Marxist, everywhere, knows this new 
tactic. Millions of God-loving Americans— 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews—know what 
is going on. Only the brainwashed colum- 
nists and a few key officials are blind in the 
State Department. 

As an affirmative p of American 
action, the following principles and policies 
may be considered: 

1. A United States resolution in the U. N., 
proposing the withdrawal of Chiefs of Diplo- 
matic Mission from Moscow until all divi- 
sions of the Soviet Army shall have been 
withdrawn from Hungary. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Soviet Poland took the initia- 
tive for such a move against Spain in 1947. 

National support for President George 
Meany in his proposal that an economic 
boycott be imposed upon the Soviet Union 
by the free world. Thorough consideration 
should also be given to the suggestion of 
Senate Leader WILLIAM KNOWLAND that the 
Soviet Government be expelled from the 
United Nations. 

2. Ironclad, American supervision of all 
food, medical supplies and money that may 
be made available, thanks to the United 
States Treasury, for the brave Hungarian 
patriots. Otherwise, the money and the ma- 
terial, as happened in Tito’s Yugoslavia 


- through UNRRA, will be sold by the Soviets 


to their own henchmen and to the people. 

3. Pree elections must precede gifts. Per- 
haps machinery for a reorganization of po- 
litical parties and preparation for a genuine 
choice on the part of the people could be 
established by means of a U. N. commission. 

4. Adequate press coverage of all aspects of 
the current worldwide plot to establish what 
has already been called a “Commonwealth 
of Communist States.” Peacemakers of the 
Marxist line are already talking about a 
union of Socialist Republics. This would 
constitute the new Marxist empire, under 
the guise of a Federation of Marxist Regimes. 

5. A constant review of developments in 
Titoland. Yugoslavia is now the pilot proj- 
ect of the world Marxian dynamo. A hand- 
ful of State Department officials build one 
Frankenstein monster: The U. S. 8. R. Why 
should we, the citizens, allow them to build 
another. 
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Exchange of Correspondence With White 
House on the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current discussion in both Houses 
of Congress concerning United States 
policy in the Middle East, I desire to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
and the public generally an exchange of 
correspondence which I had with the 
White House on the subject. 

On January 7, 1957, 2 days after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower delivered his address 
at a joint session of Congress in which 
he formulated his doctrine on the Middle 
East, I wrote to the President and ex- 
pressed my views. I urged the follow- 


ing: s 

First. That a limitation be set on the 
authorization requested for the use of 
our Armed Forces in the area. 

Second. That we should not take uni- 
lateral action, but that we should act 
in conjunction with our allies. 

Third, That the President assume the 
role of mediator between Egypt and Is- 
rael, since a settlement between these 
two nations would go far in ending the 
turmoil in the Middle East. I suggested 
a conference be held in Washington be- 
tween President Nasser, of Egypt, and 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, of Israel, 
who would discuss their dispute in the 
presence of President Eisenhower. 

I am now in receipt of a reply from 
the White House, dated January 22, 1957, 
and signed by the President’s adminis- 
trative assistant, Mr. Bryce N. Harlow. 
The letter speaks for itself. I am sure 
all my colleagues will find its contents 
most interesting, particularly the part 
dealing with my proposal to arrange a 
conference in Washington with the heads 
of Egypt and Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I desire to insert into the 
Recorp the White House letter of Jan- 
uary 22 and my letter to the President 
on January 7. They are as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 22, 1957. 
The Honorable Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AnFuso: It is a pleasure to refer 
again to your comments on the President's 
proposal respecting the Middle East. The 
President is gratified to learn of your con- 
viction that Congress should grant_the re- 
quested authorization for the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. In his 
view, the economic provisions of the pro- 
posal are likewise extremely important, and 
merit the favorable consideration he hopes 
you will feel able to give them. 

As regards the proposed resolution’s provi- 
sions, it does not constitute an unlimited 
commitment for the use of United States 
Armed Forces in the Middle East. Certain 
limitations are imposed. You may have 
noted that United States military forces 
would not be employed under the terms of 
the resolution except when such employ- 
ment is consonant with “the treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States and with the 
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Charter of the United Nations and actions 
and recommendations of the United Na- 
tions.” The funds required would be au- 
thorized and appropriated by the Congress. 
Economic and military programs within the 
appropriated funds would be approved by 
the President. The authorization to the 
President to use armed force would apply 
only in the event of Communist armed ag- 
gression,. The President would be required 
to report yearly to Congress regarding action 
taken under’the resolution. In addition, the 
resolution would expire when the purpose 
for which it was passed has been accom- 
plished. 

The proposal is not designed to be a uni- 
lateral attempt by the United States to bring 
peace and security to the Middle East area, 
nor is it intended to supplant the role of 
the United Nations. It is designed to deal 
with an aspect of the problems of the area 
with which the United Nations in present 
circumstances is not adequately equipped to 
deal. It is intended to supplement the vari- 
ous United Nations efforts to bring peace and 
security to the area by establishing further 
evidence of United States determination to 
deter these forces which wish to profit as 
a result of unsettled conditions. Of course, 
the United States Government will continue 
to offer strong support to the United Na- 
tions in these efforts. 

In view of the nature of the problems in 
the area and the attitudes of the parties, the 
most effective way to work for a solution of 
the complex Arab-Israel issue remains the 
United Nations. The United States will con- 
tinue its support of the United Nations in 
this task. The President welcomes your sug- 
gestion, but even were the United Nations 
not seized of the Arab-Israel conflict, it ap- 
pears doubtful that a moment when Israel 
forces remain on Egyptian territory would 
be an auspicious time to attempt to bring 
the President of Egypt.and the Prime Min- 
ister of Israel together at a meeting with the 
President of the United States, in order to 
resolve differences between them. 

The President warmly appreciated your 
constructive and thoughtful suggestions and 
views on this vital problem confronting our 
Nation and the cause of freedom in the 
world. With kind regard, 7 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. Hartow, 
Administrative Assistant to 
President. 


-the 


—— 


JANUARY 7, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Last Saturday I was 
present in the chamber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and heard your address on the 
Middle East which you delivered that day 
before a joint session of Congress. I have 
since then given much thought to your pro- 


- posals. 


Let me state at the very outset that, in my 
opinion, Congress should grant the author- 
ization you request to use “the Armed Forces 

fof the United States to secure and protect 
the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of such nations, requesting such 
aid, against overt armed aggression from any 
nation controlled by international com- 
munism,” I believe that to do otherwise, 
in the case of the Middle East nations, would 
invite aggression by the Communist forces 
without any fear of reprisal. 

It is my view, however, that there must 
be some limitation attached to this author- 
ization’ Whether the limitation is to be for 
1 or 2 or more years is for the most part 
immaterial. The time factor as such is not 
important, but the principle involved here 
is essential. An indefinite commitment to 
use our troops in any given area is not de- 
sirable and would set a bad precedent for 
the future because it could be utilized under 
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Furthermore, it is questionable whether 
we should take unilateral action in the Mid- 
die East. I fear that eventually such action 
would get us involved in a forest of trouble 
from which we could not come out without 
tremendous dissipation of our wealth and 
our manpower. Sooner or later we would be 
obliged to call upon our old allies for assist- 
ance. Remembering the rebuff which two 
of our most faithful allies have received from 
the United States recently when they at- 
tempted unilateral action to protect their 
national interests, I fear that we would face 
a difficult task of obtaining their support. 

All of this, of course, would play right 
into the hands of the Kremlin. By sniping, 
threats, infiltration and other means. short 
of war the Kremlin would continue to make 
strong gains, while we would gradually be- 
come impoverished and bereft of resources 
and friendly allies. Consequently, I would 
caution against taking such action alone. 

At the same time, Mr. President, it is im- 
perative that the United States should take 
immediate steps to alleviate some of the 
tension in the Middle East and do all in its 
power to bring back a semblance of normalcy 
to that area. Utilizing your tremendous 
prestige and your good offices, I believe the 
free world would owe you a great debt of 
gratitude if you undertook the role of medi- 
ator between Egypt and Israel. A settle- 
ment between these two nations would also 
mean its acceptance by all other Arab coun- 
tries, and it would go far in ending the tur- 
moil in the Middle East. History would al- 
ways remember your role in this instance. 

Therefore, I suggest, Mr. President, that 
you extend an invitation to President Nasser, 
of Egypt, and Prime Minister Ben Gurion, 
of Israel, to meet with you in Washington in 
the near future to discuss their dispute in 
your presence. Both of these men have great 
respect for you and both would unquestion- 
ably give serious consideration to your views 
as mediator. 

A conference of this nature would also test 
the sincerity of these two leaders and their 
desire for peace. Should either or both of 
these men refuse to accept the invitation, it 
would be interpreted that they are not 
genuinely interested in peace in the Middle 
East, and-that they wish to jeopardize the 
security of the United States and of the free 
world as a whole. Under such circumstances, 
it would be wisest for us to cut off all 
military, economic, and other assistance for 
such nations at once, s 

Sincerely, 
VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


The Late Honorable J. Percy Priest 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P..BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
Percy Priest. I was greatly shocked 
and saddened when I heard of his un- 
timely passing last October. 

No one was more kindly and thought- 
ful and courteous than Percy PRIEST. I 
have had the privilege of working with 
him for many years as my nursing bills 
were considered by his committee and 
subcommittee, and always he was very 
helpful and considerate, giving his time 
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and patience unstintingly to the exam- 
ination and study of the many facets of 
the problem of the adequate care of our 
Sick. The Health Amendments Act of 
1956—Public Law 911—is on the statute 
books today largely because of his love 
Of people, his consciousness of their 
needs and his responsibility to them. 
The people of the Fifth District of Ten- 
hessee at all times claimed his special in- 
terest and he had been privileged to serve 

em continuously for 16 years. But he 
also had a wider vision, a vision that- 
enabled him to see and understand na- 
tional and international problems. 

Devoted to his country, to his family, 
and to his church, he was in every sense 
& Christian gentleman. I recall how we 
all enjoyed Percy’s singing and his rare 
Capacity to start everyone else singing. 
t was my privilege to play the accom- 
Paniment for the quartet of which Percy 
Was a member, here in the House for 
Several memorial services. We who had 
the pleasure of knowing this warm, 
friendly man miss him very much. To 
his lovely wife and little daughter we ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy. 


World’s Finest Investments? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from Harper's maga- 
zine of January 1957 has been directed 
to my attention since the introduction of 
My bills H. R. 2480 and H. R, 2481 deal- 
ing with the subject matter. These two 
bills are identical with bills I introduced 
in the 83d and 84th Congresses. I am 
Pleased to note that the matter is finally 
Setting some attention. 

The editorial follows: 

Worxp's Finest INVESTMENTS? 

On one of our pages you will find an ad- 
Yertisement for United States Savings Bonds. 
It is one of a series which this magazine— 
like most others—has been publishing over 
the last 15 years, without charge, as a pub- 
lic service. It describes these bonds as rank- 
ing with the world’s finest investments. 

When they were first issued, back in 1941, 
that statement was true enough—though not 
exactly in a financial sense. Nearly all of us 
bought them then, as many as we could 
afford, as a patriotic duty. We regarded them 
ās an investment in the war effort, and that 
Clearly was the best investment any Ameri- 
can could make. 

But the war has been over for a long while, 
and a lot of things have changed. We are 
now being urged to buy savings bonds, not 
as a patriotic duty, but as an ordinary in- 
yestment. Perhaps, then, it is time to look 
&t them with a chilly fiscal eye, and see how 
they measure up by ordinary, hard-headed 
investment standards. 

If you put this question to bankers, econ- 
Omists, businessmen, and investment coun- 
Stlors—as I have been doing for the last 3 
months—you may be in for an uncomfortable 
Shock. You are unlikely to find any one 
Of them who regards United States Savings 
Bonds as literally ranking with the world's 
finest investments. 
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You may also conclude that the Goyern- 
ment could, by making one simple change 
in the terms on which these bonds are is- 
sued, convert them into a far more attrac- 
tive investment—and, incidentally, make 
its advertising far more accurate than it is 
today. 

The truta. is that today United States say- 
ings bonds are a relatively poor investment. 
Better investments—equally safe and paying 
a higher rate of interest—are readily avall- 
able. Moreover, anyone who bought savings 
bonds a few years ago has already, in effect, 
lost part of his capital; and if he holds on 
to them, he very possibly will lose more of 
it in the years ahead. 

This bad news apparently has not yet 
reached millions of Americans. At the close 
of 1956 they owned more series E savings 
bonds than ever before, a total of $38 billion. 
Most of these bonds belong to small inves- 
tors. Because they trusted Government 
assurances, many of these people have put 
virtually their entire nest egg in series E 
bonds, without realizing that its real value 
is being eroded away year by year. 

Other millions of Americans—more skep- 
tical, perhaps, or cannier in handling their 
money—evidently have caught on to what is 
happening. For since 1946, more savings 
bonds have been cashed in than have been 
sold. During that period the average sale 
of series E bonds has been slightly less than 
$4 billion a year, while the amount turned 
into the Treasury for redemption has aver- 
aged more than $4 billion. (Nevertheless 
the total value of such bonds outstanding 


remains at an all-time peak, because of the , 


accumulation of interest on bonds not yet 
redeemed.) 


What is happening to the millions of small 
investors who still put their faith in United 
States savings bonds? 

Well, for one thing their savings are not 
earning as much money as they should. 
Savings bonds pay 3 percent interest—or 
sometimes a.little less, depending on when 
you bought your bond and when you cash 
it in. If you had put you money into an 
insured savings association instead—for ex- 
ample, most local building and loan asso- 
ciations—the return would range up to 4 
percent. The income on your investment, 
therefore, could be one-third larger. And 
the risk would be no greater, because the 
Federal Government guarantees savings ac- 
counts of this kind up to $10,000. (If you 
want to Invest more than $10,000, you can 
open accounts with two or more insured sav- 
ings associations.) One investment is just 
as safe as the other; both are backed up by 
a promise of the United States Government, 

At only slightly greater risk, the small 
investor can do even better. He can, for 
instance, buy the tax-exempt securities of 
some local government agency, One good 
example is the bonds of the port of New 
York Authority. They yield about 314 per- 
cent interest—but because you don't have 
to pay Federal tax on this income, the actual 
yield may be 6 percent or more, depending on 
your tax bracket. 

In some ways this type of investment is not 
quite so convenient—tax-exempt securities 
usually are not sold in denominations of less 
than $1,000, for instance—and their face 
value may fluctuate, as savings bonds do not; 
but, by way of compensation, every dollar 
invested may earn roughly twice as much. 

But there is a much more serious reason 
why United States savings bonds do not, in 
fact, “rank with the world's finest invest- 
ments.” People who own them not only are 
losing potential income; they also are losing 
a good part of their capital. 

The explanation, of course, is inflation, 
‘The real value of the dollar has been declin- 
ing constantly ever since the first series E 
bonds-were issued in 1941. It is still slid- 
ing—and it seems likely to keep on sliding 
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for as long as our best economic soothsayers 
can now foresee. 

Suppose you had bought a $75 savings bond 
in 1941. When it came due 10 years later, 
you could cash it in for $100. Thanks to the 
wonders of compound interest, the apparent 
value of your investment would have grown 
by one-third. Meanwhile, however, inflation 
had been nibbling away at the actual value; 
the dollars you got back in 1951 would buy 
far less groceries than the dollars you loaned 
the Government 10 years earlier—as every 
housewife can testify, with tears in her eyes, 

As a consequence, the real value of your 
bond, when you cashed it in, turned out to 
be not $100, but $57. In effect, then, you had 
received no interest whatever on your money 
for 10 years; and you had lost $18 of the cap- 
ital you had originally invested. 

That decade covered World War II and its 
aftermath, when inflation was at its worst, 
No doubt you accepted your loss cheerfully, 
as part of your contribution to the war effort. 
But the same process has been going on— 
though more slowly—ever since. If you had 
bought that bond in 1946 and cashed it last 
month, your loss—measured in terms of real 
purchasing power—would be all the interest, 
plus $3 of your original capital. Is it honest 
to describe a result like this as one of “the 
world’s finest investments”? - 

Aside from any question about the accu- 
racy of the Treasury’s advertising, these fig- 
ures—all based on official price indexes—raise 
some interesting issues. Does the Govern- 
ment have any moral right to ask its citizens 
for money on these terms in a time of long- 
continuing inflation? When it knows that it 
will pay off with shrunken dollars, isn’t it 
really obtaining money under false pretenses? 
Or, to put it another wp doesn’t the Goy- 
ernment haye a moral ligtaion to repay 


. its debts in coins just as valuable as those 


it borrowed? 

So the Republican Party, at least, has 
always insisted. That is what the late Sena- 
tor Taft was talking about when he argued 
that “sound money” was, at bottom, a moral 
issue—and he made a pretty persuasive case. 

In fairness, it must be said that the Eisen- 
hower administration has made a real effort 
to stop inflation and stabilize the value of 
the dollar. It has had the courage to follow 
a tight-money policy even when that was 
politically unpopular; and it has been im- 
measurably hélped by the fact that—unlike 
the two preceding administrations—it did 
not have a shooting war on its hands. 

Yet, it has been only partially successful, 
and there is a strong probability that it will 
be less successful during President Elsen- 
hower's second term. During his first 3 years 
in office, consumer prices held almost level; 
Jast year they crept up about 2.2 percent; 
and there are many indications that prices 
will continue to climb, at about this rate 
or a little faster, indefinitely. 

There are two main reasons why this is 
likely. - 

One is political. Both business and labor 
have learned to like a little inflation. It 
keeps the boom rolling, profits fat, wages 
high, and jobs plentiful. Almost certainly 
neither this administration nor any other 
could afford to take the drastic measures 
which would stop inflation cold. Such meas- 
ures probably would have to include higher 
taxes; even tighter credit; a shutting off of 
subsidies to the farmer and other tax-fed 
industries; postponement of such expensive 
public works as schools, reclamation projects, 
and the new superhighway program; and 
maybe a sharp cut in defense expenditures, 
The result would be some unemployment 
and at least a mild recession—and this the 
country would not stand for. 

One of our most respected economists, Dr. 
Sumner Slichter, of Harvard, has translated 
these political facts of life into precise eco- 
nomic terms: he suggested that inflationary 
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doses of about 3 percent a year are necessary 
to keep business activity from falling to po- 
litically unacceptable levels. And many 
economists have noted that, up till now, no 
country has ever been able to maintain full 
employment for any considerable period 
without an accompanying inflation. 

There is another reason—a purely eco- 
nomic one—why prices are likely to creep 
upward indefinitely, not only in America but 
in all industrial nations. This is the world- 
wide shortage of raw materials. 

An industrial society consumes raw mate- 
rials—iron ore, oil, copper, nickel, manganese, 
wood pulp, coal, and dozens of others—in 
fantastic quantities. Because the United 
States is the most heavily industrialized, we 
use the biggest share; although we number 
only about 6 percent of the people on the 
globe, we consume about 50 percent of the 
world’s entire output of raw materials. Al- 
ready we have used up a large part of our 
own resources, and have to import many 
things—tiron ore, for example, and crude oll— 
which we once thought we had in bottomless 
abundance. As Peter F. Drucker pointed out 
in the April 1956 issue of Harper’s, in another 
20 years we may be the world’s foremost 
have-not nation. 

Meanwhile, other countries are industrial- 
izing rapidly. They will demand an ever- 
increasing share of the earth’s raw mate- 
rials—and the supply is rigidly Nmited. Of 
course new deposits of ores and oll will be 
found from time to time, but they will be 
progressively remoter, deeper, and more ex- 
pensive to extract. And their prices will be 
bid up still higher by the competing demands 
of the newly-industrialized nations, and the 
frightening growth of the world’s population. 

Over the long pull, therefore, it is hard to 
see how a steady intrease in the cost of most 
raw materials—and the goods manufactured 
from them—can be ayoided. Perhaps this is 
what Donald B. Woodward, chairman of the 
finante committee of Vicks Chemical Co., had 
in mind when he recently predicted that we 
shall experience a rising price level for the 
rest of our lives. 

Another economist with a remarkable 
record for accurate forecasting—Dexter M. 
Keezer, vice president of McGraw-Hill—has 
said that he would not be surprised if the 
anual increase in prices throughout the 
present decade averaged more than 4 or 5 
percent a year. : 

This set of facts would seem to suggest two 
conclusions—one for the Government 
another for the private citizen who wants 
to protect his sayings. 

The Government might well consider 
whether—in simple honesty—it ought not 
to stop issuing the present type of savings 
bonds. In their place it might substitute 
purchasing power bonds, similar to those 
already being used in Sweden, France, Israel, 
and Finland. These securities do not have a 
fixed redemption value. Instead they are 
linked to the cost-of-living index, so that 
the payoff price increases in step with the 
general rise in living costs. Thus the in- 
vestor gets back, not the same number of 
dollarsshe invested, but the same amount of 
purchasing power. If prices climb 25 percent 
while he holds his bond, he will cash it in— 
not for the $100 he paid for it—but for 
$125, plus interest. 


This new type of savings bond would truly 
rank with the world’s finest investments. 
More importantly, it would enable the Gov- 
ernment to deal fairly with the citizens who 
finance it, even though it is not capable of 
halting the long-range inflationary drift. 

If, however, the Government should feel 
that this would be a public confession of de- 
feat in its battle against inflation, then it 
should at the very least raise the interest 
rate on series E bonds to a level which would 
make them competitive with other compara- 
ble investments, such as insured savings 
accounts, 
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In the meantime, the priident investor can 
do something to protect his sayings against 
inflation. As a first step, he might cash in 
some of the series E bonds. I have not been 
‘able to find any economist, banker, or invest- 
ment counselor who is willing to recommend 
that any considerable amount of money 
should be tied up in these securities, except 
under certain special circumstances. 

(If your character is so weak, for example, 
that you cannot save unless money is with- 
held from your paycheck, then the purchase 
of series E bonds under the payroll savings 
plan probably is a good thing for you. At 
least it is better than no savings at all. 
Again, a small reserve for emergencies might 
reasonably be kept in savings bonds, since 
they are almost as convertible as cash, while 
insured sayings accounts sometimes can be 
withdrawn only after 30 days’ notice.) 

Where to put your money is, of course, a 
lot harder question, and each individual will 
come up with a different answer, tailored 
to fit his personal circumstances, his own 
judgment, and the views of financial ad- 
visers he knows and trusts. The kinds of 
securities mentioned earlier—insured sav- 
ings and loan accounts, and high-grade tax- 
exempt bonds—are only a partial solution. 
They yield more income than savings bonds, 
but they are no better as a protection against 
inflation. 

For some investors, well-chosen real estate 
offers an attractive answer. It probably 
would increase in value at about the same 
rate as the general price level rises. But 
relatively few people are equipped to choose 
and manage real estate wisely, or to invest- 
money in such large chunks. 

Another popular solution — common 
stocks—needs to be approached with con- 
siderable caution. At this writing, in mid- 
November, a good many wise old financial 
heads believe that the stock market is high, 
and that some témporary down-turn is at 
least fairly probable. They may be wrong. 
This is not a tip sheet, and certainly there is 
no thought here of making any guess about 
the possible course of the market. What is 
suggested is that anyone considering buying 
stocks just now ought to base his decision 
on particularly careful study, plus the advice 
of seasoned and reputable investment coun- 
selors. 


Assuming, however, that it is possible to 
buy solid Common stocks at a reasonable 
price, either now or within the next 6 
months, then the prudent investor might 
well decide that this is his safest hedge 
against long-range inflation. Historically, 
high-grade stocks have in general increased 
in value at least as rapidly as the price level 
has risen; and there is no apparent reason for 
believing that they will not continue to do 
80, over a long span of years. 

In the short run, of course, all stocks are 
subject to constant ups and downs; and in- 
dividual issues, no matter how wisely chosen, 
sometimes go sour, (I heard of one shrewd 
old capitalist who died about 1890, leaving 
his entire fortune tied up in streetcar com- 
pany stocks, with instructions that. they 
should never be sold; his heirs now have 
trouble raising car fare.) So obviously no 
sensible man will sink his savings in stocks 
unless he is willing to take a risk; but he will 
also remember that he is taking a risk on 
inflation if he leaves his money in Govern- 
ment bonds, 

In any case, no one would choose to put 
all his savings into common stocks; invest- 
ment counselors usually urge that at least a 
basic reserve should-be kept in insurance, in- 
sured savings accounts, and the like. But 
beyond that, investment in conservative stock 
equities—either directly or through mutual 
funds—is worth examining seriously. Es- 
Pecially stocks in well-managed raw-mate- 
rials producing companies, with ample 
proven reserves, 
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It would be interesting to know how Secre- 
tary’of Treasury George Humphrey invested 
his own very considerable savings before he 
joined the Government. It would be sur- 
prising if any substantial part of them had 
been salted away in the United States sav- 
ings bonds which he now advertises in such 
unguarded language. 


Titoism Like Stalinism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE a 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25, 1957 


Mr, FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article which appeared 
in the New York Times on December 11, 
1956, containing a recent speech hy my 
friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, asso- 
ciate editor of World Affairs, before the 
Zonta Club of New York. During the 
past 28 years Dr. Thorning has made 
extensive scientific studies of Marxism- 
Leninism in its basic philosophy and in 
its actual practice, both in the Soviet 
Union and in Tito’s Yugoslavia. Dr. 
Thorning, a Maryland educator, author, 
lecturer, and diplomat, has been selected 
to give the keynote address in the United 
States Government's highest educational 
institution, the National War College, 
on February 6, 1957. His subject for this 
important lecture will be The Role of 
Latin America in the Free World Coali- 
tion. Vice Adm. Edmund Tyler Cool- 
dridge, United States Navy, Comman- 
dant of the National War College, will 
preside on this occasion. 

Following the address by Dr. Thorn- 
ing, as published in the New York Times, 
is a letter written by Dr. Thorning on 
the subject Ideology of Communism. 

I ask that the two articles be published 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trroism LIKE STALINISM 

Addressing the Zonta Club in the Francis 
Scott Key Hotel Monday, Rev. Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, pastor of St. Joseph's Church, 
Carollton Manor, and associate editor of 
World Affairs, outlined a few of the many 
failures of President Josip Broz-Tito of 
Yugoslavia in the domain of prophecy. Re- 
viewing the struggle of Hungarian patriots 
to overthrow domestic communism and the 
international control of the Kremlin, Dr. 
Thorning pointed out that we are witness- 
ing, not the triumph, but rather the ex- 
posure and identification of Titoism as a 
movement just as evil and deceitful as 
Stalinism. 

Miss Mayetta Hershberger, program chair- 
man, introduced Dr. Thorning. Mrs. G. L. 
Thomas II is president pf the Zonta Club. 

The Maryland educator, author, and diplo- 
mat added: 

“This is an opportune moment to recall 
Mr. Tito’s fourfold terms for future rela-. 
tionships with the Soviet tyrants as the 
Stalin of Yugoslavia explained them to visit- 
ing tourists last summer: First, the inde- 
pendence of nations {n foreign affairs; second, 
noninterference in the internal affairs of 
nations; third, cooperation in trade; fourth, 
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the denouncing of war as a method of settling 
Problems, 


“What Mr. Tito did not foresee was that, 


the brave Hungarians, men, women, and 
children, would refuse to be duped by the 
apparent changes in the totalitarian Marxist 
Tegime in Budapest. The Hungarian people, 
Contrary to the wishes of their several Tito- 
ist totalitarians, wanted, and still desire, 
Teal freedom. They insisted upon repre- 
Sentative government (something that has 

n unknown in Titoland since World War 
I). The Hungarian heroes knew, quite per- 
fectly, the meaning of democracy. 

‘Mr, Tito and his fellow-conspirators, 
Messrs, Nikita Khrushchev, Nicolai Bulganin, 
Erno Gero, and Janos Kadar, tried to fob off 

ir own specious brand of ‘Titoism” upon 
the noble people of Hungary. Why did 

chey and Tito fail? How were they 
exposed? The Hungarian university stu- 
nts, workers, and many soldiers of the 

UNgarian Army saw through the Moscow- 
Belgrade trickery. They were not willing to 

uy “Titoism,” or national communism. 

y demanded the withdrawal of the 
Soviet tanks, guns, and troops. 

“They continue to proclaim to the whole 
World, by every means in their power, that 
they will only be satisfied by free elections. 
How long would the ‘Titoist’ gauleiter, Mr. 
Janos Kadar, last if the popular will were to 
be expressed? Where would the ‘Titoist’ 
fellow-conspirators be forced to hide? If 

true Hungary were permitted 1 month, 
Of the oft-promised ‘independence of nations 
in foreign affairs,’ the entire people would 
Tepudiate the Kremlin with all its ‘Titoist’ 
Works and pomps. 

“What a mockery it is to read about. Mr. 
Tito’s prophetic vision of peace and happi- 
Ress due to ‘noninterference of the Soviets 
in the internal affairs of nations.’ 
iay hollow were the pledges of the Marx- 

Plotters about ‘cooperation in trade.’ 
t did Mr. Tito really mean by this? This 
Du bis way of advising the taxpayers of the 
hited States of America that he would. be 
glad to have more millions of dollars, ‘with- 
Out any strings attached.’ But Mr. Tito did 
not foresee, despite his vaunted. gifts of 
Prophecy, that he would soon be exposed as 
a blood-brother of ‘the Butchers of Buda- 
est." It never entered into his calculations 
that, on repeated test votes in the United 
Nations, he would be forced to show his 
colors. Even on the humane Cuban 
Tesolution, protesting the deportation of 
Hungarian youths in freezing boxcars to 
Siberia, Mr. Tito in Belgrade cabled his dele- 
Sation in New York to yote side by side with 
the Soviet bloc. 

„ he New York Times editors, who noted 
Mr. Tito’s actions throughout the Hunga- 
Tian battle for freedom, rightly denounced 
the deceit which had been practiced upon the 
tree world. Mr. Tito, the New York Times 
peclared, had ‘compromised himself morally 
signing a friendship agreement with Gero 
- Belgrade on the eve of the Hungarian 

Tevolution.’ 

“It was Mr. Gero who invoked the support 
Of the Soviet divisions. President Tito never 
anticipated that his Janos Kadar clique 
Would continue the slaughter of the Hun- 
S4rlan people. Why? Because Mr. Tito him- 
Self never had any intention that the con- 
trolled Titoist revolt would turn into a war 
tor freedom and decency. 

The final prediction attributed to Presi- 
dent Tito by one of his summertime visitors 
emphasized ‘the denouncing of war as a 
Method of settling problems.’ To be sure, 
the Marxists in Budapest were faced with a 
grave problem in the refusal of the Hungarian 
Young people further to be duped. It was a 
Problem to have them demand the departure 
i foreign troops. It was a problem to have 

he Hungarian people appeal to the con- 
Science of the world. Faced by these difi- 
Culties, did Mr. Tito’s comrades renounce the 
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use of force? Or did they have recourse to 
the traditional techniques of all followers of 
Karl Marx and Nicolai Lenin? 

“Marshal Tito, we were assured, said pro- 
phetically: ‘Be patient and wait and see what 
happens in the future.’ 

“The public has been patient. Seeing is 
believing. History is being written in letters 
of blood. The United States and all free na- 
tions would do well to understand what is 
happening in Eastern Europe and what will 
happen. The same mixture of hypocrisy and 
violence that is turning Hungary into a vast 
graveyard has been operating in our beloved 
country. Some transmission belts of the 
Marxist plot are being manipulated by out- 
right spies and traitors,. others are in the 
hands of completely innocent intellectuals 
who speak and write about the current life- 
and-death struggle as if it were not a con- 
spiracy. It is time for American patriots to 
wake up.” 

An invitation was extended the club by 
Frederick High School to attend the presen- 
tation of The Other Wise Man at the school 
on December 19. Guests at the meeting were 
Mrs. Miriam Feely, Mrs. Richard F. Nallin, 
and Mrs. Roland Harbaugh. 


IDEOLOGY OF COMMUNISM 


To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

The crisis in Eastern Europe has focused 
world attention upon the relationship be- 
tween the national communism of Yugoslavia 
and international communism as exemplified 
by the Soviet empire. 

The ideology of communism, we are told, 
has been “shaken to the core by a phenom- 
enon, nationalism, which it has chosen to 
ignore.” This is the opinion of C. L. Sulz- 
berger, who has won an enviable reputation 
as foreign correspondent of the New York 
Times. It was to be expected therefore that 
Mr. Sulzberger on November 7 could relate 
that the administration was “prepared to go 
to considerable lengths in recognizing na- 
tional communism as a governmental form 
with which we can deal on a friendly basis." 

This coincides with the advice given by the 
Daily Worker on October 19. President Josip 
Broz-Tito who, prior to the demise of Joseph 
Stalin, had been denounced in that periodi- 
cal, was pictured as a suitable candidate for 
continued United States aid, provided money 
and commodities were to be proffered, as in 
the past, “without any strings attached.” 

On the same day the Daily Worker urged 
support for “expanded foreign economic aid 
and various forms of peaceful competition 
with the lands of socialism.” This recom- 
méndation, as students of Marxism-Leninism 
know, was an echo of a “draft resolution” 
adopted by the Communist Party in the 
United States of America in September 1956. 

Closely related to this viewpoint was the 
willingness of W. Gomulka, new head of the 
totalitarian Marxist regime in Poland, to ac- 
cept United States dollars and food, on the 
terms that had been considered acceptable 
by President Tito, “without any strings at- 
tached.” 

In this connection it may be recalled that 
the Times proclaimed on October 17 that 
“President Eisenhower's decision with respect 
to the continuance of American aid to Yugo- 
slavia” seemed “a sound one” and added, 
rather naively, that “Yugoslavia is not part 
of a conspiracy for Communist control of 
the world.” 

On November 9, however, the truth about 
this conspiracy began to dawn upon the 
Times’ editors. Under the caption “Hungary 
and Yugoslavia,” this great newspaper pre- 
sented a totally distinct view and a conclu- 
sion perfectly in accord with the facts (1. e., 
the Yugoslav votes) reported from and re- 
corded in the United Nations. The exact 
phrasing of this fresh approach to the issue 
of national communism vis-a-vis interna- 
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La 
tional communism may be worthy of repeti- 
tion here: 

“With heavy h and great indignation 
the people of the free world have watched as 
the Russians have drowned the Hungarian 
revolution in blood. They have watched, too, 
with horrified amazement the position of the 
Yugoslav Government on these tragic events. 
* * * The Hungarian people may well be ex- 
cused if they thought they had every guar- 
anty of Yugoslav help and sympathy in their 
fight for freedom.” 

The Times did not fail to emphasize that 
“Tito compromised himself morally by sign- 
ing a friendship agreement with Gero in Bel- 
grade on the eve of the Hungarian revo- 
lution.” 

My own comment about this editorial, ex- 
cellent as the latter is, may be summarized as 
follows: 

It was not the Russians who drowned the 
Hungarian revolution in blood. It was the 
Soviet hierarchy, completely divorced from 
the ordinary, decent human beings in the So- 
viet Union, who were guilty of genocide on a 
scale comparable to that perpetrated by 
Adolf Hitler and Heinrich Himmler. 

The Yugoslav people, if free of the much- 
vaunted national communism of President 
Tito, would have been prompt to spring to 
the aid of the brave Hungarian patriots. 
United States guns, planes, and tanks in the 
hands of the totalitarian Marxist-Leninist 
clique in Belgrade prevented any spontane- 
ous human response on the part of the 
people. 

In evaluating the current wordy newspaper 
war between Pravda and Borba, it may be 
prudent to observe that the debate, not with- 
out its dash of histrionics, has done nothing 
to turn the tide of slaughter and deportation 
in the Hungarian captive nation, where a no- 
torious “Titoist,” Premier Janos Kadar, is en- 
acting his bloody role as a Soviet Gauleiter. 

Rev, Dr. JOSEPH F, THORNING, 
Associate Editor of World Afairs, 
Honorary Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations in the Catholic 
University of Chile, a Pontifical 
Institution. 
WASHINGTON, December 8, 1956. 
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The Arab Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursđay, January 24, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by George Sokolsky 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of January 24, 1957, 
contains a prediction made by Mr. 
Sokolsky on January 22, 1947, 10 years 
ago. In the light of the present-day 
situation in the Middle East, this article 
is most interesting. 

The article follows: 

THE Aras REVOLUTION 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Tt is a function of Government to evaluate 
information that comes from many sources 
and to base policy upon a realistic appraisal 
of data. When those whose function it is 
to make such an evaluation are conditioned 
by their-prejudices and wishes to reach Con- 
clusions based upon nothing, it is likely that 


. policies originating from such conclusions 


will be erroneous. 
I am only a reporter with such limited fa- 
cilities as are available to a private person; 
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. 
yet it was possible for me to write on Janu- 
ary 22, 1947, in this column as follows: 

“Arab strength is a reaction to European 
weakness. It is a definite reflex to the ap- 
parent breakup of the British Empire. When 
the British have left Egypt and India—and 
possibly Palestine—there is no telling what 
dimensions and characteristics this revived 
Moslem power will take on. It may sweep 
every vestige of the Judaic-Christian civili- 
gation before it in the Middle East and on 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean in 
Africa. And in Europe it will meet the power 
of Soviet Russia—as friend or foe, but not 
as the defender of the faith.” 

During the 10 years that have gone by 
since that paragraph was published, the 
course of events has moved with unerring 
precision as therein indicated. This does 
not mean that I am particularly wise or even 
well informed; it does say that foresight can 
help those who need to evaluate available 
data to judge the trend of the times. At 
the time that was written, Nehru was no 
great factor in world affairs; Nasser was an 
obscure military officer. 

But it could not have been otherwise but 
that the breakup of the British Empire would 
lead to political convulsions in Asia and 
Africa and that a vacuum would appear be- 
cause some areas of the earth have a long 
history of being conquered and a short his- 
tory of self-government. Egypt and India 
are such areas. It would be false to say 
that anything is not subject to change, but 
the likelihood is that countries accustomed 
to dependence will not long remain inde- 
pendent. 

At any rate, those in charge of Soviet pol- 
icy have assumed that these postulates are 
correct, and they have moved in to fill the 
vacuum created by the breakup of the British 
Empire. 


Brooklyn’s Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert a brief article from 
the New Orleans Item of December 11 
about my good friend Mr. Max Abelman, 
who is often described as Brooklyn’s 
ambassador of good will. 

Mr. Abelman was for many years as- 
sociated with the Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital. His views on fund raising for 
charitable purposes should be of interest 
to many people. The article reads as 
follows: 

How To RAISE A MILLION 
(By Mark Helper) 

Want to raise a million dollars overnight? 

The man who can show you how Is in town. 

He's Max Abelman, official ambassador of 
good will from Brooklyn—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
that is. 

Abelman, who recently retired after more 
than 20 years as secretary to the president 
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of Brooklyn's famed Jewish Hospital, is here 
for a rest visit with his personal friend, Dr. 
Irving Sheen, 2407 Robert. 

During a career of more than a half cen- 
tury of philanthropic work, Max Abelman 
has organized banquets and meetings that 
have raised millions of dollars for different 
causes, not just once, but several times. 

For instance, in a Brooklyn Academy meet- 
ing in 1919 to promote Liberty bonds sales, 
$43,960,000 in bonds were sold in one night, 
he sald. 

In other meetings planned, organized, and 
directed by Abelman between 1918 and 1921, 
bonds were sold in amounts ranging from 
$1,250,000, to $25 million, he told a reporter. 

His ability to raise money has not been re- 
stricted to bond drives, however. For ex- 
ample, in 1928 he obtained pledges of more 
than $700,000 in one night at a dinner to ob- 
serve the 25th anniversary of the Jewish Hos- 
pital. 

Author of one book and several articles on 
the subject of fund raising, he had this to 
say here today: 

" “Methods of successfully sparking fund 
campaigns haven't changed in the last 35 
years. 

“Tact, foresight, and optimism are the 
three primary requisites in obtaining money.” 

Just as important, he adds, is salesman- 
ship. 

“The successful money raiser must be per- 
sistent,” he says. 

He said he believes that a campaign worker 
should “always ask for the maximum” and 
“state diplomatically, but firmly, that no 
less is expected of the donor.” 

In the course of a lifetime of humanitarian 
work, Abelman has been named to office.in 
scores of local and national groups of a chari- 
table and patriotic nature, as well as being 
commended in the United States CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp dozens of times. 

Two of these appointments now bring 

_him the greatest feeling of pride, he says. 

The first was on October 5, 1949, when John 
Cashmore, president of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, officially designated Max Abelman 
as Brooklyn's Ambassador of Good Will. 

The second, and most recent, was on Octo- 
ber 31 of this year, when he was made an 
honorary 33d degree inspector Mason for his 
humanitarian work, “a double honor,” he 
says, “since I was not previously affiliated 
with the Masons.” 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on Sag (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of @ 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exc eding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shail be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Foreign Policy and Our Sins of Omission— 
Nationalism and the Non-Russian Na- 
tions in U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
opening remarks of his state of the Union 
message, the President rightly empha- 
sized the tremendous force of nationalism 
at work throughout the world today, 
One notable area for which this obser- 
vation is particularly true is the broad 
non-Russian periphery of the Soviet 
Union itself. The patriotic instinct for 
true sovereignty and national independ- 
ence has always been the most formidable 
foe against Russian Communist imperi- 
alism and colonialism among the non- 
Russian nations of Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Georgia, White Ruthenia, Armenia, 
Turkestan, and others. 
` In an address on Foreign Policy and 
Our Sins of Omission: Nationalism and 
the Non-Russian Nations in U. S. S. R., 
delivered at the recent convention of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Youth League in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 
Places great stress on this very point of 
national patriotism as the indomitable 
force undermining the shaky foundations 
of the Communist colonial empire. But 
in this address, Dr. Dobriansky, who is a 
professor of Soviet economics in the 
Graduate School of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and also chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, strongly points out our sins of omis- 
sion as concerns the sound implementa- 
tion of our foreign policy. This theme 
is identical with the point expressed by 
me on the floor of the House on Monday, 
January 7, in my address on the Hun- 
garian situation, 

It is clearly one thing to begin to rec- 
ognize our sins of omission; it is another 
to begin to rectify them. The Congress 
can begin to rectify them by taking the 
first step in the formation of a Select 
House Committee To Investigate the 
Latest Acts of Communist Aggression 
Against Hungary, which has been pro- 
posed by Mr. FEIGHAN, myself, and sev- 
eral other Members. This would un- 
doubtedly be a step aimed at correcting 
some of our sins of omission, 

This address by Dr. Dobriansky is most 
timely. I ask that it be printed in full 
text in the RECORD: 

FOREIGN PoLICY AND Our SINS OF OmIssion— 
NATIONALISM AND THE NON-RUSSIAN NA- 
TIONS In U. 5. S. R. 

Your excellencies, reverend clergy, and 
friends in Christ, although it 1s almost a dec- 
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ade now since I had the first opportunity and 
most Joyous pleasure of addressing delegates 
to the annual Ukrainian Catholic Youth 
League convention, in this period of time I 
have nevertheless followed closely your con- 
structive development and progress. It is a 
genuine privilege to be with you again, and 
I sincerely hope that the fruits of my own 
battle-scarred experiences in these interven- 
ing years will be of some value to you today, 
If so, perhaps the few thoughts that I wish 
to leave with you will in some small way be- 
come associated with the certain success of 
your 1956 convention. 

But first I should like to take this opportu- 
nity to pay rightful tribute to the inspiring 
spiritual leadership of His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Bohachevsky, through whose good of- 
fices we were able to propagate this past year 
the truths of 1,000 years of Christianity and 
Russian Communist genocide of the church 
in Ukraine. This is an excellent occasion, 
too, for the fullest expression of our warm 
felicitations to His Excellency, Bishop Seny- 
shyn, on the glorious event of his silver ju- 
bilee in holy priesthood and our prayers for 
many years of his continued service to God 
and country in his recently established ex- 
archate. These prayers we humbly extend to 
Bishop-elect Schmondiuk, to our ever-vig- 
orous Basilian Fathers, and the priests of our 
church, who bear with remarkable self-sac- 
rifice the heavy responsibility not only of our 
pastoral care here but also of perpetuating 
the faith in the Church of the Catacombs in 
present Ukraine. 


THE GRIEVOUS SIN OF DOING NOTHING 


About a year ago, a dear friend of ours, 
Congressman FericHan, of Ohio, returned 
from a tour in the Far East with a copy 
of a program of services distributed in a 
Catholic church in Seoul, South Korea. 
Printed at the top of the program was this 
quotation: “There are many sins we com- 
mit, but one of the greatest sins is the 
sin of doing nothing.” This about sums 
up the essence of Catholic action. God 
certainly does net vest His creatures with 
dynamic energy and potentialities in or- 
der simply to vegetate. True, we work, we 
learn, we enjoy the comforts of our labors. 
Yet these natural activities fall short of the 
level required by Catholic action, a level that 
promises challenge and identification with 
the creative process, a standard that urges 
the full actualization of our individual po- 
tentialities in constructive endeavors dedi- 
cated to God, country, and community, a 
pitch everlastingly attuned to the famous 
Augustinian saying, “Love God and do what 
you will,” 

Perhaps in no sphere of our existence is 
the sin of omission graver and more grievous 
today than in the orderly building of our 
society which is constantly evolving toward 
the city of God. This society of ours is not 
restricted to the territorial confines of these 
United States, nor even to the limits of what 
we loosely call the West, but, by virtue of the 
miraculous technical achievements of the 
past century and the ever basic identity of 
humanity, it embraces the globe. What 
transpires in Burma, Egypt, the Soviet Union, 
or even in the Arctic region, can by devious 
routes haye a tremendous effect upon us, 
our well-being, our future. The truth of 
this appears in our papers dally and is no 
longer confined to weighty tomes. The con- 
text of our personal lives has broadened im- 
measurably and with it our responsibilities 


as Catholic actionists, In love with God. 
country, and humanity, have expanded 
greatly. In shouldering these moral re- 
sponsiblilities that demand a pouring forth 
of our disciplined energies rather than sweet 
and comfortable vegetation, we should bear 
in mind, especially in these days, the strik- 
ing words of Edmund Burke: “The only thing 
necessary for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” From the point of view 
of Catholic action, blessed ahd graced by the 
great traditions of Augustinian. Thomistic, 
and Suarezian thinking, mere prayerful veg- 
etation is the accommodation of evil, Prayer 
and devotion without translation of act and 
doing constitute the negation of true selg- 
realization in the service of God, country, 
and man. 

It is, of course, needless for me to empha- 
size the mortal threat that besets today our 
freedom as a nation, our freedom as persons 
in the image of God. However, I do wish to 
emphasize, and reemphasize, that as Ameri- 
cans of the Catholic faith and also of the 
Ukrainian heritage, we have a moral duty of 
& most unique sort, capable of satisfying 
every requisite for solid Catholic action. The 
fulfillment of this duty on the part of each 
of us would be in the highest tradition of 
service to God, country, and men everywhere, 
Let us never forget that freedom is like a 
bag of sand. If there is a hole anywhere in 
the bag, all the sand will run out. General 
ignorance as to the true nature of atheistic 
Russian Communist imperialism is such a 
hole. In plugging this hole with our knowl- 
edge, our understanding based on Ukrainian 
tragedy, our unabated activity and actionism, 
we are truly serving the cause of freedom, 
the cause of God, country, and men every- 
where, A peculiar and yet a rich and chal- 
lenging duty confronts us Catholic action- 
ists in America and of Ukrainian background, 
one that must be fulfilled in every quarter 
and in every circle of our Natlon—in gov- 
ernment, in our schools, in all of our insti- 
tutions. Not to recognize this duty is in 
itself a sin of omission. To define it simply 
as an unwholesome mixture of religion and 
politics is a sin of intellectual commission. 
Each of us, given to Catholic action, is in- 
volved, for, as it has been truly said, “God 
frequently hangs the greatest burdens on 
the weakest men.” 

THE MIRAGE OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Only last month the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, warned all Catholics against the 
mirage of false coexistence between the Rus- 
sian Communist empire and the West, 
Truly, he declared that no compromise is 
possibly between the church and atheistic 
communism, In point of established Cath- 
olic doctrine, truly one can declare that no 
compromise is possible between empire, 
colonialism, and imperialism of the Russian 
brand and the equality of nations, peoples, 
and civilized cultures. Our knowledge and 
understanding of the tyranny and genocide 
perpetrated by Russian communism upon 
the Ukrainian nation—the largest non-Rus- 
sian nation behind the Iron Curtain—and 
upon its Catholic and Orthodox churches, 
driving them into the catacombs, place us in 
the unique position of propagating the 
truths about this mirage of false coexistence, 
Herein lies our actionist duty to our own 
country. 

If there was ever the need for the most 
sober analysis of our relations with the Rus- 
sian Communist empire, it is certainly now. 
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‘We find ourselves today in a phase of the 
cold war that is deceptive as well as perilous. 
It is a phase of neatly calculated illusions 
generated by Moscow—lillusions that are 
seeping into the minds of countless people 
in the free world. It was no doubt with this 
in mind that the Holy Father saw fit to issue 
his recently. In the present siua- 
tion, many with their eyes wide open are 
misled by sheer appearances, bereft of the 
anchor of understanding the basic relations 
that remain and shall remain indefinitely the 
same, despite the so-called de-Stalinization 
program and the avalanche of peace over- 
tures by Moscow. Doubtless, many delude 
themselves that the present is only the be- 
ginning of long, constructive negotiations for 
peace with Moscow. The outstanding facts 
on economic output, political bondage, and 

ful fomentation of discord and strife 
in the free world do not support this mis- 
leading rationalization. The overriding fact 
that the dedicated enemy is buying neces- 
sary time for power balance and adequacy, 
eludes the understanding of these unbridled 
optimists. 

What many careful observers fear is that 
actually we are falling into a trap of what 
I have called the Russian Communist cal- 
culus for world conquest. According to it, 
all the superficial theatrics staged by Mos- 
cow in behalf of peace, are calculated to buy 
time, with relative increasing advantage ac- 

to the Communist orbit. This 
quantum of time is necessary for three basic 
but intermediate objectives: (1) To com- 
plete the genocidal consolidation of the Rus- 
sian Communist empire by rendering mute 
every patriotic and nationalist source in the 
captive non-Russian nations both within and 
outside the Soviet Union; (2) to accelerate its 
military buildup and, above all, to realize an 
adequacy, rather than necessarily a supe- 
riority, in nuclear weapons which, combined 
with the gratus of the surprise attack, can 
place us and the entire free world in imme- 
dite mortal danger; and (3) to extend and 
tighten its network of international conspi- 
racy and potential sabotage, with even the 
real prospect of psychological isolation for 
the United States. “ 

Believe me, friends, there is nothing alarm- 
ist about this conception of current events. 
Each point is substantiated daily by new evi- 
dence, while we are entertained into abject 
stupor and passivity by all sorts of cultural 
exchanges, ballet exhibitions, athletic con- 
tests, and other superficialities sponsored by 
Moscow. This state of affairs surely leads to 
the outbreak of a hot war. It is as state of 
affairs that we, as Catholic actionists, must 
do everything possible to change. The best 
means of preventing a hot war is to win this 
cold war, and to win this means to assemble 
all our strength and fixed wills to defeat Rus- 
sian communism on the ideological and po- 
litical fronts. Enough has been written on 
the peaceful policy of liberation to show how 
this can be done in cooperation with the re- 
sisting patriots of every captive nation in the 
Communist empire. At this very moment 
we should be seizing the opportunity of Mos- 
cow's troubles with its captive nations to 
generate further pressures that would carry 
the regime closer to the breaking point. 


UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC YOUTH LEAGUE AND 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE oF 
AMERICA 


Whether you are individually aware of it 
or not, the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America has pursued, and will continue 
to pursue, a course of action that is very 
much in keeping with all the principles and 
requirements underlying the course of Cath- 
olic action in these trying times. Yet, I 
regret to say that it has been a disturbing 
source of wonderment to me and others as 
to why your great organization has not pro- 
vided us with the additional vigor, stimulus, 
and cooperative undertakings of your lead- 
ership. Our church and its many fine or- 
ganizations, such as yours, is the most pow- 
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erful single force that stands to contribute 
heavily to the realization of the ends we 
so dearly hold in common. The still un- 
tapped opportunities for the full success of 
our common work in this country are im- 
mense. Catholic action demands that they 
be tapped. 

Unless I am very much in error, it has 
always appeared to me that the root cause 
of this lack of active participation in the 
work of Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America is a lack of authentic information 
as to the nature of our organization, our 
aims, and our operations. Let me just briefly 
cite them here in order to erase any mis- 
conceptions in your mind. As to the nature 
of Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, it is a thoroughly American organiza- 
tion with principles completely in conson- 
ance with those of our Declaration of In- 
dependence and our great tradition. As to 
its aims, it places first the safeguarding of 
the security interests of America and be- 
lieves that it is contributing heavily to this 
by advancing in every conceivable way the 
liberation and independence of Ukraine and 
all other captive nations in the Communist 
colonial empire. Its thoughts go even be- 
yond this in terms of regional federations 
or confederations entered into by equal and 
independent nations, as determined by po- 
litical and economic factors of rearrange- 
ment once the Russian Communist menace 
is eliminated and all the captive nations, 
including Ukraine, again exercise their nat- 
ural right of national self-determination. 
As to its operations, friends, it would take 
me hours here to cover the many fields in 
which we convey our message. It was a 
major, time-consuming operation, for exam- 
ple, to advance our religious resolutions this 
past year in the Congress and although 
these resolutions, based on God, country, 
and patriotism, were not reported out, due 
to certain policy objections, they will be 
revived in the next session of Congress and 
we shall again benefit from the high con- 
sideration given to them. 

Each important event features in our 
work, whether it be the mass murder of 500 
Ukrainian women trampled upon by Soviet 
T-34 tanks in the concentration camps of 
Moscow's collective leadership, or the Uk- 
rainian underground wrecking, as it did 
last April and May, Communist troop trains 
about Lvow and Kiev, or steps in the ex- 
pansion of the United States Information 
Service and the Voice of America, or the 
riots of Georgian patriots in Tiflis. In an 
analysis that was requested of me last spring 
by the chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee with regard to the 
meaning and significance of these Georgian 
riots in Moscow’s destalinization campaign, 
I unequivocally stated that these riots were 
the expression of the captive Georgian na- 
tion for independence and in no way of 
any misplaced love for Stalin, the prime quis- 
ling of Georgia. It is gratifying to note 
that in a recent article in the New York 
Times (October 8, 1956) titled “Revolt At- 
tempt Seen in Tiflis Riot,” Harry Schwartz 
quotes a recent visitor to Tiflis who reports 
that the riot was aimed at creating an in- 
dependent Georgia. Soviet troops with 
tanks and machine guns were hauled in to 
quell the revolt and, according to the vis- 
itor, the revolt reflected a “deep Georgian 
hatred for Russian domination and Georgian 
hopes for independence.” 

These are the same hopes of the Ukrain- 
ian nation and of all other captive peoples. 
The two historic documents which we re- 
ceived recently from Ukrainian prisoners in 
slave-labor camps—the first time this has 
ever occurred—refiect these unalterable 
hopes. These hopes are weapons for the 
West in defeating communism; they are solid 
objects for vigorous Catholic action. In 
undertaking all such tasks, UCCA at- 
tempts them in the highest possible degree 
of dignity and intellectual report, Admit- 
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tedly we are not perfect, but what human 
arrangement is? We have our dose of pet- 
tiness, envy, and plain obtuseness, but, 
again, what national organization of our 
size hasn’t? In my humble judgment, as 
we relentlessly-pursue that which is impor- 
tant and valuable, these imperfections in- 
evitably vanish into oblivion. 

Recently, two of our committee met with 
President Elsenhower in a conference at the 
White House. It was a most inspiring and 
exhilarating experience. It is not custo 
for one to quote the President, but I can tell 
you this: With great vigor and stamina, the 
President discussed foreign-policy issues in a 
manner that comforted all of us. His ded- 
ieation to the eventual liberation of all the 
captive nations in the Communist colonial 
empire is beyond a scintilla of doubt. His 
close knowledge of the plight of the Ukrain- 
ian people, the Polish, the Slovak, the Ar- 
menian, the Hungarian, the Lithuanian, the 
East German, the mainland Chinese, and the 
Russian, is most reassuring. The crucial 
importance of the eventual liberation of the 
captive nations to the long-run security and 
survival of our own Nation was emphasized 
in the strongest terms possible. The im- 
moral notion that this captivity appears 
final was properly scotched. You will agree, 
I am sure, that in the light of this brief ad- 
dress on our objectives and the urgencies of 
Catholic action in our times, these vibrant 
feelings of our President are a tremendous 
source of hope and inspiration for all the 
captive peoples. 

In closing, I most sincerely urge you in 
your deliberations during this convention to . 
consider seriously the chief points advanced 
here, notably the one of active participation 
in the work of UCCA. Catholic action 
is not an isolated or exclusive affair— 
far from it. It a Chestertonian 
flavor, taking the good of what is about in 
in order to sublimate and elevate it further. 
As one of you, an American of the faith and 
of Ukrainian heritage, I wish, on behalf of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica and myself, to extend to you our warm- 
est greetings and hopes for this, your most 
successful convention yet. 


Soil and Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have ob- 
served that we have no real serious farm 
problems anywhere in this country 
wherever sufficient moisture has been 
available to grow crops. Furthermore I 
have seen many farms in the drought 
area that have continued to grow enough 
feed to sustain livestock despite the 
scanty rainfall. 

I do not want to minimize the serious 
damage and suffering throughout the 
drought area in the Southwest. Ido want 
to call attention to two programs that 
have helped thousands of farmers dur- 
ing this prolonged dry period. Those 
farmers who have kept the rain water 
on their fields and farms through mois- 
ture conservation practices have fared 
much better in this drought than those 
who did not. Moisture conservation 
practices made the difference as far as 
the growth of vegetation is concerned. 
Therefore, I want to call attention to the 
fundamental soundness of the applica- 
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tion of soil and water conservation to the 
farmlands of the Nation. This program 
costs little. It is one of making avail- 
able technical assistance to farmers 
through the Soil Conservation Service 
and of assisting them in applying prac- 
tices with cost sharing. 

Experience gained in the past 21 years 
under the Soil Conservation Act of 1935 
laid the groundwork for the watershed 
Program which is the second point I wish 
to call to your attention. 

Since 1935 we have demonstrated be- 
Yond question that soil and water re- 
sources can be protected and improved 
on individual farms and ranches. We 
have learned that land and water are 
inseparable, that water is collected not 
alone in the major streams but from all 
the land of the watershed, beginning at 
its uppermost limits. It has been made 
clear that water is first of all an agri- 
cultural resource, that its use and man- 
agement in the initial stages is an agri- 
cultural problem, and that land manage- 
ment is one of the keys to water man- 
agement. It has been established that 
more than half the Nation’s estimated 
$1.2 billion average annual floodwater 
and sediment damage occurs on the 
headwater streams and small tributaries, 
and that about seven-tenths of this 
damage is agricultural. 

The watershed protection and flood 
Prevention program is soundly conceived. 
It places on the local people the respon- 
sibility for initiating projects, carrying 
them out, maintaining them, and sharing 
in their cost, with technical and financial 
assistance from the Federal Government. 

The program has been widely accepted 
by the people. I have been advised that 
as of January of this year 617 local 
groups had applied for assistance under 
the act. Of this number, 240 proposed 
Projects had been approved for plan- 
ning, and 31 had been authorized for 
operations. 

The program is being administered 
ably. The Soil Conservation Service is 
upholding its reputation as one of our 
finest governmental service agencies by 
assuming its new responsibilities under 
the Watershed Act with efficiency and 
dispatch. And it is continuing to pro- 
vide its excellent technical services to 
individual farmers and ranchers in the 
Nation's 2,700 soil conservation districts. 

The Congress and the administration 
have every right to be proud of our soil 
and water conservation and watershed 
Protection and flood prevention pro- 
grams and the way these programs are 
going forward. These programs offer 
the best protection against future 
droughts. 


Observations of an Average Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
Cause of the tremendous importance of 
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the supply and demand side of agricul- 
tural economics that they are now touch- 
ing on in our Committee on Agriculture, 
I wish to lay forth a letter of an average 
farmer. Though one can hardly expect 
to contain all elements of the farm pro- 
gram, I think this farmer puts forth some 
startlingly clear observations. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
sert this letter from Paul Jeffery of Ben- 
son, Minn.: 
BENSON, MINN., January 7, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
Member oj Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FELLOW Democrat: Since you are just 
begining another session in Washington, may 
I write you about the corn program, and re- 
late it to the whole farm problem. 

If there had been spaces to do so, on the 
corn-referendum ballot, I would have marked 
my “X” in the “No” column of both old 
allotment and base acreage sections. 

The main reason is that they both attack 
the problem from the supply side only. This 
is a grave error. Any economist of authority 
and standing gives the demand side of the 
picture equal weight, at least. For instance, 
just notice how the markets page of The 
Farmer (St. Paul) almost invariably starts 
off with a survey of the current and probable 
consumer and export demand for farm prod- 
ucts. Also the men who write the outlook 
section of United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s agricultural situation, look at pros- 
pects for national business activity and em- 
ployment, and for foreign sales before sizing 
up prospects for particular farm products. 
There is another thing about demand, which 
your own good judgment will tell you makes 
sense. And that is that whenever a certain 
amount of goods and services become avail- 
able in a given period, say $400 billion in 
1956, there must be a corresponding amount. 
of money available to the consumers, plant 
builders, units of Government, foreign buy- 
ers, and other purchasers. If there is more, 
or less, money available, then the price per 
unit of goods tends to rise or fall accordingly. 
During postwar periods, it appears that pur- 
chasers have eventually run out of money, 
with the result that downward pressures 
have come to bear, especially on certain com- 
modities such as farm products and raw ma- 
terials. Therefore, it seems to me that ad- 
dressing ourselves to the job of maintaining 
money in the hands of purchasers, which 
is the very essence of demand, would be much 
more appropriate at this time than trying to 
control supply by shutting down plants— 
whether they be auto plants, corn-growing 
plants (the farms), lumber camps, mines, 
or fisheries. This shutting down action, no 
matter by what name it is called, merely 
aggravates the problem by reducing pay- 
rolls. 

However, I am willing to grant that there 
is a lot of marginal and erosible land that 
might be removed from cultivation to grass 
and trees to great public advantage. That 
should be largely in the interest of soil con- 
servation rather than of price making. 

The second reason is that under either 
program we would still be trying to help the 
farmer by expending our efforts on one small 
commodity, cash corn. Why, mere eggs have 
been bringing Minnesota farmers about as 
much income as cash corn. And livestock 
and livestock products bring in far more. 
Therefore, let me say, instead of playing 
around with the farm problem in a piece- 
meal fashion, let us get at basic overriding 
factors that affect farm products in general, 
viz, the failure of demand (dollar incomes) 
to expand as fast as our industrial and farm 
output. This fiddling with one product at a 
time might be likened to trying to fix up a 
rambling structure having a crumbly sag- 
ging foundation by jacking up the southeast 
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corner of one of its many wings. How well- 
nigh absurd. 

Anyhow, as the situation stands, I am sure 
that few will stay within their allotments, 
And, if the base acreage system had won, 
the payments would have been too low to 
induce any substantial participation in the 
more productive areas of the Corn Belt. 

I have written an identical letter to Frep 
MARSHALL, and also to my own Congressman, 
Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 

I hope the ideas I have expressed may be 
of value to you in making wise and sound 
decisions as you continue your duties in 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL J. JEFFERY. 


Proposed Visit of Marshal Tito to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I wish to include herein a letter 
I have received from J.-D. Minster a 
resident of the 24th Congressional Dis- 
trict, California, which I represent. Mr. 
Minster’s letter is typical of those I have 
been receiving from my constituents re- 
garding the possibility that Marshal 
Tito, of Yugoslavia, may be invited here 
to this country. The matter is so im- 
portant, and the position taken by Mr. 
Minster so typical of the feeling of so 
many other citizens that I feel his letter 
should be inserted in the RECORD, 

January 22, 1957. 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. y 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lipscoms: As one of 
your continuing supporters and constituents, 
one who has rarely attempted to influence 
the course of your actions, which I have al- 
ways felt to be more than ordinarily sound, 
I am addressing you with the request that 
you protest, with all the force and vigor at 
your command, the bringing of murderer Tito 
to this country. That our President and our 
Secretary of State should demean themselves 
to the extent of inviting this self-confessed 
enemy of our Nation to its Capital, goes be- 
yond the comprehension of any patriotic, 
thinking American. 

The specious argument that the Machia- 
vellian Tito will be so impressed with the 
vastness of our resources; the wealth of our 
workers; the magnificence of our cities; the 
power of our military might is utterly ridic- 
ulous. Through his close tie-in with the 
Kremlin, to which he has openly pledged al- 
legiance should the horror of another world 
war develop, he has full knowledge of all 
these things. He has repeatedly given as- 
surance of complete cooperation against our 
country which foolishly has bolstered his 
tyrannical rule with huge gifts of money, 
military material and supplies of all sorts. 
Nothing should be more convincing than 
his very recent closing of the Yugoslav border 
to fleeing Hungarian patriots and his com- 
plete approval of Russian atrocities in the 
blood-drenched country of Hungary. 

You probably know much more about 
archcriminal Tito than does this writer 
who could go on for pages with historical 
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statistics covering the activities of this pro- 
posed national guest. And you are fully 
aware of the tragic blunders of our former 
leaders, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman in their foreign policy which has 
helped make slaves of countless millions now 
under Communist domination. Certainly, 
we who have respected President Eisenhower, 
although not agreeing with him on some 
matters, should endeavor to prevent what 
might lead to another catastrophic climax. 
Imagine what might happen if Mr. Tito, 
through the hotheaded bitterness of some 
fanatic patriot, should meet an untimely 
end while in the United States of America, 
this despite the terrific protective screen that 
automatically would be furnished? 

While protesting this visit, I should also 
request your opposition to furnishing tyrant 
Tito any further aid, save perhaps some of 
our surplus food supplies, and above all, 
protest giving him 50 of our jet fighter planes 
that someday may be used against our own 
soldiers or against countries of the NATO. 
The time has also come when we should 
quit beggaring our own citizens to help 
countries which turn against us the day our 
financial support ceases. 

For your considerate action along the line 
herewith suggested, please accept my thanks 
and appreciation. 

Yours truly, - 
J. D. MINSTER. 


Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association Report 
of Study on Putting Grazing Land Into 
Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following report of the study com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, Inc., on the matter of putting 
grazing land into the soil-bank pro- 
gram: . 

OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION REPORT 
or STUDY COMMITTEE ON PUTTING GRAZING 

Lanp Into Som BANK 


In the earlier part of 1956 during the talk- 
ing stages of the soil bank, our association 
became concerned as a result of projecting 
the probable effects of such a program on the 
future of the cattle business. Among the 
ideas that came out of this thinking that 
went into a resolution was to make grazing 
land eligible for the soil bank. This, appar- 
ently, alarmed some producers because they 
felt that (1) it had a possibility of increasing 
lease cost on grazing land; (2) that it might 
throw more beef on the market, thereby fur- 
ther depressing prices. As a result of the 
two above objections, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make a study of the sitaution with 
the objective of making a recommendation to 
our board. The following Is a summary of 
facts of the findings of the committee: 

1. That even though the cattle business is 
not directly involved in any support pro- 
gram, it is affected directly by support pro- 
grams to other commodities which, in gen- 
eral, have the effect of increasing beef pro- 
duction. For example, restricted acreage 
on crops have been converted to grass, 
thereby increasing cattle numbers. Also, the 
increased yields on grain crops which have 
caused surpluses are being marketed through 
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beef cattle, thereby adding more pounds of 
beef to our market. 

2. The trend since World War II has been 
toward more commodity assistance programs 
rather than less, regadless of the adminis- 
tration in power. The most recent expan- 
sion of this trend was the invention of the 
soil bank and particularly the conservation 
reserve part of it, which is to be in effect 
for a number of years. In projecting this 
program, in all probability it will have the 
effect of further increasing cattle numbers 
at a time when they need to be reduced in 
order to improve the price situation. 

3. The modern parity received for beef in 
1955 was about 74 percent. Based on pre- 
liminary figures from January to November 
1956, it was about 71 percent, 

4. One of the questions set forth by the 
committee was: “How many cows would the 
industry have to reduce in order to bring 
supply in line with demand to receive (a) 
80 percent of parity; (b) 90 percent of parity, 
based on parity index for 1956?" In arriv- 
ing at an answer to the above question, it 
must be recognized that a portion of beef 
comes from the dairy industry, but in check- 
ing over the statistics for a number of years, 
we find that beef production from dairy 
herds has changed very little; so for all prac- 
tical purposes, we can assume that it will 
be relatively stationary and that the changes 
in the supply of beef for the market are re- 
sults of expansion from the beef-cattle in- 
dustry. 

In order to answer the above questions, 
it is mecessary to estimate the normal 
dressed-beef production per beef cow in the 
January 1 inventory. Estimates indicate 
that this has varied from a low of 339.9 
pounds of beef in 1932 to 514.8 pounds in 1942 
with an estimated production per cow for 
1956 of 473.7 pounds. Based on these esti- 
mates it would appear that the normal 
dressed-beef production per beef cow is about 
440 pounds. This assumes stable inventory 
numbers and the present calving rate of 
about 88 percent. 

4. It is also necessary to determine what 
effect price changes have on consumption. 
This is best measured by the price elasticity 
of demand. Price elasticity of demand is de- 
fined as the percentage change in per capita 
consumption associated with a 1 percent 
change in price. Various estimates of the 
price elasticity of demand for beef at the 
farm level range from —0.5 to a high of 
—.84, Since there is no basis of determin- 
ing which of these figures is more representa- 
tive, both figures have been used in making 
the desired projections. It is recognized that 
changes in population will have an effect on 
total beef consumed. Thus, consumption 
has been estimated at selected population 
levels. 

Changes in consumption associated with 
changes in per capita incomes have been ig- 
nored. Without doubt, income is an im- 
portant determinant of per capita consump- 
tion, but in the short-run period considered, 
incomes are not expected to change ma- 
terially. 

5. Based on data secured from USDA 
sources, the estimated production per beef 
cow, and the two elasticity figures used, it 
appears that it will be n to reduce 
beef cow numbers by 0.4 to 2.7 million head 
to achieve 90 percent of parity for beef cat- 
tle, assuming a population of 179 million. 
If cattle numbers are held at current levels, 
about 80 percent of parity prices will be at- 
tained when the population reaches 179 mil- 
lion. It is expected that the human popu- 
lation will reach 179 million by 1960. A 
more current evaluation, using the same 
table, would indicate that in order to obtain 
80 percent of parity in 1957, it would be 
necessary to reduce cow numbers by three- 
fourths million head. 

Estimates indicate that if the surplus cat- 
tle are marketed in a 1-year period or over 
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a 3-year period to achieve 90 percent of par- 
ity price in 1960, there would be important 
price depressing effects. 

6. The preceding analysis shows that if 
prices received by producers are to reach 
levels consistent with 90 percent of parity 
prior to 1960, it will be necessary to reduce 
cattle numbers materially. Also, it will be 
necessary to inaugurate programs to avoid 
price-depressing effects of disposing of the 
surplus inyentory. In like manner, it will 
be necessary to reduce cattle numbers to 
achieve 80 percent of parity within the next 
2 or 3 years. ‘However, prices may be ex- 
pected to rise to 80 percent of parity with 
present numbers by 1960. 

7. In reviewing our legislation applicable 
to the beef cattle industry it would appear 
that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture could enter into a buying program 
sufficient to bring prices up to a level be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of modern parity 
without further legislation. 

A motion was made and passed that the 
Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association adopt 
two ideas: (1) That grazing land should be 
included in the soil bank on a unit basis, 
with payments made on reduction in herd 
to the operator with the objective of reduc- 
ing cow numbers 2 million head by 1960; 
and (2) That the United States Department 
of Agriculture inaugurate a purchase pro- 
gram of beef from female animals above can- 
ner grade. 

The following two resolutions were offered 
as suggestions of resolutions that might meet 
the recommendations of the committee: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 1 


“That grazing land be included in the soil 
bank on a cow unit basis with the cow own- 
ers paid for reducing the approved Soil Con- 
servation Service unit carrying capacity by 
from 10 to 25 percent with the objective of 
Freie cow numbers 2 million head by 

“RESOLUTION NO, 2 


“That the Government purchase female 
cattle above canner grade whenever the 
wholesale dressed price falls below 24 cents 
per pound, provided the can show live 
poa paid to be equitable to the dressed 
Pi ce,” 


The Hungarian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the first of a series of 
articles which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on January 24 and which deal 
with the late Hungarian revolution and 
its tragic aftermath. The articles are 
by Mr. Endre Marton, a Hungarian na- 
tional, and the representative of the As- 
sociated Press in Budapest for more than 
10 years. 

It was my pleasure to know Mr. Marton 
and his wife, both newspaper correspond- _ 
ents, quite well during the time I lived 
in Budapest. They were both arrested 
about 3 years ago and underwent a con- 
siderable period of imprisonment before 
their release. Mr. and Mrs. Marton re- 
cently left Hungary to escape a recur~ 
rence of this fate. - 

I call the attention of the Members 
to the fact that, in addition to his long 
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Hungarian background, Mr. Marton has 
been the only non-Communist reporter 
to see the Hungarian revolt at first hand 
from beginning to end. I therefore re- 
gard this series of stories as of the utmost 
Value in learning the true facts about 
what did happen and what is happening 
in Hungary. I call the series to the at- 
tention of all Members and it is my in- 
tention to insert them in the Appendix of 
the Recor as they appear. 

HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION Now IN FOURTH 

PHASE 


(By Endre Marton) 


VENNA, January 23.—The Hungarian rey- 
Olution is still going on, even though the 
guns are silent except for an occasional burst, 
Hungary fights on, unconquered. 

The last 3 months have seen the spiritual 
rebirth of a people long debased and humi- 
liated by the terror of totalitarian dictator- 
ship. They will continue resisting. 

In the 2 weeks or so after October 23 a 
couple of thousand desperate Hungarian 
freedom fighters destroyed some 360 Russian 
tanks and killed a few thousand Russian 
soldiers. 

They achieved something more. They 
shook to its foundation the efficient terror 
System international communism has used 
in ruling 800 million The Hun- 
garian freedom fighters disillusioned thou- 
sands of Western Communists. They opened 
the eyes of many people in Asia’s uncom- 
mitted countries who had been beguiled by 
communism’s soft talk. 

The Hungarian armed revolution was 
Crushed in 2 weeks by nearly 5,000 Russian 
tanks and more than 200,000 Russian sol- 
diers, It was crushed with the modern armor 
of a great power. But neither terror nor 
tanks have been able to conquer this revo- 
lution. 

The open strikes of factory workers and 
miners, dramatizing passive resistance 
against Kadar, have largely ended. But a 
subtler slowdown of factory hands and coal 
miners continues. Tens of thousands of 
workers do no more work than they have 
to, The economy is virtually bankrupt. 

WRITERS, STUDENTS HOLD OUT 

On one front the passive resistance is 
almost unbroken. The three groups that 
prepared the way for the October revolu- 
tion continue to snub the government’s 
Overtures and refuse to cooperate. They 
are the writers, journalists, and students, 
And this despite the fact that secret police 
have arrested leaders of all these groups and 
ordered their organizations dissolved. 

The situation is far less clear on the agri- 
cultural front. Peasants in Hungary have 
no organizations, live scattered in small 
communities, and so can't get together in 
time of an open revolt, But this dispersal 
gives them an advantage in resisting cold 
terror. 

What is the “secret” that led this nation 
to find its real self again? What inspired 
revolt in a nation whose backbone was be- 
lieved to have been broken long ago in sub- 
servience to German and Russian occupiers? 
What gives them strength to fight on, when 
even the greatest optimists and the most 
naive realize that the Hungarians must wage 
their battle singlehanded and can count on 
nothing but sympathy from the West? 

NO HELP FROM OUTSIDE 


It keeps on, with different and less spec- 
tacular methods, even though hope has van- 
ished for active help from the outside. It is 
continued by a desperate and valiant people 
who were humiliated for almost 13 years by 
German Nazis and Russian Communists, and 
the Hungarian stooges of both, 

The revolution had three between 
October 23 and, roughly, the end of 1956, 

The first was that period of the victorious, 
Jubilant revolution that started with peace- 
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ful demonstrations and then roared through 
the streets of Budapest to tear down Stalin's 
statute. It reached its peak when Imre 
Nagy set up his coalition government, and 
when Hungary's 800,000-member Communist 
Party and its 60,000-member secret police 
force virtually disintegrated. 

The second phase brought Russian re- 
venge. It started at dawn on November 4, 
when the Soviet Army launched a lethal at- 
tack on Budapest. It ended after 6 days 
and nights of war in the capital's streets, 
when all armed resistance had been broken. 

Then came a period of passive resistance. 
This started immediately after November 10 
and was broken only around the end of the 
year. In a subtle and modified form, this 
continues, especially among the intellectuals. 

NOW IN FOURTH PHASE 


Now the revolution is in its fourth phase 
and all signs indicate this will be a long 
one. 

This fourth phase is difficult to describe, 
especially for people who have never lived 
under totalitarian occupation. 

It is relatively easy to report riots, street 
fighting, strikes, and workers’ demonstra- 
tions. 

Now that these dramatic things have 
largely ended, there remain the 10 million 
Magyars, united as never before in their 
thousand years of history, in one massive 
hatred against the Russians and communism. 

It is a peril that international communism 
must reckon with. 

The hard fact is that resistance, both ac- 
tive and passive, is continuing in Hungary 
despite all efforts of the Russian-imposed 
regime of Premier Janos Kadar. The Kadar 
tactics range from friendly persuasion to 
naked terror. 

A high-ranking official admitted recently 
to this correspondent that there are still fire- 
arms in considerable quantity in the hands 
of the population. Some of them are being 
used by diehard rebels. 


BELIEVED HELP WOULD COME 


The Hungarian people rebelled because 
they could no longer stand terror, commu- 
nism, humiliation, and exploitation. The 
overwhelming. majority appeared convinced 
that once they took up arms the West would 
come to their aid. 

This belief stemmed from lan- 
guage broadcasts by Western radio stations. 
This correspondent personally believes the 
Voice of America, the British Broadcasting 
Corp., and Radio Free Europe did not intend 
to incite Hungarians to revolt, 

But the hard fact is that the man in the 
street in Budapest listened to these radio 
stations as if they were oracles. He simply 
could not believe, during those days of Octo- 
ber-November fighting, that active Western 
military help would not follow the broadcast 
words. 

It is just as hard to explain the fantastic 
fact that Hungarian resistance continues, 
though everybody knows that Kadar has in- 
structions from the Kremlin to crush all 
remnants of this so-called counterrevolution 
with all the tricks of police terror that the 
Communist arsenal affords. 


The Late Honorable T. Millet Hand 
SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to join my colleagues in 


expressing my sorrow at the passing of 
my good friend, MILLET HAND, We were 
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associated on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and it was my high privilege to 
serve with him on the Public Works Sub- 
committee. He was a student and a 
scholar who used with singular effective- 
ness his rich storehouse of information 
to advance the cause of justice and truth. 
He was a wise man, a man of courage and 
absolute integrity. It is very difficult to 
try to find appropriate words to say 
about a friend who was taken from us in 
the full vigor of his life, but MILLET HAND 
was a loyal friend, who needed no as- 
surances and made no demands; a pa- 
triot who served his country well. He 
made a record of service to his country 
which brought distinction to himself and 
to his family. I join his many friends in 
the House in extending deepest sym- 
pathy to those left to mourn his loss. 


Alltime Record of 67,000 Classrooms To 
Be Built This Year, United States 
Estimates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I request that the 
attached article from the Washington 
Report of September 14, 1956, be included 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


On January 10 I included an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star which set 
forth much the same information as it 
applied to Indiana. It is hoped that an 
honest evaluation of the present school- 
room problem will be given before the 
taxpayers’ money is appropriated on a 
Federal level for projects which local 
communities and States can do more 
effectively and more economically. 
[From September 14, 1956, issue Washington 

Report, published by Chamber of Com- 

merce of United States of America] 
ALLTIME RECORD OF 67,000 CLassrooms To BE 

Burtt THIS YEAR, UNITED STATES ESTIMATES 

With the new school year just begun, a 
good many parents are encountering the 
classroom and teacher shortage for the first 
time. 

Doubtless it comes as something of a shock, 
no matter how many words they have read 
about the school problem. 

For when little Johnny has to start kinder- 
garten or the first grade in a rented church 
basement, for example, or is one of 45 young- 
sters in a single class, the impact on mama 
and papa is worse than could be imparted by 
the blackest headlines. Suddenly parents 
understand. 

What may not be so clear is that gradually 
States and local communities are catching up 
with this problem—and by means of their 
own resources. 

Let's take a look at the record so far. The 
United States Office of Education estimates 
that 67,000 new classrooms will be built this 
year—a new and all-time peak. Yet as re- 
cently as 1948, 3 full years after the end 
of World War II, the figure was only 16,000, 
The following year, it climbed to more than 
25,000. In 1953, 50,000 classrooms were comi- 
pleted, and pessimists who thought Federal 
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ald was the answer to the school problem 
said: “This is certainly the peak.” 

Yeb the figure climbed to 55,000 in 1954, 
60,000 in 1955, and now the estimated 67,000 
this year. 

Of course, not all of these new classrooms 
were a net gain. There were a good many 
drought years during the thirties and World 
War II when not many classrooms got built. 
Then came the multitude of youngsters of 
the postwar years. The gap between means 
and needs still remains. Of the 67,000 class- 
rooms scheduled for this year about 30,000 
will go toward filling that gap while only 
the remaining 37,000 will be available to 
meet this year’s increased enrollments. 

Plainly there is a big job left to do. 

The national chamber is firmly convinced 
that States and local communities will do 
what needs to be done with the same cour- 
age and enterprise that led to the truly 
astonishing school construction records of 
the postwar years. 

The task cannot be described, however, in 
terms of brick and mortar alone. We must 
hold to a tradition, launched at Plymouth 
Rock, that each community shall decide for 
itself how its children shall be educated. 

To transfer a part of this responsibility 
to the Federal Government by accepting 
school-fund handouts would be a far worse 
blow to education than crowded classrooms 
and teacher shortages. 

‘Those who plead for help from Washing- 
ton should ask themselves how wide is the 
chasm between Federal aid for school con- 
struction and Federal control of what our 
children are to be taught, 


Why Millions for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BETTS, Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when Federal aid for education is going 
to be discussed at great length, I think 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of December 
15, 1956, deserves serious consideration, 
The Plain Dealer is one of the great 
newspapers of the country, and I hope 
that its views on the importance of main- 
taining our traditional method of local 
and State support of public schools will 
receive abundant consideration in the 
weeks to come. 

Wy MILLIONS FOR SCHOOLS 

Congress, convening next month, will fight 
all over again the battle of Federal aid for 
public school construction. Congressional 
Quarterly, in its current issue, flatly says that 
the gist of opinion it has obtained is that 
“Congress will pass a school-construction bill 
in 1957, but when and in what form no one 
cares to predict.” Congressional Quarterly, 
which reports on Capitol Hill affairs, doesn’t 
list those whose opinions it obtained, but 
presumably the predictions came from Con- 
gressmen and Washington bureaucrats. 

Of the classroom shortage, Congressional 
Quarterly reported: “Latest figures from the 
Office of Education shows that the shortage, 
estimated at 312,000 for the year 1952-53, 
has been cut to 247,000. But the National 
Education Association, chief voice of the 
schools, says in a current survey that ‘the 
building situation for the Nation as a whole 
has definitely become worse.’” 
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Yet the NEA survey itself, released De- 
cember 3, comes up with an estimate of 
78,763 classrooms needed in 36 States, and 
it guesses that “if all States had supplied 
estimates it is probable that the total would 
have been about 120,000.” : 

Thus the classroom shortage estimating 
is still a great numbers game, with even 
official guesses varying tremendously from 
time to time. When there is hope of getting 
Federal money free, the estimates are always 
higher, for obvious reasons. 

Not everyone wants Federal construction 
gifts, by a long shot. At the General Assem- 
bly of the States, a convention of State of- 
ficials held last week in Chicago, representa- 
tives of six States opposed Federal aid. They 
rightfully feared that Federal control of 
schools would follow, whatever might be 
promised in the legislation. - 

Ohio State Senator Ross Pepple (Lima) 
warned that Federal aid ultimately would be 
more expensive than local-State expendi- 
ture, which, of course, it would be since 
Federal handouts would just be tacked onto 
the national debt, to entail interest pay- 
ments permanently. - 

At the meeting of the Ohio Board of 
Education Tuesday, it was reported that the 
State’s outlay for public schools in the next 
2 years would be $350 million to $360 million, 
$75 million more than the present biennium, 
This may seem a tremendous amount and a 
tremendous increase; it is. To some persons 
it may seem to be the easy way to cry poverty 
and try to nick Uncle Sam at least for the 
costs of new school construction. This brings 
us to the gist of our own opinion: The tra- 
ditional method of local and State support 
is the more realistic and cheaper way in 
the long run, and there will be no ques- 
tion about where control of the schools will 
remain, 

We urge those who are not in favor of 
Federal school aid to write to their Con- 
gressmen and to HEW Secretary Folsom in 
Washington to counteract the opinion re- 
ported in Congressional Quarterly. 


The Hungarian Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the second of a series of articles 
appearing in the Washington Post on the 
late Hungarian revolution written by Mr, 
Endre Marton: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 25, 1957] 
ENDRE MarTon’s REPORT: Kapar CLIQUE Is 
HATED BY NATION or 10 MILLION 

VIENNA, January 24.—What is the political 
situation in Hungary today? 
. ‘This can be easily answered: 

There are a handful of Soviet puppets, 
headed by Premier Janos Kadar, who sit in 
Budapest's gothic Parliament building and 
try to govern the country without support 
from the masses or the non-Communist pol- 
iticians, 

These puppets were installed by Russia. 
Communist-controlled Hungarian police and 
militia protect them from a hostile people. 

This regime’s supporters are a couple of 
thousand hard-core Communists. Against 
them are virtually the whole nation of 10 
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million Hungarians. No reputable non=- 
Communist politician will have anything to 
do with them. 

Kadar tried hard in November, shortly 
after the Russians installed him, to win the 
support other politicians, Communists and 
non-Communists. He failed. Ousted Pre- 
mier Imre Nagy and others snubbed him. 

IN COMMUNIST STRAITJACKET 


Then the Kremlin returned to Stalinism 
and determined that it would keep Hungary 
in the Communist straitjacket at all costs 
to prevent a further crumbling of its satellite 
empire. Moscow instructed Kadar to pro- 
claim that nothing but a dictatorship of the 
proletariat would be accepted for Hungary. 

So now even a Gomulka type of more 
liberal communism appears out of the ques- 
tion for Hungary, at least in the foreseeable 
future. There appears no chance the Com- 
munists would let non-Communist run 
against their candidates even in a single- 
ticket election. 

The result is political deadlock, more 
hatred and frustration. Nobody knows when 
any solution will be found. Only one thing 
appears certain—a long occupation by the 
Russian Army to keep the lid on. 


SNUBBED BY PROFESSOR LUCAS 


Another who snubbed Kadar then was 
Prof. Gyoergy Lukacs, a Marxist philosopher, 
He refused to become Minister of Education 
and preferred to accompany Nagy into exile. 

Lesser figures, like Peter Rubin, head of 
the Foreign Ministry’s press section, also 
refused to join Kadar's new Communist Party 
and serve in the Hungarian delegation in 
the U.N. Rubin knew he would be penalized. 
He was dismissed when rationalization of 
government ministries began January 1. 

But Kadar gets his biggest and bitterest 
rebuff from the workers, This correspondent 
has talked with hundreds of former Com- 
munist Party members—in the Csepel steel 
works, in the Dorog coal mines, and also 
with intellectuals. Will they join Kadar’s 
new party? The almost unanimous answer 
is a resounding “No.” 

Now the Kadar clique appears to be mak- 
ing the same mistakes Dictator Matyas Rakosi 
made in the late 1940's. They are resorting 
to threats to force laborers and white-collar 
workers to join the party—“join up and you 
won't lose your job’'"—in the growing wave of 
unemployment, 

But the new number won't mean any more 
than the old. The party claimed more than 
800,000 members when the October revolu- 
tion began, but its rank and file vanished 
like smoke in a wind when shooting started. 
Thousands of party cardholders began shoot- 
ing at the Russians. 

RAKOSI FOLLOWERS WOOED 


The next group Kadar tried to woo were 
the fellow travelers of the Rakosi era. This 
small group from the Smallholders, Peasants, 
and the Social Democrat Parties had been 
loyal to Rakosi and some of them joined 
Kadar immediately after November 4. But 
none of them holds any popular respect, and 
the number who snubbed Kadar is much 
larger. 

Four top collaborators, all widely despised, 
are: President Istvan Dobi; the Acting Min- 
ister of Culture, Ernoe Mihalyfi, and two 
former Social Democrats, Minister of Trade 
Sandor Ronai, and Minister of State Gyoergy 
Marosan. 


Kadar made his first pitch for popular sup- 
port when he sought conferences with Nagy. 

The ousted premier was in asylum in the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest, after the 
Russian Army’s sneak attack of November 
4 forced him from office. Nagy smuggled 
out a penciled message to western corre- 
spondents to tell the world that he was havy- 
ing nothing to do with Kadar, 

Dobi was a landless peasant before the war 
and patriots respected him for organizing 
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Peasant resistance to the Nazi occupation. 
He drinks heavily. During the short-lived 
Imre Nagy government Dobi remained pres- 
ident. but he was offended that everybody 
ignored him. When the Russians attacked 
Budapest November 4 Dobi was roused from 
sleep with the news that the Soviets were 
back. He reported to have declared “Thank 
God,” and to have gone back to sleep. 

Ernoe Mihalyfi is probably the greatest 
opportunist communism produced in Hun- 
gary. A former newspaper editor and a cul- 
tured man, he became notorious for obtain- 
ing sinecures with high incomes. 

Kadar's Minister of Trade, Sandor Ronal, 
is a handsome, well-dressed, middle-aged 
man. He is reported to be the dullest of all 
Social Democratic collaborators with the 
Communists. This probably saved him from 
being imprisoned when Rakosi had forced 
the Socialists to merge with the Communists. 

MAROSAN WIDELY DESPISED 

Marosan, who accompanied Kadar on his 
Mission to Moscow earlier this month, is the 
Beau Brummel of the Kadar gang. He is 
despised as the man who fostered the 1948 
Merger. He was sent to prison by Rakosi in 
1950 but declared in July 1956 that Rakosi's 
Position was stronger than ever. Rakosi was 
toppled the same month. 

Kadar's original plan was to win the sup- 
Port of those non-Communist politicians who 
had not compromised themselves in 1948-56. 
He especially wanted the cooperation of 
leaders of the Smallholders Party and par- 
Ucularly Bela Kovacs, undisputed head of 
the Hungarian peasantry. Kadar and Ko- 
vacs met for more than an hour. Kovacs 
returned to his country home at Pecs and 
never returned to Budapest. He resigned as 
Smaliholders Secretary General—taken as a 
final notice that he would not cooperate in 
& so-called coalition regime using non-Com- 
munists as window dressing. 

Kadar's November 6 declaration, after 
Nikita S. Khrushchey and Georgi Malenkov 
Visited Budapest, made plain that Moscow 
would not tolerate the kind of coalition 
Zovernment that would resemble the four- 
Party rule of the years after the war. The 
Only thing Kadar would accept was the un- 
Conditional surrender of the non-Communist 
Politicians. 

This the non-Communists refused. They 
Would not Join a bankrupt regime hated so 
generally. They decided to let Kadar and 
the Russians stew in their own juice: 

There is now understood to be a gentle- 
man's agreement among leaders of the three 
non-Communist parties that they will never 
meet with Kadar except together. 

So Kadar and cohorts sit alone behind their 
Russian guards. 


The Late Honorable Antonio M. 
Fernandez 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVLI > 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I can add very little to the elo- 
quent and fully deserved tributes which 
have been paid to our departed colleague, 
ANTONIO FERNANDEZ, of New Mexico, but 
I wish to associate myself with all that 
has been said about him here this after- 
noon. It was never my privilege to serve 
with him on a committee but I have 
Noted: his remarkable accomplishments 
here on the floor of the House in behalf 
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of his constituency. He was affable, 
friendly, kindly, and always considerate. 
He was persuasive, forceful, and con- 
vincing in debate. His people will miss 
him as we, here in the House, will miss 
his many kindnesses. I join with my 
colleagues in expressing deepest sym- 
pathy to his family. 


Proposed Visit of Marshal Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I request that the 
attached letters from St. Felix Friary, 
Huntington, Ind., and from Charles W. 
Bailey, of Anderson, Ind., be included 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

These letters emphasize the attitudes 
of many people toward the rumored visit 
of Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. Many 
of us feel that it is important that the 
attitudes of our constituents be passed on 
to the proper authorities in every 
manner: 

ANDERSON, IND., January 21, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEAMER: Permit me to 
advise you that I am unalterably opposed to 
the rumored visit by Marshal Tito, of Yugo- 
Slavia, to this country. 

The tendering of an invitation to Tito 
makes no sense even if our Government has 
swallowed whole the fantastic argument that 
the Yugoslay cutthroat will side with us in 
a showdown with the Kremlin. 

When will we ever learn? Russia menaces 
us to a degree today because during World 
War II we furnished her the parts for her 
present war machine. If Tito takes the un- 
likely step of opposing Russia in the next 
war in Europe, shall we enable him to become 
a threat to us at the war's close? 

We will neglect to be more selective in 
choosing allies at our peril. May I rely upon 
you to relay my views to the appropriate 
department of the executive branch? 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. BATLEY. 
Sr. FELIX FRIARY, 
Huntington, Ind., January 25, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: With heavy hearts we have 
followed the reports of governmental pro- 
posals for the visit of Marshal Tito, Yugo- 
slavian dictator and murderer of thousands 
of freedom-loving citizens. We feel com- 
pelled as Americans who still possess liberty, 
to voice our disapproval to you, our Repre- 
sentative, in the hope that you will speak 
for us against this useless and even harmful 
strategy. There can be no truce with the 
devil. Nor can there be any hope of peace 
in wooing one who has said: 

“Yugoslavia, in time of peace as in time 
of war, will march shoulder to shoulder with 
the Soviet Union.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 14, 1957, A189. 

Yours very truly, 
Rev. CARMEL FLORA. 
Rev. URBAN MUELLER, 
Rev. NELSON HART. 
Revy. HERMES KNILHAMP, 
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Ten Thousand Orphans ‘for the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today on behalf of sev- 
eral thousand war orphans and American 
families who seek their admission to the 
United States. 

Such legislation would reestablish, 
within the State Department, an orphan 
program quite similar to the provisions 
of the orphan section of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. My bill provides for a quota of 
10,000 special nonquota immigrant visas 
to be issued to eligible orphans until such 
time as the quota is exhausted. My bill 
also increases the age of eligible orphans 
from 10 years as provided in the Refugee 
Relief Act to 12 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read into 
the Recorp one of the typical letters of 
the heavy number being received by my 
office each day on this matter. This let- 
ter is written by Mr. and Mrs. Leslie E. 
Wilson of Medford, Oreg., and states as 
follows: A. 

Dear Me. Porter: We are writing to ask 
your help and support in the extension of the 
Refugee Act of 1953. 

We are fairly young and have planned our 
lives so that now we live more than com- 
fortably, on investments we have made dur- 
ing the 10 years of our marriage. There is a 
need in every home for a child. Although 
we have everything, materially and spiritual- 
ly, a couple could need or desire, we do lack 
the greatest joy of all, a child of our own to 
raise and to love. 

We understand that throughout our coun- 
try, social workers and welfare organizations 
are fighting adoption by proxy and the allow- 
ing of more orphans to enter the United 
States. For the past 3 years, we have tried 
to adopt a child here in America. 

Mrs, Wilson was a social worker in Ore- 
gon for a little over 6 years and neither 
of us approve the procedures set down by the 
social services in Oregon or many of the 
other States and agencies we have contacted. 
One of our objections is that we do not 
feel psychoanalysis should be the 
basis for judging a couple's suitability to 
raise an adoptive child. Our youth, whether 
speaking of America or foreign youth, is the 
future of our world of tomorrow. If Amer- 
ican families can give love and security to 
foreign children, they should be allowed to 
enter this country. 

It indeed seems a shame that the work of 
Harry Holt, of Creswell, should be stopped. 
He has brought Joy and hope to many couples 
and has much work yet to be done. The 
Hungarian situation has focused attention 
on the immigration question and we feel 
that youth should have a priority to enter 
our country. 

Do fight for and obtain passage of an ex- 
tension of the Refugee Act of 1953 that 
will allow the continued adoption by proxy. 

Thank you, and with our best wishes, we 
remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. LESLIE WILSON, 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to note that 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Holt, of Creswell, 
Oreg., have initiated, and personally un- 
dertaken, with the effective support of 
Senator NEUBERGER, the herculean task 
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of bringing many Korean children to 
America. This unselfish act has been at 
great personal expense to Mr. Holt and 
cannot, of course, answer the many re- 
quests made of him. 

Mr. Speaker, the other important sec- 
tion of my bill would grant permanent 
residence in the United States for those 
orphans admitted under the emergency 
parole procedures, and these adopted or- 
phans would thus be on the same basis as 
if they had been issued immigrant visas. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
orphan problem is not solely concerned 
with Japan and Korea, but that the 
problem is also urgent in the Middle 
East, Greece, Italy, and other countries. 

-Mr. Speaker, it is fitting to note that 
in the enrichment of human life lies a 
part of America’s greatness, based not 
upon our size, our strength, our wealth, 
but upon our belief in liberty and our 
deep passion for the rights of man. 

I firmly believe passage of this bill is a 
step in which the world can appreciate 
our sincere interest in helping the op- 
pressed. 


The Hungarian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the third and last of a series of 
articles which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post regarding the recent Hungarian 
crisis written by Endre Marton: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of January 26, 1957] 

ENDRE Marron’s REPORT: HUNGARY Lives IN 
Grim DETERMINATION HATED RUSSIANS 
SHALL BE DRIVEN OUT 

Venna, January 25.—“The worst thing they 
can do is kill us.” 

This from a middle-aged Hungarian worker 
in the big Csepel Island steelworks. With 
tired voice, shrugging his stooped shoulders, 
he refiected on the grim and desperate mood 
that besets Budapest today, 3 months after 
its revolution first electrified the world. 

President Eisenhower said this week: 
“Budapest is no longer merely the name of a 
city: Henceforth it is a new and shining 
symbol of man’s yearning to be free.” 

It is true that the yearning for freedom 
lives on unquenchable in the hearts of 10 
million Hungarians. But the grim fact is 
that Budapest today is a city of 1.7 million 
unhappy citizens who combat round-the- 
clock physical hardships and the dread of a 
mew secret police terror. 

They live on in the grim determination 
that, somehow, someway, they will be able 
to get rid of the hated Russians and their 
Hungarian Communist stooges. 

ECONOMY TOPSY-TURVY 

Once beautiful Budapect was, by western 
standards, a drab city even before the October 
revolution. The Communist regime never 
did clean up the scars of World War II. Under 
Communist policies and Soviet exploitation, 
a breadbasket country had to go into debt 
to import food. Efforts to convert a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country into a steel 
producer turned the country topsy-turvy. 
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There was a chronic and appalling lack of 
consumer goods. 

All these things remain, and worse has been 
added, 

The rationalization program of Premier 
Janos Kadar’s government threatens to throw 
200,000 persons out of work. Many workers 
are told that they cannot keep their jobs 
unless they join the new Communist Party. 
Fuel is short and many homes are cold. Peo- 
ple are convinced that the present abundance 
of food, created by forced stoppage of exports 
and scare slaughtering during the revolution, 
cannot last. 

On top of all this comes the terror of the 
new secret police, recreated by the Kadar 
regime with Russian guidance immediately 
after the Soviet Army crushed revolution. 

The new secret police is headed by Col. 
Lazlo Matyas, a man who was purged by the 
infamous Maj. Gen. Gabor Peter and who 
spent years in prison, along with Kadar. 
People who know Matyas and Kadar believe 
they use their new gestapo only halfheart- 
edly, but they have nobody else to do their 
dirty work. 

RUSSIANS DIRECT THINGS 


The Russians are again in the background 
directing things. Half an immense building 
on Budapest’s Foe Utca, where the plush 
offices of the police investigators and the 
grim cells of the prisoners are housed, is now 
occupied by the Russians. They even have 
their own jailers, 

Russian advisers are also back in the Hun- 
garian half of the prison, including Col. 
Invancov, adviser to the Hungarian AVH 
(secret police) before the revolution. 

The economic situation is so bad Hungary 
cannot keep afloat without foreign aid. Rus- 
sia and China have announced loans, partly 
in hard currency. This acknowledges that 
Hungary cannot recover without Western 
help. Experts estimate that Hungary will 
need $400 million to rebuild. It can be 
assumed that about one-fourth to one-third 
of this can be covered by loans from Com- 
munist-ruled countries. 

Kadar has repeatedly stated he would ac- 
cept loans from the West “without political 
conditions.” 

But many Hungarian non-Communist pol- 
iticians with whom I spoke say such loans 
would recognize the puppet Kadar and build 
him up. One of these politicians told me: 

“Let Russia foot the bill. It would be pre- 
posperous to rebuild with western money the 
houses blasted to pieces by Russian tanks.” 

MOSCOW TO TIRE OF IT 


Another added that the time would soon 
come when Moscow would get tired of pour- 
ing money into Hungary and the other satel- 
lites which it so long exploited. All the other 
little East European countries quickly caught 
on the idea of getting funds from Moscow on 
the strength of the Polish and Hungarian 
revolts. 

The average Budapester is not working 
much these days. Whether he is a laborer or 
a white-collar man, he checks in and does as 
little work as possible. It’s part of the con- 
tinuing passive resistance against Kadar. 
People linger in the factories and offices, often 
stage heated debates, 

Then before darkness descends comes the 
nerve-wracking struggle to get home on the 
incredibly jammed streetcars and buses. 

Movie houses, except those destroyed in 
the fighting, reopened in December. They 
Play mornings and afternoons. People form 
long lines for tickets. They do not dare 
show Russian films lest the audience riot. 
Theater and opera, once Budapest’s pride, 
put on weekend shows. Many stars have fled 
to the west and the remaining players appear 
depressed, 

INTEREST IN SPORTS GONE 


Restaurants are open only until 9 p. m, 
Even sports no longer seem to interest the 
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once sports-mad Hungarians. They don't 
care whether the star soccer players now 
traveling in the West ever come back. 

Budapest youth now has new idols—free- 
dom fighters who blew up Russian tanks. 

The Russians notice all this. Some weeks 
ago a young Russian officer walked into the 
Duna Hotel, looking for comfort or amuse- 
ment. He spoke some German and talked 
with hotel employees. 

“You Hungarians make me scared,” said 
the Russian. “What gets me is how people 
walk indifferently under the muzzles of my 
tank; they do not even notice—or, if they do, 
there is nothing but hatred in their eyes. 
I'm scared, I tell you.” 


Comments of Ex-Governor Sprague of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the comments of ex-Governor 
Charles Sprague, of Oregon, in his col- 
umn, It Seems To Me, published in the 
Oregon Statesman, of Salem, Oreg.: 

Ir SEEMS TO ME 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

My reaction on reading the press sum- 
maries of the President's budget for 1957-58 
is one of depression. 

Twelve years after the end of World War II 
and we are urged to spend $38 billion for 
armament. 

In the tenth year after adoption of the 
Marshall plan we are urged to spend $4.35 
billion for foreign aid of which $2.6 would be 
for military purposes. 

Twelve years after the close of the war and 
5 years after the truce in Korea and taxes 
based on these wars are to be continued. 

Even the President must have been dis- 
heartened to send such a budget to the Con- 
gress. His Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, admitted his discouragement. 
About the only salvage they can take in the 
way of satisfaction is that the budget is “in 
balance.” In fact the estimates of receipts 
and expenditures show a thin margin of $1.8 
billion to be applied on the huge national 
debt. 

The total of the spending recommended is 
just short of $72 billion, up nearly $3 billion 
from the appropriations made for this fiscal 
year. This total has been exceeded only in 
4 previous years, all years of warfare; fiscal 
years 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1952 (Korea). 

The glutton at the party is Mars. Pro- 
vision for defense js set at $39 billion, up #2 
billion from the present fiscal year. Presl- 
dent Eisenhower justified the increase to 
permit further modernization of the Armed 
Forces “to deter and, if need be, to defeat 
aggression.” The B-36 bombers are out- 
moded and new B-52 jet bombers will be 
added to replace them. All strategic fighter 
wings will be renewed during the year. The 
program for guided missiles will be expanded 
and accelerated. The pricetag for machines 
and equipment moves higher. A nuclear- 
power aircraft carrier will cost $310 million 
without the atomic unit. 

Foreign-aid requests are $250 million 
higher than this year’s appropriations, the 
increase being occasioned by the proposed 
$400 million to shore up Middle Eastern 
countries. Thus the drainage on American 
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taxpayers continues, and grows even though 
the world economy has well recovered from 
the effects of the great world war. We are 
called on to bolster too many poor relations. 

Domestic benefit programs will take more 
Money. The President provides $185 mil- 
lion in schoolbullding aid and lifts allow- 
ances for natural-resource development by 
$160 million. 

In the huge spending package of $71.8 
billion, only about a billion and a half is set 
up for expenses of General Government. The 
Whelps haye outgrown the she wolf, and 
have bigger appetites. 

It’s a sad story that expenses will run so 
high, that taxes will continue at high levels 
(also a 5-cent rate on letter postage is recom- 
mended), and doubly sad that so large a 
Proportion goes for unproductive military 
Costs. We doubt if the defense p 
Proposed will satisfy the alarmists like the 
Alsop brothers, who see the Soviets racing 
to leave us in the dust—atomic dust, if you 
Please. And there is no end in sight. 
Today's B-52's. may be obsolete day after 
tomorrow; and tomorrow's nuclear weapons 
May be for scrap after a year or so of nonuse. 
I haven't put much stock in talks on dis- 
armament because they didn’t seem realistic. 
The prospect of progressively heavier burdens 
Of armament, however, seems to compel ac- 
tion not only to ease the burden but to make 
War itself obsolete. 

It is easy to criticize, easy to pontificate 
About peace and brotherhood; and it is 
very hard to propose alternates that are 
Practical and acceptable. Congress may 
Whittle some of the items, but the size and 
Proportions of the President’s budget prob- 
ably will stand. For Congress has no better 
Solution to pressing {nternational problems 
than has Mr. Eisenhower, 


Construction of Heliports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state-. 
ment prepared by me in connection with 
my bill directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make an investigation and 
Study of the feasibility of constructing 
heliports in connection with the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
Ways. 

Heliports are, in my opinion, a vital 
link in the chain of modern transporta- 
tion. I shall not go into the many aspects 
of connecting land travel to air travel, 
but I most honestly believe that in zon- 
ing plans for the orderly development 
of business areas around the Interstate 
System interchanges, we must take into 
consideration the desirability for reserv- 
ing heliport space. When our highways 
are completed to 1975 requirements, then 
we shall see the saneness and preception 
of correlating heliport service with other 
Services. 

In keeping with my thinking along 
these lines, I have just introduced legis- 
lation in the Congress authorizing con- 
Struction of heliports to serve our Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

The statement follows: 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE H: 
FALLON, IN CONNECTION WITH THE BILL HE 
INTRODUCED Topar (H. R. 6320) 


I have today introduced legislation calling 
for a comprehensive investigation and study 
to be made by the Secretary of Commerce 
regarding the feasibility of constructing heli- 
ports as an integral part of the development 
of the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 

Without going into the many aspects of the 
economic justification for a close integration 
òf air and highway travel, it is now apparent 
that in the overall planning and zoning re- 
quired for the Interstate System, we must 
take into consideration the desirability for 
reserving heliport space. When the great 
Interstate System is completed, about 13 years 
hence, there will then be a great need for 
helicopter service as a vital adjunct to high- 
way-air travel. 

As an example of this reasoning, I might 
point out that a heliport in the vicinity of 
Bethesda, Md., connected with the projected 
expressways to downtown Washington, would 
make the use of Baltimore's Friendship Alr- 
port more feasible; at the same time provide 
better service to the Nation's Capital. 

The design of the Interstate System pro- 
vides many natural areas for heliports. The 
Interstate System will include from 15,000 
to 18,000 major interchanges, the loops of 
which will contain approximately 30 acres, 
It requires only two acres to construct a heli- 


Great economies can be effected in the 
development of a system of heliports by mak- 
ing the necessary plans for the future at the 
time the Interstate System is being developed. 
In many instances, the necessary land will 
be part of the highway right-of-way and 
will involve no additional cost, and in other 
instances, the acquisition of additional land 
may be required and can be obtained at a 
negligible cost. Such will not be the case 
after the Interstate System is built. I am 
reliably informed that helicopters of tomor- 
row, now in the design stage, will carry 25 
passengers and by 1975 the volume of traffic 
will be sufficient as to afford competitive rates 
with other air transportation for short hauls. 
Through advanced planning and early con- 
struction heliports can be built more cheaply. 
Such nominal investments during the devel- 
opment of the Interstate System will pay 
handsome dividends in the future. To all 
people who travel, as well as the industries 
developing along the Interstate System, these 
heliports will be very useful. 


Farm Tour Observation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert an editorial from the Daily 
Traveler, Arkansas City, Kans., of Sun- 
day, January 20, 1957. The editorial is 
as follows: 

FARM TOUR OBSERVATION 

President Eisenhower has toured the 
Southwest by plane, viewed the results of 
a prolonged drought, and made a few obser- 
vations. 

He admitted the region was faced with a 
great problem. He talked of a short-range 
and long-range approach to the problem, 
He noted that what might be done now to 
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alleviate distress will not prevent another 
drought. He found that the farmers may be 
beaten down, but they aren’t whipped, and 
one of the most important remarks was: 

“I am one who fears control that is located 
too far from the scene of action.” 

Any government controls, whether admin- 
istered locally or from Washington can be 
distasteful to farmers. That is a natural 
reaction because farmers prefer to do things 
their own way if at all possible, and yield 
only when circumstances, such as a drought, 
shove them out of the economic picture. 

It is when we have times like this that 
farmers need a boost. When the agriculture 
picture becomes favorable there is nobody 
who would rather be on his own than the 
farmer. Today most of us wish something 
could be dohe for the rural areas that are 
hit by drought. Tomorrow when rain comes 
and crops are abundant and the price is right 
we join the farmers in shouting, “Leave us 
alone,” and “take away your Government 
controls.” 

The President has indicated he knows the 
attitude of the farmer and he doesn't blame 
this free agent for wanting to be free. The 
President has heard advisers discuss pro- 
grams designed to reduce surplus commodi- 
ties and he’s heard plans for helping the 
farmers where crops do not grow. Little is 
heard of the procedure followed by farmers 
before Government offered programs. About 
all the children of pioneers know is that the 
folks suffered during bleak years and got 
along fairly well when they hit a good season. 

Before World War II the Nation's economy 
could be determined by the welfare of the 
farmer. If there was a way to boost the 
economy it was to assist the farmer through 
financial aid or legislative programs. Since 
that war there has been less interest in the 
agriculture area and more in foreign and 
military programs. Financing a huge mili- 
tary machine means jobs for thousands who 
build equipment for that machine. The 
workers seem to be so numerous they keep 
the economy at a high level. 

If the Government would cooperate, mili- 
tary spending could give a big lift to agri- 
culture. By locating industrial plants en- 
gaged in military production in agricultural 
areas the Government could make jobs for 
many farmers who need an income. As the 
farm situation became more favorable the 
farmers could go back to their farms and 
the plants could reduce operations. 

Americans agree there will be a farm pro- 
gram but will it have strings attached? 


Backward Countries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, private 
investment has long been regarded as a 
sound method of helping to bolster the 
sagging economies and raising the 
standard of living in many underdevel- 
oped areas of the Caribbean and Latin 
America. As indicated in the following 
item from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of January 15, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways can be proud of its 
record along these lines: 

BACKWARD COUNTRIES 

Haiti is historically an ally of the United 

States, with active participation in our own 
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Revolution of 1776 and substantially there- 
after. 

In backward countries, in the absence of 
private capital for such industries, the use 
of economic-aid funds develops a trend to- 
ward socialistic government enterprises, the 
ferm of government to which our people are 
in general opposed. 

ow in the United States appreciate the 

- great factor contributed by American private 
enterprise in the development of backward 
countries. 

Take as a trenchant example Pan American 
Airways: With no fanfare and little subsidy 
from Government, they have trained a wide- 
spread corps of thousands of competent 
pilots and mechanics in Latin America, with 
its subsidiaries bringing safe and cheap 
transportation, newspapers, and commerce to 
most remote populations. 

Private enterprise such as the foregoing 
does not require large annually recurring ap- 
propriations from the United States Treas- 
ury; to the contrary, it contributes to the 
Treasury. Encouragement of private pio- 
neering is the normal logical way to develop 
backward countries and extend our concep- 
tion of the American private-enterprise sys- 
tem as compared to socialistic government 
enterprise. 

Perhaps a more fiexible instrument to en- 
courage production in backward countries is 
possible; tax inducements to American pio- 
neering ventures, in specified friendly coun- 
tries, can be selected to contribute to the 
welfare of the American consumer. For ex- 
ample, would not American consumers wel- 
come greater production of coffee and cacao? 
Manila hemp is a defense material wanted 
by our Navy and is in seriously short world 
supply; American cordage manufacturers 
want more of it. There is no world over- 
production of bananas. 

All of these crops are preeminently adapt- 
ed to our long-time ally, Haiti. It seems a 
simple, logical, inexpensive way to help our 
nonvocal neighbor and friend, while substan- 
tially helping ourselves. 

Could not such selective tax inducements 
become a useful diplomatic and economic in- 
strument in American foreign policies? Our 
economists could find similar ways to aid 
Bolivia, Chile, and other friendly countries. 

ATHERTON LEE. 

Port-au-Prince, HAITI. 


Government Price Assistance Programs 
Applicable to Beef Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following release furnished me by 
the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association, 
Inc. It contains a summary of Govern- 
ment price assistance programs appli- 
cable to cattle: 

GOVERNMENT Price ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
APPLICABLE TO BEEF CATTLE 

1. The Agricultural Act of 1949: CCC price- 
support purchases, under title III, as 
amended, authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to provide price support to non- 
basic agricultural commodities, including 
livestock, at a level generally not exceeding 
90 percent of parity. Because of the nature 
of livestock production, the perishability of 
livestock products, and other factors, price 
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support at specific levels are not generally 
used for meat animals. Under CCO price- 
support operations the support is committed 
at specific dollars and cents level. Price 
support operations have not been under- 
taken for meat animals since 1950. 

2. Section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Con- 
gress, as amended: Section 32 funds are 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide price assistance principally to non- 
basic perishable agricultural commodities 
for which price support is not required by 
law. Section 32 programs are permissive; 
they are not mandatory. Section 32 pro- 
grams are financed by a continuing appro- 
priation equal to 30 percent of all import 
duties collected annually (nonagricultural as 
well as agricultural) plus unused balances 
up to $300 million. In any fiscal year not 
more than 25 percent of the available section 
32 funds may be expended for any one com- 
modity or products thereof. 

In addition, the Agricultural Act of 1956 
authorized the appropriation of an additional 
$500 million each year to supplement section 
32 funds, The act specified that not more 
than 50 percent of those funds may be de- 
voted to any one commodity or products 
thereof. The legislation merely authorized 
the appropriation of additional funds, and no 
appropriation has been made, 

The Department has had a section 32 beef 
purchase program in operation this fall. 
Purchases have been frozen ground beef 
(hamburger style) produced from U. 5. Com- 
mercial or U, S. Utility grades. Through 
November 2, 46.8 million pounds of beef had 
been purchased at a cost of approximately 
$16.2 million. 

3. Section 6, National School Lunch Act: 
Section 6 of the act provides for direct Fed- 
eral expenditures for purchase by the de- 
partment, of agricultural commodities (in- 
cluding livestock products) and other foods 
to be distributed among schools participat- 
ing in the school-lunch program. The larger 
part of the funds of the school-lunch pro- 
gram goes directly to the States for distribu- 
tion to the participating schools in the form 
of cash reimbursement. The purchases of 
food with section 6 funds are supplemental 
to these directly allocated funds. During 
1956 no meat products have been purchased 
direct by the department with section 6 
funds. However, $83.6 million of school- 
lunch funds have been allocated to the 
States for distribution to participating 
schools. 

4. Public Law 480, 83d Congress (Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954) title I; This legislation provides for 
the disposal abroad of surplus agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies. 

Livestock and meat products, namely lard, 
tallow and grease, beef, pork, and variety 
meats have been exported under title I of 
Public Law 480 this year. Some of the more 
important contracts include provisions for 
the sale of 155 million pounds of lard to 
Yugoslavia, 40 million pounds of beef to 
Israel, 20 million pounds of canned pork to 
Korea, and 56 million pounds of beef, 5 mil- 
lion pounds of hams and other pork prod- 
ucts and 51 million pounds of inedible tallow 
to Spain, 


What Can One Man Accomplish? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, most 
Members of Congress and most Ameri- 
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cans have heard many times the expres- 
sion: “What can one man accomplish?” 

In a free nation like the United States, 
one man can work wonders, for man is 
possessed of the God-given ability to 
think and to dream and in a free society 
can give broad application to his 
thoughts. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House an excellent editorial from 
the January 22, 1957, issue of the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, of Little Rock. The edi- 
torial, entitled “Operation Library,” dis- 
cusses the success of the program of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in providing better library facili- 
ties for the citizens of America. 

The editorial points out that one man, 
Mr. M. W. Hightshoe, of West Memphis, 
Ark., known and beloved as “Doc” Hight- 
shoe to all in that eastern Arkansas area, 
had an idea and a dream. He took that 
idea to a neighbor, the energetic and 
forceful civic worker, Mr. Carl Edmonds, 
who was president of the local Jaycees in 
West Memphis. From “Doc” Hight- 
shoe’s dream and through the efforts of 
public-spirited people working together 
in a free democracy, the State of Arkan- 
sas in the short period of 2 years has de- 
rived inestimable benefits of a state- 
wide program to increase and improve 
library services, 


The editorial is as follows: 
OPERATION LIBRARY 


Back in 1955 M. W.*Hightshoe, a retired 
barber, decided something ought to be done 
about West Memphis’ struggling, undernour- 
ished public library, In his quest for help 
he came to Cecil Edmonds, then president of 
the West Memphis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Jaycees took on the project, and 
by the time they were through West Memphis 
had voted for a new library tax by a 14-to-1 
majority. 

But Messrs. Hightshoe and Edmonds had 
done more than that. They had launched 
an idea that became a statewide project in 
Arkansas, with the Jaycees working for 
library support in other communities in co- 
operation with the Arkansas Library Associa- 
tion. And now Operation Library, as it is 
called, has become a class 1 civic service 
program of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 

Presently in the malls to the hundreds 
of thousands of Jaycees over the country is 
a handsome brochure telling the West Mem- 
phis story and setting forth the details of a 
comparable action program for every Jaycee 
chapter. The young businessmen are urged 
to take it upon themselves to work with local 
library officials to determine their town's 
needs, to obtain support for existing library 
facilities, and to create new ones where none 
exists. The Jaycee effort is to be tied to a 
Federal grant program under the 1956 Library 
Services Act. 

This practical recognition by the businéss 
community of the value of these universities 
of the people is bound to produce gratifying 
results. Modern libraries, of course, are 
much more than mere repositories for dusty 
books. They can and should be centers of 
the community’s culture, providing a variety 
of services related to man’s quest for knowl- 
edge. They can provide practical informa- 
tion a citizen needs in the conduct of his 
business, a first introduction to the world 
of ideas for children, and a source of pleasure 
and enlightenment for those who could never 
otherwise have access to books in variety 
and abundance, 

Theodore Roosevelt put it this way: “After 
the church and school, the free public library 
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is the most effective influence for good in 
America.” 

And this year, the program Operation 
Library has become one of the top pri- 
ority projects of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

What can one man accomplish? Great 
Projects for the benefit of the whole 
People. 


Store the Water and Take Droughts in 
Stride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert an editorial from the 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo., of 
Sunday, January 20, 1957: 

STORE THE WATER AND TAKE DioUGHTs IN 

STRIDE 


Again a sense of panic has come over a vast 
inland empire from Missouri west and south- 
West to Arizona. A drought is a frightening 
thing that feeds on itself, thet sucks the 
moisure out of the air as it blows across the 
Cracked land and it seems that there can be 
no end. To the people who are never pre- 
Pared for it, a drought comes as a specter 
from the void. 

Por several years now the distress calls 
have carried to Washington and scores of 
Millions of dollars have gone into the tem- 
porary expedients that solve nothing, 
Emergency measures. 

Yet this is an emergency only because the 
People from the Great Plains to Washington 
have blandly ignored the facts that have 
been well known for the last century. For 
& period of several years in every 20, drought 
Comes to the Southwest and a large part of 
the Midwest. That is the nature of our 
Climate. The man who farms or grazes the 
land and the men who make policies for him 
in Washington have had every reason to plan 
accordingly. 

The drought is normal. Accepted as an 
Inevitable fact of life, it is manageable. And 
immediately concerned with the answer are 
the cities and towns as well as the farm 
areas, the whole economy. 

The No. 1 answer to drought is water, the 
Water that can be held in the land by good 
farming methods and the water that can 
be stored. Man has learned a great deal since 
the drought of the 1930's. As a result, the 
human damage hasn’t compared with the 
desperate poverty and the migrations of des- 
titute people in the 1930's. Most of the dis- 
cussion aroused by the President's visit to 
the area has concerned better methods of 
using the land. Further progress can be 


Still, most of the water that falls on this 
inland America goes into the creeks and rivers 
to the sea. The means of saving it is of- 
fered by dams, dams large and small. 

Frequently, between the drought years, the 
Water that falls on the land surges in tor- 
rents. It floods the bottoms along creeks. 
The creeks join together and become vast 
rivers. The water rolls over levees, sweeps 
out crops and bridges. It gains volume with 
every mile of its deadly course that leads to 
Cities where the destruction of homes and 
industries is measured in hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Yet for all the direct dam- 
age of floods, one of the greatest losses is 
the water itself. 
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So far, most of the planning for dams has 
been scaled to the needs of flood control. 
The engineers reconrmend total dam capac- 
ity equal to the flood of record. Usually 
flood control is the first purpose, and the 
economic feasibility of a dam depends 
largely on the value of the property to be 
protected against floods, 

Now you can see an inevitable shift of 
emphasis. Future river programs will have 
to be scaled to the need for water. For 
years the urgency of saving water has been 
known to the semiarid States. Now it is be- 
coming recognized as a national problem. 
Except in the relatively small areas of heavy 
rainfall, the water tables are falling through- 
out the country. 

The national rainfall average is somewhat 
lower than Missouri's. And there is no way 
to increase it. Yet the demand for water 
has increased six times since 1900. It goes 
far beyond the doubling of the population 
in the same period. The tremendous de- 
mand speaks for the insatiable thirst of 
American industry. In the next 20 years 
water consumption is expected to increase 
by close to 100 percent. 

This part of the country has been much 
slower than some others to discover, che fact 
that water is our most precious commodity. 
The future economy of the Missouri Basin 
and the Southwest—the immediate future— 
depends on stored water. 

Stored water is the means of stabilizing 
the agriculture even in Missouri and eastern 
Kansas, areas of relatively good rainfall. 
There is hardly a year that does not have its 
dry period in which timely irrigation would 
add substantially to the crops. When irriga- 
tion is available the farmers can plant thick- 
ly for heavy yields with the knowledge that 
enough water will be available. This means 
higher income even in the years of the best 
rainfall. 

Wherever there are substantial creeks wa- 
ter can be stored. We do not assume that it 
will ever be feasible to irrigate all or even 
most of the land. Yet, through irrigation, 
Missouri and Kansas have the potential of 
very large scale and reliable agricultural pro- 
duction. As for the greater part of the land 
that cannot be irrigated, even in semiarid 
areas research holds the hope of eventual 
reliable uses in bad as well as good years. 

A stable, prosperous agriculture is a large 
source of prosperity for the people in the 
towns and cities. But the stake in agricul- 
ture is only one reason for their dependence 
on water. Without water, their whole econ- 
omies dry up as surely as the dusty ponds and 
cracked fields. 

For industry, a reliable supply of water is 
one of the absolute requirements of a plant 
site. Cities of uncertain water supply are 
stopped from all hope of new factory jobs and 
they are in danger of losing even the industry 
that they already have. 

Today we can wonder how a smaller Kan- 
sas City with fewer industries managed te 
stagger through the 1930's, before the big 
dams were built on the upper Missouri. In 
these current dry years the upstream reser- 
voirs have been vital to-Kansas City. With- 
out them we would have only a trickle of 
water under the Broadway Bridge. The last 
2 weeks in September, stored water accounted 
for 99.5 percent of the river flow at Omaha 
and 96 percent of the flow at Kansas City. 
Without it industries would have shut down 
and families would have been limited to all 
but the most essential uses of water. 

Throughout the drought area many thou- 
sands of people have faced the ominous fact 
of a complete water failure. When even the 
deepest farm wells go dry, the owners have no 
alternative except to haul water. And the 
nearest source of supply may be miles away. 
For lack of water this year, fine registered 
cattle have been going to the packers, When 
even the herds must be sacrificed a farm 
community has made its surrender to the 


drought. 
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Even in these relatively fortunate parts of 
Missouri and Kansas, many cities and towns 
have come to that awful day when the last 
trickle drops from the faucets. Cities on 
the lower Kaw have been saved by a flow from 
two reservoirs, the Kanopolis above Salina 
and the Harlan County Reservoir on the 
upper reaches of the Republican River. The 
Kaw has been carrying enough water for 
present needs but nothing more. The kind 
of assurance needed by industry is the build- 
ing of the Tuttle Creek Dam. 

While the Kaw is low most other Kansas 
streams are near extinction and some are 
only beds of cracked ground. This last fall 
only 3 of the 14 major streams in Kansas 
maintained an uninterrupted flow. One 
bright spot includes Independence and 
Neodesha where water still flows from the 
Fall River Reservoir. 

When their rivers turn to dust any water 
left in city reservoirs or wells is likely to 
go in a hurry. Ata fairly recent count, 72 
Kansas towns and cities were forced to haul 
water at an aggregate cost of millions. 
Whatever change has been made since that 
time is for the worse. It was only last Sep- 
tember that the Neosho River turned to dust 
at Chanute. 

Just consider the plight of a city of 10,000 
or 20,000 people with-no source of water 
except tank Cars. Even water for drinking 
becomes precious. 

This situation can't be blamed on the 
drought. Droughts that come for periods of 
several years every two decades must be re- 
garded as normal, not as wicked turns of fate. 
The only blame is on ourselves, the American 
people. After the dreadful experience of the 
1930's the people could have demanded ac- 
tion from their Government. Most Congress- 
men are little more than weather vanes of 
public opinion. 

But nothing is gained by blaming any- 
body. The challenge js to act on the im- 
placable facts as we can see them today. 
Except for the Kaw Valley, there is real en- 
couragement in the administration's budget 
that recommends planning money for a si- 
multaneous start on several Kansas dams. 

The Missouri Basin offers the dramatic 
demonstration of the upstream reservoirs 
that could store two floods as big the the 1952 
flood that almost topped the levees at Omaha, 

Yet nowhere is there a national plan 
scaled to the Nation's vital dependence on 
water. Needed is something as startling 
and yet realistic as the President's highway 
program. When we do our part as a people 
there will be no droughts. We will take 
them in stride as a normal weather condi- 
tion. A great future waits on the full devel- 
opment of the water resource in our rivers. 


Proposed Visit of Marshal Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
resolution adopted by the city council of 
the city of Boston protesting against an 
invitation being extended to Tito to visit 
the United States. 

I congratulate the members of the Bos- 
ton city council in the adoption of this 
resolution: 

Whereas it has been widely reported that 
our Department of State has issued or in- 
tends to issue an invitation to the Govern- 
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ment of Yugoslavia to pay an official visit to 
the United States; and 

Whereas such an invitation would be a 
slap at the heroic patriots in Eastern Europe 
and an insult to freedom loving people all 
over the world; and 

Whereas as elected officials of the city of 
Boston it is the obligation of the members 
of the Boston City Council to make known 
the sentiment and will of the citizens of the 
capital city of our Commonwealth; and 

Whereas inviting Marshal Tito, a Com- 
munist dictator, who recently provided the 
economic and military wherewithal to sup- 
press and punish the martyrs of Hungary 
when he rendered assistance to the Kadar 
government of that country, would be re- 
pugnant to the citizens of Boston, the 
Cradle of Liberty and the historical center 
of our American quest for liberty: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That if an invitation to Marshal 
Broz Tito is in ihe process of being issued 
that such be stopped immediately, and if 
such an invitation has been sent, it be re- 
called and withdrawn. 

In city council January 21, 1957. Adopted. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] WALTER J. NEALLOY, 

City Clerk. 


Carter L. Burgess Honored at the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently the Honorable Carter L. 
Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
was honored by 16 American Federation 
of Government Employee Lodges. This 
event was in reverse as in this instance, 
Mr. Burgess was the recipient of an 
award from those under him. In most 
instances the head of the department 
recognizes those who have done out- 
standing work under him. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is of some in- 
terest to all of us to know that the presi- 
dents of the 16 American Federation of 
Government Employee Lodges in the 
Washington area have recognized the 
courageous leadership of Secretary Bur- 
gess. He has made a real effort to im- 
prove civilian personnel policies and 
practices. Presentation of the award 
was made by Mr. James P. Campbell, 
national president of the AFGE. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I am inserting in the RECORD at 
this point the language of the certificate 
of appreciation to Mr. Burgess. 

A CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION TO HON. CAR- 
TER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, PRESENTED JANUARY 9, 1957, AT 
THE PENTAGON, WASHINGTON, D. C., BY THE 
PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES LODGES WITHIN 
THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT AND WASHING- 
TON AREA 
We, the undersigned representatives of the 

organized Federal employees located in the 

Washington, D. C. area and members of the 

American Federal of Government Employees 

affliated with the AFL-CIO, herewith ex- 

press our appreciation: 

For the forthright and courageous leader- 
ship exercised for better personnel admin- 
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istration by the Honorable Carter L. Burgess 
during his term of office as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

For his cordial and effective communica- 
tion with the leaders of the American Fed- 
ederation of Government Employees. 

For extending to union leaders the oppor- 
tunity for participation in the planning for 
the improvement of civilian personnel poli- 
cies and practices. 

For his encouragement of broader and 
more comprehensive civilian career planning 
within the Department of Defense. 

For his aggressive action in establishing a 
committee of eminently qualified civilian 
and military membership to study and cor- 
rect inequities in military and civilian per- 
sonnel salary scales. 

For encouraging the expansion of train- 
ing opportunities for civilian personnel in 
service schools and non-Federal training fa- 
cilities (such as universities and industrial 
seminars). 

For initiating action designed to more 
clearly delineate between military and 
civilian positions and to open up more high 
level positions in the support-type activities 
to civilian personnel. 

We are aware that this progress has been 
made in the face of difficult obstacles. We 
commend him for his courage and integrity 
of purpose in not only improving the career 
opportunities of civilians but of instituting 
scientific and advanced business principles of 
administration. 

We trust his influence will continue 
within the administration and within the 
Department of Defense until the policies 
that he has instituted for scientific man- 
agement, human relations principles in per- 
sonnel practices and effective communica- 
tion techniques with union groups become 
a common practice and a living reality 
within the whole defense establishment. 

We extend to him our best wishes and our 
gratitude. 

A. E, Casgrain, Army AGO Lodge No. 2, 
chairman, D. C. Military Council; 
Christian H. Behnke, Navy Lodge No. 
1; William F. Burns, Navy Gun Fac- 
tory Lodge No. 93; Nicolo Catucci, 
Navy Rec. Sta. Lodge No. 1464; Jack 
Graves, Fort Myer Lodge No. 1126; 
Floyd P. Swiggett, Navy Lodge No. 1, 
Na. Vice President; George Kerns, 
Navy Med. Ctr. Lo. No. 361, Rita Klein- 
smith, Army Lodge No. 692, Wilber 
May, Cam. Sta. Army Lo. No, 1409; 
John Mann, Hq. AF Lodge No. 1092; 
Hubert E. Potter, Army SG Lodge No. 
1191; James Davidson, USA Engr. 
Lodge No. 1041, Pres. D. ©. Depart- 
ment; Richard Raymond, OQMG Army 
Lodge No. 1490; Wilmer P. Roland, 
Bolling AFB Lodge No. 967; Carroll 
Schuler, Navy Research Lodge No. 
1125; Clarence Thorne, Andrews AFB 
Lodge No. 1066. 


Wages Aren’t To Blame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; January 28, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to permission granted to me, I 
am submitting for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a guest editorial 
from the Oregon Labor Press published 
in the Paper Maker in their issue of 
January 1957; 
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Prices are going up and editorial writers 
are again blaming organized workers and 
their wage increases as the cause of infla- 
tion. 

But what are the facts? Here, taken from 
official Commerce Department figures, are the 
changes in incomes of different groups be- 
tween 1953 and September of 1956: 


RDON. IN OCOMIO S oi ance knees -.. Up 16 
Stockholders’ income (dividends)... Up 31 


Moreover, total corporate net profits— 
meaning dividends to stockholders plus un- 
distributed profits—jumped about 24 percent 
from 1953 to 1956, according to the latest 
estimates available. 

The conclusion is clear: If any group has 
profiteered, it has been the owners of indus- 
try, not the workers. 

Another fact also is important. Workers’ 
wages in manufacturing did not fully keep 
pace with their rising productivity between 
1953 and 1955, according to a statement by 
the United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. Thus, in most cases, higher labor 
income has not raised the labor cost per 
unit of output. 

Whatever may be the cause of higher prices 
and inflation, the facts won’t justify using 
workers’ wages as the prime scapegoat. 


India Celebrates Seventh Anniversary of 
Independence, January 26, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Conference 
I announced that I would address the 
United States Congress each time there 
was an anniversary of one of the 29 par- 
ticipating nations on friendly terms with 
the United States. January 26, 1957, is 
the seventh anniversary of the independ- 
ence of India, and I rise to felicitate that 
country. 

I would like to congratulate the people 
of India, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and His Excellency Gaganvihari 
Lalubhai Mehta, Ambassador of India, 
upon the celebration of this occasion, 

Born of the many vicissitudes of a long 
history, India stands forth today after 
long slumber and struggle, awake, vital, 
free, and independent. Seven years have 
passed since the achievement of inde- 
pendence. In this period, the Govern- 
ment has endeavored to lay the founda- 
tions of a stable, prosperous, and pro- 
gressive democracy. Even though clouds 
surround India and many of her people 
are sorrowstricken and difficult problems 
encompass her, the Indian nation re- 
joices in her freedom. Realizing that 
freedom brings responsibilities and bur- 
dens and that they have to be faced in 
the spirit of a free and disciplined people, 
the Indian people have shown consider- 
able enthusiasm in doing their part. In 
this unique period of her history, it is 
the privilege of every son and daughter 
of India to contribute whatever lies 
within his or her power to help in the 
democratic movement of national recon- 
struction. 3 
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Urging the Indian nation to its utmost 
efforts, Prime Minister Nehru declared: 

Let us be rid of everything that limits us 
and degrades us. Let uscastoutfear * * *. 
Let us build up a free and democratic India, 
where the interest of the masses of our peo- 
ple has always the first place, to which all 
other interests must submit. 

We stand for peace. * * * The only war 
that we want to fight with all our might is 
the war against poverty and all its unhappy 
brood. 


It is this war we have to fight, the war 
against economic crisis and to rehabilitate 
the disinherited. In this war there is no 
hatred or violence but only service of our 
country and our people. In this war every 
Indian can be a soldier. This is nọ time for 
individuals or groups to think of narrow self- 
interest, forgetting the larger good. This is 
no time for wrangling or the spirit of faction. 

And so I appeal to all my countrymen and 
cCountrywomen who have the love of India 
in their hearts and the passion to raise her 
masses, to cast aside the barriers that sep- 
arate them and to join together in this his- 
toric and magnificent task worthy of a great 
People. r 


India is facing up to the hard work 
of nation building. “There is no resting 
for any one of us until we redeem our 
Pledge in full, until we make all the 
People of India what destiny intended 
them to be.” The people of India are 
citizens of a great country on the verge 
of bold advance, and striving to live up 
to the high standards they have set for 
themselves. 

In the words of Nehru, “The future 
beckons to us. Whither do we go and 
what shall be our endeavor? To bring 
freedom and opportunity to the common 
man, to the peasants and workers of 
India; to fight and end poverty and igno- 
rance and disease; to build up a prosper- 
ous, democratic, and progressive nation; 
and to create social, economic, and polit- 
ical institutions which will ensure justice 
and fullness of life to every man and 
woman.” 

To India I send greetings and again 
Pledge my cooperation in furthering 
Peace, freedom, and democracy. May 
the bright torch of India be ever held 
aloft, undimmed and untarnished, so 
that its light reaches everywhere, bring- 
ing faith, hope, and courage. 


Mail Carrier Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 1, 1957, after more than 35 years 
of service as a rural mail carrier, Mr. 
Dennis C. Eastep of Rector, Ark., retired 
from the service. He rendered yeoman 
Service to his patrons. 

In the January 22 issue of the Para- 
gould Daily Press there appeared a pic- 
ture of Mr. Eastep receiving a certificate 
of faithful service from the postmaster 
of Lafe, Ark., Mr. W. D. Yeargain. With 
the picture is a splendid article con- 
cerning the presentation as well as some 
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of the personal memories Mr. Eastep re- 
called of his many years of service in 
seeing that the mail was always delivered 
regardless of adverse’ or inclement 
weather conditions. 

This is an excellent article and pays 
honor and tribute not alone to Mr. Eastep 
for his years of fine service but reminds 
us all of the thousands of rural mail 
carriers throughout the Nation whose 
first duty is to get the mail through. In 
respect to Mr. Eastep and as a method of 
giving recognition to all of our rural 
carriers in the service, I wish to incorpo- 
rate this article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

MAIL CARRIER AT LAFE HONORED—HE 
REMEMBERS FROZEN LUNCHES 

A retired rural mail carrier who can re- 
member times when his lunch froze so hard 
he couldn't eat it, received a certificate of 
recognition in a brief ceremony at the Lafe 
Post Office, Monday afternoon. 

The honored carrier is 65-year-old Dennis 
C. Eastep, of Rector, whose retirement be- 
came effective January 1, 1957, after more 


than 35 years of service on the Lafe route. 


Eastep received the certicate from Post- 
master W. D. Yeargain, with substitute car- 
rier Ray F. Tritch looking on. ‘Tritch had 
been Eastep’s sub for the last 14 years. 

Born near Rector, Eastep taught school 
for about 8 years (Yeargain was one of his 
pupils) before joining the mail service Sep- 
tember 19, 1921. At that time, the Lafe 
Toute was 22% piles in length. Today, the 
route is 4544 miles in length. 

By rapid calculations, Eastep figures he 
covered some 277,642 miles over the years— 
enough to girdle the globe 11 times. In that 
time, he served about 500 families and 13 of 
the families on the route in 1921 are still 
on the route today. 

The job required a horse-drawn mail 
wagon, 2 buggies, a jeep, 4 secondhand cars, 
and 12 new cars, Eastep never was involved 
in a wreck, although a bolt broke and the 
top of his buggy fell off on one occasion. 

His first concern always has been that 
the mail got through. Flood conditions 
seemed to hem him in one time, but he took 
a local freight train to Hooker (2 miles to 
the north) and walked 8 miles of his route. 

As might be suspected, things weren't al- 
ways easy. He’s suffered frostbitten heels 
many times; on other occasions, he carried 
an ax along to chop away ice-laden tree 
limbs on the road. And he estimated he 
had to be pulled from mudholes nearly 100 
times. 

“All in all,” Eastep said, "it's been a barrel 
of fun. The folks on this route have been 
wonderful to me. And if they’re just half 
that nice to the new carrier, everything 
will be just fine,” 

Eastep’s wife is the former Miss Bettie 
Whitaker, of Rector. He's a member of the 
Rector First Methodist Church and was a 
member of Ramer’s Chapel Church for 52 
years. 

What now? Squirrel hunting, fishing, 

, and relaxing. And the folks on 
the Lafe rural route know full well he de- 
serves it. 


Interposition and Nullification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington (N. C.) Daily 
News: 

INTERPOSITION AND NULLIFICATION 


We're getting a little tired and a little 
weary at the efforts of northern reformers 
to charge the South with nullification. 

The South today is making no bones 
about its efforts to find ways and means of 

retaining segregation. But the retention of 
segregation is considered only within the 
framework of our Constitution. The north- 
ern reformers and their allies changed the 
system within the framework of the Con- 
stitution, 

But those who seek to avoid the compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court decision are 
now charged with nullification. And mil- 
lions of words are being written about it in 
the northern press. 

Nullification is one thing. Secession is an- 
other. The War Between the States was 
fought over secession. If nullification at- 
tempts had been made within the frame- 
work of our Constitution, then perhaps the 
war would never have occurred. And to- 
day ho one is suggesting secession, and no 
one is remotely suggesting that another 
war of the civil variety be fought. 

The unusual part about the whole argu- 
ment is that the very charges being made 
by northern groups are true to a certain 
point. The South is today seeking a legal 
way to avoid compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision. And honest straight-for- 
ward southerners admit that point. 

Where the reformers go off on a mis- 
leading tangent is when they try to make 
it appear that the South is trying to nullify 
the Constitution to the extent that force 
will eventually be needed to make us comply. 

Nullification is an ugly word. It is full 
of vengeance and hate. It is a word which 
has been given significance and meaning 
through the years. The Constitution on the 
other hand is just what the Supreme Court 
says it is. It is not what Congress says any 
more. It is not what the States say it is any- 
more. It is purely what the United States 
Supreme Court, made up of nine men, says 
it is. 

The Supreme Court has said that we can't 
have segregation in our public schools. And 
immediately that decision becomes the law 
of the land. But the Supreme Court does 
not say that we must have public schools, 
While we favor retention of public schools, 
we agree that the Southern States have the 
same right to resist within the framework 
of the Constitution any decision which came 
about through the efforts of those opposed 
to our ideas and systems in the South. 

If the States can interpose the position of 
States and make such a position prevail, 
and that position is within the framework 
of the Constitution, then southerners have 
the same right to fight back that the north- 
ern “reformers” had in the first place in 
forcing the issue. 

Interposition might not prevail. The Su- 
preme Court will have other decisions to 
offer in the years ahead. And interposition 
could well feel the ax just as have other 
southern institutions. 

Northern reformers speak nobly of free 
speech. But their actions show that they 
are interested in it only so long as the 
South remains quiet. And southerners are 
not made to remain quiet in the face of a 
social upheaval which threatens to destroy 
a system.so long held in high regard here, 

Too many northerners forget that until 
& year or so ago, the system of tion 
under whith the South operates was con- 
stitutional. It was legal in every respect 
until the Supreme Court changed the law. 
And southerners are not a group of gangsters 
seeking to escape the law or work outside the 


W. 
The southerner does not ask sympathy in 
this hour. He asks only understanding and 
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a right to work out his own destiny within 
the limits of the American Constitution. 

The South, at least part of it, is bent now 
on trying to retain segregation by legal 
means. If interposition is legal and if it 
can be handled that way, then the South 
is willing to do that. And strangely enough, 
exactly what the Yankee reformers are say- 
ing up to this point is true. But nullifica- 
tion indicates defiance by fair or foul means. 
The South does not claim to be perfect in 
any respect. But it recognizes weakness in 
the northern areas, too. The North is not 
perfect. There is segregation there, too. 
The difference comes in that we admit it in 
the South and the North denies its exist- 
ence. Whatever the position of the South, 
we are honest in stating it. There is nothing 
of the hypocrite in the position we take. 

The South is trying to find a way to avoid 
integration. But that way does not include 
nullification. And that way does not mean 
open defiance. The South is working within 
the law. 

And those who make reckless charges 
which inflame people everywhere ought to 
realize that fact and accept it for what it 
is—the right of a people to fight for their 
own destiny. 


Ike’s One World New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel of Jan- 
uary 25, 1957, entitled “Ike’s One World 
New Deal:” 

IKE’S ONE WORLD New DEAL 

President Eisenhower's second inaugural 
was a lofty high-sounding expression of 
noble aims and aspirations without any re- 
lationship whatever to the economic reali- 
ties involved or the limitations of human 
nature. 

The mission assigned to our military forces 
îs to establish roadblocks on every highway 
and at every mountain pass in the world. 
The responsibility for paying the bills he has 
placed on the backs ef the American tax- 
payer. Oddly enough, the President agrees 
with his Treasury Secretary that the $72- 


billion budget is too big, but he says it is 


up to Congress to make the cuts. 

He does not agree with Secretary 
Humphrey that the attempt to buy pros- 
perity and peace will bing on a depresssion 
“that will make your hair curl.” 

It is unfortunate the President said at his 
news ‘conference America can never again 
have a depression like that which existed in 
the 1950's. ; 

Unemployment insurance, old-age pen- 
sions, State welfare programs, guaranteed 
loans and Government handouts of every 
kind and description will make that impos- 
sible, he seems toebelieve. 

It is true that these are crutches on which 
the economy can lean and which should tend 
to ameliorate the most serious effects of a 
business slump. 

But it is a great mistake for the people to 
get the impression that the Government can 
give them cradle-to-grave protection from 
all the financial hazards of earning a living. 

The public must never believe that no 
matter what they do, how much they spec- 
ulate, how profligately they live, how little 
they work, or how recklessly they choose 
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their public officials, everything is going 
turn out all right. a 

Ever since Biblical times there have been 
“7 good years and 7 lean years.” Through- 
out the centuries the genius of man has 
altered this routine to some extent. Some 
depressions have been postponed longer 
than others, but they have always come. 

Some have been due to droughts and fa- 
mines, some to over-production, some to cur- 
rency inflation, and some to tight money. 
But they have always been caused by some- 
thing. 

If overseas sales fell off and business de- 
clined in this country, resulting in a serious 
loss of tax revenue to the Government and 
tight money became so tight Government 
borrowing offered no escape, we might have 
that depression Secretary Humphrey men- 
tioned. 

And if we did, where would the Govern- 
ment get the money to pay unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, and.the various 
handouts President Eisenhower extolls? 


Mission to the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including two editorials, one 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
January 12, entitled “Mr. Richards 
Joins the Team,” and another from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
January 9, entitled “Bold and Fuzzy.” 

I have asked permission to include 
these editorials because I feel they are 
most pertinent to the subject of House 
Joint Resolution 117, the President’s 


Middle East proposal on which debate . 


will begin tomorrow. The President has 
selected the distinguished former chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to serve as his special assistant 
on Middle East problems. As the Wash- 
ington Star commented, it is a measure 
of his own qualifications that Mr. Rich- 
ards was willing to set aside his personal 
plans for retirement from public life and 
a return to South Carolina to practice 
law with his son. 

We who have served with him for so 
Many years on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have firsthand knowledge of abili- 
ties which make him eminently suitable 
for this important task. 

Mr. Richards was elected to the 73d 
Congress and served in all succeeding 
Congresses until his voluntary retire- 
ment last year. He joined the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in 1935. During 
his membership, he served as chairman 
of the Far East, Western Hemisphere 
and also the European Subcommittees. 
During his chairmanship of the full 
Committee, he was ex officio member of 
all standing subcommittees. Mr. Rich- 
ards was a member of the United States 
delegation to the Japanese Peace Con- 
ference in 1951. He was Chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Study Mission, 
consisting of Members of the House Ap- 
propriations, Armed Services, and For- 
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eign Affairs Committees, which visited 
the NATO countries in June of 1951 at 
the specific request of General Eisen- 
hower, who was then serving as Supreme 
Allied Commander of the NATO forces. 
He undertook many other important 
study missions for the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, including one in November 
and December 1954 to the Far East, 
South Asia, and the Middle East. Mr. 
Richards also served with distinction as 
United States delegate to the Eighth 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
from September through December 1953. 
His work at the U. N. General Assembly 
brought him in close and intimate con- 
tact with many of the leaders of the Mid- 
dle East that he will see in his new work 
as a special envoy of the President. 


We who know so well of Mr. Richards’ 
ability and qualifications are pleased 
that the President has seen fit to draft 
him for this important public service. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

January 12, 1957] 


Me. RICHARDS JOINS THE TEAM 


President Eisenhower has added a respected 
new member to his “team” with the appoint- 
ment of former Representative Richards, of 
South Carolina, as special assistant on Mid- 
die East problems. As a long-term member 
and later chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the 62-year-old Democrat 
has been closely familiar with postwar for- 
eign policy and developments during Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations. His 
approach to them has not been a partisan one 
and it is significant that former committee 
colleagues of both. parties greeted his new 
appointment approvingly. Very likely one 
of his most effective roles will be that of fur- 
thering bipartisan support for the newly pro- 
claimed Eisenhower doctrine toward the Mid- 
dle East. It is, too, a measure of his own 
qualifications that Mr. Richards was willing 
to set aside his personal plans for retirement 
from public life and a return to South Caro- 
lina to practice law with his son, 

Mr. Richards’ first undertaking will be to 
head a special Presidential mission to the 
Middle East “to explain the cooperation we 
are prepared to give.” Initial reaction from 
the area to the Eisenhower program has been 
varied and indicates perhaps most of all that 

there is a real need for more detailed expla- 
nation. Accompanying the special envoy will 
be representatives of the State and Defense 


.Departments and of the International Coop- 


eration Administration. Mr. Richards will 
have an opportunity to render important 
service to the implementation of American 
policy in the troubled Middle East and there 
is every expectation that he will make the 
most of it, 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 9, 1957] 


BoLDÐD AND Fuzzy 


President Eisenhower has acted shrewdly 
in requesting former Representative James 
P. Richards to be the new special Ambassa- 
dor to the Near East. The soft-spoken South 
Carolinian is an able man who has been 
broadly conversant with foreign affairs. He 
can be counted on to carry out American 
policy to the best of his ability. 


Undoubtedly the President was aware that 


-the selection of a Democrat who had just 


retired as chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee would help persuade Con- 
gress to grant the authority the administra- 
tion is seeking. Mr. Richards also has been 
critical of certain aspects of the existing 
foreign-aid program and recently made a 
detailed report of his views. Mr. Eisenhower 
may well hope to capitalize on this back- 
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ground in obtaining congressional approval 
of an intensive Near East economic program 
for which the proposed military guaranty is 
the candy coating. - 

The new special Ambassador will have a 
difficult time explaining American policy to 
the nations of the Near East, however, un- 
less It can be defined with more precision 
than Mr. Dulles used before the House com- 
mittee on Monday. The Secretary of State 
seemed to be trying to make the bold new 
Policy as fuzzy as possible. He declined to 
state publicly just what area the authority 
would cover; he made it evident that the 
United States would assume no binding 
commitment to come to the aid of a victim 
even in the event of outright Soviet ag- 
gression; he made it appear as if the ref- 
erences to the United Nations in the Presi- 
dent's message were mostly window dress- 
ing; and he left unanswered the question 
whether Near East nations would have to 
sign military agreements in order to obtain 
economic aid. 

Mr. Dulles’ reluctance to be explicit has a 
Precedent in his Formosa policy, in which 
he declined to say exactly what the United 
States would do in the eyent of a Commu- 
nist attack on Quemoy and Matsu. The 
Secretary is acutely conscious of the mistake 
attributed to Dean Acheson when the lat- 
ter in a speech left Korea out of the Ameri- 
can defense perimeter. At the same time 
the fuzziness flies in the face of Mr. Dulles’ 
theory that it is wise to put an adversary 
On notice as to your intentions. Since the 
administration believes that the military 
shield is essential, it would be unfortunate 
to give the Russians the impression that the 
shield is made of swiss cheese. 

Because the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee did not pin down a number of aspects 
of the program, the Senate committees ought 
to be more pointed in their questioning. 
Beyond ascertaining on the record the area 
to be covered, Congress ought to examine 
the qualifications for economic and/or mili- 
tary assistance under the new plan. 

Will the administration be satisfied with 
the neutrality of some Near East nations 
as a sign of their determination to remain 
independent, or does it contemplate formal 
military agreements of the sort that could 
be interpreted as an attempt to buy allies? 
Is military assistance a prerequisite for eco- 
nomic assistance? What economic plans 
does the administration haye beyond imme- 
diate bilateral crash programs? Is it aiming 
at the sort of wider regional approach that 
might help to lift sights as well as living 
standards? 3 

The real Soviet threat obviously lies not so 
much In direct aggression as in subversion. 
Thus the military aspect of the administra- 
tion program has psychological importance, 
but the economic part has far more ultimate 
significance. It would be well to have this 
understood. Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Richards’ mission than to cast 
him as the advance man for a burlesque show 
in which the actual performance does not 
live up to the billing. 


Farmers Fight a Lonely One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith the following 


-since 1951. 
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editorial taken from the Pageland (S. 
C.) Journal, January 24, 1957: 
FARMERS FIGHT A LONELY ONE 


The peach, a crop that once seemed head- 
ed to the hights in South Carolina, then 
fell away during several bad-weather years, 
began its climb again in 1956 when more 
peaches were produced than in any year 
The crop sold better than any 
since 1946, for a total of $11.9 million. 

Other crops showed that they are to be 
reckoned with, including wheat, oats, barley, 
Tye, peanuts, and Crimson cloverseed, all of 
which were produced in all-time record 
quantities last year. 

Tobacco, cotton, and corn showed a down- 
ward trend in acreage, the first two under 
Government controls, and there will be 
further reductions this year as a result of 
efforts to keep production and demand in 
balance. 

The point of all this, it would seem to us 
is that agriculture in South Carolina is in a 
state of change. The farmer knows it, and 
he is apprehensive, for in times of change 
and unheaval a fellow can lose his jeans. 
Yet something must be done, because there 
are stronger forces than the’ Carolina can 
fight opposing his economic well-being, and 
dedicated to destroying the status quo. The 
opening of new land to basic southern crops, 
increased production by mechanical means, 
and shifting markets imperil his traditional 
way of farming. And in all of this he can 
expect no help whatever from the national 
administration. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has no more regard for the small south- 
ern farmer than he has for a rattlesnake. 
He is the big grain and hog farmer's Secre- 
tary, the man who sees that the big stay big 
and the small be hanged. South Carolina 
farmers will do well to look to themselves 
for the answer to their economic problems, 
and continue as they have started so well, as 
shown in the 1956 records, to adjust them- 
selves to the new picture and assure them- 
selves of at least survival. 


Chou En-lai as He Was Observed on TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent TV show presented Chou 
En-lai, Red Premier of China, and the 
Catholic Herald Citizen of January 5, 
1957, has an interesting editorial regard- 
ing that spectacle. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting the editorial 
at this point. 

Mr. Murrow PRESENTS 

Whatever else may be said for the ubiqul- 
tous Edward R. Murrow, his best enemies 
will agree he’s a man who knows news and 
isn't afraid to grapple with it. 

His slant may show a bit vulgarly, now 
and then, to his discredit not so much for 
the direction as the naive certitude of the 
slant. But the enthusiasm and drive which 
mark his news presentations would be lost 
without the childlike studiousness necessary 
to an appreciation of history. 

A sincere thank you, then, to Mr. Mur- 
row, for letting us sit in on his recently tele- 
cast interview with Chou En-lai, Red Premier 
of China. It was news, it was interesting, it 
was exciting. 

While most Americans may not have un- 
derstood a single, unblessed word Mr, Chou 


‘and problems of the day. 
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said, the interview spoke volumes. So agreed 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, and T. C. Tang, 
United Nations delegate of the Republic of 
China, commenting on the interview with 
Mr. Murrow in New York. Mr. Chou had been 
interviewed in Burma. 

As General Romulo and Mf. Tang said, the 
Réd Premier's remarks showed that the Com- 
munist regime follows the Moscow line of 
Stalinist-Marxism without the slightest de- 
viation. All the old bitter lies and incite- 
ments to hatred were there. 

Again, as General Romulo pointed out, 
Mr. Chou’s nervous twitching and inability 
to let his eyes meet the camera except fleet- 
ingly, showed “the man is not his own mas- 
ter.” It’s good, somehow, to know one of 
the men at the head of a despotic regime 
which has tortured and killed and is tor- 
turing and killing thousands and millions 
is not his own master. 

Because the camera doesn't lie, and be- 
cause of the intimacy which television al- 
lows, Mr. Murrow’s interview gave us a 
firsthand closeup of the very soul (even the 
devil has @ soul) of communism. It was 
frightening—for Mr. Chou. 

. . . . . 

For the spectacle of the Prime Minister 
of Communist China hastily reciting his 
stock answers from a prepared script while 
Mao Tse-tung’s henchmen hovered close by, 
we are grateful. 

It showed, as few other things could, that 
communism at its core is rotten with fear 
and uncertainty and guilt. 

It is doubtful Mr. Murrow had in mind 
to discredit Mr. Chou. But Mr. Murrow, 
qua newsman, showed too that when he 
sticks to the role of newsman, the results 
are dramatic—and oftentimes important, 


Taxes and the Gravy Train 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN_-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
we are fortunate in my Ninth Congres- 
sional District in Indiana in having as 
the editor of one of our weekly papers a 
man of rare wit and humor as well as a 
faculty for penetrating analyses of issues 
He is Mr. 
Lowell R. Davis, editor and publisher of 
the Mitchell (Ind.) Tribune. 

In his issue of January 24, Mr. Davis 
tossed a few editorial barbs which I re- 
gard as extremely clever. I am sure my 
colleagues will appreciate Mr. Davis’ edi- ` 
torial and agree that he has jabbed his 
editorial pen into a vulnerable Americana 
far more effectively than most of us 
could do. I desire to insert his editorial 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TAXES AND THE GRAVY TRAIN 

The average American taxpayer is talking 
out of both sides of his mouth. Out of one 
side he’s saying, “Let’s cut taxes,” and out 
of the other side he’s saying, “The Govern- 
ment’s giving it away; let's get some of it.” 

We beg to point out that this is illogical, 
impossible, and just plain crazy. 

As long as people demand Government 
services, we're going to have to pay for them. 

Most everybody thinks the Government 
Ought to cut down spending on foreign aid, 
congressional tours, dams and highways in 
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distant parts, housing for low-income groups 
in' the District of Columbia, subsidies on 
Maine potatoes, and subsidies on Idaho 
potatoes. 

But have you ever heard anyone say the 
Government ought to send him a smaller 
social security check, that he’s going to re- 
turn his bonus, that he thinks the Post Office 
ought to charge 4 cents instead of 3 for @ 
stamp, that the Salt Creek Reservoir isn't 
strictly needed, and that his own daughter, 
marired to an Army sergeant, ought to pay 
her own way to his base in Japan? 

Now before you blow your stack on some 
of those ideas, allow us to labor our point a 
bit. Everyone of us is perfectly willing to 
let the gravy train steam on past the other 
guy's house, but how we howl if it doesn’t 
pull in at our switch. 

We all look around at the rest of our fellow 
Americans and we say “Everybody's a bit 
greedy but me and thee, and even thee's a 
little greedy.” 

* Are we agreed on the greedy? 

Next time you write to your Congressman 
about some pet project you'd like to see him 
promote, don’t tack on a postscript about 
how taxes ought to be cut. Button up one 
side of your lip or the other, or your Con- 
gressman may blow his stack too, 


The Mysterious Disappearance of an 
American Pilot in the Dominican Re- 
public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to me from Puerto 
Rico in connection with the disappear- 
ance and presumed murder of a young 
man named Gerald Murphy, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Murphy of 1445 
Manzana Way, Eugene, Oreg. Young 
Murphy was a pilot for the Dominican 
National Airlines when he disappeared 
last December 3. Early this month a 
Dominican named Octavio De La Maza 
was reported to have committed suicide 
while being detained for questioning in 
the case by Dominican authorities. De 
La Maza supposedly left behind a suicide 
note, taking responsibility for the death 
of Murphy. The case is still under in- 
tensive investigation by the State De- 
partment of the United States and a 
concurrent investigation is being under- 
taken by my office. I shall not consider 
the matter closed until there is made 
available a far more satisfactory expla- 
nation than I have seen to date. 

e VANGUARDIA REVOLUCIONARIA 

DOMINICANA, 
Comire DIRECTIVO, 
San Juan, P. R., January 21, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Representative for the State of Oregon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PORTER: We address 
you in connection with the murder of the 
American aviator, Gerald Lester Murphy 
(Jerry), which occurred in the Dominican 
Republic during December last, 

Vanguardia Revolucionaria Dominicana, a 
political party endeavoring to establish a 
democratic regime in the Dominican Repub- 


Government in the case. 
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lic, understands that the murder of Murphy 
is of a political origin and it may be pointed 
that it was carried out by members of and 
under instructions of the Dominican Goy- 
ernment. 

Only in a very rare occurrence in our un- 
fortunate country is a crime of this nature 
not tightly connected with politics. Murder 
is the favorite method of elimination in the 
Trujillo regime. No one doubts this, in or 
outside of the country. There are daily 
bloody deeds symbolizing the terror which 
has reigned in the Dominican Republic for 
over a quarter of acentury. Our countrymen 
live subject to the most brutal system of 
repression, crime, in all its aspects, being 
the typical exponent of the tyranny that the 
country now suffers. 

Rumors circulating in Santo Domingo, and 
which have reached us through our confi- 
dential channels of information, are to the 
effect that Murphy was murdered on orders 
from above due to his suspicion that Octavio 
Antonio de la Maza, a fellow pilot in the 
services of Compafiia Dominicana de Avia- 
cion, was in some way connected with the 
disappearance of Dr. Jesus de Galindez; a 
professor of Columbia University, whose dis- 
appearance occurred in March 1956 in New 
York. 

According to these rumors, Murphy asked 
De la Maza whether it was true that he had 
clandestinely transported Galindes from 
American territory to the Dominican Repub- 
lic. De la Maza denounced Murphy to the 
Trujillo authorities, and that was Murphy's 
death sentence, sentence which also reached 
De la Maza. When this crime became public 
news, De la Maza was suicidated in an effort 
to erase all possible clue that might lead to 
its clarification. 

The Dominican Government has an- 
nounced that De la Maza left a note ad- 
dressed to his wife before commiting suicide 
in which he confesses being the murder of 
Murphy, but this gesture of remorse is a 
vulgar scheme of the Dominican authorities 
to stem any investigation of the American 
It should be re- 
membered that De la Maza was the very same 
man who shot to death a brother of the as- 
sasin Felix W. Bernardino, in the Dominican 
Consulate in London, In the gloomy con- 
science of De la Maza, there was no place for 
remorse or pitty; he was a legitimate hench- 
man of Trujillism. Besides, something 
similar happened during the assassination 
of the Dominican exile Sergio Bencosme in 
New York in 1935, 

But the important aspect of this case, 
Representative is that Trujillo has proven 
once again that he is a man without any 
conscience or scruples. This new crime of 
the Trujillo regime clearly puts to light that 
the present Dominican Government is a very 
serious and tragic menace, not only in the 
life of the Dominicans, but also in the lives 
of citizens of other countries who might 
dare to interfere with Trujillo’s bloody tem- 
perament. We have one case in mind, also 
an American, Father Barnes, an evangelist 
who was killed in 1937, because he reported 
to his church in the States the Haitian Mas- 
sacre in Dominican territory. Father Barnes’ 
correspondence was intercepted, the rev- 
erend was killed, and that was that. The 
American Government did not even wink 
at this atrocious crime, 


What really is astounding, Representative, 
is the passivity with which the United States 
authorities accept these monstrous crimes. 
We are certain that if the Poles or the 
Chinese, for example, has imprisoned an 
American aviator, not killed him, the scandal 
would have been of,a major resonance; on 
the other hand, when Trujillo assassinates 
an American citizen as in the two cases men- 
tioned, the case does not seem to be of any 
importance, 

It is necessary, Representative Porter, that 
you promote the necessary investigations in 
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this new crine of Trujillo, if only for the 
most elemental sense of responsibility and 
justice. 

It is paradoxical, indeed, that the United 
States should back the Hungarians in their 
fight for liberty, while on the other hand the 
same United States, back Trujillo’s tyranny. 
It is unconceivable that the United States 
protects the Hungarian refugees while at the 
same time it makes things so difficult and 
cumbersome for democratic Dominican refu- 
gees when they must travel to your country, 
which is only at 5 hours distance by plane 
from the United States. This erroneous pol- 
icy is creating a deep resentment in Latin 
America, very especially in the Dominican 
people, which might unfavorably influence in 
the future the relations between both na- 
tions, which should, considering the short 
physical distance that separates them, en- 
joy with more equity the benefits of democ- 
racy. 

Vanguardia Revolucionaria Dominicana 
rejects violence and political crime as a norm 
of good goverment. It is for this reason that 
we energetically protest of the murdering 
of the United States pilot Murphy, and we 
dare to demand a more exacting and effi- 
cient investigation of the disappearance of 
Dr. Galindez, whose disappearance seems to 
be connected with the murdering of your 
countryman, who, like yourself, originates 
from the State of Oregon, as reports from 
press information sources indicate. 

Very respectfully yours, Representa- 
tive PORTER. 
Dr. MIGUEL A. PARDO, 
Chairman, 
Horacio ORNES, 
Executive Secretary. 


Is Our Foreign Policy for the Middle East 
Realistic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House of Representatives will begin 
debate on the so-called Eisenhower Mid- 
dle East resolution. Before the- debate 
begins, I wish to call attention to an 
enlightening news report entitled “Fac- 
ing Blunt Facts in Foreign Aid,” by Max 
W. Thornburg, which was printed in the 
Reader’s Digest of November 1952. 
Many important events have taken place 
in the Middle East since 1952 but the 
fundamental situations and conditions 
described by Mr. Thornburg are much 
the same today as they were when this 
article was written. 

For 16 years, except for 3 years when 
he served as petroleum adviser to the 
Department of State, he has lived in the 
Moslem world. He represented great oil 
interests, negotiated their agreements 
with the Arab rulers and stayed on the 
scene to insure that the pacts were car- 
ried out to the satisfaction of both sides. 
He also served as adviser to the Shah of 
Iran. 

I should like to read to you some ex- 
cerpts from the article by this noted 
authority wherein he tells what can and 
cannot be done in repressed and crucial 
Middle East countries: 
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You do not have to know 1 word of the 
language of any of the 20 or so countries of 
the Middle East to get some understanding 
of the conditions of life of 100 million people 
and the way the people react to those condi- 
tions, 

As soon as you stop In the midst of the 
cluster of mud huts of the typical small vil- 
lage the 10 or 16 families will form a silent 
ring around your car. As you look into their 
blank faces you can feel a potential hostility. 

But if you give them 1 smile instantly it 
will be reflected in every face in the group, 
and 2 minutes lates you will be pushed inside 
the head man’s hut, with tea and thin wheat 
bread offered by a dozen hands. 

One such experience will tell you much. 

Or, again, if you go to one of their villages 
when the crops are ripe, and find every man, 
Woman, and child down with malaria, so they 
cannot harvest the crop, even the small share 
of it they would have been permitted to 
keep; or another village where they are all 
stricken with typhoid and unable to work; 
or one in which eyery child has his eyes 
matted closed with trachoma—half of them 
blind in 1 eye by the time they are 10 years 
old—then you will begin to understand. 

If you go into the highland regions, say in 
Azerbaijan or Kurdistan or eastern Anatolia 
when the snow is knee deep, and see 4- and 
5-year-old children naked except for thin 
and ragged cotton shirts over their shoulders, 
following their mothers groping through the 
snow to find dried cow dung for fuel—not to 
heat their stone huts, for that isn't to be 
thought of, but to cook a few pieces of coarse 
bread. * * * 

Imagine yourself in the same conditions, 
and ask yourself what kind of ideas you 
would have about your Government, or about 
anyone else you thought was responsible. 
You can be pretty sure that these people are 
thinking just what you would be. 

Poverty, disease, and starvation are physi- 
cal things. Maybe we can imagine how we 
would react if we were exposed to them. But 
when we come to those other scourges of a 
backward people—ignorance and supersti- 
tion—it is more difficult for us to imagine 
how we would behave. Still, this is the most 
important thing for us to understand. 

Once, in the back country, I pulled up near 
& scraggly apple tree, into the forks of which 
had been wedged many small stones. I asked 
my driver, a smart young man, “Makhmud, 
why do people put those stones in that 
tree?" 

“Sahib,” he replied, “they put the stones 
in the tree to make it bear fruit; but’”— 
went on with a deprecating smile—‘these 
people are very ignorant. Anyone with good 
sense knows that one stone, put in the right 
place, would do the same 

There are millions of Makhmuds in the 
Middle East, and they are not yet interested 
in listening to our retired college professors 
tell them about the phosphate deficiency in 
their soil. Our first work must come closer 
to their daily lives. 

I had dinner recently with a wise and dis- 
tinguished man at his home in Amman, the 
capital of ‘Transjordan. All evening we 
discussed various Middie East problems. As 
our conversation neared its end, he summed 
up his view. 

“Your American principles of democracy,” 
he said, “furnish the best guide the world 
has ever had for the objectives of a freedom- 
seeking people. But may Allah preserve us 
from those Americans who try to tell us how 
to achieve those objectives within our own 
country.” 

May Allah preserve us Americans from 
them also—until we have made up our minds 
what it is we are trying to accomplish in the 
Middle East and find out how to go about it, 

The Middle Eastern countries have three 
Common qualities of particular importance, 
All of them have been under the domination 
of some foreign power; all have been op- 
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pressed by governments of thelr own which 
were corrupt and indifferent to the people's 
welfare; all of them are backward. 

But there is a fourth common factor more 
portentous than all of these together. This 
is the widespread revulsion among these 100 
million people against their condition—a re- 
bellion against oppression, whether foreign 
or internal, and against poverty. All over 
the Middle East people have been awaken- 
ing to the belief that they don’t have to be 
this way any longer. We have told them 
that, the United Nations has told them that, 
and the Communists have told them that. 
They haven’t yet learned what they can do 
about it, but they have determined to break 
with the past. 

During the past year or so crises in the 
Middle East have been making the headlines: 
The Iranians forcing the British Bank out 
of their country, and the suicidal nationali- 
zation of their oil industry; the refusal of 
several Middle East countries to accept well- 
intended offers of loans; the refusal of Egypt 
to Join NATO; the rebellion against having 
British troops in Suez; the dispute over the 
Sudan; the assassination of a king and of 
half a dozen prime ministers; student riots; 
the recent abdication of another king. 

Unfortunately, these crisis have been 
treated on our official levels as unrelated 
episodes. They are not unrelated episodes. 
They are all manifestations of the common 
wave of rebellion which is sweeping over the 
entire Middle East. 

This is a reaction. A reaction is essentially 
against something. It is essentially psycho- 
logical and emotional. It is unreasoning. 

Now, with these things in mind, let's go 
back to the question of an American policy. 

Since the initial source of trouble is an 
emotional one, characterized by unreason, 
our first objective must be to bring about a 
change in the psychological climate, in order 
that distrust may begin to give away to confi- 
dence, that despair may be replaced by hope. 

We cannot buy such a psychological change 
by going in with $100 million and building 
vast hydroelectric dams—like the one I vis- 
ited a short time ago in Kurdistan, Such 
projects when completed are likely only to 
make the rich richer, to subsidize the very 
groups those countries are trying to get rid 
of. What does a hydroelectric project mean 
in the dally life of a peasant? 

On the other hand, a village which has just 
been sprayed with DDT to rid it of malaria 
and lice, and which knows another village 
has just had its water supply improyed to 
eliminate typhoid, another a dirt road built 
over the hill so its surplus crop can be taken 
out to a market, another supplied with simple 
agricultural implements, another visited 
every 2 weeks by a nurse to treat the sick— 
and knows that other similar things are tak- 
ing place throughout the country—that 
village can be persuaded that from now on 
things are going to get better. 

These first things must all be small; and 
their cost can be relatively modest. The 
psychological change comes the moment 
these people discover, through tangible evi- 
dence in their daily lives, that someone is 
not only thinking about their welfare, but ls 
doing something about it. This change can 
come in a single day. 

Can we put such a program of action into 
effect? I think we can. Judging by actual 
accomplishments which I have watched in 
various of these countries, I think our first 
objective can be reached by the end of 1953. 

But we must find a vast multiplier which 
can be applied to the village technique, so 
that word of our efforts will reach the daily 
lives of millions of people and persuade them 
that a change for the better has begun, 

We can find such a multiplier. We must 
execute our program through institutions, of 
types which have the capacity to reach peo- 
ple in their villages. A Ministry of Health is 
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such an institution, or a Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, or of Education, or of Public Works. 

The Development Bank created in Turkey 
by the World Bank, financed largely by the 
Turks, touches the daily lives of hundreds 
of thousands of Turks. Perhaps a similar 
bank could be created for the rest of the 
Middle East, and financed by the surplus oil 
revenues of the countries which are now re- 
ceiving more money than they need or know 
what to do with. 

The 7-year plan, which Iran spent 3 years 
organizing in preparation for the oil royal- 
ties which Iran never got, was such an insti- 
tution. So are some of the other develop- 
ment plans which other Middle East coun- 
tries have been trying to organize. The 
World Health Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations are other examples. Many -more 
could be devised to Supplement normal 
agencies. 

But any such institutions must be sup- 
ported by the governments concerned, or 
they cannot operate successfully. At present, 
with the exception of Turkey and Iraq, there 
is not a single government in the entire 
Middle East that has given evidence that it 
really wants to do these things for its own 
people. 

This leads us to the conclusion that wide- 
spread political reform throughout the Mid- 
die East is an essential prerequisite to the 
success of any such program as we are talk- 
ing about. 

But what can we do about this? 

Much. In every one of these countries 
there is a growing group of responsible and 
public-minded men who want just such 
things in their countries as we are talking 
about. Surely when we do bring aid it could 
be of the kind that supports the reform ef- 
forts of these groups, instead of merely sub- 
sidizing the corrupt oligarchies which sup- 
press them. 

But what happens when such political re- 
forms are mentioned in Washington? The 
answer is “No,” with a selfrighteous ex- 
planation that this would constitute political 
intervention, which does violence to a tra- 
ditional principle of American foreign policy. 

Well, I suggest that the time has come for 
this principle to be reexamined as to its 
validity in the world as it is today. Why 
our statesmen should deliberately evade an 
opportunity to exercise their statesmanship— 
because of some legendary principle—but re- 
main willing to send young Americans into 
war when conditions inevitably deteriorate 
to the next stage, is quite beyond my under- 
standing. 

The Middle East is moving rapidly, and so 
are we, and each week new problems will 
arise for our appraisal. I have tried to give 
& pattern for thinking about these problems, 
which boils down to this: 

The Middle East people are now in violent 
reaction against three chief things, foreign 
domination, oppression by their own corrupt 
governments, and their own miserable con- 
ditions of life, This reaction is psychological 
and unreasoning. If we wish to stop the 
disintegration of the Middle East, in order 
that it may not slide into the Communist 
orbit or for other reasons, we must give a 
very large part of these 100 million people 
tangible evidence of our intention to relieve 
cart hardships—political, economic, and so- 


Therefore our first objective should be to 
bring about a change in psychological cli- 
mate—say by the end of 1963. We can do 
this if we apply our resources h in- 
stitutions which are capable of touching the 
daily lives of millions of people. 

To accomplish this will necessitate po- 
litical reforms. This will require that we 
modify our traditional principle of nonin- 
tervention. 


Thus Mr. Thornburg ends his news 
article. May I reemphasize a few of the 
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points he stresses by repeating a few of 
his sentences relating to an American 
policy. He says: 

Since the initial source of trouble is an 
emotional one, characterized by unreason, 
our first objective must be to bring about 
a change in the psychological climate, in 
order that distrust may begin to give way 
to confidence, that despair may be replaced 
by hope. 

We cannot buy such a psychological 
change by going in with $100 million and 
building vast hydroelectric dams. Such 
projects when completed are likely only to 
make the rich richer, to subsidize the very 
groups those countries are trying to get 
rid of. 

On the other hand, a village which has 
just been sprayed with DDT to rid it of 
malaria and lice, and which knows another 
village has just had its water supply im- 
proved to eliminate typhoid, another a dirt 
road built over the hill so its surplus crop 
can be taken out to a market, another sup- 
plied with simple agricultural implements, 
another visited every 2 weeks by a nurse 
to treat the sick—and knows that other sim- 
ilar things are taking place throughout the 
country—that village can be persuaded that 
from now on things are going to get better. 

With the exception of Turkey and Iraq 
there is not a single government in the 
entire Middle East that has given evidence 
that it really wants to do these things for 
its own people. 

The Middle East people are now in vio- 
lent reaction against three chief things, 
(1) foreign domination, (2) oppression by 
their own corrupt governments, and (3) their 
own miserable conditions of life. 


We come now to the question, How 
will the Eisenhower Middle East resolu- 
tion solve the many problems in this 
area of the world? 

First. We are asked to give our prior 
approval to the President to send our 
Armed Forces into the Middle East at 
any time he thinks necessary. 

Second. We are asked to give our ap- 
proval to a vast spending program—$200 
million to be spent during this fiscal year 
without knowing how the money will be 
used, and untold additional millions of 
dollars for future years. 

Who will receive this money? I fear 
that most if not all of it will go to the 
local governments which are corrupt and 
indifferent to their people’s welfare and 
to the privileged few who are already re- 
ceiving very large sums of money from 
oil revenues. We are told that unless we 
grant all the authority asked for in this 
resolution the Communists will take over 
the Middle East. I am as strongly op- 
posed to communism and all of its nefar- 
ious, wicked, immoral practices and 
policies, as any Member of the House of 
Representatives, but before I vote for 
this resolution I must be convinced that 
what we are asked to do here will have 
the desired effect of stopping commu- 
nism in the Middle East. Communism 
thrives on oppression, poverty and 
ignorance. Unless the living conditions 
of the masses of backyard, poverty- 
stricken, superstitious people of the Mid- 
dle East is improved they will be a fertile 
field for communism. What assurance 
do we have that the soldiers we may send 
to the Middle East or the authorization 
for millions of dollars of our taxpayers’ 
money will have any appreciable effect 
in breaking down the feudal system in 
the area? How will our Soldiers and our 
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money be used? Will they be used for 
the benefit of the existing corrupt gov- 
ernments, protecting and enriching those 
already powerful and wealthy who for 
centuries have oppressed the masses of 
the people, or will they be used to help 
bring food to hungry people, medicine 
and medical care to the sick and diseased, 
education and enlightenment to the 
ignorant and superstitious, and systems 
of government for the benefit of the 
governed? These are questions that 
must be answered satisfactorily to me be- 
fore I can support the pending resolu- 
tion, 


The World Alcoholic Capital Is 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I now wish to call the at- 
tention of this great lawmaking body to 
a news article that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 25, 1957, issue of the Evening Star 
of Washington, D. C. This news item 
contains a quotation from Rev. How- 
ard J. Clinebell, Jr., of Great Neck, N. Y., 
recently made before the Methodist 
Board of Temperance to the effect that 
our own Capital City has achieved title to 
being the alcoholic capital of the world. 
Reverend Clinebell’s statement also spec- 
ifies that Washington has 49,450 alco- 
holies, averaging 7.8 percent of every 
100,000 adults, compared to the national 
rate of 4,390 out of every 100,000 adults. 
This, in my opinion, is something of 
which we should be ashamed and I, for 
one, do very much regret this condition. 
I feel that I have been about as happy 
as anybody in Washington since I came 
here more than 2 years ago and yet I 
have not had anything stronger than 
ginger ale during that period of time. 
And I hasten to add that if I continue 
to stay here until I am ready for the un- 
dertaker, which is not likely, I will still 
have nothing stronger than ginger ale 
during the remainder of my service on 
Capitol Hill. Mr. Speaker, I hope all the 
Members of this body will read this ar- 
ticle and also the proposed legislative 
program of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, with all of which I am in 
complete harmony, and therefore, I now 
copy. the article in full below for the 
consideration of all those willing to read 
it: 

MINISTER LABELS DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

WorLD ALCOHOLIC CAPITAL 

A Methodist minister declared last night 
that Washington's nearly 50,000 alcoholics 
give the city a clear title to the alcoholic 
capital of the world. - . 

The Rev. Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., of Grea 
Neck, N. Y., told the annual dinner meeting 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance in the 
Dodge Hotel that Washington’s 49,450 alco- 
holics, averaging 7.8 percent of every 100,000 
adults, is way ahead of the national rate of 
4,390 for every 100,000 adults. 


January 28 


Dr. Clinebell told the ga that of 
the 12 countries whose rates of alcoholism 
have been estimated with some atcuracy, the 
United States is so far out in front she has 
lapped the field. Since our country leads the 
world in alcoholism and Washington leads 
the country, it seems to me that the city 
has a clear claim to the title of alcoholic 
capital of the world. 

CITATIONS PRESENTED 


Dr, Clinebell and Dr. Everett Tilson, pro- 
fessor in the School of Religion, Vanderbilt 
University, were given citations at the din- 
ner for their scholarly research and creative 
service in the temperance fleld. Both are 
the authors of books on this subject. 

The citations were presented to them by 
Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord, of Bos- 
ton, president of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance. 

Earlier the board members passed three 
resolutions urging Congress to enact laws 
restricting alcoholic beyerage sales and ad- 
vertising. They were: 

1. To approve legislation prohibiting the 
serving of liquor aboard commercial air- 
liners. 

2. To investigate the sale of liquor on 
military bases as a public service to “parents 
of servicemen and in the light of existing 
laws which prohibit the sale of beer, wine, 
or any intoxicating liquor on any military 
installation.” 

3. To enact legislation protecting “the 
American home against continued invasion 
by liquor advertisers through newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television, and other medi- 
ums to indoctrinate the Nation's children and 
youth in the use of a product which they 
cannot legally purchase.” 

Another resolution urged Methodist 
churches to work with other groups at the 
State level for legislation tightening the 
enforcement of laws prohibiting the sale 
of alcoholic beverages to minors. The state- 
ment also asked that compulsory chemical 
tests as evidence in courts against drinking 
drivers be legalized. 

Bishop Lord also told the board meeting 
that labor organizations are making effective 
contribution to the educational program of 
preventing alcoholism. He cited a letter from 
the Labor Research Council, Bridgeport, 
Conn., asserting “the acute impact of alco- 
holism in industry has now focused the at- 
tention of labor upon this perplexing prob- 
lem" as an instance of this program. 

The 3-day meeting of the board, held in 
the Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., was scheduled to end today. 


Memorandum Concerning the Czech-Com- 
munist Military Intervention in Slo- 
vakia, Presented to the United Nations 
General Assembly by the Slovak League 
of America and the Slovak National 
Council Abroad, at Middletown, Pa., 
December 22, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA à 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following mem- 
orandum: 
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I. UNDEMOCRATIC CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

For the Slovak nation, Czechoslovakia 
represents an undemocratic state in a dou- 
ble aspect: both the Communist regime there 
and also the state itself have been imposed 
upon the Slovaks by alien forces which are 
dedicated to their destruction as an ethnic 
entity. 

While from among the Soviet satellites, 


" Buch countries as Poland, Hungary, Romania, 


and Bulgaria are ethnically homogenous, 
Czechoslovakia is a political compound of 
two countries and two nations: Czechia and 
Slovakia. Even though they are neighbor- 
ing nations, they are different historically, 
culturally, linguistically, and psychologically. 
Less numerous than the Czechs (3.8 million 
Slovaks for 8.5 Czechs in 1956, according to 
Czech statistics), the Sloyaks adhere to their 
Own national traditions. After having been 
second-grade citizens in Czechoslovakia for 
21 years, the Slovaks separated from the 
Czechs in 1939 by proclaiming the independ- 
ence of their country. 

At the end of World War II, except for a 


- 8mall fraction of Benes collaborators, the Slo- 


’ 


vaks were definitely against the reestablish- 
Ment of the politicel union with the 
Czechs. Invoking the right of self-determi- 
nation, the Slovaks were determined to have 
their independence recognized even in the 
Changed international situation. Unfortu- 
nately, their voice was not heeded by the 
victorious United Nations at the end of the 
war. Even the Slovak Communists, a mi- 
nority group led by Gustav Husak, preferred 
& Slovakia controlled directly by Moscow 
during the Communist-inspired and engi- 
Neered uprising of Banska Bystrica in 1944 to 
a third Czechoslovak Republic, in which 
they clearly saw the menace of a prospective 
double supervision: from Moscow and from 

e. Husak and his group yielded only 
after Moscow had forced their hands, The 
Soviet Government did it by reaffirming its 
Own loyalty in regard to the stipulation of 
the Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty of Collabora- 
tion and Mutual Help, concluded by Benes 
&nd Stalin on December 12, 1943. So, the 
People’s Democratic Czechoslovakia, of 
Benes and Gottwald, was not the result of a 
free joining of the Slovak people, but, in fact, 
Was forced upon them by a series of agree- 
ments concluded in Moscow and London by 
the braintrust of Czech-exiled politicians un- 
der Benes backed by Stalin. The Czecho- 
Slovak Government itself was formed in Mós- 
cow and came to Slovakia in the trail of the 
Soviet army. 

After 1945, the Prague regime, ignoring the 
Slovaks completely, tried to keep the col- 
lapsing walls of the state together by a uni- 
fled constitutional, that is, external, roof, and 
Centralized police system, outlawing at the 
same time traditional Slovak political parties, 

In spite of this maneuvering of Prague, 
Slovakia followed her own road. In the elec- 
tions of May 26, 1946, when 56 percent of the 
entire voting population in Czech lands 
voted for Marxist parties (42 percent for the 
Communists and 14 percent for the Social 
Democrats), Slovakia expressed herself by a 
Majority of 68 percent against Marxism and 
far the program of national self-government. 

Angered by this deviation from Marxism 
and controlism, the Prague Government de= 
cided to crush Slovakia's resistance. The 
Czechs cultivated the cooperation in Wil- 
liam Siroky, an aggressive Communist from 
Slovakia, whom they appointed first as Vice 
Premier and then as Premier. This credited 
Tepresentative of the Slovak people in Prague, 
the best the Czechs could find to sell out 
Slovakia to the Czech Communists, is, how- 
ever, of Magyar origin, In the census of 1920, 
Tegistered as a Magyar, Siroky is most re- 
sponsible for the terror under which Slovakia 
has been governed until now. 

Between 1945 and 1947, under the pretext 
Of collaborating with Germany, the Prague 
regime put on trial and had thousands of 
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innocent Slovaks condemned simply to elimi- 
nate them from public life. 

At the end of 1947 more than 2,000 Slovak 
intellectuals were imprisoned for conspir- 
acy. Up to 1950, more than 40 groups of 
Slovak patriots were sentenced for alleged 
antigovernmental or antistate activities. 

In 1950, three Slovak Catholic bishops were 
imprisoned and put on trial. On January 15, 
1951, His Excellency Msgr. Jan Vojtassak, 
bishop of Spis, was sentenced to 24 years’ im- 
prisonment; His Excellency Msgr. Michael 
Buzalka, auxiliary bishop of Trnava, and 
His Excellency Msgr. Paul Gojdic, uniate 
bishop of Presov, to life imprisonment. 


But Prague, instigated by Siroky, also got- 


rid of well-known Slovak Communists. 
Viadimir Clementis, successor of Jan Masaryk 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs In Prague, 
was hanged on December 3, 1952. In the 
meantime the group of Gustay Husak, in- 
cluding his political friends Laco Novomesky, 
Ivan Horvath, Laco Holdos, Daniel Okaly, 
all of them Communists and holders of im- 
portant positions in the regional Govern- 
ment of Slovakia, had been jailed and con- 
victed of Titoism and Slovak separatism, in 
& spectacular trial, April 24, 1954, in Bratis- 
lava, to penalties extending from 8 to 30 
ears. 


Besides the terror and constant police su- 
pervision, under which Slovakia’s population 
suffered for years under the Czechs, with 
Premier Siroky’s approval, Prague has found 
other ways to weaken Slovakia and 
strengthen its own position. One of these 
was the resettlement of more than 320,000 
Slovaks, carried out under different degrees 
of pressure, in the former Sudeten-German 
sector of Bohemia, This transfer of Slovak 
population has much in common with de- 
portations of the Baltic population to Si- 
beria by the Soyiets. The main purpose of 
the Prague government is to cut people from 
their native roots and thus weaken the re- 
sistance wHich the compact mass of the 
Slovak population could exert against both 
communism and also Czech domination. 
Prague obyiously figures that the Slovak 
population, submerged thus by its new Czech 
environment, will finally lose its original 
Slovak character and become either entirely 
Czech, or at least proletarian. 

The total repudiation of democracy by the 
Czech Communist ruling class can be seen 
in the fact that Prague has created a system 
which permits direct control of Slovakia 
without any direct participation in it of the 
top native leaders, be they Communists or 
not, While Mr. Siroky, an international, 
represents Slovakia as Prime Minister in the 
central Government, the same Government 
put its strong man, Karel Bacilek, a Czech 
Communist of Stalinist type, former Min- 
ister of State Security, into the position of 
the first secretary of the Communist Party 
in Slovakia, bypassing thus the authority 
of the regional Parliament and Government 
for Slovakia. 

William Siroky, Karel Bacilek, and Presi- 
dent of the Republic Zapotocky form a tri- 
umyirate, composed of 2 Czechs and 1 Mag- 
yar, which is keeping the roof pitch of 
Czechoslovakia together. They always were 
and still are today adherents of the Stalinist 
line. What they fear most is any weakening 
of the Moscow influence in Czechoslovakia, 
because that would mean the end of their 
reign and the secession of Slovakia from 
Czech lands, 

If. CZECH MILITARY INTERVENTION IN SLOVAKIA 


De-Stalinization produced a new atmos- 
phere in central Europe. Hopes and aspira- 
tions for freedom increased considerably 
everywhere. Recent events in Poland ahd 
Hungary have greatly stirred up anti-Com- 
munist feeling in Slovakia. The first series 
of recent demonstrations took place on Oc- 
tober 25, 1956, in Bratislava, Levice, Lucenec, 
and Kosice, 
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While in Bratislava the police tolerated 
manifestations, preventing only the larger 
masses of people from joining them, in the 
other aforementioned cities, the demon- 
strators were dispersed by the local police. 

Gatherings of sympathy with Hungary 
were repeated in Bratislava, on Saturday, 
October 27, 1956. Posters carried on by 
demonstrators read like this: “We stand with 
new Hungary—Long live freedom—Out with 
the Gzechs—Go home, Russians—Freedom 
and independence for Slovakia—Down with 
Stalinism,” ete. At street junctions the 
demonstrators stopped walking and sang La 
Marseillaise and other patriotic songs. 

At the time events in Hungary were turn- 
ing into open rebellion, the demonstrations 
in Slovakia were getting stronger in their 
anti-Communist and anti-Prague character. 
Finally, the Czech-Communist Government 
of Prague decided to apply exceptionally 
strong measures in Slovakia. Certain news, 
scattered in the American press, hinted at 
what was going on there. 

The Washington Post, in its issue of Oc- 
tober 27, 1956, published a news item en- 
titled “Rumbling of Rebellion Heard From 
Slovakia.” The news datelined October 26 
from Warsaw said: “Dispatches reaching here 
today reported grave unrest in Slovakia.” 

The same newspaper carried in its issue 
of November 3, 1956, information under the 
headline “Buying Panic Reported in Czecho- 
slovakia.” The report, released by Associ- 
ated Press in Vienna on November 2, also 
contained the following statement: “The 
travelers (from Czechoslovakia) also con- 
firmed earlier reports that demonstrations 
had taken place in Slovakia in sympathy with 
the Hungarian revolution.” 

In its issue of November 7, 1956, the New 
York Times published a short column “Some 
Reservists Called by Prague” (Prague, Reut- 
ers, November 6). The essence of this re- 
port ran like this: “Czechoslovakia has re- 
called some categories of reservists belonging 
mainly to tank and transport units, usually 
well-informed sources said today. The 
source sald the reservists had ben selected at 
factories by roving army teams and told to 
report to their units immediately.” 

In his article “Czechs Warned Against Dis- 
order,” published on November 8, 1956, in 
the New York Times, Sidney Gruson, report- 
ing from Prague, commented on a speech of 
Premier. William Siroky, delivered before 
50,000 workers in the Old Town Square, 
Siroky reportedly said that “the enemy was 
trying to stir up the same kind of action 
in Czechoslovakia as had occurred in Hun- 
gary.” 

“Czech authorities,” continued Gruson in 
his article, “called the British and French 
military attachés posted here and suggested 
that they should not yisit Slovakia. The 
anger of the people, particularly in Slovakia, 
was such that an ugly, uncontrollable situ- 
aiton could arise if they visited there, the 
attachés were told.” 

Thus, Prague warned French and British 
military attachés not against the anger of 
the Slovak people, but rather against their 
going to visit a territory which they wanted 
to remain closed to foreign observers, 

More recently, John MacCormac’s report 
from Vienna in the New York Times, Novem- 
ber 20, 1956, stated: “Large sections of track 
have been destroyed along the right-of-way 
from Salgotarjan, south of the Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak border, and Losonc, north of 
it. * * * A rebel radio station in Salgo-, 
tarjan said that last Saturday and Sunday) 
heavy fighting took place near Eperjes. * * *. 
Report that Czechoslovaks were cooperating 
with the Soviet in suppressing the Hun- 
garian revolution were confirmed by the news 
yesterday that two battalions of Czech mo-| 
torized infantry without artillery had crossed 
the Danube to Komarom and were holding 
the bridgehead there.” 
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Now, we know that Losonc, Eperjes, and 
Komarom is the Magyar spelling for the 
Slovak cities of Lucenec, Presov, and Ko- 
marno, respectively. And since we know 
that the Slovaks sympathized with the Mag- 
yars in their attempt to throw off Soviet 
domination, then it was actually the 
Czechs—and not the Slovaks—who were co- 
operating with the Soviet in suppressing the 
Hungarian revolution. The term “Czecho- 
slovak” is not accurately and properly’ used 
in this instance by Mr. MacCormac, because 
the hard fact is that the Czechs, specifically 
the Czech Communists, backed by the Soviet 
Union, are in complete control of Czecho- 
slovakia, yictimizing the Slovaks. His ref- 
erence to the two battalions of motorized 
infantry as Ozech is quite correct, even 
though he probably was not aware of it, 
because 2 days later he wrote that the “4th 
Motorized Infantry Division is reported to 
be concentrating in the Slovak mountains 
to cooperate with the Soviet infantry divi- 
sions that are pushing north against Hun- 
garian rebel troops massed between the 
border and a line running through Vac, Hat- 
van, Gyongyes, and Miskolc.” 

Now, what is the meaning of these rather 
fragmentary news reports centering around 
Slovakia? 

It is definitely known that a state of emer- 
gency has been proclaimed in Slovakia. Un- 
der the pretext of protecting the Slovak- 
Hungarian frontier against Hungarian rebels, 
the Prague Government had sent some six 
divisions from Bohemia and Moravia inté 
Slovakia. Of course, the real purpose of 
this displacement is to place Slovakia’s pop- 
ulation under a tighter control and to pre- 
vent the Slovaks from continuing their dem- 
onstrations in their homeland against both 
Communist and Czech domination. In the 
garrisons of Slovakia officers of Slovak na- 
tionality, from lieutenant colonel up, were 
relieved of their duties and replaced with 
Czechs. 

Moreover, the government of Premier 
Siroky ordered that factory militia in main 
plants of Slovakia be replaced by Czech 
worker’s units. Hence the mobilization of 
Czech workers in Bohemia and Moravia. 


All of Slovakia is controlled by Czech units 
of the state security police. Former depu- 
ties and higher officials, as well as all po- 
litically unreliable persons of Slovak na- 
tionality, have been arrested and hundreds 
of persons were rushed to Moravian and 
Bohemian prisons. Even Gustav Hosak, for- 
mer Slovak Communist leader of nationalist 
trend, a potential Slovak Tito, was taken 
from a prison in Slovakia and transferred 
to a more secure jail in Czech lands. An- 
other Prague security measure called thou- 
sands of anti-Communists for special mili- 
tary service. 

In order to prevent information from leak- 
ing out about these moves in Slovakia, the 
police patrol on the Slovak-Hungarian and 
Slovak-Austrian border was tripled. Orders 
have been given to shoot all persons not 
in uniform moving in the frontier zone, 
The control of personal papers has been in- 
creased for travelers and crossing of the 
border on collective passports has been sus- 
pended. Diplomatic cars moving between 
Vienna and Bratislava are subject to 
thorough search and diplomats can leave 
the country only by a special permit; their 
personal luggage is also subject to search. 
As the headquarters of the Soviet Army op- 
erating in northwestern Hungary, Bratislava, 
capital of Slovakia, is under a double occu- 
pation: Czech and Russian, 


I. SLOVAKIA’S APPEAL TO THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


The above facts prove better than every- 
thing else that states can be sustained only 
by the forces which originally brought them 
into being. Renewed Czechoslovakia owes 
its existence to Soviet bayonets and can be 
sustained only by Communist arms. 
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The Czech military occupation of Slovakia 
has exploded the fiction of a brotherly 
Czechoslovak union in Central Europe. 
Czechoslovakia is nothing else but a feudal 
power, in which Moscow-bound Czechs are 
practicing genocide on the less numerous 
but more fervent anti-Communist Slovaks. 
In compensation for their loyalty to Moscow, 
the Czechs have been allowed, at least tem- 
porarily, to dominate Slovakia, a deal which 
permits them to exploit that Christian coun- 
try economically and politically. 

The Slovak nation, suffering in the Soviet 
orbit and within the framework of Czecho- 
slovakia by a double captivity, is looking 
through the fences of its prison at the West- 
ern World pleading for deliverance from this 
horrible situation, into which it had been 
forced at the end of the Second World War 
by the victorious powers. 

Having In mind the factual situation of 
Slovakia, as depicted above, as well as the 
fervent aspirations of the Slovak nation for 
independence, the Sloyak League of America 
and the Slovak National Council Abroad, 
take the liberty of respectfully requesting 
the General Assembly of the United Nations: 

1. To send a commission to Slovakia with 
the scope of investigating the whole situa- 
tion there since 1945; 

2. Not to recognize the credentials of the 
representatives of the Czecho-Communist 
government in Prague as authorizing him to 
speak on behalf of the Slovak nation; 

8. To vote a resolution requesting the 
Prague government to withdraw Czech mili- 
tary and police units from Slovakia; and 

4. To vote a resolution establishing free 
elections and granting the right of self- 
determination to Slovakia. 

For the Slovak League of America: 

Pour A. HROBAK, 
President. 
For the Slovak National Council Abroad: 
i Jozer C. HRONSKY, 
President. 
Dr. Jozer Pauco, 
Secretary General. 
Dr. Jozer A. MIKUS, 
Chairman of the Foreign Afairs 
Committee. 
MIDDLETOWN, PA., December 22, 1956. 


What Can Be Done Against the Increasing 
Hazard of Radiation? — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we mor- 
tals today have the power to blow our- 
selves up, either by design or negligence. 
The result is the same. We also have 
the power to wipe out the human race 
in a more lengthy and more horrible 
process—radiation. 

In the near future Senator NEUBERGER 
and I shall introduce a bill in Congress 
dealing with the public-health aspects 
of the radiation danger. 

The following is an article from Mc- 
Call’s for January 1957, written by Pare 
Lorentz, whose qualifications are briefly 
sketched in the headnote: 

THE FIGHT ror SURVIVAL 
(By Pare Lorentz) 

(Pare Lorentz by profession is # critic and 
moviemaker. Some years ago he wrote and 
directed several outstanding documentary 
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films, including The Plow That Broke the 
Plains, The River, and The Fight for Life. 
After 5 years of service in the Second World 
War, Mr. Lorentz began a quest for infor- 
mation about the meaning of the atomic age. 

(He had the aid and encouragement of 
some of the scientists most responsible for 
the development of the atomic bomb, and he 
worked with the Emergency Committee of 
Atomic Scientists, of which Prof. Albert 
Einstein was president. 

(Mr. Lorentz was an accredited correspond- 
ent to the first International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, held in 
Geneva in August 1955.) 

It is no secret today that a hydrogen war, 
no matter who starts it or who is attacked, 
will mean the destruction of most of the 
human race. One of our own high-ranking 
generals has stated publicly that.a hydrogen 
attack by our forces might take the lives of 
three or four hundred million people—enemy 
or ally—depending on the direction of the 
winds. $ 

What is not so well known, but what could 
be equally disastrous, is a possible slow de- 
generation of the human race caused by 
radioactive poisons released during times of 

ce. 

To state the problem as simply as possible: 
We have by atomic experiments released a 
kind of ray that can penetrate human tissue 
at high energy and produce chemical and 
biological changes in that tissue. Already we 
have introduced to our planet gigantic quan- 
tities of radioactive elements which are capa- 
ble of changing, damaging, or killing living 
cells. It is not a question of whether we 
have polluted the earth; it is a question of 
how much we have polluted it. 

Here is a substance you can neither see, 
feel, hear, taste, nor smell. You may be 

to it unwittingly; you may inhale 
it, or absorb it by drinking polluted water or 
by eating contaminated food. You may not 
feel any immediate ill effects, yet some mate- 
rials remain radioactive for years in the body, 
operating as so many infinitesimal but dan- 
gerous X-ray machines. 

Of course, the fact that penetrating rays 
can damage human ceils has been known for 
over 50 years. Professor Roentgen discovered 
X-rays and investigated their characteristics 
in the latter part of 1895, and even at that 
time he felt it was n to use heavy 
metals to confine these rays. Within a year, 
a scientist building X-ray tubes reported he 
had developed a skin disease on his hands, 
and in a very short time men working with 
these new rays noted injuries to technicians 
and to laboratory animals. As early as 1906 
it was agreed that most of the organs of the 
body could be altered by the X-rays. 

The Curies and Bémont extracted radium 
from pitchblende in their laboratory before 
the start of this century, and the ray-emit- 
ting nature of this material soon was com- 
mon knowledge. 

But for 50 years the total amount of ra- 
dium scattered over the world amounted to 
about 2 pounds. 

Today we are dealing with tons upon tons 
of radioactive material; some of it even more 
energetic than X-rays, resulting from bomb 
explosions, from chemical processing plants 
and from atomic nuclear reactor installa- 
tions. 

There is a great area of disagreement 
among scientists as to what amount of radi- 
ation is dangerous and what is permissible. 
But some things all knowledgeable men agree 
upon: 

1. No amount of manmade radiation, ex- 
ternal or internal, is good for healthy, living 
things. Any amount of exposure does some 
harm, however slight. 

Exactly to what extent radiation exposure 
shortens life is a matter of dispute, although 
several scientists maintain that it can be 
computed mathematically that A amount of 
exposure leads to B days off your life. Every- 
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one agress, however, that exposure lessens 
your time on earth, and that every new ex- 
posure adds to the effect of all previous €x- 
posures during your lifetime. To date there 
is no serum, no vaccine, no pill, no treat- 
ment you can take to reverse this process. 
As to what happens to those who have been 
Tadiated, Dr. Herman J. Muller of Indiana, 
Nobel Prize winner in 1946 for his work on 
radiation, describes it this way: “No one 
particular allment is induced; they are sim- 
ply miade a trifle more susceptible to all 
causes Of death, much as if they had been 
aged by a few days.” 

2. Radiation is cumulative and irreversi- 
ble. 

To put it very unscientifically, you have 
Just so much rediation tolerance, and every 
time you are subjected to X-rays or any 
other kind of man-made radiation, you have 
drawn against your total allowance, Some 
people have more tolerance than others, but, 
ideally, the quanity of total body-radiation 
to which a human being is exposed during 
his lifetime should not be greater than that 
to which he is subjected from the sun, stars, 
and planets and radiation arising from the 
minerals in the earth's surface. 

3. There is no such thing as a peaceful 
use of atomic energy, if by “peaceful” you 
mean “harmless.” 

Even the byproducts of a peaceful nu- 
clear reactor could be used in one form or 
another for military purposes. Radiations 
inside atomic plants are dangerous. Air es- 
caping from the plants can become contam- 
inated. If water is used to shield or to cool 
the plant, it can become contaminated. The 
waste materials—the byproducts of nuclear 
fission—are radioactive, some materials re- 
maining highly dangerous for centuries. 

4. The more people exposed to radiation, 
the more damage to generations yet unborn. 

While there is considerable disagreement 
among scientists as to just what constitutes 
a gene, they all agree it is that part of the 
cell which controls the entire physiological 
and psychological characteristics of a human 
being—the color of eyes and hair, the heart, 
the lungs, liver and brain—and which passes 
on from generation to generation the in- 
herited character. 

The report of the Genetics Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences was unan- 
imous and blunt: “Any radiation is geneti- 
cally undesirable, since any radiation induces 
harmful mutations [changes].” 

This complex chemical compound known 
as a gene cannot repair itself, and to date 
we know of no way of repairing it. 

The injured gene will handicap some de- 
scendant, even though it may skip many 
generations before it does so. It may cause 
physical and mental handicaps to a whole 
line, and it will keep trying until at last 
it kills off the line. 3 

Thus, the geneticists say cold-bloodedly, 
from the standpoint of the human race it 
- would be better to have a few thousand 
humans severely radiated than to have whole 
Populations subjected to minor radiations. 

If, as medical evidence overwhelmingly 
shows, Man-made radiation is not good for 
healthy human beings, the logical questions 
are: Where and how might you be exposed? 
What can you do to protect yourself and 
your family? r 

You could be exposed through: 

1. Ordinary medical X-rays. 

2. Eating food, drinking water or milk or 
breathing air that has been contaminated 
by fallout from the explosion of atomic 
Weapons tested by the United States, Eng- 
apg and Russia. 

. Food or water contaminated by radio- 
UNS wastes from an atomic installation, 

4. Working with radioactive materials in 
industrial or scientific establishments. 

It is impossible to conceive of modern 
Medicine being practiced without the aid of 
X-ray technology. Yet, because the inju- 
rious effects of exposure often are not ap- 
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parent for years, and because the use of 
X-ray equipment has become so routine, 
many people undergo needless exposure. 
Children transferred from one school to an- 
other have had unnecessary repeat physical 
examinations; patients who have moved or 
changed doctors or hospitals often are not 
given their records or any accounting of the 
past exposures. 

It might be a chore, but any sensible 
householder should not find it too, difficult 
to follow the recommendations of a report 
from the National Academy of Sciences, en- 
couraging us to keep for every individual 
a complete history of his total exposure to 
X-rays and to all other gamma radiation, 
This same report urges that doctors them- 
selves initiate a vigorous movement to re- 
duce the radiation exposure from X-rays to 
the lowest limit consistent with medical 
necessity, and in particular that they take 
steps to assure that proper safeguards al- 
ways be taken to minimize the radiation dose 
to the reproductive cells. 

For years, many groups of scientists in 
many parts of the world have issued appeals 
for a cessation of atomic explosions, on the 
grounds that the fallout of radioactive ma- 
terlals gradually is poisoning the earth. Be- 
cause of the cloud of secrecy surrounding the 
military facts of atomic energy and because 
some of these scientific groups are politically 
suspect, many of these appeals have been re- 
ported in the daily press as political rather 
than scientifi¢ discussions. 

A careful study of the official reports of 
our own aufhorities, however, should con- 
vince anyone that sooner or later the atomic 


powers will have to stop releasing poisonous - 


materials in the atmosphere. If they do not 
stop, and stop completely, they will have 
achieved mutual annihilation just as surely 
as though they had engaged in actual, all- 
out hydrogen warfare. 

The testing of atomic and nuclear weapons 
is placing in soil, water, and air, the world 
over, radioisotopes not formerly present, 
though at extremely low levels. The natural 
content of foods now consumed by animals 
and man is not the same as in the preatomic 
age. Though extremely small, the increment 
is measurable, and inescapable. So states 
the agriculture report of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

To this reporter, the ugliest fact in our 
own official reports is the possible universal 
damage to children that already may be 
taking place because of radioactive fallout. 

One the most dangerous materials created 
when a hydrogen bomb explodes is called 
Strontium 90, The preatomic dictionary de- 
scribes strontium as a yellowish metallic 
element, similar to calcium. The scientists 
call it a bone-seeker—when it gets into the 
body it goes to bone. 

Once lodged in bone, its radiations can de- 
stroy the blood-producing marrow, causing 
leukemia or, in time, induce cancer of the 
bone. - 

Since this element remains radioactive for 
years, it can after lodging in the bone present 
a hazard during most of the lifetime of the 
host. 

Strontium, released in bomb tests to the 
winds of the earth, is absorbed by plants 
which are eaten by animals, and thus passes 
into milk and food supplies. It is not a 
question that this might happen; it has 
happened. 

What is more, even if all bomb tests were 
stopped tomorrow, it is estimated that the 
main part of the poisonous materials that 
already have been released into the upper 
atmosphere will not have fallen on us until 
1970, and there will be a continuation of this 
noxious rain leng after that. 

Last May 2, Dr. W. F. Libby, Commissioner, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
presented to the National Academy of Scien- 
ces what is probably the most authoritative 
public report to date on radioactive stron- 
tium fall-out, 
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Samples of radioactive strontium, Dr, Lib- 
by, said were detected in the snow at Admiral 
Byrd Bay in the Antartic; in the water of the 
Danube, the Mississippi, the Seine, and the 
Moselle Rivers; in alfalfa in the flelds of Wis- 
consin and Iowa; and in soil in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Dr. Libby concluded his report by obsery- 
ing that the average content of radioactive 
strontium is increasing in milk supplies all 
over the world, and therefore more and more 
human beings are putting more and more 
radioactive strontium into their bodies. 

Since growing children concentrate cal- 
cium, they are likely to absorb more of this 
dangerous relative of calcium into their 
bones than adults. And any material incor- 
ported into their bodies during childhood 
will have a longer time to act. 

This grim situation is a fact. If any dis- 
agreements arise about it, they are over the 
degree of our danger. How much of this stuff 
already has been absorbed by plants, ingested 
by animals and given to human beings to 
food and milk? How much have we inhaled? 
There is no question that the process is tak- 
ing place all over the world and that it will 
continue to take place for many years. 

The Sclentific Committee of the United 
Nations hopes, with enough money and sci- 
entists, to establish a world-wide watch sys- 
tem of measuring and reporting on just how 
‘much and where and when poisonous mate- 
rial is being deposited on the earth. 
can only hope that the major powers will 
interested enough in their own people's 
health to grant this aid. 

There is no evidence that any appreciable 
contamination has. emanated from any 
United States Government nuclear installa- 
tions or chemical processing plants. 

But the radioactive by-products of atomio 
plants are some else again, 

In the short time of the Atomic Age we 
have already, in our country alone, accumu- 
lated vast quantities of highly radioactive 
materials of tremendous longevity. Some of 
these, now stored in the ground, will be dan- 
gerous long after the containers have disin- 
tegrated. 

There is no evidence that any country has 
been putting these long-lived wastes in the 
sea. But we ourselves for years have been 
dumping so-called low-level wastes into the 
oceans, 

Along the Atlantic coast, the United States 
Army disposes of waste from several instal- 
lations as part of their waste or out-dated 
ammunition disposal program. The Coast 
Guard also disposes of packaged waste. On 
the Pacific coast, the Navy disposes of pack- 
aged trash and waste from its own and from 
Atomic Energy Commission installations. 

In addition, smaller quantities of waste are 
dumped into the sea by private contractors. 
No one to date has checked to see just what 
might be happening to marine life in these ' 
areas, although it is agreed that there are 
no unsafe concentrations in any part of the 
oceans as yet. 

Here again is the question of degree of 
hazard. The oceans are more radioactive 
than they were before the atomic age. 
Plankton and algae feed on and concentrate 
radioactive materials to a very high degree, 
and fish feed on algae and plankton. All of 
this is going on, of course, in that very ocean 
water which many scientists regard as a great 
storehouse of food and water for the future, 
In fact, there are at least two installations 
right now in the Middle East distilling fresh 
water from the sea. We have begun to pol- 
lute this great reservoir, it seems, even before 
we have learned how to tap it. 

Mining and smelting, and refining of vola- 
tile chemicals and biologicals always have 
been somewhat hazardous occupations in the 
past. While there is no evidence to indicate 
anything but a good record on the part of our 
government and of industry in the protection 
of atomic workers, there is a very special and 
terrifying problem connected with the atomic 
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accidents that are bound to occur. There is 
no reason to suspect that the accident rate 
in the atomic plants will be lower than that 
of any other industry. And the atomic work- 
er has not only his own health to consider. 
Exposure to atomic radiation will injure his 
unborn children as well. 

How do people in power feel about the new 
period of full-scale industrial atomic devel- 
opment that we are entering? 

Several thoughtful men, including Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, feel that neither indus- 
try nor State and local authorities are pre- 
pared for such a large-scale development. 
Since the United States has great reserves of 
coal, oil, and gas, and many undeveloped 
hydropower sites, why should we be in such 
a rush to build atomic power plants which 
admittedly are expensive and up to now less 
efficient than conventional electrical plants? 
Another group, including many powerful 
Members of Congress, maintain that we are 
in an economic world war with Russia, and 
that we should go all out to win this atomic 
Olympic game. Last summer Chairman 
Cannon, of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, expressed this point of view when 
he stated: f 

“The issue now confronting this country is 
not the issue of private power versus public 
power. The issue rather is American versus 
Russian power.” 

Regardless of which point of view is right, 
or which prevails, one searches congressional 

_ speeches and Government reports in vain for 
any thoughtful, serious consideration of the 
peacetime health hazards this atomic era 


must build atomic powerplants are right, 
who decides how dangerous these plants are? 
Who takes the responsibility for evaluating 
the risks? 

As far as this writer can determine, nobody 
is taking that responsibility. The Govern- 
ment has licensed 4 private utility com- 
panies to build 4 full-scale nuclear power- 
plants: 1 on the Ohio River not far from 
Pittsburgh, 1 near Lake Michigan and Chi- 
cago, 1 on the Hudson River 35 miles from 
New York City, and 1 near Detroit. To date, 
no insurance companies will, underwrite 
these plants for a third-party insurance (the 
third party in this case, of course, is we). 

While we can be sure that no reputable 
company would spend millions of dollars on 
a plant that was likely to blow up and kill 
thousands of people, explosion is not the 
major problem. It is radiation and pollu- 
tion. No matter how shielded any atomic 
electrical plant may be, a miscalculation or 
some foolish error could cause it to get out 
of hand, to consume itself. There is always 
a possibility, however remote, of an accident 
that would cause intense radiation in the 
area. 

Dr. C. Rogers McCullough, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, insists 
that it is not desirable to have an atomic 
reactor site located on a main watershed. 

“Assuming that good luck prevails and no 
one is killed,” he says, speaking of the kinds 
of accidents that can happen, “it may never- 
theless be necessary to evacuate a large city, 
to abandon a major watershed, and very 
probably it would be necessary to make the 
reactor site itself a forbidden area for some 
years to come * * »» 

In spite of the argument that we must 
build and learn how to operate nuclear 
powerplants in order to keep up with the 
Russians, we should remember in the case 
of these particular plants that: 

1. We are not out of conventional fuels 
and there is no power emergency, 

2. These plants are private installations 
and are not being built because of military 
necessities, 
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If it is a potential danger to millions of 
people to locate reactors on a main water- 
shed, then, whatever the advantage to in- 
dustry, why are we building them on the 
Ohio River, alongside Lake Michigan, and 
astride the equaducts supplying water to the 
8 million people of New York City? Why 
not build them in remote areas and where 
there is a lack of conventional fuels? 

And why not set up an official board to 
study the risks and take responsibility for 
the dangers involved? 

On the international level, it seems in- 
evitable that some sort of world atomic 
health service will have to be established. 

In time the nations of the world might 
invest the new International Atomic Agency 
of the United Nations with authority enough 
to operate as a world atomic health service. 
If that agency is given authority to start 
with by the three atomic powers, however, 
it will be designed more to insure against 
any fourth country entering the atomic arms 
race than to safeguard against peacetime 
radiation. 

There remains a desperate need for a na- 
tional organization to safeguard us against 
industrial accidents and pollution. 

The Atomic Eenrgy Commission has done 
s very creditable job in maintaining health 
safety standards in its own and associated 
installations, but it was never the intent of 
Congress to give the AEC jurisdiction in pub- 
lic health matters beyond its immediate 
fields of interest. f 

Clearly, voluntary standards are not suf- 
ficient protection against as serious a public 
health problem as radiation presents. 

An independent organization, concerned 
not with weapons but with health, logically 
should be giyen this job, and it would seem 
sensible to establish such an agency within 
the United States Public Health Service, the 
organization which for almost two centuries 
has been responsible for the Nation’s health, 

In the meantime, what can the ayerage 
citizen do against the increasing hazard of 
radiation? 

You can alert your governor, your mayor, 
and your State and city health officials to 
the needless danger of erecting large-scale 
industrial atomic plants in highly populated 
areas. : 

You can petition your Congressman and 
President for a national. atomic health 
service. 

You can petition the President and your 
United Nations representative to work for an 
international atomic health service with 
Powers of inspection and regulation. 


The Atomic Energy Industry Plunges 
Into Its Second Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atomic Energy Guideletter, a twice 
monthly nontechnical report for busi- 
nessmen, published in New York and 
Washington, included in the January 22, 
1957, letter a brief analysis of the accom- 
plishments of the first 10-year cycle of 
atomic energy development. s ; 

The excerpt from the Atomic Energy 
Guideletter concerning atomic energy. 
follows: 

The atomic-energy industry plunges into 
its second decade with growth prospects 
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which are unlimited and on the brink of 
developments in the reactor fleld which may 
break with dramatic suddenness going to the 
problem of economic production of electrical 
power, held to be the keystone of profits in 
the industry. 

On January 1, 1957, ending the first 10-year 
cycle, the watchword within the industry 
seems to be “speed” in getting nuclear re- 
actors for the production of nuclear power 
into being. As a matter of fact the Atomic 
Energy Commission's policy of inviting pro- 
posals from private industry, for the con- 
struction of power reactors shows & new con- 
cept as the new era dawns, for instead of 
sitting back and waiting for private in- 
dustry to run with the ball, AEC now says 
in effect. We are tired of waiting, we still 
want to give every assistance and cooperag 
tion, but uniess you, private Industry, assume 
responsibility for advancement and construc- 
tion of these reactors, the Commission will 
do the job itself with full Federal financing. 

As of midnight, December 31, 1946, the 
atomic-energy industry was turned over to 
the newly formed Atomic Energy Commission 
by the wartime Manhattan Engineer District, 
as prescribed by the terms of the first Atomic 
Energy Act, which became law August 1, 1946. 
It was known as the McMahon Act. Andon 
January 1, 1947, the newly formed Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
a creature of this act, was set up in the 
Congress. 

Under this act, some of the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy advanced in growth, and 
under it, the first full-scale atomic power- 
plant has been built and will go Into opera- 
tion this year, 1957. This is the 600,000 kilo- 
watt Shippingsport, Pa., reactor, to be oper- 
ated by the Duquesne Light Co., with the re- 
actor designed and constructed by West- 
inghouse. 

Under its research and development pro- 
gram, the Commission in the years prior to 
1954 established the feasibility of the breeder 
fast neutron principle; built the test reactor 
in Idaho; produced the first electricity at 
Arco, Idaho, from the experimental breeder 
reactor; built the submarine prototype reac- 
tor for the Nautilus; tested the principle for 
the homogeneous reactor; perfected a safety 
and health standard which has proved satis- 
factory over the years; promoted the use of 
radioisotopes in tracer studies and in the 
automatic control of production processes in 
dozens of industries; established the radia- 
tion technique In the fight against cancer 
and the use of radioisotopes in scores of med- 
ical diagnoses and techniques; demonstrated 
the efficiency of radio’ in agriculture, 
particularly in the studies of fertilizer appli- 
cations in the knowledge of soll fertility and 
on the breeding of new and blight-resistant 
crops and orchard trees and in many other 
applications which has saved industry, agri- 
culture, and medicine a total of many mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

The highlight of the first 10 years, how- 
ever, was the passage of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, which struck the chains of Gov- 
ernment monopoly from private industry, 
and invited American industry into the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy on a part- 
nership basis with the Government. 

Great strides have been made under this 
new ‘1954 law, which for the first time grant- 
ed to private industry ownership of produc- 
tion facilities and use of special nuclear ma- 
terials under Government license; permitted 
private manufacture of radioisotopes and 
chemical labeled compounds and the pur- 
chase and use of these “wonder tools,” in 
many instances without specific licensing; 
opened up tremendous markets, both for the 
old-line firms and nuclear firms for materials 
and components of nuclear reactors; per- 
mitted a savings in costs of production on 
industrial items of several hundred millions 
of dollars annually and the prediction that 
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Within the next 5 years this savings will total 
a billion dollars annually. 

As 1957 gets underway, the present status 
of the industry pinpoints these develop- 
ments; (1) Costs in critical metals, such as 
zirconium, beryllium, and certain materials 


Classified as “rare earths” must be reduced; x 


(2) hew materials, in both metals and ceram- 
ics capable of withstanding the ravages of 
Corrosion and high temperatures must be 
Geveloped for reactor components; (3) the 
trend toward reducing size of containers for 
reactor cores must develop new moderating 
Materials for control of nuclear reactions 
Within these spheres; (4) the concept of the 
Package power reactors and mobile power 
reactors for planes, ships, and locomotives 
demands lighter and more efficient shield- 
ing materials; (5) high cost of fuel recovery 
Processes from unspent fuel elements, and 
the costs of processing fuel elements in the 
Original forms must be reduced for economic 
Production of electric power from nuclear 
fission. > 

As the second 10-year cycle of atomic 
energy opens, a wide vista of nayal and ship 
Propulsion opens up new horizons. Already 
15 submarines, 2 already built, the Nautilus 
and the Seawol/, with 13 more on the con- 
struction line or in various stages of design 
have been approved; one aircraft carrier, a 
Crulser to be used as a guided missile ship, 
and a $42-million cargo ship being designed 
as a joint program of the AEC and the Mari- 
time Commission, have been authorized. 
From the Department of Commerce, the proj- 
ect manager of the maritime nuclear-powered 
ships program recently said: “All indications 
Point to the fact that we stand on the 
threshold of a nuclear age in merchant ship- 
Ping. I am convinced that progress from 
here on out will be swift and most probably 

atio.” 

During these 10 formative years of the 
industry, probably the greatest advance has 
been made in the field of uranium mining 
and processing. The production of uranium 
has grown from scratch, or from a few scat- 
tered mines which produced about a million 
tons in 1948, to more than 1,000 mines in 
1957 with uranium concentrate production 
at the rate of 8,000 tons a year and domestic 
uranium reserves estimated at 60 million 
tons, making the United States of America 
the world's leading producer of uranium. 

Irradiation of foods for indefinite preserva- 
tion has reached the stage where a special 
irradiation food center has been authorized 
Under the aegis of the Army Quartermaster 
Department at Sharpe General Depot, La- 
throp, Calif., where the first experimental 
food irradiation reactor, to be constructed 
by the AEC, has been authorized. 

Basic research may be on verge of new 
theory in make-up of matter. Heretofore 
all particles in matter were supposed to spin 
the same way in the same mass. A new 
theory by physicists now believe experiments 
Point to the fact that negatively and posi- 
tively charged electrons spin the opposite 
Way, instead of in the same way in matter, 
The discovery, if verified, will have no im- 
Mediate effect on techniques on the atomic 
energy industry, any more than discovery 
recently of an antiproton, the long or sought 
neutrino or antineutron had on the indus- 
try * * * they merely open the way for 
further basic research in the structure of 
matter. 

Someone has figured that the Government, 
or taxpayer investment in the atomic energy 
industry which stemmed from military ap- 
Plication of the atom, which is now over $14 

n, totals more than all the capital in- 
vestment in plants and facilities of United 
States Steel, General Motors, DuPont, 
Aluminum Corp. of America, and any other 
One American corporation you can mention. 
However, it was Eugene C. Zuckert, former 

member and former Air Force Assistant 
Secretary, who recently declared that only 
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about 15 percent of this investment can be 
charged to furtherance of peacetime uses 
and only about 5 percent of capital of physi- 
cal assets can be charged to peacetime 
development of atomic energy. 

It has been estimated that private indus- 
try has committed something like $2 billion 
in various phases of atomic energy, ranging 
from nuclear power and research reactors to 
uranium mines and mills, to nuclear planes 
and ships and locomotives, to instrumenta- 
tion and the construction of nuclear com- 
ponents, to fuel systems and nuclear fuels 
and the reprocessing thereof, to waste dis- 
posal and monitoring systems, to production 
and application of radioisotopes and labeled 
compounds, to research and experimentation 
and the training of personnel, and in safety 
measures, 

Military use of transport reactors in planes, 
ships, tanks, locomotives, trucks, half- 
tracks, and other heavy military vehicles 
will come before these reactors can be eco- 
nomically built for peacetime usage for 
transport, But such firms as Chrysler and 
other automobile firms are already studying 
possible applications to automobiles; Nuclear 
Development Corp., of White Plains, N. Y., 
has contract from the Department of Defense 
on possible application of nuclear reactors to 
land-based military vehicles; Convair, West- 
inghouse, North American Aviation, Pratt & 
Whitney, Bell Aircraft, Lockheed, and others 
are far along in experimentation with re- 
actors for military planes; Sperry Rand, 
through its Fort Instrument Co., is inter- 
ested in perfecting a gas-cooled reactor for 
merchant ships; Maryland Shipbuilding & 
Drydock and Newport News Shipbuilding 
also are deeply involved in a reactor for 
cargo ships and tankers, and Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, is interested in both an aerial 
and nayal reactor system. 

ALCO package power reactor at Fort Bel- 
voir to go critical in March: Workers are 
putting the finishing touches on the new 
package power reactor under construction 
for the Army at Fort Belvoir, Va., and the 
word now is that the reactor will go critical 
in March, and that after a series of tests will 
be turned over, ready to operate by the con- 
tract deadline July 10. The Army already 
has demonstrated that components of the 
reactor can be airlifted in military aircraft 
for assemblage in remote areas. ALCO Prod- 
ucts has been awarded a new contract for 
design of a field unit of the package reactor 
for a typical arctic plant for use at an Alas- 
kan site. The reactor is suitable for use at 
remote Army installations, such as Thule, 
Greenland, and other remote areas. The 
package power reactor is expected to produce 
electricity at around 17 mills, in comparison 
to 40 mills per kilowatt, the present cost of 
conventional power at Thule. Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory also is interested in a pilot 
for a package powerplant. 


We Are Fooling Ourselves About Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle was forwarded to me from an engi- 
neer who is much interested in student 
loan legislation, Mr. C. J. Hasted, of Hal- 
stad, Minn. Mr. Hasted is an engineer 
and he found this article in the profes- 
sional magazine American Engineer, 
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Under leave to extend my remarks I ask 
permission to insert the following article, 
“We Are Fooling Ourselves About 
Russia” by William Benton: 

WE Arr FOOLING OuRSELVEs ABOUT RUSSIA 


(By William Benton, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and former Senator from 
Connecticut) 

“It should be no secret that the United 
States is in desperate danger of falling be- 
hind the Soviet world in a critical field of 
competition in the education and training 
of adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. But although it is not a 
secret, the facts have not sunk into the pub- 
lic mind.” 

In these opening lines to a report by the 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
we Americans can look straight at the heart 
of one of the most troubling problems of 
our time. 

The very title of the report from which 
these lines were taken—‘“Engineering and 
Scientific Manpower in the United States, 
Western -Europe and Soviet Russia”— 
ominous implications. 

Some months ago the touring Mr. Khrush- 
chev exclaimed to the people of India, “We 
shall see who has more engineers, the United 
States or the Soviet Union.” Yes, we shall 
see. Right now we are still in the “quote 
alarming figures but do nothing” stage, 
Actually, there is little sign that the engi- 
neering-scientific manpower crisis is under- 
stood outside the profession. 

What accounts for public and congressional 
apathy? Why haven't the facts sunk in? 
Maybe it is because leaders talk only about 
the defeats we have inflicted on the Soviet 
Union. But there is a deeper reason. It is 
our American folklore. Our folklore says 
that Russians are either moody philosophers 
or crafty peasants. They don't know what 
to do with machines. Our folklore says that 
Americans are the world's greatest inventors 
and the world's best mechanics and gadg- 
eteers. 

Everyone who has had to deal with public 
opinion knows it's easier to utilize folklores, 
and the clichés of folklore, than to change 
them. In this case, we must change them. 
Only recently a man-bites-dog story came out 
of Moscow. A Texas corporation, no less, was 
granted the right to manufacture a Soviet 
turbodrill. This drill was developed by the 
Soviet petroleum industry for digging wells 
through hard rock. The New York Times 
said it was “10 times as fast as our conven- 
tional rotary drill.” Again, Detroit engineers 
recently reported Russian advances in auto- 
mation matching our best. Each day and 
week there are new stories of Soviet tech- 
nological advances. 

When I was Assistant Secretary of State 
10 years ago, the Soviets were entering a 
particularly chauvinistic phase. They were 
laying claim in their world propaganda to 
one great invention after another, most 
notably radio. (We wondered when they 
would claim credit for baseball.) I wrote to 
my editor in chief at Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and asked him about these claims. He 
replied, in effect, that we should not discount 
them without thorough examination. He re- 
minded me of the scientific tradition of 19th 
century Russia. He reminded me that in the 
first decade of the 20th century more world 
patents were applied for by Russian inventors 
than by the inventors of any other nation: 
The Russian economy wasn’t then capable of 
developing the inventions, so the Russians 
tended not to get the credit. Today, the 
Russian economy is very much capable of 
developing its own, and other people's 
inventions. 

Further, some people have liked to delude 
themselves by explain away Soviet advances 
in nuclear explosives and nuclear energy, and 
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in the deyelopment of jet planes and guided 
missiles, as the achievements of captured 
German scientists, or as due to espionage. 
Others have deluded themselves by placing 
too great weight on the deadening effect of 
political dogmas or interference on the qual- 
ity of scientific thought. Many Soviet engi- 
neers are not members of the party. The 
Marxist-Leninist dialectic does not impinge 
itself on the physical and mathematical sci- 
` ences, at least to any degree that bothers a 
creative scientist. The most spectacular ex- 
ample of such interference in biology, the 
Lysenko theory in genetics, now seems headed 
for the ashcan. In science, results are prized 
and rewarded in the Soviet Union. 

Finally, some people may like to console 
themselves with the thought that the qual- 
ity of Soviet scientific and technical educa- 
tion (training is perhaps a better word) is 
inferior to ours. The curriculum of the So- 
viet 10-year school should explode that myth 
if we can get our people to listen; 5 years 
of physics, 5 years of biology, and 4 of chem- 
istry compulsory for all students; 10 years of 
mathematics, up through trigonometry, and 
1 of astronomy, compulsory for all. 

I saw at first hand something of the rigor 
and discipline of the Soviet school system— 
the long hours, the 6 days a week and 10 
months a year at school, the vacations which 
include compulsory work in factory or on 
farm, the frequent and searching examina- 
tions. 

The contrast with our own primary-sec~- 
ondary-school curriculums is startling. 


Atomic Energy Commission Chairman Lewis. 


Strauss has told the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation: “I can learn of no public high 
school in our country where a student ob- 
tains so thorough a preparation (as in Rus- 
sia) in science and mathematics, even if 
he seeks it—even if he should be a potential 
Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” What Ad- 
miral Strauss is saying amounts to this: 
every youngster in the Soviet school system 
gets a better scientific grounding than any 
youngster in the American system. With 
our long summer vacations, and with our 
light schedules of academic work, we keep 
our youngsters in public school for 12 years 
and achieve far less than the Russians and 
West Europeans do in 10. 

Let me now add a new dimension to the 
urgency of the problem. Manifestly we are 
worried because technology can change the 
balance of military power. That is worry 
enough. Further, we are worried because 
technology, through its impact on heavy in- 
dustry, can change the world balance of eco- 
nomic power. 

The problem, however, is wider and deeper 
than both these concerns suggest. These 
two apprehensions, though they are real 
enough, do not sufficiently take into account 
the new Soviet tactics of “competitive co- 
existence.” I have seen no comment about 
what the rise of Soviet science and tech- 
nology is doing and can do to the “psycholog- 
ical power balance.” I am not fearful that 
the Soviets will outdo us in the export of 
automobiles, or tractors, or business ma- 
chines; these earn for us not only money but 
envy. I am upset about the Soviet talent 
for exporting ideas. They are today produc- 
ing almost three times as many new engi- 
neers as we are, yet their own industrial 
capacity is still only half the size of ours. 
What will happen to this growing crop of 
trained men? Bulganin has said that under 
the new 5-year plan, 4 million graduate tech- 
nicians would pour out of Soviet institutions, 
as many as under the last two 5-year plans 
put together. Where will they go? Most as- 
suredly a substantial block will be exported. 
Every graduate of a Soviet tekhnikum, in- 
stitute or university as at West Point and 
Annapolis here, is for his first 3 years out 
under orders from the state, which paid for 
his education. Thus, Soviet engineers can 
be sent anywhere in the world, just as though 
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they were frontline officers. The countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are hun- 
gering for the knowledge and know-how 
these engineers command. 

Further, it is of interest to note that of the 
67 members of the Council of Ministers of the 
U. S. S. R., 39, more than half, have had a 
scientific or technical education! 

We cannot duplicate in this country the 
full array of pressures and incentives the 
Soviet Union is able to bring to bear on its 
young people, and we wouldn't want to dupli- 
cate it if we could. Theirs is a highly-cen- 
tralized, pushbutton system, The curriculum 
is standardized throughout the Soviet Union 
right up to what we would call the graduate 
school level, with only one basie choice open 
to the student, the seeming choice of a 
career which he makes at the end of the 10- 
year school. If he’s bright enough and is 
well advised, he will aim at maximum train- 
ing which brings not only rich rewards but 
draft exemption. 

One answer we Americans can give to this 
national problem is the creation by the 
United States Government of “technical as- 
sistance academies,” comparable to the pres- 
ent United States Military, Naval, and Air 
Force Academies, but designed to produce 
foreign-aid specialists. Operated in con- 
junction with such existing high-level in- 
stitutions as Massachusetts Institute -of 
Technology, and the California Institute of 
Technology, the entire student bodies of the 
academies would be fully supported while in 
school, and be given a special status under 
the draft such as reserve commissions on 
graduation. 

These “West Points of point 4" should 
teach not only engineering and technical 
subjects adapted to the needs of under- 
developed nations. They should include 
emphasis on the recognition of human 
values, including the use of educational tech- 
niques, and they should insist on a thor- 
ough grounding in liberal arts designed to 
help graduates to become symbols and 
spokesmen abroad for the concepts of free- 
dom and justice. Further, they should re- 
ceive and educate students from the under- 
developed countries. 

I concede that a chain of such academies 
would offer only a partial solution to the 
problem posed by the Soviet threat. I con- 
cede also that the academies would take time 
to build and that we must promote a pro- 
gram at once. 

What we require today, and at once, is a 
crash program. How can this be launched 
and at once? It seems to me that the be- 
ginning of such a program must consist of 
Federal scholarships on a dramatic scale. 
It could well begin with, say, something on 
the order of 20,000 scholarships a year, each 
covering 4 years of college. This number 
should be increased as rapidly as the admin- 
istration of the program and the absorptive 
capacity of our colleges dnd universities per- 
mit, to a level of something in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 scholarships a year. To these 
should be added at least 20,000 more grad- 
uate fellowships. 

Our high schools abound with talent 
worthy of such scholarships. One recent 
survey indicates that nearly 200,000 high- 
school students each who are capable of ad- 
vanced education drop out of school or fail 
to go on to college. Another study shows 
that half of the students in the upper one- 
fourth of their high-school classes do not 
go on to college. All who look into the mat- 
ter seem to agree that for every student in 
an American college, we have another of 
equal ability who doesn’t get in. In my judg- 
ment, the main reason for this is economic. 

As the world’s richest and most productive 
nation, we ought to seek to develop policies 
which will expand the total supply of our 
specialized talent, rather than concentrate 
on elaborate attempts to ration a short sup- 
ply. Can anyone deny that trained man- 
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power is our greatest national asset—far 
more so than money in the bank? 

I am quite aware that there are complica- 
tions involved in such a proposal for Federal 
scholarships. It might involve the develop- 
ment of Federal standards; or it might re- 
sult in the raising of tuitions; or it might 
draw many students away from their home 
regions. Preoccupation with complications 
can kill any important proposal, and thus 
render a democracy impotent. Through ar- 
gument and indecision, we Americans can 
stay divided and remain Balkanized in our 
educational standards and procedures, My 
experience in public life persuades me that 
when we face a radical problem we must drive 
through with a radical solution, and let the 
chips fall along with the complications. 

Having been in Government and education 
off and on for two decades, I do not share the 
widespread fear of the Federal Government 
that seems to grip and even terrorize so many 
people in education. One of my recent cor- 
respondents warned me that while Federal 
aid might not weaken local control and local 
responsibility during the next decade, or the 
next century, no one could guarantee that 
the Federal Government would not domi- 
nate education 300 years hence. This is a 
risk I am prepared to run, and with confi- 
dence. Education is now clearly and dra- 
matically involved with national defense, and 
with national survival, and defense is a Fed- 
eral function under the Constitution. This 
is a powerful argument, but I would favor 
Federal aid anyway. I would favor it because 
I have confidence in our democratic proc- 
esses, and skill in controlling them for our 
democracy's best interests. 

Thus, I even hope that we can find a for- 
mula for channeling Federal grants toward 
giving teachers merit increases in salary, and 
dramatic increases, The teaching average 
should be brought up promptly to $6,000 a 
year, a figure reasonably competitive with 
other kinds of work. The challenge of the 
Soviets, plus the challenge of oncoming new 
millions of young Americans, and the grow- 
ing recognition of tragic failures in teaching 
techniques and goals, should now force us to 
rethink our organization of public education, 
our financing, and our educational methods. 

As chairman of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, I was struck by the extraordinary 
progress of the Russians in the use of class- 
room and educational motion pictures. After 
26 years of effort, the classroom film pro- 
ducers in the United States haven't yet put 
& projector into more than 1 out of 50 class- 
rooms. By contrast, the U. S. S. R. has made 
rapid progress. The Soviet educators will 
soon learn, in my judgment, to produce a 
high quality teaching film which is tied to 
the curriculum. This is the type we produce 
here but which we cannot distribute in any 
quantity. At the present rate of progress, 
the Soviets will have a projector in every 
classroom a decade before the United States 
gets a projector in every school building. 

I do not by any means propose that Federal 
aid should be limited to engineering and the 
exact sciences. But I would give these fields 
an emergency priority. There is reason to 
believe that the downward trend in United 
States engineering graduates from the period 
of 1950 to 1955 is now being reversed. But 
there is certainly no reason to believe that 
the upward trend in the number of Soviet 
engineering graduates is being reversed in 
that country. 

To those who recognize the implications in 
the skyrocketing numerical advances in So- 
viet engineer training but who hesitate to 
even consider the possibility of large-scale 
Federal scholarships and teaching subsidies, 
to those I would direct the question, “What 
other action shall we take while America be- 
comes @ second-rate technological power in 
the next few decades?” And this is what we 
surely will become if we do not attack this 
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Problem with our full complement of na- 
tional capabilities and resources. Trained 
engineers and scientists are by no means all 
that we need to maintain our position of 
world leadership and our high economic ley- 
els. But at the moment they are the shock 
troops, so to speak, of technological progress 
in this 2d half of the 20th century. 

We cannot manufacture engineers Over- 
night as we turned out tanks and planes 
during World War Il. We must go back to 
the roots of the problem, back to the educa- 
tonal system, We haven’t yet developed an 
educational system that produces the edu- 
cated and trained people we desperately need. 

We have the national wealth to support 
& Federal scholarship and teaching fellow- 
ship program which would develop enough 
engineers and scientists to keep America in 
the forefront of technological advancement. 
We have demonstrated through more than a 
century and a half of national existence that 
we have the checks and balances necessary to 
maintain a strong but democratic Federal 
Government. 

We simply cannot afford to beg Mr. 
Khrushchev’s question about seeing “who 
has more engineers, the United States or the 
Soviet Union?” The stakes are too high. 


Arizona and California at Last Agree on 
Something 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stant and bitter controversy always has 
engaged the States of California and 
Arizona respecting their rights to waters 
of the Colorado River. At long last, like 
two combatants jointly threatened by a 
third, they have united in self-preserva- 
tion. It is unlikely that such unity will 
long outlast the common danger, but 
while it does persist, most certainly these 
States’ mutual views should be given the 
highest respect by those to whom they 
are expressed. In this instance, they are 
being expressed to the Department of the 
Interior. That Department has earned 
few blue ribbons for its responsive per- 
ception of the views of any but those de- 
siring expensive undertakings by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. In the case of the 
latter it must be said that the Depart- 
ments sensitivity has far exceeded that 
of the most advanced radar devices. 

On the single premise that hope 
Springs eternal in the heart of man, I 
am presenting two matters upon which 
Arizona and California agree to the De- 
partment even though they do not call 
for the construction of some multi-bil- 
lion-dollar projects by its Reclamation 
Bureau. Like the man who buys a ticket 
on the Irish Sweepstakes, I am taking the 
one-in-a-million chance that the De- 
Partment will pay some attention to it. 

The matters are: First, the joint oppo- 
Sition of the States to a proposed lease of 
Indian lands to the non-Indian United 
Land & Development Co., explained in 
detail in an article by Constantine Halli- 
burton in the Los Angeles Times for Jan- 
Uary 24, and, second, the coincidental 
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concern of Arizona with that of Cali- 
fornia as regards to the operation of Glen 
Canyon Dam to prevent serious damage 
to areas in the lower basin of the Colo- 
rado River, explained in detail in an item 
appearing in the Arizona Republic on 
January 22. The two newspaper pieces 
are as follows: 

[From the Los acs of January 24, 

195 
No InplanNs, THovuGH—Tuirsty New TRIBE 
ON WATERY WARPATH 


(By Constantine Halliburton) 


It was hardly to be expected that out of 
the controversy before the United States 
Supreme Court over the waters of the Colo- 
rado River an issue would arise on which the 
two chief antagonists, Arizona and California, 
would agree. The fact that such a thing 
has happened is news, but the events which 
produced this rare situation indicate bigger 
news may come. 

This is the story: 

The United States, as represented by the 
Department of Justice, is an intervenor in 
the case of Arizona V. California. The law- 
suit is the result of Arizona’s desire for a 

ater share of the Colorado River for some 
new projects. As there is only 50 much 
water in the river, Arizona can get more of it 
only by taking it away from someone else. 
That someone in this case is California. 
Arizona has asked the Supreme Court to take 
away from California almost a third of the 
water California claims under appropriative 
rights and contracts. 

The interest of the United States is con- 
siderable, not the least part of it being the 
river water which the Government claims for 
its wards, the Indians, 

As it has done before, notably among the 
avocado groves of Falibrook, the Department 
of Justice injected into the present case its 
controversial theory of paramount and su- 
perior rights. ` 

The principal theme of the Government's 
claim in this instance is that the rights of 
Indians to waters of the river are paramount 
and superior to all other rights, including 
those of Arizona and California, It is the 
Government's announced intention to prove 
its theory in hearings on the case being held 
in San Francisco before a special master of 
the supreme court, Judge Simon F. Rifkind, 
of New York, 

Among the tribal lands included in the 
Government's case are those of the Colorado 
River Indian Reservation near Parker, Ariz. 
It’s a big place, and a lot of river water passes 
it, all water destined to supply the rights 
of downstream users. 

Not many moons had passed over this res- 
ervation after the case of Arizona v. Cali- 
Jornia began before newspapers carried the 
information that an organization known as 
the United Land & Development Co. had 
made a call on the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The ostensible purpose of the visit had to 
do with the leasing of large blocks of the 
reservation for agricultural tmprovement. 
Further communiques indicated that nego- 
tiations were proceeding and that the leas- 
ing was underway. 

This news was of more than casual inter- 
est to legal counsel engaged in the case of 
Arizona v. California. Of these, Arizona 
Counsel J. H. Moeur and California S 
Assistant Attorney General Northcutt Ely 
began to look deeper into the matter. 

Certain facts were obvious: It takes lots of 
water to develop raw desert lands. The Gov- 
ernment already had told the court that In- 
dians were not p this development, 
The United Land & Development Co. is com- 
posed of non-Indians. 

The development company was asking the 
Indian Bureau to lease it 60,000 acres of the 
reservation. This would be new land, not 
being used for farming. The company’s plans 
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were ambitious. It proposed to plant vast 
acreages to cotton, a product hardly in short 
supply in this country. It/also proposed to 
built cotton gins, food-processing plants, 
packing sheds, and to grow the crops to keep 
these installations operating. 

An interesting phase of the whole picture 
is that ever since this reservation was estab- 
lished the same land has burned in idleness 
under the hot sun, the same river has flowed 
by it and only coyotes and jack rabbits have 
developed anything on it. The same 60,000 
“new” acres were just as fertile before the 
case of Arizona v. California went to the 
Supreme Court, The agricultural potential 
of this desert was just as great before the 
Justice Department came up with its theory 
about Indian water rights. All these years 
the same land could have been developed by 
or for the Indians, if it is true what the 
Government says about their rights being 
paramount and superior. 

But is the Government's theory correct? 
That is a question yet to be answered_and 
it is now before the Supreme Court in the 
case of Arizona v. California. 

Counsel for both Arizona and California 
want the answer, and they have appealed to 
the congressional delegations of both States 
to stop the leasing of the Indian lands pend- 
ing the outcome of the litigation. Arizona 
Counsel Moeur has asked Arizona Senators 
and Congressmen to act. A similar request 
has been made by Ely, acting in behalf of 
California Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown. 

Ely’s letters went to Senators KNOWLANÐ 
and Kucue. and to Representative CRAIG 
Hosmer of the House Interior Committee, 
which has jurisdiction in such matters. 

Ely said in his letter: 

“One of the issues in the pending Supreme 
Court case is whether non-Indian lessees of 
lands owned by Indians somehow succeed to 
the priority of water rights which the United 
States claims for use by its Indians wards. 

“California contends that whatever prior- 
ity the Indians have in consequence of their 
status as wards of the United States can- 
not be extended for the benefit of non-In- 
dian lessees, such as the United Land & De- 
velopment Co. 

“Apparently Arizona takes a similar posi- 
tion. We agree.” 

If the Senators and Congressmen of Ari- 
zona and California, who haye for so long en- 
gaged each other over the Colorado River, 
swiftly act in unison, the vital issue of the 
Government’s “paramount and superior” 
theory may be settled by the Supreme Court 
and not by some Indian Bureau officials or 
some non-Indian land development scheme, 


[From the Arizona Republic of January 22, 
1957] 


AGREEMENT To PREVENT BASIN DAMAGE SOUGHT 


Arizona hopes to negotiate an agreement 
for the operation of Glen Canyon Dam to 
prevent serious damage to the lower basin. 

That was revealed yesterday by Governor 
McFarland after a joint meeting of Arizona 
Interstate Stream Commission officials, and 
the Arizona Power Authority Commission. 

At the same time, the Governor said, the 
Arizona groups authorized sending K. S. 
Wingfield, chief of the Bridge Canyon proj- 
ect engineering staff, to Washington to get 
clearance for the State to study available 
engineering data on the Colorado River be- 
tween Glen Canyon and Lake Mead. 

Arizona hopes to develop power resources 
on this section of the river inasmuch as it 
is wholly within the State. A portion of 
power revenues from its development would 
be used to finance utilization of any share of 
river water that might be given the State 
in the present Arizona-California lawsuit. 

The joint conference yesterday was ate 
tended and participated in by Governor Mc- 
Farland, and irrigation district officials, and 
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others vitally concerned with the State's 
water and power development, 

“Most of the conference was devoted to 
a discussion of the situation,” Governor Mc- 
Farland reported. 

“We were all in accord, however, that a 
working agreement is needed on Glen Can- 
yon Dam, and on a complete reevaluation of 
all past plans for the development of the 
river between Glen Canyon and Lake Mead.” 

If Glen Canyon Dam is not operated with 
due regard for problems in the lower basin, 
engineers advised the group, the value of 
all power devélopments below it would be 
greatly Impaired. 

And it also would have a serious effect on 
the water supplies of the lower basin. 


A Study of Drought Periods 
~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a study 
of drought periods in Kansas, compiled 
by Dr. Dwight Wooster, president emer- 
itus of the Fort Hays State College at 
Hays, Kans,: 

THe WESTERN KANSAS DEVELOPMENT Asso- 

CIATION—A Srupy or DROUGHT PERIODS 


This study is based on the precipitation 
records kept at Hays, Kans., from 1868 to 
the present (September 1956). The record 
on the following page is for 88 years from 
1868 to 1955 inclusive. The average rainfall 
at Hays for 88 years is 23 inches. This 
record is typical of the whole Middle West. 

We have flood records for this region for 
110 years and we find that these floods have 
occurred approximately every 22 years with 
only 1 flood occurring at any other time 
(in 1903). In other words, there is a pe- 
riodicity to these floods which must have 
some sort of significance. 

Placing these 20-year floods on our record 
of 88 years of rainfall, we find that each 
occurred in a period of about 5 or 6 years 
of above-average rainfall. Then each so- 
called wet period is followed in every case, 
by an abrupt change to a dry period of about 
5 or 6 years, The dry period is followed by 
a wetter period of about 11 years, which is 
composed of both above-average and below- 
average precipitation arranged in no par- 
ticular order, hence called mixed but averag- 
ing well above the normal of 23 inches. 
‘There is always a noticeable change from the 
dry period to the mixed period. 

To summarize, the precipitation record 
of 88 years for the Hays region falls quite 
naturally and definitely into a pattern, first 
of 22 years (on the average). Then each 22- 
year period is divided into two li-year 
periods. One 11-year period is divided into 
two 54-year periods, one wet and the other 
dry. The other ll-year period is somewhat 
irregular in length and is composed of both 
wet and dry years in no 
order and, therefore, unpredictable. But 
the period is above average in most cases 
in its total supply of moisture. 

What is the cause of these cycles? Suffice 
it to say here that there are sunspot cycles 
of 11 years, 22 years and 514 years and some 
longer ones, and these sunspot cycles are 
known to affect our weather. 

Now, what do these data and these cycles 
tell us about the present drought and its 
termination? And what is likely to follow? 
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The answers to those 2 questions can be 
given by anyone who studies the following 
chart. But here it is briefly: 

1. The drought periods, like the wet 
periods, have come about every 20 or 22 
years and each has lasted approximately 514 
years. 

2. The records show that the present 
drought period started in November of 1951, 
Therefore, we are now near the end of 5 
years of drought and another half year to 
go would take us to about May 1, 1957. 

3. Another evidence that we are near the 
end of this drought period is the interest- 
ing fact that the first and last years of a 
drought period are often the lowest in rain- 
fall and this year up to the present is cer- 
tainly one of the lowest in precipitation of all 
our records. 

4. What will follow the drought period ac- 
cording to past records? There should fol- 
low about 10 or 11 years of a mixture of wet 
and dry years but usually averaging above 
normal for the whole period. 

5. Finally then, I think we may say that, 
Judging from past records for 88 years, better 
years are ahead soon. 

Precipitation records for Hays, Kans., from 


1868 to 1955—-Average annual rainfall, 23 
inches 


Years Annual] Average in 
rainfall inches 
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11. 80 storms), 
12.4 
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34. 65 
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25.16; wet 
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34,14 
16. 01 
16. 92 
23. 58 
ie 
38. 46 | /71-38; mixed. 
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27.10 
14. 61 
23.02 
gs re Ip |S 
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Precipitation records for Hays, Kans., from 
1868 to 1955—Average annual rainfall, 23 
inches—Continued 


27. 21 

29.94 

26, 57 |(27.74; wet 
25, 03 (floods), 
26. 06 

31, 68 

16. 26 

16.06 || 17.29; drought 
21. 87 (dust- 

15. 90 storms). 
17.86 

22.11 

15. 85 

22. spi 

28.1 P 

99. 61 (211; mixed. 
16.19 

29. 70 

20.34 

26. 48 

22. 65 

26. 19 |{27.97; wet 
23. 62 (floods). 
25. 59 

43.34 

te 

18.44 [851 drought. 
21.16 


Nore.—Wet and dry periods together are Li years; 
never more, They average 5}4 years each, 


Thirty Years of Network Broadcasting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
3 Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all interested in the network broadcast- 
ing, both radio and television, for they 
form a large portion of our family enter- 
tainment today. 

The National Broadcasting Co. re- 
cently celebrated their 30th anniversary 
of network broadcasting; and under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I desire 
to include a speech by Robert W. Sarnoff, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., delivered in connection with 
the 30th anniversary of that company: 


(By Robert W. Sarnoff) 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Collins and guests 
of the National Broadcasting Co., I feel like 
the parachute jumper hired by NBC in 1929. 
A transmitter was strapped to his back, a 
microphone thrust in his hand, and he was 
told to jump and talk. The jump was suc- 
cessful, no broken bones, no shattered equip- 
ment. But the parachutist got mike fright 
and not a word came out for a waiting na- 
tional audience. 

Here I am poised for a jump back to 30 
years ago when network broadcasting be- 
gan and when I was only 8 years old. This 
Poses a problem of some delicacy. Any talk 
about those days will be subject to an on- 
the-spot checkup, since some of the gentle- 
men in the audience are part of the story, 
men like Walter Damm and Harold Hough, 
Bill Hedges, George Burbach, and Dean 
Pitzer. They were all in radio when the 
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NEC network of 25 stations carried its first 
broadcast from the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. Their presence, naturally, 
limits the amount I can exaggerate about the 
Bood old days, a severe handicap for any 
anniversary speaker. 

However, the story of that first 414-hour 

adcast, with such stars as Will Rogers, 
Garden, and Walter Damrosch, is now 
almost textbook lore. Our press department 
has ground it out a hundred times. If you 
Seek further details, I recommend Ben Gross’ 
fine book, I Looked and I Listened. 

The first network show was not important 
Just because the initials of the network were 
NBC. It was the process it put into motion 
that had significance. Hundreds of indi- 
Vidual stations, with irregular, makeshift 
Programing, lacking audience interest, and 
Without an economic basis for growth or even 
Survival—this was the radio picture in 1926. 

unifying force of the network service 

the evolution of an American com- 

munications system that today reaches the 

World over; that is more watched, more lis- 

tened to, and more relied upon—particularly 

in times of peril—than any communications 
form man has devised. 


EARLY PROBLEMS 


I suppose any business growing as fast as 
Ours would be plagued by problems. There 
Were problems even in the early years. Our 
Carbon mikes were allergic to sopranos who 
had a tendency to get too close and over- 
load them with high C's. We had to erect 
barriers to keep the ladies and the mikes 
apart. One of our early singing stars 
Couldn't force out a note unless the studio 
Was dimly lit with pink lampshades. Mary 
Pickford was petrified by the sight of a mi- 
Crophone, and our engineers had to conceal 
it Inside a globe. We used to broadcast 
Sunday afternoon concerts from the great 
hall of New York City College, and George 

. an eer still with us, hid in 
the choir loft at each concert because the 
Organist refused to play if he were in sight. 
Beyond these routine problems, there were 
crises—in other words, big problems. 
In 1927 a fuse blew just as a remote from 
Brooklyn was about to go on the air. My 
friend, O. B. Hanson, now RCA’s vice presi- 
dent for engineering services, poked around 
With a penknife, closed the circuit, and then 
Stood there, knife in hand, for more than 
an hour until the show ended. I have O. B. 
Planted in the audience tonight with that 
Same penknife—just in case this 1956 mike 
blows. 

When NBC was born, RCA announced the 
event in a full-page newspaper advertise- 
Ment. Rereading it the other day, I was 
impressed by one paragraph describing the 
Job of the network president. 

“One of his major responsibilities,” it said, 

be to see that the operations of the 
National Broadcasting Co. refiect enlightened 
Public opinion, which expresses itself so 
Promptly the morning after any error of taste 
or judgment or departure from fair play.” 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


There might be some question today about 
the president of NBC operating the com- 
Pany so that it reflects enlightened public 
Opinion, but there can be no question-about 
the public expressing itself promptly the 
Morning after. If that paragraph had only 
included the words, “public and newspaper 
Critics,” it would rank with the prophecies 
Of Nostradamus. 

The ad told of the need for regular pro- 
Braming of quantity and quality. It pre- 
dicted that if such a service were furnished 
no home in the United States could afford 
to be without a receiving set. It said that 
NBC's programs would be made available 
to other broadcasting stations throughout 
the country. And it expregsed the hope that 
arrangements might be worked out so that 
every event of national importance may be 
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broadcast widely throughout the United 
States. 

All this, of course, is now taken for granted. 
But back in 1926, it was a revolutionary idea. 

Events moved swiftly. Within 6 weeks 
of its first broadcast NBC went transconti- 
nental. Within a year CBS was on the air, 
and then Mutual. Within 5 years, 5 million 
sets had grown to 50 million. Network sig- 
nals swept across the continental mountain 
barriers and the western plains, joining 
America with the fraternal bond of sound. 

In retrospect, the 5th and the 10th, the 
15th and the 20th anniversaries blend to- 
gether. The networks rode a tide of mount- 
ing public acceptance. Stars and sponsors 
ficcked to them. The President of the United 
States made his fireside chats and radio net- 
works carried his voice to. the sheepherders 
of Wyoming. The war years brought radio 
to full maturity. Sound became the domi- 
nant medium of communications and the 
networks made it so. 

SIGHT JOINS SOUND 

Throughout all these years, RCA and NBC 
were moving television along, but it was 
not until after our 20th anniversary that 
sight became a factor. Radio faced a turn- 
ing point in 1947 as television entered the 
commercial broadcasting lists. Many broad- 
casters were inclined to stick with a com- 
fortable and prosperous radio operation and 
leave television to the future. But there is 
no protection in standing still. This was 
the message our affiliates heard at their first 
convention in Atlantic City. They were 
urged to seize this new opportunity. And 
those who did formed the television van- 
guard. I am sure they have never regretted 
their decision. 

As network television revenues soared, net- 
work radio revenues declined. Stars and pro- 
ducers and executives migrated from one 
medium to the other. The picture of our 
third decade became one of con- 
cepts, a struggle on the one hand to find a 
permanent and useful pattern for network 
radio; a struggle on the other to keep abreast 
of the network television service that was 
growing with unbelievable speed. 

Today the service that came to life in the 
old Waldorf finds itself in an ambiguous 
position. There are 4 national radio net- 
works, 2,800 stations, 140 million receivers. 
Never has a communications medium 
achieved such totality of national coverage. 
Yet none of the networks, I suspect, is con- 
tributing many nickels this year to stock- 
holder dividends; and the struggle to develop 
a permanent economic base for a service of 
such enormous national importance con- 
tinues. = N 

Even so, the picture is hopeful. At the 
30-year mark, network radio is finding the 
bedrock of essential service and is beginning 
a modest rebound—turning from the things 
that television can do better, focusing on the 
things that it can do best. 

In the camp of one radio network, at least, 
there is no intention of hoisting the white 
fiag. We have plunged upstream, against the 
current, to find new types of audience and 
advertiser service. At long last, I believe, we 
are approaching a base on which our radio 
operation can not only be maintained, but 
can grow in stature as an important public 
service. I am encouraged to say this because 
of the solid support our new proposals have 
received from our radio affiliates. Together 
we are underwriting a determined campaign 
to restore network radio’s usefulness and 
strength. 

ERA OF COLOR 

On the other side of the broadcast coin, 
television has renewed with great vibrance 
the cycle of network growth. The three TV 
networks reach nearly all the country. More 
than 450 cemmercial stations now function— 
the vast majority profitably—and the sci- 
ence and art of communicated sight have 
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become a billion-dollar business. In mount- 
ing frequency, the television signals that 
blanket America are being infused with 
color—true color, color as nature created it. 
More than 230 stations now carry network- 
originated color shows, and major programs 
are telecast in color by NBC on a dally 
basis. 

This 30th anniversary is our pearl anni- 
versary, and the pearl of broadcasting today 
is color. 

So, this Is the highlight story of three de- 
cades, in which three great services have been 
created: first radio, then black-and-white 
television, and now color, each growing up 
around the network service. 


IN 1922—aAN IDEA 


But before there can be a beginning, there 
must be an idea. I believe Walter Damm and 
Harold Hough and all the other radio pio- 
neers in this room, indeed, every radio his- 
torian, would pin the starter's flag for net- 
working on a man who is with us tonight— 
a man who has been talking broadcasting to 
me for exactly 38 years. In 1922, my father, 
then general manager of RCA, presented a 
plan to the honorary chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. in which he pointed out 
that broadcasting could not be maintained 
on the movelty factor of just listening to any- 
thing. He sald that radio's task of meeting 
the public's expectation would become great- 
er than “any so far tackled -hy any news- 
paper, theater, opera, or other public in- 
formation or entertainment agency.” 

“The newspaper, after all, caters to a lim- 
ited list of subscribers," he wrote. "The 
theater presents its production to a literal 
handful of people, but the broadcasting sta- 
tion will ultimately be required to entertain 
a nation.” 

Then he posed the question: “Who is to do 
the broadcasting job?” His answer was a 
plan for the creation of a company to pro- 
vide a national broadcasting service. Four 
years later NBC was born. 

We have served the Nation for 30 years— 
first with radio, then television, today both. 
Perhaps we have done it badly at times. As 
the first advertisement said, “we will make, 
mistakes,” and we have. I predict we will 
make more. 

For this is a business of infinite variety 
and complexity, more difficult to grasp than 
any other business in existence. What is it? 
It is entertainment—entertainment on a 
scale that dwarfs the Broadway stage, the 
Hollywood studio. It is news—news col- 
lected by a world-girdling organization and 
served up to listeners and viewers on a time- 
table that outraces the most nimble news- 
paper. It is information—information that 
spans the whole range of human endeavors, 
from presentations on the atom to telemen- 
taries on history. It is culture—music, 
opera, and Shakespeare for the millions. 

CATALYST FOR THE ECONOMY 


It is the omnibus national medium, akin 
to—but different from—the theater, the 
newspapers, magazines, the concert hall and 
sports arena. It embraces other forms and it 
creates its own. 

And while being all these things, it has 
also become a major industrial force, making 
a contribution of profound significance to 
the upward thrust of the American economy. 
The 30 years of networking parallel the 30 
years of the Nation's greatest industrial 
growth, and the relationship between the 
two is mrore,than casual. Broadcasting has 
assumed the multiple functions of advertis- 
ing, marketing, merchandising and, in ef- 
fect, preselling the American consumer. It 
has streamlined a once-cumbersome sales 
and distributive process. It has served as 
& prime mover in advancing the gross na- 
tional product this year beyond the $400 bil- 
lion mark. 

While a commercial message may occa- 
sionally be long, tedius, or—heaven forbid— 
even annoying, the true import of broad- 
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casting’s commercial aspect is that it pos- 
sesses the priceless power to move merchan- 
dise, to create new mass consumption desires 
in a Nation that consumes its way to pros- 
perity, to strength, and to security. Were 
this power stripped from television, the re- 
percussions on the national economy might 
well be immediate and fearsome. 

While thus serving American business, 
networking itself has become a big and com- 
plex business, which requires efficient or- 
ganization and administration. It is a busi- 
ness, like others, with a responsibility to 
earn s profit—a fact neither shameful nor 
distasteful. It is also a business that can 
succeed only if free to compete, free to 
devise a new and better product in the same 
clear climate that other American enter- 
prises enjoy. 

It is tronic that a service of such value 
and potential, with such an outstanding 
track record over 30 years, should find itself 
so little understood at the time of its great- 
est success. In part, I think, this stems 
from its enormous complexity and the widely 
conflicting pressures brought to bear on it. 
One hand deals with sponsors and agencies, 

‘with talent and agents, with outside pro- 
ducers, and film groups. A second hand 
deals with hundreds of stations, managed 
by rugged individualists; a third with Gov- 
ernment officials. A fourth hand deals with 
the press and, above all, with a sensitive 
public that can, in turn, be warm, irascible, 
enthusiastic, or plain downright angry. 
Pretty soon you run out of hands, 

WORD FROM THE PUBLIC 

In the year now ending, NBC headquar- 
ters, its stations, its feld offices, its artists, 
and its producers will have received some 
three million letters from the -viewimg pub- 
lic. In New York alone, we will have had 
more than 41,000 telephone calls praising or 
criticizing our shows, and more than 100,000 
telegrams. 

Public sensitivity toward broadcasting is 
truly the eighth wonder of the world. 
Jimmy Durante once said that “everybody 
wants to get into the act.” He must have 
been thinking of networks in the year 1956 
when he said it. Congressional investiga- 
tions, inquiries by public agencies, demands 
by other television interests, have come 
faster than free plugs on a Bob Hope show. 

Iam not sending out distress signals when 
I make this statement. A communications 
service of such enormous importance, en- 
tering so deeply into the daily life of the 
people, naturally, attracts public and official 
-attention. Much of the hub-bub, in fact, 
can probably be traced to our own door- 
step—for I suspect we networks have failed 
to convey a proper understanding of what 
we are and how we o te to three basic 
groups: the public, the Government, and 
the press. 

READYMADE OPINIONS 


However, I believe those who seek to evalu- 
ate the network service, or criticize it, have 
a responsibility to understand this complex 
operation before arriving at judgments, 
Many of the readymade opinions about net- 
works come from those with only a surface 
knowledge of their operations. Let me 
illustrate: 

Periodically a hue and cry arises because 
good shows on competing networks are 
slotted opposite one another. As a result, 
the public cannot see both. This is usually 
described as an advanced form of network 
executive imbecility. It is a form that I 
expect will continue. Competition is our 
lifeblood. A show placed at a specific time 
can influence audience acceptance of preced- 
ing and sueceeding shows. The success of 
an entire evening's schedule might well hinge 
on the placement of one show. As long as 
I am president of NBC, we will fight the 
competition's best with our best. I suspect 
that-Frank Stanton and Leonard Goldenson 
share this view. 
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Another type of complaint—again trace- 
able to lack of understanding of the busi- 
ness—relates to the public-affairs area. In 
August the networks were criticized for ex- 
cessive coverage of the political conventions 
when the cameras stayed alive from gavel to 
gavel. In November, the networks were 
criticized for lack of complete, live United 
Nations coverage during a serious interna- 
tional crisis when great news stories were 
erupting in Moscow, Budapest, Port Said, 
Tel-Aviv. We did not cancel commercial 
shows to cover the U. N. sessions in their 
entirety. I thought then, and I think now, 
that our news department made a correct 
decision. With the intricate mechanism of 
networking, you cannot cut in and cut out 
of regular shows, particularly filmed ones, 
to capture undetermined moments of high 
drama. True, you can wash out an entire 
evening’s schedule. You can ride through 
hours of procedural involvements, techni- 
calities, often uninteresting speeches, to 
seize the nuggets of decision; but if you do, 
you lose the vast majority of your national 
audience and we are a national medium 
which programs for the national audience, 
not just for the selected few. We retain the 
same right as the newspaper to exercise our 
best editorial Judgment on the coverage of 
a story. Like the newspaper or the wire 
service, we spend whatever is necessary to 
get our men and equipment where the news 
is breaking and to open circuits to those 
places. We are interested in the compre- 


hensive news picture and we think the- 


majority of our audience Is. 

I do not contend that television news and 
special event coverage is by any means per- 
fect. We still have much to explore, much 
to improve. We will not mark time in this 
area, j 

Í THE PUBLIC DISAGREES 

These criticisms and reactions are, in one 
sense, a healthy manifestation of the intense 
interest of the public and the press. People 
feel an intimacy and responsibility for tele- 
vision that defies historical analogy, and no 
two members of the public seem to agree on 
how we should handle our programing. The 
report of the NBC night executive office on 
last November 1 is a classic illustration of 
this. It dealt, like a ship’s log, with hun- 
dreds of calls that swamped our switchboard 
during the late afternoon and evening hours 
on a day of momentous political and inter- 
national news. Let me quote from it: 

Before 6 p. m.: Fifty calls protesting that 
Adlai Stevenson apparently was not being 
granted equal time to answer the President’s 
speech of the night before. General tenor of 
the calls: Highly irate. 

6:15 p. m.: We announce that Stevenson 
is being given equal time. The switchboard 
lights up like a Christmas tree. We are ac- 
cused of giving in to political pressure. Many 
callers say they intend to protest this dis- 
grace by telegram and never dial NBC again. 

6:30 p. m. We are covering the U, N. live. 
Complaints from viewers who miss their reg- 
ular programing, 

6:45 p.m.: Our New York station cuts to 
the Esso news show, featuring Ken Banghart, 
for a world news roundup. A barrel of pro- 
tests for leaving the United Nations, the 
callers saying that NBC cares more about 
making money than keeping the public in- 
formed at a time of impending disaster. 

7 p.m.: We cut to Adlai Stevenson. The 
calis continue furiously through his speech, 
some protesting that we are not at the United 


. Nations, some protesting at giving Mr. Ste- 


venson time, others angry at missing their 
regular show. Some, in fact, were so angry 
they hung up without fully explaining what 
they were angry about. 

And so on into the night. On the news 
summaries and bulletins we brought in from 
the U. N. we got telephone protests because 
our commentators referred to England and 
France as allied forces. There were more 
than 500 calls during the evening. I guess 
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it’s tougher being a network telephone oper- 
ator than a network president. 

The crowning blow came 2 days later in a 
letter addressed to the president of NBC, 
from a mother berating us because we in- 
serted urgent news bulletins into a children’s 
program, This had upset her young child. 


NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


This is all part of the business of network- 
ing, and if I dwell on its harassing aspects, 
it is not that my affection for it lessens. I 
have been with NBC 9 years, nearly the entire 
life of. the television network, and I find it 
increasingly the most rewarding occupation 
anyone could seek. It is stimulating, provo- 
cative, challenging. It is a service with end- 
less possibilities for innovation and growth. 
I look forward to being with it for many 
years to come—and I say this with full 
knowledge of the many problems and tasks 
that lie ahead. 

One of these tasks, as T mentioned, is to 
explain ourselves to government. The past 
year has seen a wave of investigations ques- 
tioning functions inherent in the network 
system. Our operating practices have also 
been under a drumfire of attack by outside 
interests. If these basic practices were pro- 
hibited, networking itself would cease to ex- 
ist. A great deal of value would disappear 
from American broadcasting. 

Yet, I am confident this will not happen, 
for there is really only one issue: Will the 
public be hurt or helped if the network sys- 
tem is dismantled? When all the facts are 
weighed on the scales of public interest, I 
am sure the balance will be heavily in favor 
of the present network structure. But the 
congressional and FCC studies demonstrate 
that it is not only important for broadcast- 
ing’s contributions to be recognized, it is 
even more important that the operation of 
this complex business be understood. If the 
current investigations produce that one re- 
sult, they will be well worth all the time 
and labor invested by the Government agen- 
cles and the networks themselves. 


THE FILM INVASION 


And while we seek to explain ourselves to 
governmental bodies and other external 
groups, we must also evaluate a new factor 
developing within the industry itself—the 
film invasion. It could change the entire 
character and scope of television if it is not 
thoughtfully assessed by broadcasters in 
long-range terms, It may seem to open a 
smooth and easy road, but it could be a 
short road with a dead end. 

The flood of film comes from two sources 
which are beginning to conflict with one an- 
other: first, the backlog of Hollywood 
features now being released in quantity to 
television; second, the mounting stockpile 
of syndicated films, produced for television 
in*the Hollywood lots that once served the 
Nation’s motion-picture theaters. Together, 
they are creating enormous pressures on our 
industry. 

The Hollywood filmmakers have, quite 
naturally, seen in the combination of their 
old pictures and television, a means of quick 
and profitable replacement for the loss of 
theatrical outlets and declining motion- 
picture revenues. They have also seized on 
television as a means of reactivating idle 
movie studios and facilities. I do not criti- 
cize their decision to move into television. 
The financial pressures directing them toward 
our medium—after the broadcasters estab- 
lished it as a national system—have been 
obvious for some time, and the release of 
the feature backlogs was not unexpected. 

Insofar as the broadcaster is concerned, 
the price tag on feature packages almost 
compels him to play each film over and over 
again in order to recoup his costs. These 
packages, of course, include some fine pic- 
tures which promise good first-play ratings. 
But what about all the grade B, C, and D 
films tn the package? How much audience 
will they hold when they have been run, and 
rerun, and run again? And if most broad- 
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casters take that route, where will the in- 
dustry be when the end of the road is 
Teached 2 or 3 years from now? Or will tele- 
vision by then have surrendered itself to the 
Hollywood filmmakers as its main source of 
new product? 

TV AT CROSSROADS 


Today, television broadcasting is at a cross- 
Toads: one fork has color signposts and points 
to programing created for the medium itself, 
With emphasis on live service. The other 
fork follows a detour to a reservoir of motion 
Picture film, built up over the past 20 years. 

At NBC we have carefully weighed the 
alternatives for the network and our owned 
Stations. We have decided that television's 
future rests along the route we now chart, 
We shall continue our emphasis on live tele- 
Vision, on fresh new programs designed for 
the medium, and on the development of 
color. We believe this is the way to main- 
tain television’s momentum and vitality. We 
agree with a comment made by Jack Gold, 
Fadio-television editor of the New York 
Times, in his column last month. He wrote: 

“Television is and must remain far more 

than a revision in the method of distribut- 
ing Hollywood wares. Its everlasting poten- 
tial lies in the fact that it is a creative and 
distinctive artistic medium in its own right: 
* + * It is the spontaneity and reality of 
® live performance that excites and arouses 
the viewer whether it is in art, politics, or 
‘In education. It is the viewer's sense of 
Personal involvement that is the touchstone 
Of television's potential magnificence and its 
limitless future.” 

We will, of course, continue to draw from 
all creative sources, film as well as live, in 
an effort to get the finest programing avail- 
able. But we will not surrender our convic- 
tion that an NBC opera production, a Wide, 
Wide World, a Jack and the Beanstalk, or a 
Festival of Music is more meaningful to the 
Ultimate cause of good television than the 
finest film turned out by Hollywood for. the- 
&trical release. F 
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This is our decision for ourselves. We do 
not control the decisions of others. Yet I 
think every network affiliate should reflect 
On the likely results of loading schedules 
with feature films—particularly if use of this 
temporary product leads to displacement of 
network—p: ‘ams. If such a trend results 
in curtailing the network’s access to the air, 
they will be deprived of the resources and 
the opportunities to move ahead in creative 
Programing. Not only will entertainment 
shows be affected, but also cultural and in- 
Tormational programs that are part of the 
broad network service, and that are not 
Offered by any other program service. Ulti- 
mately, the Hollywood movie makers might 
replace their former 40,000 theatrical outlets 
with the Nation’s 40 million or more tele- 
Vision sets. If they do, television as a com- 
munications service will ride a toboggan of 
decline, 

Iam sure the stations who pioneered tele- 
Vision with us will set their sights on a larger 
horizon than a service built around a Holly- 
wood inventory. They will want to pioneer 
the new opporunities, as they did when tele- 
Vision itself was on the threshold. 

In considering the alternatives, I think you 
Will also want to assess a related factor—the 
Tise of a third network. This should be a 
Source of satisfaction, for three-network 
competiton can only add to the overall 
Strength of our medium. 

However, we must evaluate a new set of 
Circumstances. One of these is the wider 
audience spread among three networks. No 
longer do you have a Milton Berle, or an Ed 
Sullivan, or a $64,000 Question, capturing 80 
Or BO percent of all sets in use, Even Elvis 
Presley can’t do it. 
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The things I haye mentioned—the film in- 
flux, increased network competition, and the 
greater audience spread—take on even 
broader significance when viewed against the 
backdrop of the industry's present stage of 
development. With a rising population, a 
steady increase in circulation, and the trend 
toward multiple sets in the home, black-and- 
white will continue to grow, but not at the 
breakneck pace of the past. 

COLOR AS BOOSTER CHARGE 


This places a special premium on develop- 
ing and refreshing the creative resources 
within television itself. Above all, it places 
a premium on color. Color is the booster 
charge for our fourth decade. 

Just as black-and-white television came 
along when radio reached maturity, so now 
color comes to the forefront. The oppor- 
tunity that was ours in Atlantic City is now 
ours again. ~ 

Next year we are aiming for at least two 
color programs nightly and soon we hope to 
have the bulk of our nighttime schedule in 
color. We are driving hard on color expan- 
sion because high-attraction network color 
shows are the best and quickest means of 
creating national color circulation, just as 
the big Berle spectaculars created black-and- 
white circulation. 

Through the network structure, color serv- 
ice has already spread nationally, Today 95 
percent of all television homes are within 
reach of color signals. The majority of our 
affiliates have equipped themselves to trans- 
mit network color, and about 30 stations on 
the network are originating their own live 
color shows. They, and we, are riding the 
color tide of the future. 

Now, like our young friend, Jack, I want 
to climb a different beanstalk. This bean- 
stalk leads to a new world of television—a 
world which we commercial broadcasters 
seldom explore. This is the world of educa- 
tional television, 

MISSION OF EDUCATIONAL TV 


While our commercial broadcast service 
spans the whole range of informational sub- 
jects in programing for the varied tastes of 
the national audience, it does not attempt 
specialized educational services for special- 
ized audiences, This type of programing 
comes within the province of the non-com- 
mercial, educational stations which have 
been licensed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for that specialized pur- 


pose, 

Every citizen has a stake in the success 
with which these stations carry out their 
mission. The drastic national shortage of 
teachers and classrooms lends a special ur- 
gency to their efforts to build themselves into 
a major educational force. Those of us who 
live in television and who seek its full de- 
velopment in every area in society have a 
particular sympathy for the difficult prob- 
lems of financing and programing which 
the educational stations face. In my judg- 
ment, we also have an interest going beyond 
that of the average citizen to lend such 
support as we can in solving these problems. 

This mterest has already been recog- 
nized by many of our affiliates. On the 
local level they have served as good neighbors 
in many ways to their educational counter- 
parts. Now we propose to be good neighbors 
on the national level. 

It is NBC's plan, during 1957, to furnish 
specialized educational programs to all of 
the Nation's noncommercial educational sta- 
tions. These programs will be produced in 
our studios and furnished live to the edu- 
cational stations over our network lines. 


- They will be telecast during an afternoon 


time period which does not conflict with our 
regular schedule. They will also be kine- 
scoped for repeat broadcast or subsequent 
classroom use, thus creating an important 
and enduring educational television library. 
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ELECTRONIC CLASSROOMS 


The programs will consist of three 14-hour 
presentations each week, with instruction in 
mathematics, the humanities, and govern- 
ment. The project will extend through 26 
weeks in 1957, beginning next March for a 
13-week period, and resuming next October 
for another 13 weeks. Each of the three pro- 
gram series will be conducted by experts in 
the field. We are approaching men of schol- 
arly attainments in their fields—men like 
James R. Newman, author and editor of the 
brilliant new book, The World of Mathemat- 
ics. He has already consented to supervise 
this course. We hope to obtain the services 
of one of the Nation's eminent political scien- 
tists for the course on government, and to 
invite public officials to participate in it. 
An NBC producer will be assigned to oversee 
each of the three series. | 

This service will be provided by NBC at 
no charge to the educational stations. We 
are committing more than $300,000 next year 
for programs, production facilities, and per- 
sonnel. The Educational Television and 
Radio Center at Ann Arbor, which has re- 
ceived funds from the Ford Foundation, is 
supplying the local loops to connect the 
educational stations with the NBC network 
lines, and is consulting closely with us on 
the design of the programs. On behalf of 
its affillated stations, the center has as- 
sured us that live programming with net- 
work production values constitutes a service 
of major importance that will be welcomed 
by educational stations. Their attitude is- 
shared by many leading educators and pub- 
lic organizations with whom we have had 
exploratory discussions. All seem to sup- 
port our belief that this pilot project can 
give added vigor to the entire process of 
education through television, 


PILOT PROJECT 


As one example, Dr. Grayson Kirk, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, has been ap- 
prised of our plans and has written me as 
follows: 

“I have learned, with satisfaction, of the 
National Broadcasting Co.'s plan to provide 
television services of a 26-week period to the 
Nation’s educational television stations 
* * + in formulating and carrying through 
this project, the National Broadcasting Co. 
earns the gratitude of all who are devoted 
to the field of education.” 

This will be the first live programming 
ever to be done expressly for the educational 
television stations on a national basis. Offi- 
cers of the center have already indicated 
an interest in extending this service to other 
days and other subjects. We have reason 
to believe that other foundations and organ- 
izations will be similarly interested. This 
is frankly what we have hoped for. We 
see our 26-week project as a demonstration 
operation. We believe that when our proj- 
ect terminates at the end of 1957 its values 
and lessons can Þe carried forward in ways 
that will help enrich the whole future of 
education by television. 7? 

Now back down the beanstalk. The edu- 
cational* proposal will, in no sense, divert 
us from our regular programming plans, 
We now have the creative personnel, the 
organization, and the facilities to hold a 
firm position of leadership over the next 
three decades. At our 60th anniversary con- 
vention, I expect to be talking to you about 
television signals which span the globe. My 
subject then will be: the world—in color. 

That concludes my review of the problems 
and achievements of the past; the chal- 
lenges, hopes, and prospects for the future. 
It also concludes the one and only long 
speech of the convention. > 

I hope you all enjoy yourselves and have 
fun in this beautiful, new American Hotel. I 
also hope to visit with each of you personally 
before we leave and I wish you well in the 
colorful years ahead. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the American Politi- 
cal Science Review of September 1956 is 
most interesting and worthy of the at- 
tention of all freedom-loving peoples: 
Tue GUATEMALAN AFFAIR: A CRITIQUE OF 

Unrrep SraTes Foreicn Poricy+* 


(By Philip B: Taylor, Jr.) 
I 


Latin views toward the United States are 
not merely those of the weak toward the 
strong. ‘They are, by the Latins’ own defi- 
nition, those of the poor toward the rich, the 
cultured toward the uncultered, the idealist 
toward the pragmatist.2 They are those of 
a people largely inexperienced and misled 
in the political arena, and without practical 
criteria for the Anglo-Saxin notion of de- 
mocracy, either political or cultural. But 
they are bitterly experienced in the ways of 
dictatorship, economic exploitation, and 
grinding poverty. Born in Iberian feudalism 
and Catholic fervor, the Latin plainly does 
no understand the largely Protestant, indus- 
trialized, politically and culturally demo- 
cratic, radical (and yet conservative) United 
States? It is certainly a slight exaggeration 
to say that the most important thing the two 
groups have in common ts the hemisphere in 
which, by geographic accident, they live.* 

To them we are Yanquis, past and present 
„exploiters, rich because they are poor, slightly 
drunk with our new postwar power, and 
verging toward fanaticism in our anticom- 
munism. But their principal current com- 
plaint against us is our overfiowing gener- 
osity toward Europe and Asia and our nig- 
gardliness toward themselves, A rather com- 
mon postwar joke among underdeveloped 
nations seems to acquire new meaning when 
applied to Latin America: a presidential ad- 
viser, gloomily surveying our massive aid 
to Germany and Japan, sugests war on the 
United States, because we are so generous to 
those we defeat.* 

Guatemala, in its backwardness, -general 
maldistribution of power and wealth, and 
syncretistic culture and religion, nearly epit- 
omized those nations which sprang from the 
imposition of the Spanish yoke on a rela- 
tively well-populated Indian nation. Inde- 
pendent of external political control in 1823, 
Guatemala was a member of the United Proy- 
inces of Central America until 1838. Caudillo 
followed caudillo in the presidency, some 
enlightened but most despotic, some sympa- 
thetic to the Catholic Church, some anti- 
clerical. As in much of Latin America, elec- 
tions were held only when the Government 
felt sure it could win, so revolutions became 
the more popular way to change govern- 
ments. The last completely typical caudillo 
was General Jorge Ubico y Castafieda, who 
came to power in 1930 and maintained him- 
self until an almost fantistically courageous 
university student-led strike forced his resig- 
nation in July 1944. A brief but uncertain 
interim government, taking his orders, was 
ousted by a real military uprising in October, 
and in a subsequent election, Juan José 
Arévalo was elected for the 1945-51 presiden- 
ttal term. 

There is little doubt that communism got 
its start in Guatemala under Arévalo; * Aré- 
valo’s successor, Lieutenant Colonel Arbenz, 
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who served from March 1951 until his ouster 
in July 1954, was quite sympathetic to Com- 
munist activities, but under the best of con- 
trary circumstances the ouster of Commu- 
nists from their positions in the Government 
would have been extremely difficult and 
would have stripped the Government of its 
trained, though not necessarily efficient, bu- 
reaucrats.* Criticism of the character of the 
Government, centering in the United States, 
developed during this period. A series of five 
articles by Fitzhugh Turner of the New York 
Herald Tribune in February 1950 was illustra- 
tive of the nature of this comment.’ 

Among the exiles forced from Guatemala 
by the operations of the Arevalo-Arbens gov- 
ernment was Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, 
who had been condemned to death for his 
implication in an unsuccessful attempt 
against the Government in late 1950. Cas- 
tillo had escaped in June 1951, and had 
established himself in neighboring Honduras. 
By the end of May 1954 he was openly active 
in the preparation of a force designed to in- 
vade Guatemala and overthrow its Govern- 
ment. The Honduran Government seems 
not to have undertaken to fulfill the cus- 
tomary obligation of nations in iriternational 
law to prevent one’s territory from being 
employed as a base of operations against a 
state with which diplomatic relations are 
currently maintained.“ -On the other hand, 
the Guatemalan Government had not been 
overly correct in its relations with Honduras. 
A general strike had gradually developed in 
Honduras between February and May 1954, 
in a situation in which there had never be- 
fore been unions or even signifi- 
cant labor leadership. At one time 44,000 
workers were absent from work, and sub- 
stantial damage resulted from untended 
crops and some vandalism. Ambassador 
Peurifoy later testified that probably at least 
$750,000 entered the country as aid to the 
strikers from Guatemala.“ It is quite likely 
that Honduras’ hospitality to Castillo Armas 
was a means of redressing the record against 
Guatemalan intervention, 

Ir 


The 10th Inter-American Conference met 
at Caracas, Venezuela in March 1954. The 
United States had previously expressed its 
desire to have the conference record itself 
as being anti-Communist. Such a policy 
declaration had been elicited from the Ninth 
Conference in Bogota, Colombia, in 1948," but 
in view of the increased Communist power in 
Guatemala it was felt desirable to reassert 
the compact that communism was unwel- 
come in this hemisphere. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles led the United States 
delegation during opening phases of the Con- 
ference, addressed its plenum several times, 
and was rewarded by the passage of his reso- 
lution: 

“s © * The * * è Conference * * è de- 
clares: That the domination or control of 
the political institutions of any American 
State by the international Communist move- 
ment, extending to this hemisphere the po- 
litical system of an extracontinental power, 
would constitute a threat to the sovereignty 
and political independence of the American 
States, * * * and would call for a meet- 
ing of consultation to reconsider the adop- 
tion of appropriate action in accordance with 
existing treaties.” 1 

The existing treaty referred to is the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
written in 1947 at the Quitandinha, Brazil, 
Conference of the Foreign-Ministers of the 
American Republics (often referred to as 
the “Treaty of Rio de Janeiro”). Article 6 
of that treaty, referring to acts of aggression 
which are not armed attacks, seems most ap- 
propriate to the Caracus anti-Communist 
resolution. This article authorizes a meet- 
ing of the Organ of Consultation (the For- 
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eign Ministers of the American Republics 
meeting in special session) for the deter- 
mination of “measures which should be taken 
for the common defense. * * *.”#* The Rio 
Treaty and the Bogota Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States of 1948 are 
in turn linked; article 19 of that charter 
states: “Measures adopted for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in accordance 
with existing treaties do not constitute a 
violation of the pancipies set forth in arti- 
cles 15 and 17.” It, therefore, follows that 
sanctions taken under the Caracas anti- 
Communist resolution cannot be construed 
as violative of the provisions of the Charter 
of Bogota which state the principles of ter- 
ritorial and political integrity of the signa- 
tory states. 

It is-significant that those who sprang to 
Dulles’ support in the debates fqllowing the 
presentation of the resolution were not the 
democratic nations but the authoritarians, , 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, 
and Peru)? Gwuatemala’s foreign minister, 
Guillermo Toriello, denouncing the Dulles’ 
proposal as “* * * the internationalization of 
McCarthism, the burning of books, and the 
imposition of stereotyped thought,” received 
twice the ovation that Dulles did“ The 
New York Times reporter Sydney Gruson 
later put it succinctly: 

“Senor Toriello had said many nasty things 
about the United States that virtually all 
Latin Americans believe. They were willing 
to applaud him since it cost them nothing. 
But not many were willing to vote against 
the United States when they might have to 
get up later in the conference and ask for 
economic aid. In the committee vote, only 
Mexico, Uruguay, and Argentina sided with 
Guatemala.” 19 

After the final vote Uruguay, frequently 
a Latin bellwether, said through its dele- 
gate: “We contributed our approval with- 
out enthusiasm, without optimism, without 
joy, and without the feeling that We were 
contributing to a constructive measure.” ” 

Having obtained a conclusive 17-to-1 vote: 
in committee, Mr. Dulles returned to Wash- 
ington en March 14, 1954. The conference 
was to run for 2 weeks longer and, from the 
Latin viewpoint, had only just gotten to 
work. The Latins are not unaware of the 
threat to their security implied by interna- 
tional communism, but they have long felt 
that they cannot solve effectively their social 
and economic problems, which are indeed 
the breeders of communism, without sub- 
stantial help from one or more of the great 
industrialized and capital-exporting nations. 
This was the problem which they had come 
to Caracas to discuss, and Mr. Dulles’ pro- 
posal received their support because the pres- 
ent United States administration has made 
it reasonably clear that only nations which 
take approved views of international com- 
munism can expect to be recipients of eco- 
nomic aid or technical assistance without 
much American grumbling. This assistance 
is of course vital in view of the inability 
of the private sector of the United States 
economy to supply sufficient developmental 
capital to Latin America to meet that area's 
needs. Further, in view of their support of 
his proposition, Mr. Dulles’ departure was, in 
their eyes, tantamount to his saying that 
he was concerned only with that support, 
and could not take time to discuss Latin 
American internal problems since they were 
not sufficiently important. Mr. Dulles at- 
tended one meeting of an economic subcom- 
mittee of the conference, but his discussion 
there, while frank, indicated that the United 
States was unprepared to discuss meaning- 
fully Latin America’s economic preoccupa- 
tions. This inability of the two sectors of 
the hemisphere to agree even on the nature 
and scope of the problems confronting them 
seems characteristic of inter-American rela- 
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tions. The post-World War IT perlod seems 
Merely to have witnessed a heightening of 
the lack of mutual understanding. 

um 

From the viewpoint of the United States, 
the Caracas meeting's principal significance, 
therefore, was that it gave us the firmer anti- 
Communist statement desired from the Latin 
American nations. Guatemala was not spe- 
Cified in the statement, but it was obyious 
that it was directed against that nation, 
Sydney Gruson pointed out the atmosphere 
Of the conference: 

“One of the byproducts of the political 
committee's debate, on the resolution, many 
Gelegates believe, is the tying of the United 
States hands so far as the situation in 
Guatemala is concerned. The United States 
has publicly expressed its alarm over the 
rowing influence of Guatemalan Commu- 
nists on the government of that country. 
For some time much of Latin America has 
been expecting unilateral United States ac-~ 
tlon in regard to Guatemala. 

“But Secretary Dulles repeatedly assured 
the delegates that his resolution was not 
aimed at any American country and that the 

Rited States was solely concerned with in- 
tervention of international communism in 
this hemisphere. Much of the support given 
the United States resolution was given on 
this understanding, and there would be 
deeply felt unhappiness in Latin America if, 

aving passed, the resolution were to be 
turned into a weapon against Guatemala.” # 

But the declaration was to serve by im- 
Plication almost immediately as if it were in- 
Gicative of moral support for United States 
action inimical to the Arbenz government in 
Guatemala. The impression that the Cara- 
Cas resolution might be used against Guate- 
mala was heightened by consultation visits 
tO Washington by the United States am- 
bassadors to four of the Central American 
Nations. One of them, who was not iden- 
tifed, was reported by Paul P. Kennedy to 

ve told that writer: “Well, we put through 
Our resolution in Caracas, and now we have 
E to decide what we're going to do about 

On October 3, 1953, John E. Peurifoy had 
been appointed United States Ambassador to 
Guatemala. He had already established a 
Teputation as one of the United States more 
Accomplished anti-Communist diplomats by 
his activity in Greece, It seems clear from 
the circumstantial evidence presented by 
Journalists concerning the period from his 
“rival to the outbreak of the civil war be- 
tween Castillo Armas and the Arbenz gov- 
ernment that the United States did little to 
disabuse Arbenz’ opponents of the notion 
that North American aid, moral and/or 
Military, would not be lacking when the need 
arose, But it is difficult to find evidence 
Which would clearly implicate Peurifoy or 
Other United States representatives in the 
Plotting which resulted in Castillo’s invasion 
from Honduras.= 

Events in Guatemala leading to the civil 
War seem to have commenced with the State 
Department announcement on May 17, 1954, 
that a shipment of arms totaling 1,900 tons 
had arrived at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. 
The arms shipment originated in Czechoslo- 
Vakia, but reached Guatemala by a chartered 
Swedish ship whose charterer disclaimed any 
Knowledge of the use to which the ship was 
_ Put“ News stories concerning both content 

and purpose conjectured unrestrainedly, but 
the full truth of the shipment probably will 
never be known. On the one hand, the New 
York Times writer Sydney Gruson reported 
trom Guatemala City at the time of the ship- 
™ent's arrival in May that the evidence 
Seemed to indicate that the arms would be 
almost entirely for the army, and only in 
slight measure for rural or worker's militia 
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or subversion in neighboring nations™ On 
the other hand, materials written later could 
not conflict more directly with this version,.™ 
The contents themselves are the object of 
equal uncertainty. While Gruson in July 
wrote that the bulk of the shipment was ob- 
solete, including a great deal of materiel that 
can only be classed as “white elephants” by 
any standards relative to the Guatemalan 
situation, other versions argued that the arms 
were modern in the extreme and deadly under 
any circumstances.” The reader seems free 
to accept the version of his choice. The 
strength of the State Department version 
seems heightened by the fact that the ship in 
question, the motorship Alfhem, was known to 
have been involved in the carrying of newly 
manufactured arms from the Skoda Czecho- 
slovakian plant. It had been loading them 
at the Polish port of Stettin and taking them 
to other Communist ports throughout the 
world for some time preceding this incident.“ 
The cloak-and-dagger atmosphere of the af- 
fair was also heightened by Secretary of State 
Dulles’ statement that the Alfhem had 
cleared first for Dakar, French West Africa, 
and that it had been unloaded at Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, under conditions of ex- 
traordinary secrecy and in the personal pres- 
ence of the minister of defense.” 

Sydney Gruson's version in the New York 
Times could only lead to the conclusion that 
the Communist leaders of Guatemala had 
been made fools of by their own Soviet supe- 
riors; it should be added that this is not im- 
possible, granted the apparent manner in 
which Soviet leaders regard Communist lead- 
ers outside of the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, the parallel between the shipments to 
Guatemala in 1954 and those to Egypt in 
early 1956 is inescapable. 

The United States employed the shipment 
to arouse sympathy for the subsequent anti- 
Arbenz actions. It was also employed as the 
basis for a nearly unprecedented request to 
the other members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization that they grant the 
United States the privilege of searching their 
merchant ships on the high seas for arms 
shipments to Guatemala. The request was 
rejected by all of the nations to which re- 
quests were made.” 

On May 20, the United States concluded 
a mutual-security treaty with Honduras ™ 
(a similar treaty had been signed with Nica- 
ragua on April 23), and on May 24 it was 
announced that the United States Air Force 
was airlifting war materiel to the two na- 
tions. On May 25, United States Representa- 
tive Parricx J. HILLINGS, of California, re- 
peated to the House the Dulles charge that 
“the arms (imported by Guatemala) appar- 
ently were to be used to sabotage the Pan- 
ama Canal.” On May 26, the United States 
searched the French merchant ship Wyoming 
at the Panama Canal, finding cases of 
Browning automatic rifles not carried on the 
ship's manifest." On the 27th, three B-36 
bombers paid a courtesy call on Managua, 
the Nicaraguan capital. 

Nicaragua had broken diplomatic relations 
with Guatemala on May 19, and undertook 
immediately to discuss the Guatemalan sit- 
uation with the other American Republics, 
with the intention of seeking a meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the members of the 
OAS as an organ of consultation. In spite 
of its obvious concern, the United States 
indicated it would not try, at that time, 
to call for such a meeting, but rather would 
let the Nicaraguan action mature. But on 
June 7 the New York Times reported that 
the United States had initiated informal 
talks for the same purpose, under the terms 
of articles 39 and 40 of the OAS Charter. 

It had been assumed generally that the 
United States, having by this time received 
informal support from a majority of the OAS 
members for such a convocation, would pro- 
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pose formally that this meeting be called 
at the regular meeting of the OAS Council 
on June 16. This was not done, although 
such a call would have made it more possible 
for the OAS to take immediate action at the 
highest level when the fighting in Guate- 
mala actually broke out on June 19." United 
States failure to act is regrettable. Clear 
information concerning the facts of the sit- 
uation could have been discerned more easily 
at that time than later, and it certainly 
would have given satisfaction to the entire 
hemisphere that the United States wanted 
the facts to be known. 

Tension mounted within Guatemala. An 
effort was made to blow up a part of the 
railroad line to the capital from Puerto Bar- 
rios* and an unidentified airplane spread 
anti-Government leaflets on Guatemala City, 
Secret police activity, including arrests, tor- 
tures, and murders, stepped up markedly.* 
Sporadic outbursts of violence in opposition 
to Government police and troops occurred 
in outlying settlements, and the departure 
by air of Arbenz' mother and children on 
June 15 indicated the real seriousness of the 
situation. 

Col. Castillo Armas’ troops entered Guate- 
malan territory from Honduras on June 19, 
A period of somewhat desultory fighting fol- 
lowed. Arbenz resigned on June 27 after an 
all-day conference with his military leaders, 
and the Army chief of staff, Col. Enrique 
Diaz, established a short-lived provisional 
government composed of three officers. One 
of these, Col. Elfego Monzón, replaced Diaz 
on the 29th, after the direct intervention 
of Ambassador Peurifoy. Peurifoy and a ma- 
rine bodyguard, both armed, were present In 
the conference room at the time power 
changed hands. 

Monzón and Castillo Armas met in San 
Salvador, the capital of the neighboring na- 
tion of El Salvador, on June 30, under the 
good offices of Salvadorian President Oscar 
Osorlo. Initnal talks seemed inconclusive, 
and Peurifoy was notified that his presence 
would be desirable, He had been holding 
himself in readiness in Guatemala City, and 
flew immediately to San Salvador. He was 
quoted as saying, as he debarked from his 
plane at the airport, “We will get this 
straightened out.” Monzon and Castillo 
Armas reached an accommodation on July 2. 
A June 30 Christian Science Monitor dispatch 
headed “Red Guatemala Rout Ups United 
States Obligations” seemed to epitomize the 
intimate role the United States had played 
in the change of governments, while Milton 
Becker, of the New York Times, wrote in 
that paper's July 3 issue: “The signing [of 
the Monzén-Castillo Armas agreement] rep- 
resented an unmistakable victory for United 
States policy, and particularly for * * * 
Peurifoy * * * who had taken an essential, 
difficult role in bringing it about.” * 

The conclusion that the United States 
played an important part in the struggle in 
Guatemala seems inescapable. It cannot be 
shown that any of the arms airlifted to Hon- 
duras or Nicaragua ultimately appeared in 
the hands of the Castillo Armas forces, 
Rather, news reports indicate that the Cas- 
tillo troops were armed with a hodge-podge 
of weapons, including even a few muzzle- 
loading rifles. Jeeps, DC-3, and P-47 aircraft 
were used by Castillo’s men, but the ubiquity 
of such materiel, 10 years after the Second 
World War, is virtually axiomatic. In fact, 
the military strength of Castillo was largely 
symbolic, and casualties and combats were 
few. The decision of the Guatemalan Army 
not to seek battle with Castillo was really 
what toppled Arbenz.” But it can be shown 
that the United States played a role in the 
United Nations which tended to deny to 
Guatemala the privileges apparently guar- 
anteed it by its membership in that organi- 
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gation, At the same time vacillatory Guate- 
malan action made it difficult for the U. N. 
and the OAS to do anything significant 
to prevent the success of the Castillo move- 
ment. A 

Iv 

In response to the urgent request of the 
Guatemalan representative on June 19," the 
U. N. Security Council met on the call of its 
president, United States representative 
Henry Cabot Lodge, on June 20. Guate- 
malan representative Eduardo Castillo-Ar- 
riola asked immediate U. N. investigation of 
his charge that the fighting had begun with 
the invasion of his country by forces sta- 
tioned in Honduras and Nicaragua and 
backed by “foreign monopolies” with the 
knowledge of the United States State De- 
partment. The two accused nations denied 
this, and a draft resolution was presented by 
Brazil and Colombia.” The draft pointed 
to the availability of machinery under the 
OAS for the possible settlement of the 
problem, provided that the Security Council 
would refer the problem to this machinery, 
and asked for immediate OAS action to 
bring bloodshed to an end. The vote on the 
resolution was 10-1, the Soviet representative 
vetoing. An innocuous French-offered reso- 
lution calling for a termination of bloodshed 
was then adopted, ending 5 hours of occasion- 
ally bitter debate.” 

The Brazilian delegate remarked that the 
Soviet veto did not prevent the OAS from 
taking action in the matter.“ But the Se- 
curity Council took no action to insure the 
enforcement of the resolution, and did not 
ask the OAS to take action for several days. 
In the meantime, Guatemala, which on June 
19 had asked immediate OAS action (and 
was accorded a special meeting of the Inter- 
American Peace Committee within 3 hours 
after the delivery of the Guatemalan note), 
reversed its ground completely on the 20th 
and told the Peace Committee it would not 
cooperate with Committee action pending 
the outcome of the resolution of the Security 
Council of the 20th. This was in spite of 
the realization that that resolution was es- 
sentially meaningless from the viewpoint of 
terminating attacks on the Arbenz govern- 
ment.“ The sudden Guatemalan switch was 
explained on the nominal ground that 
Guatemala had never completed its ratifi- 
cation of the Rio Treaty of 1947 and the 
OAS Charter, documents which provide 
the legal bases for action on behalf of the 
OAS by the Peace Committee.“ The ar- 
gument presented by the Guatemalan dele- 
gation was that the Peace Commit- 
tee “* * * is only competent to deal with 

tes between the member states. * * + 
‘This completely ignored the record of several 
years’ action by Guatemala, which seemed to 
offer presumptive evidence that Guatemala 
considered itself a full member of the OAS 
family of nations. 

Guatemalan Foreign Minister -Toriello and 
the Soviet representative combined to bring 
pressure on Security Council President Lodge 
for a second council meeting on June 25. 
The fighting had continued, and Guatemala 
had not hesitated to level serious charges 
against its neighbors, although Castillo-Ar- 
riola, the Guatemalan representative, wrote 
anachronistically in a letter of June 23 
that "* * * certainly Guatemala has no dis- 
pute of any kind with the neighboring States 
of Honduras and Nicaragua.” “ 

The Council meeting voted to take no 
direct action until it had the opportunity to 
receive a report from the Peace Committee. 
The Guatemalan Government, which prior to 
the second Council meeting had rejected OAS 
Peace Committee investigation, now recon- 
sidered and announced it would welcome it. 
The date was the afternoon of June 26. After 

the Guatemalan change of atti- 
tude, the Committee on the 27th determined 
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that it would send a five-member team to 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, start- 
ing the 28th." 

At this juncture, it was announced that 
10 nations, including the United States, had 
requested a special meeting of the OAS Coun- 
cll to consider the advisability of calling a 
meeting of the Organ of Consultation of the 
Rio Treaty under the terms of articles 6 and 
11 of that treaty. The note had been pre- 
sented to the OAS Council Chairman on June 
26. Notwithstanding the June 27 resigna- 
tion of Arbenz in favor of Enrique Diaz, the 
matter was pressed on the 28th by the United 
States. The meeting was voted unanimously, 
for Rio de Janeiro on July 7.% The discussion 
was a lengthy one, and attitudes expressed 
by some Latin American representatives seem 
to indicate considerable reserve regarding the 
statement of United States Representative 
Dreier, which conveyed the theses that had 
been maintained steadily by his Government, 
that the Guatemalan matter could only be 
interpreted as an attack on the hemisphere 
by international communism.” 


It seems quite tenable to argue that the 
action was intended as a smokescreen rather 
than as a sincere request. Dreier’s statement 
acknowledged that governmental changes 
were proceeding in Guatemala, but argued 
that it was yet too early to know if the new 
government would be free of the Communist 
taint. Certainly events between June 16, 
when it had been anticipated generally that 
the United States would ask such a convoca- 
tion, and June 28, had not heightened the 
dangers of Communist profit in Guatemala. 
If anything, the position of Arbenz would 
seem to have weakened during this period. 
Surely there can have been no real suspicion 
that the government attacked by Castillo 
Armas could continue to govern Guatemala 
for any length of time. The question why 
the United States should have requested the 
investigation after the horse had fled the 
stable, rather than before, seems almost rhe- 
torical under the circumstances. Investiga- 
tion, or the proposal of a real study of the 
situation, prior to the outbreak of fighting, 
would have been sincere. The action of the 
28th was only an empty gesture. Events, of 
course, proceeded in the direction of Arbenz’ 
ouster, and with the agreement of July 2 
between Castillo Armas and Monzón, all ra- 
tionale for the meeting disappeared. 


The OAS Council met in special session 
on July 2 to approve 18 to 1, with 1 absten- 
tion, the motion presented by Honduras and 
seconded by the United States that the July 
7 meeting be postponed sine die. Perhaps 
the most meaningful attitude taken in the 
discussion was that of Argentina. Its repre- 
sentative pointed out that while his country 
was as anti-Communist as any other, it was 
also concerned with armed intervention in 
the affairs of any other American nation, 
for whatever reason. Argentina further 
argued that the Guatemalan affair had in 
reality been only the beginning of such in- 
tervention, and as such deserved study. 
Further, in the light of the accusations 
against certain nations by the late Guate- 
malan Government, the Argentine repre- 
sentative implied he would assume that they 
would welcome confirmation of the truth of 
their denials of complicity.” It was not 
often that one found Peron's Argentina thus 
on the side of the angels. 


But the Argentine point was lost. And, of 
course, the inspection team of the Peace 
Committee did not reach its destination 
either. It was in Mexico City when the 
Castillo-Monzon negotiations opened, and it 
remained there. At the urgent request of 
the Monson junta, it canceled its trip at that 
point on July 2 and returned to Washington.* 
The inaction of the U. N. Security Council 
and of the Inter-American Peace Committee 
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(as agent for the OAS) had combined with 
the successful operations of Castillo Armas 
to overthrow the Arbenz government. 


v 


The assignment of responsibility for the 
outcome to any single nation is dificult. 
The Arbenz government cannot be separated 
in our thinking from the role of martyr it 
voluntarily chose to assume. Had it not 
blocked Peace Committee interventions, it is 
possible—though not necessarily probable— 
that we would understand more clearly the 
maneuverings of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. While it was conceivable 
in theory that the Peace Committee’s field 
investigations might have produced a resolu- 
tion of the condition in favor of the Arbenz 
government, it does not necessarily follow 
that this would in fact have been the out- 
come. Comparison of the Guatemalan mat- 
ter’s handling by the Peace Committee with 
the behavior of the OAS Council in the 
Costa Rican-Nicaraguan dispute in January 
and February of 1955 seems inescapable, In 
the latter instance, the Council chairman 
was Dr. Jose Mora of Uruguay. His prece- 
dent-making action was responsible for im- 
mediate Council response to the Costa Rican 
complaint, and a cessation of hostilities in 
time to save the established Costa Rican 
Government. This action in itself bears in- 
spection for its implications for meaningful 
Tesponse by international organizations to 
threats to the peace of the world. It is of 
more than passing importance, however, to 
note that in this latter instance the United 
States accepted the lead of the Council, and 
that this acceptance made the Council's ac- 
tion significant in the solution of the matter. 
It seems doubtful that the United States 
would have supported a similar Council re- 
quest on behalf of the Arbenz regime. 

The Arbenz government, after first seek- 
ing help from the Inter-American Peace 
Committee, reversed its ground and decided 
to place its hopes in the U. N. Security Coun- 
cil. It is true that U. N. intervention has, 
in certain situations, been effective for the 
restoration of peace. It is also true that the 
Communist-controlled Arbenz government 
could receive the moral support of the Soviet 
Union in the U. N., while it could not in 
the OAS. It seems likely that this latter con- 
sideration was a greater significance in Gua- 
temala’s decision to present its case to the 
Security Council thar any possible conflict 
of interest or jurisdiction which might have 
arisen between the U. N. and the OAS. One 
may wistfully remark that it would be most 
interesting to see the correspondence, diplo- 
matic or (probably) otherwise that must 
have passed between Guatemala City and 
Moscow's agents on June 20, 1954, the day 
the Arbenz government decided to abandon 
its request for immediate OAS action and 
turned completely to the U. N. Security 
Council. 

But the international legal niceties of the 
Jurisdictional question are not the focus of 
this paper, however interesting they may be. 
It seems sufficient to note that there has 
never been any definitive answer to the ques- 
tion: Does action by a regional organization 
preclude simultaneous remedies action by 


* the United Nations? Closely linked to this 


question is another: Would not a decisive 
resolution of this question imply the relega- 
tion to political ineffectiveness of one or the 
other organization? 

It is therefore significant that Guatemala 
chose to go to the Security Council. The 
Soviet Union, fulfilling expectations, vetoed 
& resolution calling for meaningful investi- 
gation by the OAS. The United States dele- 
gate denounced this Soviet action in heated 
words and rejected the alternative to OAS 
action, the U. N. intervention asked by Gua- 
temala.™ 
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While the United States has frequently 
Posed as a defender of the United Nations, 
&t least in its clashes with the Soviet Union, 
the United States was here placed in the 
Unhappy position of questioning the sincere- 
ty of an appeal to the organization. Mr. 

ge's dual position as United States dele- 
Sate and Security Council President was pro- 
ductive of further embarrassment, for Gua- 
temala's numerous notes stating that the 
ed hed not ceased and that’ outside 
help was being given the Castillo Armas 
forces stated also what many did not doubt, 
that the entire matter was the product of 
United States support, indirectly if not di- 
rectly, When, on June 22, Guatemala, For- 
eign Minister Toriello wrote Lodge, as Coun- 
cil President, asking that the Council take 
Steps to assure that the resolution of June 
20 be made effective, Lodge replied: 

“* e © the Soviet Union * * * has crude- 
ly made plain its desire to make as much 
trouble as possible in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, + * * But the Government of Gua- 
temala should not lend itself to this very 
Obvious Communist plot, lest they should 
8Ppear to be a cat's paw of the Soviet con- 
Spiracy to meddle in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. In fact, as it is, many persons will 
Wonder whether the whole imbroglio in 

Uatemala was not cooked up precisely for 
the Purpose of making Communist propa- 
Banda here in the United Nations. This I 
am sure Mr. Toriello would not want.™ 

The implication that even Castillo Armas 
Was a part of the whole imbroglio is ines- 
Capable, and the sarcastic concluding sen- 

nce can only be described as tongue in 
cheek. The tone of the reply certainly states 

t a government which does not trust 
the impartiality of a regional organization's 
Procedures—as Guatemala’s leaders ob- 
Viously did not, granted the predominant 
Position of the United States in that organ- 
ization—has no alternative but to use the 
Tegional procedure anyway. It can be ar- 
Sued correctiy that the resolution calling 
for referral of the Guatemalan appeal to 
the Inter-American Peace Committee was 
introduced jointly by two Latin American 
Nations and not by the United States. But 
events over a long period both before and 
after the meeting of June 20 indicate fully 
that Latin American nations are frequently 
ready to perform the United States desire 

Order to avoid embarrassment to this coun- 

- The suspicion that this very thing 
Was occurring on June 20 became valuable 
Capital for Soviet and Guatemalan argu- 
Mentation in the debate of that day. 

- Lodge continued in his reply to Gua- 
temala's request for a second Council meet- 
ing, “+ * © it has become increasingly plain 
that the situation in Guatemala is clearly 
pe civi—and not an international —war. 

* *" This seemed to fly in the face of all 
the evidence then available, and certainly 
Caused serious doubts as to the good faith 
Of the United States. But it was'an attempt 
to offer a rationale for O. A. S., rather than 
U. N., action. Mr. Lodge's statements would 
Not have been so devastatingly a denial of 
due process” to Guatemala had he not been 

ity Council President. Mr. Lodge was 
Placed by Guatemalan-Soviet tactics in the 
Unfortunate dual position of defending po- 

y the reputation of the United States 

While at the same time behaving correctly 
as President of the U. N. Security Council. 
the latter capacity his functioning and 

Partiality were impaired by the feeling 

© apparently had that he must, as United 
States representative, denounce Guatemala 
as cynical because of its consistent request 
for U. N., as opposed to O. A. S., action. His 
Choice of words can only be construed as 
8ratuitous, since Guatemala's appeal to the 
U. N. was not improper under its position 
as a member only of the U. N. The Soviet 
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veto of the Brazilian-Colombian resolution 
calling for inter-American Peace Committee 
jurisdiction over the civil war also was not 
improper, although it may well be viewed as 
cynical. In the Council debate of June 20, 
both the Soviet and Guatemalan delegates 
called repeated attention to articles 34, 35, 
and 52 (par. 4) as substantiation for their 
contention that the Security Council had 
both jurisdiction and responsibility. The 
failure of the Guatemalan delegate to secure 
the introduction of a resolution in the Coun- 
cil calling for U. N. rather than O, A. S. 
action may well have been a tactical device 
(dictated by the Soviet Union?) designed 
to condemn the United States by implica- 
tion, rather than directly. If so, it did not 
fail of its purpose, 

If a case can be made that the Guatemalan 
affair was necessary by reason of unbearably 
imminent Communist danger, there is per- 
haps a rationale for the behavior of the 
United States. Secretary Dulles’ statement 
of May 25 and address of June 30 made a 
serious effort to make such a case.“ But it 
must be argued that, if such danger existed, 
effective and impartial investigation would 
certainly have shown it, and would have 
eased the minds of many small nations in 
both Latin America and elsewhere. Since 
no investigation was permitted, by an ironic 
coincidence of United States and Soviet 
Union policy (the Arbenz government as- 
sisted in the development of this coinci- 
dence), the answer will forever hang on the 
statements of Mr. Dulles and the State De- 
partment. In terms of preserving its good 
reputation, the United States was in the 
position of haying to make out a case for its 
actions. The Soviet Union, as so often hap- 
pens, was not. One wonders if the United 
States would, in fact, have countenanced a 
full field investigation by an international 
body. In the absence of generally believable 
facts, conjecture runs riot. Guatemala’s 
geographic position relative to the United 
States and to the Panama Canal renders 
rather unreasonable a statement that even 
a thoroughgoing Communist government 
could have been a substantial threat to the 
security of the United States, and the Mutual 
Security Treaties of April and May with 
Nicaragua and Honduras, respectively, served 
to put them beyond the immediate damage 
possible from irregular guerrilla troops oper» 
ating on the basis of the famous 1,900-ton 
arms shipment. At the time of the ship- 
ment, numerous spokesmen for the United 
States Government pointed out that Guate- 
mala is but 2 hours’ flight time from either 
the Panama Canal or the Territorial United 
States, as modern jet aircraft fly. This is 
quite true, but such calculation is not equiv- 
alent to saying that jet aircraft do fly from 
Guatemala. The only airfield even scarcely 
suitable for such air operations, La Aurora 
at Guatemala City, is open to constant ob- 
servation from the city itself by all who wish 
to look to see the planes taking off. Should 
such aircraft actually have begun to operate 
there, or should the Government have ex- 
pelled all suspect individuals (including, of 
course, United States ‘citizens not excepting 
the United States military missions which 
remained there throughout the civil war), 
the United States would have had ample 
warning. 

The shocked conscience of the world was 
probably represented best in the British 
House of Commons on July 14, 1954, by 
Clement Atlee, head of the Labor Party, in 
foreign-affairs debate: 

“The fact is that this was a plain act of 
aggression, and one cannot take one line on 
aggression in Asia and another line in Cen- 
tral America. I confess that I was rather 
shocked at the joy and approval of the 
American Secretary of State on the success 
of this putsch,” 
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ue * + we cannot pass this off as just a 
Central American squabble, of which there 
are so many. There was a principle in- 
volved and that principle was the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations. I think it was 
& mistake in these circumstances to try to 
hand over to a regional body. We might 
also have talk of handing over to a regional 
body in other parts of the world [China] 
and I do not. think we would like the results 
very much. Therefore, I am afraid that 
Guatemala has left a rather unpleasant taste 
in one’s mouth because, to illustrate the 
theme I was putting, it seems in some in- 
stances that the acceptance of the principies 
of the United Nations is subordinated to a 
hatred of communism,” ™ 

And William Frye, the Christian Science 
Monitor's United Nations writer, concludes: 

“The reputation of the United Nations as 
the primary resort of victims of aggression 
* * * has been beclouded. The Soviets, of 
all people, have been enabled to pose as the 
U. N's champion against attack by the 
United States. * * * Here at U. N. head- 
quarters, the United States reputation as 
stout champion: of collective security has 
been severely tarnished.” * 

Mr. Frye’s conclusion makes reference to 
Sydney Gruson’s observations regarding the 
Caracas anti-Communist resolution almost 
inescapable (see above, p. 792). It may well 
be that the United States, in late May and 
early June 1954, had been able to present 
so persuasive a case to its fellow American 
Republics as to convince them that Guate- 
mala presented a threat of subversion to 
them all, The comments of Arthur Krock of 
May 27, 1954, plus the arguments of Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Dreier, indicate that such 
effort was made. Thus the State Depart- 
men was aware of the views which were re- 
ported by Gruson. But the entire situation 
leads to the conclusion that the United 
States failed to give evidence of faith in the 
processes of the United Nations; that it 
dragged its feet regarding effective OAS 
action beyond the point of reason; that it 
was intimately involved in a situation of 
subversion of a constitutional government; 
and that it did not at any time undertake 
to make the record clear to the people either 
of the United States or of Latin America. 
However justifiable the circumstances may 
have been, the United States has not allowed 
itself to be put in a complimentary light. 


vr 


Obviously none of this touches on the 
question of the qualities, democratic or un- 
democratic, of the Castillo Armas govern- 
ment which became the chosen instrument 
of the United States. Castillo was con- 
fronted with a well-nigh insurmountable 
problem of government. He found himself 
with a ruined treasury, a suspect bureauc- 
racy, and a citizenry frightened and mu- 
tually suspicious. His career military train- 
ing had little prepared him for his new role, 
Yet the consensus has been that he has 
done well with the raw materials at hand.” 
Perhaps the intervention of the United 
States has come off better than we had any 
right to expect.” 

But the essential point of the experience 
has not been altered by the relative success 
of Castillo Armas. Rather, the entire ex- 
perience seems to indicate the desirability 
of a stock-taking regarding United States 
foreign policy vis-a-vis Latin America. From 
the date of the passage of the anti-Com- 
munist resolution at Caracas, Latin America, 
it has been shown, considered that the days 
of the Arbeng Government were numbered: 
Few were surprised when the blow fell, al- 
though the precise manner and blunt nature 
of it had not been foreseen. Just after the 
start of the Guatemalan fighting, Joseph C. 
Harsch wrote; 
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~e © * The only question seriously at issue 
is whether the United States can manipu- 
late an operation of this kind skillfully and 
successfully. * * * If there were no native 
revolutionary movement to encourage and 
support, then some other * * * remedy 
would haye to be found. Fortunately, there 
was a bona fide native movement; and, 
fortunately, Honduras was willing to let it 
be launched from Honduran soil. * * ** 
~ Harsch continues: 

“The best thing, of course, would be to 
prevent the establishment of communism in 
the first place. Unless and until more is done 
in the preventive line than has been done 
recently there will have to be more opera- 
tions of this type. Economic aid in Latin 
America was one of the victims of the 1953 
economy wave in Washington.” 

Mr. Harsch’s contention is true, for our rec- 
ord with regard to our overall economic poli- 
cies (not just economic aid) is far from 
satisfactory or consistent." But even more 
urgently needed is some means of demon- 
strating, in forceful and pragmatic terms, 
the intimate connection between the security 
of the United States and that of the other 
nations of the hemisphere. This will not 
be accomplished by a contrived revision of 
history, nor by the imposition of North 
American standards of political morality on 
Latin Americans. Rather, it can be accom- 

by punctilious compliance with both 
the spirit and letter of inter-Amerian obli- 
gations, a vigorous effort to explain the 
United States viewpoint and nature to Latin 
Americans in such terms as will be under- 
standable within their own frames of refer- 
ence, and a conduct of economic relations 
such as to give evidence that this country 
is as concerned with the material advance of 
Latin America as it is with the advance of 
areas farther from our own borders, 


1 Research for this paper was assisted by a 
grant from the Penrose fund of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

3 This view of the United States is common, 
not only among Latin Americans, but among 
nearly all underdeveloped nations. The 
leaders of India, for example, argue that 
while the United States may be rich and 
powerful, India has far greater spiritual 
values which may be glimpsed only faintly 
by Americans. The best expression of the 

ding Latin American view is fre- 
quently said to be found in the famed and 
quite powerful work, Ariel, written by the 
Uruguayan, José Enrique Rodó, in 1900. For 
a short synthesis of the Indian view, see 
F. S. C. Northrop, The Taming of the Na- 
tions (New York, 1952), Chs. 3, 4, and 6. 

*One of the better explanations of the 
basic characteristics of Latin American soci- 
ety can be found in L. Cecil Jane, Liberty and 
Despotism in Spanish America (Oxford, Eng- 
land, 1929), Chs. 2-8. See also Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, “The Future of Democracy in 
Latin America,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 33, pp. 
429-44 (April 1955). 

*The contrary view, although presented 
without significant documentation, is stated 
by former Ecuadorian President Galo Plasa 
Lasso in his little book Problems of Democ- 
racy in Latin America (Chapel Hill, N. C„ 
1955), pp. 2-3. 

* The rejoinder of the adviser’s chief is not 
necessarily apropos; after agreeing that this 
might hold possibilities, he objects, “Suppose 
we won?” 

The disparity of United States economic 
aid to the various areas is striking when 
viewed statistically. Seymour Harris, in 
How Good Is Our Good Neighbor Policy? 
New York Times magazine, Nov. 28, 1954, pp. 
17 ff., says that of about $80 billion of United 
States Government foreign aid since 1940, 
the people to the south of us have received 
but 1 to 2 percent. The point is supported 
by the Report of the Subcommittee to Inves- 
tigate Communist Aggression in Latin Amer- 
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ica to the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, House of Representatives, 83rd 
Congress, second session * * * (Washing- 
ton, 1954), p. 18: “* * * the fact remains 
that to this critical area we have devoted less 


than 1 percent of the billions of dollars of . 


grants that we have appropriated * * * to 
help friendly nations * * *.” 

Tom Fitzgibbons, in his article An Empty 
Briefcase at Rio, The New Republic, Vol. 131, 
pp. 12-15 (Dec. 13, 1954), states even more 
dramatically: “Since the war, the United 
States has given, outright, to wealthy Bel- 
gium and tiny Luxembourg three times more 
than to all 20 Latin American nations.” 

“See Sol Tax, the Problems of Democracy 
in Middle America, the American Sociologi- 
cal Review, vol. 10, pp. 192-199 (April 1945). 
Many of Tax’s generalizations are based in 
pee on field study and observation in Guate- 
mala. e 

‘See Daniel James, Red Design for the 
Americas (New York, 1945), an imposing syn- 
thesis based, in large part, on 1945-54 mate- 
rials. See also the somewhat more authori- 
tative publication by the U. S. Department 
of State, Intervention of International Com- 
munism in Guatemala (Washington, 1954), 
pp. 35-88. 

a James, pp. 46-52, 70 ff., cites a few of 
the Communists who held important posi- 
tions in the Government. The late John E. 
Peurifoy, who was United States Ambassa- 


dor to Guatemala from October 3, 1953, to- 


September 15, 1954, told a House of Rep- 
resentatives committee investigating Com- 
munist aggression in Latin America that his 
conversations with Arbenz had convinced 
him that the man was a Communist. Ninth 
Interim Report of Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Latin America of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, House 
of Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess. (Wash- 
ington, 1954), pp. 124-126 (hereinafter cited 
as “Hearings”). 

For & brief but authoritative account of 
the political events prior to 1954, together 
with a brief description of the structure of 
Guatemalan Government, see Austin F. Mac- 
donald, Latin American Politics and Gov- 
ernment, 2d ed. (New York, 1954), pp. 613- 
621. 


* New York Herald Tribune, February 8-13. 
1950. 

w Green H. Hackworth, Digest of Interna- 
tional Law, 8 volumes (Washington, 1941), 
vol. 2, pp. 291-298, states the general obli- 
gations in customary practice, as does 
Charles G. Fenwick, International Law, 3d 
ed. (New York, 1948), pp. 361-362. Hon- 
duran action specifically violated numerous 
provisions of the charter of the Organization 
of American States, including arts. 5, 7, 11, 
and 15. See U. S. Department of State, 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States (Washington, 1948), pp. 168 ff. 

The New York Times, June 18, 1954, re- 
ported: “Foreign correspondents in the Hon- 
duran capital were impressed by the num- 
ber Of khaki-clad men in the city and gath- 
ered at the airport. Wearing no insignia, 
the men boarded planes without any ap- 
parent effort to hide their movements.” 
Honduran failure to check such an obvious 


gathering of forces can lead only to the ~ 


conclusion that that nation was in fact per- 
forming an act of aggression against Guate- 
mala. Failure of joint inter-American ac- 
tion to develop under the circumstances 
was further an ignoring of the meaning of 
art. 24 of the OAS Charter, which states 
that “Every act of aggression by a state 
against the territorial integrity or the in- 
violability of the territories or against the 
sovereignty or political independence of an 
American state shall be considered an act 
of aggression against the other American 
states,” and of the resultant art. 25: “If 
the inviolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory * * * of any American state should 
be affected by an armed attack or by an act 
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of aggression * * *, the American states, in 
furtherance of the principles of continental 
solidarity or collective self-defense, shall ap- 
ply the measures and procedures established 
in the special treaties on the subject.” 

u Hearings (cited in note 7), pp. 119-120. 
See also the New York Times for this period. 

* These quinquennial Inter-American Con- 
ferences are declared to be “the surpreme 
organ of the Organization of American 
States,” by article 33 of the Charter. 

33 See resolution 32 of the Final Act of the 
Bogotá Conference, entitled “The Preserva- 
tion and Defense of Democracy in America,” 
United States Department of State, Ninth 
International Conference of American States 
(Washington 1948), pp. 266-267. 

u“ From section 1, “Declaration of Solidarity 
forthe Preservation of the Political Integrity 
of the American States against the Interven- 
tion of International Communism,” adopted 
as resolution 93 of the Final Act of the Con- 
ference on March 28, 1954. See United States 
Department of State, Tenth Inter-American 
Conference (Washington 1955), pp. 156-157. 

On his return from Caracas, Mr. Dulles held 
a press-conference in which he made an effort 
to imply that the Monroe Doctrine was the 
United States reply to the aggressive designs 
of Czarist Russia. Intervention of Interna- 
tional Communism in Guatemala, cited in 
note 6, p. 788. This is a misemphasis of his- 
torical fact which is only slightly removed 
from rewriting it. For a sounder version of 
the circumstances, see Samuel F. Bemis, The 
Latin American Policy of the United States 
(New York, 1943), pp. 48-72, and Dexter 
Perkins, Hands Off: A History of the Monroe 
Doctrine (Boston, 1941), ch. 2. 

* “Professor Telders” Study Group, United 
Nations Textbook, 2d ed. (Leyden, Nether- 
lands, 1954), p. 365. 

3 Ibid., p. 371. 

77 New York Times, March 3 and 4, 1954. 

35 Ibid., March 6, 1954. For the text of 
Toriello’s speech see OAS, Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, Document 95 (Eng- 
lish), SP-23, March 5, 1954. Toriello’s argu- 
ment against the United States as an inter- 
ventionist nation and destroyer of Guate- 
malan democracy is elaborated in his La 
Batalla de Guatemala (Mexico, 1955). Tori- 
ello here (pp. 65-66) develops his thesis that 
the Arbenz government was doomed from the 
moment of the triumph of the Republican 
Party in 1952 United States presidential elec- 
tions, by virtue of the fact that Dulles is 
both stockholder and long-time corporation 
counsel for the United Fruit Co., and legal 
adviser to the company in the drawing up 
of the contracts of 1930 and 1936 with the 
Ubico government. 

New York Times, March 7, 1954. The 
Latin American view that their yotes repre- 
sented a quid pro quo for securing a hearing 
for their views regarding United States eco- 
nomic policy can scarcely be avoided from a 
literal reading of this quote. Such an inter- 
pretation is not far from the truth, 

% Ibid., March 16, 1954. Guatemala voted 
against the proposal, Mexico and Argentina 
abstained. Costa Rica did not attend the 
conference in protest against the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela, 

“New York Times, “Review of the Week” 
section, March 14, 1954. For many years the 
Latin American nations tried to achieve 
United States acceptance of the principle 
that no nation should intervene in the do- 
mestic or international affairs of another. 
Specific efforts were made at the 1928, 1933, 
1936, and 1947 meetings of the American 
nations. At the 1936 (Buenos Aires) meet- 
ing the Special Protocol Relative to Nonin- 
tervention was signed by the United States 
and later ratified. Article 1 of this protocol 
states in part: “The High Contracting Parties 
declare inadmissible the intervention of any 
one of them, directly or indirectly, and for 
whatever reason, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other of the Parties. * * e" 
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Bemis, op. cit., pp. 227-89. Article 15 of the 
OAS Charter probably states the ultimate 
degree of this principle: “No State or group 
of States has the right to intervene, directly 
or indirectly, for any reason whatever, in the 
internal or external affairs of any other 
State. s.. ov 
This hard-won principle’ was, in the eyes 
of the Latins, endangered by the anti- 
Communist resolution, as was another arti- 
cle of the OAS Charter, number 15: “Each 
State has the right to develop its cultural, 
Political, and economic life freely and 
Naturally. ©% è en 
=See Kennedy’s article in the News of the 
a section of the New York Times, May 
+1954. 
*The lack of publicly-available proof has 
n noted by many writers. Donald Grant 
Of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch writes: “* * * 
this writer is not in a position to assign pre- 
cise roles for the events which culminated in 
fall of the Arbens government, although 
© was, in fact, an eyewitness to many of the 
decisive events. Exiled Guatemalans, the 
Governments of Honduras and Nicaragua, 
the United States Departments of State and 
ense, the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
hited States National Security Council, and 
Other agencies and individuals were in- 
volved.” “Guatemala and United States 
Foreign Policy,” Journal of International 
airs, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 62 (1955). 
Flora Lewis, writing for the New York 
P es Magazine, July 18, 1954, p. 9, says of 
eurifoy; “It was perfectly clear that his in- 
structions and his pose had one simple 
theme: ‘Get rid of the Reds’.” In testimony 
fore a special House of Representative 
committee investigating Communist aggres- 
Sion in Latin America, Peurifoy denied this 
$ , however: “* * * I would like to take 
this Opportunity to explode a popular and 
flattering myth regarding the part I played 
in the revolution led by Colonel Castillo 
[Armas]. Myrole * * * was strictly that of 
a diplomatic observer. * * * The first and 
Only active role that I played * * * was to 
lend my good offices to assist in negotiating 
© truce between the forces of Colonel Cas- 
tillo and the military junta that was estab- 
lished in Guatemala after President Arbens 
ier ince * e + Hearings (cited in note 7), 
* Reuters dispatch in the Christian Science 
Monitor, May 22, 1954. The New York Times, 
May 23, indicates the material was shipped 
n cases marked “hardware, auto parts, iron 
Tods, optical glass, etc.” 
i “New York Times, May 24, 1954. It is 
Tonic to note that Gruson reported in this 
dispatch that the outcry of the United States 
qeainst ‘the arms shipment (it had been the 
nited States which had first released the 
News of the event to the world) had produced 
& solidarity of Guatemalan opinion behind 
the Government that had been surprising 
even to Government leaders themselves. 
The day previous, Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister Guillermo Toriello had announced 
to the diplomatic corps at Guatemala City 
ts t his nation rejected the protest and ac- 
on of the United States as aggression, and 
t it was considering seriously a plea to 
the United Nations Security Council under 
article 35 of the charter. 
™ See, for example, “Guatemala: What the 
21 Left Behind,” Harper's magazine, vol. 
1, pp. 60-65 (July 1955), by a free-lance 
Writer, Keith Monroe. Monroe's version was 
Substantiated to this writer by a confidential 
Source in Mexico in the summer of 1955. 
ya Gruson’s version is found in the New 
thee Times, July 9, 1954. Gruson states that 
© bulk of the shipment was of World War IT 
Or earlier vintage, and that much of it was 
®ntitank mines and very heavy German ar- 
uay built to travel on the autobahns of 
tler's construction. Other equipment, he 
States, included nonfunctioning Czech, Brit- 
ish, and German rifles, and a few useful 
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Czech machineguns. Gruson tells the story 
that the army spent much of its time after 
the outbreak of fighting trucking the mines, 
which had been stored in the army head- 
quarters in the heart of Guatemala City, out 
of town to prevent a catastrophe from a 
lucky bomb hit. This version has definite 
comic-opera overtones. 

The contrary version, that much of the 
shipment was highly modern, is supported by 
Monroe, op cit., and the press statement by 
United States Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles on May 25. In the questioning after 
the presentation of the statement, Dulles 
even conjectured that the arms might well be 
interided to develop a Communist strong 
point dominating the Panama Canal. See 
New York Times, May 26, 1954. 

3 New York Times, May 20, 1954. 

» De ent of State Bulletin, vol. 30, 
pp. 873-874 (June 7, 1954). 

See Covey T. Oliver, International Rela- 
tions and International Law; Some Problems 
of Inter-Relationship, a paper read at the 
50th meeting of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, Chicago, September 9-11, 
1954, pp. 7-9. Also, New York Times, June 
19, 1954. The rumor, previously reported 
on May 25, that two additional shiploads 
of arms had departed for Guatemala, and 
undoubtedly was instrumental in causing the 
United States request. 

21 For text see United States Department of 
State, Publication 5530, May 20, 1954. 

"The Wyoming carried several cases of 
sporting guns and ammunition; but these 
had been indicated in the manifesta. The 
Browning automatic rifles, consigned to a 
private address in El Salvador, had not been 
so listed. Evidence indicated that the falsi- 
fication had been performed by some private 
person, not by the French Line, which oper- 
ated the ship. New York Times, May 27 and 
28, 1954. 

* It had been expected that the meeting 
would be set for either June 28 or July 1 at 
Montevideo. Under article 40 of the Charter 
of Bogota, support of the United States pro- 
posal by an absolute majority of the OAS 
Council would have resulted in the convo- 
cation of the meeting. = 

It is significant that steady United States 
pressure had apparently gained the accept- 
ance of the proposal by a majority of OAS 
members, including Mexico. The State De- 
partment’s approach was designed to show 
that the acts of Guatemala had been a threat 
to the security of her immediate neighbors, 
and the relative success of the effort showed 
that the view was taken seriously. State 
Department spokesmen, including’Mr. Dulles, 
noted that the Guatemalan attitude was per- 
sistently that the only real issue was that 
Government’s treatment of the United Fruit 
and other private interests. Accordingly, 
Guatemala had proposéd as early as May 23 
that Presidents Eisenhower and Arbenz per- 
sonally discuss the matter in an effort to 
improve relations between the twq_nations. 
In his press conference of June 8, Mr. Dulles 
declared in part, “[this] is a totally false 
presentation of the situation. There is a 
problem in Guatemala which affects the 
other American States just as much as it does 
the United States, and it is not a problem 
which the United States regards as exclu- 
sively a United States-Guatemala problem.” 
New York Times, June 9, 1954. 

* The confidential source cited in note 25 
stated that this destruction was actually an 
effort by part of the Guatemalan Army to 
prevent the arrival of the arms at a point 
where they could be distributed to peasant 
militia units organized for the defense of the 
Arbenz government and to potential sabo- 
teurs in Honduras. 

= Ambassador Peurifoy, testifying before 
the special House Committee To Investigate 
Communist Aggression in Latin America, said 
in part: “No case of Soviet direction was 
more clear than what occurred after the 


„(New York, 1931). 
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return of [José Manuel] Fortuny [secretary- 
general of the Communist Party of Guate- 
mala) last January. A press and propaganda 
campaign, stirring alarm over resistance of 
anti-Communists to the Arbenz regime, was 
immediately cranked up in the endeavor to 
prepare public opinion for the blow to fall, 
Then, at the end of January 1954, the dra- 
matic announcement was made of the un- 
covering of a subversive plot with the sin- 
ister note of foreign intervention, linking the 
United States by innuendo as the country 
of the North from which direction and aid 
was allegedly being furnished the plotters. 
This set the stage for wholesale arrests of 
anti-Communist citizens and for subse- 
quent imprisonment, torture, and even mur- 
der. Many who were later released, beaten 
and broken, were pushed across the frontiers 
into Mexico and Honduras by the vicious 
truncheon-wielding police. * * * Your com- 
mittee is well aware that these tactics of 
brutal suppression and terrorization of the 
opposition is characteristically the last blow 
of communism in a country outside of the 
Soviet Union before complete seizure of 
power” (hearings, p. 117). 

% See both New York Times and Christian 
Science Monitor, May 18 to July 5, 1954, for 
articles covering the affair,. See also James, 
op. cit., pp. 304-319, and Mijton Bracker, The 
Lessons of the Guatemalan Struggle, New 
York Times magazine, July 11, 1954, p. 11. 

See Life, July 12 and July 19, 1954, for 
illustrations indicative of the arms used in 
the fighting. 

=U, N., Document 5/3232, June 20, 1954. 

U. N., Document 8/3236, June 20, 1954. 
Sr. Castillo-Arriloa’s statements obviously re- 
ferred to the private United States enter- 
prises in Guatemala, the United Fruit Co. 
being not only the best known but the favor- 
ite target of the Arbenz regime and its 
spokesmien. The attitude is explained in 
greater detail in Toriello, op. cit. 

It seems unnecessary to belabor the role of 
the fruit company in the Caribbean area, 
since this has been done virtually ad nau- 
seam in a number of excellent and well- 
documented books. See particularly Charles 
David Kepner, Jr., and Jay Henry Soothill, 
The Banana Empire (New York, 1935), and 
J. Fred Rippy, The Capitalists and Colombia 
The company has played 
a more enlightened role in the area as the 
result of recent pressures, but its mere size 
lends ¢redence to the recent emotional out- 
bursts against it by nationalistic leaders. 
Sydney Cruson, in an article in the New 
York Times “Review of the Week” section for 
July 4, 1954, reports its assets at $579,342,000, 
of which approximately 10 percent was lo- 
cated in Guatemala. 

“U. N., Documents 8/3237 and S/PV. 675, 
June 20, 1954. 

“The U. N. Charter provides (art. 12) 
that the General Assembly may not make 
“any recommendations” regarding a dispute 
while the Security Council remains seized 
of it. But there is no analogous statement 
regarding regional organizations. The Char- 
ter states only (art. 52, par. 3) “The Se- 
curity Council shall encourage the * * * 
pacific settlement of local disputes through 
+ e o regional agencies * * *." Art. 63, 
par. 1 reinforces this. In the absence 
of definitive Chartergstatement on the mat- 
ter, it seems quite indefinite. Norman J, 
Padelford in his Recent Developments in 
Regional Organizations, Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law, 49th 
annual meeting (1955), pp. 23-41, finds only 
the views of the Colombian delegate who was 
chairman of committee III/4 of the U. N. 
Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco (1945), as a basis for conjec- 
ture on this point. Padelford states that “it 
would not haye been incompatible with the 
accord reached at San Francisco if the Se- 
curity Council had encouraged the parties to 
go to a regional organization and then had 
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considered under articles 33 or 34 a request 
to investigate whether a situation existed 
likely to disturb international peace and 
security.” 

The Council was never seized of the Gua- 
temalan issue. See U. N. Documents S/3253, 
June 28; 8/3261, July 6; and 5/3265, July 12, 
1954. 

“On June 19, the Guatemalan Chargé in 
Washington delivered a note to Luis Quin- 
tanilla, chairman of the Peace Committee, 
asking for an immediate meeting of the Com- 
mittee for the purpose of taking action in 
regard to Castillo Armas’ attack. The note 
alleged the intimate participation of Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. Quintanilla further 
received a telephone call direct from Guate- 
malian Foreign Minister Torisilo that mid- 
night, asking that an investigating subcom- 
mittee leave for Guatemala on the 20th. 

But, on the afternoon of the 20th, the 
Chargé notified Quintanilla by telephone 
that the Guatemalan request was to be with- 
drawn, on the ground that the Security 
Council was considering the matter. This 
was later confirmed by several notes. See 
OAS, Informe de la Comisión Interameri- 
cana de Paz sobre la Controversia entre 
Guatemala, Honduras, y Nicaragua, Docu- 
ment CIP 134/54, pp. 1-3. Full texts of the 
notes and other documents mentioned are 
contained in the appendix of this report. 

“See United States Department of State, 
Report of the Delegation of the United 
States of America to the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Conti- 
nental Peace and Security (Washington, 
1948), pp. 59-65, for the text of the treaty. 
See also Ninth International Conference of 
American States (cited in note 12), pp. 170- 
171, for the text of chapter 6 of the charter 
which provides for peaceful settlement of 
disputes among the signatories. 

The Peace Committee was extended and 
accorded a vote of confidence by resolution 
102 of the Caracas (10th) Inter-American 
Conference. See 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference (cited note 13), pp. 101-102. 

“U, N., Document 8/3241, June 23, 1954. 

“Loc. cit. See also Documents 8/3238, 
8/3240, 8/3244, 5/3246, and S/3248, June 21- 
24, 1954. 

“U.N., Document S/PV, 676, June 25, 1954. 

“Informe de la Comisión Interamericana 
de Paz (cited in note 41), p. 6-10. 

# QAS, Document C-a-153, Corr., Acta 
de la Sesión Extraordinaria celebrada el 28 
de Junio de 1954 (Washington, 1954). 

# Ibid., pp. 749-800. 

*OAS, Document C-a-155, Acta de la 
Sesión Extraordinaria celebrada el 2 de Jullo 
de 1954 (Washintgon, 1954), pp. 920-922, 

“Informe de la Comisión Interamericana 
de Paz (cited in note 41), pp. 10-14. 

$ Oliver, op. cit. (note 29), observes crypti- 
cally, “* * * the sensitively attuned repre- 
sentatives of some of the other American 
Republics must have felt (Lodge’s ‘emotional 
asides’) were reversions to the older, uni- 
lateral version of the Monroe Doctrine, to 
‘manifest density,’ Senator Platt and all of 
that.” For the text of the Lodge statement 
see U. N., Document S/PV. 675, pars. 164-172, 
and 223. 

s Intervention of International Com- 
munism in Guatemala (cited in note 6), p. 18. 

“ Ibid., pp. 30-34. 

© See the speech by Donald McK. Key, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for United Nations 
Affairs, in U. S. Department of State, Bulle- 
tin, vol. 31, pp. 115-118, July 26, 1954, for a 
most flagrant misrepresentation of the sit- 
uation. 

“H. M. Stationery Office, Parliamentary 
Debates, Commons, Official Report, 5th Series, 
vol. 530 (London, 1954), cols, 489-490. 

ë Christian Science Monitor, June 26, 1954. 

s See Mr. Krock's column in the New York 
Times of that date. 

= See the series of articles by Paul P. Ken- 
nedy in the New. York Times on Castillo’s 
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first anniversary In office, June 30-July 4, 
1955. 

® Instrumental in the survival of the Cas- 
tillo government has been a series of grants, 
loans, and technical-assistance agreements 
concluded between Guatemala and the 
United States. See General Agreement for 
Technical Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Guatemala, signed at 
Guatemala City September 1, 1954, and en- 
tered in force on the same day. Depart- 
ment of State, Publication 5698 (Washing- 
ton, 1955). See also Senate, Committee on 
Foreign. Relations, Hearings * * * on the 
Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 
1956 (Washington, 1955), pp. 288, 306-308, 
313. 

™ Christian Science Monitor, June 22, 1954. 

“Perhaps the most comprehensive and 
critical survey of recent United States eco- 
nomic policy toward Latin America is Simon 
G. Hanson's article, “The End of the Good- 
Neighbor Policy,” Inter-American Economic 
Affairs, vol. 7, pp. 3-49 (Autumn, 1953). Mr. 
Hanson's writing is very harsh, but his vig- 
orous judgments make far too much sense 
to be ignored. 


A Report on Liberation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily Sun-Times 
of November 23, 1956: 

A REPORT ON LIBERATION 

During the past 10 days a special emissary 
from Guatemala has been touring the United 
States on a uniqué mission. His primary 
task has been to report on how Guatemala 
has been spending and plans to spend some 
$40 million in United States ald. 

Guatemala has thus become the first re- 
cipient of foreign assistance funds to tell the 
American people directly how the money is 
being spent. The report has been made by 
Jorge Arenales, the first minister of eco- 
nomics and labor in the liberation govern- 
ment of President Castillo Armas. Arenales’ 
speaking tour has taken him to five major 
cities, starting with Chicago. 

At a time when violence wracks Eastern 
Europe and turmoil grips the Middle East, 
developments in the small Central American 
republic of Guatemala may not seem very 
important at first glance. But they have a 
bearing, direct and indirect, on any struggle 
for freedom, national independence and the 
betterment of mankind’s social, economic 
and political lot. 

To much of the world and to Guatemalans 
themselyes, Guatemala stands not only as 
the first nation in the world to be liberated 
from Communist domination after World 
War II but its present government is viewed 
as largely the creature of the United States. 

How well or how badly the Guatemalan 
people have fared under the Castillo Armas 


regime is of considerable concern to people ` 


in other underdeveloped areas of the world, 
such as Egypt, and in such Communist satel- 
lites, as say, Hungary. 

The Arenales report on conditions tn 
Guatemala is, of course, one-sided. As the 
special representative of Castillo Armas, he 
did not come to the United States to criti- 
cize his chief, On the other hand, Arenales 
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has been commendably frank. He has not 
tried to paint the lily. 

Like Castillo, Arenales has been careful 
to point out that. Guatemala does not yet 
enjoy a democracy, as we understand that 
term, but is working as rapidly as it can 
toward that goal. The phony and uneco- 
nomic land reform program of the Commuy 
nist-trained Arbenz regime which Castillo 
ousted nearly 244 years ago has itself been 
reformed. Peasants now receive from 15 to 
50 acres of land, to which they can obtain 
title after 2 years, instead of the 2 or 3 acres, 
without title, which Arbenz provided. 

Labor unions, mostly under Communist 
leadership in 1954, had tough sleddihg for a 
while after Castillo took over, but they are 
finding new non-Communist leaders and re- 
gaining some of their old strength. 

Arenales had’ no fully satisfactory answer 
to charges that the secret police are as active 
under Castillo as they were under Arbenz, 
but he did point out.that critical articies 
to that effect have been allowed to circulate 
freely in Guatemala—with no attempt at 
censorship. There are free speech and a 
free press. z 

Perhaps the best measure of Castillo’s 
government is that it has been assailed by 
the left for moving too slowly and assailed 
from the right for moving too fast. First- 
hand observers have noted that for the most 
part the people in Guatemala today are 
without the fear that gripped them under 
Arbenz. 

Economic recovery has finally hit an en- 
couraging stride, after a disappointingly 
slow start—due, to a considerable extent, to 
the fact that America did little to help Gua- 
temala until Castillo had been in office for 
more than a year. i 

But for the past year, following a real 
boost in American financial aid and tech- 
nical assistance program, there has been a 
steady expansion of virtually every phase 
of Guatemala’s economic life—private in- 
dustry, agriculture, and services. 

There is every reason to believe that Gua- 
temala’s lot under the liberation regime 
will continue to show real improvement and 
give the people greater freedom than they 
have ever known before. The lesson for 
America is that it must move faster than 
it did at first in Guatemala if it is to encour- 
age liberation movements and win the good 
will of underdeveloped areas which Russia 
is now wooing. 


Retroactive Wind Erosion Payments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include there a letter 
from Mr, W. I Boone, president, Kansas 
Farm Bureau: 

MANHATTAN, Kans., January 25, 1957. 

J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BREEDING: At a regular 
Meeting of the Committee of Agricultural 
Agencies, State and Federal, which I attend- 
ed this morning. I was informed that the 
House Agricultural Committee would be 
holding hearings, Monday, January 28, on 
emergency legislation to provide additional 
funds for cost sharing in emergency tillage 
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to control wind erosion in the drought area 
of the high plains. 

I understand this legislation is similar to 
that of 1954 which did not provide for pay- 
ments to be made retroactive. Most of the 
farmers in the wind erosion area of western 
Kansas have already done the best possible 
job of protecting their soil ‘by tillage in ad- 
vance of real trouble, but there may be a few, 
ās in 1954, who will wait and receive pay- 
Ments for doing what others voluntarily 
did for themselves and the community. 

The Kansas group recommendations pre- 
sented at the President's Conference at 
Wichita on January 14, urged that these 
Payments be made retroactive to October 1. 
The Committee of Kansas Agricultural 
Agencies approved a resolution to this effect 
in their late fall méeting. Farm bureau 
Members of this area have deplored programs 
Which tended to encourage negligence and 

esponsibility. 

We believe that the State and county ASC 
Committees can equitably administer this 
Program providing for retroactive payments. 

I will greatly appreciate your interest in 

matter. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. I. Boone, President. 


_ Facing the Facts of World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF j 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Question of communism and the evident 
intention of the Soviet Union to expand 
and extend its influence throughout the 
World has claimed the thoughtful atten- 
tion of all serious-minded people. Our 
Own Nation has taken a leading part 

Opposing its expansion. Views, 
Numerous and varied, have been ex- 
Pressed as to the best means to meet and 
©Ppose communism. 

In this connection there has come to 
My attention a speech of unusual im- 
Portance. It represents the views of a 
distinguished American—Gen. David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of Radio 
Corporation of America. It was deliv- 
ered at lis, Minn., on January 
24, 1957, to the Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. It was entitled 

cing the Facts of World Commu- 
nism.” This speech by General Sarnoff 
Not only vividly presents the dangers in- 

erent in communism, but also sets 
forth in a clear, logical, and forceful 
Manner well-considered ways and means 
With which communism can be most 
effectively dealt with. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of General Sarnoff, to 
Which I have referred, may be included 
as a part of my remarks and printed in 
full. It reads as follows: 

FACING THE Facts op WORLD COMMUNISM 

(By David Sarnoff) 
I feel highly flattered to be invited to ad- 
you on your “Bosses’ Night,” but I'm 
I couldn't get away with counting my- 
Self a junior—considering that I have just 
Completed 50 years’ service in radio, This 
record, alas, brands me as a senior. 
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It may be consoling to you juniors if I 
point out that we, the so-called bosses, also 
have bosses over us—and I'm not referring 
only to our wives. There are boards of di- 
rectors and stockholders and above all, the 
big public whom we must always woo and 
please. The notion that anyone in ousiness 
ever reaches the stage when he is no longer 
bossed is a delusion. 

It is customary for a boss to give advice to 
those still aspiring to that exalted state. But 
I shall resist the temptation tonight, if only 
because I recall the comment of Thomas Edi- 
son on a similar occasion, “Youth,” he said, 
“doesn’t take advice.” 

Perhaps this is as it should be. Every 
generation is entitled to make its own mis- 
takes and learn its own lessons. Beside, the 
pace of change in our world is so rapid that 
the experience of seniors is not always per- 
tinent. It's more often the other way 
‘round—the bosses have need of the fresher 
viewpoints of their juniors. And the man- 
agement of forward-looking organizations 
encourage such expression. 

In addressing the membership of an im- 
portant organization of businessmen such as 
yours, it is perhaps more appropriate to dis- 
cuss business-and the outlook for its future. 
But in these critical times all attempts to 
gage the future are contingent upon the ebb 
and flow of international tides. The time 
when any country’s economy could be in- 
sulated against the impacts of the surround- 
ing world is long past. 

This truth is being exemplified clearly 
enough by the current Suez crisis. We see 
how even a temporary interruption of the 
fiow of oil from the Middle East quickly dis- 
locates the industry of all Europe, puts ab- 
normal burdens on the petroleum, shipping, 
and related resources of the entire free world, 
and distorts the economy of nation after 
nation. We see, at the same time, how it 
imposes new military and fiscal commitments 
upon the American Government. 

We live in a world foreshorteued by mod- 
ern communications, closely interdependent 
and as sensitive as ‘a seismograph to disturb- 
ances in any of its parts. Not only events 
but even states of mind in other countries 
on other continents have a direct effect, for 
good or ill, upon our own vitality and wel- 
fare. 

For these reasons I have selected to dis- 
cuss with this distinguished audience of 
businessmen what seems to me to be the 
most important aspect of the present inter- 
national situation. I am sure we agree that 
the paramount problem of this historic pe- 
riod is the challenge to our civilization posed 
by world communism. It is spelled out on 
every front page and in every newscast, in 
our national budget and taxation and in our 
diplomacy. It provides the acid tests of our 
institutions, our ideals, our spiritual values. 

We did not seek this supreme challenge and 
would be much happier if it did not face us. 
In fact, most of us are bone-tired of the 
sound of Soviet Russia and its program of 
world communism, of Titoism, Maocism, Neu- 
tralism, the Cold War and the rest of that 
pestiferous complex. But in that fatigue 
lurks great danger—the danger of mistaking 
the shadow of solutions for their substance. 

Until recently the free world indulged in 
optimistic expectations because of Moscow's 
supposed “new look" of moderation at home 
and smiles abroad. The general eagerness to 
find a magic shortcut to world stability was 
so great, that it took courage publicly to 
question the slogans of “peaceful co- 
existence.” 

Then came the dramatic events that rip- 
ped the smiling mask from the ugly face of 
communism, to reveal the same old features 
of savagery and deceit underneath. Our 
complacency had been shaken. But some- 
how it survived the failure of the hopes 
generated around the Geneva “summit” con- 
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ference; the Soviet intrigues in the Middle 
East; the Red Chinese invasion of Burma, 
and Comrade Khrushchey's vodka bursts of 
bluster. But complacency could not survive 
the uprisings in Poznan, then in all Poland, 
and finally the horrifying butchery in 
Hungary. 

History, in short, is compelling us to look 
again with open eyes and minds upon the 
rock-bottom realities of the struggle be- 
tween world communism and freedom. The 
lurid flames that devoured Hungarian lib- 
erty helped us to see grim facts that had 
been obscured by wishful thinking and wea- 
riness of spirit. We saw more clearly that 
the Communist menace cannot be wished 
away; that the values at stake must not be 
compromised because they go to the inner- 
most core of our way of life; that in the 
last analysis there can be no enduring half- 
way house between good and evil. 

There are those who would settle for a 
world permanently divided, half free and 
half slave. Even if such a compromise 
could be reached, it would soon enough 
prove a delusion and a trap. For while our 
side would abide by it—trustingly disman- 
tling its defensive setup and relaxing its 
defensive alliances—the Soviet side would 
use it as a device to soften us for the kill. 

Besides, we cannot in the long run remain 
uncontaminated when half the human race 
is festering with the sores of terror and 
torture, degradation and despair. We can- 
not remain indifferent to the menace faced 
by still free nations, or to the martyrdom 
of nations and peoples already in Commu- 
nist captivity. Such callousness goes 
against the grain of everything we hoid 
sacred. 

Repeatedly we hear voices, some of them 
inspired by good intentions pleading that 
we stop the cold war, as if it were some- 
thing we had turned on, like a faucet, and 
could turn off at will. Nothing could be 
further from the facts. Actually the con- 
flict was initiated on the day the Commu- 
nists under Lenin and Trotsky captured a 
great and populous nation endowed with 
vast resources and made of it the base for 
a militant and fanatic ‘world movement. 

Why, then, did the phrase “cold war” come 
into common usage less than a decade ago, 
with the Soviet conquest of Czechoslovakia? 
Only because that was when the major dem- 
ocratic countries, with the utmost reluc- 
tance, finally recognized not alone the mag- 
matude of the Cqmmunist threat to their 
own survival but the fact that Soviet Russia 
was fast amassing the power to carry it out. 
We did not start the cold war—we simply 
acknowledged its existence and resolved to 
offer some resistance. 

The truth is that the Kremlin itself could 
not call off the contest even if it so desired, 
The mere existence of two such irreconcilable 
worlds as theirs and ours has set up fields of 
tension, forces of attraction and repulsion, 
that cannot be canceled out by the soothing 
rhetoric of peaceful coexistence. The Com- 
munist offensive against freedom and moral- 
ity is not a whim. It is the essence of their 
faith, their system, and their power. A true 
renunciation—not in words but in deeds— 
would bring freedom to the Russian people 
and peace to a troubled world, but spell 
defeat for the brutal leaders of the Kremlin, 


Little as we relish it, we must face up to 
the fact that the cold war continues. Re- 
cently the Soviet heirarchs and a batch ‘of 
their East European marionettes published a - 
resolution complaining that the West is try- 
ing to “return the world to cold war.” This 
was simply another of their big Mes, That 
war has neyer been interrupted by them. 
Even in the months when Moscow was talk- 
ing of modernization, liberalization, and 
peaceful coexistence, it did nothing to reduce 
or weaken the global apparatus of militarism 
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and mischief—such as its Communist Par- 
ties its Red paramilitary organizations, its 
mass of radio jammers, its hordes of trained 
agents inflaming civil strife in fevered areas 
all around the world. 

The Communists have been carrying on 
the cold struggle with all the weapons’ in 
their armory, from propaganda to localized 
military operations, from diplomacy to 
guerilla warfare. “We will bury you,” 
Khrushchev recently boasted. Not exactly 
-an elegant expression, but we would be naive 
if we disregarded that menacing threat. 

A one-sided withdrawal from the cold war 
on our part would change nothing, except 
that it would guarantee the universal tri- 
umph of communism. True, we might in 
that way prevent a hot war. But, as I have 
emphasized on other occasions, “our civili- 
zation would be equally finished whether we 
burn to death or freeze to death.” 

We must face up to the unpleasant fact 
that though of the cold variety, war it Is. 
The only alternative to fighting it with a 
robust will to victory is piecemeal surrender. 
And that in turn would postpone without 
preventing a day of reckoning when we would 
have only the sorry choice betwen capitula- 
tion and a military showdown. 

I believe we should face up, also, to the 
dangers inherent in an excessive fear of war. 
That fear could cloud our judgment, dilute 
our policies and weaken our position. 

If the Kremlin leaders should come to be- 
lieve that our dread of war is so overwhelm- 
ing that they can undertake adventures in 
aggression without risking American inter- 
ference, the catastrophe we seek to head 
off may well become inevitable. Both the 
Kaiser and Hitler touched off world wars in 
the firm belief that the United States would 
stand aside. Surely we cannot afford to en- 
courage miscalculations of the same order on 
Moscow's part. 

We do not conceal our profound hatred 
of war. We are determined to exercise the 
maximum patience and wisdom to prevent it. 
But fear of war—the kind of fear that opens 
us to blackmail by threat of hostilities—is 
another matter. 

Too many people seem to have persuaded 
themselves that the Soviets fear war less 
than we do. The Kremlin, we may be sure, 
counts this as a major success in its relent- 
lees war of nerves. If they can stop us from 
fighting the Cold War effectively by frighten. 
ing us with the spectre of hot war, the Com- 
munists will have a clear‘road toward world 
conquest. x 

Actually the Kremlin, though dedicated to 
a mad project, is not ruled by madmen. 
They value their position and their power too 
much to gamble them in one throw of the 
dice. They have resorted to war to achieve 
their objectives only against small countries 
like Finland and Korea, when they counted 
on swift and easy victory. Both by training 
and conviction they are revolutionists, with 
a flair for aggression by methods short of 
a shooting war. 

Communist strategy is simple. Let me spell 
it out: S for subversion, I for infiltration, 
M for manipulation, P for penetration, L for 
liquidation, and E for exploitation. Already 
that simple technique has made them the 
masters of one-third of the human race, with 
beachheads of power in most of the rest of 
the world. 

The fear that the Kremlin gang might stake 
their regime on a nuclear duel is not based 
on logic. Khrushchev and his brethren have 
a vivid memory of the early months of the 
German invasion in 1941, when literally mil- 
lions of Red troops surrendered with only 
token resistance. They cannot forget that 
close to a million Soviet citizens took up arms 
against their own country in the desperate 
hope of throwing off the Communist yoke. 


They are paying more attention than we do < 


to the fact that the only foreigners who 
helped the Hungarian rebels on the spot, were 
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defectors from the Red armies of occupation. 

So they have sufficient reason for fear any 
new world conflict; this time not against 
another brand of totalitarianism, but against 
free nations. Their military plans have al- 
ways taken into account the possibility of 
having to fight a war on two fronts: Against 
the foreign foe and against their own people. 
What has happened in Poland and Hungary, 
and‘the deepening ferment within Russia 
itself have turned that possibility into a 
certainty, . 

Better than anyone else the men in the 
Kremlin know that a major war would be the 
signal for revolt in everyone of the satellite 
states and possibly in Russia proper. Doubt 
of the loyalty of their own subjects and armed 
forces, the near certainty of rebellion in their 
European empire—these are built-in deter- 
rents to a world war started by the Soviets. 

Plain good sense is our warrant for doing 
everything we can to fortify and exploit those 
deterrents. Already we have tens of mil- 
lions of actual and potential allies behind 
the Iron Curtain. The larger their num- 
bers, the less likely the Kremlin will be to 
stake its life on a showdown by war. 

Recently, a curious new theory seems to 
have gained some ground and it is worth 
examining * * * one writer has called it the 
“wounded beast" theory. It holds that the 
Soviet leaders, cornered and desperate be- 
cause of convulsions in the satellite coun- 
tries and growing headaches at home, may 
plunge into an all-out nuclear war. 

The moral of the theory is that the free 
world must be extra careful not to annoy 
or frighten the beast, or it might grow rabid 
and reckless. Ironically, only yesterday we 
were being urged from many quarters to be 
cautious to the point of inaction, because 
the Soviets were overconfident and intoxi- 
cated with power. Today, we are admonish- 
ed to desist from firm action for the very op- 
posite reasons, because the Soviets are un- 
certain and wounded * * * which merely 
goes to show that there is never a dearth of 
alibis for doing nothing. 

But neither modern history nor political 
logic support the “wounded beast” argument, 
even supposing that Soviet Russia is as 
wounded as assumed. Dictatorships make 
war, as Hitler did, when they are supremely 
confident of easy victory. In 1939, Stalin 
was as beset by internal troubles as are his 
successors today. It was just after the big 
blood purges, with rumblings of unrest 
echoing through his domain. Yet, far from 
choosing war, Stalin appeased Nazi Germany 
to the limit, in the hope of staying out. 

In a simpler past, when war did not involve 
the likelihood of total devastation, govern- 
ments were sometimes tempted to seek a 
way out of domestic difficulties through for- 
eign conflict. For this there were two rea- 
sons. The first was that war enabled a gov- 
ernment to assume the kind of extr 
powers in dealing with internal problems 
which it dared not assume in peacetime. The 
second was that an external threat could be 
expected to rally the citizenry, in the fervor 
of patriotism, around the leadership. 

But neither of these reasons applies toa ter- 
ror regime like Soviet Russia’s. The Kremlin 
already exercises total power, so that a war 
crisis would not enhance its ability to deal 
with domestic troubles. And far from ex- 
pecting a surge of patriotic unity with the 
start of war, it must count on crippling de- 
Ttections and insurrections. 

Thus the idea that our policies must purr 
gently lest Moscow be driven to choose war 
as s desperate expedient fails to stand up. I 
believe that we have every right to formulate 
policy on the commonsense premise that 
Soviet Russia fears a world war at least as 
much as we do, and probably a lot more. 
< Certainly unilateral renunciation of force, 
- raising questions as to the ess of the 
. Tree world to use it to safeguard its survival 
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can only give the enemy immense advantage 
and temptation. 

What is the essence of Moscow's simple 
strategy in the cold war? It is to keep the 
great democratic powers constantly off bal- 
ance, divided among themselves, and badg- 
ered by one crisis after another both at home 
and abroad. In these circumstances the least 
we should do, it seems to me, is to apply simi- 
lar techniques against the Communist sphere. 
Our opportunity today—and it may not re- 
turn for a long time—is to exploit the pal- 
pable political, economic, and social strains 
in the Soviet orbit as vigorously as Moscow 
exploits every dislocation in our world. 

Last September 30, at a banquet on the 
anniversary of my 50 years of service in the 
radio industry, I ventured to look into a crys- 
tal ball. Among the things I professed to 
see was that “within the next 20 years com- 
munism will collapse under the weight of its 
economic fallacies, its political follies, and 
the pressures of a restive, discontented popu- 
lation. The Soviet Empire," I went on, “will 
fall apart as one satellite after another at- 
tains its own liberation.” ; 

I could hardly blame those who thought I 
was too optimistic and, of course, could not 
myself have guessed that the forecast would 
be given such strong support so soon by sub- 
sequent events. Yet only a few weeks later 
the people of Poland were demanding inde- 
pendence and the people of Hungary came 
close to achieving liberation. 

In the light of these events, it is worth 
recalling that fully 6 years ago, our present 
Secretary of State envisioned such possible 
developments. Referring to Soviet Russia 
in a book on War or Peace Mr. Dulles wrote: 

“Dictatorships usually present a formid- 
able exterior. They seem, on the outside, to 
be hard, glittering and Irresistible. Within, 
they are full of rottenness. They are like 
unto whited sepulchers, which indeed ap- 
pear beautiful outward, but are within, full 
of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness.” 

Such predictions derive from our faith 
that man’s hunger for elementary freedom 
and human dignity cannot be forever con- 
tained by terror, The spontaneous rebellion 
in Hungary and its heroic proportions are 
thrilling reaffirmations of the human spirit. 
Today, for the first time since the advent of 
Communist power, we can look forward with 
good reason to the disintegration of that 
power from within. 

Successful defiance of tyrants is a heady 
thing. The Hungarian people have been 
crushed but they have not surrendered, In 
Poland the fires have been banked for a 
time, but they continue to burst into flame. 
In East Germany the evidences of incipient 
rebellion cannot be hidden from the world. 
Though for the moment Czechoslovakia 
seems quiescent, it was in Prague that the 
first student demonstrations took place, 
starting the chain reaction. And in Soviet 
Russia itself the controlled press has been 
forced to admit increasing unrest among 
youth—the youth from which tomorrow's 
armies and technical leadership must be 
drawn. 

We know now that the vaunted Commu- 
nist monolith is only a facade, behind which 
there are tensions, strains, and irrepressible 
conflicts. A Yugoslav who used to be Tito's 
right-hand man, Milovan Djilas, has written: 
“The revolution in Hungary means the 
beginning of the end of communism gen- 
erally.” Tito promptly clapped Djilas into 
prison for these words but that only under- 
lines their significance. 

Precisely those upon whom the Communist 
despots counted most—the youth and the 
workers of the hand and the brain—led the 
revolts against the puppet regimes and are 
most restive in the Soviet Union itself. And 
behind these is the vast peasant humanity, 
upon whom those despots have never been 
able to count, 
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That is why we begin 1957 In a mood of 
heightened confidence in the ultimate 
crumbling of the Communist structure. 
There seems to be substantial support, after 
all, for the belief that time is on our side. 
Yet we must rule out fatalistic inertia. We 
Must not stake our destiny upon automatic 
Processes, We can buy the necessary time— 
and under the best circumstances it means 
& long pull—only by pushing boldly and 
energetically the political-psychological ad- 
Yantages that are opening up. 

This presupposes a sturdy shield of free- 
World military and economic strength. 
That is indispensable survival insurance, 
Whatever else we do or fail to do. And the 
maintenance of adequate strength involves a 
race against the Soviet world, not in one but 
in virtually every department of our life. 

I believe that neither we nor the Soviets 
Will knowingly ignite the world war nobody 
Wants. Yet the disaster may come by acci- 
dent or miscalculation. The embers of local 
Wars are smoldering in a great many inflam- 
Mable areas, The Communists, now as al- 
Ways, are using the bellows of their propa- 
Ganda to blow up little fires into big ones, to 
Provoke civil conflicts and guerilla warfare, 

every such episode carries the threat of 
an unplanned world conflagration. 

Our first and irreducible duty, therefore, 
ls to maintain military vitality and to main- 
tain it continually “at the ready.” This re- 
Quires not merely the anrassing of adequate 
Weapons and the maintenance of well-bal- 
anced forces on land, on sea, and in the air, 
but the maximum efforts to win the race in 
os and technology on which they de- 


Modern life has acquired tremendous 
nsions of power—including, alas, power 

for mars destruction—through nuclear en- 
ergy, guided missiles, artificial satellites and 
Other forces now in gestation in research 
laboratories. A new dynamism is at the heart 
Of science. Revolutionary advances that 
have required decades in the past 

are today brought to fruition in a few years. 
That dynamism manifests itself in a fast- 
g cycle of discovery, invention and 
Obsolescence, and we cannot afford to lag 
ind. It is no longer enough to think in 

of what we know. Always we must 

in terms of what we need to know. 

is what the American Association for 
Advancement of Science meant when it 
Warned, in a recent resolution, against the 
Pender gy neglect of basic or theoretical re- 


We should never forget that what we can 
O, our enemies can do. Let us not console 
Ourselves with illusions of Russian scientific 
Sterility. We do enjoy superiority in ap- 
plied science and productivity, but the Rus- 
have always been strong in theoretical 
esearch. This is not to be wondered at. 
The same creative and imaginative faculties 
evident in the Russian genius for music and 
terature play vital roles in the groundwork 
of science, And every student of the 
history of science knows that an inch of 
in basic knowledge clears the road 

for miles of progress in practical technology. 
With respect to another crucial race we are 
alert now than we were a few years 

- This is the race for trained man- 
Power, in which there is ample reason to 
believe that the Soviets are gaining the lead. 
latest weapons are so much’scrap metal 
Without adequate and fully competent per- 
sonnel to operate them. Our great research 
Complex can maintain its vitality and ex- 
Pand only if there is a steady inflow of new 
rains and talent. Indeed, the higher a 
nations stage of technical development, the 
ions urgent is its need for highly qualified 


At the same time there is, of course, the 
all-important contest for the minds of men 
On both sides of the Iron Curtain. In this 
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area, we now have a new opportunity to 
score colossal victories. 

The great strength of communism in the 
past has been not in its deeds but in its slo- 
gans and promises. It had cornered the 
market, so to speak, on idealistic words and 
appeals which it was obscenely violating in 
practice. Today, through its own miscon- 
duct, communism stands naked in its primi- 
tive brutality. The great disillusionment 
begun with the Kremlin’s confessions of the 
dead Stalin’s heinous crimes is being deep- 
ened by recent proofs that Stalin's successors 
are no less criminal. 

Millions of decent men and women who 
formerly failed to see the Soviet reality 
through the fog of claims and plain lies, 
have had their eyes opened. Soviet preten- 
sions of idealism have become grotesque, and 
Moscow's pose of principled opposition to 
colonialism has become a transparent fraud. 

On the last point His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII spoke clearly and from the heart in his 
recent Christmas “There is no 
longer any room for doubt," he declared, 
“concerning the aims and methods which 
rely on tanks, when these latter noisily crash 
over borders, sowing death in order to force 
civilian peoples into a pattern of life they 
explicitly detest.” The Pontiff voiced the 
sentiments of the great majority of mankind, 
including most of those who heretofore re- 
garded Moscow as the fountainhead of anti- 
colonial inspiration. 

Yes, in the contest for the mind of man 
the enemy has sustained psychological de- 
feats which, in their long term effects, may 
be more disruptive than diplomatic or mili- 
tary defeats. But again, this does not justify 
any relaxation of our cold war efforts. On 
the contrary, conditions at present are pro- 
pitious for the West to take the initiative, 
with all the political and psychological 
forces at its command and others that must 
be created without delay, Precisely because 
communism has lost much of its appeal we 
should pursue resolutely the enlarged oppor- 
tunities for disseminating the truth, for re- 
fiecting our moral courage and for exercising 
our statesmanship. 

Let me recapitulate: 

1. The fateful, historical struggle that has 
come to be known as the cold war has not 
been and cannot be called off as long as 
fanatic Communists seeking world dominion 
remain enthroned in the Kremlin. 

2. The free world, therefore, has no real 
alternative but to face up to the menace by 
fighting the cold war with a firm determina- 
tion to achieve victory. It must develop 
and use strategy capable of meeting what I 
have called Moscow’s simple strategy of sub- 
version, infiltration, manipulation, penetra- 
tion, liquidation, and exploitation. 

3. We cannot afford to let fear of a hot 
war paralyze our will to victory in the cold 
struggle. If the Communists are encouraged 
to believe that they can risk aggressive ad- 
ventures with immunity from American 
counteraction, the likelihood of the nuclear 
showdown we so ardently wish to prevent 
would be greatly increased. 

4. Genuine military superiority, both in 
magnitude and in quality is indispensable 
peace insurance. We must, therefore, keep 
ahead of the Soviet bloc not only in weapons 
and well-balanced military forces, but in 
science, technology, and trained manpower. 

These four points add up to an inexorable 
challenge that cannot be wished away. It 
is a challenge especially to the younger 
American generation so well represented here 
tonight. 

It is not strange that young men and 
women, even children, are in the forefront 
of the struggle against communism, whether 
in East Berlin or Poznan or Budapest. It is 
no accident that the most significant stir- 
rings of rebellion inside the Soviet Union 
are reported from the universities. Youth 
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is the springtime of moral courage, afirma- 
tion of principle, idealistic dedication. 

If this can be so under communism— 
where truth is outlawed and conscience is 
treated as treason—it is infinitely more com- 
pelling in our blessed land of freedom. If 
ever in modern times there was a generation 
summoned to high responsibility, it is the 
one to which you younger men belong. In 
effect you are called upon to preserve free- 
dom and decency on this earth and to save 
mankind from a long and godless totali- 
tarian night. 

You can never complain that, beyond the 
personal sphere of ambition and career, your 
life has no purpose. That purpose has been 
built into your lives by the critical period 
that finds you on the threshold of leader- 
ship. 

Such is the challenge of our time—big 
and urgent enough to bring forth your very 
best efforts. It is a call to courage and will 
be answered by all who-.love America and 
wish to keep it free. 


Address by Jorge Arenales, Presi- 
dential Reprecentative, Government of 
Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE EBOSGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. EOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following text 
of an address by Jorge Arenales, presi- 
dential representative, Government of 
Guatemala, on November 21, 1956, at the 
Sertoma Club, St. Louis Council on 
World Affairs, St. Louis Room, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Government of 
Guatemala and I, as its representative, thank 
you most sincerely for the opportunity of 
my appearance here today. 

Let me say at the outset that my talk— 
and the plan of this presentation—was In- 
spired by the friendly criticism of one of you 
who has helped us. 

In August—on Tuesday, August 28, to-be 
exact—an editorial entitled “A Bare Show- 
case” appeared in the eminent and respected 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ` 

This editorial began with the question, 
“Remember Guatemala?”—pointed up its 
(the paper's) belief that, in helping stop 
communism by aid and encouragement to 
the liberation government of Guatemala, the 
United States Government had accepted an 
unusual responsibility. for the progress of 
democracy and asked, “How has the experi- 
ment worked so far?” 

The editorial was very fair in that it 
pointed out the vast difficulties faced by 
the government of President Carlos Castillo- 
Armas, and noted that President Castillo- 
Armas had to try to rescue his country not 
only from communism but also from bank- 
ruptcy and illiteracy, 

“It can be said,” the writer wrote, “that 
Colonel Armas threw out the known Com- 
munists * * * he reorganized the govern- 
ment * * * he replaced the enforced land 
reforms of the previous Arbeng regime with 
& modest program which has so far resettled 
more than 10,000 Guatemalans. He rebuilt 
the government, held an election, pushed 
new roads and—again with American as- 
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sistance—raised the country’s monetary re- 
serves to a record high.” 

So much for the credits. From that point 
on, the St. Louis writer found fault with our 
election system—noted that the country's 
labor unions have been slow to reorganize— 
revealed what might possibly be regarded— 
by us at least—as his one point of debatable 
understanding in saying: “To a degree Gua- 
temala has followed the path of wobbly 
Latin American dictatorships.” He added by 
saying, “Stopping communism alone is obvi- 
ously not enough, if it is not followed by 
measurable social progress,” 

This is the point where my speech begins. 

The words “Guatemalan experiment” are 
indeed appropriate, because Guatemala was 
in fact treated as a guinea pig by interna- 
tional communism, It was there that "labo- 
ratory tests” were made which were to have 
been extremely useful in communism’s Latin 
American operations. These experiments in- 
cluded the application of Communist doc- 
trine to illiterate masses; penetration of labor 
unions; infiltrations of universities and the 
ranks of teachers; exaltation of nationalism; 
preachment of anti-imperialism and anti- 
yankeeism, etc, All of these test operations 
were to have given the leaders of interna- 
tional communism the pattern of their 
future operations throughout Latin America. 

And there was no field more fertile for such 
tests than Guatemala—a small country with 
a large Indian population and a very high 
percentage of illiteracy; a country that has 
suffered a long succession of dictatorships 
under which there was neither freedom of 
speech nor freedom for labor to organize; 
a country in which big United States com- 
panies operate and are easy targets for 
demagogy. 

Strategically located halfway between the 
Rio Grande and the Panama Canal—with 
very limited internal communications, Gua- 
temala was an ideal setup to be the guinea 
pig for the Communist experiment. 

Once the Communist regime was over- 
thrown, Guatemala logically enough became 
the showcase for the free world. Was it 
really possible for a country to rid itself of 
the Red yoke? What would be the outcome 
of Infiltration In labor unions and in teacher 
and student groups? Would there be nation- 
wide strikes? Uprisings? Riotings? Would 
it be necessary to replace the Red dictator- 
ship with a military dictatorship, or one of 
the extreme right? Could any kind of gov- 
ernment succeed without resorting to dic- 
tatorship? Without fighting terror with 
terror? There was no doubt about it: the 
answer to these questions would be extremely 
useful to the democratic countries of the 
world and would stand as a living example 
to the countries still under the Communist 
yoke who also yearned for liberty. 

These are some of the questions that 
needed answering. But, I assure you, Gua- 
temala’s own concern went far beyond that 
of any bystander. For instance: Was Amer- 
ican economic help really needed—and what 
did it constitute? What would be your jus- 
tification in giving itand what would be the 
basis for our accepting it? 

These things I will tell you—but, first, some 
background. * 

Shortly after he took office, President Cas- 
tillo Armas stated that there were two ways 
in which communism could be eliminated 
and the basis for a truly democratic govern- 
ment established. One, he pointed out, 
would be comparatively easy; the other, very 
difficult. 

The first consisted in liquidating the Com- 
munists, in instituting a hardfisted rule 
based on rigid order, in forcing what would 
be called democracy on the country, and 
after some time had passed and the danger 
of Communist reaction was over begin to 
work out and establish bages for a real demo- 
cratic form of government. This is pre- 
cisely what many Guatemalans not only 
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hoped he would do, but urgently advised him 
to do as a matter of elementary precaution, 

The second way was the difficult one: to 
begin from the very first with democratic 
processes of government, avoiding dictator- 
ship, maintaining whatever good things 
former governments had accomplished (such 
as the labor laws, social security, university 
autonomy,,etc.), and show the rural popula- 
tion, the workers, the teachers, and the stu- 
dents that the pursuit of happiness and the 
economic development of the country were 
possible in Guatemala without resorting to 
the extreme either of communism or of 
dictatorship. 

One hundred and seventy-five years after 
your own fight for independence, you can 
have little concept of both the problem and 
the necessity of demonstrating to our own 
people, in a land with a background such 
as ours, that it is possible to have a truly 
democratic government * * * that able 
leadership need not fall back on a banana- 
republic dictatorship so eagerly sought by 
some and so violently feared by most. 

The pendulum did not swing from one ex- 
treme to the other; we sought the middle 
way. But on placing ourselves in the middle 
path, the Government naturally brought 
down upon itself the criticism of the ex- 
tremes: from the left there poured forth 
invective accusing the administration of 
being a dictatorship and of having prosti- 
tuted itself to Yankee imperialism, and from 
the right there came the equally violent 
recrimination for continuing to tolerate 
labor unions and for fostering laws that 
according to these critics would serve as 
nesting places for a return of communism. 

Out of the wreckage of communism and 
the fight for liberation President Castillo 
Armas walked with care. The economic pic- 
ture was tragic, and the political one omi- 
nous, The treasury contained about $2 mil- 
lion-—less than enough to operate 2 weeks. 
The national budget was inflated as regards 
estimated income, actually overdrawn and 
overcommitted. Food supplies were low, 
crop forecasts were discouraging, and hun- 
ger was in sight. 

Castillo Armas found, for example; $5 mil- 
lion intended for highway construction, in- 
cluding workers’ salaries, had been “ex- 
ported” under the pretext of buying arms 
“somewhere in Europe.” 

One million dollars, belonging to the 
Agrarian Bank, was removed in cash the day 
before the Arbenz government fell; private 
enterprise merely subsisted, and unemploy- 
ment was at a peak; as a result of Govern- 
ment meddling in the field of agriculture, 
food crops were left uncared for, and there 
was a critical shortage of corn and beans— 
the indispensable staples of the mass popula- 
tion—corn was 15 cents a pound and beans 
23 cents, 

In this atmosphere, and with these condi- 
tions facing it, the Castillo Armas govern- 
ment began. 

Guatemala tightened its economic belt, 
and the President levied a special one-time 
tax on almost everything that was taxeble 
in Guatemala—and produced some $614 mil- 
lion. Rigid Government economies were or- 
dered. A gift of corn from United States 
surplus stocks greatly mitigated the food 
shortage and stopped the rapid rise in prices. 

At this point Guatemala began to look up. 
An atmosphere of confidence was established 
to which capital and private enterprise 
responded; labor unions were obliged to clean 
house in return for legal gauaranties of free- 
dom; social-security services and facilities 
were extended; concession contracts with 
foreign corporations were revised; a new 
land-grant program replaced the politicalized 
agrarian law of the Communists; new work 
projects were undertaken and unemployment 
was wiped out in record time. 

For too long and to a far greater extent 
than you would imagine, the private wealth 
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of Guatemala has reposed in the banks of 
the United States—the coffee has gone out 
and the money hasn't come back. There is 
now, however, a very marked change of pol- 
icy. Private funds are returning to Guate- 
mala, as evidenced by increased bank de- 
posits, and most visible of all are private 
construction and business expansion, All 
over Guatemala, and to a much less degree 
elsewhere in the country, is private construc- 
tion—new homes and new business buildings, 
hotels, etc., to match the new streets, roads, 
and public buildings of the Government. 

One of the keys to our recovery program is 
highway construction, which, in effect, 
means communications. We are not yet 
building turnpikes for tourist comfort—as 
important as that traffic is to us, But 
through our road program we are drawing 
our people and our markets together. We are 
easing the movement of labor to the scenes 
of work and increasing the incentives to pro- 
duce food crops that can be sold at neason- 
able prices. So the rate of highway con- 
struction, that has seen the building of more 
paved roads in 2 years than in all the previ- 
ous history of Guatemala, is, in fact, .a 
barometer of economic growth. 

Here, too, is where the various United 
States foreign aid programs have been of 
most effective help to Guatemala. Our allot- 
ment of approximately $22 million in the 
great Pan-American Highway program—to- 
gether with our own contribution of 11 mil- 
lion—will give us an arterial highway 
through, as well as to, our country from both 
north and south. Guatemala will use it 
to move its food and people—you will use it 
as the avenue of trade and travel. Through 
other United States foreign aid programs, the 
technical assistance you have given us has 
helped accelerate agricultural production as 
a result of which corn now sells for 5 cents a 
pound and beans for 9 cents. 

It is difficult to the extreme to reduct to 
the simple terms of dollars, as your aid pro- 
grams list them, the worth to us both of the 
things we are doing together. How can you 
tabulate the value of wiping out tuberculosis 
through mass inocculations—given free? 
Certainly not by the book value of the 
vaccine. 

I would not indulge your kindness here to- 
day to recount in detail all of the govern- 
mental reforms—like the recently created 
Ministry of Labor—the first in Guatemalan 
history; the establishment of the National 
Council of Economic Planning; to review, 
analyze, and advise the executive on matters 
of development policy, weigh the merits and 
suggest priorities of programs and projects; 
or the tremendously important Council of 
Private Enterprise that is inspiring industrial 
development and private business expansion. 

The Government's attitude in this respect 
is not unlike that of many United States 
States in recent years, in that we are grant- 
ing exemptions from import duties for capital 
equipment—and making other concessions to 
new and expanded industries. The Guate- 
malan Government is also endeavoring to im- 
prove credit facilities for both agriculture 
and industry. An agricultural credit bank 
was founded with $3 million capital; the 
Banco Popular of Colombia opened a branch 
in Guatemala City, and the Bank of America 
will soon open its first Latin-American 
branch in Guatemala City. 

Today, Guatemala is straining its resources 
to the utmost to attain its economic And 
political improvement. We are making the 
maximum utilization of our borrowing ca- 
pacity, both internal and external. And we 
are working, all of us—as we have never 
worked before. 


Important, possibly beyond measure, has 
been the opening of our country to mineral 
exploration. The new petroleum code 
worked out with great care and the advice of 
an experienced United States consultant is in 
operation. As of now, some 8 million acres 
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have been granted to 19 companies for ex- 
Ploration purposes, and the hunt for oil is 
going forward—with our hopes that its in- 
Come will soon augment our economy. 
Keep in mind that in your thinking about 
Guatemala you must keep your figures down. 
It is essentially a small country—approxi- 
mately the size of your State of Tennessee, 
It has slightly less than 3 million popula- 
tion—less than that of Chicago—and nearly 
80 percent are Indians largely living in re- 
Mote and near-inaccessible areas, with little 
or no communications, contact or interest, 
for that matter, with Guatemala City. They 
never became Communists and were in fact 
&s much trouble to the Arbenz crowd as they 
äre a problem to us now. Maybe their non- 
Participation then was a stronghold against 
communism—but so, too, is their nonpartici- 
bation now—an economic problem that must 
Coped with to bring up the national 
health and wealth. ‘ 
Unfortunately, Guatemala is not yet ready 
to say “We are out of the woods.” We have, 
I hope you will agree, accomplished much. 
more detail than I have covered here 
today we have told our story in the booklet 
you have before you, entitled, “Guatemala— 
Investment in Democracy,” and that's 
what it is that we both have heen 


We cannot bring ourselves to say you have. 


Siven us X million dollars and this is what 
We have done with it. We do not believe 
t the value of the surplus corn and other 
ties that you sent a year ago—in a 
time of dire need—was just $7 million. We 
Cannot consider it a true account of its value 
in living and health to thank you for a 
little less than a million in housing, or reduce 
the purchase of seeds and fertilizer and newly 
Cleared land that will soon be in production 
to a figure of $7 million. Sə, too, who can 
reduce the worth of hospitals and sanitation 
Tacilities to $114 million? Just the technical 
ce that you have given Guatemala— 
by sending us your experts and the training 
of our citizens of tomorrow is much more 
& mere listing of three-plus millions of 
dollars. So, I assure you, our appreciation 
ples for the help and inspiration it ‘has 
n. 

President Castillo Armas believes it is our 
Moral duty to tell the people of the United 
States why your help was so necessary and 

to you just what was: accomplished 
With that help, what you can expect as a 
oe of it—and not just simply say, "Thank 

What has been done in Guatemala is not 
& miracle; but it’s about as close to a miracle 
as anything we have seen. And we believe 
the results obtained helped us climb out of 

Chaos and lay the foundations for a dem- 
Ocratic government. The President, during 
(48 visit to this country a year ago, ‘was asked, 

Is Guatemala a democracy?’ The reply, 
Benne from him, was a complete surprise. 

Said “No,” and added, “but we are on the 
he, to a democracy, and what we 

ve is closer to being a democracy than 
hens Guatemala has ever had in all its 

tory. Democracy can't be conjured up out 
Of nowhere, nor can it be imposed. It is cre- 
ated, and that’s what we are doing.” 

To this I would like to add that we have 
the Machinery of democracy—a congress, 
With duly elected congressmen; a judiciary 

t is separate from the executive and the 
tive, and a constitution that guaran- 
tees the basic rights of a free people. Guate- 
— has shaken off dictatorships, and fought 
er way out of Communist control and is 
now moving forward—with all our man- 
Power, our resources, and our hopes lumped 
into an investment in democracy. 
hie resident Castillo Armas is fully aware of 
responsibility to the people of Guatemala, 
pnd to those who are helping in the economic 
*construction of our country. 
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This is Guatemala's report. Thank you 
very much. 


July 1954 (cash) ------------- = $20, 800, 000 


To June 1956 (surplus foods)... 7, 200, 000 
28, 000, 000 

Guatemala $11,175,000 (high- 
WAYS) —- ~~~ 23 eo weno e 22, 350, 000 
50, 350, 000 
z=—— ~~~ 

Technical assistance, United 

States and Guatemalan train- 

608 MIE VEEE E AIEE S 3, 840, 000 
Inter-American highways------ 22, 350, 000 
Other highways_.------------ ~ 16,090, 000 
Agricultural developments..... 3,139, 000 
Low-cost housing-------- - 1,460,000 
Hospitals). * 2-53. c.5---—f-==-45 1, 100, 000 
Miscellaneous projects, includ- 

ing agricultural products.--.. 2,380, 000 

50, 350, 000 
June 1956 (roads and sanita- 

i Fe og a aly a ya eye ee N O fay 15, 000, 000 
July 1957 (technical assist- 

ance) Sool es sae aes asta = 2,100,000 


Start With Oil, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp an editorial appearing in 
the Miami Daily News of January 24, 
1957, entitled “Start With Oil, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” I feel that the subject of this fine 
editorial is timely and should be brought 
to the attention of the Congress. The 
editorial follows: 

START WITH OIL, Mr. PRESIDENT 


President Eisenhower, in both his eco- 
nomic message to Congress and in his press 
confernece yesterday, once more directed at- 
tention to the dangers of in inflation. 

It is apparent that the President is deeply 
concerned lest mounting wages and prices 
get out of control and endanger the sta- 
bility of the dollar. One of the elements 
which could speed the inflationary trend is 
the huge budget which the President has 
just submitted to Congress. Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey has sounded the 
warning that continued high Government 
spending will produce a depression “which 
will curl your hair.” 

The President did not fully agree with 
Mr. Humphrey yesterday. But he did ex- 
press the view that Congress could cut the 
budget he submitted and ought to do so. 

This position will doubtless bring down on 
him much congressional criticism, The 
Presidential budget is supposed to represent 
the minimum administration requirements. 
Usually Congress has trimmed the Federal 
budget only against White House protests. 

Once more the President called upon in- 
dustry and labor to use restraint in price 
and wage increases. Many will feel the 
President should do something more than 
this. There is no evidence that industry has 
ever foregone a price increase when one was 
possible of attainment. Likewise labor wants 
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higher wages, but expects prices to be kept 
down. Automatic wage increases provided in 
labor. contracts covering millions of workers 
will further increase prices during the year 
ahead. 

One of the things the President could do 
toward slowing inflation right now would be 
to suspend the Connally “hot oil” act. By 
so doing, he could remove the curbs on oil 
production which have caused higher prices 
for gasoline and fuel oil here and abroad. 
This would not alone amount to much, but 
it is within his power and would help some. 


Unlock the Doors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to express my wholehearted 
support of the proposal put forward by 
my colleague from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
that hearings before the House Appro- 
priations Committee be open to the pub- 
lic except when matters vital to the 
national security are involved. 

Ican conceive of no logical reason why 
most hearings should not be open to the 
public, and certainly there is no better 
time than now for the committee to un- 
lock its doors. This is especially true in 
view of the President’s request for record 
high peacetime spending during the 1953 
fiscal year. 

Icommend my colleague for his timely 
suggestion, and I hope other members 
of the Appropriations Committee will 
support his campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
desire to include three editorials, taken 
from the January 15, 21, and 23 editions 
of the Des Moines (Iowa) Register): 
{From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 

January 15, 1957] 
Secrecy IN CONGRESS 

Among the most tightly closed doors in 
Washington, D. C., are those of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Even the Members of that body, 
themselves, rarely receive more than the 
scantiest bits of information regarding the 
actions of that committee until the bills are 
laid before them. And those are the bills 
that determine how billions of dollars are to 
be spent by the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Represenative BEN JENSEN of Iowa, who 
spoke out against this secrecy a few days ago, 
was correct in every respect when he declared 
that these committee hearings should be 
opened to the public, except when matters 
vital to the national security are involved. 

JENSEN hit the nail on the head when he 
added that open hearings might save the 
taxpayers some money. The spenders, JEN- 
SEN reasoned, might hold down some of their 
requests for money if they were subjected 
directly to the force of public opinion and 
were compelled to defend their proposals in 
an open forum. 

Representative Jensen ought to know. He 
has been a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee during most of the 18 years 
he has served in Congress. During that time 
he has gained a reputation among his col- 
leagues for his persistent digging into the 
reasons behind the requests for money. 
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On a number of occasions he upset the 
secrecy rules of the committee to bring some 
specific dispute out into the open. 

Representative JENSEN is right on” this 
matter, but his lone voice is not going to 
unlock those committee doors. Where do 
the other members of the Iowa delegation 
stand? 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
January 21, 1957] 


JENSEN SHOULD FIGHT ON 


Representative Ben JENSEN, of Iowa, didn’t 
get much encouragement from other Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for his proposal 
that the committee's sessions be opened to 
the public. 

That reaction was to be expected. The 
practice of maintaining a strict policy of 
secrecy until the appropriation bills are re- 
ported to the House is an old one. No other 
congressional standing committee enforces 
it more vigorously. 

The first information available even to 
many Members of Congress comes in the 
form of voluminous stenographic reports of 
the hearings which are distributed only a 
few days before the bills are submitted to 
the House. If Members of the House had 
nothing else to occupy their attention, they 
would find it a tremendous task to read these 
reports thoroughly. 

Careful study and analysis of what these 
reports contain in the way of arguments for 
and against specific items of expenditure are 
out of the question. Furthermore, the 
stenographic reports of the hearings often 
are closely edited and subject to considerable 
deletion. 

The public has even less opportunity than 
its elected representatives to study the pros 
and cons of the bulk of the items in the bills. 

Representative JENSEN as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee is fully aware of 
these shortcomings. He is convinced that 
opening the doors to the committee hearings, 
except where matters of vital national secu- 
rity are concerned, would result in sizable 
savings for the taxpayers. 

Public hearings would at least provide the 
taxpayers with a better understanding of 
how their money is spent and why. 

Representative BEN JENSEN should con- 
tinue his fight against secrecy and should 
get vigorous support of the public and other 
Iowans in Congress. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
January 23, 1957] 
UNITED AGAINST SECRECY 


Iowa’s congressmen have all voiced support 
of Representative BEN JENSEN in his cam- 
paign against secrecy in congressional hear- 
ings. Representative JENSEN wants a policy 
of open sessions by the House Appropriations 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

Congratulations go to the bipartisan dele- 
gation—there is 1 Democrat among the 8 
Towa Congressmen in case you'd forgotten 
what happened at the last election. It’s 
splendid to have them all backing the pub- 
lic’s right to know. We hope the lawmakers 
in the Iowa State Legislature will take note 
of what the Congressmen are doing—and do 
likewise in their own legislative activities. 


Crusade for Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the hu- 
man slaughter that takes place as a re- 
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sult of traffic accidents on our high- 
ways is a matter of vital concern to 
everyone in our Nation, 

Last year, Eddie Stewart, a worker and 
union member at Continental Motors 
Corp., in Muskegon, Mich., wrote the 
lyrics to a song dedicated to the promo- 
tion of highway safety. The song is en- 
titled “Crusade for Safety” and is sung 
to the tune of The Yellow Rose of Texas. 

Mr. Stewart’s song was utilized very 
effectively in a safety compaign carried 
on in the Muskegon area last year. 

Subsequently, the National Safety 
Council became interested in the song for 
e promotion of safety on a national 
scale. 


There is a great interest now in haying 
the song designated as a national song of 
safety. 


It is my purpose today to call the at- 
tention of this body to the song with the 
earnest hope of the author that national 
recognition and use of his song may help 
to save lives on our highways. 


The lyrics of the song by Eddie Stew- 
art follow: 
CRUSADE FOR SAFETY 
We the people of this Nation 
Will launch a great crusade 
To make the highways safer 
Let’s join the big parade. 
Just you and I together 
Let's see what we can do 
And maybe we'll save someone 
That someone might be you. 
(Chorus) ~ 
Let's all crusade for safety 
And tell your neighbors, too, 
We'll make the country safer 
We've got a job to do. 

Let's show the world together 
That it’s not just liberty, 
But life and limb are also safe 

In our democracy. 


When you're cruisin’ down the highway 
Go easy on the gas, 
It isn't worth a lifetime 
Look twice before you pass, 
Don’t forget there's others 
That might be passin’ too, 
Now don't you trade a loved one 
For an extra mile or two. 


When you go out a strollin’ 
And talkin’ with a friend 
Just keep your eyes wide open 
So you can stroll again. 
Remember all the stories 
Pedestrians once you knew 
So watch your step or you'll be 
A cold statistic too. 


Be careful of the kiddies 
A runnin’ to and fro. 
They're not always a watchin’ 
So take it kind of slow. 
There’s always pain and sorrow 
When another life is spent 
So bear in mind that just one 
Can cause an accident. 


Showing the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
IN THE sop aie hs a ere oS 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent globe-circling flight 


‘than Z days. 
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by B-52 jet bombers of the Strategic Air 
Command must not pass without further 
recognition. SAC, under its dynamic 
leader Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, whose 
headquarters is at Offutt Air Force Base 
near Omaha, Nebr., has given warning 
once again to any potential aggressor. 
This flight, described by the men who 
made it as all in a day’s work, is but one 
of a series of outstanding aerial per- 
formances by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. The fact that SAC flies these 
missions on a wartime basis adds more 
luster to the honors involved, for it en- 
tails around-the-clock flights throughout 
the year in any kind of weather, long 
periods away from family and friends, 
and financial sacrifices on Many occa- 
sions. 


I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
on the worldwide significance of this 


flight: 
SHOWING THE FLAG 


The news from March Field, Calif., last 
Friday cut through the uncertainty of world 
affairs like sunshine through a fog. Three 
B-52's had circled the world nonstop in less 
They had made a practice 
nuclear bomb drop somewhere west of Malaya 
as a sort of exclamation point, a reminder 
that this was no joyride. : 


Graphic as other recent SAC demonstra- 
tions have been, this one surpassed them 
all. No man intelligent enough to know 
what an airplane is could escape the mean- 
ing of last week's flight. If great planes can 
circle the world they can reach any part of 
it, no matter how remote. 

The flight of the great jet planes was a 
warning as direct as showing the flag used 
to be when the United States fleet patrolled 
the pirate-infested waters of the Barbary 
Coast. The planes are not merely a symbol, 
but a sample of America’s aerial might. 
What 3 planes can do, 300 can do, or 3,000. 

The demonstration of the potency of the 
big planes came at a time when many Ameri- 
cans were confused by the endless palaver 
about the Middle East and what the United 
States should or should not do there. 

The proposals to build American strength 
by buying off the Arab nations, or of pro- 
tecting countries that do not want to be 
protected, need only be stated to reveal their 
shortcomings. The very fact that many 
Americans became jittery when the Com- 
munists stole the essentials of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, and threw them back at us as their 
own Middle East policy, is an example of 
how imperfect such programs are. 

The onë point in the Eisenhower Doctrine 
which has merit is the warning that the 
United States will take military action if the 
Soviets push too far. Military action which 
the United States is prepared to take, and on 
which American defenses are built, is “mas- 
sive retaliation” against the aggressor. The 
instrument of retaliation is the Strategic Air 
Command. 

That gets us back to the B-52 and its abil- 
ity to back up Uncle Sam's commitments 
the world around. 

If the Russians should ever miscalculate 
and underestimate either the power*of the 
United States Air Force or America’s willing- 
ness to use it, they might easily blunder into 
war. So long as the big bombers cast their 
shadow over the world, there is reason to 
hope that we will be safe from Russian 
attack. 

That was the real meaning of last week's 
globe-circling flight. It was a reminder 
that, in the present state of military tech- 
nology, America’s security and the peace of 
the world rest upon the swept-back wings 
of the mighty 52’s and on the skill and valor 
of the men who fly them, 
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Award to Greenwich Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include a 
news release regarding an award to be 
Presented to an outstanding gentleman 
from my hometown, Mr. Victor Muscat, 
of Greenwich, Conn. Needless to say, the 
citizens of Greenwich as well as the State 
of Connecticut are filled with pride over 
this distinguished recognition of one of 
our number. 

ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL AWARD GOES TO 
ALUMINUM EXECUTIVE 


The first annual Governor’s Industrial 
Award of the State of Arkansas will be pre- 
Sented to 37-year-old Victor Muscat, of 
Greenwich, Conn., by Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks, at a 5 p. m. reception 
on Tuesday, January 29, at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Muscat, who is president of Victor 
Metal Products Corp., and chairman of the 
board of Aluminum & Chemical Corp., will 
be presented with this initial award from 
Arkansas Gov. Orval E. Faubus, “in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding contributions to the 
economy and welfare of the State of Arkansas 
and to the aluminum industry of the United 
States by his diligent efforts and achieve- 
ments in advancing the utilization of alu- 
minum products by industry and consumer 

Arkansas supplies virtually 98 percent of 
this country’s domestic bauxite ore from 
Which aluminum is made. r 

Both of Muscat’s companies, which 
large consumers of aluminum, maintain their 
Major manufacturing operations in Newport, 
Ark., employing some 800 Arkansans and oc- 
cupying more than 212,000 square feet of 
space. 

Victor Metal Products is the world’s largest 
Manufacturer of collapsible metal tubes, and 
& division makes Varazini metal furniture, 
Aluminum & Chemical, which manufactures 
Glorion, a soil conditioner for lawns, gardens, 
and farms, also makes aluminum rolling mill 
Products, aluminum slugs, and condenser 
cans, 

Both these companies, in an expansion 
Program just announced by Muscat, will be 
engaged in a new venture involving the 
Manufacture of aluminum cans for a multi- 
tude of consumer and industrial uses. Alu- 
minum & Chemical (Alchem) is building a 
new plant to manufacture the basic mate- 
rials, while Victor Metal Products will pro- 
duce the aluminum cans. 

Aggressively striving to enlarge the markets 
for collapsible metal tubes and other alu- 
minum products, Muscat has a standing offer 
to supply 15,000 free printed tubes to any 
established food company that will correctly 
Package and promote any food item, other 
than anchovy paste, in tubes. He feels that 
the use of foods in tubes represents a tre- 
mendous new market for both industries. 

He is also working to improve the roll-up 
tube container by developing a captive cap, 
ocne that cannot be dropped or lost by the 
Consumer. He has offered $5,000 to anyone 
who can come up with a foolproof cap that 
is practical and acceptable to the toothpaste 
industry. 

Muscat, by his expansions within the State 
&nd his activities to enlarge the use of alu- 
minum products, has been expressing his 
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faith in Arkansas, and this, first of an annual 
series of governor’s awards, is a reciprocal 
expression of faith in him and of recognition 
for his achievements on the part of Arkansas. 

In attendance at the presentation cere- 
monies and reception honoring Mr. Muscat 
will be high Government and industry 
officials. 


Relief From the Burdensome War Tax 
Imposed During World War II 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the RECORD 
an article appearing the the United 
States Tobacco Journal covering a speech 
made by Mr. Harry P. Wurman, presi- 
dent of the Cigar Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., addressed to 
the Excise Tax Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee re- 
cently, asking for “relief from the bur- 
densome war tax imposed during World 
War II.” I feel that the contents of this 
excellent presentation should be brought 
to the attention of the Congress. The 
article follows: 


Harry WURMAN ASKS CONGRESS TO REDUCE 
ExctsE TAXES IMPOSED ON THE CIGAR IN- 
DUSTRY—CMA PRESIDENT CALLS FOR EASING 
or Worp War II Tax, WHICH PREVENTS 
INDUSTRY'S ADJUSTMENT TO PEACETIME 
Economy; SUGGESTS Ap VALOREM TAX 


Washincton, D. C—Harry P. Wurman, 
president of the Cigar Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., addressed the 
Excise Tax Subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee recently, asking for 
“relief from the burdensome war tax imposed 
during World War II.” 

Mr. Wurman, formerly president of and 
presently consultant for Bayuk Cigars, Inc., 
described the cigar industry as low profit. 

He pointed out that the industry has been 
prevented by the wartime tax from making a 
recovery following the depression years. 

Highlights of Mr. Wurman’s address are as 
follows: 

“We come before your committee, as we 
have in the past, pleading for tax relief to a 
distressed industry. We do not ask your 
commitee to repeal the taxes imposed on our 
product but we do ask that you give us 
relief from the burdensome war tax imposed 
during World War II. 

We appeared before this Committee in 
1950 and then demonstrated that this war- 
time excise tax had and was still hampering 
our ability to keep pace with the changing 
economy. We then showed that we had 
been and were steadily losing ground to com- 
petitive tobacco products. Your committee 
then voted a tax reduction of approximately 
one-third in the existing rates and in your 
report said, and I quote: “The rate reduction 
provided for cigars, in your committee’s bill, 
will increase cigar sales relative to other 
tobacco products or at least aid the cigar 
industry in maintaining its present relative 
position,” end of quote. Action on your 
proposal was deferred because of the inter- 
vention of the Korean war. 

Since 1950 relief from World War IT im- 
posed taxes has been granted to a large 
number of other industries; some we believe 
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eyen less depressed than ours and some cer- 
tainly considerably larger than ours. Yet 
the reasons urged by us which impelled this 
committee to make its recommendation for 
& tax reduction in 1950 still prevail. As a 
matter of fact conditions have become worse. 

I do not intend to burden your committee 
with a detailed recital of the statistical in- 
formation we have assembled in the eco- 
nomic brief filed with this committee. Ido 
feel it important however to say to you gen- 
tlemen, that an examination of this economic 
brief should reveal that the cigar industry 
falls within the concept of small business. 

When you consider that only 38,000 work- 
ers are employed in the entire cigar industry, 
less than would be employed in one large 
automobile plant, that the average is less 
than 100 wagearners per factory, that the 
average shipment of cigars per cigar factory 
is only $69,000 a month, certainly this in- 
dustry should qualify for special treatment 
as small business. f . 

But what happened to our small business? 
In the past 20 years the number of our fac- 
tories dropped from over 5,000 in 1936 to less 
than 1,200 last year. During each of the 
last 10 years between 150 to 350 factorles 
have gone out of business. I have seen these 
small companies, many old friends of mine, 
fall by the wayside and what few remain have 
had their output substantially reduced. 

Thousands of workers have lost jobs in 
this industry during the last 10 years. In 
1947, 47,000 wage earners were employed in 
cigar manufacturing plants and now there 
are only 38,000. $ 

The cigar industry has not been able to 
make a substantial recovery following the 
depression years as a result of the imposi- 
tion of a wartime tax which has not been 
modified since 1942. It is a low-profit in- 
dustry and its profit rate has steadily de- 
clined since 1947 when it was almost 6 per- 
cent of sales, to 1952 when it reached its low- 
est postwar level of 3 percent of sales. 

In the past 3 years the profit margin has 
risen slightly. Yet in 1955 it had only 
reached 3.5 percent of sales—a signicantly 
low figure in the light of an overall profit 
margin of 5.4 percent of sales for all United 
States manufacturing corporations in 1955. 

If we measure the cigar industry's profits 
against stockholders’ investment the picture 
is even more appalling. In 1956 the listed 
cigar companies earned only 7 percent on 
their investment, while the equivalent rate 
for all United States manufacturing com- 
panies was 12.3 percent or 75 percent more 
than in the cigar manufacturing industry. 

It is discouraging to report that the cigar 
industry ranks among the least profitable of 
all American manufacturing industries, 
ranking 22d out of 24 industries for which 
Securities and Exchange Commission figures 
are available. 

Further evidence of the depressed condi- 
tion of our industry is the long-term down- 
trend in per capita consumption of cigars. 
Per capita cigar consumption has declined 
from an average of 98 cigars consumed per 
person per year in the early part of 1920's to 
53 cigars per capita currently. Not once in 
any of the lush postwar years has per capita 
cigar consumption equalled that which pre- 
vailed during the depression years, 

We do not come before you asking for out- 
right repeal of excise taxes, because we fully 
appreciate the necessity for our industry 
sharing some of the expense of running the 
Government. But we do ask for an easing 
of this World War II emergency excise tax 
which for so many years has hampered our 
industry and prevented it from adjusting 
itself to a peacetime economy. 

We cannot adjust our price structure in the 
present economy if we must continue to pay 
wartime excise taxes. Let me illustrate what 
the present burden of cigar excise taxes does 
to the cigar industry. Our present tax rate 
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became effective November 1942—and it has 
not been changed these 14 years. 

In the fiscal year ending June 1942 (just 
prior to the wartime increase) the cigar in- 
dustry paid $14.5 million in excise taxes, on 
6.1 billion cigars. In the fiscal year just 
ended our excise tax payments were $45 mil- 
Mon, on 200 million fewer cigars than in 
1942. In other words our taxes went from 
$14 million, to $45 million, an increase of 
over 208 percent, while cigar consumption 
declined 3.4 percent. + 

During this same period material and labor 
costs, coupled with an excessive tax burden, 
continue to squeeze the industry's narrow 
profit margins. 

That static condition of the cigar industry 
compared to the growth of the American 
economy is forcibily set forth in our eco- 
nomic brief to which I have invited your at- 
tention. We have on previous occasions 

—pointed out the inequity of the present tax 
schedule. It is unrealistic in that it entirely 
disregards the pricing practices of our indus- 
try, and this fact was recognized by your 
committee in its recommendation of 1950. 

You, Mr. Congressman HERLONG, will recall 
that in February of 1955 you introduced a 
bill, H. R. 3900, which would have reduced 
cigar taxes to approximately 8 percent at the 
manufacturers’ level and which contained a 
more realistic bracket system than the one 
now on the statute books. Senator SMaTHERS 
introduced a companion bill about the same 
time. While we would be grateful, if we were 
now operating under the rates and under the 
schedule proposed in that bill, we feel that 
it may now be “too little and too late,” be- 
cause the extinction of more cigar factories, 
loss of more jobs for our workers, and a fur- 
ther impairment of our profit margins. 

We firmly believe the cigar industry under 
the circumstances is as much a distressed 
industry as was the snuff and chewing- 
tobacco industry which had its tax reduced 
44 percent in 1951. Why should we pay more 
than the more prosperous manufacturing 
industries, such as household gas and elec- 
tric appliances, refrigerators, quick-freezers, 
power lawn mowers, motion-picture projec- 
tors, and others whose effective rate is only 
5 percent? We should pay less than the 
more prosperous industries, such as automo- 
bile parts and accessories, who pay only 8 
percent; automobiles and trucks, who pay 
only 10 percent; and business machines and 
many other industries, who likewise pay only 
a 10-percent manufacturers’ excise tax. 

Not only is our industry old in tradition— 
it is the only American manufacturing in- 
dustry still saddled with a bracket system for 
determination of its tax. This cigar tax 
bracket system also found its genesis as a 
wer emergency measure. It was*first en- 
acted during the War Between the States, 
was changed to a flat tax shortly after the 
end of that war, and again enacted during 
World War I. 

While the bracket and rates were changed 
in 1919, after the hostilities ceased, the pres- 
ent brackets and rates have remained un- 
changed since their enactment during World 
War II. This bracket system, born during 
the stress of the War Between the States 
and reincarnated during the trying days of 
the first worldwide conflict, reeks in in- 
equity. 

As an example of how wrong the present 
bracket system is, a 5-cent cigar pays a 13 
percent tax, the popular 3 for 25 cents pays 
21.3 percent, a 10-cent cigar pays almost 18 
percent, while a 50-cent cigar pays only 6.6 
percent. Not only does this disparity exist 
throughout the entire bracket system, but 
inequities exist within each of the several 
brackets. For instance, class E, which is from 
over 8 cents per cigar to not more than 15 
cents, varies from 213 percent to 11.2 per- 
cent, 
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‘There is no consistent relationship between 
prices and tax rates under this bracket sys- 
tem, nor can there be any under any bracket 
system. 


A 5 percent manufacturer’s ad valorem 
tax for cigar industry would be administra- 
tively feasible and would result in the elim- 
ination of the archaic bracket system since 
the cigar industry is no longer required to 
use stamps. It would simplify the prepara- 
tion and rendering of returns to Internal 
Revenue Service. 

An ad valorem tax at a low enough rate 
to permit the industry to adjust itself to 
its original impact would eliminate the in- 
equities which now prevail under the bracket 
system and would make for a unified meth- 
od of taxation by maintaining a direct and 
fixed relationship between tax and prices. 
Such a system would permit a greater flexi- 
bility in the pricing of cigars and would 
eliminate the possibility of creating future 
tax inequities. Most important an ad valorem 
tax would avoid the necessity for tax brack- 
ets of any kind and thus eliminate the pres- 
ent lack of mobility in price adjustment. 

If, however, the comtinuation of a tax 
bracket system is deemed necessary by your 
committee, then we submit that the tax 
brackets set forth.in the Herlong-Smathers 
bills are acceptable to the industry as being 
a most realistic grouping of prices. 

With all due respect, I want to make it 
clear that despite the possible advantages 
of an ad valorem system, our association 
is unalterably opposed to such a system un- 
less it is coupled with a substantial reduc- 
tion of the tax.: The transition from the 
present bracket system to an ad valorem 
tax without such a substantial reduction, 
will result in an increase in tax rates to 
many segments of the cigar industry. No 
segment of the cigar industry can afford an 
increase in its tax. 

I call your attention to the Treasury De- 
partment study Federal Excise Taxes on 
Tobacco made in 1948 by its division of 
Tax Research and revised to 1950. Back 
in 1948, the Treasury Department said: “The 
cigar manufacturers have not been able to 
make as large advertising expenditures as 
the cigarette companies and have had to 
depend upon the selling efforts of their dis- 
tributors to a greater extent.” That state- 
ment is even more appropriate today. 

With the cigar industry’s narrow profit 
margin, caused by the squeeze brought about 
by the industry’s inability to raise its prices 
and increasing costs of labor, materials, 
transportation, other costs of production 
and high taxes, the advertising dollars of the 
cigar industry are even less today than they 
were in 1948. Then television was in its 
infancy and this new medium has been prac- 
tically unavailable to most cigar manufac- 
turers because of its high costs. It should 
be apparent that the advertising dollar went 
much further in 1948 to promote the sale of 
cigars than it can today. 

If the cigar industry received relief at your 
hands from this World War II emergency tax, 
it could use its tax savings for an intensive 
and sustained campaign to promote the sale 
of cigars. A demand for cigars thus created 
should (in the language of your committee's 
1950 report) restore the relative position of 
our industry to other tobacco products, thus 
resulting in greater income-tax payments to 
the Government, with probably little loss in 
excise revenue (even at a considerably lower 
rate than now in effect) through increased 
sales of cigars. 

Although I characterized the cigar in- 
dustry a small business as compared with the 
big industries of our country and our eco- 
nomic brief has pointed up that it is not a 
growth industry, I hope I have not given the 
impression that our long established indus- 
try is abount to vanish from the American 
scene. It is a traditional industry in which 
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one generation has consistently followed 
another in the same enterprise. This ap- 
plies not only to the cigar-leaf farmer 
and the packer of leaf tobacco but also the 
wholesaler, the retailer and the manufac- 
turer of cigars. 

I believe that it is the intent of our Gov- 
ernment that in a free enterprise system no 
industry, especially one so long identified 
with our national life, should suffer unduly 
under a burden of taxation that is inequit- 
able and disproportionate. We, therefore, 
urge. that your committee recommend a 
fairer rate of tax and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax so that our industry 
may be permitted to grow and prosper. 


Bill Seeks 4,000 Additional Visas for 
Greek Veterans, Relatives, and Orphans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, with the 
eyes of the world centered on the crisis 
in the Middle East, I am sure that every 
Member of Congress shares with me a 
feeling of gratitude and assurance for 
the longtime friendship and loyalty of 
Greece, our strongest NATO partner in 
the Mediterranean area. 

I am also sure that many Members 


- number among their friends, as I do, 


some of the nearly 144 million Americans 
of Hellenic extraction who reside in the 
United States and Alaska. These citi- 
zens, many of whom are community 
leaders, serve as perhaps the strongest 
link in our historic friendship with 
Greece, 

During the past several years, I have 
followed with interest and admiration 
the excellent work and patriotic activi- 
ties of the Order of Ahepa, not only in 
Indiana but throughout the United 
States. 

I have followed with particular interest 
the work of the Ahepa Refugee Relief 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
my fellow Hoosier, Leo J. Lamberson of 
South Bend, Ahepa's past supreme pres- 
ident. I feel that the efforts of the com- 
mittee in assisting Greek orphans and 
refugees is commendable and should be 
encouraged in every possible way. 

With this in mind, I have introduced 
legislation which will assist in carrying 


. the Greek refugee program to a success- 


ful conclusion. My bill, H. R. 3642, pro- 
poses to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, by providing that any special non- 
quota immigrant visas allotted to aliens 
which were unissued on January 1, 1957, 
shall be made available for issuance to 
the following: P 

First, not more than 2,500 to aliens 
who served honorably in the military 
forces of Greece during World War I, 
World War II, or the Korean conflict. 

Second, not more than 1,000 to àliens 
who are the parents, brothers, sisters, 
sons, or daughters of citizens of the 
United States, and 
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Third, not more than 500 to eligible 
orphans who are-under 14 years of age, 
The bill provides that these 4,000 visas 
for Greek veterans, relatives, and or- 
FTR shall be issued before December 31, 

57. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this emer- 
gency legislation be acted upon without 
delay. Such action will serve to 
Strengthen the ties of friendship be- 
tween the United States and Greece at 
this most critical time in history. 


Seventieth Anniversary of the First Slovak 
Newspaper in America—October 21, 
1886—October 21, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr.CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, October 
21, 1956, was the 70th anniversary of the 
founding of the first Slovak newspaper 
in America. Called the Amerikansko 
Sloyense Noviny—the American Slova 
Gazette—it was started in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., under the editorship of John Slo- 
vensky and Julius Wolf. 

John C. Sciranka, an official of the 
American Friends of Slovak Freedom 
&nd a writer for many prominent Slovak 
Newspapers, commemorated the event 
With the following article which ap- 
beared in the October 26, 1956, edition 
of the Easton (Pa.), Herald: 

BEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE First SLOVAK 
NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA—OCTOBER 21, 1886- 
OCTOBER 21, 1956 

(By John C. Sciranka) 


Sunday, October 21 was the 70th anniver- 
sary of the launching of the first Slovak 
newspaper in America. The Amerikansko 
Slovense Noviny (The American S!ova Ga- 
Zette) appeared then in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John Slovensky and Julius Wolf were its first 
editors. Credit of launching the newspaper 
Boes to John Slovensky, who was born in 
the city of Krompachy, Spis County, Slo- 
Vakia, then the Province of Hungary. Slo- 
Vensky and Wolf were cousins. They both 
attented the Teachers College in the city of 

vV, Slovakia and graduated from the 
famous Slovak College Klastor pod Zniovom. 

In summer of 1879 they decided to go to 
Africa for a big game. After the tour through 

y, England, and Scotland, they took 
a ship for America from Edinburgh. When 
they arrived to America they had only $35 
left. So they started out for Pennsylvania 
and landed in McKeesport, Pa., in November 
1879. Slovensky explains that there was 
nothing left for them to do but to “work 
or starve." So they started to work as 
Ordinary laborers for the National Tube 
Works of McKeesport, Pa. 

Slovensky describes their hardships in the 
issue of the American Slovak Gazette (May 
13, 1897) that the manual labor of 12 hours 
Was something that they did not expect to 
do in the “promised land” such as America 
Was called. But in order to survive they had 
to toil 12 and more hours daily. 

Julius Wolf picked up the English language 
much quicker than Slovensky, which is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the summer of 
1893 during the first huge picnic of Slovaks 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa., preceded by a street 
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parade, over 5,000 booklets of first English 
booklet, translated from Slovak into English 
by Wolf, were sold. The title of the booklet 
was “Who Are the Slovaks.” The author of 
the booklet in the Slovak language was 
Peter V. Rovnianek, founder of the National 
Slovak Society, first Slovak fraternal organi- 
zation in America. 

Slovensky describes how he and Wolf were 
happy to welcome in the spring of 1880 five 
other Slovaks, who selected McKeesport, Pa., 
as their new home. They were Martahuz, 
Popadich, and Basista, who came from 
Duquesne, Pa. The mentioned Slovaks came 
to McKeesport before the municipality was 
incorporated as a third-class city, which took 
place in 1891. The first Slovak pioneers of 
McKeesport, Pa., founded the Prvy Slovensky 
Svojpomocny Spolok (the First Slovak Mu- 
tual Benefit Society). The organizers of this 
society were John Marataus, John Kistik, and 
Elias Hnat. They called a first meeting 
which was held in December 1888 in the 
home of John Braer. The meeting was at- 
tended by 56 Slovaks, who became members 


" of the society. The reason this is mentioned 


because the first members of the society were 
also among the first readers and subscribers 
of the American Slovak Gazette. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers of the first Slovak 
Society of McKeesport, Pa.: John Martaus, 
president; Matthew Zeman, vice president; 
John Kistik, financial secretary; John Braer, 
recording secretary; Emery Bicej, treasurer; 
auditors: Michael Somerling, A. Tomidalsky, 
and Anton Kostik. John Smith was elected 
to attend to the sick members and Joseph 
Zeman as sergeant at arms. 

John Slovensky after an ordinary labor job, 
became a clerk in the business of Max Scham- 
berg, former Austro-Hungarian Consul in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This gave Slovensky an op- 
portunity to get in touch with the Slovak 
people, with whom Schamberg’s office did 
business of selling steamship tickets and 
sending money to Europe. Slovensky being 
a linguist, also answered correspondence. 
While working for the steamship office for 5 
years, Slovensky found out that there was a 
great necessity for a Slovak newspaper, which 
would report to the pioneers what was going 
on in the world in their native tongue. 

John Slovensky decided to mimeograph a 
weekly bulletin in the Slovakian language, 
which he sent out to the list of Slovaks, who 
mailed their inquiries to the steamship office. 
He charged 10 cents for the bulletin. And 
it cost htm 2 cents to mail each copy of the 
bulletin. His subscribers came from all over 
the United States and some even from 
Canada. After a 20th issue of a bulletin, 
Slovensky promised that he will publish an 
8-page regular newspaper. But it was 
easier to promise than to fulfill same. It 
took more hardships than Slovensky antici- 
pated. However, after visiting many print- 
eries and purchasing accented Slovak type, 
at last on October 21, 1886, the first issue 
of the Amerikansko Slovenske Noyiny be- 
came a reality. Besides Julius Wolf, Slov- 
ensky also engaged his friend Mr. Osvald to 
assist him. 

The Slovak pioneers of 70 years ago were 
often disturbed by false rumors, which the 
first newspaper had to counteract and clarify. 
For instance, the editor received the follow- 
ing inqulires “Is it true that the Austro- 
Hungarian emperor is in war with a czar of 
Russia? Is it true that any soldier, who will 
not return to his regiment at once, will be 
shot after he returns to his home in Slovakia? 

“Is it true that the Sultan of Turkey con- 
quered Hungary and those, who will not ac- 
cept Mohammedanism at once, will have 
their heads chopped off? Is it true that an 
American dollar is not worth more than a 
Hungarian gulden? Is it true that after July 
4 no Slovak will be hired in any industry 
and if he does not leave the country within 
1 month, he will lose his life? Is it true 
that every Slovak must pay a tax of $10 a 


month if he wishes to work in the United 
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States? * * +” Inquiries of this type came 
in from all over the United States and Can- 
ada. Seventy years ago many foreigners were 
not able to read English. They were prey to 
unscrupulous characters, who were always 
looking to defraud the innocent victims. 
They would come with false rumors and then 
took advantage of the unfortunate foreign- 
ers. The American Slovak Gazette did a 
great educational crusade for the enlight- 
enment of the Slovak people. It was 
through this first printed medium in the 
Slovak language that the first fraternal or- 
ganizations were founded. 

On February 16, 1890, Peter V. Rovnianek, 
who later took over the American Slovak 
Gazette from Slovensky, founded the first 
Slovak fraternal organization in America, 
the National Slovak Society, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh, Pa. Rovnianek also gave 
impetus for the organization of the first 
Slovak women’s organization, the Zivena, 
named in honor of a Slovak pagan goddess 
of life. Other Slovak fraternal organiza- 
tions followed. The American Slovak Ga- 
zette was the official organ of the National 
Slovak Society and the Zivena. It also pub- 
lished the first Slovak almanacs. 

Slovensky sold his interest in the first 
publications and moved to Albany, Ind. 
where he went into cigar-making business. 
From there he moved to Mexico and started 
some mining ventures. One was later in 
Colorado, where he was prospecting for gold. 
Prior to leaving for Mexico, he married a 
widow in Pittsburgh, who went to meet him 
in Los Angeles, Calif., where he died a tragic 
death. 

Julius Wolf worked hand and hand with 
P. V. Rovnianek. Wolf moved to New York 
City, where he was associated with the New 
Yorksky Dennik (Slovakian Daily) still pub- 
lished at 435 East 86th Street. Wolf died 
about 20 years ago. His widow, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Wolf, lives in Bronx, N. Y., and speni 
her winters in Florida. : 

John Slovensky and Julius Wolf, as first 
pioneers of Slovak newspapers in America, 
will always be remembered and on this, the 
70th anniversary of the founding of the 
first Slovak newspaper in America, we pay 
due tribute to them and all those Slovak 
mewspapermen, who contributed in great 
measure of interpreting America and Amer- 
ican ideals to the new immigrants and mak- 
ing them good citizens. 


The U. N. Police 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a recent editorial 
from the Boston Traveler, entitled “The 
U. N. Police”: 

THE U. N. POLICE 


The time is favorable for the United Na- 
tions General Assembly to consider seriously 
the formation of a permanent police force. 

The force now on duty in the Middle East, 
under command of Maj. Gen. E. L, M. Burns, 
need not be disbanded once the trouble in 
that area has eased. Now that the precedent 
has been set, the international outfit should 
be strengthened and kept on the alert to 
police other trouble spots. 

If a U. N. police force had been on duty 
in Korea back in 1950, probably-the invasion 
of South Korea would not have been at- 
tempted. 
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If a U. N. police force had been on duty 
in the Middle East last October, probably 
Israel, France, and Britain would not have 
tried military action in Egypt. 

With the Suez crisis on the books, it would 
not be wise for the U. N. to wait for another 
crisis before developing an operative police 
arm. Such a body should be available to 
avert trouble before it starts. 

We would expect Russia to oppose the idea 
of a permanent U. N. police force. It would 
certainly be a deterrent to some of her plans 
for expanding Communist influence. 

We would expect the Western Powers to 
favor such a body, though. As the Canadians 
‘have pointed out time and again, it would 
help tremendously in the efforts of the West 
to maintain world peace. 

It’s understandable that the U. N. would 
like to see peace maintained with as little 
show of force as possible. But the events of 
the past several weeks have shown that force 
must be available in a hurry when needed, 
if uncontrolled war is to be avoided.— Boston 
Traveler 


What Others Say About a Simple Plan 
for Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, 1957, I again introduce a 
resolution—House Joint Resolution 159— 
setting forth a simple, direct plan enabl- 
ing States to solye their school and edu- 
cation problems, by authorizing the Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue in each State 
to turn over to the State treasurer, for 
education purposes only, 1 percent of the 
personal and corporate income taxes col- 
lected each quarter. H. R. 2887 was in- 
troduced to carry this into effect, with 
H. R. 2888 relating only to school con- 
struction. As less desirable alterna- 
tives, I introduced H. R. 2886 authoriz- 
ing appropriations of amounts equal. to 
1 percent for education, and H. R. 2889 
for construction only. 

This program was fully explained in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
22, 1957, beginning on page A322. 

That there is great interest in this 
program is demonstrated by the many 
responses I have had from Members of 
the House of Representatives, governors 
of States and by editorial comments. 

For example, this very comprehensive, 
analytical, full column editorial ap- 
peared in the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
Daily News of January 23, 1957: 

Tue ScrivNer RESOLUTION WORTHY OF YOUR 
SUPPORT 

One of the most sensible proposals we 
have yet encountered along the lines of help- 
ing the States to build more schools has 
recently been presented to Congress by Rep- 
resentative ERRETT P. Scrivner, of Kansas. __ 

Representative Scrivner recognizes the 
gravity of the school building problem in 
this Nation. But unlike many other Con- 
gressmen he doesn't believe the answer to 
that problem lies in a big Federal aid to edu- 
cation program. 

He has a more direct and simpler answer. 
And it is one which does not demand a 
single new Federal Governnrent employee, 
which directly prohibits Federal interfer- 
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ence with State or local school administra- 
tion, and which eliminates the share-the- 
wealth features of virtually all other Federal 
aid to education plans. 

Briefly put, Representative ScRIvNER pro- 
poses that Congress adopt a joint Pome 
providing that 1 percent of the personal and 
corporate income tax generated in each 
State shall either be retained or returned to 
each State and Territory to be used for such 
educational purposes as the State may deter- 
mine. 

According to the latest figures available, 
the Federal Government collected approxi- 
mately $63 billion in income and corporation 
taxes during the 1956 fiscal year. If just 1 
percent of these tax collections were retained 
or returned to the individual States, it would 
mean that $630 million would be available to 
the States to meet their educational needs, 
including the tonstruction of new schools. 

Using our own State as an example of how 
the Scrivner plan would work, we find that 
in the fiscal year of 1956 Floridians paid to 
the Federal Government approximately $800 
million in income and corporate taxes. If the 
State could claim 1 percent of that amount 
for educational purposes, it would mean we 
would have an additional $8 million to em- 
ploy as our State officials saw fit in meeting 
our educational needs, 

That money wouldn’t be a gift. It would 
simply mean putting our own tax money to 
work right in our own State to meet our own 
needs without the necessity of the Federal 
Government acting as a middleman in the 
transaction and claiming a big share for 
supervisory and administrative expense. 

Under other Federal aid to education pro- 
posals now being considered, many States 
would find their tax contributions being used 
to build schools in other States. The more 
wealthy States, for instance, would pay $2 to 
$4 in taxes for every dollar they got back in 
Federal aid contributions. Not only that, 
but the Federal Government would be in a 
position to dictate just how the money could 
be’ used and the door would be opened to 
eventual Federal control of our public edu- 
cational system. 

The Scrivner plan would eliminate these 
dangers. The amount of money each State 
would receive under this program would de- 
pend solely on the amount of money taken 
from that State by the Federal Government 
in the form of income and corporation taxes 
from its citizens. The States which con- 
tributed the most would retain or get back 
the most yet each State would have a sub- 
stantial amount more than they now have 
to apply to their educational needs. And 
since there would be no complicated formula 
to follow in determining how much money 
each State had coming or any necessity for 
the Federal Government to control or super- 
vise the manner in which the States used 
the money, no additional Federal employees 
would be required to administer the pro- 
gram and thus every dollar could be em- 
ployed where it could do the most good. 

Inasmuch as excessive Federal taxation 
has been the primary reason most of our 
States have been unable to meet their climb- 
school needs, the Scrivner proposal adds up 
to the most sensible and the simplest way 
for the Federal Government to use some of 
its tax money to help the States catch up 
on their educational needs. It short cir- 
cuits the waste inherent in other Federal 
aid schemes and to those who might think 
there is no precedent for this direct type of 
aid Congress set such a precedent a while 
back when it passed a law permitting all 
the income taxes collected from Americans 
residing in Guam to be turned over to the 
Government of Guam. 

Obviously, if the Federal Government is 
going to spend billions of dollars to help 
the States improve their educational sys- 
tems this is the way to do it. President 
Eisenhower has already asked Congress to 
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approve a Federal aid to education program 
at a cost of over $4 billion over the next few 
years. By adopting the Scrivner resolution 
Congress could achieve the same objectives 
as the President seeks to accomplish at far 
less cost and without exposing our State 
school systems to the dangers of Federal 
control. 

All of those people interested in ways and 
means of securing Federal tax funds for our 
schools without jeopardizing the traditional 
State and local control of our schools should 
get behind this Scrivner resolution and ask 
their Congressmen to do likewise. It makes 
sense, it will save money and it is by far the 
best way we've yet seen to get back some of 
our Federal tax contributions without a lot 
of unnecessary red tape and waste. 


Mr. Speaker, from the State of Texas, 
for example, came this front-page edi- 
torial in the Amarillo Daily News of Jan- 
uary 23,1957: 

AID TO EDUCATION PLAN Too SIMPLE 


A Kansas Congressman, Errerr P. Scriv- 
NER, has introduced legislation in the House 
to provide Federal aid to education in its 
simplest form. 

His bill provides that 1 percent of the per- 
sonal and corporate income tax generated 
in each State shall be either retained or re- 
turned to each State to be used for such 
educational purposes as the State may deter- 
mine. 


This is the simplest and most direct plan 
yet offered. 

It eliminates the “handling charge,” al- 
ways present when Washington takes money 
from the States and returns it in the form 
of grants. 

It calls for no new Federal employees. 

It prohibits Federal interference, leaving 
control of education on the State and com- 
munity level where it belongs. 

What Congress is likely to object to is the 
fact that it eliminates the share-the-wealth 
features of the other plans. 

That is, the poor States would remain poor 
in relation to the rich. 3 

Under the plan, New York would retain 
$126 million for education. That's 1 percent 
of the personal and corporate income taxes 
originating in the State. 

Mississippi, on the other hand, would keep 
only $134 million. 

Under the other aid-to-education propo- 
sals, the rich States would contribute more 
to the education pot than they get back, 
while the poor States would get back more 
than they put in. 

The Kelley bill, for example, would require 
New York to pay in $75 million and get back 
less than $33 million, while Mississippi would 
pay in $800,000 and get back $614 million. 

From the share-the-wealth standpoint, 
Texas would lose under the Scrivner plan. 
One percent of our income taxes would 
amount to $24% million. 

Under the Kelley bill, Texas would ante up 
$1214 million for the education pot and draw 
out about $22 million. 

Maybe a compromise would be possible 
whereby each State might retain a percen- 
tage determined by the amount of Federal 
taxes it generates. 

Maybe New York could retain only a quar- 
ter of 1 percent, while Mississippi might keep 
4 percent. 

The main idea is, as we see it, to eliminate 
the handling of funds by Washington and 
keep control of the schools where it belongs. 

Or is this too simple for Congress to con- 
sider? 


And from my own State of Kansas, 
here is what the Wichita Eagle of Janu- 
ary 24, 1957, had to say: 

Scrivner’s SIMPLE PLAN 

To provide Federal money for education in 

the simplest and most direct way, Represen- 
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tative Exrerr P. Scrivner of the Second 
Kansas District has introduced a bill pro- 
viding that 1 percent of personal and cor- 
porate Federal income tax be retained in 
the States for educational purposes, or sent 
beck to the States from Washington without 
Strings attached. 

What there may be against this plan is 
not immediately apparent. What chance it 
has in the bureaucratic fastnesses of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. fs another matter. There 
would be no increase of Federal employees, 
as Scrivner points out. 

Scrivner makes the obvious argument for 
his bill. “The communities of this Nation 
are doing all they can,” he says. “They are 
doing a good job, and they would.do more 
were it not for the fact that Uncle Sam's tax 
collector reaches down into every possible 
and conceivable line of taxation and makes it 
impossible for most of the communities now 
to raise more money to build the schools 
80 badly needed in our country today. This 
amendment does not provide any share-the- 
Wealth aspects where the so-called rich 
States take care of the poor States, because 
the rich States have the same school-build- 
ing shortages and problems that the other 
States have.” 

As the Kansan says, this is simple. 
Whether it is too simple for Washington, 
which is accustomed to getting entangled in 
its own intricacies, is to be seen, 


Speech by Mr. Justice William 0O. 
Douglas, Member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Washington, D. C., 
Delivered at the Banquet at the Willard 
Hotel, January 26, 1957, in Honor of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Former Presi- 
dent of the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to present the text of 
the speech by Justice William O. Doug- 
las, a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Because we all know 
of his repeated and extensive travels in 
the very geographical areas about which 
he speaks in this paper, what he here 
Says and concludes, will no doubt be 
recognized as timely. 

The revolutions that were loosened in 
Asia on the heels of World War II are still 
in full swing. They are crucial to all of 
us. Heavy stakes hang on their outcome. 
The way Asia goes will determine whether 
the world scales are tipped to the Commu- 
nist or to the democratic side. The balance 
Of political power in the world lies in Asia. 
It has the bulk of the people of the world— 
and the bulk of the riches as well. 

If we are to cope with these Asian revolu- 
tiong intelligently, we must have an under- 
Standing of the forces behind them. 

First is the rebellion against feudalism. 
Asian feudalism, like the species that flour- 
ished in Europe several centuries ago, is the 
Ownership of the wealth of a nation by a 
few interests. The vested interests may be 
& few families, a church, or a group of land- 

Political and economic power usually 
Merge. Economic feudalism has historically 
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been combined with political feudalism, so 
that the few who owned the country also 
controlled it. In some vigorous democracies 
such as India and Burma, the economic and 
political feudalism that once prevailed has 
largely been dissipated or is in the process 
of being liquidated. In other parts of Asia, 
feudalism still reigns supreme. There are in 
Asia today fuedal principalities as medieval 
as any regime Europe knew in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

Government of the few, by the few, and 
for the few is nearing its close in Asia. While 
it remains, it will generate more demand for 
reform than probably any other single issue 
in Asian affairs. 

Second is the great and burning desire for 
independence. For centuries Asia has been 
under some overlord. At times he was an 
Asian. In ‘recent centuries he was a Euro- 
pean. He operated through existing feudal 
regimes, It was, indeed, through the feudal 

es that the colonial power remained 
in control. There was always smoldering 
resentment against this foreigner. But only 
in recent decades did that resentment have 
an effective political organization behind it, 
Under Gandhi and other nationalist leaders, 
independence became a potent force; and 
country after country was seized by it. To- 
day only a few Asian nations remain to be 
liberated. But the desire for independence 
continues as one of the most powerful po- 
litical forces in the East today. It is a 
reason why some Asian nations might well 
go spinning toward communism if they 
agreed to receive massive financial assist- 
ance from the West. Then the Communists 
would have a powerful argument that the 
country had become a tool of western powers. 
That is potent talk in Asia these days. ‘For 
Asians are very suspicious that he who pays 
the piper always calls the tune. They want 
to call their own tunes, both in domestic and 
foreign affairs. Asian countries that lived 
for years under foreign control do not desire 
the foreigner to have any finger in their pie. 
Independence, being newly won, is highly 
prized and jealously guarded. 

Third is the desire for equality. Asia is 
the home of the bulk of the colored people 
of the world. They were long treated by the 
West as inferior people. The colonial powers 
of Asia made the color line a factor in the 
daily administration of their laws. The 
white men who ruled Asia for centuries were 
not all eyil men, The British set many good 
standards and left behind a rich deposit of 
due process of law in Burma, India, and 
Pakistan. But no colonial power can rule 
on the basis of political democracy. 

Asians remember that they were always 
servants, not equals. Asians remember they 
were segregated in separate schools. Asians 
remember the signs “Natives not allowed.” 
Asians remember how they were often used 
as virtual slaves, how they were treated as 
chattels by the white man, how they were 
exploited as victims of the opium trade. The 
memories of discrimination against the 
colored races by the whites burn deep in 
Asian consciousness. It makes many Asians 
sensitive to criticism that would leave no 
sting here. The desire for equality is in 
mahy ways the strongest single force in 
Asian psychology today. While the desire for 
independence and the desire to get rid of 
feudalism are often abstract ideas, the idea of 
equality is intensely personal. It involves 
one’s own self and his children—his pride, 
dignity, and ego. The desire for equality is 
probably the most important single factor in 
Asian psychology. 

A fourth factor of importance in apprais- 
ing Asia’s modern revolutions its the Asian 
attitude toward capitalism. I speak particu- 
larly of south Asia—India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia. In these nations the socialist philos- 
ophy dominates. The socialist influence is 
due to several circumstances. In the first 
place, the capitalism which Asia has known 
was not the healthy species which has in- 
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vigorated our economy. Large parts of Asia 
knew a capitalism that ran on a sweatshop 
basis, exploiting labor. They knew a capital- 
ism that took great dividends out of a na- 
tion and plowed few dividends back into 
housing, schools, or hospitals. Squalor and 
poverty flourished in the industrial environ- 
ment of Asia. Asia’s industry was not con- 
verted into an instrument for raising the 
standard of living of the nation. Asia's 
capitalism was the kind Karl Marx inveighed 
against. It had little social consciousness. 
It sucked a country dry, sending lush divi- 
dends to distant European capitals. Much 
of Asia today, therefore, thinks of capitalism 
as an instrument of oppression. 

That is one reason for the growth of 
the socialist philosophy in Asia. Another 
is the impact of Marxism on the Asian mind. 
That influence both from Soviet Russia and 
from Red China has been much greater than 
we of the West have imagined. The reason 
is not difficult to divine. During the last 3 or 
4 decades Asians have been dreaming of 
the day when they won their independence. 
For years they plotted and schemed to get 
their revolutions started. The American 
Declaration of Independence was an inspira- 
tion to them. It helped set the goal they 
wanted. But the West did not supply the 
intelligentsia of Asia with the tools of revo- 
lution. Our rich literature on the subject 
was collecting dust in historic archives; it 
was not in the bookstalls of Asia. Marxist 
It was 
available in many languages. It was turned 
out in great volume by the Russian and 
Chinese presses and was readily available 
to any group. The young Asians read these 
books and pamphlets avidly. For that was 
the literature—the only available literature— 
that gave practical political programs to the 
young revolutionaries who were plotting 
against the colonial powers that held them 
under, 


other branches of Soviet political thought. 
Some emerged as Communists. More 
emerged, not as Communists, but as Social- 
ists. Many of those Asians who two decades 
ago were members of secret societies, steep- 
ing themselves in Marxism, are today lead- 
ers of their countries. Most of them re- 
pudiated the Communist tactics of violence 
and terror and are strong in the democratic 
faith. But at the same time they are 
thorough-going Socialists whose blueprints 
for their country provide that the govern- 
ment should own not the shops or farms 
of Asia, but the mills, the factories, and the 
plants. 

These four main influences in Asian psy- 
chology indicate why the Soviets have been 
able to grow in influence and prestige in 
Asia, These issues have all been power- 
ful rallying calls by the Communists. The 
Communists, of course, never campaign on 
the merits or demerits of communism as 
a political creed or as a way of life. They 
preach the evils of the regime under which 
the oppressed people live. They seize on the 
most popular issues, trying to make them 
their own. They have had great success in 
Asia doing just that. 

The Russians are more clearly identified 
with the revolt against feudalism in Asia 
than we are. We have done some good things 
in this regard. In Japan during our occupa- 
tion under Gen. Douglas MacArthur we were 
responsible for a land-reform program that 
has had a profound impact on Japanese so- 
ciety. But in general we have never been 
associated in Asia with land reform, with eco- 
nomic democracy, or with political democ- 
racy. We have been highly suspect in Asia, 
for we have propped up decrepit war lords, 
financed medieval kingdoms, and been the 
close ally, not of liberal leaders, but of the 
Teactionary influences in Asian life. 

As to the independence movement in Asia, 
we actually have a splendid record. We took 
the lead by granting the Philippines their 
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independence at the end of World War II. 
But somehow or other, we never received 
much credit for it in Asian circles. That is 
partiy due to the fact that the Philippines 
have never been identified with the great 
Asian revolutions. And the other reason is 
‘that the credit we earned at Manila, we lost 
‘in other capitals. The Persians still think 
we were essentially responsible for keeping 
Iran under the British thumb. And we op- 
posed Indonesian independence so long that 
today in Djakarta we are often identified with 
the forces that tried to keep that nation 
under Dufth rule. 

Certainly our voice in Asia has not been 
the voice of Jefferson proclaiming the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Russia has cleverly 
assumed the role of the liberator and posed 
as the champion of every people trying to 
escape foreign domination. 

Third, as to the equality of people. This 
is a firm article of the American faith. But, 
generally speaking, that has not been re- 
flected in our Asian policy. Though we are 
not an arrogant people, we have seemed to 
be in Asian eyes. Our attitudes have been 
conditioned by our outlook. Our outlook 
has been primarily military. Those who re- 
fused us military alliances became suspect. 
And those suspicions were telegraphed to the 
sensitive Asian mind as arrogance stemming 
from a superiority complex. It is sad to 
relate, but largely true, that America (never 
a colonial power in Asia) inherited the sus- 
picions that Asians have of all colonial pow- 
ers, And those suspicions have arisen partly 
from our military attitudes and partly from 
the failure to treat the Asian on the same 
high plane as we treat the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, and the German. 

The Russians, on the other hand, have 
made a fetish of equality. The Russians have 
never made the mistake in recent decades of 
introducing the color line in their foreign 
‘policy. They have, indeed, worked hard to 
be identified with what was the original 
American creed—that all men are created 
equal. And they have had great dividends 
in the fact that Red China, North Korea, and 
North Vietnam are allies from the other side 
of the color line. 

Fourth, as to socialism, Russia, the so- 
clalist state, makes great capital out of the 
fact that she already has in operation the 
socialist regime which the other Asian na- 
tions have only in blueprint. Russia poses 
as the model—as the inspiration for the new 
socialist states that are emerging from 
feudalism. So far as economic organization 
is concerned, Russia repreBents the ideal in 
“many Asian eyes. To them, Russia has 
proved that sociatism on a national basis 
really can be successful. 

We are protagonists of capitalism, not so- 
cialism. We are, therefore, not the eco- 
nomic model for most of the new Asian so- 
cieties. The reign of intolerance, which we 
have experienced at home, has narrowed our 
horizons and made us less daring and imag- 
inative in our thinking. We have uncon- 
sciously enlarged the category of subversives 
to include those whose ways and habits of 
thought are strange and disquieting to us. 
The unorthodox—and at times even the lib- 
eral—is confused with the subversive. And 
the Socialist is almost a synonym for the 
Communist. The result in official and public 
attitudes toward Asia has been near tragic. 
We and Asia have moved poles apart in our 
thinking. It has had grave consequences— 
from the refusal to let Japhn trade with Red 
China to a belief that Nehru, the most ef- 
fective opponent of communism in Asia, is 
either an agent of the Kremlin or a stooge 
of the Communists. Various influences have 
driven America farther and farther from the 
new Socialists of Asia. As a result, we have 
missed opportunities for warm and enduring 
alliances with people who are basically as 
democratic in philosophy as we are. We 
have largely lost by default to the Soviets. 

I 
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These uncommitted peoples of the world 
are the balance of world power. The basic 
struggle between democracy and communism 
in the decades ahead will be for their loyal- 
ties. 

The Russians can be expected to play their 
role in that struggle skillfully. Russia has 
geographical propinquity to the area and can 
use her new cities, factories, and farms as 
showplaces. She is using them in that way 
today. Only when the progress of Soviet 
Russia is compared with the progress of other 
Asian countries can the true threat of Soviet 
communism be evaluated. 

The Asian seeing Russia is greatly im- 
pressed. Baku, Tashkent, Stalinabad, and 
Alma Ata in central Asia which I saw in 1955 
are modern cities. Though they still have 
slums, they also have broad boulevards, 
beautiful parks, imposing apartments, sew- 
age-disposal system, schools for everyone, 
and impressive universities. The factories 
are modern, and they hum with activity. 
The farms, though retarded by our standards, 
are far advanced by farming standards Asia 
knows. Russia's farms are indeed highly 
mechanized. The farm machinery is out- 
moded by our standards, being largely of the 
vintage of 1930, but it is modern by Asian 
standards. Asia still uses the wooden plow. 
On Asian farms most of the work is still done 
with the hands, 

Asia suffers greatly from inadequate medi- 
cal care. Russia has a thriving system of so- 
cialized medicine. Hospitals are every- 
where—on the collective farms as well as in 
the cities. There are dentists’ chairs in every 
factory and every university. There are 
mobile medical units that reach even the 
remote sheep camps. All medicines are free. 

While Central Asia in the days of the Czars 
was about 6 percent literate, it is today over 
90 percent. The same comparison holds true 
all over Russia. Public schools are in all the 
villages—each going through the 7th grade, 
and many going through the 10th. Universi- 
ties are scattered everywhere—engineecring 
schools, medical schools, agricultural col- 
leges, etc. The universities turn out a record 
number of scientists—far more than we do 
in this country, and in a quantity beyond 
the dreams of the Asians. 

We know that the Soviet educational sys- 
tem has great limitations, being hitched as 
it is to the narrow view of life reflected In 
Marxism. But in the sciences, as distin- 
guished from the humanities, it has high 
standards and is a bustling success. 

ussia has a standard of living that is very 
high by Asian standards. The average wage 
in Russia is close to $600 a year. The best of 
the skilled laborers in Asia get roughly half 
of that. Russia has plenty to eat, enough to 
wear, and an organized theater that keeps 
every community entertained. 

In Asian eyes Russia has‘ solved most of 
the problems with which Asia still struggles. 
That is why Russian propaganda has strong 
appeal in Asian circles when it proclaims: 
“Look at what we did in 35 years. It took 
America 165 years to achieve the same re- 
sults, Why not do it our way?” $ 

These are significant advantages which 
Russia has in Asia by reason of geographical 
propinquity. Russia seizes on others in her 
new international policy. 

We have been circling Russia with military 
alliances. The nations allied with us are 
mostly needy nations, many of them yet to 
have their democratic revolution; and their 
military alliances with us are hitched to eco- 
nomic aid. We, indeed, have boasted that 
those who make their military pacts with us 
are beneficiaries of American largesse. Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, is going to these allies 
and saying, “We will give you economic aid 
and technical assistance without strings at- 
tached. Why become involved in American 
commitments?” 

Prior to Stalin’s death America had a vir- 
tual monopoly as a supplier of capital to the 
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impoverished areas of the world. Under Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchey Russia has entered 
the market and broken the monopoly. To- 
day Russia competes with America in sup- 
plying both capital and technical aid. Her 
technical aid is massive. Russia has more 
scientists, engineers, and agronomists than 
she knows what to do with. In Moscow this 
supply of technicians is known as our gold 
reserve. Russia is competent and able to 
launch her own farflung point 4 program. 
She is indeed already doing it. 

Russia now competes with us at every level 
in Asia. The competition is keen and se- 
vere. It is under exceedingly competent 
management. It will get more intense as 
the years pass. The Russian Socialist sys- 
tem works; it is not about to fall apart. 
If Russia can get peace, that system will 
pour out a plethora of goods and supplies, 
as well as technicians, into all of Asia. 

Any advantage which Russia may enjoy 
over us will vary with current events. The 
revolt in Hungary was itself a hard blow to 
Russia. Russia's reaction to it, the way 
she managed it, and the reign of terror 
which she loosened in that brave land sent 
Russia's prestige into a decline the world 
around, The message of Hungary reached 
understanding hearts and minds in Asia. 
Hungary helped the people of Asia know 
the true nature of the Communist world and 
the terror it uses to fasten a regime on a 
people. Having just been colonial people, 
the Asians are opposed to any suppression 
or subjugation by a colonial power. Rus- 
sia long proclaimed against colonialism in 
Asia. But the events of Hungary showed 
Asia in stark reality the nature of the colo- 
nialism that Russia espouses, 

The moral of Hungary is plain. It points 
to the one decisive advantage that we have 
over Russia in the contests for the minds 
and hearts of the uncommitted people of 
the world. 

That advantage is in the concepts of lib- 
erty, freedom, and equality which are deeply 
ingrained in our way of life. 

These ideas of liberty mean independence 
for all nations, big or small. 

These ideas of liberty mean freedom of 
expression, freedom of thought, and free- 
dom of conscience that have no counterpart 
in Russia. 

‘These ideas of liberty leave room for po- 
litical, literary, and artistic idiosyncrasies 
which Russia does not tolerate. 

These ideas reject the Marxist philosophy 
of one master plan to which all men must 
bow. 

These ideas reject all notions of regimen- 
tation of thought, of the hunt for the ideo- 
logical heretic, of the oppression of political 
minorities, of the use of force and terror 
to deal with the political opposition. 

These ideas of liberty, equality, and free- 
dom constitute the one true advantage we 
have over the totalitarian world. They can 
bring us victory if we will only make them 
vital forces in our domestic affairs and trans- 
late them into affirmative terms when we 
come to foreign policy. But to make them 
positive influences in our foreign policy we 
must first, shift our emphasis from the mili- 
tary to the political, and second, go to Asia 
with humility, offering to help them solve 
their problems their own way. In Asia we 
must be identified with the political demog- 
racies such as Burma, India, Indonesia, and 
Israel, not with reactionary feudal regimes. 
In Asia we must by deed, as well as by word, 
espouse the democratic cause. In Asia we 
must think more in terms of people and 
their dreams of freedom, than in terms of 
guns and dollars. Friendships are made 
not by lavish grants but by kindly attitudes 
and common objectives. Once we under- 
stand Asia and appreciate that she wants 
equality above all else, we can build endur- 
ing alliances that will outlast the Commu- 
nist regimes. Once we throw our weight be- 
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hind the new democratic forces In Asia as 
they emerge, rather than behind the dic- 
tators, we will make our western ideas of 
freedom and liberty more powerful than any 
Communist creed. 


Israel Under U. N. Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Post 
of January 21, 1957, makes interesting 
Treading: 


ISRAEL UNDER U. N: FRE 


The new U. N. resolution pressing for un- 
Conditional Israeli withdrawal from Gaza 
and the Gulf of Aqaba is a shallow, one- 
Sided document. It ts a new confession of 
the U. N.’s apparent bankruptcy in the face 
of the deep, explosive issues underlying the 
Arab-Israeli crisis. 

Once again Secretary General Ham- 
Marskjold and his colleagues have shown 
they can muster ample support to lay down 
the law to Israel. 

But they have yet to reveal any compara- 
ble ability to deal with Arab intransigence. 

The resolution—adopted by 74 votes with 
Only France and Israel dissenting and Costa 
Rica and Cuba abstaining—is a victory for 
the official Arab policy of refusal to recog- 
Nize the fact of Israel's existence, refusal to 
negotiate an overall peace and refusal to 
abide by past U. N. declarations. 

If the resolution is executed in this form, 
Colonel Nasser will have transformed mili- 
tary disaster into diplomatic triumph. The 
Precarious status quo ante will be restored. 

other things, the U. N. resolution of 
1951—calling for free access to Suez for Is- 
Tael and all other nations—will be scuttled 
again. All the dangerous elements of dis- 
Cord which preceded the recent hostilities 
will again haunt the world. 

The resolution reinforces the arrogance of 
every Arab demagog who still dreams of de- 
Stroying Israel while the rest of the world 
looks the other way. It will strengthen the 
hand of extremists within Israel who con- 
tend the U. N. offers neither justice nor se= 
curity to this embattled republic. 

Few nations have ever voluntarily relin- 
Quished crucial ground won from a self- 
Proclaimed aggressor. Yet the Israelis have 
&lready abandoned large Egyptian areas. As 
& condition for final withdrawal they ask 
that U. N. forces replace their own in Gaza 
and at the Gulf of Aqaba. 

This is a reasonable, minimum plea. It 
Was supported in substance by the United 
States delegate as late as last Thursday and 
it appears to have won considerable sympathy 
among some influential delegations. Yet on 
Saturday, the United States and nearly every- 
One else joined the gangup on Israel. 

All this submission has produced no new 
sign of Arab reasonableness. Even as the 
United States was casting its vote for the 
Arab position, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria 
Were joining in a new rebuff to the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, 

Surely it must be apparent to Mr. Ham- 
Marskjold—no matter how often Mr. Dulles 
Misses the point—that we cannot buy Mid- 
die Eastern tranquillity by making Israel the 
Sole target of U. N. restraints. It must be 
equally apparent to him that the life of the 
U. N. itself may be imperiled by the evasion 
Of the large issues now. 
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The failure is not irretrievable. There re- 
main several days before Hammarskjold re- 
ports back. In that interval he will presum- 
ably seek Egyptian concessions sufficient to 
justify the Israeli withdrawal. His success 
or failure may in turn hinge on the degree 
to which the United States in particular and 
world opinion in general demand such a 
formula. 

Unless such concessions are obtained, the 
U. N. will have lost its great chance to begin 
the task of real peacemaking in the Middle 
East. 

The resolution will bring no peace, It 
may, instead, set the stage for a new round 
of violence that could doom the whole U. N. 
vision of peace in our century, 


Secretary of Agriculture’s Views in 
Regard to the Missouri Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
p Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following, so that 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s views in 
regard to the Missouri situation may be 


. known: 


In response to reporters’ requests for com- 
ment on Senator STUART SyMINGTON’s Alle- 
gations that Missouri is entitled to more 
drought aid, Kenneth Scott, Director of Ag- 
ricultural Credit Services, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and chairman of 
the USDA National Drought Committee, 
today issued the following statement: 

“There has been a great deal of comment 
concerning the severity of the drought in 
Missouri and about declaring the State a 
major disaster area. 

“Every request for assistance which the 
Department has received from the State of 
Missouri has been handled in exactly the 
same manner as requests received from other 
States. Field surveys are made in all such 
States by men who are thoroughly familiar 
with the applicable laws and policies and 
who have had many years of agricultural 
experience. All of the facts submitted by 
the individual States, those developed dur- 
ing fleld surveys, and all other information 
available to the Department is carefully and 
impartially analyzed and considered by mem- 
bers of the Department's National Drought 
Committee. These are career employees of 
the Department who have a broad knowledge 
of agricultural conditions and are entir@y 
competent to recommend actions consonant 
to the information before them. We intend 
to continue to give the farmers of Missouri 
every bit of Federal aid to which they are 
entitled under Federal law and to admin- 
ister the programs in sympathy and under- 
standing. 

“It has been a consistent policy in the ad- 
ministration of emergency programs to con- 
sider carefully any new evidence that is sub- 
mitted by a State in support of a request for 
reconsideration of a major disaster desig- 
nation and to review our decision if condi- 
tions in the area worsen. Furthermore, re- 
surveys of areas are made whenever it is 
represented that conditions have worsened 
since the previous field Inspection. In keep- 
ing with this policy resurveys haye been 
made in certain areas of Missourl during 
the past few months, and since representa- 


tion has been made that-conditions have 
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worsened since the last survey, arrange- 
ments have been made to send an experi- 
enced man again into the State or review 
conditions there. 

“Missouri farmers have already received 
Federal emergency assistance over 
$32 million from Department of Agriculture 
disaster in the fiscal years 1954, 
1955, 1956 and 1957 (through November 30, 
1956). This has been aid in the form of 
emergency credit, feed and hay assistance, 
and free food distribution. Asa result of a 
recent survey, the Secretary of Agriculture’ 
has declared 28 counties in Missouri eligi- 
ble for emergency loans through the facili- 
ties of the Farmers Home Administration 
under Public Law 38. 

“Throughout the past several months 
when spokesmen for the State have been 
vigorous in their efforts to get large Federal 
aid programs into operation we have not 
been informed that the State officials have 
taken any steps to have State funds appro- 
priated to aid their farm people in meeting 
drought problems. 

“Senator SYMINGTON should be reminded 
that Public Law 875 under which he has 
been seeking aid, states that its purpose is 
to provide a means of assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government to State and local govern- 
ments in carrying out their responsibilities 
to alleviate suffering and damage resulting 
from major disasters. It seems to me that 
it would be very timely for the State offi- 
cials to demonstrate their concern 
about the plight of their farm people by 
taking some positive steps to provide some 
State aid programs. 

“When Missouri asked that 93 of her 
counties be designated as major disaster 
areas, the Department agreed to send men 
to make a survey of the worst counties in 
the State as selected by the Missouri Disas- 
ter Committee. Findings of this survey 
made late in November, 1956, and reports 
received from the State officials as well as 
from the Department's representatives show 
that pasture conditions have been very poor 
in many counties since last summer. On 
the other hand, information furnished to 
the Department by officials of the State of 
Missouri contain estimates of 1946 hay pro- 
duction ranging from 72 to 80 percent of 
normal. These estimates show that the 1956 
production of feed is one of the 
largest in the history of the State. In ap- 
plying the uniform policies for major disas- 
ter designation to the reported conditions in 
Missouri we have failed to find a justifiable 
basis for declaring a major disaster, as con- 
templated under Public Law 875, exists in 
the State of Missouri, 

“Senator Symuncron's zeal in his attempt 
to bring Federal aid to his State might be 
commendable, but he can hardly be serious 
in his talk of feed shortages when he knows 
that in 1956 Missouri produced nearly 179 
percent of her 1945-54 10-year average for 
wheat; 133 percent of her 10-year average 
for corn; 117 percent, for oats; 186 percent 
for soybeans; and nearly 400 percent for 
barley. Of all the important crops only in 
hay did Missouri fall below the 10-year aver- 
age, and even there, production was 84 per- 
cent of the average. 

“The Senator from Missouri speaks of 
cattlemen forced to sacrifice their herds, 
yet the official record shows that there were 
just as many cattle and calves on feed in 
Missouri on January 1, 1957, as there were 
a year earlier, and 52,000 head more than 
the 1951-55 average for the State. 

“Senator SYMINGTON speaks of the dis- 
tress in milkshed area, yet the fluid milk and 
cream report for January 1957 shows that in 
November 1956, the last month for which 
complete figures are available, the average 
dairy sales of whole milk in Missouri mar- 
keting areas are above those of & year ago. 
In the St. Louis area average 
daily sales are 102 percent of sales in the same 
month last year. In the Ozarks, Missouri- 
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Arkansas area, 116 percent; in the Kansas 
City, Missouri-Kansas area, 105 percent, in 
the Neosho Valley Kansas-Missouri area, 107 
percent. In fact, Missouri's total milk pro- 
duction for calendar year 1956 was not only 
above 1955 production but well above 6 and 
10 year averages. 

“We in the Department of Agriculture are 
not unsympathetic with the economic prob- 
lems of the farmers of Missouri. We know 
that rising feed prices mean reduced profits 
and frequently financial loss. We know also 
that pastures have been severely damaged 
by the lack of rain. To help meet this prob- 
lem the Department has permitted grazing 
on the soil bank acreage reserve in 90 of the 
State's 114 counties. Farmers Home Admin- 
istration loans are available to assist eligi- 
ble farmers who are unable to get needed 
credit from other lenders. 

“Tf the Department's resurvey shows that 
conditions in Missouri now justify a major 
disaster designation in any part of the State 
steps will be taken promptly to provide 
sympathetically the additional assistance 
authorized under the law.” 


Three Factions Found Among United 
States Reds—They Emerged in “Up- 
heaval” of Year, Study Finds, but None 
Renounces Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me, I am pleased to present a news ar- 
ticle appearing in the New York Times, 
Sunday, January 27, 1957: 

THREES FACTIONS FOUND AMONG UNTTED STATES 
REDS—THEY EMERGED IN “UPHEAVAL” 
or Year, Srupy FINDS, BUT NoNE RE- 
NOUNCES SOVIET 

(By Peter Kihss) 

Three factions emerged in the Communist 
Party in the United States during 1956, a 
year of “continuous upheaval,” according to 
a study made by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. But the study found none of the 
factions yet renouncing support of the Soviet 
Union. 

“Under the impact of de-Stalinization,” 
the study said, “C. P. U. S. A. leadership di- 
vided into three factions: Stalinist, headed 
by William Z. Foster, party chairman; Krush- 
chevist, headed by Eugene Dennis, the gen- 
eral secretary, and  Titoist-Gomulkaist, 
headed by John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker.” 

The 3l-page analysis by the 50-year-old 
Jewish human rights group covered the Com- 
munist splits here over Joseph Stalin, party 
organization, Soviet crimes against Jews, and 
Soviet intervention in Hungary. It was pre- 
pared as background for committee leaders 
in a continuing campaign of education on 
the menace of communism at home and 
abroad. 

CONVENTION NEXT MONTH 

Since completion of the study last Decem- 
ber, the experts involved said, indications 
have become stronger that the Foster and 
Dennis groups are again drawing together. 
The Gates group, they said, appears to be 
giving way, to unify the party before its na- 
tional convention here February 9-12. 
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The study suggested that efforts might be 
made by Mr. Foster and Mr. Dennis “to stack 
the convention with delegates from the 
‘left.'” Insinuations to this effect, it said, 
were made in the Communist press “in con- 
nection with dues-payment requirements for 
eligibility to vote.” 

Most of the party's Negroes, the analysis 
said, seem to be “behind the Foster-Dennis- 
Davis pro-Soviet group.” This faction in- 
cludes former City Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis. The Negro members, it suggested, 
“look upon racism and traditional colonial- 
ism as the prime evils to be fought,” and 
tend to “relative indifference about Eastern 
Europe.” 

“Jews in the party,” the study went on, 
“seem to be split, with the workers tending 
to support the Russian position, while the 
intellectuals and Yiddish-speaking activists 
have deepened their concern about the So- 
viet position.” 

Despite “clear evidence of an anti-Israel 
policy by the Soviet Union,” the document 
said, both the Daily Worker and Freiheit, 
Communist newspapers here, have “defended 
Israel's right to exist.” It said a Freiheit edi- 
torial last December 16 had reversed “pre- 
vious reliance on Soviet promises” and de- 
manded “concrete proof of a return to ‘Len- 
inist national policy’” and Government ac- 
tion against anti-Semitism in Russia. 


LEADERSHIP IS SILENCED 


However, the study said, “the continued 
hostile attitude of the Russian party toward 
Jewish problems has silenced C. P. U. S. A. 
leadership on this question.” 

The Gates group, the analysis went on, in- 
cludes members of The Daily Worker editor- 
ial board; Steve Nelson, Pennsylvania leader, 
and most of the party’s New York State, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut sections. Last 


` year, these people had favored reorganizing 


the party into a political action group, de- 
mocratizing its structure and allowing dis- 
sent and freedom of discussion. 

The study asserted the Communist Party 
had “undergone a continuous decline in 
membership and influence” since it broke 
from a “united-front strategy" at the end 
of World War II. With the outbreak of the 
Korean war in 1950, it “practically ceased to 
recruit new members,” the document added. 

Recalling a Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion estimate that the party was down to 
20,000 members by the end of 1955, the study 
said the New York State organization had 
admitted losing “more than two-thirds of its 
members” in the last 10 years. 

Most remaining Communists, the analysis 
continued, are “middle-aged and older.” 
Two-thirds of the New York members are 
more than 40 years of age., The party was 
depicted as being comprised principally of 
pre-World War I immigrants from Czarist 
Russia and those American-born members 
who joined in the “heyday of the Popular 
Front, during the thirties.” 

“Only a small proportion of this hard core 
re industrial workers; most are small-busi- 
ess men, storekeepers and professionals,” 

the study said. “More than half live in New 
York and most of the others are concentrated 
in Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, and 
Philadelphia.” 


Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OP NEW. JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr, SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
marks the 39th anniversary of the inde- 
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pendence of the Ukraine. Its people still 
yearn for freedom. Communist suppres- 
sion has not wiped out their deep feeling 
for a free society. 

We have not forgotten them in Amer- 
ica. We can never forget the “fighters 
for freedom.” We pray that their libera- 
tion is near at hand, 


“Wither Goest Thou?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, today’ at 
the open hearings of the Committee on 
Armed Services I asked Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson a valid, per- 
tinent, and fundamental question. 

Secretary Wilson, in all candor and 
frankness, gave me a direct and respon- 
sive answer. 

His answer to my question has added 
to the concern which is being shared by 
many millions of Americans throughout 
the country today. 

The question and the answer should 
be of concern to every American who is 
interested in the survival of constitu- 
tional government in this Nation. The 
question which I asked the Defense Sec- 
retary involves the very basic concept 
of a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 
ro asked Secretary Wilson this ques- 

on: 

Mr. Secretary, if you were asked to make 
a decision which involved a specific policy 
or law spelled out by the Congress which was 
opposite and in conflict with the Bureau of 
the Budget or any other part of the executive 
department, to which one of the two would 
you look for guidance? 

I ask the question based on experiences of 
the past whereby the Congress has said one 
thing emphatically and specifically and the 
Department of Defense has done the exact 
opposite. 

By the question, I mean to inquire, From 
whom would you take your instructions and 
make your decision in order to resolve the 
conflict? 


Secretary Wilson replied in substance: 
“I would go to the President. He is my 
boss. I would decide in accordance with 
his ruling.” 

“You mean you would place his de- 
cision above the expressed will of the 
Congress”? I, in substance, asked. 

“Yes; I work for him,” in substance, 
replied Secretary Wilson. 

I pause here to say that these were 
not the exact words used either by Secre- 
tary Wilson or myself and most certainly 
are not intended to be direct quotes as 
to language but most certainly they are 
accurate in substance and conclusion. 

I realize that Secretary Wilson, under 
the circumstances could not have replied 
otherwise and I have no quarrel or crit- 
icism of him for so replying. 

I do criticize however and do have 
a quarrel with the implications of the 
answer which he gave which only echoes 
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the tendency in our Government today 
which is gnawing away at the founda- 
tions upon which this Government was 
built as so many termites gnaw away 
at the foundations of buildings which 
as a result eventually collapse. As build- 
ings fall so do governments fall when 
foundations decay. 

Let us examine carefully and closely 
What the question and answer to this 
vital and important question really 
Means to those of us who believe in a 
constitutional Government where the 
governed are controlled only by the con- 
sent of the governed. 

Briefly and factually our form of Gov- 
ernment is this: There are three sepa- 
rate and distinct branches of the gov- 
ernment—the executive, the judicial, 
and the legislative. 

The legislative branch is composed of 
individuals elected by the popular vote 
of the people. It is their responsibility to 
enact the laws under which those who 
elected them live. It is also taxation 


with representation. This is representa- ` 


tive government in its purest sense. The 
existence of every American is subject to 
the laws enacted by the legislative 
branch. This is a government of law 
not of men. The law is supposed to be 
Supreme. All branches of the Govern- 
ment are supposed to be subject to the 
laws enacted by the Congress, The 
executive and judicial branches are the 
creations of the laws enacted by the leg- 
islative branch and that branch in its 
conduct is also subject to the laws which 
it itself enacted in the name of the 
people. 

The President is the executive head or 
administrative head charged with the 
duty and responsibility of enforcing the 
laws enacted by the Congress. It most 
certainly is not within his realm or his 
authority under the Constitution to go 
contrary to the law or the expressed will 
of the Congress. At this very time he 
recognizes this as he is requesting the 
authority and approbation of the Con- 
Bress to grant him powers which many 
of us believe he already has. There is no 
Provision in the Constitution or any 
law which gives to the President the right 
to say that one law shall be respected 
and another law shall be ignored. 

Under the Constitution and the three 
Separate branches of Government, it is 
the duty and the responsibility of the 
Supreme Court to interpret the laws en- 
acted by the Congress. It is not within 
the constitutional province of the Su- 
Preme Court to write the law of the land. 
It is one of the tragedies of our time 
and a travesty on constitutional govern- 
ment that during recent years the Su- 
Preme Court has taken unto itself the 
bower of writing the law instead of the 
Congress. This has been accomplished 
by going beyond its expressed authority 
in recent decisions. 

If the form of government as enun- 
Clated by Secretary Wilson in the reply 
to my question is to be accepted as the 

ind of government under which we are 
to live then representative government is 

a most unenviable position and the 
People had better begin evaluating the 
Situation more seriously. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


My question was prompted by inci- 
dents of recent years. 

I am fully cognizant and acute to the 
situation which prevails as far as the 
Supreme Court is concerned. The Con- 
gress has been compelled to play second 
fiddle to this branch of the Government. 

In the realm of defense several years 
ago the Congress has said there should 
be built a flush-deck aircraft carrier. 
The Department of Defense said there 
would be none built and none was built. 

The Congress has said that the Marine 
Corps shall have a strength of 214,000. 
The Department of Defense has said 
that it shall have a smaller number. It 
has a smaller number. 

From time to time the Congress has 
authorized a specific number of wings 
for the Air Force which have been dif- 
ferent to what the Department of De- 
fense has urged. The number advo- 
cated by the Department of Defense has 
been the number in flight. 

These are but a few of the instances 
where the executive department has gone 
contrariwise to the law and the intent 
of the Congress and which prompted 
my question on to who really is running 
this country. 

The executive department has com- 
pelled the Congress to again play second 
fiddle. 

Now comes the Secretary of Defense 
who frankly states that in conflict be- 
tween the Congress and the President 
he will follow the instructions of the 
soiree because the President is the 


It is the first time I have ever known 
of a responsible Government official 
being so frank and open in his apprecia- 
tion of the position he holds. I feel 
certain that the Ametican people feel 
that there is no boss in this Nation 
with the right to supersede the law 
written and enacted by their elected 
representatives. 

With the Supreme Court already re- 
peatedly superseding the Congress and 
responsible officials admitting they 
would defy the Congress when the chips 
are down where does constitutional and 
representative government stand in this 
dayandage? 5 

Of course I do not expect this Govern- 
ment to collapse today, tomorrow, or the 
next day or even during the next decade 
but coming events do cast their shadows 
before them. 

These matters may be shrugged off by 
many people. They might appear to be 
insignificant but the little noticed ripples 
of today become the tidal waves of to- 
morrow. The hole in the dike easily 
becomes the uncontrollable crevasse if 
not recognized for its destructive poten- 
tial at its inception. 

We are not blameless in this unhealthy 
situation. 

The Congress itself has not properly 
discharged its responsibility or exercised 
effectively its authority. We have stood 
idly by and allowed government by 
elected representatives to become goy« 
ernment by unelected bureauracy. 

If this trend continues the fault lies 
not on the steps of the Supreme Court or 
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the lawn of the White House. The fault 
lies at our door. 

Of course I am concerned, deeply con- 
cerned as should all of you. Those of us 
who have the authority and are in a 
Position to challenge this trend of usur- 
pation in government fail our oath to 
uphold and defend the Constitution if we 
remain silent and fail to raise our voices 
in protest. 

A serious fundamental and basic ques- 
tion is involved. 

“Wither goest thou?” 


‘A Bare Showcase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torials from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 
28, 1956] 


A BARE SHOWCASE 


Remember Guatemala? Two years ago 
this summer a rebel government was install- 
ed with United States aid and guidance to 
“stop communism.” This country there- 
upon accepted an unusual responsibility for 
the progress of democracy in Guatemala. 
How has the experiment worked so far? 

Few independent observers appear to be- 
lieve that the experiment has worked very 
well up to now. But it is hard to prepare 
a balance sheet because of the vast difficul- 
ties faced by the anti-Communist govern- 
ment of President Carlos Castillo Armas, 

Colonel Armas had to try to rescue his 
country not only from communism but also 
from bankruptcy and illiteracy. To this end 
the United States has given Guatemala aid 
totaling some $50 million. 

It can be said that Colonel Armas threw 
out the known Communists. He reorgan- 
ized the government. He replaced the en- 
forced land reforms of the. previous Arbenz 
regime with a modest program which has so 
far resettled more than 10,000 Guatemalans. 
He rebuilt the Government, held an elec- 
tion, pushed new roads and—again with 
American assistance—raised the country's 
monetary reserves to a record high. 

Yet there is another side to each advance. 
The elections—and the Government—were 
founded on an election law which gave the 
secret ballot only to literate Guatemalans, 
and compelled the illiterates—perhaps 60 
percent of the population—to vote in public, 

The Castillo Armas government itself has 
been turning more and more toward the 
right, in reaction to a brand of communism 
that was supposed to have been extinguished. 

Moderate critics of the Government have 
been exiled as well as Reds. Despite the 
land reforms, peasants haye been dispos- 
sessed’ by large landowners. Labor unions, 
promised a new freedom after communism 
was crushed, still await reforms. Only 44 
unions have been reorganized of 533 which 
existed in 1953. 

In June the Government announced that 
it had learned of a Communist plot. This 
produced an official state of alarm and sus- 
pension of the rights of free assembly and 
speech. When defiant students marched 
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through Guatemala City, police turned sub- 
machineguns on them. 

The result was a new Official state of siege, 
with revocation of many civil rights. The 
military is now largely in control. To a 
degree Guatemala has followed the path of 
wobbly Latin American dictatorships, with 
a policy of periodic harshness and liberality. 

What is needed is a drastic reorganization 
of Guatemalan administration, turning it 
away from the right now as it turned so 
sharply from the left 2 years ago. But 
meanwhile the United States cannot be 
happy about events in what was to have been 
a showcase of the advantages of ousting 
communism. 

Stopping’ communism alone is obviously 
not enough. If it is not followed by meas- 
urable social progress, United States policy 
will have shirked a responsibility and the 
whole world will know it. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Novem- 
ber 23, 1956} 


CORN AND BEANS IN A SHOWCASE 


Last August the Post-Dispatch printed an 
editorial on Guatemala entitled “A Bare 
Showcase," 2 years after the anti-Communist 
revolt which was expected to make that na- 
tion a showcase of democracy. Jorge Aren- 
ales, representative of President Carlos 
Armas, has now reported to St. Louis that the 
showcase is not bare. 

Mr. Arenales, an economist and interna- 
tional lawyer, concentrated on economic 
progress in his address to the St. Louis Coun- 
cil on World Affairs and the Sertoma Club. 
And he thanked the United States for its 
$50,350,000 in assistance in the best possible 
way. He showed what the assistance was ac- 
complishing. 

Much of this considerable aid (for a coun- 
try with a population smaller than Chicago’s) 
is being spent for highways and communi- 
cation. Some of it is going for public health, 
education, and agriculture. But as the 
speaker said: , 

“It is difficult to the extreme to reduce to 
the simple terms of dollars the worth to us 
both of the things we are doing together. 
How can you tabulate the value of wiping 
out tuberculosis through mass Inoculations— 
given free?” 

Among other things the United States gave 
Guatemala surplus corn and technical as- 
sistance in agriculture. At the time of the 
Armas revolt, corn and beans—the staple 
foods—were selling at 15 and 23 cents a 
pound respectively. “The technical assist- 
ance you have given us,” Mr. Arenales said, 
“has helped accelerate agricultural produc- 
tion, as a result of which corn now sells for 
5 cents and beans for 9 cents.” 

This is progress in the most elementary 
human form, and the best thanks that could 
be returned for United States aid. 


Labor Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
heading of Washington Whispers in the 
February 1, 1957, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report is one item to the effect 
that James P. Mitchell, the Secretary of 
Labor, is being mentioned as a possible 
successor if Mr, Wilson retires as Secre- 
tary of Defense. 
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All I can say is Mr. Mitchell is making 
a splendid record and ably carrying out 
the purpose of his position which is to 
look after the interests of the working 
man. This rumor caused me to suddenly 
recognize that I would hate to see any 
change. 

My district includes, I believe, the 
highest percentage of organized labor 
of any congressional district, and my 
labor constituents are continually ex- 
pressing gratification at the record of 
Secretary Mitchell, 


As a matter of interest I include the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post on January 6, 1957, to 
which I and I know countless numbers 
of labor say “amen”: j 

LABOR STATESMAN 


Friends of Secretary of Labor Mitchell will 
not be surprised that he has decided to re- 
main at his post, despite tempting offers 
from private industry. Mr. Mitchell came 
into the administration in 1953 as Assistant 
Secretary of the Army in charge of manpower 
and reserve forces at a salary of only about 
one-third what he had been earning. The 
fact that he is more interested in doing a 
job than in his remuneration probably ac- 
counts in considerable measure for his nota- 
ble success in the labor assignment. 

Secretary Mitchell has demonstrated that 
the interests of labor can be promoted with- 
out needling employers at every turn. His 
efforts have been devoted to advancement of 
wage earners in general; he has refused to 
become a spokesman for any faction or group. 
No doubt this accounts in large measure for 
the success of his department in improving 
relations between employers and organized 
workers and thus in reducing industrial con- 
flict. While winning the confidence of labor 
he has held and intensified the confidence 
of the President. He has given a remarkable 
demonstration of how a Secretary of Labor 
should carry out his delicate assignment. 
His decision to remain on the job as long as 
the President wants him will bring a large 
measure of approbation. 


Obituary for the Hangarian Freedom 
; Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the editors of Life magazine pub- 
lished a firsthand account—by report- 
ers and photographers who were on the 
scene—of the tragic story of the Hun- 
garian revolution. A moving preface to 
this pamphlet was written by the poet, 
Archibald MacLeish. Here is his elo- 
quent and fitting obituary for the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters: 

For THE PEOPLE OF HUNGARY 

We do not speak of a Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. We speak of the Hungarian agony. 
From the moment when the Communist re- 
gime in Budapest fired upon an unarmed 
crowd and turned its quarrel with the Hun- 
garian people from a political quarrel which 


it could not win into an armed revolt which, ~ 


with Soviet aid, it could not lose, the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian resistance was 
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inevitable. The world seemed to feel that 
it had no choice, short of atomic war, but 
to sit back and wateh, in horror and dis- 
gust, the brutal, methodical destruction of 
an angry people by overwhelming force and 
conscienceless treachery, 

It is understandable, certainly, that we in 
the United States should feel shamed by our 
inability to act in this nightmare. Never- 
theless, we should not forget, in all the suf- 
fering and pain, that we owe the people of 
Hungary more than our pity. We owe them 
also pride and praise. For their defeat has 
been itself a triumph. Those Hungarian 
students and workers and women and fight- 
ing children have done more to close the 
future to communism than armies or diplo- 
mats had done before them. They have 
given more and done more. For what they 
have done has been to expose the brutal 
hypocrisy of communism for all of Asia, all 
of Africa, all the world to see. So long as 
men live in any country who remember the 
murder of Hungary, Soviet Russia will never 
again be able to pose before the world as the 
benefactor of mankind, The Hungarian 
dead have torn that mask off. Their fingers 
hold its tatters in their graves. 


Visit of King Saud to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
natural antipathy toward letting King 
Saud come to the United States because 
of his undemocratic policies and his dis- 
criminatory practices, particularly as 
they pertain to Americans of both the 
Jewish and Christian faiths. We know 
that King Saud does not permit Amer- 
icans of the Jewish faith to serve with 
our Armed Forces stationed at the United 
States airbase in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 
He also insists that Christian chaplains 
serving with our forces there should not 
wear the cross or otherwise be identified 
with the Christian faith. 

Nevertheless, as a Member of Congress 
I am in no position to raise legal ob- 
jections if the President of the United 
States wishes to meet with the head of 
a foreign state or to conduct negotiations 
with him which are in the interests of 
our country. 

In this instance, however, all freedom- 
loving Americans must insist that in any 
negotiations conducted with King Saud 
the question of religious discrimination 
in his country must be raised by the Pres- 
ident. Our President, likewise, must in- 
sist that as vital as other matters may 
be, the moral principles involved are 
equally important. 

As the greatest democracy in the 
world and the moral leader of the free 
nations, it does not befit us to enter 
into agreements without reservations 
with any nation which discriminates 
against our citizens and humiliates them 
on religious grounds. Our traditional 
policy and our record of the past 180 
years demand that we maintain our fight 
for these rights and that nations desiring 
to be associated with us should respect 
our citizens of all faith. 


1957 
Not Welcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I am pleased to 
include an article from the Inland Reg- 
ister, the official Catholic publication of 
the diocese of Spokane. It is written 
by Bishop BernardJ. Topel of the diocese 
of Spokane. 

The article follows: 


SPOKANE'S FRIENDLY WELCOME 


Last Monday was a significant day. On 
that day 42 Hungarian refugees sponsored by 
Catholic men of our diocese arrived here and 
were given a typical warmhearted welcome 
by the people of Spokane. I wish I could 
tell about some of their experiences, revealing 
their love of freedom and their fight for it, 
their sacrifices, imprisonments, and oppres- 
sion. It is thrilling to hear. We are in ad- 
miration of them and thank God that our 
Catholic men have brought such people 
to us. 

All America has heard the story of the 
Valiant fight against crushing odds. You 
have seen it on TV, heard it on the radio, 
Tead about it in newspapers and magazines. 
The stories of brutal oppression make one’s 
blood boil. 

Let me tell you just one story, a true story, 
In the dead of night a detachment of soldiers 
came toa house. One son of that family es- 
caped, another was away at school. The rest 
of the large family were locked in a room by 
the soldiers. Then the house was set afire. 
Everybody locked in that house was murdered 
by those fames, The only crime of this de- 
Tenseless family was anti-communism. 

Now, this havpened not in Hungary. This 
happened in Yugoslavia. The soldiers were 
the men of Tito. I am cartain that this 
happened, because the boy who escaped death 
by being away at school is now a friend of 
mine. 


YUGOSLAVIA TOO 


This crime is not an isolated case. I have 
similar knowledge of others. Refugees from 
Yugoslavia know that this savage terrorism 
happened thousands and thousands of times. 
Not only men, but also women and children, 
eyen babies and old grandparents were mur- 
dered at Tito's whim. Sometimes the killing 
Came after sadistic terture that is so much a 
Part of communism. 

This is the kind of man that our Secretary 
of State has invited to dine at the White 
House. 

This bloody tyrant, this Tito, seized power 
in Yugoslavia with exactly the same disre- 
gard of human rights and life that we have 
resented so much in the last few months in 
Hungary, The brutality in Yugoslavia was 
the same, the contempt for human life was 
the same. 

MASSIVE CRIME 


Tito’s supreme massacre probably came in 
1945. (Who knows, however, what a man of 
this stamp has really done besides?) The war 
Was over, and many thousand refugees ran 
away from Tito’s communism to the safety 
of the British zone in Austria. Early that 
Summer of 1945 some 11,000 refugees were 
forced by the British Army to return to 
Yugoslavia. Ten thousand of them, that is 
more than could be seated in the Spokane 
Coliseum, were killed. My informant says 
they were “brutally killed with horrible suf. 
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ferings.” Such a man is Tito, our honorable 
guest to be. * * * 

Tito in his own country does not in prac- 
tice allow any more freedom than his fellow 
gangsters do in Russia and Hungary. He 
mocks at God and at those who believe in 
God. He hates religion and uses his full 
power to stamp it out, just as sternly as his 
fellow Communists do in Russia. Tito does 
not put up with any more opposition than 
other Communist leaders. Last month he 
put his right-hand man—Milovan Djalas— 
in prison for writing an article that Tito did 
not like. Much more can be said, but it all 
comes to this: Tito is a Communist. By 
his own admission he is a dyed-in-the-wool 
Communist—no better, no worse than Stalin, 
Molotov, and the rest. 

NICE FELLOW 


Those who imagine that Tito is a watered- 
down Communist are making exactly the 
same mistake as did those who thought Mao 
was a watered-down Communist. We have 
paid dearly for the mistake about Mao with 
American blood in Korea. Who knows how 
much blood will be spilled in the future be- 
cause of this same mistake? 

This Tito is the man whom our Secretary 
of State would invite to be a guest of the 
Nation, to be honored and welcomed by the 
people. Tito’s visit to the United States will 
give him prestige at home. It will drop our 
prestige in Yugoslavia. He will be able to 
picture himself as our President’s friend. 
Newspaper stories will certainly say that. 
Right now his position is weak economically 
and politically. But it will be strengthened 
by a visit to the United States. What are 
we doing? The people of Yugoslavia will rise 
against Tito with the fury and -united force 
that the Hungarian showed, if the chance is 
given. Are we trying to keep Tito in power? 

And do not dare use the word “expediency” 
speaking to me. Have we no principles, no 
moral fiber? 

How inconsistent can a nation be? Have 
we one yardstick for measuring the blasphe- 
mies and atheism of Kadar, and another for 
Tito? Do we have one standard for judging 
the tortures and murders of Kadar, and an- 
other for Tito? Do we think the suppres- 
sion of freedom is to be tolerated, even en- 
couraged, in Yugoslavia, the while it is de- 
nounced in Hungary? : 

I can go on. The longer I do, the more 
my blood bolls with resentment, indigna- 
tion, yes, and bitterness. 

Tito a guest of this country? Impossible. 
Unthinkable. 

COLD RECEPTION HOPED 


If he does come, it is my belief and my 
hope and my prayer that people will receive 
him with less hospitality than the British 
received the visits of Bulganin and Khrush- 
chey to Britain. f 

It seems to me that if the Governor of 
each of our 48 States would seek out in his 
State penitentiary the most despicable in- 
mate, invite him to the Governor’s mansion, 
and give him the place of honor there, it 
would not be as objectionable as inviting 
Tito to the United States. 

Yet exactly as I write this column there is 
pointed out to me this dispatch from Wash- 
ington: “It was reported that the American 
Embassy in Belgrade had issued the invita- 
tion several weeks ago.” 

Now indeed I can understand that Repre- 
sentative O’Konsxr of Wisconsin is so dis- 
gusted at such a prospect that he threatens 
to resign his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives if Tito comes. 

Now I. can understand the citizen who is 
so emotionally distraught about the matter 
that he says he will resign his citizenship, 
if Tito comes. 

I have no seat in Congress to resign, nor 
do I intend to renounce my citizenship in 
solemn protest. 
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HEARTSICK ~ 
But this I know: If I see pictures of Tito 
greeting our President with a smile on his 
lips, those very lips that have so often scoffed 
at God, and his hand warmly clasped in our 
President's, a hand red with the blood of 
hundreds of thousands, I shall be heartsick, 
nauseated, and utterly dejected. ` 
I am amazed and crushed and disap- 
pointed beyond measure that a man whom 
I, with millions of others, have admired as 
much as I admire President Eisenhower, 
and whose moral integrity the world so much 
admires, should permit such a thing as this. 


One Hundred and Ninety-sixth Birthday 
of Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, not least 
among those who chartered the course 
for American democracy during the crit- 
ical postrevolutionary years of the young 
Republic, Albert Gallatin, Swiss-born 
American patriot has earned our deepest 
gratitude. Born 196 years ago on Janu- 
ary 29, 1761, in Geneva, Switzerland, he 
came to his adopted land when only 19 
years old, aflame with the spirit of free- 
dom and democracy. 

We do well to honor his name and his 
accomplishments today. Senator, Con- 
gressman, and Secretary of the Treasury, 
it was largely due to his ceaseless efforts 
that the credit of the United States was 
established in the money markets of the 
world. Owing to his high devotion to 
the principle of sound commercial rela- 
tions with friendly nations and to his 
understanding and skill in financial and 
commercial questions, the prestige and 
prosperity of our country in the opening 
decades of the 19th century were at an 
unprecedented peak. 

As Gallatin saw it, the development of 
commerce in an atmosphere of peace and 
mutual trust was, the true cornerstone 
of economic prosperity for the United 
States. His concept of trade as the 
foundation for international friendship 
and progress has been the inspiration 
and guiding light for our own reciprocal 
trade programs, upon which a great part 
of our foreign policy has been secured 
for so long. 

The trade treaties which we have 
formulated with foreign nations are the 
direct outgrowth of.his sound commer- 
cial policies and are, in a sense, a prac- 
tical monument to his fundamental prin- 
ciples. The Swiss-American Trade 
Treaty of 1930, for example, has paid 
enormous dividends for this country with 
the tremendous increase of American 
goods purchased by the Swiss since the 
treaty was signed. As a matter of fact, 
Switzerland is our best cash customer in 
Europe. è 

I mention Switzerland because in her 
case particularly we have departed from 
Gallatin’s proven concept of sound com- 
mercial dealings between nations. In 
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addition to the watch tariff increase of 
1954, our administration has since insti- 
tuted other harsh measures aimed at re- 
stricting watch imports into this country. 
It is ironic that these basic principles 
should be violated in connection with this 
tiny democratic nation, land of Gallatin’s 
birth. 

As a Congressman from the State of 
New York, where most of the watch im- 
porting and assembly firms are located, 
I am acutely aware of the injurious 
and threatening effects these disruptive 
trade measures are having on an impor- 
tant segment of the jewelry industry. 
Since watches constitute the most im- 
portant commodity group exported by 
Switzerland to the United States, any 
decrease is bound to have a depressing 
effect on future Swiss spending for 
American products. 

This was not Gallatin’s way, nor 
should it be ours today. There is a 
profitable lesson for us in reaffirming his 
principles of commercial friendship. But 
we must be bold enough to undo those 
harmful acts which cause great anguish 
to our friends overseas and fail to serve 
our best interests, too. Today this was 
never more true, when the question of 
allies and nations friendly to our cause 
assumes prime significance in world 
affairs. 


Christian Survival at Stake in Moslem 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Middle East 
and the West of January 8, 1957, points 
up the fact that there is no safety for 
Christians under an Arab-Moslem 
regime. 

CHRISTIAN SURVIVAL AT STAKE IN MOSLEM 
East—A LEBANESE-AMERICAN VIEWPOINT 
The American public seldom realizes that 

there are millions upon millions of Christians 

in the region falsely described as a solidly 

Arab or Moslem Middle East, that is, in 

western Asia and the contiguous parts of 

Africa, 

In Lebanon and the neighboring countries 
alone there are nearly 1,500,000. In fact, not 
less than 2 millions, if we count the Island 
of Cyprus. Between 2 and 3 million Chris- 
tians live in Egypt, and perhaps 6 million 
further up the Nile in Abyssinia. Also, there 
are more than 2 million in north Africa west 
of Egypt. We don’t even need to count all 
those numerous Christian people who dwell 
farther north or farther south, and whose 
vital interests are threatened by Nasserism. 

Suffice it to say that in the not-so-Arab 
Middle East there are perhaps as many Chris- 
tians, residing in the various countries and 
native to the various lands, as there are 
genuine Arabs. 

What is happening right now to the Chris- 
tians in the Middle East? It is very difficult 
to piece together a detailed picture of what 
is going on in Egypt where a tight censorship 
prevails. But this much is clear: Nasser is 
proceeding with his program of liquidating 
Christendom as well as Jewry along the Nile. 
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Nasser’s work is one of brutal, totalitarian, 
racial-religious intolerance, with the purpose 
of achieving a complete Islamization of Egypt 
together with the broader area to which 
Egypt belongs. According to certain reports, 
all Christian schools and missions are now 
under stri¢t Moslem control, the teaching of 
Christianity is being forbidden and the teach- 
ing of Islam imposed even in Christian 
institutions. 

Nasser, however, wishes to rule not merely 
on the Nile. He hopes to lead a giant bloc 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf. Among the obstacles which 
stand in the way of this Soviet-supported 
Egyptian imperialism, one must mention 
not only Israel and French Algeria, but also 
Christian Lebanon and Christian Ethiopia. 

As to Lebanon, Nasser and his Syrian ac- 
complic2s are at the root of all the trouble 
and all the subversive activities of the last 
weeks and months. We. may remark that 
the Lebanese Government has dealt with 
them both sternly and efficiently, thus earn- 
ing the added hatred of the Egyptian dicta- 
tor. It is said—though the information has 
somehow failed to reach the American 
press—that Nasser, losing his temper in a 
conversation with the Lebanese Ambassador 
in Cairo, burst out in fury against Lebanon 
“as a bridgehead of the Christian West.” 
Apparently, it should be liquidated, like 
Israel, French Africa, Christian Ethiopia, and 
a few other such bridgeheads. 

In Syria, the murderous riots of Aleppo 
have proved once again that there is no 
safety for Christians under an Arab-Moslem 
regime. Be it noted that here also the 
tragic events were in no way a spontaneous 
reaction to the Israeli and Anglo-French 
operations near the Suez Canal, Actually, 
they antedated these operations, and the mob 
refrained from any follow-up, as long as 
Syria, in early November, cowered in abject 
fear of the French and the Israelis. 

In fact, the Aleppo riots took place in the 
last few days of October, well before the 
seizure of Port Said. In Aleppo, the Moslem 
mob, with the tacit approval of the authori- 
ties, attacked and plundered, one by one, 
the schools and convents of the Catholic 
sisters. Only Catholic institutions, whether 
religious or-lay, were the targets of this 
disgusting onslaught. The schools were 
burned, the French Lycee Laique was de- 
stroyed, 2 persons were killed and 19 
wounded. The nuns took refuge in Lebanon. 
Even in Syria, there was such an outcry on 
the part of Christian leaders that the gov- 
ernment had to step in, and to order a few 
arrests. 

In Lebanon, the heads of the Catholic 
churches immediately raised their voice. 
The new government which has been formed 
in Lebanon is not at all to the liking of Nas- 
ser, because it refuses to follow the line of 
Moslem pan-Arabism. President Chamoun, 
whom we have had occasion to criticize in 
the past for his pro-Arab policies, acted this 
time as a Christian, and as a Lebanese patriot. 
He listened to the advice of the Maronite 
patriarch. : 

All in all, Lebanon's Government has taken 
a stand which amounts to a proclamation of 
neutrality. 

We must concede that this is somewhat 
better than the previous attitude, which was 
too often one of flirtation with Pan-Arabism, 
inside and outside the Arab League. The 
new policy is wiser—as far as it goes. But 
does it go far enough? 

Can Lebanon possibly realize the dream of 
becoming a neutral Switzerland of the East? 
We must answer emphatically: No.” It can- 
not be done. The Swiss are able to remain 
neutral only because all their neighbors have 
a common stake, a vested interest in such 
neutrality. But the case of the Lebanese is 
quite different. Some of their neighbors, and 
especially those of the aggresive Egypto- 
Syrian group, want to do away with Leba- 
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non’s neutrality, and even with Lebanon as 
& state, as a Christian nation, as a “bridge- 
head of the West,” to use Nasser’s words. 

What Lebanon needs, right now, and very 
badly, is alliances, closer connections with 
those who share her ideals of human dignity 
and her vital interests as a non-Moslem 
state, . 

First and foremost, such connections 
should be sought, on the one hand, with the 
French, who are our traditional well-wishers, _ 
and with the Israelis on the other hand. 
Indeed, the latter are our nearest geographi- 
cal and historical neighbors. They form a 
bridgehead of the West like ourselves. And 
they have proven their ability not only to 
withstand, but to roll back the hordes of 
Egypt's self-appointed Mohammedan Phar- 
aoh. 


Only thus can Lebanon, like all Christian 
and all other minorities in the Middle East, 
hope to survive the dreadful upsurge of Arab- 
Moslem fanaticism, of Soviet-sponsored Nas- 
serism. 

There is no neutrality. There Is no alter- 
native. For us Lebanonese it is a time of 
decision, about an issue more crucial than 
any other. Truly, an issue of life and death. 


oniani Franklin—Godfather of Our 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the East Side News, a publica- 
tion circulated in my congressional dis- 
trict, entitled “Benjamin Franklin—God- 
father of Our Country”: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—GODFATHER OF OUR 
COUNTRY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

This week America celebrated the birthday 
of Benjamin Franklin. America clasps his 
hand in loving memory. A crown would have 
lost its splendor upon his brow, for it was 
adorned with the wreath of freedom. He was 
the godfather of our country. 

His name is a sound whose charm was 
horrowed from his thoughts and deeds that 
gave it immortality. No high-raised marbie 
marks his birthplace. “No pilgrims kneel be- 
fore his dust or offer incense on his golden 
shrine. His life is one of the world’s treas- 
ures. 

In whatever light we contemplate his char- 
acter, it is full of instruction. In whatever 
attitude we survey him, it is a beautiful 
picture—noble and majestic. He was the 
father of the American commonwealth. He 
was the incarnation of our democracy. He 
was the master builder. 

Franklin stands second only to George 
Washington in the list of the heroic person- 
alities of our Nation. He was a Member of 
the Continental Congress. He was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. He was 
a framer of the United States Constitution. 

To have been s0 closely associated with 
both of these sacred documents is equal in 
our history to the highest pattern of nobility. 
The world was his school. Necessity was his 
teacher. 

Franklin rose from nothing. He owed 
nothing to parentage or patronage. He en- 
jJoyed no early education, but he lived to 
stand before kings. He died to leave a name 
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bathed In the halo of immortality. He never 
wasted time. Time never wasted him. 

He won his place in the front ranks of 
the world’s scientists and diplomats, of the 
world’s statesmen and men of letters. He 
knew how to stand humbly and happily alike 
on. the lowliest ground of obscurity and of 
the loftiest pinnacle of fame. His writings 
are still read after two centuries. His utter- 
ances are engraved in our hearts as they are 
stamped on his soul. They are known around 
the world and are the passports to posterity, 

We may not be able to achieve his great- 

ness, but we may strive to imitate his good- 
ness. Franklin's great genius may fade away 
before a more splendid luminary, His phi- 
losophy may be lost in the brighter achieve- 
ments of future discovery, but his labors as 
a patriot, in the establishment of free insti- 
tutions, have enrolled his name with that 
bright galaxy whose sainted memory no time 
will dim. What a glorious legacy to the 
. youth of America is the history of his un- 
equaled patriotism, of his faith and firm- 
ness, and of his self-sacrifice in the service 
of humanity. 

Let young and old read his writings. Let 
us all refresh our minds with the recollec- 
tions of his wise maxims and of his virtuous 
deeds. May his spirit shield us from foreign 
“isms.” May his spirit shelter us from op- 
pression. May his spirit preserve inviolate 
our liberty and the glories of our Ameri- 
canism. : 


Visit to the United States by President 
Tito of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, over the 
weekend the Associated Press carried an 
article which indicated that Tito may 
receive an invitation for a state visit 
while Congress is idle during the Easter 
recess. I strongly support any action to 
discourage the issuance of such an invi- 
tation, and in that connection have 
Signed a petition to the President urging 
that no invitation bé extended. You may 
be sure my seat, for one, would be vacant 
in the event he would be invited to ap- 
Pear when we are meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received scores of 
letters from my district protesting a ru- 
mored visit of Tito to this country. In 
response to this storm of protest, I 
checked with the State Department to 
determine the authenticity of these ru- 
mors. The reply I received, and which I 
assume many of my interested colleagues 
have also received, was the usual guarded 
doubletalk so dear to certain members of 
the State Department. The meat of the 
Statement, which is entitled “Visit to the 
United States by President Tito of Yugo- 
Slavia” is contained in the last para- 
graph, and I quote: 

Any proposal for a visit to this country by 
President Tito would certainly be carefully 
considered in the light of all these factors. 


That statement is enough for me, and 


I am satisfied that this proposed. visit. 


has gone far beyond any rumor stage. 
In fact, it would not surprise me to pick 
up my newspaper any day and be 
greeted by a public announcement of 
this proposed visit. 
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I realize at this point that there is 
little to be gained by opposing what is 
apparently already an accomplished fact, 
as far as the State Department goes, 
However, I hope my protest is heard. 
Have we forgotten so soon the murdered 
patriot General Mihailovich and the 
persecuted religious leader Aloysius Car- 
dinal Stepinac? We certainly do remem- 
ber that only a few weeks ago he handed 
back to almost certain death a number 
of Hungarian patriots who had crossed 
the border seeking political asylum, 
openly and publicly condoning the un- 
precedented orgy of murder that the 
Soviets had just committed in Hungary. 
And then go back a decade. Need I 
remind my colleagues of what transpired 
on August 19, 1946? On this date, with 
Tito’s full knowledge and approval, 
Yugoslavian pilots deliberately murdered 
five American airmen by shooting down 
their unarmed C—47 transport. We did 
not even get an official regret or excuse 
from this international gangster for 
these cold-blooded murders. The bodies 
of those American victims are interred 
in the hallowed soil of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery only a few short miles 
from the spot where our Government 
officials might clasp the bloody hand of 
this fodless murderer in false friendship. 
Mr. Speaker, if it is not already too late, 
I beg those responsible to reconsider and 
not commit this monstrous folly. It is 
enough that we have compromised our 
national honor in the interests of world 
peace by extending economic and mili- 
tary aid to this man; let us not raise him 
in the eyes and stature of his own people 
and thus help to preserve his Communist 
dictatorship and career of crime. 


Two-Pronged ‘Attack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the January 17, 1957, issue of the Wil- 
liamson County Sun of Georgetown, 
Tex., published by Mr. Don Scarbrough, 
there appears an editorial entitled “Two- 
Pronged Attack.” 

The editorial describes legislation 
which has been proposed by a number 
of us who are members of the Texas 
delegation in Congress. I respectfully 
request that it be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for today: 

Two-PRONGED ATTACK 

Congressman ‘THORNBERRY, along with 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, is launching a 
two-pronged attack against the drought 
situation. 

One prong is aimed at giving the farmer 
or rancher immediate help. The other is 
directed at reclaiming grazing land in a long- 
range program, also providing some neces- 
sary financial help for land owners. 

As an immediate assistance, the proposal 
specifically instructs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to assist in providing protein feed 
concentrates (cottonseed cake). According 
to TRORNBERRY and the other sponsoring 
Texas Members, an Immediate supply of pro- 
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tein cake Is essential to the maintenance of 
the range herds of the pasture area of the 
Southwest. It is far cheaper than the feed- 
ing of hay or grain, for which assistance is 
now available under the present program. 
This point was based on the established 
practice of the livestock industty of the 
Southwest, which has for many years relied 
on protein cake to carry herds through the 
winter. 

THORNBERRY pointed out that the second 
section of the program contemplated under 
H. R. 2370 was much more far-reaching and 
envisioned an extensive soil conservation 
program through the use of a deferred graz- 
ing program, In the discussion of the plan 
on the floor of the House by the Members 
of the Texas delegation who are sponsoring 
the plan, it was stressed that: “Under pres- 
ent conditions the average little stockman 
finds his pastures almost completely de- 
nuded, but with the coming of the slightest 
rain, he will be under great pressure to put 
livestock back on whatever grass may grow. 

“The present disaster in the Southwest 
céuld well become a permanent condition 
unless we provide a program which will en< 
able the landowners to give the land a chance 
to recover. We believe that we have offered 
such a program in this bill. 


“This bill would require the Department 
of Agriculture to make payments to land- 
owners who will agree to defer the use of 
their depleted pasture lands for periods of 
not less than 12 months. This program shall 
become effective immediately in the drought 
disaster area and continue for a period of 3 
years after the drought has broken. The 
bill provides for payments at the normal 
rental value of the land. This would enable 
thousands of stockmen to take steps which 
they know to be sound from a conservation 
standpoint but which they cannot afford to 
take in the absence of some Government 
program.” 

THORNBERRY stated that it was the hope of 
the sponsoring Texas Members that the 
House Committee on Agriculture would be 
able to consider the program at an early 
date so as to provide immediate relief to 
those in the drought areas. The program 
in thé Sun’s opinion, is long overdue, 


The Honorable Edward G. Rohrbough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the announcement by the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Neat] of the 
death of the Honorable Edward G. Rohr- 
bough brings deep personal sorrow to 
those of us who were privileged to serve 
with him in previous Congresses. He was 
not only much beloved in the State of 
West Virginia but highly distinguished 
in the field of education in which he ren- 
dered such a notable service. I had the 
honor some years ago of being the com- 
mencement speaker at the Glenville 
State College, which he served as presi- 
dent for 34 years, and I learned from 
that visit of the great esteem and affec- 
tion in which he was held. I wish to 
join my colleagues from West Virginia 
in the tribute to a good man whose influ- 
ence will continue to live, and to his wife, 
who contributed so substantially to his 
educational and legislative achievements. 
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Tax Subsidies Given to Private Utilities 
and Big Corporate Interests Have 
Reached Enormous Proportions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the tax 
subsidies given to the private utilities 
and other big corporate Sepia 
through the rapid tax-amortization pro- 
gram of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has reached enormous proportions. 
This issue is a subject of a pointed col- 
umn by Mr. Alfred Mynders, editor of 
the Chattanooga Times, which appeared 
in this excellent news journal on Jan- 
uary 11, last. Mr, Mynders has pointed 
out that the private power companies 
are continuing to receive tax-free loans 
and that if the United States Treasury 
collected instead of forgiving the inter- 
est it might have the effect of reducing 
the general tax burden of the citizens 
of this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Mynders’ article be reproduced in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as I deem the 
writing worthy of the interest of Mem- 
bers of the Congress and others. 

The article follows: 

NEXT TO THE NEWS 
(By Alfred Mynders) 

A reader differs with a recent column dis- 
cussing the tax-amortization certificates 
granted private power utilities. The column 
was prompted by an advertisement in the 
Atlantic Monthly which attempted to lead 
power consumers in the East to believe that 
they were paying taxes the power consumers 
in the TVA area should pay. 

What the reader objects to is the asser- 
tion that the accelerated amortization write- 
offs granted to many private utilities results 
in loss of tax revenue. 

The reader said: “The effect of the acceler- 
ated writeoffs is simply to defer the pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes.” Technically 
that is right, but the writeoffs are a big 
help in meeting the taxes. The private 
companies have received the same sort of 
benefits they attack the TVA for getting. 

The tax amortization certificates allow 
their recipients to write off the depreciation 
on plant expansion in 5 years instead of over 
the 33 years of the life of the plant. 

Senator Harry F. Brrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, is certainly not a public power en- 
thusiast, but he has asked that the law au- 
thorizing the rapid tax amortization program 
“be modified, if not repealed,” noting that 
the program has brought a temporary loss 
to the Federal Treasury of about $5 billion 
since 1950. 

Senator Byrd declared: “This is a hidden 
cost for which no appropriation is required 
by Congress, and its effect makes it more 
difficult to balance the Federal budget or re- 
duce the Federal tax burden on taxpayers 
not receiving the benefits of the provision.” 

A staff report of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
prepared for the Senate Finance Committee 
of which Senator Byrp is chairman, charged: 
“Rapid amortization is a form of special 
Government assistance to private manu- 
facturers, or, bluntly, a subsidy. As does any 
subsidy, it involves favoring one firm, that 
gets a subsidy, over another.” 
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The report gave much emphasis to electric 
power tax amortization. It hints that cer- 
tificates are being used in constriction of ca- 
pacity that would be needed regardless of the 
national defense situation. 

If an electric utility expands its capacity, 
as contemplated by the tax writeoff program, 
to provide for excess capacity, the report 
said: “Over a period of time there is reason 
to expect that this extra cost may be built 
into the regulated price structure. If a firm 
maintains this ratio of capital output, then 
the price allowed by the local utility com- 
mission would cover the cost of the extra 
capital.” That, of course, ls very compli- 
cated. c2 

But a conclusion of the report with respect 
to electric power was that “the whole treat- 
ment is the same that would result from 
ignoring the amortization and considering 
that the Treasury has loaned the company 
part of its current tax liability. This loan 
bears no interest but it is not deducted from 
the capital account so the firm is allowed 
a return on this part of its capital.” 


The point this column attempted to make 
was that the private power companies are 
receiving tax-free loans and that if the 
Treasury collected instead of forgiving the 
interest it might have an effect on reducing 
the general tax burden. Senator Byrp has 
declared that he will transmit the staff re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation to President Eisenhower. 


Hon. William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article by the 
Honorable William P. Rogers, Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Mr. Rogers is one of the most outstand- 
ing lawyers in our Government and is, 
therefore, well qualified to speak on this 
subject of the Government lawyer. Mr. 
Rogers’ article appeared in the January 
issue of the Federal Bar News. The arti- 
cle follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT LAWYER 
(By William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States) 

Iam glad Mr. Kintner gave me the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the subject “The Govern- 
ment Lawyer”, because we are currently en- 
gaged in the development of plans to im- 
prove and strengthen the legal services pro- 
vided the Government by improving the sta- 
tus of the Government lawyer. 

The importance of providing the highest 
quality of legal service to our country, the 
most important client in the world, has be- 
come increasingly evident in recent years. 
Studies and reports in this field have recent- 
ly been completed by various organizations, 
the most significant being those of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (the Hoover Com- 
mission), and the Special Committee on 
Legal Services and Procedures of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The time is at hand 
for the implementation of the recommen«= 
dations that have resulted from these stud- 
ies. In this note, I will mention the high- 
lights of the plans that are in preparation 
to carry out this program. 
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The duties of most of the members of the 
Federal Bar Association keep them ever mind- 
ful of the fact that our system of Govern- 
ment—indeed our freedom—rests on the 
concept of the rule of law. As the guardians 
of this principle, we are contiriually re- 
minded of the impact of the sentence “Ours 
is a Government of law and not of men”, 
on the administration of public affairs. The 
agencies we represent, as well as the pro- 
grams they carry out, are themselves crea- 
tures of statute and regulation. The suc- 
cess of the operation of these agencies, with- 
in the legal framework that has been estab- 
lished by Congress, therefore depends to a 
considerable degree on a highly skilled, de- 
voted, and above all an independent legal 
corps. 

In most agencies the lawyer has been 
found to be so indispensable in every phase 
of operation that he often takes part in 
policy determinations on matters that are 
only partially legal in nature, Such activi- 
ties have the double advantage of providing 
the professional viewpoint in all the coun- 
cils of Government, and at the same time 
furnish an opportunity to the lawyer to as- 
certain at each stage of operation whether 
legal issues are present. However, this in- 
timate involvement of the lawyer in the day- 
to-day administration of the work of his 
agency should not be permitted to dimin- 
ish his independent professional standing, 
either in his own mind or the minds of his 
administrative and technical associates. 

The independence of the lawyer, in his 
professional duties, from the lay official is 
as important to his agency as the independ- 
ence of the judicial from the executive and 
legislative branches is to the Government; 
and for the same reasons, As a general rule 
the professional activities of lawyers should 
be supervised only by lawyers, otherwise the 
objective approach will be impaired. The 
Hoover Commission recognized this princi- 
ple and made appropriate recommendations, 
stating that “This supervision would allow 
lawyers to judge the competency of other 
lawyers and still would not interfere with 
existing line and staff organization of de- 
partments and agencies.” 

Next, in order to obtain the best and most 
economical legal services, the Government 
must offer lawyers adequate compensation 
and tenure, to the end that the best qualified 
lawyers will be attracted to careers in the 
public service, It is false economy to main- 
tain a salary scale for lawyers that results 
in the loss of many lawyers just at the point 
in their professional development when they 
are reaching their highest value to the Gov- 
ernment. The present scale has produced 
this result in many cases. It is to be hoped 
that improvement in this regard may be 
made in the years ahead. 

Another means of strengthening the legal 
corps is to bring outstanding law graduates 
into Government service. One of the most 
vital requirements for obtaining the best 
qualified lawyers is a properly organized re- 
cruitment system to replace the hit-and- 
miss method that prevails thrdughout the 
Government today, with but few exceptions. 
The value of such a program has been proved 
by the honor recruitment program initiated 
in the Department of Justice by the Attorney 
General 3 years ago. Under this program, 
the honor graduates of all the accredited law 
schools have been invited to submit appli- 
cations. Each year, departmental officials 
address groups of qualified seniors at their 
schools, and interview those who are inter- 
ested, then and there. Special inducements 
are offered, such as & rotation program to 
provide wide experience to the young law- 
yer. With the recent entrance on duty in 
the Department of the 47 lawyers in the 
third annual class of honor recruits, 10 
percent of the lawyers now on duty in the 
Department were employed under this pro- 
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gram, almost 90 percent of them having 
been in the top 15 percent of their classes. 

Today there is a complete lack of coordi- 
Ration of the recruitment of lawyers among 
the various departments and agencies. Ifa 


-lawyer seeking Government employment 


happens to find a suitable opening, and if 
the agency in need of lawyers having par- 
ticular experience is approached by the right 
&pplicant at the right time, it is a matter of 
Pure chance. Otherwise, the best applicants 
do not get the jobs, and the agencies do 
no find the best lawyers, or they attempt to 
fit square pegs into round holes. 

In order to correct this shortcoming, the 
Hoover Commission recommended the estab- 
Ushment of the Office of Legal Services in the 
Department which, with the advice of a legal 
services advisory committee composed of 
Members selected by the chief legal officers 
Df the varlous departments and agencies, 
Would conduct the recruitment of Govern- 
Ment lawyers, and maintain lists from which 
attorneys could be selected by any depart- 
ment or agency. The legislation may be pro- 
Posed in the next session to include a pro- 
Vision for the establishment of this office. 

I will be glad to see the day when the honor 
recruitment program can be expanded so 
that legal offices throughout the Govern- 
Ment can share in the advantages it has pro- 
vided. The outstanding young lawyers who 
elect to make a career of Government service 
Will then have a correspondingly wide choice 
of professional activity. But above all this 
System will, for the first time, create an 
Orderly and efficient means of selecting law- 
yers for Government service under uniform 
Professional standards and recruitment 
Policies, 

None of the studies and reports on Gov- 
ernment legal services intimate that the con- 
Cusions are based on findings that Govern- 
Ment lawyers today are substandard. On 
the contrary, their demonstrated legal ability 
and devotion to duty is one of the factors 
that led to the conclusion that they deserve 
better treatment than is now afforded. It is 
fesential that attorneys for the Government 

treated as true professional men and 
Women. Their standing must be primarily 
that of lawyers for the Government, not sim- 
Ply Government employees. Only in this 
Way can the relationship of lawyer and client 
Maintained on a basis that will take full 
advantage of the special services the lawyer is 
tted to provide. 
$ A large part of the responsibility for main- 
ans the proper status of the lawyer in 
i Overnment rests with the lawyer himself, 
the vidually and collectively. He must earn 
© dignity and respect that are so vital to 
© Success of his professional activities. As 
public servants and, in addition, members of 
an honorable profession, we must adhere to 
the highest standards of ethics and personal 
Testraint and give even larger measures of 
mo energies and talents. In a recent ad- 
ess, Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
expressed this requirement in terms that 
Warrant the most careful study: 

The exercise of trust in public office is as 
Sontagious as is corruption. It radiates out- 
x ard and affects everyone in and out of Gov- 

rnment, For this capacity for good, like 
eril, soon generates the same standards for 
the public at large—and it is, as we know, 
à reciprocal relationship which soon raises 
the level of the whole community. 
oe unethical conduct by any public 
i TVvant is inexcusable, when indulged in by 
Swyers responsible for the impartial ad- 
juinistration of Federal law it is most repre- 
ensible. Those who are privileged to repre- 
Sent the United States assume a special ob- 
tlon above and beyond the normal pro- 
in requirement not to engage in con- 
uct which might in any way be considered 
Unethical or improper. 

In closing I wish to enlist the active co- 

Operation and support of all the members 
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Edwin B. Dooley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Doorey] has ingratiated himself 
with his colleagues of the House with his 
friendly smile, his warm handshake, and 
his refreshing attitude toward his assign- 
ment, He is the new Representative 
from the 26th District of New York. 

I first saw EDDIE DOOLEY when he was 


twenties. It was in those days that he 
completed a successful 73-yard forward 
pass which. etre football. Tn more 
ecli in collegiate foo $ 
recent years I have read many of his 
interesting articles in leading newspapers 
and magazines, and I have like his 
wholesome and realistic approach to the 
roblems of our day. r 
‘i In Sunday’s Washington Star I was 
glad to read the following story of EDDIE 


Doo.ey’s career: 

DooLEY Won ACCLAIM ON FOOTBALL pre. 

athlete, former mayor of Mamaroneck, 
N. iai well-known public relations coun- 
selor, Epwin B. Dootey, 50, is the Republican 
Representative from New York's 26th Dis- 
trict. $ 

succeeds former Republican Represen 

ai Ralph A. Gamble, who did not run for 
reelection. In the November election he de- 
feated the Democratic candidate, Mrs. Julia 
A. Crews, of Scarsdale. 

Born in Brooklyn, April 13, 1906, Mr. Doo- 
ley went to Dartmouth College, where he 
worked his way by various activities, and 
became a star athlete in baseball, basketball, 
and track, In football he was all-American 
quarterback. He was & member of the Dart- 
mouth squad which went through two un- 
defeated seasons, 

Graduating from Dartmouth in 1927, he 
went to Fordham Law School, earning his 


law degree in 1930. 
WON NAVY CITATION 
During World War II he was appointed to 
a Wary: dooi Committee to study Navy and 
Marine food procurement, and was awarded 


a Navy citation. 
As mayor of Mam 


ft 
esulted in ci improvements, expansion o: 
Sesh and Ae facilities, and adoption of 
a new building code. Five times in as many 
years during his administration taxes were 
reduced. x 

As a writer and lecturer, Mr. Dooter has 
traveled extensively, covered sports and fea- 
tures for newspapers including the New 
York Sun. He has contributed to numerous 
magazines, such as the Reader's Digest, Red 
Book, American, ‘Woman's Home Companion, 
and others. 

FAMOUS FORWARD PASSER 

still athletic and vigorous, the new Con- 

gressman has curtailed to some extent his 
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exercise, but is sald to enjoy throwing a foot- 


Mr. Dootry has been active in many Ma- 
maroneck activities and New York City area 
movements. Among his affiliations have 
been the Mamaroneck Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, the Touchdown Club of 
America, the Dartmouth Club of West- 
chester, Westchester County Joint Water 
Works, Red Cross, Community Chest, Orlenta 
Beach Club, and many others. For several 
years he represented Hospital Insurance 
Plan, a New York City medical plan, 

Mr. Dootey and his wife are residing here. 
His son, Edwin B. Dooley, Jr., 23, who also is 
a graduate of Dartmouth, lives in Mamar- 
oneck. 

During his campaign Mr. Dootey strongly 
supported the Eisenhower program and fa- 
vored increased appropriations for the United 
Nations. 

He was assigned to the House Public Works 
Committee. 


Six Thousand Certificates Granted by De- 
fense Department Granting Tax Write- 
offs of $7 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion has recently issued a staff report 
relative to the desirability of continuing 
the tax-free subsidy program of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. The ODM 
certificates authorizing a 5-year tax 
amortization writeoff to the big business 
interests óf the Nation should be dis- 
continued. Legislation authorizing such 
accelerated tax writeoffs was first en- 
acted during World War II and it has 
continued to date—long after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Although the ex- 
cess-profits tax imposed during the same 
war period has expired the tax writeoff 
amortization authority has been con- 
tinued favoring the private utilities and 
big corporate interests of the Nation. 

The report pointed out that since peace 
was declared in 1953 more than 6,000 
such certificates have been issued cover- 
ing tax writeoffs of $7 billion. It is esti- 
mated that there will be a loss of ap- 
proximately $5 billion under the most re- 
cent subsidy grants. This is a hidden 
cost for which no appropriation is au- 
thorized by Congress. The continuation 
of these tax subsidies to favored indus- 
tries certainly makes it difficult to bal- 
ance the budget and to reduce the tax 
burden of the Nation. Besides the in- 
equality and favoritism which such pro- 
cedures permit. Although there has re- 
cently, I understand, been some modifi- 
cation of procedures under the act, the 
report points out the necessity for the 
complete repeal of section 168 of the 
Revenue Code of 1954 except insofar as 
the section applies directly to national 
defense. 

I commend this report to the attention 
of Members of Congress and ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the letter 
of transmittal of the Honorable HARRY 
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F. ByrD, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Finance, be reproduced in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The covering letter of this report fol- 
lows: 

Tue COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1956. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 

Sm: I have the honor to submit 4 report 
by the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, dated December 
27, 1956, relative to the desirability of con- 
tinuing in its present form section 168 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, author- 
izing a -year tax amortization writeof! on 
the basis of certificates of necessity issued 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The 5-year amortization provision was first 
enacted during World War II in connection 
with the imposition of an excess-profits tax. 
At that time it was estimated that World 
War II might last for a period of at least 5 
years and that the provision was necessary 
to provide adequate facilities for the prose- 
cution of World War II. During the Korean 
war an excess-profits tax was again imposed, 
and the 5-year amortization provision was 
again enacted to speed the construction of 
facilities essential to the prosecution of that 
war. The Korean excess-profits tax expired 
under the terms of the law on December 31, 
1953; however, the 5-year tax amortization 
program of the Korean war has been con- 
tinued in the code, in spite of the fact that 
more than 3 years have elapsed since that 
war was terminated. 

It has been stated that the amortization 
provision is necessary to encourage construc- 
tion of facilities which it is estimated will 
be needed in a future war. Necessarily, such 
estimates are highly speculative and subject 
to frequent changes. When a certain goal 
of expansion is reached today it may be 
modified tomorrow. Considerable hardship 
might occur from a competitive standpoint 
in granting a certificate of necessity to one 
manufacturer and denying it to another, 
After peace was declared, in 1953, 6,000 cer- 
tificates of necessity were issued by the De- 
partment of Defense, covering investments 
of $13 billion and tax writeoffs of $7 billion. 
This greatly exceeds the World War II figures. 

The report clearly demonstrates that sec- 
tion 168 of the Revenue Act of 1954 should 
be modified, if not repealed. On the basis 
of certificates issued between the years 1950 
to 1956, it is estimated there will be a loss 
in revenue of approximately $5 billion, none 
of which can begin to be recovered until 
1961. This is a hidden cost for which no 
appropriation is required by the Congress. 
Its effect makes it more difficult to balance 
the budget or reduce the tax burden of tax- 
payers not receiving such a benefit. The 
granting of such broad powers to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization is not, in my opin- 
ion, in the public interest. 

I favor the repeal of section 168 of the 
Revenue Code of 1954, except insofar as it 
applies to facilities directly connected with 
the national defense. 

Respectfully, 
Harry F, BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance. 


Herbert B. Elliston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Herbert B. Elliston will be deeply felt 
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particularly in Washington where we 
looked forward to his pungent, in- 
formed, and penetrating . comments, 
comments which added greatly to the 
distinguished record of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald as a newspaper 
worthy of the attention of official and 
unofficial Washington. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to know that much 
honor came to Mr. Elliston in his life, 
for we are prone to overlook the kind of 
contributions made by men of Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s integrity and responsibility. The 
universal expressions of regret upon Mr, 
Elliston’s passing mark not only the im- 
pression Mr. Elliston made, but mark 
also the breadth of understanding we 
have of the work and the life of men like 


The 150th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Ezra Cornell, Founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 3, 1956, Mr. John L. Collyer, chair- 
man of the Cornell University Board of 
Trustees, delivered an address at the 
university’s 150th Ezra Cornell birthday 
anniversary banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City. 

Ezra Cornell was the founder of this 
great university, the purpose of which 
was to found “an institution where any 
person can find instruction in any study.” 


It will be of interest to the Members 
of Congress, and the public generally, 
that as was pointed out by Mr. Collyer 
the year 1957 not only marks the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Ezra Cornell, 
but also the 100th anniversary of the in- 
troduction in the House of Representa- 
tives of a bill by Congressman Justin 
Smith Morrill of Maine which made it 
possible for Ezra Cornell to realize his 
great dream of a university of practical 
service to all people. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the address of 
Mr. Collyer to which I have already re- 
ferred: 

It is appropriate that we join to honor 
the man who created not only a university 
which has significantly influenced the course 
of higher education throughout the United 
States but also one of the greatest uni- 
versities in the entire history of education in 
our world. 

The institution which Ezra Cornell created 
against mountainous obstacles became, as 
he said, “an institution where any person 
can find instruction in any study.” That was 
Ezra Cornell's objective. It turned out to be 
the new American way in education, 

And the man who did so much to trans- 


late that objective into reality was the uni- ` 


versity’s first president, Andrew D. White. 
One of his greatest contributions to the new- 
born university was the highly successful re- 
cruiting from our country and from abroad of 
distinguished scholars eminent in their fields 
thus giving enormous strength and reputa- 
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tion to the early faculty and creating a highly 
successful tradition. 

The year 1957 will mark two great anni- 
versaries in the history of education—the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Ezra 
Cornell and the 100th anniversary of the in- 
troduction in Congress of a bill by Congress- 
man Justice Smith Morrill of Maine which 
made it possible for Ezra Cornell to realize 
his great dream of a university of practical 
service to all the people. 

All of us who have been fortunate enough 
to have been trained at Cornell will mark 
with deep gratitude those two anniversaries. 

The Morrill bill, introduced in 1857, which 
was to make possible a change in the direc- 
tion of higher education, was vetoed by 
President Buchanan, but after being rein- 
troduced, it passed and was approved by 
President Lincoln in 1862. 

The land grants to States provided by the 
Morrill Act were to be used for the endow- 
ment and support of colleges where instruc- 
tion would be provided in “agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,” and in military tactics, 
“without excluding other scientific and clas- 
sical studies.” 

It was the grants to the State of New 
York under this act that made possible our 
beloved university. Cornell, the business- 
man, and White, of Yale, the educator, were 
brought together in the State legislature at 
Albany to debate disposition of the grants. 

It was the keen mind, the driving will, 
the great heart, the persistence and the 
financial support of Ezra Cornell that turned 
the opportunity of the Morrill Act into the 
reality of the university. 

As we plan to mark the founder’s birth- 
day anniversary with tribute, I am sure that 
if Ezra Cornell were here he would insist 
that tribute be made to the long line of 
people who have unselfishly served his uni- 
versity in establishing its record of most 
distinguished service and achievement. And 
may I express the belief that Cornell has 
today the strongest team ever. 

It has been my privilege to have had for 
many years an intimate knowledge of the 
university's progress and of the quality of 
the faculty, administration, trustees; and 
alumni and alumnae who have contributed 
to the progress, 

I have intimate knowledge of the out- 
standing service of the distinguished faculty 
because I have acquaintance with a great 
many of the superior products developed by 
that faculty—their pupils. Hundreds are 
here tonight, including those who were men- 
tioned in a recent report that 10 of the 
Nation's 100 largest industrial corporations 
(the 100 largest based on assets) are directed 
by Cornellians, either as chairman of the 
board or president. Next in line to our rec- 
ord are Princeton with 8 top executives and 
Harvard and Yale with 7 each. And Cornel- 
lians head some of our country’s largest 
financial institutions and newspapers, and 
are leaders in religion, education, the arts, 
government, engineering, law, agriculture, 
and in most every other sphere of human 
endeavor. 

I have intimate knowledge of the con- 
tributions of the great presidents, deans, 
trustees, and administrative officers and of 
the valued character building and team play 
contributions of the university's athletic 
coaches. 

I have a personal knowledge of the devoted 
service to Cornell of the alumni and their 
wives and the alumnae and their husbands 
who have given generously of their capital? 
incomes, and estates and also of their time 
and their skills in the service of Cornell. To 
each of them I desire to pay high tribute. 

Certainly one of the factors that has con- 
tributed most to the progress and achieve- 
ments of Cornell‘since the early great con- 
tributions of Ezra Cornell and Andrew White 
are the successors of Andrew White—the dis- 
tinguished presidents. The president of Cor- 
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nell, as chief executive and educational of- 
ficer, occupies a position which is as impor- 
tant and as difficult and time-consuming as 
most any that I know. 

Many noble beginnings fail in their ulti- 
mate fulfillment for lack of support. To- 
day, Cornell looks to the future with cour- 
age and confidence and for the good reason 
that so many alumni and alumnae and 
friends always have steadfastly contributed 
Money and time. Thousands of Cornellians 
each year contribute unrestricted funds for 
Operating expenses which are the equivalent 
to the income of more than $10 million in 
endowment, and over the years many have 
made stupendous capital gifts. 

We were tempted to list in your program 
the names of some 50 living persons whose 
Capital gifts totaling many millions of dol- 
lars have within the last decade or so estab- 
lished for Cornell much needed new educa- 
tional and related facilities. But to have 
listed only these donors would not give a 
true picture.» 7 

Many foundations have granted funds, not 
Only for special investigation, but also for 
Strengthening and making permanent many 
educational features of the university. Cor- 
Porations too are a growing source of finan- 
ctal stability. 

Again let us recognize that highly impor- 
tant is the other kind of contribution to 
Which no monetary value can be ascribed: 
the skill, the time, the service of Cornellians 
and friends. 

Cornell shoulders a continuing super re- 
Sponsibility in the education and develop- 
ment of youth and in carrying out research 
Work vital to our national security, health, 
and progress. The Cornell kind of education 
is insurance against the loss of our cherished 
freedoms and our form of government. 

And the Cornell type of education is in- 
Surance against the destruction of our coun- 
try’s dynamic, competitive economy—the 
key to our productivity and progress. 

We must not fail the present and future 
generations and so 1 urge that we of Cornell 
Pledge to support in every way possible the 
attainment of the objectives that President 
Malott and his academic and administrative 
leaders along with the board of trustees are 
Charting for the years ahead. 


Directly From Brooklyn to Heaven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, profound regret filled the minds of 
the people of Brooklyn, N. Y., on No- 
vember 26 when the Most Reverend 
Thomas E, Molloy, Archbishop of Brook- 

was called to his eternal home. Af- 
ter 35 years of devoted episcopate, his 
death was the occasion of expression of 
Personal loss by people in all walks of 
life. Archbishop Molloy was devoted to 
Brooklyn and to his flock who loved him 
dearly, At one time in his career, when 
Tumors that he would be assigned to 
another see were brought to his atten- 
tion, he expressed his deep affection for 

Own diocese in the remark, “When I 
die, I want to go directly from Brooklyn 
to the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Mr. Speaker, I feel greatly privileged 
to insert in the Recorp, the eulogy 
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preached by the Most Reverend Richard 
J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, at the 
pontifical requiem mass for the Most 
Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, Archbishop- 


Bishop of Brooklyn. 

Evtocy PREACHED BY THE Most REVEREND 
RICHARD J. CUSHING, D. D., ARCHBISHOP OF 
BOSTON, AT THE PONTIFICAL REQUIEM Mass 
FOR THE Most REVEREND THOMAS E. MOLLOY, 
ARCHBISHOP-BISHOP OF BROOKLYN 
“These things I have spoken to you, that 

my joy may be in you, and your Joy may be 

filled. This is my commandment, that you 
love one another, as I have loved you" (John 
5: 11-12). 

: Your JEA the Most Reverend 

Apostolic Delegate; Your Excellencies, Most 

Reverend Bishops; Right Reverend, Very 

Reverend, and Reverend Fathers; devoted 

religious; representatives of the civil com- 

munity: relatives, friends, and faithful peo- 
ple of the beloved, late Archbishop Molloy: 
The text which I have announced as the 
theme of our thoughts on this sad occasion 
may seem a strange text in the light of the 
sorrowful circumstances which bring us to- 
gether. When the people of a whole diocese, 
numerically the largest in the land, together 
with those of a much wider area of the re- 
ligious and civil community, are mourning 
the passing of a cherished shepherd, words 
of joy may jar, at least momentarily, the be- 

reaved who have suffered so great a loss. 
And yet, when I fell to reflecting on .the 
personality of the late Archbishop Molloy 
and memory brought back examples of the 
reasons for that popularity with his priests 
and love of his people which make him so 
sincerely lamented, I was constantly re- 
minded of the serene urbanity and good 
joy which always character- 


humored, genial 
put him: Surely these qualities of Arch- 
bishop Molloy will be among tnose longest 


ost affectionately remembered by all 
whe eae him. Assuredly these qualities 
would impel him, could he now speak to us, 
to echo these, very words of the Divine Master 
whom he served so long and so lovingly: 
“These things I have spoken to you, that my 
joy may be in you, and your joy may be 
filled. This is my commandment, that you 
love one another, as I have thay Ses 
ese words of spiritual Joy and super- 
Saternt affection most appropriately suggest 
the theme of our reflections as well as the 
source of our consolation on 50 sad an oc- 
casion. Of all bishops, as of all priesthood, 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is at 
once. the type and the model. The words 
of our text are taken from the homily which 
Christ gave on the night before He died to 
His first bishops and to all who would share 
His priesthood. They are words by which 
Jesus intended that His own life, person, and 
works would be remembered. Christ spoke 
these words on the eve of the most tragic 
death of which history has record. They 
have given to the pathos of that death a joy- 
ful splendor with which it is now remem- 
bered. They have relieved all later tragedies 
and losses in the lives of Christians of any 
power to crush our spirit of hope or dismay 
our faith. 

Christ died with words of joyful divine af- 
fection. This joyous love Christ came. to 
bring. The church exists to diffuse it ig 
the hearts of men. The late Archbishop 
Molloy exemplified it in his person and 
brought it, generously and constantly into 
the lives of others. ii sit Bok 

, since words of joy were on 

oF ent as He approached death, they be- 
long on our lips as we meet to pray, with 
faithful affection, for a fatherly archbishop 
whose natural disposition blended with su- 

natural charity to leave so many memo- 
ries of a joy he would wish us te share and 
to fulfill, in mutual love and in memory of 


him, now that he has gone. 
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Against the background of these reflections, 
it will no longer seem strange to you that I 
dwell, even in the midst of the funeral sys- 
bols which surround a solemn requiem, on 
those personal gifts of genial good humor by 
which the late archbishop delighted so many 
priests and people during all the years from 
his days as a seminarian to the most recent 
years of his parish confirmation and other 
pastoral visits. His fund of anecdotes and 
his finir for the well-turned, witty phrase 
will be recalled in this diocese for years to 
come. The genuine pleasure he found in the 
company of his priests and devoted friends on 
public occasions, and the warm, affectionate 
spirit he brought to their gatherings, will 
also be remembered as motives for fervent, 
affectionate prayers. 

The memory of the late Archbishop's leg- 
endary stories and genial associations will 
give a human touch to the divine wisdom 
of the words of Jesus which we have recalled 
this morning as if they were the archbishop’s 
spiritual testament: “These things I have 
spoken to you, that my joy may be in you, 
and your joy may be filled. This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one another, as 
I have loved you.” 

The pleasant character traits which so 
gladly come back in memory this morning 
were not the superficial qualities of a mere 
personality in the popular sense of that 
word. They were the evidences on the level 
of manners and of his relations with others 
of a truly and profoundly Christian charity 
which were keen mind of the late archbishop 
readily understood and his generous will ex- 
pressed in so warm and unforgettable a 
fashion, 

Such priestly charity, the source of his 
own inspiration and action, was the favorite 
theme of his eloquent preaching and pas- 
toral writing. It was the source, too, of his 
personal gentleness, his patience and his un- 
derstanding sympathy; out of it came the 
content and the spirit of his public pro- 
nouncements. Hence, the broad view he took 
in civic affairs and the unprejudiced good 
will with which he approached the problems 
of his own people and all their neighbors, 
heft exception, in the general commu- 
nity. 

Christian charity motivated his repudia- 
tion of isolationism, intolerance, and any 
indifferentism to the plight or the problems 
of those outside the household of the faith. 
That same charity sparked the special so- 
licitude, as inculcated and exemplified by 
St. Paul, which he had for the spiritual wel- 
fare and steady progress of those who share 
the faith. 

“Charity causes us to stretch out our hands 
in giving and forgiving,” he once said, “to 
beckon the weak so that they may share 
strength, to raise the fallen, to soothe the 
sick, to nurse the wounded, and to lift up 
the maimed and the crippled.” 

Impelled by this practical understanding 
of Christian charity, the late archbishop 
devoted his best thought and wisest admin- 
istrative direction to the service of the work- 
ing classes by educational and welfare pro- 
grams, by a diocesan employment bureau, 
and by a labor and management institute; 
to the service of the sick and dependent 
in more than a dozen hospitals, four schools 
of nursing, and multiple agencies for the 
rehabilitation of families and individuals; to 
the service of the young in his Catholic 
Youth Organization, an imposing school 
system, and the several colleges which flour- 
ished under his patronage. Through these 
organized corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy a great archbishop publicly demon- 
strated a desire, no less implemented on 
the hidden level of his private life, to fulfill 
the divine precept of charity. 

In that same spirit he took a zealous 
interest in the work of the lay retreat move- 
ment. It was a source of filial pride to the 
thousands of lay retreatants of his diocese 
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that their great annual dinner meeting en- 
joyed his special favor and that under his 
encouragement it became one of the most 
impressive events of its kind in the entire 
country. Charity, too, rather than any per- 
sonal predilection for the machinery of ad- 
ministration, prompted his administrative 
work from the days when first he served as 
an auxiliary bishop to the last days of his 
own administration of this great diocese. 

Above all, and to return to the central 
theme of our reffections, it was priestly 
theological charity rather than any purely 
human good fellowship that gave form and 
substance to his relations with his own 
priests and to the memories of him they will 
ever hold dear: "This is my commandment, 
that you love one another, as I have loved 
you. These things I have spoken to you, 
that my joy may be in you, and your joy 

be filled.” 

ao charity with which he loved the 
church, as a churchman, he focused specifi- 
cally and intensely, as a bishop, in the love 
which he had for his own diocese. A New 
Englander by birth, he early came to love 
Brooklyn and that love grew with the pass- 
ing years. It was once rumored that he 
might possibly be interested in serving some 
other place and other people after so many 
years of service here. When the rumor 
reached the archbishop, he remarked: “When 
I die, I want to go directly from Brooklyn 
to heaven.” 

To the implied prayer in that typical off- 
hand remark of a loving and greatly loved 
shepherd, his priests, people, and friends in 
every part of the world this morning pro- 
nounce an affectionate “amen.” 

Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord. May 
his great soul rest in peace. 


Seventy-four Members of Congress Join 
To Question Dulles on Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, relevant to crucial issues in the 
Middle East and to which views 74 Mem- 
bers of Congress have subscribed. I also 
insert herewith a supplemental letter 
addressed to the Secretary, asking him 
to make known his reply tome. If there 
are any other Members who wish to join 
in the expression of these views, please 
so advise me. The texts of the letters 


follow: 
JANUARY 23, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: We believe that the 
American people are generally in agreement 
that the administration and Congress must 
take effective measures to strengthen the 
Middle East against the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression. In view of the fact that the 
administration has now come to Congress 
seeking confirmation of its Judgment on fu- 
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ture plans for the defense of the region, we 
are presuming to express our concern on cur- 
rent developments within the region, as they 
affect the interests of the free world. 

We are referring to the danger that the 
Egyptian Government may be in a position 
soon to renew its blockade of the Suez Canal 
and the Gulf of Aqaba, and thus dominate 
these two waterways. 

Should we not ask Colonel Nasser for a 
commitment to keep the Suez open to the 
shipping of all nations without exception? 
Should we not ask him for an undertak- 
ing to desist from any blockade of the 
Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba? 
And, in the interests of all nations, should 
we not insist on guaranties for free pas- 
sage for all shipping at Aqaba before the 
area is prematurely abandoned by the Is- 


raeli forces? Would it be feasible to pro- . 


vide for a permanent U. N. force at this 
critical point—critical not only for the sur- 
vival of Israel, but also for the economies 
and defenses of the free world? 

The economic dislocations in Europe and 
even in our country which have resulted 
from the closing of the Suez Canal have 
dramatically demonstrated the importance 
of the Suez, not only to the economic sta- 
bility of the free world, but also to the 
maintenance of free world defense. It is a 
futile enterprise to erect defenses against 
external Soviet aggression if we ignore the 
danger that a Communist-armed or Com- 
munist-inspired power is in a position, at 
any time it wishes, to close this major wa- 
terway. 

For these reasons, we believe it important 
to search and establish routes which will 
serve as alternates to the Suez Canal. One 
of these is the Aqaba-Mediterranean route 
across southern Israel which, in. our judg- 
ment, should be developed and secured from 
the threat of Egyptian or Communist con- 
trol. 

Accordingly, we have been disturbed by 
reports that the United Nations is bringing 
pressure to bear on Israeli forces to with- 
draw from positions which they took from 
the Egyptians during the recent fighting 
in the Sinal Peninsula and from which the 
Egyptians were able to shell and block ships 
going through the Straits of Tiran. We un- 
derstand that Israel has no desire to annex 
this area or to remain there permanently, 
but that it wants guaranties that if it does 
withdraw, the Egyptians will not be per- 
mitted to return to the area and reestab- 
lish their blockade. We can understand the 
reasons for the concern of the Israel Gov- 
ernment in view of the fact that the United 
Nations failed to carry out’ the September 
1, 1955, resolution ordering Egypt to desist 
from its blockades of Suez and Aqaba in 
the past. 

We write to ask for some assurance that 
we are not returning to the conditions which 
obtained on October 29 and which precipi- 
tated the hostilities. Many of us fear that 
Colonel Nasser of Egypt is dictating the 
terms and conditions of the implementa- 
tion of the November 2 resolution and that 
the U. N. force is merely clearing the way 
for the return of Egyptian forces wherever 
he wants them to be. 

, Many of the problems which now confront 
us in the Middle East today would not have 
arisen if we had secured an obsolute com- 
mitment from Egypt back in 1954, when the 
British agreed to withdraw, that the Suez 
would be open to the shipping of all nations 
without discrimination. In the light of 
that experience, we believe that it would be 
most desirable to insist that Nasser now be 
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to make a contribution to the solu- 
tion of these problems in the future. 
Respectfully yours, 

Hucu J. Apponizio, New Jersey; VICTOR 
L. AnFruso, New York; Tuomas L. ASH- 
Ley, Ohio; Wayne N. ASPINALL, Colo- 
rado; JOHN A. BLATNIK, Minnesota; 
Epwarp P.. BOLAND, Massachusetts; 
RICHARD BOLLING, Missouri; CHARLES 
A. BOYLE, Illinois; CHARLES A. BUCK- 
LEY, New York; Rosert C, Byr, West 
Virginia; CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri; 
EMANUEL CELLER, New York; Eart 
Cuuporr, Pennsylvania; Frank M. 
CLARK, Pennsylvania; James J. DE- 
LANEY, New York; JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
New Mexico; Wrivrizrip K, DENTON, 
Indiana; CHARLES C., Dices, Jr., Mich- 
igan; JoHN D. DINGELL, Michigan; 
ISIDORE DOLLINGER, New York; HAROLD 
D. DONoHueE, Massachusetts; HERMAN 
P. EBERHARTER, Pennsylvania; CLAIR 
ENGLE, California; GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Maryland; LEONARD FARBSTEIN, New 
York; Danret FLoop, Pennsylvania; 
Joun E, Focarty, Rhode Island; AIME 
J. Foranp, Rhode Island; Samuen N. 
FRIEDEL, Maryland; KATHRYN E. 
GRANAHAN, Pennsylvania; Epa 
GREEN, Oregon; MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Michigan; Warne L, Hays, Ohio; CHET 
HoLmwLÐ, California; HERBERT ZE- 
LENKO, New York, ApamM CLAYTON 
PowELL, New York; KENNETH J. 
Gray, Illinois; LESTER HOLTZMAN, New 
York; Franx M. KARSTEN, Missouri; 
Eona F. KELLY, New York; AUGUSTINE 
B. KELLEY, Pennsylvania; EUGENE J. 
Keocu, New York; Cecm, R. KING, 
California; THomas J. Lane, Massa- 
chusetts; TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Massachusetts; THADDEUS M. MACH- 
RowIcz, Michigan; PETER F. MACK, Jr., 
Illinois; Ray J. Mappen, Indiana; 
GEORGE P. MLLER, California; JOHN 
E. Moss, California; ABRAHAM J. 
MuLTER, New York; Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
New York; Barratr O'Hara, Illinois; 
Pamir J. PHILBIN, Massachusetts; 
MELVIN Price, Illinois; Louis C. 
Ranaut, Michigan; Henry S. REUSS, 
Wisconsin; GEORGE M. RHODES, Penn- 
sylvania; Perger W. Ropino, New 
Jersey; JoHN J. Rooney, New York; 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, California; ALFRED 
E. SANTANGELO, New York; JouHn F. 
SHELLEY, California; ALFRED D. Sre- 
MINSKI, New Jersey; B. F. S1sx, Cali- 
fornia; LEONORE K. SuLrLIvanNn, Mis- 
souri; Lupwic TELLER, New York; 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., New Jersey; 
Srewart L. UpaLL, Arizona; CHARLES 
A. VaNIK, Ohio; Roy W. Wier, Minne- 
sota; SIDNEY R. Yares, Illinois; ELMER 
J. Horano; Pennsylvania; GEORGE 
McGovern, South Dakota. 


JANUARY 25, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On January 23, 
a letter relative to the situation in the Mid- 
die East was addressed to you over the sig- 
natures of 70 Members of Congress. 

In order to relieve you of undue burden, 
the signatories have asked that I advise you 
that your response to this letter may be 
addressed to me, and I, in turn, shall advise 
the other signatories. 
> Respectfully yours, 

CELLER, 
Chairman, 


Precision Manufacturing and Operation of 
Elgin National Watch Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Lewis E. Massie, of the General Dy- 
nmamincs Corp., on precision manufac- 
turing, and more particularly the opera- 
tion of the Elgin National Watch Co. of 
Elgin, IL, in this field. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF Lewis E., MAssriz 


My name is Lewis E. Massie. I am senior 
engineer and approvals examiner,. 
electrical, for General Dynamics Corp., Con- 
Vair division. I am here as an Official rep- 
Tesentative of my company, for reasons 
Which I shall explain. In my present capac- 
ity with my company, it is my job to approve 
Customer-furnished electrical products for 
use in airplanes manufactured by Convair— 
San Diego. As a part of this responsibility, 
it is my job to approve every specification 
‘for these products, to go through plants 
Which we are considering as sources, to 
Tecommend the best sources in accordance 
With their capabilities, and to approve the 
Qualification of the product obtained from 
that source. 

I have been engaged in the engineering 
business since 1935. From 1935 to 1944, L 
Was an engineer successively for Convair, 
Boeing, Douglas, Hughes Aircraft, and Lear, 
Inc, From 1944 until 1951 I conducted my 
own business in the design and manufac- 
ture of electromechanical components. 
From 1951 until I returned to Convair in 
early 1956 I was project engineer and as- 
Sistant to the director of engineering at 
Billjack Scientific Co. 

In these various capacities I have been in- 
timately associated with a great many Amer- 
ican manufacturers of various components 
and have inspected their facilities. I have 
Visited many plants of all types including 
those involved in precision manufacturing. 
Im fact, I have visited practically all the com- 
Panties in the United States that produce in 
the fields of interest to the aircraft industry. 


Convair, as a United States Government 
Prime contractor, is interested in locating and 
developing every potential source of assist- 
ance in solving some of the fundamental 
Problems which face every airframe manu- 
facturer, Basically, these are needs for re- 
Cuctions in weight and size and increases in 
Precision and reliability, while maintaining 
or improving compatibility with environ- 
mental conditions such as shock, vibration, 
altitude, temperature, etc. In short, Con- 
Vair, like every other airframe manufacturer, 
has an urgent need for miniaturization. 

I would like to be very specific about what 
We mean when we say miniaturization. The 
increased requirement for complete auto- 
mation under flight conditions for aircraft 
and missiles has increased the amount of 
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avionic equipment to the extent that ulti- 
mate performance is severely handicapped by 
space and weight requirements. Miniaturi- 
zation we know will reduce weight and size, 
increase resistance to vibration and shock, 
maintain or reduce temperature problems, 
and possibly increase reliability. 

There are three possible approaches to 
miniaturization: (1) repackaging of avail- 
able components into higher density en- 
closures, which saves very little weight and 
increases service problems and heat prob- 
lems; (2) shrinking of present designs, 
which is basically making smaller parts for an 
existing design. This is usually limited to 
decreasing size by eliminating design factors 
and increasing the use of very close toler- 
ances. For our suppliers, in general, this is 
unsatisfactory because quality control prob- 
Jems, already very great, are merely increased, 
and in consequence reliability suffers; (3) 
complete new design incorporating new tech- 
niques and new materials which result in 
a smaller product which at the same time is 
simpler, equally or more reliable, and pre- 
serves the resistance to environmental con- 
ditions. This is true miniaturization. One 
of the reasons Convair believed it important 
to appear here today was to emphasize the 
need for this, the ultimate type of miniaturi- 
zation. We are concerned about this need 
as a matter of principle and not because we 
have a special interest in any one of the 
jeweled watch companies. 

The ability of most manufacturers to effect 
this degree of miniaturization is quite lim- 
ited. Their engineers and designers do not 
have the necessary know-how. Their ma- 
chinery and tooling is not adequate and they 
do not have the ability to construct the 
special machinery called for by new and 
smaller designs. They are unable to finance 
the additional learning curve, which, sim- 
ply stated, is the time required to train per- 
sonnel and develop facilities for the pro- 
duction of new and smaller designs. Under 
these circumstances, they are reluctant even 
to consider specifications requiring redesign 
for miniaturization. Many of them are hav- 
ing difficulty in maintaining the quality of 
the components designed for their present 
manufacturing facilities and techniques. 

Aircraft engineers are concerned primar- 
ily with systems—obtaining a desired result 
from a complex of components. We do not 
have in our company or in our industry the 
manpower necessary to establish aircraft en- 
gineering design specialists for every type of 
component. Our aircraft engineers must 
prepare procurement specifications and or- 
der from component manufacturers to these 
specifications, or we must initiate develop- 
ment contracts with subcontractors. Thus, 
aircraft engineers are completely dependent 
upon other industries for development and 
manufacture of miniaturized components. 
Our problem in procurement from these 
sources is that our lead times are extremely 
critical, and we do not have time to go to 
manufacturers who do not have the neces- 
sary experience and to assist them in deyel- 
oping adequate techniques. We must have 
manufacturers who already possess the 
know-how required to reduce our lead times 
or hold them to an absolute minimum. 

We are constantly haunted by this problem 
of inadequate sources for new miniature 
designs. It is one of the major restrictions 
upon the aircraft industry. It is for this rea- 
son that our company was astounded to 
learn that the United States Government 
might even consider permitting the loss or 
reduction of the facilities of the American 


watch industry, which are the most advanced 
outpost of preciston miniature products. 

It might be interesting to note, at this 
point, that, during the search for new sources 
for a miniaturized program timer on a 
current missile contract, our engineers were 
amazed and pleased at the advance design 
qualities of a miniaturized unit proposed by 
an American watch manufacturer.. The de- 
sign concepts and manufacturing techniques 
in this unit were several magnitudes above 
those proposed by other component manu- 
facturers. 

I personally first visited the facilities of one 
of the American watch manufacturers after 
I had seen the Neomite relay. It is the small- 
est relay of which we have any knowledge, 
I analyzed it and found that despite its size 
it met the manufacturer's advertised specifi- 
cations completely. I then wanted to know 
whether this was a watchmaker’s handmade 
sample or whether it could be reliably manu- 
factured on a mass production basis, I vis- 
ited the plant of the Elgin National Watch 
Co., at Elgin, IIL, along with a senior group 
engineer for one of our current jet fighters. 
As I said before, I have visited hundreds of 
plants, but in my experience this facility was 
unique. I had seen other manufacturers in 
the precision field buy Swiss high-speed pre- 
cision machinery only to find that they did 
not possess the know-how to use it. At 
Elgin we found a complete facility which 
operated not only these machines but fur- 
ther advanced machines of their own de- 
sign and manufacture, on a mass basis on 
extremely small parts to very close toler- 
ances. Furthermore, we noted that their 
quality control was maintained at a sur- 
prisingly high level. They had the ability 
to develop and produce their own machines 
and tooling. (I pause here to mention, that, 
in my judgment, in the event of a real emer- 
gency the toolmaking facilities of the watch . 
industry might well be needed in their en- 
tirety to teach other people how to build 
the machinery which we would so badly 
need.) We were both impressed with their 
research experience in semiconductors and 
miniature batteries. Their ability to respond 
to their own needs was further demonstrated 
by the development of specialized lubricants, 
In their field they could talk with complete 
confidence and were unlike many other com- 
panies who promise anything and can't de- 
liver, or who immediately reject such toler- 
ances as impracticable. With respect to the 
studies we requested. Elgin’s engineers of- 
fered to and did furnish us with reports 
which demonstrated what they knew by sug- 
gesting to us several approaches that were 
enthusiastically received by our own engi- 
neers. We have now developed a Haison be- 
tween our company and Elgin. 

At this point, I would like to emphasize as 
strongly as possible that electrical minia- 
turization is strictly a mechanical problem. 
It is the mechanical abilities of the watch 
companies in the miniature field which we 
regard as so important. We recognize that 
they are not the leaders in the field of elec- 
tronics, but the mechanical faculties which 
they possess—and by faculties I refer to both 
know-how and manual dexterity—are essen- 
tial to true miniaturization in the electronics 
field just as it is in the mechanical field, 

The watchmaking skills cannot, in my 
Judgment, be maintained and implemented 
in their needed integrity by diversification 
into other products. Their verasility and ap- 
plication in many different directions de=- 
pends upon their basic day-to-day applica- 
tion in watch manufacture. Furthermore, 
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we believe that competition among the watch 
companies on watch manufacture will main- 
tain their efficiency. We in the aircraft in- 
dustry will most certainly increase our use 
of these skills, but that will be only a tem- 
porary advantage unless the fundamental 
production in which the skills were learned 
and upon which they depend is preserved. I 
view the watch industry as a spring of talent 
which should be drawn upon but not dried 
up by diversion of all its activities into other 
special endeavors. 

I would like to emphasize also that in 
stating that the faculties of the American 
watch industry are unique I am speaking 
from 20 years of practical experience in the 
design, development, and manufacture of 
electromechanical components, I was my- 
self engaged directly for 5 years in the pro- 
duction of small, high precision aerial cam-~- 
eras which involved some close precision shop 
tolerances. And without mentioning names 
of any companies, I have had close connec- 
tion with many concerns in the precision 
field. When we take a problem in minaturi- 
zation to these companies, they either tell 
us why it can’t be done or say that we had 
better use some current technique and proc- 
ess. It is against this background that we 
have seen fit to appear to state that in our 
opinion any failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to preserve the watchmaking skills 
as a part of our national security would be 
dangerously shortsighted. We, as engineers, 
have not been able to understand how the 
matter can be seriously debated. 


Address by Marx Leva Before the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Law Section of 
the New York State Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have a 
copy of the address delivered by Hon. 
Marx Leva, of Washington, to the section 
on food, drug, and cosmetic law, of the 
New York State Bar Association, on 
January 23, 1957. 

Many of us know Mr. Leva, and know 
how outstanding he is in ability, in char- 
acter, and in leadership. We recall that 
he rose from yeoman in the United States 
Navy to become the Under Secretary of 
National Defense under the late Secre- 
tary James Forrestal. 

Mr, Leva’s address is most interesting, 
thought provoking, and timely; and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SECTION ON Foop, DRUG, AND Cosmetic Law 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE Bar ASSOCIATION— 
Sooo or Marx Leva, oF WASHINGTON, 

. ©. 


The first point I should like to establish 
is this: I am not a toxicologist. 

The second point I should like to establish 
-fs this: I am, or at least I like to think that 
Iam, a lawyer. 

t I should like to address myself today to 
‘the role of the lawyer in the field of food, 
drug, and cosmetic law—with particular ref- 
erence to the role of the lawyer as it relates 
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to the need for new, equitable, and workable 
food additive legislation. 

It seems to me that some of the problems 
that have confronted us in this field in the 
past several years may be attributable to the 
fact that too many lawyers have been talk- 
ing like toxicologists—and too many toxi- 
cologists have been talking like lawyers. 

There is ample room, in this field of food 
additive legislation, for the best contribu- 
tions that both the scientists and the lawyers 
have to offer. Broadly stated, I believe that 
the basic role of the scientists is in the iden- 
tification of the areas where, from a scientific 
and technical standpoint, new legislation is 
required—and the basic role of the lawyers 
is the working out of the legal means for 
dealing with these areas. 

I believe that the scientists have already 
successfully discharged their major role in 
this particular matter—namely, they have 
succeeded in identifying the areas where new 
legislation is needed. Indeed, for several 
years now, there has been no real contro- 
versy among the scientists as to the need for 
new legislation, and the problems with which 
such legislation should deal. In a word, the 
scientists have largely discharged their re- 
sponsibility in this situation, and it is the 
lawyers who should be called to account for 
their failure to follow through. 

I think that the scientists, both the scient- 
ists in Government and the scientists in in- 
dustry, are in general agreement, for ex- 
ample, that the poisonous per se concept is 
not a realistic concept, and should be re- 
placed by a concept of the effect of an in- 
gredient in the quantity and in the manner 
of its use or intended use. When general 
agreement among the scientists was reached 
on this point, I think that a long step for- 
ward was taken, but it remains for the 
lawyers and the lawmakers to translate this 
forward step of the scientists into a law on 
the statute books. . 

During the long period this subject has 
been under consideration, the scientists have 
reached substantial agreement on a number 
of related issues, including the very real 
need for the Government to have advance 
information about (and advance authority 
to deal with) any new additive that is pro- 
posed for incorporation into the food sup- 
ply of the Nation. Here again, the scientists 
have performed their role, but the lawyers 
have not yet followed through. 

As I view the matter, therfore, the portions 
of the food additive problem that have not 
yet been dealt with constitute legal problems 
for which we, as Government and industry 
members of the food and drug bar, must bear 
the responsibility. 

It is this area—the responsibility of the 
lawyers for working out the legal means for 
dealing with the problems which the scien- 
tists have identified—that I wish to discuss 
today. 

In working out these legal means, the 
lawyers have two separate legal areas to con- 
sider: (1) the drafting of legislation that 
stands a reasonable chance of being enacted 
by the Congress; and (2) the inclusion in 
such legislation of administrative and judi- 
cial provisions which will provide an equi- 
table and workable legal framework from the 
standpoint of practical application. 

I should like to discuss these two legal 
areas separately, if I may. 

In discussing the first of these two legal 
freas—the need to draft legislation that 
stands a reasonable chance of being enacted 


\ by the Congress—I should like to draw on 


some of the lessons I had to learn the hard 


‘ way a number of years back when I was in 


charge of the legislative program of the 
Department of Defense. 

I served as General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense from 1947 to 1949, and I 
served as Assistant Sec: of Defense for 
Legal and Legislative Affairs from 1949 to 
1951. While this background may not quali- 
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fy me to speak on the subject of the food and 
drug laws as such, I think it does qualify 
me—to some degree, at least—to speak on the 
general subject of the drafting and enact- 
ment of legislation. And I submit that the 
problems that we as lawyers have to deal 
with, in drafting food additive legislation, are 
substantially the same as the problems that 
we as lawyers have to deal with in drafting 
legislation in other fields—whether the other 
fields be tax legislation, antitrust legislation, 
defense legislation, or whatnot. 

And in drafting any such legislation, I 
think that we should always bear in mind 
the factor that is, from a chronological stand- 
point, the first of the two considerations that 
I mentioned earlier—namely, that the legis- 
lation must be so drafted as to stand a rea- 
sonable chance of being enacted. 

Of course, we can always try to draw up an 
ideal statute—and I wouldn't for a moment 
dispute the fact that drafting an ideal stat- 
ute is, under some circumstances, a worth- 
while undertaking. The preparation of an 
ideal statute is a very worthwhile under- 
taking, for example, for a law school course 
in legislation. But when it comes down to 
the hard practicality of drafting a statute 
that will not only deal fairly and equitably 
with the substantive and procedural prob- 
lems that need to be solved, but will also 
succeed in enlisting the voting support of 
a majority of the Members of the House and 
the Senate—I submit that we have quite a 
different proposition on our hands. 

I have felt for some time that in this food 
additive field too much time has been spent 
in drafting and debating ideal statutes and 
too little time has been spent in pre 
an enactable statute. And I have also felt 
that the continuing search for an ideal stat- 
ute was a major factor in creating the im- 
passe that persisted throughout the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Let me state the same thought a little dif- 
ferently: In drafting proposed legislation we 
should never forget that there are 435 Con- 
gressmen and 96 Senators, each of whom may 
vote on the proposed legislation. And from 
8 political standpoint each of the 435 Con- 
gressmen and each of the 96 Senators is 
much more likely to approve legislation that 
represents as broad as possible an agreement 
_among the interested persons and groups. 
Moreover, each of these Members of Congress 
is acutely aware that politics is the art of 
the possible—and we as lawyers should be 
acutely aware of the same thing. 

Now, translated into the practical terms of 
food additive legislation, what does all of this 
add up to? I have long felt that what it 
should add up to is this: The need for an 
informal meeting of the various interested 
persons and groups from both Government 
and industry to work out proposed legisla- 
tion that will meet the tests to which I have 
referred—both the first test of enactability, 
which is what I have been primarily discuss- 
ing up to this point, and the second test, 
which I have already mentioned briefly and 
which I shall discuss further in a moment, 
of equitability and workability at the admin- 
istrative and judicial levels. 

I believe that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, as the Government agency charged 
with responsibility in this field, should call 
such a meeting. It is not too late, even now, 
for such a meeting to be held. Industry, I 
feel sure, would welcome the calling of such 
a meeting. I believe it would be desirable 
for the number of persons attending such a 
meeting to be held to the absolute minimum 
compatible with adequate expression of the 
viewpoints of the major interested groups. 
Basically, I think that the persons attending 
such a meeting should include a representa- 
tive or representatives of the Food and Drug 
Administration, a representative or repre- 
sentatives of the food industry, and a repre- 
sentative or representatives of the producers 
of food additives. 
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I would hope that the meeting to which I 
have just referred would address itself to 
both of the legal areas that I mentioned at 
the outset of my remarks—namely, the area 
of enactability, which I have just discussed, 
and the area of equitability and workability, 
Which I shall now discuss briefly. 

In the area of equitability and workability, 
eigen considerations such as the follow- 

1. Does the proposed legislation deal with 
the existing problem, as that problem has 
been identified by the scientists who are 
competent to deal with the subject; that is, 
does the proposed legislation protect the 
public health? 

2. Does the proposed legislation contain 
Provisions which are equitable and workable 
at the administrative level? 

3. Does the proposed legislation provide 
the interested parties—both the Government 
and industry—with a realistic method of 
Obtaining a judicial decision in contested 
cases? 

While I am not appearing here today as the 
Spokesman of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, I assume that the fact that I 
am the general counsel of that association 
Was a major factor in my being invited to 
Speak at this meeting. This being so, let me 
recapitulate, very briefly, the basic principles 
which the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion feels should be incorporated in the 
Proposed legislation. The substance of these 
basic principles may be stated as follows: 

1. That every new additive proposed for 
Use in food must be tested by the manufac- 
turer before being publicly used. 

2. That the manufacturer's test data and 
other relevant information must be sub- 
Mitted to the Food and Drug Administration 
before the additive can be used. 

3. That the manufacturer must bear full 
Tesponsibility for his own compliance with 
the law, but in the final analysis no man 
should be his own referee where there is any 
Controversy as to safety and the adequacy of 
testing for safety. 

4. That the matter of safety should be de- 
Cided in keeping with the basic concepts of 
the modern science of toxicology, and not on 
a categorical rule-of-thumb basis, and that 
it should depend on a realistic appraisal of 
relative factors which apply in use. 

5. That the Food and Drug Administration 
should be provided with an adequate method 
Of preventing the sale in advance of use of 
Additives which have not been adequately 
tested for safety or which have been shown 

testing to be unsafe. 

I should like to add this one additional 
or corollary thought: The proposed legisla- 
tion should delineate as clearly as possible 

those matters that constitute the 
Power role of the scientist and those matters 
that constitute the proper role of the lawyer. 

As I view the situation, the safety or lack 
Of safety of a given additive, under the con- 
ditions of its use or intended use, is neces- 
sarily a matter on which the scientists are 
highly qualified to express scientific opinions. 

the great preponderance of cases, these 
Scientific opinions will undoubtedly provide 
the basis whereby the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will be enabled to deal with finality 
With the problems that will arise in its case- 
by-case administration of the proposed leg- 
islation. But in the last analysis, when 
there is a conflict in the opinions of the 
Scientists, the solution is to withhold the 
additive from the food supply until the con- 
troversy can be submitted to an appropriate 
forum for an impartial decision. It is up to 
the lawyers to assure that this forum is one 
= will provide a fair and objective deci- 

I have intentionally confined most of my 
Temarks on this subject to generalities, for 
I know that the highly competent members 
Of the food and drug bar who will speak 
after me will deal in detail with many of 
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the facets of the various bills that have 
been proposed in this field. Moreover, I 
look forward to the opportunity of discuss- 
ing these details also, during the floor dis- 
cussion that is to follow the presentation 
of these several papers today. 

I greatly appreciate the honor and privi- 
lege of having been asked to participate in 
this discussion. 


Wreath-Laying Ceremony of the Illinois 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 


mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD remarks of 
James S. Kemper at the wreath-laying 
ceremony of the Illinois Alexander Ham- 
ilton Bieentennial Commission on Jan- 
uary 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or REMARKS BY JAMES S, KEMPER, CHAIR- 
MAN, ILLINOIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION, aT WREATH-LAYING 
CEREMONY, JANUARY 11, 1957 


Just a few weeks ago I stood on board a ship 
passing through the West Indies and thought 
long and deeply of a great American born 
there 200 years ago—Alexander Hamilton. I 
tried to think what his counsel now would 
be to the Republic he loved and we love—a 
Nation grown great and forever and ever in 
his debt for protection and direction in its 
infancy. 

At what now is considered a young age 
Alexander Hamilton was one of the archi- 
tects of our Nation's republican form of 
government. He fought in the field for lib- 
erty. He argued for a government by the 
people with a constitution that defined the 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers of 
the Federal Government. At the same time 
he favored reserving to the States all powers 
not specifically granted to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Fortunately for us Hamilton was strong in 
his beliefs. His foresight and organiza- 
tional genius made him one of the principal 
exponents of our magnificent system of 
checks and balances that was designed to 
prevent one division of our Government from 
encroaching upon another. 

to President Eisenhower last 
Saturday and again yesterday I could not but 
speculate on what Hamilton’s reaction 
would have been to some of the proposals; 
that is, the Middle East project and the 
world trade organization. 

Hamilton was a prolific and lucid writer 
and correspondent and advice given to our 
country in its infancy has been preserved 
and well can be repeated now. 

On national debt he counseled that “no 
debt should be incurred without providing 
simultaneously for its payment.” Hamilton 
believed that “Congress should have com- 
plete sovereignty in all that relates to war, 
peace, trade, finance, and to the management 
of foreign affairs.” 

In helping to design our Government he 
advised “a representative democracy, where 
the right of election is well secured and regu- 
lated, and the exercise of the legislative, 
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executive, and judiciary authorities is vested 
in select , chosen really and not 
nominally by the people, will, in my opinion, 
be most likely to be happy, regular, and 
durable.” 

When Hamilton was appointed our first 
Secretary of the Treasury he inaugurated the 
policy of a system of moderate protective 
duties associated with the deliberate policy 
of promoting national interest. And may I 
add in passing that in my opinion Congress 
would do well to examine most carefully 
current proposals to open wide our doors to 
the importation of foreign goods without ref- 
erence to the effect on our economy. 

The soundness of his thinking is evidenced 
by the fact that his advice is just as pertinent 
today as it was 170 years ago. Even as he 
indicated, apathy and disinterest might 
threaten our national sovereignty. Hamilton 
warned against foreign entanglements. I 
doubt that he envisioned the possibility that 
the people of this Republic ever would con- 
sent to the imposition of authority by in- 
ternational bodies over matters that defi- 
nitely should be reserved for our own decision 
and supervision. 

Be all that as it may, the great man we 
honor now, if he were here today would re- 
joice with us in the blessing of opportunity 
now for all to achieve knowledge and sub- 
stance under the flag of the United States 
of America. 

Alexander Hamilton, sir, we reverently 
thank God for your birth and your life. 

And we lay this wreath, sir, at your feet 
in token of lasting gratitude. 


Sermon by Bishop Dwyer at the Red Mass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, January 27, it was our privilege to 
attend what has long been designated 
as the red Mass, at which the sermon 
was delivered by Bishop Dwyer, of the 
Nevada diocese. 


Mr. President, it would be well if more 
of our business, professional, and re- 
ligious leaders would consider the basic 
principles upon which our Nation was 
founded, and make their reaction and 
conclusions available to the public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Bishop Dwyer’s very pro- 
found sermon printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to de printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“For I tell you, that unless your justice 
abound more than that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matthew 5: 20. 

Aecording to a venerable tradition Justice 
is represented as the noble figure of a woman, 
her eyes blindfolded, bearing scales in her 
hands for the exact weighing of the rights 
and wrongs of men, The obvious intent is 
to emphasize the absolute impartiality of the 
law as the interpreter of justice. Yet it 
might be justly criticized on the ground that 
it presents a static image in place of the 
actual dynamism of the virtue. I beg your 
indulgence in presenting Justice with the 
blindfold removed. 
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The classic definition of justice is the 
rendering to everyone what is his due. It 
might be remarked, incidentally, that it is 
often forgotten that everyone, in this case, 
includes God. This forgetfulness, indeed, 
seems to be endemic to our human condi- 
tion; we need to be reminded constantly 
that the rights of God are prior and superior 
to all human rights, and that the main busi- 
ness of the creature is to render to his 
Creator what is due Him, the reasonable serv- 
ice of his mind and the obedience of his will. 

Now the trouble with this definition is not 
that it is inaccurate but that it has ac- 
quired for us a kind of classical repose. The 
verb “to render” is undeniably in the active 
voice, but it is equally undeniable that we 
tend to read it as passive. We are inclined, 
in other words, to regard justice as supine 
rather than as imposing upon us a positive 
obligation for its fulfillment. The scribes 
and Pharisees of the gospel were excellent 
lawyers; they were concerned with the defini- 
tion of justice and even with certain select 
phases of its rendering; yet our Divine Lord 
was so far from being satisfied with their 
kind of justice as to warn them of their ex- 
clusion from His kingdom. Their justice was 
simply not enough. 

Justice is radically intolerant of injustice. 
It is so exactly the same way as light is in- 
tolerant of darkness or truth of falsehood. 
It cannot be content with what we have come 
to know as “coexistence.” The existence of 
injustice offers a perpetual challenge to it. 
It is not merely a matter of justice noting 
that its opposite exists, or that injustice 
afflicts certain persons or certain peoples. 
Of its very nature justice demands the elimi- 
nation of injustice. If, in this imperfect 
world of ours, this is an ideal which is al- 
ways eluding our grasp, this does not quiet 
the demand or lessen its imperiousness. For 
the moment that justice ceases to insist 
upon its universality it loses its unique claim 
to be itself. 

To come closer to a true concept of the 
virtue, it is necessary to add that justice is 
militant. It is poised to carry its war into 
the enemy's camp, to seek out injustice and 
to destroy it. It is even willing to run cer- 
tain definite risks in order to banish it from 
the face of the earth. 

We live in a civilization which has been 
schooled to place a paramount value on the 
factor of security. There is nothing repre- 
hensible in this value, certainly, but it must 
be remembered that in its actuality it is 
wholly dependent upon the factor of justice. 
In private life, our life as citizens, this is 
fairly obvious. No man can be secure un- 
less he has the protection of justice both 
within his own life and from the commu- 
nity. But a major fallacy of our times is 
that we can achieve security on an interna- 
tional scale without achieving an equal ex- 
tension of justice. To the extent we have 
emphasized security while ignoring justice, 
we have built for ourselves a fool's paradise. 
Let us be honest. There is no such thing 
as perfect security obtainable here below, 
any more than there is hope of gaining a 
perfection of justice; but let us also be 
realistic, any possible degree of security that 
we may gain is the exact measure, no more, 
no less, of the justice we have established 
among men and nations. 

Security is rather widely conceived as be- 
ing incompatible with the slightest degree 
of risk. It is imagined as a barring of the 
windows and a bolting of the doors. How 
fantastically remote this is from reality, 
especially in this age of nuclear fission and 
atomic warfare, is apparent from the baldest 
statement of our illusion. As a matter of 
fact, security is never free from risks. It is 
an incessant giving of hostages to fortune, 
It is insured not only by that ceaseless vigil- 
ance which is the price of freedom, but by 
that dynamism of defense which calls for 
foresight and high imagination. To be gen- 
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uine, security is the very opposite of satis- 
faction with things as they are. It includes, 
eminently, a willingness to take those risks 
which are necessary for its preservation. 

It is precisely the same with justice. 
Granted that its risks must be reasonable, 
granted that they cannot be taken in de- 
finance of what we call commonsense, or the 
accumulated wisdom of our experience, still 
they cannot be neglected unless justice is 
to remain static in spite of its nature, which 
is actually to condemn it to wither and die. 
No human instrument for justice, no law, no 
court, no organization, can afford not to take 
the risks which are inherent in the business 
of life itself. Justice, in a word, must have 
the courage of its convictions. 

Two examples are quick to suggest them- 
selves. One hundred and eighty-one years 
ago a little group of colonies strung out along 
the Atlantic coast of North America, pur- 
suing justice and convinced of the rightness 
of their cause, took a grave risk. It was a 
reasonable risk, to be sure, yet it was no light 
matter for them to raise the standard of re- 
bellion against a mother country as powerful 
and as domineering as that which claimed 
their allegiance. It was a risk of justice 
which was crowned with victory. Had they 
been persuaded to hold fast to security and to 
compromise with injustice, how strangely 
different would have been all our American 
history. 

Only yesterday, in another part of the 
world, a nation long subjected to the outrage 
of flagrant and indecent tyranny rose up in 
the heroism of desperation. The tragedy 
that has overtaken the Hungarian people is 
an ache in our heart and a reproach to our 
conscience. The risk that they took for jus- 
tice’s sake may not have been in fact rea- 
sonable, though it is difficult to counsel sweet 
reasonableness to the desperate. The re- 
proach is addressed to a world which has 
not yet been able to consolidate the forces 
of justice in such a way as to justify the risk 
they dared to take. 

Yet, and for this we have reason to be 
grateful to God, ours is a world which in 
our time has moved perceptibly closer to a 
concept of universal security based on uni- 
versal justice. The agony of repeated con- 
flicts, the sheer folly of imperialism and sel- 
fish nationalism, the terror of nuclear war- 
fare, all these have combined with a Chris- 
tian idealism to bring into being at least 
the beginnings of a concert of the nations 
dedicated to justice. Whatever its weak- 
nesses, inherent or acquired, and however 
divided its present counsels, it still remains, 
as His Holiness Pope Pius XII has candidly 
indicated, the best hope we have for peace, 
the surest promise of justice for men and 
nations. 

Two great problems confront the organi- 
zation of the United Nations. The first, 
quite clearly, concerns the gradual elimina- 
tion from its structure and its operation of 
those faults which have thus far hampered 
it. It is easy enough to suggest drastic 
remedies which seem to promise immediate 
advantages; it is far more difficult and deli- 
cate to propose those which look beyond our 
present anxieties to that better hope which 
is the common dream of humanity. The 
second, intimately connected with the first, 
relates to its stewardship of justice. For un- 
less it sets at least as high a valuation upon 
justice as upon security; unless it is fully 
conscious of its responsibility to the world 
for the extension of justice to all men; unless 
it is alive to the militancy of justice and 
equal to the necessary risks involved, another 
hope will have gone glimmering down the 
corridors of history. 

These things are worthy of our deepest 
consideration and our best thought. Inas- 
much as our minds are limited and we are 
struggling to succeed where others before 
us have failed, we need above all the light 
of God's wisdom to guide us. Inasmuch as 
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justice {s a virtue both intellectual and 
moral, we need the strength of His mind and 
the courage of His will to understand it and 
to make it effective in human affairs. Inas- 
much as it implies certain risks, and risk im- 
plies the hazards of choice, we can only place 
ourselves at the disposition of a power 
greater than ourselves and avail us of that 
divine grace which is the eternal complement 
of our freedom, 

It is for these reasons this Mass is offered. 
Here at the altar, in the very presence of the 
Sun of Justice, Jesus Christ Himself, we 
plead the cause of justice for this weary 
world of ours. May His justice, fulfilled in 
own lives, be fulfilled also for all men and all 
nations. May the Holy Spirit, whose gracious 
name we invoke as the source of our in- 
spirations, our wisdom, and our strength, 
work the justice of God over the face of the 
whole earth. 


What Psychiatry Can and Cannot Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
` Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, no one in 
the country has given more thought or 
more devoted service to the problems of 
mental illness than has Mr, Mike Gor- 
man. Mr. Gorman is the executive di- 
rector of the National Mental Health 
Committee, and he is indeed an out- 
standing authority on mental illness. 

The New York Times magazine of Sun- 
day, January 13, 1957, carried a most in- 
teresting and challenging article by Mr. 
Gorman, on the subject What Psychia- 
try Can and Cannot Do. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT PSYCHIATRY Can AND Cannot Do 

(By Mike Gorman) 

Ophelia, troubled in mind and sorely beset 
by the ravages of daily living, was advised 
by Hamlet to hie herself off to a nunnery. 

In the contemporary world, the nunnery 
has been largely displaced as a haven for the 
troubled and the misguided by the psychia- 
trist’s couch. The “get thee to a psychia- 
trist” admonition has attained such a degree 
of universality that we now encounter it in 
the debates of the United Nations. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, India’s roving Ambassador, 
smarting under criticism of his country's at- 
titude toward Communist China by Senator 
WritiiaM F., KNowLanD, recently advised the 
ebullient Californian to “visit a doctor, a 
psychopath or somebody.” This was later 
altered in the General Assembly's official 
records to read “go to a psychiatrist.” 

In the 1920's, when the psychoanalytic 
Tage swept this country to the point wherg 
it disgusted Freud himself—I remember a 
New Yorker cartoon of that era which de- 
picted a seasickish matron declaiming, “I 
think it’s Freud,” to her transatlantic ship 
companion—everyone was urging everyone 
else to cleanse the soul by indulging in a 
full-blown psychoanalysis. But today the 
advice goes beyond the troubles of the in- 
dividual; the strife-torn world is advised to 
lay its weary head on a Viennese feather 
bed. Lieut. Gen. Sir John Bagot Glubb, the 
crusty British hero of nearly four decades 
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of Arabian adventure, seriously recommends 
that every government employ a staff of in- 
ternational psychiatrists to mend the ways 
Of the world. Dr. Ernest Jones, the British 
Peychoanalyst and compulsive panegyrist of 
the life and hard times of Freud, asks mourn- 
fully, “How many years will pass before no 
foreign secretary can be appointed without 
presenting a psychoanalytical report on 
his mental stability and freedom from com- 
Plexes?” 
Herein lies a great and booming paradox. 
e psychiatry is frenetically enjoined to 
Minister to the variegated burdens of the 
World and his wife, it is doing an admittedly 
inadequate job with its prime responsibil- 
ity—the hospitalized and nonhospitalized 
Mentally ill, In other words, there is an 
enormous gulf between what some people 
psychiatrists can do, and what they 
Actually can do. In this sense, the demands 
Upon psychiatry are totally unfair; they re- 
flect the insistent yearning of people for Big 
dy, the omnisciert, compassionate 
leader who will brush their troubles away. 
The enlightened leadership of American 
Psychiatry is deeply disturbed at this gulf 
Which separates an almost hysterical set of 
demands from the limited technical arma- 
Mmentarium of modern psychiatry. It is the 
fashion today to categorize almost every in- 
dividual and social malady as fundamentally 
& psychiatric problem. The juvenile delin- 
Quent, the criminal, the drug addict, the sex 
Offender, the child with a reading difficulty, 
e divorcee, the industrial absentee, the 
alcoholio—all these and many more now sup. 
Posedly fall within the purview of the over- 
burdened psychiatrist. He is supposed to be 
teacher, preacher, warden, substitute father, 
Mother-surrogate, consultant to the adver- 
tising world on motivation and physician 
to all the emotional ills of the body politic. 
“Indeed, I sometimes wonder if there isn't 
an element of self-glorification in our im- 
Pluse to be expert in all matters of human 
vior,” Dr. Daniel Blain, medical director 
Of the American Psychiatric Association, 
Warned his colleagues recently. * * * Is it 
not enough that we have barely begun to 
do a decent job for the three-quarters of a 
m people known to be sick in our 
Mental hospitals? Must we, in this time of 
le, stop and grow anxious about the 
Nail biters, the child who flunks arithmetic, 
the cigarette smokers, the social drinkers, 
Promiscuous, and all the so-called psy- 
chopathoigies of everyday life?” 
This paradox is further exacerbated by the 
Public's attitude toward psychiatry and 
ard mental illness generally. That the 
Public has little understanding of either the 
© nature of many mental illnesses, or the 
Psychiatric procedures used to alleviate them, 
418 tellingly documented in an exhaustive 
Survey conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center. 
Asked what they conceived mental iliness 
2 be, more than half of the 3,500 people 
terviewed in the sampling equated it with 
chosis, the most severe form of mental 
illness, in which disorganization of the per- 
Sonality is extensive. The mentally ill were 
crazy, out of their minds, and their behavior 
Was characterized by violence, incomprehen- 
Bible talk and severe delusions, ran the an- 
Swers. The interviewees felt that psychiatric 
tment could do little for these dangerous 
People and that, even where there was a 
g reco , there was strong likelihood 
Of a reinpse later. 
Any emotional disorder short of a psycho- 
Was described as “not really mental ilH- 
r= " For example, the people interviewed 
ere asked to apply their conception of 
pental illness to six hypothetical cases suf- 
“ihc, from paranoid schizophrenia, anxiety 
eurosis, alcoholism, withdrawn schizophre- 
= compulsive phobic personality, and a 
tine childhood behavior disorder character- 
by compulsive stealing. The majority 
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of those interviewed agreed that only the 
most extreme case, the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, exhibited true mental illness. 

How about the millions of Americans who 
are disabled, in varying degrees, by neuroses? 
These people, for whom uncontrolled anxiety 
is the major problem, comprise the bulk of 
the patient load of private psychiatry. They 
are “not really mentally ill,” according to the 
majority of people interviewed by the N. O. 
R. C. The main trouble with all of them is 
that they lack willpower to shake off the 
blues and snap back into good health. 
Maybe they just have had a nervous break- 
down and, as one interviewee put It, “ner- 
yous breakdown is not a mental illness be- 
—— when you get well you are no longer 

ck.” 

These erroneous notions, unappreciative of 
the degree of incapacitation in the neuroses 
and unduly pessimistic as to the prognosis 
in the psychoses, spill over into the public’s 
attitude toward the psychiatrist. Since the 
public regards the psychotic’s therapeutic 
potential as practicaly nihil, the psychiatrist 
is left with the neurotic. But the neurotic 
can really cure himself, argues Mr. Average 
Citizen; if he runs into difficulty, he can turn 
to a minister, a friend, the family physician, 
a newspaper advice column or Norman Vin- 
cent Peale on television. 

Where does this attitude leave the psy- 
chiatrist? It ends up, according to “Psychi- 
atry, the Press, and the Public,” a publica- 
tion summing up three days of mutual 
breast-beating by psychiatrists and journal- 
ists at Swampscott, Mass., a year ago, by “not 
giving psychiatrists the status of specialists.” 

“The public's attitude appears to be merely 
that psychiatry exists and somehow consists 
of talk,” the publication lugubriously con- 
cludes. “The prevailing view is that every- 
one understands people and would 
in the same way in dealing with them. * * * 
And so it appears that psychiatry is thought 
of as having little claim to expert knowledge, 
and therefore little claim to public support.” 

Is psychiatry just talk, talk, talk and is 
psychoanalysis a dubious therapy which 
ends only, as the eminent Dr. Harry Stack 
Sullivan once pointed out, in the mutual 
and merciful exhaustion of both the anal- 
ysand (a pretentious and abominable term) 
and the owner of the couch? Or is psychia- 
try the resplendent answer to the age of 
anxiety, the handmaiden which will one 
day bring Senator Knowrann and Mr. 
Menon together over a bowl of steaming 
curry? 

In drawing up a balance sheet of credits 
and debits, let us start with those critics 
who hold out the hope that, once psychiatry 
has put its jumbled house in order and be- 
come a scientific discipline, it will have 
solved most of its public-relations problems. 

The major indictment of psychiatry, and 
one enunciated with increasing frequency 
by psychiatrists themselves, is that it has 
neglected the unepectacular, grubbing 
spadework necessary to the accumulation of 
a body of scientific knowledge. For the 
most part psychiatrists don’t examine 
minutiae; they spin metaphysical theories 
of behavior. They don’t don the white 
coat and creep humbly into the laboratory; 
they don cutaways and orate at Town Hall 
on the phallic significance of Junior's 
thumb-sucking. 

Dr. Alan Gregg, trained in psychiatry and 
credited with channeling a great deal of 
Rockefeller money into that speciality, 
mounted the rostrum at the centenary 
meeting of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation and spanked his beneficiaries roundly 
because they “usually resent or spurn re- 
quests for proof or experimental verification 
of their postulates.” He suggested that a 
valuable addition to the ranks of psychia- 
try would be “some recruits whose training 
and formation of mind in the more exact 
sciences would operate in the direction of 
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insisting on more precision, a search for 
measurable phenomena.” 

Increasingly in psychiatric literature one 
comes across articles by prominent psychi- 
atrists deploring the lack of emphasis on 
anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, neurol- 
ogy, etc. in their training days. And, sur- 
prisingly, a number of leading analysts are 
calling into question the entire psychoana- 
lytic training procedure. Dr, Karl Men- 
ninger, who has trained more psychiatrists 
than any other American and who is gen- 
erally considered in the Freudian camp, told 
a British medical audience recently that 
psychoanalysis “definitely impaired descrip- 
tive clinical observation.” Dr. Kenneth 
Appel, also a doughty spear carrier in the 
analytic phalanx, confessed that “much of 
our training is assertion, conviction and in- 
doctrination, rather than education” and 
called for “more objectivity in our studies 
and training; more historicity; more scien- 
tific methods and evaluation” in his presi- 
dential address to the American Psychiatric 
Association several years ago. 

It is generally admitted, even by some of 
its most articulate proponents, that the 
overemphasis on psychoanalysis in America 
has inhibited public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of psychiatry. In the public mind, 
psychoanalysis is frequently equated with 
the whole of psychiatry, as witness the seem- 
ingly endless, and frequently pointless, ava- 
lanch of ridiculing jokes and cartoons which 
have plagued psychiatry from the Jazz age 
on through the age of anxiety. 

Analysts have themselves to thank for 
much of this resentment. They have set up 
an almost impenetrable language barrier. 
Dr. Percival Bailey, the noted neurologist, 
traces most of the difficulty back to Freud, 
whose psychological writings he classifies as 
“not scientific treatises, but rather reverles— 
a sort of chirographic rumination.” He ac- 
cuses Freud of being the first of the prolif- 
erating tribe of “writing” psychoanalysts 
“who fill the journals with their meditations 
as a relief from listening to those of their 
patients.” 

As any science writer knows, you need a 
key to Greek mythology to cover the semi- 
annual ruminations of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association. Without a score 
card, how can you tell which complex is being 
liberated—Narcissus, Oedipus, Electra, or 
what have you? 

Many psychiatrists are not amused but 
rather bitter about the verbal horse operas 
in which the rampant id tries to bust out of 
the psychological corral, only to find itself 
doublecrossed by the ego in secret alliance 
with the superego. A decade ago, in protest 
against the Freudian jargon, a number of 
America’s most distinguished research scien- 
tists formed the Society of Biological Psychi- 
atry. One of their founding fathers, Dr. L. J. 
Meduna, the renowned discoverer of metrazol 
shock, described the philosophy of the new 
society very simply: “Our flag is a flag of 
revolution upon which I should like to write 
the rebellious, the defiant motto: ‘A tele- 
graph pole is a telegraph pole.’” 

The cultivation of a special language has 
been accompanied by the creation of psycho- 
analytic institutes where the psychiatric no- 
yitiates are instructed in the rites and mys- 
teries of the inner temple. These institutes, 
once ruled from Vienna, are now the self- 
appointed guardians of the psychoanalytical 
Grail. Doctrinal deviations are punished by 
expulsion; e. g., if you don’t believe every 
little boy harbors a secret desireto kill daddy, 
you don’t understand the Oedipus complex 
and you might as well become a general 
practitioner. 

The existence of these institutes is a con- 
stant thorn in the side of American medical 
education. As the dean of one of this coun- 
try's remarked 
recently: 

“In creating institutes divorced from the 
mainstream of American medical education, 
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psychoanalysts have forced us to the conclu- 
sion that they are relucant to have their 
hypotheses tested in the laboratories and 
other scientific facilities of our medical 
schools." 

The end result? Dr. Gregg says, “Psychi- 
atry is the most isolated of the specialties,” 
Few would deny that the other medical spe- 
cialties give psychiatry a hard time. Non- 
psychiatric practitioners cannot quite under- 
stand a medical discipline in which so little 
emphasis is given to verifiable phenomena 
and so much to tenuous theorizing. I re- 
member the time I urged a pediatrician 
friend to attend a meeting of a local psychi- 
atric society to gain some background in 
emotional problems, At midnight, his phone 
call jangled me out of bed. 

“It was the most awful nonsense I've ever 
heard.” he fumed. “The main speaker, a 
child psychiatrist, talked for an hour about 
how some of the expressions used in poker 
games—‘pot,’ for example—related either to 
faulty infantile tollet training or to other 
childhood experiences. Is this the kind of 
information I need in my practice?” 

According to a study made by a psychi- 
atrist and reported to the 1955 convention of 
the American Psychiatric Association, the 
average doctor resents the psychiatrist. He 
points out that many psychiatrists refuse to 
make emergency calls; if the patient is vio- 
lent or suicidal, then he falls within the 
province of the general practitioner. Fur- 
thermore, a great many psychiatrists refuse 
to extend professional courtesy to other doc- 
tors, that is, treat them for free. Finally, 
the psychiatrist doesn’t act like a doctor; he 
doesn't even carry a black bag. 

While these attitudes are prevalent and 
exceedingly harmful to the public relations 
of psychiatry, they are by no means com- 
pletely justifiable. A typical psychiatrist, 
and maybe there is one, might offer the fol- 
lowing point-by-point rejoinder: 

1. Granted that psychiatry is not yet a 
full-fledged scientific discipline. It is a rel- 
atively new medical specialty, with a formal 
training residency only a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. It deals with the most elusive of 
problems—the human mind and human 
emotions, And to those of you from the 
more revered organic diciplines who con- 
stantly take us to task, what, pray, do you 
know about the aberrant cancer cell, the 
etiology of coronary thrombosis, even the 
common cold? 

2. Psychoanalysis is not the whole of 
American psychiatry. Less than a tenth of 
the psychiatrists practicing today are ana- 
lysts. Besides, phychoanaiysis has made a 
major contribution to the understanding of 
the dynamics of human behavior. Freud 
himself stressed this contribution and he 
wrote on many occasions of the limitations 
of analysis as a therapeutic tool. 

3. The average doctor has little under- 
standing of psychiatry because, as a medical 
student, he was too busy dissecting frogs to 
bother with the human personality. With 
the progressive development of sound psy- 
chiatric teaching within the framework of 
the medical school curriculum, the doctor 
graduating today has a vivid appreciation 
of the predominant role emotional factors 
play in organic illnesses. If the average 
doctor would spend more time handling the 
anxieties of his patients, and less time pre- 
scribing medications they don't need, he 
would be a much better therapist. 

4. People expect too much of the psy- 
chiatrist. Here’s how the Swampscott con- 
ference sized it up: 

“Because the public expects so much of 
him, he is tempted to play the role of expert 
far beyond what the technical aspects of 
that role actually justify. And when he 
becomes the authority about everything, the 
adviser to everyone about everything, he is 
tempved to exaggerate his own capacity. In 
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his defense, it must be said that his over- 
compensation is stimulated by the attitude 
of the public.” 

Are there any solutions to this dilemma 
of modern psychiatry—the voracious public 
demand for its services contrasted with the 
pitiful inadequacy of therapies currently 
available? 

Attacking one horn of the dilemma, Dr, 
Blain, a pragmatic psychiatrist with an en- 
viable orientation to reality, suggests that 
the first job for psychiatry is a narrowing 
of its ‘sights, Calling for an “agonizing re- 
appraisal of the scope of our job,” he cites 
the untapped professional resources in the 
community which can handle “the minor 
discomforts of living.” In teaching people 
to handle stressful situations successfully, 
he contends, we must lean much more heav- 
ily on many community bulwarks—the 
schools, welfare agencies, the family physi- 
cian, the public health worker, the nurse, 
the minister, etc. 

“Let's limit our psychiatrie services to 
those who exhibit at least a certain degree 
of true psychiatric illness,” Dr. Blain pleads. 
* + + “Otherwise, I see no prospect but that 
the mass of humanity will come to us in 
ever increasing floods, fed by the inexorable 
forces that foster the birth rate and a 
lengthened span of life, and we shall not be 
able to give them succor.” 

On the other side of the dilemma—the 
inadequacy of current therapeutics—there 
are beginning signs of a major breakthrough. 
Stimulated in part by the exciting advent 
of the tranquilizing and hallucinogenic 
drugs, psychiatry is at last joining hands 
with the physiological disciplines in a major 
attack upon the metabolic mysteries under- 
lying many mental illnesses. 

At the 1956 convention of the American 
Psychiatric Association, the top speakers were 
not purveyors of Greek fables but, rather, 
eminent scientists who reported on impor- 
tant physiological explorations—Dr. Hans 
Selye, an international authority on the 
body's mechanisms for handling stress; Dr. 
Robert G. Heath, a brilliant research psy- 
chiatrist who is currently attempting to 
delineate the molecular makeup of a blood- 
serum substance, pooled from schizophrenics, 
which precipitates schizophrenic behavior in 
normal individuals, and Dr. Linus Pauling, 
Nobel laureate in chemistry, who contends 
that most mental illnesses are “molecular 
diseases” which result from “a quantitative 
biochemical abnormality.” 

Summing up these and other fruitful re- 
search developments, Dr, Paul Hoch, distin- 
guished research scientist and New York 
State mental health commissioner, told a 
State senate committee last fall that “from 
a future point of view, it looks as if schizo- 
phrenia will be progressively treated as epi- 
lepsy is, and different chemical compounds, 
in conjunction with psychotherapy for those 
who need it, will be used.” 

Sooner than we now think, we may realize 
the hope of Sigmund Freud, expressed 
strongly in the twilight of his long life: 

“The future may teach us how to exercise 
a direct influence, by means of particular 
chemical substances, upon the amounts of 
energy and their distribution in the appara- 
tus of the mind. It may be that there are 
other undreamed-of possibilities of therapy.” 


PSYCHOGLOSSARY 


The following definitions are based, to 
some degree, upon a provisional psychiatric 
glossary which the American Psychiatric 
Association is completing after 5 years of 
semantic wrestling. 

Psychiatry: A medical discipline which 
deals with the genesis, diagnosis, prevention, 
and treatment of emotional iliness and un- 
satisfactory behavior. 

Psychotherapy: Treatment of emotional 
filnesses through primarily psychologic tech- 
niques such the the patient-therapist inter- 
view. 
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Psychoanalysis: A highly sophisticated 
and lengthy interview technique in which 
the emotional behavior of the patient is 
traced to repressed instinctual drives in the 
unconscious. 

Psychosis: A severe type of mental disor- 
der in which there is extensive disorganiza- 
tion of the personality and consequent loss 
of contact with reality. Schizophrenia is the 
most common from of psychosis. 

Neurosis: A less severe mental disorder, 
the chief characteristic of which is either 
overt or repressed anxiety stemming from 
unresolved inner emotional conflicts, 

Psychopath: A chronically antisocial indi- 
vidual who exhibits marked emotional im- 
maturity. The more fashionable psychia- 
trists now favor the term “sociopath.” 

Paranoid: One who suffers from severe de- 
lusions, usually of a persecutory variety. 

Phobia: A persistent, unrealistic fear 
whose intensity is out of all proportion to an 
external situation. 

Id: A subcontinent discovered by that 
well-known explorer, Sigmund Freud, A 
largely unconscious part of the personality 
having to do with the instincts. 

Ego: The real self. In its overdeveloped 
manifestations, quite a nauseating spectacle. 

Superego: The conscience. In psychoan- 
alytic terminology, that part of the mind 
which is most influenced by a whole backlog 
of parental and societal wishes and prohibi- 
tions. 

Analysand: The patient in psychoanalytic 
treatment—usually aMuent. 


Proposed Visit of Marshal Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


~ OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
which was published in a recent issue 
of the New Hampshire Sunday News, 
Manchester, N. H. 

This article concerns a statement made 
by Dan Daniel, national commander of 
the American Legion, in which he sets 
forth his unqualified opposition to an 
official visit to the United States by Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia. I feel that this 
statement reflects the thinking of many 
of the leaders of Congress and the vet- 
erans’ organizations in this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

American Lecion Cuter BANGS TITO 
TETE-A-TETE 

Wasnincton, January 12.—Dan Daniel, 
national commander of the American Legion, 
today issued a strong statement of unquali- 
fied opposition to reported White House 
plans for a visit to the United States by 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito. 

Daniel released the statement, document- 
ing Tito's long Communist record, in reply 
to a survey query by Publisher William Loeb 
of the New Hampshire Sunday News and the 
Manchester Union Leader. 

He asserted he was documenting Tito’s 
record in his reply for the benefit of “any 
among us so naive and so ignorant of very 
recent history to believe we can do business 
with Communist Tito.” 

In his opposition to any invitation to Tito 
to visit the United States, the American 
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Legion commander has joined with such re- 
Spected and influential national figures as 
United States Senator Styles Bridges, of New 

pshire; United States Senator William 
F. Knowland, of California; United States 
Representative John W. McCormack, of Mas- 
Sachusetts, and Cooper T. Holt, commander 
in chief of the VFW. 

STATEMENT TEXT 


maolowing is the text of Mr. Daniel's state- 
ent: 
“Recent reports in the Nation's press in- 
dicate that the administration is consider- 
the possibility of inviting Marshal Tito 
Of Yugoslavia to visit this country for con- 
ferences with President Eisenhower at the 
te House. I cannot believe the President 
Would ever give serious consideration to such 
an invitation. 

“To invite Tito to this country for any 
Purpose, let alone to confer with the Presi- 
dent or other officials of our Government, 
Would be to confer upon him recognition and 
respectability which he does not deserve. 

“There may be those who seriously believe 
that Marshal Tito, if he visits this country, 
Can be persuaded to aline himself actively 
With the free world in opposing Russia. 

who believe this deceive themselves. 
WORDS AND DEEDS 

Tito has proven by his words and deeds 
that he is a godless, and fanatically ruth- 
less a Communist as Lenin and Stalin. He 
is an unprincipled opportunist to whom 
Murder, imprisonment of church leaders, 
and double crossing diplomacy are but a 
Means to an end. 

If there are any among us so naive and 
80 ignorant of very recent history to believe 

t we can do business with Communist 
Tito, I would ask that they review this 


July 7, 1946: Gen. Draja Mihatlovich, 
leader of Serbian nationalist resistance 
®gainst Germany, executed for “collabora- 
tion with the enemy.” 

December 3, 1946: Greek Government in- 
forms U. N. Security Council that Yugo- 
Slavia under Tito’s leadership, supports 
Buerrilla warfare waged by Communist rebels 

northern Greece. 

September 18, 1946: Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac, Roman Catholic prelate of Yugo- 
Slavia, arrested and subsequently sentenced 
to 16 years at hard labor for “collaboration 
With the enemy.” 

July 21, 1948: At Yugoslavia Communist 
Party congress, Tito declares that Yugo- 
Slavia Communist remain loyal to the So- 
Viet Union. 

April 9, 1949: At a mass meeting, Tito 
Calls Yugoslavia an ally of the Soviet Union. 

June 25, 1950: North Korean Commu- 
nists invade South Korea. Two days later 
Yugoslavia is the only member of the U. N. 

ty Council to vote against the United 
States resolution to assist South Korea. 


November 29, 1952: Vatican announces 


that Archbishop Stepinac will be appointed’ 
Cardinal 


December 17, 1952: Yugoslav Government 
Severs diplomatic relations with the Vati- 


October 1, 1954: Soviet economic blockade 
Yugoslavia is ended by trade agree- 
ment, 

May 26-June 3, 1955: Bulganin and Khru- 
&hchey visit Yugoslavia joint declaration 
Bulganin and Tito: 

A. Calls for “peaceful coexistence” re- 
Bardiess of ideological differences. 

B. Calls for admission of Communist 

to and transfer of Formosa to Com- 
Munist China, 

C. Asks for removal of embargo on trade 
With Communist countries. 

July 25, 1955: Tito tells a visiting Amer- 
ican group: 

A. Yugoslavia Communist Party is ready 
to resume relations with the Soviet Com- 
Munist Party; 
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B. The Soviet Union sincerely wants 


peace; 

C. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey may 
relax their defensive efforts because the 
danger of a Soviet attack is no longer im- 
minent. 

September 7-30, 1955: United States Depu- 
ty Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy 
and Tito reach agreement by which Yugo- 
slavia will permit the United States mili- 
tary mission to visit rather than inspect 
American military equipment shipped into 
Yugoslavia. In return, Yugoslavia will get 
$40.5 million already appropriated as well 
as 6 million tons of wheat. This is in addi- 
tion to the more than $1 billion in American 
military and economic aid already given Yu- 
goslavia since September 1949. 

January 19, 1956: United States-Yugoslavia 
aid agreements signed in Belgrade. United 
States will give Yugoslavia $95 million in 
economic aid by June 30, 1956, most of 
which will be a direct gift. On same day, 
a Soviet-Yugoslavia credit agreement is pub- 
lished in Belgrade. Soviet credit up to $110 
million will be given Yugoslavia over the 
next 10 years. Yugoslavia’s Government 
radio station calls the Soviet agreement 
“more favorable than any that Yugoslavia 
has been able to make with other countries.” 

January 28, 1956: Soviet-Yugoslavia agree- 
ment is signed to cooperate in the field of 
nuclear energy. 

June 11, 1956: Tito, speaking to a crowd 
in Stalingrad during Russian visit, said: “In 
peace as in war, Yugoslavia must march 


shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet Union — 


toward the victory of socialism.” 

June 17, 1956: Tito, still in Russia, de- 
clared: “No one can ever separate the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia.” 

November 4, 1956: Molivan Djilas, former 
vice president of Yugoslavia, published an 
article in the New Leader (New York): "The 
Hungarian revolution blazed a path which 
sooner or later other Communist countries 
must follow. The wound which the Hun- 
garian revolution inflicted on communism 
can never be completely healed.” 

November 19, 1956: Milovan Djilas was ar- 
rested and sentenced to 3 years in prison on 
charges of spreading propaganda hostile to 
the Yugoslavian regime. Foreign journalists 
were excluded from attending the trial. 

November 21, 1956: Yugoslavia opposes 
U. N. resolution ordering withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from Hungary.. Abstains from 
voting on resolution to send U. N. observers 
to Hungary. 

Noting that “this is only a part of Tito’s 
sordid record of duplicity, deceit, and diplo- 
matic double dealing,” American Legion Na- 
tional Comdr. Dan Daniel declared: 

“I cannot believe in light of this record 
that the American people need worry about 
the possibility of Tito being invited to this 
country.” 


Youthful Lawmaker Plugs for Bold 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Youthful Lawmaker Plugs for 
Bold Foreign Policy,” from Labor’s Daily, 
of Saturday, January 26, 1957. This 
article pays a well-deserved tribute to my 


colleague from Florida who represents _ 
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the Fourth District in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable DANTE B. 
FAascELL, of Miami. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YOUTHFUL LAWMAKER PLUGS ror BOLD 
FOREIGN POLICY 
(By G. B. Holcomb) 

WASHINGTON.—Congressman DANTE B. FAS- 
CELL'S intense interest in international poli- 
tics and economics stems in part from a 
miserably frigid night he spent beneath a 
jeep during World War II in North Africa. 
He crawled under the jeep to keep out of a 
cold rain, 

Such experiences made him wonder what 
he could do to preyent coming generations 
from having to suffer through the massive 
waste of wars. 

The Florida Democrat is now in his sec- 
ond term of office and probabilities are he'll 
have many more despite growing strength 
of Republicans in Miami, where most of his 
constituents live. He's popular, as evidenced 
by a large number of civic and political posts 
he has held, and he's a fighter. 

His physical stature is a combination of 
agility, brevity and compactness, and he has 
an air of poised command. All this suggests 
lots of energy, and so does his speech, which 
also is agile but not so compact. 

It's as if during his 39 years he has had— 
inevitably—to do a lot of talking to let peo- 
ple know he’s thinking and sometimes gets 
& little bored with the cliches which seem 
to go with politicking. 

He'll reply to a question with a rapid-fire 
answer and then amend it sometimes to try 
to keep it from sounding trite. Triteness 
is a problem in international relations be- 
cause so much has been-said about it by so 
many people. FasceLL showed this reporter 
& big thick file of material he studies as he 
seeks some good new ideas for United States 
foreign policy. 

HE USES THEM 

He'll make use of them as a member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. He 
says he's tired of seeing the United States 
react to Russian foreign policy and wants 
the United States to initiate some “bold new 
projects” of its own. He's also tired of hear- 
ing of good ideas which never get beyond the 
talk stage. 

He's convinced the Kremlin doesn't want 
war; yet its leaders openly state they're pre- 
pared and willing to use every trick in the 
book to gain more political power and con- 
trol wherever possible. 

In any such political fight, “never worry 
about what your enemies say,” FASCELL ad- 
vised, “Go ahead and do the right thing.” 
Basically he thinks the United States has 
to take the world lead to help people. He 
is critical of the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine in the Middie East. 

WHY REPEAT IT? 

The armed force portion is secondary— 
there’s no indication of any need for re- 
peating what has already been declared many 
times before, that. the United States will 
stand for no armed Communist aggression in 
the Middle East. 

The important element of need is eco- 
nomic aid—that's the key—and in that re- 
spect the President's statement doesn't go 
far enough. It is vital that the United States 
spend money during this political emergency 
period to help keep certain Arab govern- 
ments from collapsing and falling under 
Communist domination, he believes. 

That's only the beginning. It must be 
supplemented with a realistic long-range 
economic development program, possibly or- 

by some sort of development com- 
mission composed of representatives of the 
governments involved. 

This group—perhaps but not necessarily, 
under United Nations’ auspices—should lay 
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out plans on an area basis. Each country 
should be to make contributions 
and to accept the idea of a priority system 
for individual projects. 

It would have to benefit the people—this 
is an oil-rich area yet the major portion of 
the people are among the poorest on earth. 
The United States would have to try to get 
cooperation on this point. 

The United Nations, meanwhile, should 
continue to police the area to prevent bor- 
der raids, and must get the basic problems 
of refugees and borders stabilized. We must 
make clear our reliance on the U. N, to take 
the lead there. 

On the homefront Fascext’s chief interest 
is in trying to stimulate more housing. He 
has estimated there are some 5 million vet- 
erans who have not yet had the opportunity 
to use Veterans’ Administration guaranteed 
home loans, There may be as many as 30,000 
vets in his own area who might wish to buy 
homes at the lower interest rates under VA 


terms. 

Trouble is, however, the Eisenhower hard- 
money policy is keeping most veterans from 
getting VA terms. This is causing a slump 
in home building, despite the various sub- 
rosa methods used to get, money at higher 
interest rates. 

FASCELL may be among backers of the bill 
introduced by Representative ALBERT RAINS, 
Democrat, Alabama, which would try to give 
housing a shot in the arm. It would pro- 
vide $1 billion out of national service life 
insurance reservers for direct loans to ex- 
GI's in areas where the dearth of low-cost 
money is greatest. FAscELL will have to 
study it before deciding his position. 

GOOD VOTING RECORD 


Fascett has a voting record which is looked 
on with some approval by political score- 
keepers in labor, but he pointed 
out he doesn't want people to think he can 
be tagged as being on labor's side. 

“I can't believe a man must be tagged as 
representing either labor or management 
while in Congress,” he said, “I think I can 
be fair and impartial. I’m a friend of labor 
as long as that doesn’t imply I'm an enemy 
of management. I want to help both solve 
problems, I have a firm belief that when 
the laboring man is in good economic condi- 
tion, the country is, too.” 


City College for District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “City College for District of 
Columbia,” published in the Washington 
Post of January 27, 1957. 

All of us respect the institutions of 
higher learning in our own States. In 
my own State of New York, in addition 
to the State universities, we have four 
public colleges in the city of New York 
alone. It seems to me that our respon- 
sibility for governing the city of Wash- 
ington includes giving it modern facil- 
ities, one of which is preeminently a Dis- 
trict college, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Crrr COLLEGE FOR THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


The idea of a city college in Washington 
has been revived at an appropriate time. 
Educators In many parts of the country have 
come to see that the demands for university 
training cannot possibly be met by existing 
institutions, ‘They face the necessity of try- 
ing greatly to enlarge existing institutions 
or of building new educational plants which 
can relieve the pressure on the older col- 
leges. We have previously indicated our be- 
lief that the best solution Hes in increased 
numbers of institutions rather than in- 
creased size. This reasoning seems especially 
applicable to the District of Columbia. 

The District has been very lax in con- 
fining its contribution to higher education 
to the operation of Teachers College. Every 
State in the Union now has a publicly con- 
trolled university of some kind. Ohio has 
5 State universities, Michigan 3, and Florida 
2. Quite a number of cities also have col- 
leges or universities. As the District per- 
forms the services of both a city and a State, 
certainly it needs a full-fledged university 
of its own. 

What Dr. Corning, the District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, has in mind for Wash- 
ington is a gradual transition from the 
Teachers College program to a full general 
college offering. This would include a jun- 
ior college as well as major divisions devoted 
to the liberal arts, graduate study, profes- 
sional training, and adult education. Many 
years will be required for full realization of 
this alm, and that makes it the more im- 
portant to begin the general planning and 
the acquisition of an appropriate site: as 
soon as possible. 

It is no disparagement of Washington's 
fine institutions of higher learning thus to 
urge the addition of a city college. The 
proposed establishment would necessarily 
supplement the educational resources al- 
ready available. The greatest danger at 
present lies not in overexpanding centers of 
learning but in failing to meet the rising 
demands for more and more education. 


United States Oil Reserves in Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “United States Oil Reserves in 
Peril,” written by Dorothy Thompson, 
and published in a recent issue of the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES OTL RESERVES IN PERIL—Con- 

TINUED DIMINUTION OF PRODUCTION IN 

Mrpptz East COULD HUET OUR SUPPLY 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


DAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA —As I have said in 
the previous column, the known oll reserves 
in the Persian Gulf area amount to 75 per- 
cent of the free world’s supply. Just as im- 
portant is the rate at which the reserves are 
being drawn upon in this area, in compari- 
son with the North American resources. 

Persian Gulf producers (whether Ameri- 
can, British or mixed companies) are, when 
normally operating as during the first 10 
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months of 1956, using up less than one per- 
cent of reserves. 

In contrast, and despite the fact that 
much new oll has recently been discovered 
in the United States—the Louisiana and off- 
shore fields, for instance—North American 
reserves are being drawn on at the rate of 
eight percent per year. 

This does not mean that North American 
oil will be exhausted in 12 years. Not all 
the sources of supply have been fully tapped. 
But it does mean that a continued dimi- 
nution of production in the Middle East 
could cause a serious overdrawal on reserves 
in the United States, 

Regarding production, and considering the 
normal rate, this area produces approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the free world’s whole 
supply. Even with limited stoppage it is 
down 10 percent today. 

It also produces it more cheaply, and for 
a variety of reasons. In the Persian Gulf 
area, oil sells free on board at slightly under 
$2 per barrel. North American oil sells 
around $2.75. 

This is not due to a lower cost of produc- 
tion, figured according to labor costs. Here, 
in Saudi Arabia, labor costs include factors 
that do not operate in the United States. 
The oil business cannot use untrained men. 

Although the Saudi learns rapidly, and is 
not inferior in native intelligence to any- 
one, even primary schools have been non- 
existent except in the relatively few towns 
scattered over a country as large as Texas 
and California combined, almost all of it 
desert and inhabited by Bedouin, who move 
their flocks with the seasons. 

Until recently, secondary education was 
even rarer, and still today there is not one 
institution of higher learning in the coun- 
try, if the new military college in Riyadh 
is excepted. There the faculty must pro- 
vide liberal arts courses that in the West 
are studied in high schools and junior col- 
leges. Nowhere in this country can one 
study engineering. For that one must go to 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, or other Arab states, 
or to Europe. f 

Today not only menial but a considerable 
percentage of highly technical operations 
and administrative functions are performed 
by Saudis who have either been educated 
by Aramco here or sent abroad at the ex- 
pense of the oil company. 

But oil fiows at a rate unparalleled in 
North America except in a very few fields— 
mostly in east Texas. The average produc~ 
tion of the United States wells (there are 
524,010 producing wells in our country) is 
13.2 barrels per day. 

‘The average production of an Arabian well 
is over 6,000 barrels per day, and*over 5,000 
for the whole Persian Gulf area. 

Here in Saudi Arabia, two wells alone in the 
fabulous area of Abgqaiq and Ghawar pro- 
duce nearly 7 percent of the total free world’s 
supply. 

Add to this the fact that transportation to 
Western Europe, whose wheels normally turn 
on Persian Gulf oil, is radically cheaper than 
from any other area when all the pipelines 
to the Meteriterranean are functioning and 
the Suez Canal is open. 

Since the crisis, transport by tankers, these 
being inadequate, has shot up in price—a 
drain on every government budget, private 
enterprise, and trade balance in the free 
world, with a delayed but certain kickback 
in the United States. 

The United States Government has set up 
an international commission to ration and 
distribute oil by countries, with as far as I 
can learn at this distance, prudent cooper- 
ation. 

; And, as I have previously reported, even 
this limited reduction of production and 
transportation also has serious repercussions 
on the oil producing States and their work- 
ers, including techniclans and administra- 
tive personnel. 
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There have been outbreaks of labor trouble 
in numerous areas where British companies 
Operate. There was one here, but not in 
connection with the Suez Canal crisis. It 
occurred last summer but was promptly sup- 
pressed by the Saudi Government. 

How much of this is Communist inspired 
is impossible to state with any degree of 
exactitude. Too many factors are operating 
to encourage any simple answer. But what 
these factors are this column will try to 
report from sources whose views are uncol- 
cored by political prejudices. 

Those who are guarding such a huge pro- 
Portion of the world’s oil supply cannot 
afford prejudices. They study the situation 
with the highest degree of exactitude of 
which they are capable. For the most part, 
being scientifically trained, they are condi- 
tioned to searching for exactitude. 


Public Service Rendered by Waterways 
Association Through Bonneville Con- 
tracts Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial from the Marine Digest, a ship- 
Ping publication in Seattle, with refer- 
ence to the very fine work in public serv- 
ice the Waterways Association is doing 
through Bonneville contracts study. 


The present occupant of the chair {Mr. 
NEvBERGER] has as vital an interest in 
that subject as I have. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Marine Digest of January 5, 1957] 
Waterways AssocraTion Is DoInG PUBLIC 
SERVICE BY BONNEVILLE CONTRACTS STUDY 

Delegates to the recent convention of the 
Inand Empire Waterways Association, held 
in Yakima, took an important forward step 
when they instituted a movement for a re- 
analysis of all Bonneville power contracts. 
A committee will be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the organization for the purpose of 
determining whether, by the Bonneville con- 
tracts, it is impractical for outside basic in- 
dustry to locate in the Pacific Northwest, and 
Similarly, whether industry in this area is 
hampered from expanding. 

A study of the contracts, in light of pres- 
ent circumstances and future projections, 
“will provide a scund basis for indicating if 
Changes in the Bonneville contracts should 
be made. Undoubtedly, future hydroelectric 
development of the Pacific Northwest's re- 
Sources will benefit from the committee's 
study. 

The Inland Empire Waterways Association 
ls the first group to take such action, and it 
is certain that resultant benefits from the 
committee's reappraisal and study will be far 
reaching in their impact on the future hy- 
ee development of the Pacific North- 


The Inland Empire Waterways Association 
has a diversity of interests and the ability to 
merge those interests into a united voice, in- 
Sofar as the development of Pacific North- 
West resources is concerned. 
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The basic electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical industry in the Pacific North- 
west was founded on the advantage of low- 
cost hydroelectric power, and it now is 
charged that by contractual agreements and 
policies, new industry is prohibited from lo- 
cating in the region and expansion of pres- 
ent industry no longer is feasible. 

Under these circumstances, the Inland Em- 
pire Waterways Association is doing a great 
service to the Pacific Northwest in its move- 
ment for a reappraisal of the Bonneville con- 
tracts. 


American Legion’s Back-To-God Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Sunday, February 3, the American Le- 
gion is sponsoring a telecast of a show 
which should be of interest to all Ameri- 
cans. The program will be a dramatiza- 
tion of the heroic act of the four chap- 
lains who went down with the troopship 
Dorchester in World War II. 

Especially since this telecast falls on 
the 14th anniversary of the sinking of 
the Dorchester, it deserves the widest 
publicity. Therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a short ar- 
ticle from the January 17, 1957, issue of 
the National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes—which tells of plans to drama- 
tize this historic event. The American 
Legion and CBS are to be congratulated 
for cooperating to promote this program, 

LEGION PROGRAM on TV 

CBS-TV network will carry a half hour 
dramatization of the American Legion’s Back- 
To-God Program on Sunday, February 3, 1957, 
from 2 to 2: 30 p. m. eastern standard time. 
Announcement of the telecast was made by 
Reverend Father Bernard W. Gerdon, of In- 
dianapolis, national chaplain of the Legion, 

Chaplain Gerdon has urged a crash mo- 
bilization of all American Legion informa- 
tion services so that all Legionnaires, auxil- 
iary members, and their friends will be in- 
formed of the telecast. Success of the pro- 
gram this year and in future years demands 
the greatest possible viewer audience, he said, 

Plans for the production call for a drama- 


“tization of the heroic death of four United 


States Army chaplains in the World War IL 
sinking of the troopship Dorchester. It is ex- 
pected that the telecast will be produced 
under the title “For God and Country.” 

“It is especially appropriate that this year’s 
telecast should have as its theme the four 
chaplains of the Dorchester, since February 
3 will be the 14th anniversary of its sinking,” 
Reverend Gerdon said. When the ship was 
torpedoed off Greenland on February 3, 1943, 
a Jewish rabbi, Roman Catholic priest, and 
2 Protestant ministers gave up their life- 
belts to 4 American soldiers and stood calm- 
ly together in prayer as the transport sank. 

In 1951 the°63d national convention of the 
Legion in Miami, Fla., unanimously resolved 
“that either the Sunday preceding or follow- 
ing the date of February 3 in recognition of 
the historic, tragic, and inspiring event oc- 
curring on that date in 1943, be observed 
each year throughout the Nation and in all 
freedom-loving countries as ‘Go To Church’ 
Sunday, in worship and prayer for peace.” 


outlets in their communities, asking them to 
carry the telecast. He has also asked mem- 
bers of the Legion and auxiliary to make sure 
that they see the production and write or 
call their appreciation to TV stations car- 
rying it. 


Aswan Dam—What Happened? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Aswan Dam—What Hap- 
pened?” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of January 28, 1957. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aswan DAM—WHAT Haprenep?—Svur Crisis 

MIGHT Have BEEN AVE&STED IF CONGRESS LET 

DULLES PLEDGE FUNDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Did Secretary of State Dulles “direct” Col. 
Nasser to seize the Suez Canal, and did he 
“direct” the British and French troops to go 
into action there last autumn? 

Thus a. casual reading of the statement 
made to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, 
Democrat, gives the impression that Mr. 
Dulles is responsible for everything bad that 
has happened in the Middle East. For 
Mr. FULBRIGHT says: 

“This disastrous and remarkable collapse 
of our relations with our closest allies has 
taken place under the direction of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, and apparently dur- 
ing the relatively short space of a few 
months.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT wants to know “about the 
course of our relations with Col. Nasser; how 
and why we became involved in the Aswan 
Dam project, and what led to the Secretary's 
abrupt withdrawal of the offer just as it was 
being accepted by Col. Nasser, a procedure 
calculated to give the greatest possible 
offense.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT is a conscientious man, 
and he and the country are indeed entitled 
to know what happened, but if all the facts 
were put out in a “white paper,” as he sug- 
gested, it might place certain Members of 
Congress themselves in the embarrassing 
position of having been to no small extent 
responsible for the debacle by refusing to 
give the President the discretionary powers 
he had asked for on foreign aid. 

The less governments say publicly, more- 
over, in criticism of each other in “white 
papers,” the easier it is to conduct diplo- 
matic relations. But newsmen can gather 
the facts from a variety of reliable sources in 
en Paris, and Washington, and publish 

em. 

This correspondent presents today a brief 
summary of what happened on the inside 
with reference to the so-called “abrupt” ter- 
mination of the Aswan Dam tions: 

1. In November . 1955 the United States 
Government, the British Government, and 
the World Bank carried on at Washington a 
negotiation with the Egyptian Minister of 
Finance, and an agreement was worked out 
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to help finance the building of the Aswan 
Dam. 


2. An agreement was accelerated because 
Egypt had made an arms deal for Russian 
arms to be supplied through Czechoslovakia. 
The World Bank had been working for 3 
years on the Aswan Dam problem. 

3. The agreement provided that the United 
States would grant $56 million, Great Britain 
$14 million, and the World Bank would lend 
about $200 million, making a total of $270 
million. 

4. The terms were taken back to Cairo 
for Colonel Nasser to approve. The Egyptian 
President didn’t like the agreement, particu- 
larly the conditions of repayment laid down 
by the World Bank. So, in February 1956, 
Colonel Nasser invited Eugene Black, presi- 
dent of the World Bank to come to Cairo to 
discuss it. During a 2-week visit, Mr. Black 
urged Colonel Nasser to accept the ent 
as being very liberal indeed, but Colonel 
Nasser said he wasn't satisfied. 

5. Word was transmitted to the United 
States and British Governments, and they 
promptly said they would give “sympathetic 
consideration” to his request. But at that 
time the foreign-aid bill was pending in Con- 
gress. Althought President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles couldn't say so, they wanted 
the broad power or so-called “blank check” 
authority for “long range” and primarily to 
handle a situation like this. 

6. At this time there was a decided senti- 
ment in Congress against long-range com- 
mitments, the administration’s foreign-aid 
bill was in trouble and several southern Sen- 
ators feared competition from Egyption cot- 
ton, 

7. In July, 1956, Colonel Nasser accepted 
the original conditions of the World Bank 
but still wanted to get a change in the terms 
of the grants by the American and British 
Governments. The Egyptian Ambassador at 
Washington, after a trip to Cairo, told Mr. 
Dulles that Colonel Nasser now was prepared 
to go ahead. But between February and 
July, 1956, Colonel Nasser had involved him- 
self more deeply with the Russians and had 
mortgaged more and more of his cotton to 
pay for the arms from the Communists. 
Likewise the British felt Colonel Nasser had 
been instrumental in expelling General 
Glubb from Jordan, the French felt Colonel 
Nasser was instigating much of the trouble 
in Algeria and supplying arms to the rebels, 
and many members of Congress were alien- 
ated because Colonel Nasser deliberately rec- 
ognized Communist China—the first United 
Nations member to do this since the Korean 
war. All this, together with the attitude of 
southern Senators on the cotton question, 
caused the collapse of the Aswan Dam nego- 
tiations. 

8. Colonel Nasser hinted in a statement 
long before the Aswan Dam negotiations 
failed that he would seize the Suez Canal at 
any time he wished, 

If Congress had been willing to let Mr. 
Dulles make a pledge of $130 million more 
back in February 1956, would there have been 
a crisis in the Middle East? Would it have 
made any difference, since Colonel Nasser was 
operating closely with the Communists and 
trying to play one side against the other? 
But it is interesting to speculate what a big 
crisis in the world might have been averated 
if members of Congress who like to blame 
the Secretary of State had been willing to 
give the administration discretionary powers 
over long-range foreign aid. 

The President is asking again for some of 
the same kind of broad authority to deal with 
an ever-changing situation in the Middle 
East. Will he get it, or will block 
"A : ge Congress 
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Tax Relief Without the Loss of Tax 


Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3 I introduced H. R. 976, de- 
signed to repeal the transportation tax 
on persons and property. The tax to be 
repealed is a wartime tax and was levied 
partly to discourage the use of overbur- 
dened public transportation facilities. 
Now nearly 12 years after World War II 
the tax is still in effect to the detriment 
of the transportation industry. 

Recently Mr. William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, issued a statement on the sub- 
ject, Tax Relief Without the Loss of Tax 
Revenue. I am inserting Mr. Faricy’s 
statement in the Recorp, as I feel it is 
worthy of the attention of all Members 
of Congress since it is a powerful argu- 
ment in support of my bill, H. R. 976: 
Tax RELIEF WITHOUT Loss OF Tax REVENUE 

An official of the United States Treasury 
Department was asked at a congressional 
hearing on December 10 whether his Depart- 
ment would oppose any reduction in Federal 
taxes in 1957. He replied, “Involving & net 
loss of revenue, yes.” 

There are two taxes which could be re- 
pealed without substantial net loss to the 
Government and with even the possibility of 
a net revenue gain. These are the excise 
taxes on transportation which add 10 per- 
cent to passenger fares and.3 percent to 
freight charges. These taxes—levied during 
World War II, partly to discourage the use of 
overburdened public transportation facili- 
ties—are on the users of transportation, fot 
the carriers. 

The taxes now yield about $700 million an- 
nually in revenue. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Government collects $700 mil- 
lion more than it would if the taxes were 
repealed because: 

(1) A major part of the transportation 
taxes is deductible as business expense and 
hence reduces the amount which the Gov- 
ernment would otherwise collect through in- 
come taxes. 5 

(2) The transportation taxes are a heavy 
drag on commerce, reducing the flow of busi- 
ness and thereby decreasing further the 
amount of net income subject to income tax. 

What the Government would gain in tax 
revenue as a result of the benefits to the en- 
tire economy which would come from repeal 
of these taxes cannot be estimated exactly. 
These benefits would be cumulative in their 
effect. They would be felt in lower markups 
and prices at each stage of the movement of 
goods through production, wholesaling, and 
retailing. They would flow from the act of 
simple justice In removing the manifold dis- 
criminations inherent in these taxes—dis- 
crimination against the shipper and passen- 
ger who must use public transportation and 
in favor of those who can provide their own; 
discrimination against the long-haul shipper 
seeking to compete with the short-haul ship- 
per in common markets; discrimination 


against United States shippers and in favor 
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of foreign shippers, to whom the tax does 
not apply. 

While these taxes bear unevenly upon some, 
they are paid, directly or indirectly, by all. 
Their repeal would, therefore, benefit more 
people than almost any other conceivable 
form of tax relief. 

Repeal of the taxes on transportation is 
supported, through the National Conference 
for Repeal of Taxes on Transportation, by all 
forms of transportation, by shippers and 
travelers, and by numerous other national, 
regional, and local groups and organizations. 
It is a measure that is truly in the best in- 
terest of all—truly deserving of the support 
of all Americans, 


The Pressing Plight of Poorly Paid 
Postmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Daily Times of Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., Monday, January 21, con- - 
cerning the situation in which our post- 
office clerks and carriers now find them- 
selves, 

The Congress is presently considering 
legislation which would remedy the situ- 
ation and I feel that the following edi- 
torial is pertinent to the subject, 

THE PRESSING PLIGHT or POORLY PAD 
POSTMEN 

There has upon occasion in the past been 
mention of the “forgotten man.” 

It seems to us that in the category of pub- 
lic service there is also a “forgotten group.” 
We refer to our post-office clerks and carriers. 
The Government, we fear, has been sadly 
amiss in keeping their pay on a par with 
that of comparable positions in private 
employ. 

The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks hopes to draw this situation to the 
public's attention. That's about all the 
clerks and carriers can do. They do not 
have the right to strike, even if they were 
so disposed. Their only recourse, then, is to 
appeal for fair play to the public. 

One element in the situation which has 
been publicized by the federation is that 
many of the postmen must take outside jobs 
in order to provide for their families. This 
is particularly true in cases where there has 
been an illness or emergency of a financial 
nature. In fact, the federation’s spokesmen 
say, aS Many as 70 percent of their members 
find it necessary to take outside work in 
time which should normally be given to rest 
and relaxation after heavy duty at their 
regular post-office jobs. 

This is neither good for the men nor for 
their employer, Uncle Sam, nor for the people 
whom they serve. No man can hold down 
two full-time jobs and give his best to both 
of them. There just isn’t that much physical 
stamina and intellectual reserve in any of us, 

So, we hope the public whom these clerks 
and carriers serve will consider a helping 
hand to their cause. That aid can be ex- 
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tended through a friendly, sympathetic let- 
in to your Congressman and Senators at 


In our book there are no finer public serv- 
ants than those who handle our mail collec- 
tions and distributions. We hope they get 
what they are after—a fair, decent living 
wage. 

Whether snow, rain, heat, gloom of night— 
they get the mails through, 


Our First Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
edition of the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
the “Good Evening” column written by 
Clifford B. Ward dealt with the esteem in 
Which we Americans hold Mamie Eisen- 
hower. Since Mr. Ward does say so well 
the things that are in the hearts of many 
Americans, I think his article should be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The English, who pride themselves on their 
good manners and who never hesitate to 
Gescribe ours as bad, recently listed our 
Mamie Eisenhower as not too stylish, An- 
Other crack like that out of the British may 
Prompt a declaration of war by us on the 
Crown. You can say almost anything about 
&nybody in this country, but when you pick 
on Mamie you're taking chances of being 
shot at dawn. 

There may have been more popular First 
Ladies, but we can't think of any right off 
hand, and the principal reason for it is that 

is just content to be a wife, mother 
and sweetheart, without throwing in any ad- 
Vice to the country and the world as a non- 
Official Presidential assistant. She's been in 
news now for a long while, but never 
Once has she pulled a booboo, and even if she 
did, most of the country would say, “She's 
the best.” 

We haven't the slightest idea of whether 

è is a well-dressed gal or not. That's 
Out of our department, but we do know that 
she adds a lot of just plain human charm to 
€very gathering that is photographed. It 
Could be that now and then she dresses to 
look a little younger than the 60 years she 
is reputed to be by unkind biographers, but 
if you threw into the klink all the women 
who wouldn't mind looking younger, you'd 

all the men of the country cooking their 
Own breakfasts tomorrow morning. 

HAPPY ABOUT IT 


Not without some warrant, British observ- 
ers have charged that this country is becom- 
& a matriarchy in which the women wear 
the long trousers and the men skirts, but 
e is a national refutation of that 
charge. Mamie is about as feminine as they 
Make them, and she’s happy about it. She 
has no quarrel with the Creator for having 
devised two sexes, and she is quite convinced 
that in their own way women have had as 
much to do with running the world since 
Adam's time as men. And, of course, she's 
Tight. But until the 20th century, women 
Were cute enough at their business to ac- 
complish it without getting caught. 

A guy who would expect a gal like Mamie 
to be sounding off all the time on what's 
Wrong with the world would be the same 

d who'd ask, “What good is an orchid?” 
or “Who can eat a rose?” There are a lot of 
gs that the good Lord put in the uni- 
Verse Just to make things prettier and to 
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make the hard life of human beings just a 
little easier and one of those things is the 
quality which Mamie has of just being her 
charming, fun-loving self, whether she’s 
talking to the grandkids or exchanging con- 
versation with a Nehru. 

MORE REALISM 

It’s pretty hard to please everybody all of 
the time, but Mamie does about as a con- 
sistent a job as any First Lady we have ever 
had in the White House, and there have 
been some charming ones there, including 
Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs, Hooyer. Someone up 
there must like not only Perry Como but also 
Ike Eisenhower. 

Women, of course, always baffle the mine 
run of men, as much as the higher branches 
of philosophy. In minor troubles, they 
usually need help, but in major trouble, they 
usually take over. They’ve got more realism 
about the business of being born and the 
business of dying than all the men who ever 
lived. 

Life is their business and they go about it 
much more wisely than mere men who, for 
the most part, act as if 50, 60, or 70 years on 
earth is an eternity. They don’t try to make 
over the world that God created. They just 
smartly accept it as having been an accom- 
plishment of someone much smarter than 
themselves or even their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers. 

To Mamie, a toast. 


Federal Financial Help Urged for City 
Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the San 
Antonio News of January 22, 1957. This 
editorial is an endorsement of the bill 
offered by my able colleague, Jim WRIGHT, 
of Texas. 

Mr. Wricut's bill would extend Federal 
financial assistance to construction of 
long-distance water pipelines by cities 
compelled to go overland for added sup- 
plies for domestic, municipal, industrial, 
and other uses. I commend Mr. WRIGHT 
for having offered this bill, and trust 
that other Members will read the argu- 
ments advanced in this editorial. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL HELP URGED ror COITY 

WATER 

Representative Jum Wricnt Of Weather- 
ford, a past president of the Texas League 
of Municipalities, has introduced a bill in 
Congress which should have the strong sup- 
port of San Antonians. It would extend 
Federal financial assistance to construction 
of long-distance water pipelines by cities 
compelled to go overland for added supplies 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
other uses. 

San Antonio is now seeking State ap- 
proval for participation in Canyon Dam on 
the Guadalupe River to bring added water 
supplies to this city by pipeline. San An- 
tonio eventually will have to go all the way 
to the Colorado River for enough water to 
fill its foreseeable needs. 

The Wright bill would authorize Federal 
purchase of a local government’s revenue or 
tax bonds issued for such a purpose, up to 
one-third of the project’s cost or to a maxi- 
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mum of $5 milion. That would save sub- 
‘stantial sums in interest, ease the strain on 
the local debt structure, and facilitate plan- 
ning. Federal grants for direct participation 
in cost could be authorized for projects 
found to provide a net contribution to fiood 
control, as many would. 

The Wright bill is directly in line with 
President Eisenhower's “partnership policy" 
in the water resources development. And 
it is specifically designed not to interfere 
with State and local water-control rights 
and responsibilities, or with existing Federal 
flood-control and reclamation programs. 

Even so, the introduction of the bill and 
our support of it should serve as a pointed 
reminder to the Texas Legislature of an ad- 
monition we haye repeatedly expressed; If 
the State government should continue to 
fail to extend to Texas cities the assistance 
which they must have to assure adequate 
future water supplies, we shall have no tol- 
erable alternative but to turn to the Federal 
Government for that assistance. 

In fact, in the absence of State action in 
the immediate future, we would favor far 
more extensive Federal aid in this field than 
the Wright bill proposes. Indeed, we would, 
if all else fails, press for the type of direct 
Federal matching aid offered in the urban- 
renewal and airport programs, for example, 
though Federal-State-local cooperation, as 
in the highway program, is preferable in the 
water field. 

But mark this prediction seriously: If 
Texas cities cannot get water-resources proj- 
ect assistance in Austin, they will—they 
must—go to Washington for it. And even 
were a comprehensive State program adopted 
immediately, the Wright bill would still be 
in order, 


Senator McCarthy’s Report to the People 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my report to 
the people of Wisconsin No. 12. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, — 
as follows: 

REQUEST FoR BLANK CHECK To USE AMERICAN 
TROOPS IN THE MIDDLE East 

On Saturday, January 5, President Eisen- 
hower appeared before a joint session of the 
Senate and House and made requests of the 
Congress concerning the Middle East. Per- 
haps the most important request he made 
was that Congress surrender to him its con- 
stitutional duty to decide if, where, and when 
American troops would be used—in other 
words, the power to declare war. He also 
stated that he would ask for $400 million to 
be used in such areas and for such purposes 
in the Middle East as he sees fit. This would 
be in addition to the other foreign-aid pro- 
grams for this area. 

I frankly can see no reason why the Con- 
gress should abdicate to the President its 
constitutional duty to determine if and when 
war should be declared—certainly, at least, 
not while the Congress is in session. The 
White House is less than 10 minutes from the 
Senate and House Chambers. The President 
can step into his limousine and appear before 
& joint session of the Senate and House with 
no more than 10 or 15 minutes’ delay. It 


_ Would certainly seem that committing Amer- 
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ican uniformed men to a new war could 
stand a 10- or 15-minute delay. 


EFFECT OF STATUS OF FORCES TREATY ON GI's 


In connection with this question of giving 
the President the right to start a war if and 
when he sees fit, there is forcibly brought to 
mind the fact that President Eisenhower was 
the chief engineer of the Status of Forces 
Treaty, which provides that American uni- 
formed men will be subject to trial in the 
courts of any nation in which they are sta- 
tioned, rather than by Army court-martial 
as heretofore provided. I heartily disagreed 
with this at the time it was approved by the 
President and the Senate and still do. I feel 
that it is a strong argument against giving 
the President the right to send American 
young men to fight where he chooses without 
first getting congressional approval. 

This is especially true with reference to the 
countries of the Middle East. At least one 

-of those nations has a law, for example, to 
the effect that if anyone is convicted of steal- 
ing, the penalty is to cut off the right arm. 
Knowing of the extreme dislike which exists 
toward the United States in certain Arab 
countries, I certainly would not be a party 
to sending American boys to those areas, sub- 
ject to local justice. Examples of what can 
be expected when American mon are subject 
to foreign justice are already a part of the 
record. Take for example, in France a GI 
was found guilty in a French court of having 
borrowed a taxicab for several hours without 
permission of the owner, and was given 5 
years’ solitary confinement. A French na- 
tional in the same week was found guilty of 
murder and was also given 5 years, 

While I think the draft is neceesary as long 
as the threat of world domination by the 
Communists exists, I frankly could not vote 
to draft or send American mon to a foreign 
land while this iniquitous treaty remains in 
effect. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN AMERICAN UNI- 
FORMED MEN IN RED CHINXLE PRISONS 

It should also be remembered that the 
President, who is commander in chief of the 
military forces, has taken no effective action 
to secure the release of the 467 uniformed 
Americans still held by the Chinese Com- 
munists and the 10 civilians held by them. 
This figure of 467 was received under oath 
from both Defense Department and State 
Department representatives. 

I have urged that we cut off all aid to any 
of our allies who continue shipping goods 
or allowing their ships to be used to ship 
goods to Red China while they still im- 
prison American men. This, in my opinion, 
would effect the release without firing a 
single shot. If it were not effective, then 
the next step would be to blockade the coast 
of China until our soldiers and civilians were 
released from Communist blood-stained 
dungeons. I feel very strongly that we can- 
not draft and send American men to fight 
In a foreign land unless we are determined 
to back them up to the full extent of our 
economic and military power. We, as a na- 
tion, owe those young men the same obliga- 
tion that they owe their country. Unless and 
until this infamous Status of Forces Treaty 
is invalidated and unless and until we exert 
every power to secure the release of American 
prisoners in China, I could not and would 
not vote to send a single American man to a 
foreign land, much less give the President 
power to start a war where and when he 
sees fit. 

OUR CONTRADICTORY POSITION 


While I, of course, agree with the Presi- 
dent's general statement that communism 
is the major threat to the world and that 
we should combat it wherever and whenever 
possible it is impossible to find any sense 
in the administration's contradictory posi- 
tion. For example, when Nasser, the Com- 
munist stooge dictator of Egypt, was about 
to be toppied from his throne and the Com- 
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munist threat removed from that part of the 
world by British, French, and Israeli soldiers, 
we sprang to the defense of the Communist 
stooge and forced the British, French, and 
Israelis to withdraw. In this connection, 
it should be remembered that the Israelis 
captured fantastic amounts of the latest 
weapons of war sent by Russia to Egypt. 
According to every informed source, the Rus- 
sian manufactured weapons captured from 
the Egyptians were far in excess of anything 
that could be used in the foreseeable future 
by the Egyptian army, and that the build- 
up in Rusisan war materials in Egypt was 
for the purpose of attempting a Commu- 
nist conquest of the entire area, using, in 
the words of Khrushchev, Russian and Red 
Chinese volunteers. Thus on the one hand 
we witness the administration stepping in 
wtih lightening speed to save the Commu- 
nist regime of Nasser, and on the other hand 
find the President urging that he be given 
power to use American troops to fight com- 
munism in the balance of the Middle East. 

It should be remembered also that we have 
done nothing whatsoever insofar as the Hun- 
garian blood bath is concerned. Our rep- 
resentative in the United Nations has not 
even suggested that we put into effect eco- 
nomic sanctions against Communist Russia 
unless and until they withdraw their troops 
from Hungary and return to Hungary the 
patriots who have been shipped to Siberian 
slaye-labor camps. Insofar as Hungary is 
concerned we merely made some high- 
sounding speeches and passed a U. N. reso- 
lution condemning Russia, but took no af- 
firmative steps to right the wrong. It would 
seem that instead of demanding that the 
Congress give the President the right to use 
American troops at some undefined place in 
the Middle East, action should be immedi- 
ately taken to at least invoke economic sanc- 
tions and embargo of goods to Russia until 
the Hungarian situation is righted. Also, I 
believe the American people should be en- 
titled to know by what conceivable line of 
reasoning the administration decides to pro- 
tect the Communist stooge, Nasser, in Egypt 
and in the next breath proclaim that we will 
fight communism in other areas of the Mid- 
dle East. At present the whole picture is 
without rhyme or reason. 


ECONOMIC AID TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


In connection with the request for $400 
million to be spent in the Middle East at 
the administration's whim, it should be 
remembered that almost 2 years ago at the 
administration's request, we made an “area 
appropriation” of $100 million to be spent 
at the administration's discretion in south- 
east Asia. Only about $7 million have ac- 
tually been spent simply because it has 
Proven so difficult to find useful projects 
upon which to spend the money. It will 
certainly be as difficult to find useful new 
projects upon which to spend the $400 
million requested by the President for use 
in the angry Middle East. Consider the 
countries at present involved in the Middle 
East crisis: both Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
have a surplus of dollars from their oil 
revenues; Syria, which is being supplied 
arms and technicians and guidance by Com- 
munist Russia, has already angrily de- 
nounced us and refused any dollar aid from 
the United States; and Nasser’s press in 
Cairo has been denouncing the proposal 
as “imperialism” and “intervention.” Keep 
in mind that the British and French re- 
gard Nasser as their mortal enemy and a 
tool of communism. Nevertheless we saved 
Nasser’s skin and now propose to spend 
money to bolster his regime. Jordan is 
well on its way to following Syria and has 
given no indication that it would welcome 
American dollars or men. 

THE BOLD NEW PROGRAM 

In setting forth what had been previously 
advertised as “a bold new program” for 
the Middle East, in effect about all the Presi- 
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dent said was that something has to be done 
about fighting communism in the Middle 
East; I do not know what; I have no plans 
as yet, but give me unlimited money and 
the right to use American troops where and 
when I see fit and I may figure out what 
can be done at some time in the future, but 
I don’t want to have to be bothered with 
getting congressional approval before com- 
ree American troops and American dol- 


With this program I cannot go along. 


Abolishment of Capital Punishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “On Taking a 
Life for a Life,” from the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Register Guard of January 16, 1957. 

The editorial supports the recom- 
mendation in his ihaugural address by 
Oregon’s outstanding new. governor, 
Robert D. Holmes, that capital punish- 
ment be abolished in the State of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On TAKING A LIFE ror A LIFE 


In commenting on Gov. Robert Holmes’ 
message to the new legislature, we com- 
mended the new governor for recommending 
an end to Oregon's capital-punishment law. 
Maybe the legislature will follow the gov- 
ernor’s recommendation; maybe it won't. In 
any case we take this opportunity to state 
briefly our own case against this form of 
punishment. 

Point 1: It does not deter crime. Oregon 
law provides the death penalty for only one 
crime, murder in the first degree. Murder- 
ers are of three kinds—the psychopathic, 
the emotional or circumstantial, and the 
professional. The first two kinds don't think 
about the penalty. The third thinks he can 
beat it. States in which capital punish- 
ment has been outlawed (Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin) do not have a higher incidence 
of murder than do other States. States 
which have eliminated this form of retri- 
bution and then have started using it again 
(Kansas, Iowa, Colorado, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, Missouri, and Tennessee) have 
not found that reimposition of the penalty 
cut the crime rate. 

Point 2: It is so final. The classic exam- 
ple occurred in Mississippi where a man was 
hanged. But on his way through the trap, 
the knot broke. He fell to the ground un- 
injured. The Supreme Court ruled he had 
already been hanged. So he was turned 
loose. Twenty-three years later another 
man confessed the crime for which this man 
was hanged. Warden Lewis Lawes, of Sing 
Sing, reports several occasions in which an 
inmate, secure inside prison walls, has been 
positively identified as the man who com- 
mitted a murder elsewhere in the State. 

Point 3: It is just plain unfair. Each year 
7,000 persons commit murder. But only 150 
are executed. Often the men who are ex- 
ecuted are the friendless, the unfortunate, 
and the stupid. The clever, the rich, and 
the well connected either beat the rap or 
go into prison for life sentences, becoming 
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eligible for parole in 7 years. The Oregon 
Prison contains several murderers, sentenced 
to life, who are constant troublemakers. In 
the course of a smalltime stickup some years 
ago one Wardell Henderson shot the pro- 
Prietor of a butcher shop. He was executed. 
A couple of years later John O. Pinson mur- 
dered a State policeman in a crime no less 
horrible. He's in the penitentiary today— 
or was the last time they looked—and he's 
8iven the authorities a rough time. 

Point 4: A serious moral problem arises. 
Has the state the moral right to take a life? 

the state the moral right to hire a man— 
the warden in Oregon—who must kill in the 
Course of his job? 

Oregon, as we indicated before, did without 
Capital punishment for several years. For 
Many years we hanged the home folks at 
home. In 1903 the scene of this ceremony 
Was moved to Salem. By 1910, however, the 
Warden complained to Gov. Jay Bowerman 
that Oregon had enjoyed no decrease in 
murders. In 1912 the voters rejected a con- 
Stitutional amendment outlawing this pun- 

ent, In 1914 they passed it by 43 votes. 
n in 1919-Ed Primrose shot and killed 
Police chief at The Dalles. It was a 
tal crime and the public was outraged. 
Th 1920 the voters passed a new law making 
ging optional (optional with the jury, not 
the defendant) in first-degree murder cases. 
Ed Primrose, of course, could not be hanged 
from an ex facto post. Nearly illiterate in 
1920, he is still in the pen where he has 
read all the books in the library and become 
& gentle philosopher. 
Oregon switched to gas in 1939 and, on 
average, we've used it about once a year 
ver since. We have not used it consciously 
keep down the population inside the wall. 
w prison officials feel about capital pun- 
‘shment was revealed in a conversation we 
ad a while back with a guard captain at the 
tentiary. We fell to talking about Rob- 
= E.. Garver, who had shot and killed a 
pranger on a Portland street in 1949. 
hortly thereafter Garver made prison his- 
by becoming the only man ever to cheat 
the executioner through death from natural 
Causes. Goiter, as we recall, was his diffi- 
Culty. “It's a terrible thing to say about a 
man," the guard captain confided, “but I 
Was glad when that man died. I really was. 
© didn’t have to go through that awful 
with that one.” 


Public Health Service Award to United 
States Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Z Mr. BUTLER. Mr: President, in con- 
ection with this Nation's program for 
ternational tourism and world trade, it 
the ticularly gratifying when one of 
aie leading American shipping compa- 
ite. furnishes proof of the excellence of 
tingeendards in operation. Such a dis- 
tion has just been achieved by United 
ones Lines, as evidenced by an award 
Ss & Certificate for maintenance of sani- 
tion standards aboard its 55-ship fleet. 

S Eat award was made by the United 
thee Public Health Service, and entitles 
Fe fine company to the gratitude of the 
erican people. I might also bring to 

e attention of my colleagues the fact 
an outstanding American, Gen. 
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John M. Franklin, is president of United 
States Lines. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
item appearing in the New York Times 
of January 23, 1957, reporting this de- 
velopment, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES Lines Is Crren—It Gets PUB- 

LIC HEALTH SERVICE SANITATION AWARD 

The United States Lines received the 
United States Public Health Service's cer- 
tificate of sanitation yesterday for maintain- 
ing excellent sanitation standards aboard its 
55-ship fleet, 

The certificate indicated that the com- 
pany’s vessels had rated 95 percent or better 
in inspections involving 166 items of sanitary 
construction and maintenance. The car- 
rier’s average last year was 96.7 percent. 

The award was presented by Capt. Malcolm 
C. Hope, Chief of the general engineering 
program of the Public Health Service, at a 
luncheon aboard the liner United States. 

R. M. Hicks, executive vice president of 
the United States Lines, accepted the award 
on behalf of the company. 


White Paper Could Reply to Persistent 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animius consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a signifi- 
cant editorial enitled “White Paper 
Could Reply To Persistent Questions,” 
which appeared in the Charlotte Ob- 
server of Charlotte, N. C. on January 27, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITE PAPER COULD REPLY TO PERSISTENT 

QUESTIONS 

Aside from the too-obvious politics in the 
Fulbright demand for a white paper on the 
Middle East before Congress approves the 
Eisenhower doctrine, the desire of the Sena- 
tors to know what is going on and how we 
got into this mess has some merit. 

The administration never fully informed 
the public on what it was doing in the Middle 
East. Through sheer lack of information 
some of our more intelligent citizens are un- 
able to understand what it is all about. 
They are asking such questions as these: 

Why did the United States turn against its 
two principal allies in the Suez affair? 

If they were wrong, is the United States 
right in moying in apparently to take their 
places? 

Why were American moves so clumsily exe- 
cuted as to build up Nasser Into a still greater 
nuisance than he already was? 

Why must the President spend $200 million 
without accounting for a penny of it? 

* These questions are prompted by the lack 
of the very information that the adminis- 
tration failed to give the country. That 
they can be answered is beside the point, 
which is that if the administration had 
taken the people into its confidence, it 
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would not have to answer them, because it 
would never have been asked. 

Another question that you can hear on 
the streets and around tables at lunch time 
is why King Saud of Saudi Arabia is coming 
to the United States to ask for help. This 
trip is especially distasteful, since Saud 
stopped at Cairo for the evident purpose of 
talking with Nasser about the position the 
Middle East should take on accepting Ameri- 
can ald. 

Long before the Suez affair Nasser made 
his views on this subject known in an inter- 
view in U. S. News and World Report. He 
would condescend, he said, to take American 
money if no strings were attached. There 
must be no conditions, no missions to super- 
vise the use of the money. He was to spend 
it as he pleased, and it was nobody's busi- 
ness what he did with American money. 

He made that clear in the interview. No 
doubt he made it clear also to King Saud. 

And why should Saud, the richest of the 
Arab potentates, be asking for help? From 
oll wells drilled by Americans, he derives a 
vast fortune every year. Instead of using 
it to build up his country, he considers it 
his personal property and spends it on his 
100-woman harem and other pompous shows, 

His oll revenues are depleted by closing of 
the canal and the pipelines and by his con- 
tribution to subsidize the artificial state of 
Jordan. He wants American money to keep 
going in his profligate way. 

Are Americans to be taxed to support 
Saud’s 100-woman harem? 

We've heard that question asked in the 
public places. It ought to be answered. A 
matter-of-fact white paper could give the 
answer, even though the demand for it is 
pure politics, 


Internationalism and Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Interna- 
tionalism and Textiles,’ from the 
Charleston News and Courier. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONALISM AND TEXTILES 


In his inaugural address Monday Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called for a new spirit of 
internationalism. Two days later he dis- 
closed that he had decided against increasing 
tariffs on certain cotton products from 
Japan, He noted that the Japanese Govern- 
ment is undertaking a voluntary program 
to control its cotton cloth exports to this 
country. 

The President is pleased. The State De- 
partment is pleased. The prevailing attitude 
of the administration is that the Japanese 
are nice chaps. 

It may be that the voluntary program will 
work. But we cannot avoid recognizing that 
there will be some degree of injury to the 
American textile industry. Japanese textile 
workers get only one-tenth of the prevailing 
American wage. Japanese textile concerns 
buy cotton for less than what Americans 
pay. The textile industry is South Caro- 
lina’s biggest industry. If there is a sharp 
economic pinch, this State will feel it. 
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How is it that we are suffering and may 
suffer more? Is there one word that sums 
up the forces that cause us woe? Yes, the 
word is internationalism. After we defeated 
the Japanese in World War II, we gave Japan 
vast sums of money to repair its textile 
industry. South Carolinians were taxed to 
provide that machinery. Today they are 
losing earnings because of goods produced 
on those machines. 

President Eisenhower wants to “give of 
our substance” to many nations in further- 
ance of his policy of internationalism. Each 
new venture in internationalism will mean 
new taxes and, in the long run, a threat to 
some American industry. 


Invitation to Tito Strongly Protested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “Invitation to Tito Strongly Pro- 
tested,” written by Marquis Childs, and 
published in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 25, 1957. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVITATION TO TrTo STRONGLY PROTESTED 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The impending visit to Washington some 
time during April of Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito has produced a roar of protest, both in 
public and in private, such as the Eisen- 
hower administration has rarely encoun- 
tered. 

An invitation to Tito was extended some 
months ago. Since then there have been 
lengthy exchanges on a date. If no agree- 
ment can be reached, in view of President 
Eisenhower’s crowded schedule, then the 
visit may not come off. At his press con- 
ference, the President, when asked about 
Tito and Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
of Britain, replied that consideration was 
being given to several state visits, although 
he could say nothing about timing. 

But with the mounting pressure to with- 
draw the invitation, it would look as though 
the State Department had surrendered. It 
is fully realized within the Department that 
if Tito does not come it would be a severe 
setback to the long-range policy of detach- 
ing the satellite states from the control of 
Moscow. The gloating that would be done 
on the Soviet radio can readily be imagined, 
with the fate of Tito, abandoned by both 
Washington and Moscow, held up to the 
other satellites. 

In the view of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and those close to him, neither 
the revolt in Hungary nor the “national 
communism” achieved by Poland would 
have been possible without Tito. He broke 
with the Moscow-dictated Cominform in 
1949 when under the ruthless rule of Stalin 
it seemed likely that Yugoslavia would be 
overwhelmed by Russian might for this show 
of independence, 

In the view of State Department policy- 
makers, from this first crack in the mono- 
lith came the revolutionary events of the 
past 6 months that have shaken the Com- 
munists empire to its foundations. And in 
the view of one of the best in formed officiais 
in the Government, the Hungarian revolt 
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was the greatest blow struck for freedom 
since the American Revolution. 

It is in this context that the visit by the 
Communist dictator, who for at least 3 years 
has wanted an invitation to Washington, is 
put. If we were to base our invitations on 
the degree of civil liberty in a particular 
country, as one official expressed it, we would 
never have invited King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, who is now on his way to America. 

The opposition to Tito stems in part from 
the ancient religious schism between the Slav 
Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Shortly before World War II, when 
Yugoslavia was a monarchy, a concordat was 
negotiated with the Vatican, but this could 
never be ratified in Belgrade because of 
Serbian opposition. 

The dispute was heightened during the 
savage partisan war after 1941 when Serbs 
and Croatians were pitted against each other. 
After Tito consolidated his power, charges of 
collaboration with the Germans were 
brought against many, including Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac. 

Stepinac was imprisoned and became a 
martyr in the eyes of millions around the 
world. In 1953 he was released with per- 
mission to leave the country or confine him- 
self to his native village where he could of- 
ficiate at mass in the village church, Two 
years ago, with the agreement of Stepinac, 
the church and the regime in Belgrade, a 
bishop coadjutor was named to carry out the 
duties that had been those of the archbishop. 

Strong protests against the Tito visit have 
come from various members of Congress. 
Representative JOHN W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, majority whip of the House, has 
intimated that he will try to block any for- 
eign ald if Tito comes to America as a state 
guest. 

In the hottest phase of the political cam- 
paign last fall President Eisenhower, on 
Dulles’ recommendation, resisted similar 
pressure when he found that Yugoslavia was 
entitled to American aid. Congress had ap- 
proved assistance for the Yugoslavs on condi- 
tion that the President reach a public de- 
termination that Tito was not under the 
domination of Moscow. 

If and when he comes to America, security 
will be a serious problem. But before that 
the administration must stand up to a politi- 
cal storm threatening to blow with increas- 
ing force. 


Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ` ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Pacific Northwest State of Washington, 
which is represented in this Chamber by 
our two distinguished colleagues, Mr, 
MAGNUSON and Mr. JACKSON, has a new 
Governor, Albert D. Rosellini, a former 
longtime State senator of that State. 

Mr. Rosellini truly exemplifies the fact 
that our Nation is a melting pot of hu- 
manity. He is the first American of 
Italian parentage to be elected governor 
of a Far Western State. This symbol- 
izes the true character of America. Af- 
ter all, each one of us is either an immi- 
grant or the descendant of an immi- 
grant, save alone for full-blooded Amer- 
ican Indians, 
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Mr. President, I ask that a word por- 
trait of Governor Albert D. Rosellini, 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 10, 1957, by Mrs. Alice Myers 
Winther, of Seattle, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, so that Senators 
may be acquainted with the career of this 
son of Italian parents, who is the new 
Governor of the most populous State of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHWEST REINS Go To ITaALO-AMERICAN 

(By Alice Myers Winther) 

SeaTTLE.—On January 16 a State that has 
long been noted for its sons and daughters 
of Scandinavian stock wiil elevate to its high- 
est office a man whose parents emigrated to 
this country from Italy. 

Democratic Governor-elect Albert D. Rosel- 
lini will be the first American of Italian 
parentage to become a governor in the West- 
ern States. The attractive, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed former State senator succeeds 
thrice-elected blond, blue-eyed Republican 
Arthur B. Langlie, who withdrew from the 
gubernatorial picture in the last election to 
try to unseat United States Senator WARREN 
C. MAGNUSON. 

Beñtting their longtime association, “A1” 
and “Maccre” led their ticket to statewide 
victory November 6. It was Senator MaGnu- 
50N who gave the Governor-Elect his start in 
public office by appointing him deputy prose- 
cutor when he first took office as prosecuting 
attorney of King County in 1935. 


SKILLED PROSECUTOR 


One of the youngest men ever to serve as 
a criminal deputy prosecutor, Mr. Rosellini 
made a name for himself by handling some 
of the most difficult cases, both in the supe- 
rior court and the State supreme court, and 
winning all but two jury trials during his 
6-year service. 

While still in the prosecutor's office, the 
young Seattle lawyer ran for the State senate 
from the 33d district in 1938, and has served 
there ever since. He quickly acquired promi- 
nence, and during his second session he was 
elected Democratic floor leader, . 

The governor-elect likes to be remembered 
for his sponsorship and subsequent chair- 
manship of a committee to study juvenile 
delinquency in the State. Although the pro- 
gram recommended by this committee re- 
ceived national publicity, it failed of adoption 
in the 1947 legislature. Senator Rosellini 
was influential, however, in securing passage 
of the Youth Protection Act of 1951 which 
embodies some features of the earlier pro- 
gram. 

In 1945, the senator from the 33d district 
introduced the bill which established the now 
famous medical-dental school at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, 


BOOSTED BY CRIME PROBES 


As chairman of the State's “little Kefauver” 
or crime investigating committee the senator 
secured for himself the statewide TV spot- 
light in 1951 when the committee held tele- 
vised hearings in several Washington cities. 
It is hard to pinpoint specific results of this 
committee's costly investigations. 

Albert Rosellini comes of a large family 
and has a large family—two boys and three 
girls. The girls have been attending a paro- 
chial school in Seattle’s Mt. Baker district. 
Their father went to school in his native 
Tacoma until he entered the University of 
Washington where he took his liberal arts 
and law degrees. He began the practice of 
law in 1933. From the time he started carry- 
ing newspapers at the age of 9 he worked 
most of his spare time to pay for his educa- 
tion, A variety of jobs early started him 
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ry Re friends with people in different walks 
Of life. 

The governor-elect disclaims any youthful 
Political ambitions. “In fact,” he told me, 
“I used to be scared to death to make a 
Speech. Once I got to the Senate I thought 
that 60 days every 2 years would be enough 
Politics for me.” 

In 1952, however, on the heels of the pub- 
lictty he had achieved through the crime in- 
Vestigations, he was persuaded to file for 
Bovernor but was defeated in the primaries. 
Most observers agree that he has been run- 
ning for governor ever since. 


FRIENDLY ATTITUDE CITED 


Coworkers in his recent campaign credit 
his sweeping victory in no small part to his 
Triendly attitude and approach to people. 
AS one observer put it, “He had a masterly 
Public relations campaign and a good finance 

ment setup, but he could not have 
Succeeded were it not for himself. He has a 
Bolden gift with people. He is charming, 
attentive, warm. He is genuinely concerned 
With little people, and has a humility that 
is very disarming.” 

During the campaign he displayed tremen- 
dous physical endurance. Don G. Abel of 
Chehalis, one of his aides, said that for 5 
Months he rarely had more than 4 hours sleep 
a night, “It is safe to say,” he added, “that 
Never in the history of this State has a gov- 
*rnor-elect shaken hands with so many of its 
Citizens.” 

Those who know him well also characterize 
him as extremely ambitious and calculating. 

say he makes no move until he has con- 
ered all angles. Some observers are count- 
ing hopefully on this trait to assure his 
Sdvocacy of a moderate legislative program 
“nd his appointment of well qualified per- 
~ 80nnel to key positions. They say he is fully 
ous that his record as governor will 
favorably, or the reverse, on all 
I -Americans, and also that his policies 
Will be geared to his desire to be elected for 
a second term. 
KEEN ADMINISTRATOR 
F Some of his Republican opponents go so 
ar as to say it is entirely possible he may 
Prove'to be an able chief executive for the 
State. Even among his opponents few will 
deny his intelligence, his keen knowledge of 
State affairs, or the fact that he brings to 
the governorship more legislative experience 
any other man who has held that office. 
the campaign his voting record in 
the Senate was criticized as too friendly to 
© gambling and liquor interests. Asked for 
comment on the widespread fear that he 
Open the State to these interests, he told 
la reporter: “I am going to see that the 
P ws pertaining to gambling are strictly en- 
Sreed. The question of gambling is com- 
Pletely out unless the people amend the 
Constitution. The liquor laws now on the 
are going to be vigorously enforced. 
Any changes within the basic liquor law.will 
ve to be made by the legislature or the 
People. I am not going to recommend any 
hanges to the legislature.” 
tone steps the new governor will take to 

Plement his campaign promises to remedy 
conditions in the State's public institutions 
he l be watched with interest. He was por- 

Syed effectively, especially on TV, as a 
hove er in this field. The Seattle Times, 
at ever, pointed out in an editorial that his 

tack on the present institutional program 
Came a little late. 

; CRITICAL COMMENT 
1 "The Senator,” it said, “has been in the 
haa ature 17 years, during which time he 

ample time to make a fight for improved 
tatitutional facilities. His concern for pa- 
ts in State custodial and other institu- 
Was whetted considerably when he de- 

to run for governor.” The editorial 

rat on to point out that it was the party 
Which the senator was a leader that killed 
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the modernization program for these insti- 
tutions devised by the Sheffelman committee. 

Asked what he means by the “new ap- 
proach to State government” which he has 
promised to take to Olympia, the Governor- 
elect explained: “I think that generally the 
executive branch, and to some extent the 
legislative branch has been too satisfied with 
just going along and maintaining the status 
quo. In a young State like ours I think the 
government has an obligation to show lead- 
ership in developing the State.” 

As an example, he cited his proposal for 
a new department of commerce and indus- 
try to handle business and tourist promiotion. 
Also his plan to establish a division of re- 
search in the tax commission for the pur- 
pose of analyzing revenue needs on a long- 
range basis was cited. 

The governor-elect said he believes in the 
constitutional provision for the separation 
of church and school. “I did support the 
bill to provide public transportation for paro- 
chial-school children, but that question is 
now moot since the Supreme Court ruled the 
bill unconstitutional. I will uphold the Con- 
stitution,” Mr. Rosellini said. 


The Eisenhower Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, since 
many of the initial comments about the 
size of Mr. Eisenhower's new budget were 
loud and lengthy, they tended to ob- 
scure the more analytical statements on 
its actual contents. The reccrd size of 
the budget is important, of course, but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the importance is based on the individual 
factors which are responsible for the 
proposed high expenditures. An excel- 
lent article on the issues which affected 
the President’s new budget was written 
recently by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is EISENHOWER JUST A New DEALER? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.— It is evident that President 
Eisenhower's new $72 billion budget is the 
target of sharp and mounting criticism by 
much conservative opinion. 

Principally because of the size of the 
budget, not because of the purposes for 
which the money would be spent, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is being described as a profligate 
spender, undermining the strength of the 
economy, and some of his critics apply the 
worst epithet at their command: “No better 
than a New Dealer." Or “Just a New Dealer 
at Heart.” 

I share the view that prudent trimming 
of the projected appropriations should be 
tried, but before conservative opinion— 
mostly business opinion—recklessly solidi- 
fies itself in opposition to the first con- 
servation Government this Nation has had 
after 20 years of depression and war, there 
are economic and political facts about the 
Eisenhower budget and the Eisenhower pro- 
gram at which one ought to take a second 
look. 


It is true that the projected budget Is the 
highest in our peacetime history—up $7,200,- 
000,000 above fiscal 1955, which was the lowest 
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spending year of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

But it is important to bear in mind that 
during this period the population has in- 
creased 11 million; the Nation's labor force 
has grown by 4 million; employment is up; 
unemployment is down; the Government is 
operating in the black; the revenue derives 
from tax rates which were cut in 1954; and 
the 11 percent increase in Federal spending 
is matched by a 12.5 percent increase in the 
gross national product. 

The $3 billion increase in the budget over 
& vear ago does not stem from any casual 
attitude toward the taxpayer's dollar, or any 
pie-in-the-sky philosophy that spending is 
fun. 

It stems from the fact of the cold war 
which is as cold, if not colder, today than 
ever before, At least 63 percent of the budget 
is for national security. 

It stems from the fact that modern means 
of delivering the hydrogen bomb, including 
missiles, are increasingly complex and in- 
creasingly expensive. 

It stems from the fact that, though the 
administration has reduced the number of 
Federal employees substantially, the salaries 
of Federal workers have, in the face of rising 
living costs, rightly been increased. 

It stems from the fact no national ad- 
ministration can neglect the basis civilian 
needs of the country, the long-delayed bulild- 
ing of public schools, farm relief, etc. 

It seems to me a serious misreading of 
what the President stands for, and extremely 
shortsighted for conservative opinion to con- 
fuse, the Eisenhower administration with 
the New Deal. Whereas, the New Deal leaned 
heavily toward minute, far-reaching Federal 
regulation of business, with an affection for 
price controls, wage controls, and Govern- 
ment interference with collective bargaining; 
whereas the New Deal had little faith in the 
dynamics of competitive enterprise, the 
Eisenhower policies spurn regulation, en- 
courage free enterprise, and seek to protect 
the incentives to work, save, and invest, 

And what are the political realities? I 
am convinced: 

That if conservative opinion, particularly 
conservative business opinion, goes into op- 
position to the Eisenhower administration, 
it will deny itself any important voice in 
national policy for many years to come, and 
that will be bad for itself and bad for the 
country. 

That if business conservatives desert, in 
any large degree, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion (conservative in money matters, hu- 
manitarian in human matters), they will be 
doing enlightened conservatism a grave dis- 
service because they will be separating them- 
selves from the center body of American 
Politics. 

That the political alternative to Eisen- 
hower conservatism is not a swing to more 
conservatism—not the election of a George 
Humphrey to the Presidency—but a radical 
swing to the left. 

It would be my judgment that “Eisenhower 
Republicanism” is the best ally business will 
have as far as one can see ahead, and to 
suggest that business is opposed to the 
Eisenhower humanitarianism is to invite an- 
other period of political exile. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor» an article by 
Mr. Joseph C. Harsch which appeared in 
the January 9, 1957, edition of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Mr. Harsch’s arti- 
cle points out the shortcoming of the 
Eisenhower administration in the field of 
foreign policy and the consequent de- 
terioration of relations between our Na- 
tion and our Atlantic Allies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE oF THE NATIONS: ForEIcn Poricy—II 
(By Joseph C. Harsch} 

WASHINGTON.—Sir William Haley, editor of 
the Times, of London, followed his recent 
extensive travels in the United States with a 
sympathetic series of articles on this country 
which included the following observation on 
United States foreign policy: 

“The richest nation on earth rides on a 
wave of prosperity, seemingly convinced that 
anything can be bought, including peace. 
* © © Somewhere in the future lies the cata- 
lyst that will precipitate a new American 
foreign policy with a more constructive 
character. * * * But until that moment 
comes America is, in international affairs, 
likely to stagger from crisis to crisis.” 

This is not the carping criticism of a con- 
genital Americanophobe. It is the careful 
conclusion of one of the stanchest and most 
sympathetic friends the United States has 
in Great Britain. It was written not in 
anger but from thoughtful, professional, 
journalistic reflection. 

It was written before President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
launched their so-called new policy toward 
the Middle East. But it is most unlikely 
that Sir William would have altered one 
word of his assessment had he written after 
that event. 

It is unlikely that he would have altered 
a single word for the reason the declaration 
of intent to resist overt Communist aggres- 
sion in the Middle East does not yet partake 
of the characteristics of a particular policy 
which flows in the broad stream of a well- 
articulated general policy. 

The Truman doctrine set in motion just 
such a broad stream of articulated policy. 
For some 7 years after it was announced 
the United States pursued a broad policy of 
resisting Communist advance and contain- 
ing Communist influence, using as its prin- 
cipal instrument the NATO Alliance. 

The first installment of the new policy for 
the Middle East is not part of a broad policy 
of containing or resisting Communist ad- 
vance, Its major emphasis is on resisting 
overt armed aggression by any nation con- 
trolled by international communism in the 
general area of the Middle East. 

It flows alongside a still-continuing policy 
of attempting to reach a broad settlement 
with the Soviet Union. There is nothing 
in it about using the NATO Alliance as one 
instrument of the new policy. The only in- 
struments specified are the use of United 
States Armed Forces to bolster a threatened 
country if such a country requests such aid, 
and United States funds in the small amount 
of $200 million a year for 2 years. 

It also flows alongside a general policy of 
relying on moral force through the United 
Nations. In this case the policy is to be 
pursued unilaterally by the United States, 
although it is to be pursued in conformity 
with United States obligations to the U. N. 
and is not to violate the U, N, Charter. 

In other words, the United States does 
not at the moment have a general set of 
world policies. Its actions from day to day 
partake of several different policies. In the 
case of the Middle East an ad hoc policy 
has been devised for limited local.use. Its 
limitations are very great when it is consid- 


ered that there is no known threat of overt _ 
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urging that the Department of the Interior, 


armed aggression in the area, but a very real 
threat of political and economic infiltration. 

In Other words, at the present time the 
United States is managing its relations with 
the outside world with a whole set of con- 
filcting policies, It is trying to make peace 
with the Soviet Union, but labeling it the 
potential enemy in the Middle East, It sup- 
posedly bases its ultimate military reliance 
on NATO, but rejects NATO as an instrument 
of policy in the Middle East. It relies on 
moral force through the U. N., but announces 
a policy for the Middle East which does not 
rely on moral force and does not attempt 
to use the U, N. as the instrument. 

Is the broad policy one of making peace 
with Moscow or renewing the waging of the 
cold war with Moscow? Is United States re- 
liance on the U. N., on NATO, or on its own 
resources alone? 

It cannot be said today that the United 
States has a consistent, coherent, articulated 
body of foreign policy. It is not operating 
on the premise of one assumption about the 
Soviet Union. It does not assume either that 
there can be peace, or must be war, or might 
be tolerable coexistence. There is no con- 
sistent drive either toward peacemaking or 
containment, or roll-back. There is no 
chosen instrument of policy—but vacillation 
among NATO, U. N., moral force, and unilat- 
eral United States weapons. 

At best, this might be called eclecticism 
in foreign policy—a selection of whatever 
instrument seemed most useful on any given 
day to meet the needs of a new situation as 
of that day. At worst, it is confusion. 

This is, of course, one reason why Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called Robert Cutler back 
from Boston to preside for a second time 


-over the staff of the National Security Coun- 


cil. The present condition is recognized at 
the White House as being unsatisfactory. 
Other countries in the world tend to use 
stronger adjectives in describing it. 


Resolution of Washington County, Oreg., 
Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
on natural resources adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Washington County, Oreg. 
Farmers Union, concerning national 
policies with reference to the develop- 
ment of natural resources. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Whereas the development of our natural 
resources is the foundation on which real 
democracy is built and strengthened; and 

Whereas the immediate resumption of an 
orderly program of federally constructed 
multi-purpose dams.is necessary to develop 
full potentials of our great river valley sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas the development of such a system 
will provide the greatest possible assistance 
to the economic future of the Northwest 
and the greatest possible benefits to the 
greatest number of people; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington County 
(Oreg.) Farmers Union, meeting on Decem- 
ber 6, 1956,.goes on record requesting and 
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the Federal Power Commission, and the na- 
tional administration gives earnest con- 
sideration to a revision of the recent na- 
tional policies on the development of our 
vast natural resources; Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary to our Congressmen, 
to our Senators, and to the Federal Power 
Commission, 
The above resolution was adopted Decem- 
ber 6, 1956. 
BERNARD GENT, 
President, 
Mrs. HIRAM SKUSE, 
Secretary. 


Official Reporter of First Inauguration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, all 
Members of the Senate are aware of the 
deep obligation they owe to their official 
reporters of debates, who report the de- 
bates on the floor of the Senate. 

I hold in my hand an article entitled 
“An Inaugural Reporter,” written by 
Thomas E. Kissling, concerning a man 
who is called the father of American 
shorthand reporting, which began with 
the beginning of our Government. This 
first reporter took the notes of the inaug- 
ural address of our first President, 
George Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Catholic Standard of January 25, 
1957] 
An INAUGURAL REPORTER 
(By Thomas E. Kissling) 

On the balcony of Federal Hall, in New 
York City, April 30, 1789, George Washington 
took the oath of office as first President of 
the United States and declared: “I humbly 

-implore that being on whose will the fate of 
nations depends to crown with success our 
mutual endeavors for the general happiness.” 

Present on the balcony and in the Senate 
Chamber when President Washington deliv- 
ered his inaugural address was Capt. Thomas 
Lloyd, who has been called “The Father of 
American Shorthand Reporting.” It was he 
who reported the first Inaugural address and 
the next day laid a copy of it before the 
House of Representatives and released it to 
the Gazette of the United States, where it 
was published on May 2, 1789. 

Official reporter for both the Pennsylvania 
and the Federal Congress, and founder of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Thomas Lloyd has 
been ignored by the history books and the 
encyclopedias, It remained for the Catho- 
lic historian, Martin I. J. Griffin, to unearth 
the facts and present them at the ceremonies 
commemorating the centennial of the Na- 
tion's first inaugural, April 30, 1889, before 
the American Catholic Historical Society in 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas Lioyd was born In London in 
1756. At the age of 7 he was sent to St. 
Omer's College, in Flanders, where he studied 
till the age of 14 under the English Jesuits. 
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He stated that it was at this school that he 
learned not only shorthand writing but his 
Republican principles. 

PUPIL OF CARROLL 


Among his teachers at St, Omer's were 
two Jesuits who later played an important 
‘role in the history of his adopted country, 
Fathers John Carroll and Leonard Neale, who 
became the first and second archbishops of 
Baltimore. It was upon the advice of Father 
Neale that young Lloyd emigrated to St. 
Mary's County, Md., in 1771. His parents 
remained in England, where his father was 
a bullder. 

With the advent. of the American Revolu- 
tion, Lloyd, at the age of 19 volunteered to 
serye in St. Mary's County fifth company 
and later served as an ensign “in the third 
Maryland regiment. On September 11, 1777, 
in the battle of Brandywine he was wounded, 
bayoneted and taken prisoner, He was soon 
thereafter liberated in an exchange of pris- 
oners, At the age of 21 he took the oath of 
allegiance and became a citizen of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

In 1779 he was appointed a captain in the 
Quartermaster’s Department under General 
Gist, and was sent to England on a secret 
mission for the Government. 

Upon his return he married in 1780, Mary 
Carson, of Lancaster, Pa., who later became 
a Catholic. They made their home in Phil- 
adelphia. Lloyd was named secretary to 
Michael Hillegas, first Treasurer of the 
United States appointed by the Continental 
Congress, serving until 1789. 

It was in this year that he became a Cath- 
Olic publisher with his lone venture a re- 
Print of the London edition of Bishop Chal- 
loner's “Unerring Authority of the Catholic 
Church in Matters of Faith,” said to be one 
of the first Catholic books published in the 
United States. It is related that Mrs. Lloyd 
was influenced to become a Catholic by read- 
ing this work. 

Mathew Carey, pioneer Catholic publisher 
Of Philadelphia, engaged Lloyd to teach him 
his system of shorthand. In the library of 
the American Catholic Historical Society is a 
copy of a small booklet published in Phila- 
delphia by James Carey, brother of Mathew, 
in January, 1793, entitled: “The System of 
Shorthand Practiced by Thomas Lloyd in 
Taking Down the Debates of Congress and 
Now (With His Permission) Published for 
General Use.” 

The Library of Congress has another edi- 
tion of “Lioyd’s Stenography,” published by 
himself in 1819. It is said that Presidents 
Jefferson and Monroe, Henry Clay, and 
Archbishop Neale were among the subscribers. 

In 1788, Lloyd reported and published the 
“Debates in the Convention of the State of 
Pennsylvania on the Constitution Proposed 
tor the Government of the United States.” 
In 1789 he reported the proceedings of Con- 
Bress and published in four volumes the de- 
bates under the title “The Congressional 
Record or History of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the First House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America.” Ap- 
pointed official recorder, he also published 
“The Acts Passed at a Congress of the 
United States of America Begun at the City 
Of New York" and also the acts of the second 
Session of Congress. In December, 1790, as 
‘chief of the stenographers of the House 
Of Representatives” he reported the Phila- 
delphia sessions of the Congress. 

IMPRISONED 


In 1791 he went to London with his wife 
On business, planning to spehd 2 years there 
With his parents. However, the following 
year he was imprisoned there for failure to 
pay some debts, and it was not until 1796 
that he returned to the United States and 
again became the official recorder of the pro- 
Ceedings of in Philadel and 

w Congress phia 

Even while in prison in London, Lloyd 


„Managed to publicize the new government _ 
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of his adopted country by publishing the 
debates of Congress, the United States Con- 
situation, the reports of the heads of depart- 
ments and the laws and treaties of the 
United States. 

In subsequent years Lloyd taught short- 
hand in Philadelphia and continued his work 
of reporting the proceedings of State assem- 
blies, the Congress, and important court 
trials in various parts of the country. 
Among these was the 1805 impeachment 
trial of Thomas Chase, Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

On January 19, 1827, Thomas Lloyd died 
in his Philadelphia home in his 71st years. 
He is buried in the graveyard of St, Augus- 
tine’s Catholic Church there, where his grave 
remained for many years unmarked and 
known to but afew. Asa result of a resolu- 
tion passed at the convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters Association, held in 
Boston in 1902, a memorial was placed over 
his grave, recognizing him as the father 
of American shorthand reporting. 


Does Washington Really Want To Halt 
Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Dean Man- 
ion’s Weekly Broadcast No. 119, entitled 
“Does Washington Really Want To Halt 
Communism?” 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dogs WASHINGTON REALLY Want To HALT 
COMMUNISM? 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 

Today I read the best of all New Year's 
resolutions: “In 1957, put first things first.” 
That goes as well for the official business of 
the President and Congress as it does for you 
and me. But how shall we determine the 
priorities of these first things? For the 
United States, for instance, what commands 
first place on the agenda of official action? 

In making this determination, we must 
distinguish the important from that which 
is merely urgent. When all the problems on 
our national program are sifted for their 
relative importance, one of them is found 
to be so large that\it overshadows all others. 
The big number one problem for the United 
States is communism. 

If it were not for communism, there would 
be no Hungarian refugee problem, no de- 
fense problem; no reason for NATO and 
SEATO; no excuse for foreign aid; no reason- 
able alternative for real tax relief, a bal- 
anced budget, and quick reduction of the 
Federal debt. Without communism, the 
threat of destructive Inflation would disap- 
pear and the value of the American dollar 
would be restored. 

If the President and Congress have the 
courage to subordinate politics to statesman- 
ship, they will close ranks, face up to the 
menace of communism and determine what 
we are to do about it. 

We can do one of three things about the 
menace of communism. First, we can do 
nothing about it. This is precisely the 
effect of what we have been doing for the 
last 10 years, during which communism has 
captured a third of the world and effectively 
challenged the other two-thirds. 
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communism during that time. On the con- 
trary, because of communism, we have spent 
more than $300 billion, cut the value of our 
currency in half and signed a large number 
of treaties. In this process, we gained the 
ridicule of our enemies, the contempt of 
neutrals and the enmity of friends. At the 
same time, we have expanded public and pri- 
vate debt into an appearance of general 
prosperity. The result is a widely popular 
opinion that “we never had it so good.” 

One of my correspondents puts it this way: 
“If this be the happy result of fighting com- 
munism, then let us keep up the fight. But, 
at the same time, let us make sure that we 
never win decisively. After all, a victory 
might stop Federal spending and cause a 
depression. We must never run the risk of 
another depression.” 

That is a somewhat cynical approach to 
our present policy. The question neverthe- 
less remains: Shall we deliberately sober up 
and face the morning after? Or shall we 
continue to take more and more of the same 
until we collapse? One doesn't have to grad- 
uate from Alcoholics Anonymous to under- 
stand the agony of that choice. 

But let us face it; If we continue our 
present futile course against communism, we 
will bankrupt ourselves morally as well as 
financially and thus ultimately surrender to 
communism without a struggle. So we must 
change our present course and immediately 
make a different kind of attack upon com- 
munism. 

The next most obvious alternative is all- 
out hot war against the Soviet Government. 
Such a war is unthinkable because, in it, 
we would defeat ourselves. The United 
States can enter another world war, but what 
we know as the United States will never 
come out of it. i 

Nevertheless, the aimless pursuit of our 
present policy will certainly bring us into 
just such a destructive war with Soviet Rus- 
sia and we are being conditioned for that 
dreadful course right now. It is significant 
that Admiral Radford, chairman of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, takes this time to re- 
mind us that not all wars are bad—not all 
peace is good. (U.S. News & World Report, 
December 14, 1956, p. 106.) 

COMES THE STRONG MAN ON HORSEBACK 


In the present impasse with communism, 
our nerves are wearing as thin as our pocket- 
book, This isa danger sign. Just remember 
that the end of our present spending pro- 
gram is collapse; and when collapse is in- 
evitable, war and martial law will be a great 
convenience for those who will then hold the 
responsibilities of our Government. 

We have demonstrated that we cannot 
spend communism out of existence and we 
dare not try to destroy it by war. Neverthe- 
less, for the safety of the United States, com- 
munism must be destroyed. 

Fortunately, there is a third way—the 
only way in which the menace of commu- 
nism can be removed from the United States 
and from the world. Communism must 
and may be destroyed by the people who are 
now enslaved by communism—by the people 
of Russia, China, and the satellite countries, 

These people can and will destroy commu- 
nism and sweep the wreckage of that dia- 
bolical tyranny from the face of the earth in 
1957 if we, the Government and people of the 
United States, will now declare that we wish 
the enslaved people to destroy communism 
everywhere, and that we will help those peo- 
ple to accomplish that destruction by all 
moral and material support, short of war. 
The people enslaved by communism would 
have destroyed their gangster Communist 
governments long ago had they been assured 
of such moral and material support from us, 

For years we were told that antl-Commu- 
nist revolution was an impossible pipedream. 
Our informants conveniently ignored the 
anti-Communist revolution in Guatemala, 


_but they have been unable to ignore the, 
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revolution in Hungary and the chain reac- 
tion of anti-Communist demonstration that 
now runs back and forth from Vietnam to 
Tibet, from Peiping to Moscow, and from 
Latvia to Yugoslavia. 

Economically, politically, and militarily, 
the Kremlin gangsters and their satellite 

en are in serlous trouble with their own 
slaves. For instance, here is an informed 
appraisal of the situation in Yugoslavia: 

“The Yugoslav nation is ready to over- 
throw the Communist tyranny by immedi- 
ate insurrection throughout the country. 
But to rise against Tito, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States would be asking too 
much. By supporting Tito and the Yugo- 
slay Communist Party, Great Britain and 
America have kept the Yugoslav tyranny in 
power and allied themselves with the tyranny 
against the Yugoslav people. That is the 
only reason why there has been no insurrec- 
tion in Yugoslavia.” (F. A. Voight, Decem- 
ber 21, 1956.) 

As it is in Yugoslavia, so it is elsewhere 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is now squarely 
up to the United States to start or stop the 
worldwide anti-Communist rebellion that 
is now generated and ready to go. We must 
now decide whether to make the Kremlin 
gangsters secure in their stolen seats of 
despotic power or to let them be destroyed 
by the wrath of their own outraged subjects. 

Unbelievable as it sounds, we have already 
pronounced our decision against the enslaved 
peoples and in favor of their Communist 
masters. We have elected to give our moral, 
political, and financial support not to the 
slaves, but to the thugs in the Kremlin. 

In his chummy visit with President Eisen- 
hower, Red China’s ambassador without 
portfolio, Mr. Nehru, has been delighted to 
find and to announce that our foreign policy 
has lost Its anti-Communist “rigidity” and is 
now flexible to “circumstances.” Chou En- 
lai, the jailer of our unfortunate lost and 
forgotten batallion in Red China, will be de- 
lighted to hear this news, but it will depress 
millions of enslaved Chinese who rely upon 
our moral support in their continuing strug- 
gle for liberation. 

The red carpet at Gettysburg is now ready 
to roll out again, this time for Commissar 
Tito of Yugoslavia. Mr. Dulles says that 
Tito's visit will serve “a useful purpose.” It 
will undoubtedly be useful to Tito. His 
friendly pictures with the President will tell 
all rebellious Yugoslavs that this is our gang- 
ster, and that we mean to do even more for 
him than the billion dollars we have already 
dedicated to the perpetuation of his evil 


wer, 
Powe shall not offend Tito by asking what he 
has done with Cardinal Stepinac or why he 
shot down American aviators with antiair- 
craft funs presented to him by the American 
taxpayers. 

CURRENT POLICIES BOLSTER COMMUNISM 


A short time ago, Tito Jailed Milovan Djilas, 
one of his former Communist henchmen, for 
writing that the revolt in Hungary portends 
the destruction of communism everywhere. 
(U. S. News, December 21, 1956, p. 80.) We 
will not ask Tito about Djilas because, $300 
billion to the contrary notwithstanding, it is 
not our present policy to encourage the de- 
struction of communism everywhere or any- 
where. 

On the contrary, Tito is the presently 
exalted symbol of Mr. Elsenhower’s “via- 
media” philosophy—the middle of the road 
to peace through independent Communist 
states. Mr. Dulles said: 

“It’s very important that this satellite sit- 
uation should develop in such a way that 
the Soviet Union is surrounded by friendly 
countries.” I am sure Stalin himself 
couldn't have said it better. “I would hope,” 
Dulles continues, “that we might at some 
stage help to produce a situation which 
would be better from everybody’s standpoint, 
including the Soviet Union.” 

Our Secretary of State expresses the hope 
Tor a peaceful evolution of the satellite states 
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toward genuine independence. (Like our 
friend Tito, for instance.) “We have no de- 
sire to surround the Soviet Government with 
a band of hostile states. 

“We are prepared to make it as clear as 
possible that the United States has no de- 
sire to capitalize upon this (Hungarian) sit- 
tuation as part of any program of a hostile 
charcter against the Soviet Union.” (U. S. 
News, December 28, 1956, p. 73.) 

Here, as plainly as we can say it, we have 
told the Communist-held slaves to calm 
down, wait for peaceful evolution and do 
nothing of a hostile nature to the kidnapers 
who hold them in painful bondage. Beyond 
that we suit the action to the word. 

We offer money to the Kremlin-created 
Communist government of Poland, but on 
condition, of course, that the Kremlin is 
agreeable. The President will ask Congress 
to sell our wheat not to the satellite peo- 
ple directly, but to the satellite government, 
so-called, at cut rates and, of course, on the 
cuff. 

If it will help quiet things in the satellites 
for the Kremlin, we are ready to run a buf- 
fer zone along the Iron Curtain and then 
rush into the neutral territory with a new 
batch of- foreign aid to keep everything 
peaceful inside the slave empire. All this 
for the security of the brutal butchers of 
Hungary—the godless amoral murderers of 
millions, 

Have we forgotten that we brought our 
ambassador home from Germany in 1938 be- 
cause Hitler had killed 100 Jews? We told 
the world then that it was morally impos- 
sible for us any longer to speak to the hor- 
rible Nazis. 

Why did the Hungarian massacre frighten 
us Into this disgraceful moral, financial, and 
political support of our deadly enemies? It 
is our love of peace, of course. Successful 
revolution would mean violence and violence 
could mean war—even world war. 

Therefore, we must silence all shooting, 
even while the shots are being fired at 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, and Zukov by their 
own people. And so the butcher boys have 
our full permission to slaughter their un- 
fortunate captives whenever the poor crea- 
tures grow restive under the iron heel and 
threaten to destroy forever our number one 
problem—communism. 

Why must we give the Kremlin gangsters 
an ultimatum in the Middle East and send 
American soldiers there to stop them, while 
we are seeking to protect those same gang- 
sters from the wrath of their own people in 
Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Moscow? 

What makes us think that we have any 
more right to shoot our way around the 
Middle East than the Soviets have? Are we 
trying merely to continue our fruitless, ex- 
pensive anti-Communist binge indefinitely, 
or are we seriously out to destroy commu- 
nism everywhere and forever? 

There are some courageous Senators and 
Congressmen in Washington now who can 
force an answer to that question. Ask them 
to put this first thing first on the order of 
congressional business. 


Message of Governor Handley to 90th 
Indiana General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor certain ex- 
cerpts from the message by Gov. Harold 
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Handley, of Indiana, to the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly, since they deal with 
issues of great importance to national 
financial security. 

The State government of Indiana is 
currently spending more than it cur- 
rently collects in taxes, but this tem- 
porary reliance on deficit financing has 
been paid for out of our accumulated 
surplus. Indiana is the only State in 
the Union which is forbidden by its con- 
stitution to go into debt. We have been 
operating on a pay-as-you-go policy for 
over a hundred years. 

As Governor Handley says: 

The Federal Government today takes 27 
out of every 35 tax dollars collected in In- 
diana, That is, only 8 of those 35 dollars 
remain for the expense of our State, county, 
and local governments. Yet the Federal 
Government remains strangely immune 
from taxpayer wrath. 


I know that many Members of this 
body are deeply concerned at the way in 
which the Federal Government is ab- 
sorbing the revenues which our State 
and local governments need to carry on 
their constitutional functions. Increas- 
ingly Washington proposes to take over 
these State and local functions, but it 
can do so only because it can mortgage 
our future earnings by borrowing, and 
then preempt the earnings of our people 
to pay the new debt. 

In Indiana— 


Says Governor Handley— 
we are providing new classrooms for our 
rising school population twice as fast as the 
advocates of federalized education say we 
should be building them. And we are doing 
this with our own money, if you please, in a 
magnificent manifestation of home rule, 


Our people join those of other States 
in demanding that our Federal finances 
shall be put in order, so that our State 
and local governments can collect the 
share of taxpayments they need to carry 
out their constitutional duties, and 
maintain their sovereign independence. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the material I am submitting is esti- 
mated to make 344 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $250.25. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MESSAGE OF Gov. HAROLD W. HANDLEY TO 90TH 
INDIANA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


It is the duty of each general assembly 
to consider andienact whatever it deems is 
necessary for the good government of the 
people of Indiana. It is the duty of the 
Governor to appear before the general as- 
sembly at the beginning of each session, 
to share his knowledge of pertinent facts 
and to offer recommendations. 

We must always be willing to face hard 
facts. And I would indeed be derelict in 
my duty if I did not present the points 
covered in this message today without hesi- 
tation and with complete candor. I pledged 
to the people of Indiana in the preelection 
campaign and again in my inaugural re- 
marks on Monday that I will never erect a 
curtain between them and their government. 

It is essential also that we keep the long- 
Tange picture in focus. Stopgap solutions 
are usually unfair, ineffective, and expensive. 
While it is mandatory that we end the 
present practice of so-called deficit spend- 
ing—because our State treasury surplus is 
rapidly dwindling and because we are wisely 
forbidden to go into debt by the State con- 
stitution—we also must look well ahead. 


1957. 


Indiana is rapidly expanding. Our popu- 
lation rank is now 11th in the Nation. Our 
industrial productivity make us eighth. 
These new citizens and this rising stand- 
ard of living require more services by State 
and local government. 

Today we find the expansion of industrial 
capacity one of the cardinal phenomena of 
our economy. Indiana is first among all the 
American States in proportionate industrial 
enlargement. Is it not surprising, there- 
fore, that our State government also has 
new needs? 

And so this 90th Indiana General Assem- 
bly faces the most crucial financial dilemma 
in many, Many years. Our pay-as-we-go 
status prevents further dissipation of the 
balance in the State treasury if we are to 
retain any cushion whatsoever. In the last 
fiscal year this balance was $8 million less 
than all of the State's income. Unless pres- 
ent spending is curtailed, the unencumbered 
balance in this fiscal year will be an addi- 
tional $1314 million short of anticipated 
revenue. 

. . . . . 


As our standards of living rise and as our 
markets expand, we will continue to expect 
more services and even new services from 
our State and local governments. As our 
Population continues to grow each of these 
services must be provided for many more 
people. 

Our constant goal should be to reduce 
Eovernmental costs and yet maintain essen- 
tial services. Only in this way can we con- 
tinue to make Indiana attractive to new- 
comers and a place of happiness for those 
fortunate enough to already be Hoosiers. 

There are major issues which perennially 
confront every governor and every general 
assembly, Among these is the question of 
highways. 

HIGHWAYS 

Action by the 1956 United States Congress 

established the vast new $32 billion Na- 
tional Highway System which calls for 1,100 
miles of new interstate superhighways in 
Indiana. Proportionately we will get more 
of these new highways than any other State 
because of our key location in the Nation's 
marketing and transportation system. 
The Federal Government will pay $9 to 
every $1 put up by the State to construct 
these new routes. Because of their limited 
access nature—as required by the Federal 
Specifications—and the necessity for numer- 
Ous overheads and cloverleaf interchanges, 
and because new right-of-ways must be ob- 
tained, they are particularly expensive. The 
Average estimated cost is around $1 million 
per mile, which means Indiana will be build- 
ing from 75 to 85 miles of these new national 
roads each year. 

This new Federal program, which !s to 
Continue for at least 13 years, also provides 
tor tripling the 50-50 matching funds offered 
by the Federal Government to build purely 
State highways inside Indiana's borders and 
to construct and improve farm-to-market 
Toads, county roads, and city streets. 

Between October 1, 1956, and June 30, 
1959, there will be $194,136,963 available to 
Indiana in United States road funds. The 
annual average of Federal funds apportioned 
for Indiana in the last 3 years was $16,- 
126.000. The annual average authorized for 
the next 3 years, including the backlog, is 
$65,830,000. 

hd . . . e 

Now, please do not forget that this is ac- 
tually some of our own money which we will 
be matching. It will not be nearly all, for 
the Federal Government never returns to the 
Various States more than a fraction of what 
it takes from their citizens. We should al- 
Ways remember that the Federal Govern- 
ment, as it goes about the business of coi- 
lecting Federal taxes, cannot give a dollar 
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until tt first takes a dollar—and usually sev- 
eral of them—from us here back home. 

Bureaucracy is a very expensive apparatus, 
The most expensive journey in the world is 
the round trip made by your tax dollar to 
Washington and then back to your home 
community. Thus, Hoosier motorists are now 
paying each year nearly $92 million in Fed- 
eral taxes on gasoline, oil, tires, new autos, 
and auto parts. Tf Indiana does not go after 
available matching highway funds, in an ef- 
fort to recapture as much of our money as 
possible, then other States will get this 
money which we have sent to Washington 
and which is rightfully ours. 

This is not a new system. Nobody in office 
today is to blame for it. This has been going 
on, in the case of highways and highway 
users, since 1919. But each year, as the Fed- 
eral Government reaches out greedily for 
more and more tax dollars, the various- States 
and local communities throughout America 
find themselves left farther and farther be- 
hind in the yain hope of getting a reasonable 
and just share of the tax dollar. 

The Federal Government today takes 27 of 
every 35 tax dollars collected in Indiana, 
That is, only 8 of those 35 dollars remain for 
the expense of our State, county, and local 
governments, Yet the Federal Government 
remains strangely immune from taxpayer 
wrath while the burden of reducing admin- 
istrative costs continues to rest on Hoosier 
shoulders, 

. . . o . 


The present Indiana State gasoline tax of 
4 cents per galion is one of the lowest in the 
Nation, It was enacted in 1929, when the 
dollar bought more than twice as much as 
it does now. The Federal tax collectors in- 
creased the Federal gasoline tax by 50 percent 
on last July 1, Had the 1955 legislature in- 
creased our State gasolina tax, as some of us 
advocated vigorously at the time, we would 
be in far better financial shape than we are 
today, and our highways, county roads, and 
city streets would be closer to the capacity 
adequate to handle present-day traffic. 

. . s . . 

We cannot shift this problem to the ques- 
tionable solution of more toll roads. With- 
out exception, the toll roads already built in 
the United States are having unexpected 
problems. Traffic volume is not living up to 
expectations. Extensions and improvements 
cannot be made because the bond market is 
not interested now in such ventures. The 
State of Kentucky already is asking the Fed- 
eral Government to take over its now toll 
road and integrate it in the free interstate 
highway system. 

And toll roads do not solve local traffic 
situations, Because our rural roads are in 
even more alarming condition than our State 
highways, and most municipalities also have 
their problems in trying to figure out how to 
maintain existing streets and build new ones 
in annexed suburban areas, I recommend 
continuation of the present distribution of 
State highway tax revenues. This distribu- 
tion assigns 53 cents of each dollar to the 
State highway system, 32 cents to counties, 
and 15 cents to municipalities. 

I also advocate an immediate increase in 
gasoline taxes and in automotive fuel oll 
taxes. 

. . ha . >. 

A 2-cent per gallon increase in gasoline 
taxes would yield approximately $30 million 
in new revenue each year A 3-cent increase 
would produce $45 million. 

The Tax Study Commission and the High- 
way Study Commission have gone into this 
and other possibilities very thoroughly and 
they have excellent reports ready for you, 
covering the situation in detail, 

. . > . . 

Fifty-four percent of Indiana's roads are 
under county administration, In 1929 there — 
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were $339.80 per year per mile ayailable for 

construction and maintenance of these 

roads. Today there are only $335 per year 

per mile avalisble, despite the declining - 
buying power of the dollar. Broken down, 

this shows only $1.08 per mile per day te 

pay all the costs of building and maintain- 

ing our county roads and bridges. 

No wonder that in 1955 only 8 of our 92 
Indiana counties were able to use all of the 
Federal matching money available to them. 
No wonder that rural-accident rates con- 
tinue to climb. 

Something must be done to bring these 
5,700 miles of county roads up to date, so 
that our farmers and our rapidly increasing 
numbers of suburban residents can have all- 
weather roads which are dependable and 
safe. These roads and highways are verita- 
ble lifelines insuring our day-to-day exist- 
ence, 

. . . . . 


EDUCATION 


The other perennial problem for every 
Indiana Legislature has been that of financ- 
ing *our public-school system, which now 
includes the 2 State-su teacher col- 
leges and the 2 State universities and their 
numerous extension centers. 

Education takes 54.6 percent of property 
taxes in Indiana today. The annual in- 
crease in total expenditures for schools has 
been about $20 million since 1952. After 
data are adjusted to meet living-cost 
changes, we find that the per pupil cost has 
risen 65 percen’ since 1940. 

. . . . . 

It is essential that we continue to keep 
Indiana in the forefront of education. We 
want enough classrooms to house our chil- 
dren, and we want adequately paid teachers 
to instruct them. The postwar baby boom 
caused serious strains on existing school 
facilities in many communities, Iam proud 


to say, however, that we are meeting those 


demands in our own Hoosier way without 
any outside help and according to the deci- 
sions and wishes of our local communities. 

The 1956 White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, which certainly was well attended by 
the advocates of a nationalized school sys- 
tem, estimated that Indiana must have 1,100 
new classrooms each year. Other surveys 
estimate our total classroom needs—for re- 
placement of antiquated structures as well 
as for increased enrollment—at 1,000 per. 
year. Well, a total of 1,928 new classrooms 
went into service throughout Indiana last 
September. Before next September there 
will be at least 2,100 more. And in 1958 
the number will be stepped up to 2,400, and 
even more if our various communities deem 
it necessary. Thus we are providing these 
new classrooms twice as fast as the advo- 
cates of federalized education say we should 
be building them. 

And we are doing this with our own 
money, if you please, in a magnificent mani- 
festation of home rule. The present fed- 
eralized education calls for pro- 
posed Washington help for school buildings 
alone, At present their proposal would pro- 
vide for only a smal! fraction of the total 
cost of American public-school education, 
even though they want the States and the 
local communities to surrender their rights 
for such a pittance. i 

. . . . . : 

By our devoted attention to building 
enough new classrooms to care for our chit- 
dren and our concerted recruiting of new 
teachers to instruct them, we Hoosiers have 
completely refuted the pao pag and 
highly-organized pressure campaign of mis- : 
a pitas 28 and propagands intended to kill 
home rule and to establish a nationalized 
school system. 

According to a lifelong student of govern- 
mental centralization, Senator HARRY Bran, 
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of Virginia, “any contribution by the Federal 
Government to our public schools will re- 
sult in Washington telling us how to run 
them and what textbooks to use. Grants 
to the States always lead to paternalistic 
government.” 

It would be nothing short of a national 
calamity to permit our free public school 
system to become dependent on Federal atd, 
The best safeguard against this threat is to 
continue local control of our public educa- 
tion on the basis of our traditional Hoosier 
home rule. 

Indiana has become the leader in awaken- 
ing nationwide resistance to the program of 
gathering under one single governing au- 
thority our schools, our public welfare ad- 
ministration, and other key units of Ameri- 
can civilization. Extremists know they can 
never capture America unless it is by concen- 
trating all functions under one central au- 
thority and then seizing it. The people of 
Indiana, regardless of political party afilia- 
tion, have repeatedly indorsed this home- 
rule fight, and I assure you that I will con- 
tinue it as vigorously in the office of governor 
as I did when I was a member of the legisla- 
ture and then the presiding officer of the 
senate. 

Financing has always been the principal 
problem of the Indiana Legislature in seek- 
ing to augment local community -revenues 
necessary to maintain our schools. State 
funds are now used, as you know, to assist 
local school corporations in meeting teacher 
salaries, transportation and other current 
operating expenses. Thus the cost of edu- 
cation is relatively equalized among the tax- 
payers of the 1,063 school corporations in the 
State. 

Even if it were constitutional (which is not 
certain), the proposal to make direct grants 
to certain schools—instead of the support 
which is given to every school and the loans 
which are available to any school in case of 
emergency—is only less dangerous than Fed- 
eral grants. Our schools must never come 
under the bureaucratic control of State gov- 
ernment any more than that of the Federal 
Government. 

. . . . . 


Because I recognize that local governmen- 
tal units badly need more sources of revenue, 
I have consistently advocated repeal of the 
State property tax. This tax is a continuing 
tax on thrift, inasmuch as the State levies 
on every dollar through gross income taxes 
and then each year continues to tax that 
same dollar if it is invested In a home, a 
farm, a business, or anything else which is 
tangible. This proposed repeal—effective 
after the present tax-paying year, of course— 
would give local governments sole province 
in the field of property taxes. It would en- 
able true home rule to operate in this very 
important area. 


To make sure that the money in the com- 
mon school fund is put to the best possible 
use in loans to the neediest communities 
to build new classrooms, I recommend that 
the same restrictions be established for this 
fund as were set out in excellent form by the 
1955 legislature when it created the veterans 
memortal school building fund. These State 
loans are needed for new classrooms, and 
should not be used for gymnasiums and 
other recreational areas. In our present 
financial plight we must consider first things 
first—classrooms, 


Classroom teacher salaries have risen from 
a median of $1,311 in 1940 to $4,165 in 1956. 
Minimum salaries for teaching 9 months now 
range from $2,727 for the least experienced to 
$4,527 for the most, This is the legal mini- 
mum scale in Indiana today, and salaries in 
numerous instances are well above these 
minimum levels, 
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Although these salaries are not commen- 
surate with the importance of the teaching 
profession, yet they are sufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce teachers from other States to 
join our public school system and to en- 
courage former teachers to return to class- 
rooms. We do have capable and sufficient 
teachers in Indiana, propaganda to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The number of 
temporary permits is steadily decreasing 
which means that almost all of our teachers 
are now meeting the requirements for a col- 
lege degree in education. 

. . . . . 

The immediate establishment of a veteri- 
mary school at Purdue University has long 
been publicly advocated by me. Indiana's 
great agricultural wealth is dependent on 
the same sort of research and modern facili- 
ties as are other industries. Two-thirds of 
Indiana’s annual agricultural income of 
$1,300,000,000 comes from the breeding and 
growing of livestock. A survey by a legis- 
lative study commission has found that 
it is almost impossible for Hoosier stu- 
dents to enroll in veterinary schools in other 
States. They naturally prefer to offer their 
limited facilities to their own residents. In- 
diana thus finds herself with a dwindling 
number of veterinarians. It is essential to 
Indiana’s economic prowess and also to the 
public health that this veterinary shortage 
be rapidly eliminated, and the only way to do 
it is to educate our own doctors of veterinary 
medicine. 

In the same way, the rapid expansion of 
the Indiana University geology department 
and the State Geological Survey is badly 
needed. David Dale Owen was appointed as 


-our first State Geologist in 1837, and the 


Geological Survey has worked steadily ever 
since for the development of Indiana's min- 
eral resources. The geology department was 
established at Indiana University in 1869, In 
the last 10 years particularly it has made 
great strides in helping to advance Indiana 
into the front rank of the Nation's producers 
of numerous minerals, 
. . * . . 


Economic growth has always gone hand- 
fn-hand with educational progress. There 
is an unprecedented demand for engineers 
and scientists in modern America. Our mili- 
tary security as well as our peacetime needs 
call for many more graduates in these fields. 
Technicians of many kinds also are in great 
demand, and I hope that our high schools 
as well as our colleges and universities place 
increased emphasis on the training and in- 
struction of future scientists, engineers and 
technicians. 

It should go without saying that I would 
oppose any attempts to discriminate unfairly 
against privately supported schools and col- 
leges. We need them all. But certainly no 
educational institution, privately endowed or 
tax-supported, should expect to engage in ac- 
tivities which compete with private enter- 
prise. If they do, then they should pay their 
just share of taxation. No unit of govern- 
ment should be in the business of competing 
with its own citizens. 

TAXATION AND FISCAL POLICY 


I have already stressed the need for the 
utmost economy as you consider the new 
budget. This is no time for petty bickering 
or for false pride about the infallibility of pet 
proposals. This is no time for indulging in 
personalities. We are all in the same boat. 
The taxpayers expect results, and I think we 
all agree they are primarily interested in 
holding the line on taxes as far as possible. 


Since so many of the tax dollars which are 
collected by the State are promptly returned 
to county and municipal governments, the 
people themselves—in each neighborhood— 
have a splendid opportunity to observe how 
those dollars are being spent. It is unfair 
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and unrealistic to expect the State govern- 
ment to practice rigid economy without also 
demanding it from the other units of govern- 
ment. 

. . . . . 


This Legislature might well consider in- 
creasing the ceiling on school bonded in- 
debtedness from 2 percent to 3 percent. This 
rate was established more than 100 years ago, 
in the Constitution of 1852. Such a change 
would require a constitutional amendment, 
which, as you know, would not make such 
relief available to local school corporations 
until 1960. But, as I have said, we must look 
at these problems from long range. They did 
not suddenly come ints being today. They 
all cannot be solved today. 


* a . . = 


While we are thus trying to increase State 
revenue legitimately and also be fair to 
other taxpayers, we also must be wary of 
damaging the fine tax climate which is 
attracting so many new industries to In- 
diana these days. 

The Tax Study Commission further sug- 
gests that this General Assembly consider 
the withholding of the State gross income 
tax from wages and salaries. It estimates 
that this would mean 3 to 5 million dollars 
additional revenue each year, and some 
other estimates place this figure as high as 
10 million dollars per year. 

While I recognize the evil effect of any 
withholding device in that it tends to 
benumb the consciousness of the average 
citizen to the taxes he is actually paying, 
and philosophically I am opposed to all 
withholding devices, nevertheless we must 
face realities. I would be inclined to favor 
this proposal with some restrictions. 

We should not consider any new general 
taxes until every possible loophole is closed 
in the present gross income tax structure. 
If our total anticipated revenue is still be- 
low what is needed after the legislature has 
completed its intensive work on the new 
budget, and some tax increases are then 
proposed, I will recommend to the legisla- 
ture that a companion bill provide for a 
withholding device. 

Since the withholding requirement would 
work a positive hardship on housewives, 
farmers and small business men, I suggest 
that such a proposal should be applicable 
only to employers of 10 persons or more. 
Employers of larger numbers are prepared 
and equipped to withhold Federal income 
taxes, and the mechanics of a State with- 
holding system could be similar. 

. * . . » 

There should be no particular tax immun- 
ity for anybody, just as there should be 
nothing punitive in our taxation. We are 
not trying to destroy Indiana’s fine name 
for gane tax policies, We are only trying 
to enforce the duty of all to pay taxes 
sufficient to support the necessary pro- 
cesses of government. 

. . . . » 

The people of Indiana, in my opinion, are 
not going to tolerate anything less than 
the most superb statesmanship in this 
crisis, They will not forget those who refuse 
to help. The battle of the budget is the 
biggest battle which confronts us in this 
session, and it is the most worthy crusade 
which we can possibly fight, as judged by our 
constituents. 

. * . . . 


AGRICULTURE 


One of the principal purposes of the 
stepped-up highway program is to develop 
all-weather hard-surfaced farm-to-market 
roads in every part of Indiana. This is 
essential to help our farmers decrease mar- 
keting costs, and thus improve their 
income, 

. . . . . 

In the same way—with State help and 

direction but certainly not with State dicta- 
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tion—we should push research intended to 
find new uses as well as new markets for 
Indiana farm products. Farm organiza- 
tions can do more of this, and the research 
center at Purdue can receive research grants 
from private donors. Every month numbers 
of new plants are located in Indiana which 
could use some of our Hoosier farm produce 
for industrial products. 

The repeal of the State property tax and 
the opening of the Purdue veterinary school 
will help the farmers considerably. 

America today is confronted with its 
greatest drought situation. One-half the 
area of the United States was affected in 
1956, with 1,700,000 square miles in 26 States 
suffering acute water shortage. No longer 
is the drought a seasonal occurrence but it 
is becoming a year-round affliction. We had 
an awesome indication of the future in the 
Prolonged dry spell in parts of Hoosierland 
last autumn, 

It takes years to rebuild what has been 
steadily neglected or destroyed. Our entire 
Public attitude toward water conservation 
must be changed. 

For that reason, the 1955 Indiana Legisla- 
ture ordered a water survey, to be made by 
a legislative commission Mm conjunction with 
the Water Resources and Flood Control Com- 
Mission. I urge that you give this survey 
your closest attentien. Both Indiana in- 
dustry and Indiana farmers want maximum 
development of our water resources. If we 
are to proceed in a prudent and farsighted 
Manner, we must enact a uniform code of 
laws covering the entire problem, and in- 
Crease as rapidly as possible our Indiana 
cooperation with the Federal Government to 
try to stop waste by floods and to impound 
Water in sufficient volumes to be used in dry 
Periods. 

Our water-rights laws are completely an- 
tiquated. We have been too much inclined to 
shift the responsibility to the United States 
Army Engineers and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

All Hoosiers should be vitally interested in 
every phase of our State conservation pro- 
Sram. We are past the age of unlimited 
abundance. We must mow consider care- 
fully the practical problem of conserving. 

. s. . . . 


INDUSTRY 


As I have said, everybody benefits when 
- business is good. Debt-free Indiana has 
been attracting new industries at the rate 
©f much more than one a week. 

Whereas other States have a terrific bonded 
indebtedness, Indiana pays her bills in cash. 

en you consider that the interest on the 
Federal debt is $8,100,000,000 each year, with 
no retirement of the principal, you under- 
Stand the wisdom of the no-State-debt man- 
date of our Indiana constitution. One of 
every 13 tax dollars paid by American tax- 
Payers goes for interest alone. This situa- 
tion where we in Indiana are not compelled 
to pay last year's expenses with this year’s 
income is a powerful attraction for new 
Hoosier payrolls. 

The water-conservation program just men- 
tioned will also be of great value to Indiana 
industry. And Iam sure that every member 
Of this assembly appreciates the importance 
of continued development of navigation on 
the Ohio River, where the traffic today is sev- 
eral times what it was even in the supposed 
heyday of river activity. 

In the same way I commend to your care- 
Tul investigation again this session the pos- 
sibilities of an Indiana deep-water port on 
Lake Michigan. The industrial potential of 
5Uch a project challenges the imagination 
and vision of this legislature. 

I also commend to you the desirability of 
enacting corrective legislation to prevent the 
Wildcatting of newly formed insurance com- 
Pany stocks. We will not countenance In- 
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diana becoming a happy hunting ground for 
insurance-stock speculators. 


LABOR 


I have always advocated a minimum of 
Government interference in labor-manage- 
ment relations. This is consistent with the 
Hoosier concept of individual freedom. 

Most Hoosier workers are thrifty. Repeal 
of the State property tax will help them. 
So will our refusal to enact a sales tax. 

Believing as we do in equal rights for all, 
workers and taxpayers should not be penal- 
ized by any system of special supplemental 
unemployment benefits palid by the State to 
certain and specific groups. However, all 
unemployed citizens should be able to ex- 
pect realistic adjustment of compensation 
payments to meet cost-of-living changes. 
And I regard the lifetime care of the perma- 
nently disabled worker as a social and moral 
obligation. 

INSTITUTIONS 


Indiana recently has made great strides in 
the important field of mental health. One 
of every 12 Hoosiers at some time has a 
mental-health problem, and in this we are no 
more anxiety-ridden than the citizens of 
other States. We live in an awesome age, 
and its advantages are sometimes paid for 
by temporary consternations that require 
modern medical attention. 

. * hd Ld * 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Throughout this message I have mentioned 
home rule. The incessant grasping for 
power by the constantly multiplying bureaus 
and departments of the Federal Government 
arouses the fears of many people even in 
Washington itself. 

President Eisenhower recently said: “The 
partnership policy which I advocate is to give 
the maximum responsibility into the hands 
of local and State governments to run their 
own affairs.” I only wish that this eminently 
American point of yiew prevailed throughout 
the national capital, every day in the week! 

As it is, we see the Federal Government 
dominating every field of taxation. We find 
the hard-earned money of the taxpayers of 
the United States of America being sent to 
all parts of the world under what seems to 
have become a permanent policy of foreign 
giveaways. 

Millions are spent on a dam in Egypt or a 
highway in India. The people of the United 
States do not see these big expenditures 
with their own eyes, so they do not object too 
much. But when much lesser amounts are 
asked to provide services which you can see 
and which are for your own use and the use 
of your neighbors—such as schools, wider 
bridges, country roads, and mental hospitals, 
right here in Indiana—some taxpayers be- 
come alarmed. Opinion is mobilized to stop 
or curtail such programs. The citizenry be- 
comes quite tax-conscious, 

When you keep your tax dollar at home 
you can watch it. The services you can see 
you can appreciate. I believe it is the duty 
of every one of us to make all Americans 
more aware of the way the Federal Govern- 
ment has become the tax octopus, taking 
more and more away from our own citizens 
and leaving State and local services on a 
starvation diet. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. 
At the State and local levels the people can 
successfully reprimand the spenders. You 
yourselves are feeling and will continue to 
feel the intense public pressure to reduce 
the new State budget. Given the reasonable 
freedom guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution, every State could handle its 
own financial problems without difficulty, 
and at far less cost than the federal tax 
machine imposes, 

The people are aroused. I hope that the 
1957 General Assembly of the free and sov- 
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ereign State of Indiana not only emulates 
the determined stand of its recent predeces- 
sors by declaring outspokenly against usur- 
pation of local rights, but that it also enun- 
ciates—by unanimous resolution—the cur- 
rent stand of the people of Indiana regarding 
decentralization and constitutional govern- 
ment. 
* . . . . 

We must liye within our means, We can- 
not continue deficit spending. If we cannot 
reduce our expenses then we must increase 
taxes. It is just as simple as that. 

You and I were not elected to evade deci- 
sions, The people have delegated great 
power to us because they expect us to use it. 
In the next 8 weeks we must achieve success 
or bear the full blame for having seriously 
damaged the forward march of Indians to- 
ward permanent prosperity. 

Our full attention will be focused on these 
problems. 

Unnecessary taxes are unjust taxes. Un- 
necessary expenditures make unnecessary 
taxes inevitable, 

Many years ago the great Gibbon declared: 
“Taxes are the perpetual theme of public 
complaint.” Mark you well this fact as you 
ponder what to vote for, and what to vote 
against! 


1 


Saving Nature Serves Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week during the annual convention of 
the Agricultural Limestone Institute, 
Inc., I had occasion te be in attendance 
at the meeting when the Honorable Karu 
E. Munopt, Senator from South Dakota, 
delivered an address, Saving Nature 
Serves Humanity, in which he made one 
of the most enlightening, and at the same 
time, most cogent cases for soil conser- 
vation that it has ever been my pleasure 
to hear. 

Since the future of all humanity is 
governed by our stewardship of our 
natural resources, I heartily commend 
Senator Munpt’s words of wisdom on 
this vital subject to all of my colleagues 
and ask that the address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

SAVING NATURE SERVES HUMANITY 


(Address by Hon. Kart. E. MUNDT, a United 
States Senator from the State of South 
Dakota) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests at the 
head table, my colleagues of the Senate and 
the House, our constituents, whose taxes pay 
the salaries that make our services possible, 
and ladies and gentlemen all: I indeed deem 
it a real honor and a great privilege to have 
the opportunity to address this important 
audience of important people gathered here 
on this very important occasion to discuss 
the very important part that the limestone 
industry plays in our agricultural program. 

The reason I have emphasized and re- 
peated so often the word “important” is 
because, as those of us who live here realize, 
Washington is of course a most important 
city. It is important because it has become 
the center of world activities today, It has 
become the focal point where all foreign 
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visitors ultimately come, It is the home of 
our President. It is the host city of our 
Vice President. Because of its Important 
part in world affairs, it is certainly true that 
all of the bankers and merchants, the doc- 
tors and scientists and educators, even the 
taxicab drivers who live in Washington con- 
sider themselves a little bit more important 
than people in the similar category in their 
own hometown or in other States of the 
Union. 

In fact, I believe, after having been here 
for some 18 years that if you want to get a 
direct answer to a specific question, and you 
want it fast, the best place to go for it is 
to a taxicab driver in Washington. He may 
be wrong but he is never in doubt and he 
can endow you with the greatest disor- 
ganized collection of misinformation of any 
individual that I know. He is important 
people. There is no question about that. 

Certainly, these fine folks here gathered 
from the executive agencies are important 
people because legislate as carefully as we 
can, eventually what comes out at the ad- 
ministrative end is something that they con- 
coct in the executive agencies. Sometimes 
it has just a slight resemblance to what we 
think we have passed at the legislative 
process. 

So I know that I have this rare privilege 
of talking to a most important audience. I 
see a lot of Members of tthe House here. 
And, as a former Member of the House of 
Representatives, I know full well that they 
are important people. They are the ones who 
have the first say on the appropriations bills. 
They are the ones who, under the Constitu- 
tion, have the first and initial action to take 
on tax matters. They go to the public every 
2 years and feel that they represent the 
people and most of them aspire someday to 
become Members of the United States Senate; 
so undoubtedly they are important people. 

As one who once cherished and achieved 
that aspiration, of course, I would like to 
discourage the practice and I warn them that 
the 450 feet from the House to the Senate 
Chamber comprises the most expensive and 
tortuous trail that a man can undertake. 
And Senator ELLENpDER and the rest of you 
Senators—they are mighty important peo- 
ple—we are so important that we even have 
our own barbers in the barbershop because 
we are afraid to let anybody else shave us. 
We are so important that when we want to 
go any place on the Senate elevator we have 
the habit of punching a bell three times and 
the elevator comes immediately to the floor 
on which we are and takes us to the floor 
where we want to go. 

A couple of weeks ago, GLENN BEALL, I met 
one of your Maryland constituents on the 
elevator who said he got on in the morning 
with a clean shave and he then had a 6 
o'clock shadow; he was trying to get off on 
the second fioor to see you, but Senators kept 
buzzing him up and down and he didn’t get 
anywhere. 

Then, of course, most Senators are candi- 
dates for the Presidency of the United States 
and those of them who are not are running 
for Vice President. Obviously, they are most 
important. 

This is a distinction and an honor, there- 
fore, for a country boy from South Dakota to 
talk to important folks like these—and, as 
I say, the taxpayers, the people, the con- 
stituents who make this great governmental 
process of ours possible. 

Tonight, I want to discuss.with you briefly 
an important subject, and that is the great 
function of conservation insofar as it applies 
to our land and to our soil and especially the 
part that the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram plays because so many of you in the 
audience, directly or indirectly, contribute 
to that, and play a significant part in the 
entire conservation program. 

recent years, most of us have been 
80 very busy, insofar as agricultural problems 
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are concerned, dealing with the temporary 
problems of agricultural surpluses, that we 
sometimes forget that man has seldom in 
world history had too much food. Our farm- 
ers have done a tremendous, a fabulous job of 
producing, especially in World War I and 
in World War II and the years immediately 
following. 

I sometimes wonder what we would have 
done in our field of diplomacy in our modern 
attempts at foreign policy were it not for the 
fact that we do have these surplus foodstuffs 
and stocks of fiber to give away or to sell at 
discount. Perhaps it would be fair and per- 
haps we would have greater success with our 
farm programs if a way could be found for 
charging the costs of all this to international 
relations or to national defense or mutual 
assistance instead of charging so much of 
it strictly as an agricultural program. 

In any case, I think that this surge of 
abundance, the result of applying new tech- 
nology on new lands, has not yet run its 
course. And in fact, I doubt whether it has 
yet reached its peak. Even sv, I think to- 
night we should devote our attention to a 
long-term aspect to our farm program that 
is a horse of a very different paint job and 
which ts not related in any sense to agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

All of us are somewhat familiar with the 
several books and the many articles that 
have been written on the problems of soil 
conservation in. the United States and in 
other parts of the world. There have been 
a great many scholarly books written on this 
subject, some of them with terrifying titles, 
which cause men to ponder in perplexity 
about the future of mankind. About a gen- 
eraiton ago we read one called Standing 
Room Only. Then there was one called 
Mankind at the Crossroads; another one, 
Our Plundered Planet, and The Rape of the 
Earth, and Land for Tomorrow. Books of 
that kind, in one way or another, deal with 
the problems of conservation, the conserva- 
tion of man and his lands and his home. 

Tonight, however, I do not choose to take 
you down the long road of a discussion of 
how much land there is in the world, or what 
sort of land it is, or how fast it is washing 
down to the sea or blowing into the air, or 
how poor it is getting to be. We will assume 
that tonight, not many, if any in this room, 
need any indoctrination as to the letter and 
the spirit of conservation. In fact, it is your 
interest in conservation that has brought 
you here. 

Perhaps it will be enough to remind you 
of the very conservative words of the great 
conservationist, Paul Sears, who put it this 
way: 

“The earth as a separate planet is 2,000 or 
perhaps 3,000 million years old. The species 
of mammal—to which we belong—has been 
present for only the last 30 seconds of the 
24th hour of the earth's existence, while 
modern power technology based on fossil 
fuel compares with a very fast, instantane- 
ous snapshot. 

“For the first time in earth history, a sin- 
gle species has become dominant, and we 
are it. The power and intensity of our pres- 
sure upon the environment is without prece- 
dent. Our numbers increase at the net 
rate—conservatively—of 1 percent a year, 
That means a net gain of more than 50,000 
a day, doubling in a generation. This also 
means increasing demand for space in which 
to live and move, and increasing demand for 
food and other necessities from the space 
that is left.” 

Inasmuch as a large part of the world’s 
present agricultural surplus comes from the 
soil of our continent, we may well examine 
the local situation as the keystone to the 
arch of world problem. Incidentally, there 
are those experts such as Prof. L. Dudley 
Stamp who think that any large increases in 
the years ahead will come not from the 
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but from America’s own great Midwestern 
agricultural areas. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has made some pro- 
jections on this. A good many of those pro- 
jections have been pulled together in a recent 
paper “Future Needs for Agricultural Land 
Resources in the United States,” by Dr. James 
R. Anderson. 

A projection by the United States census 
indicates that we will have 210 million people 
in the United States by the year 1975 and 
that is accepted as a figure which is midway 
between the highest and the lowest estimates. 
A 10 percent increase in food consumption 
per capita by that date is also predicted. 
They find that consequently lievstock pro- 
duction may need to increase by 45 percent 
and crop production by 25 percent over 1951- 
53 averages to serve our people in 1975. 

They find that farm output will need to 
be increased nearly twice as fast in the 20 
years following 1953 as in the 40 years pre- 
ceding 1953. Then they start figuring on 
alternative ways of meeting those projected 
food needs. 

One conclusion is that changes in tech- 
nology that have taken place in agriculture 
in recent years will continue to account for a 
major part of the projected needed increase 
in farm output by 1975. Use of fertilizer and 
conservation and improvement in soils are 
judged to have accounted for about a fourth 
of the increase since 1940. But there is a 
land problem also. It is indicated that the 
acreage required for cropland in 1975 may 
be about 6 percent, or 30 million acres more 
than in 1950. And in that year, 1950, of the 
total 1,904,000,000 acres of land in the United 
States, only 465 million acres or about a 
fourth of it, were classed as cropland. Of the 
present acreage of cropland, only about one- 
tenth is class I land which is level and easy 
to farm with little or no danger of erosion. 
About 70 percent can be used with moderate 
to severe limitations or risks of erosion. An- 
other one-tenth can be used as cropland only 
with very severe limitations. And the re- 
maining 10 percent of the acreage now used 
as cropland is not considered to be suited to 
such use, 

I am well aware of the fact that by a series 
of statistics that way we could ultimately 
convince ourselves that we are on the verge 
of starvation, that we are about to run out of 
land. We get ourselves in about the same 
position as the Englishman in a London pub 
who was talking with one of his fraternizers 
one day about the great success that Britain 
had had in the major portion of its history 
as the greatest colonial empire of them all. 

The first Englishman said to the second, 
“How is it, do you suppose, that our Majesty’s 
Government has been so successful in domi- 
nating so much of the world and developing 
an empire upon which the sun never sets?” 

The other one said, “It is a simple question 
to answer, you bloke: it is obvious that Great 
Britain's success in war and in peace and her 
capacity to develop a colonial empire is solely 
attributable to the old maids of England.” 

Said the first to the second, “The old maids 
of England? May I ask how you claim for 
them to be the basis of the great success of 
our Majesty’s Government?” 

And the second replied, “It is a simple 
thing if you just analyze it properly. After 
all, you have got to remember that England's 
great success in military affairs has depended 
in large part upon the cavalry; the cavairy 
required good horses; good horses have to 
have good fodder; clover provides good fod- 
der; bees pollinate clover; field mice eat bees’ 
nests; cats catch mice; old maids keep cats, 
and consequently Great Britain’s success de- 
pends upon the old maids of Britain.” 

I don’t propose to follow any such line of 
tenuous reasoning tonight to prove that 
liming is important, that soil conservation is 
important, but I do stress the fact that even 
the statistics of the situation indicate that 
as population expands faster, certainly, than 
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we are building land, we have to learn to live 
intelligently and usefully with old mother 
earth. 

Rough as any such general classification 
may be, there is a place, it seems to me, in 
that picture which indicates the importance 
of the members of the institute who are 
gathered with us here tonight. Most of that 
land must have a cover, or a better cover, 
part of the year, or during part of the rota- 
tion if we are to protect it and if it is not 
to suffer further major sources of erosion 
and deterioration. We must protect our land 
today if we are to retain the power to protect 
and provide for our people tomorrow. 

An early goal of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program was land-use adjustment and 
conservation. That is, with intensive crop- 
ping as a major problem, the program was 
developed initially to take land out of cul- 
tivated crops and small grains and to en- 
courage diversion to grass and other soil- 
and water-conserving crops. Limestone was 
a major necessity on most land if a legume 
cover were to be established and maintained. 
Financial assistance was provided to estab- 
lish proper pasture and range management 
and to control erosion. That meant, gen- 
erally, strengthening the vegetative cover by 
applying minerals to sod crops and by seed- 
ing down additional lands not needed for 
crop production. 

There have, of course, been some modifica- 
tions in this program since its inception. 
Under the 1938 act the use of lime and 
Phosphate was not limited to the control 
of erosion, but they might be used on sod 
crops to increase or maintain yields under 
intensive cropping. Still more recently, 
longer-lasting or so-called enduring types 
of practices have been stressed. There has 
been insistence on soil tests to determine 
the amount of minerals which must be sup- 
Plied to obtain adequate erosion controlling 
Cover; proper rotations are required. Pack- 
age practices and followup applications of 
fertilizer are permitted, even required. It is 
thus a program for getting more conserva- 
tion on individual farms in the public inter- 
est than would be possible were farmers to 
depend entirely on their own resources. 

There is an upper limit on how much any 
Individual farmer can be assisted. Partici- 
pating farmers average about $100 per farm- 
er per year; but not all of that is for lime- 
Stone by any means. The latest statistics 
at hand indicate that more than 2,000 
counties in 39 States include the practice of 

e on cropland to permit the use and 
establishment of conserving crops. More 
than 300,000 farms participate in the prac- 
tice in any 1 year, with nearly 5 million acres 
at an average rate of assistance of about $4 
Per acre, 

One thing which I very much like about 

program, which we are all so vitally 
interested in, is that 1t involves both a filter- 
Up and a filter-down process. County groups 
Submit their recommendations to their re- 
spective state groups, which in turn consoli- 
Gate the county recommendations and sub- 
mit recommendations for inclusion in the 
Program developed annually by the Agricul- 
ture Conservation Program Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Forest Service, 
With approval by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
am funds are allocated to the respective 
States on the basis of their conservation 
Needs as determined by the Secretary, except 
for minimum allocations specified by law. 
After the national program has been put 
ether, each State group prepares its State 
Programs subject to the approval of the ad- 
danistrator, In turn, each county group 
evelops and prepares its county program, 
Subject to the approval of the State 
ere een 
tate program includes authorization 
for cost sharing in practices for which assist- 
Ped is most needed in that particular State 
order to achieve the purposes of the pro- 
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gram. The State group also sets up the basic 
standards of performance that must be met 
as a condition to cost sharing. Essentially 
the same procedure is followed by the county 
group in preparing its county program. The 
program is flexible enough to meet local 
needs, The county may develop and recom- 
mend approval of special practices to meet 
emergency conservation problems in the area, 

It may increase rates of cost-sharing, 
within prescribed limits, and develop practice 
specfications and operating methods in line 
with its own peculiar problems, 

There is another aspect of the use of lime- 
stone on many soils which in the long run 
may prove to be fully as important as its con- 
tribution to erosion control. Prof. William 
A. Albrecht, of the University of Missouri, 
among others, has called our attention to 
the relation of the mineral content of the 
soil, especially the availability of calcium 
and magnesium, to the protein content of the 
food produced from the land. All of this, 
of course, is of basic importance in the dietary 
relationship to your good health and to the 
good health of your children. 

Incidentally, that may very well be the 
basis for the high protein quality of the 
products of my own State and the longevity 
of our citizens of South Dakota. You will 
recall that the northern plains stand very 
high, comparatively, in length of life, vigor, 
and resistance to most diseases. Rejections 
for military service were exceptionally low. 
Life expectancy is exceptionally high. 

A few years ago statistics prepared by the 
Associated Press indicated actually that the 
longevity of Americans was highest in the 
two Dakotas. Asa loyal son of South Dakota, 
I wish I could tell you that longevity were 
highest in the State of Dakota but honesty 
compels me to report that the Associated 
Press survey showed that they live a little 
longer in North Dakota than they do in 
South Dakota. 

That used to distress me for a great many 
years because I couldn't quite figure out why 
they should live longer up there than they 
do in South Dakota. I think I have the 
answer to it, though. After studying it as 
carefully as I could, I have concluded that 
the people of North Dakota hang on to live 
with a little bit more tenacity and refuse to 
die with greater reluctance in the hope that 
if they live long enough, some day they can 
move down into South Dakota. I believe 
that might be the reason. 

I will not attempt to take you, even if I 
could, through all of the intricacies of this 
specialist's technology in this connection. 
However, I cannot refrain from relaying 
some of the very pertinent material. Caloric 
needs must of course be met for sustenance 
of life. Calcium and other elements usually 
present with it, are conducive to the con- 
version by the plant of carbohydrates into 
proteins. Plant bulk, largely carbohydrates 
can still be produced on soils that are ex- 
hausted of calcium and its protein-produc- 
ing cohorts of fertility, but seed production 
and. nutritive value declines or fails under 
such conditions. Disaster follows emphasis 
on crop volume and disregard of nutritional 
values, 

It is imperative, I believe, and I know you 
believe, to our national success not only that 
our crops have good growth but also that our 
good crops are good for something. Good 
food, adequate nutrition, a balanced diet, 
these results are encouraged by proper and 
appropriate use of limestone and other sup- 
plements to our soil. 


The agricultural conservation program, of 


(course, is designed as a means by which 


the public through its Government shares 
the cost with farmers and ranchers of con- 


‚servation practices that are needed and that 


would not be carried out to the desired ex- 
tent by farmrers themselves if they had to 
rely strictly on their own resources, That is 
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another way, perhaps, of saying that we have 
come to that the public has an in- 
terest in this matter. The public interest in 
the agricultural conservation program is 
based on improved conservation and more 
adequate nutrition and better food values, 
which may well outweight any benefits ac- 
cruing to the individual farmer. Not that 
the individual farmer doesn’t benefit. of 
course he.does. His benefits are more imme- 
diate; the public may benefit for the next 
1,000 years. 

Participating farmers of course contrib- 
ute part of the Government's share; and 
under the regular ACP they make direct 
payments to support a very substantial 
portion of the cost of the practices them- 
selves. They also contribute their own labor 
and often use their own equipment. It is 
not a giveaway program that we are dis- 
cussing here tonight. 

In this day and age, we hear much of 
partnership programs between the Federal 
Government and the States—between the 
Federal Government and its citizens. In 
my opinion, our agricultural conservation 
program and the payments made available 
to farmers in the conservation and protec- 
tion of our Nation’s soil is a manifestation 
of the partnership principle at work at its 
illustrious best. In this program, the farmer, 
the landowner, the county and the State, 
together with the Federal Government, co- 
operating between the executive and legis- 
lative branches together as partners to plan 
practices for the present which will pass on 
into the future a fertile farmland and boun- 
tiful soil. 

A prosperous farmer understands full well 
the sound economy involved in making the 
proper applications to his soil. He under- 
stands the theories involved and he has 
the money to cooperate with the Federal 
Government in programs to this end. 

One of the problems facing us is the fact 
that we have 1 million farm families in 
1,000 low-income counties in America who 
get from the soil a bare sustenance. Perhaps 
there are many cases where the individual 
farmer does not fully understand the bene- 
fits he could accrue through good soil stew- 
ardship. In any event he just does not 
have the money to subscribe to such a pro- 


gram, 

America is tackling the problem today of 
low-income families on several different 
fronts. In my opinion, providing adequate 
Federal assistance for our agricultural con- 
servation program is one important method 
of helping low-income farm familles. 

One estimate is that only 30 percent of the 
production of major crops today results 
from fertility applied to the soll; 70 percent 
represents exploitation and a very small 
return of the food and feed creating capital 
removed from it. In the case of oil and 
certain minerals, the Government steps in 
to prevent the private owners from depleting 
with undue rapidity the resources of the 
earth. We don't do that from the standpoint 
of agriculture but it is just as devastating to 
the present and disastrous to our future 
where farmers become miners of the soil 
as it is where they unduly squander precious 
natural resources, such as oil hidden be- 
neath the recesses of the earth. 

Somebody has estimated that 80 million 
tons of limestone are required per year to 
provide what is now needed on land to pro- 
vide for an optimum program. We have 
never been able to get up to half that mark, 
as a country. The best we have been able 
to do in the early postwar period is about 
30 million tons. Actually, a great deal of 
that was done with the ACP program and all 
credit to it for the important part that it 
has played. 

Farmers on their own have continued to 
apply about 5,500,000 tons per year. I don't 
mean by that, that none of them have 
learned to use limestone as a result of tha 
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program; they have. But some of them, 
y in this era of the cost-price squeeze 

have not had the immediate wherewithal in 

order to continue private participation. 

Such studies as have been made of what 
they are doing, or would do if the assistance 
were discontinued, show that in some areas 
90 percent of those formerly participating 
continue to use limestone but perhaps not 
on quite the same level as before, but they 
do continue it out of their own pocket 
demonstrating that they realize the impor- 
tant part it plays, when, as, and if they have 
the finances with which to continue the 
practice. 

The Congress has continued to appropri- 
ate fully as much money as the Executive 
wanted for these purposes. But, in my 
opinion, we have not done enough. A little 
less than one-fifth of the total commonly 
goes for limestone. Actually, you folks in 
the Limestone Institute and in the limestone 
industry have provided something over one- 
half billion tons of this finely pulverized 
calcarious rock since we first got the idea. 
Lime has been applied to nearly half as many 
acres as we cultivate annually. Obviously, 
there is duplication. Some of it has had 
several applications and much of it has 
had none. 

It is a wonderful program and the public 
interest is well served. It would seem that 
with all of this; your own efforts, those of 
the agricultural colleges, plus those of the 
Federal Government under the ACP program, 
with the encouragement of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Congress, farmer 
usage of the benefits of liming might well 
have risen to a satisfactory level by today. 
However, statistics demonstrate clearly that 
this is not the case and perhaps we should 
spend a few moments wondering together, 
why not? 

I think that each of us here in this room 
tonight must share his part of the respon- 
sibility for failure to develop an annual 
‘usage of liming more nearly compatible with 
the needs of our soil than is presently the 


case. 

We in the Government should, I submit, 
extend the horizons of our vision and pro- 
vide more adequately for partnership pro- 
grams which will assist and encourage the 
utilization by farmers and the enrichment 
of the good earth of these United States by 
liming practices. 

Those of you engaged in educational and 
scientific careers, those of you serving in the 
Department, should, I believe, step up your 
guidance programs and your pilot demon- 
strations to encourage more farm owners and 
more landowners, to do even more by their 
own initiative and with their own resources 
to cooperate with nature by appropriate 
treatment of the soil beyond the programs 
participated in by the Federal Government. 

And you in the National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, our hosts tonight—you 
who produce and distribute this important 
product with its constructive values whieh 
we all recognize—I think you should sharply 
extend and expand your salesmanship tech- 
niques by direct contacts with our farmers, 
The need and the potential demand for 
liming is always going to exceed the ca- 
pacity and the appropriate functions of the 
shea Government in supplying that de- 
mand, 


T 

Ey stepping up your advertising and 
publicity program, by educational programs 
designed to demonstrate the degree to which 
use of your product is in the self-interest of 
the farmer, by direct mail, by radio, by tele- 
vision, by informational data made avail- 
abie, through all the accepted media for 
contacting the people on the land, your or- 
ganization can do much to stimulate the 
expanded and continuing use of limestone. 
Our Government should and must, in my 
opinion, assist with the program. Your or- 
ganization has a collateral and correspond- 
ing responsibility to function vigorously in 
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conformity with sound business and promo- 
tion practices in our great free economy by 
utilizing a portion of your resources in the 
expansion of your own markets. 

Thus by working together as partners, 
working together as partners should, we can 
help protect for tomorrow what we have the 
responsibility of preserving here today. 
Saving nature serves humanity and history 
teaches the stern and lasting lesson that 
civilizations which fail to cooperate with 
nature ultimately succumb as victims of 
their own greed and shortsightedness, 

Our friends in forestry have the impres- 
sive slogan which says: “If the people save 
the trees, the trees will save the people.” 
May I suggest in conclusion, that I think we 
could agree here tonight that it can be said 
with equal validity and wisdom that if the 
people save the soll, the soil will save the 
people. 


Resolutions of California Water and 
Power Users’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a series of 
resolutions adopted at a meeting of ap- 
proximately 50 persons called by the 
executive board of the California Water 
and Power Users’ Association in Sacra- 
mento on January 5, 1957. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The following resolutions were adopted at 
a meeting of approximately 50 persons called 
by the executive board of the California 
Water and Power Users’ Association in Sacra- 
mento on January 5, 1957: 

FEATHER RIVER PROJECT 

“Whereas the proposed State construction 
of the Feather River project would bond the 
State of California for between 2 and 4 bil- 
lions of dollars; and 

“Whereas the cost of irrigation water under 
the State’s Feather River project would be 
much greater than if a similar project were 
built by the Federal Government because the 
Federal Government does not charge interest 
in water developed for irrigation; and 

“Whereas the wise 160-acre limitation of 
Federal reclamation law is not provided for 
by the State and therefore State construc- 
tion of the FRP would work toward helping 
the corporate farmer and against the family 
farmer; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
shown it can and will build large multiple- 
purpose water projects without delay because 
it has built Shasta, Keswick, Folsom, Friant, 
Isabella, Pine Flat, Stony Gorge, and East 
Park Dams and is now building Trinity, Mon- 
ticello, Casitas, and Vaquero Dams in Cali- 
fornia, while the State of California has not 
bullt one single dam: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting go on record 
in favor of any imprevement contemplated 
on the Feather River being done by the Fed- 
eral Government and not the State of Cali- 
fornia. And further, that this meeting op- 
pose the emergency $25,200,000 appropria- 
tion for the Feather River project sought by 
Gov. Goodwin Knight at the January ses- 
sion of the 1957 legislature.” 


January 29 


SAN LUIS RESERVOIR PROJECT 
“This meeting goes on record in favor of 
immediate Federal construction of the San 
Luis Reservoir as an integral part of the 
‘Trinity-San Luis and Central Valleys proj- 
ects.” 
TRINITY RIVER POWER FACILITIES 


“Whereas this meeting believes in the de- 
velopment of the public power; and 

“Whereas this meeting is opposed to the 
people of the United States and of this State 
feeding the cow so that private power com- 
panies can milk it, and this is the effect of 
the so-called partnership plan whereby the 
Pacific Gas & Hlectric Co, would build the 
power facilities on the Trinity River project: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting stands for the 
full and total development of the power 
facilities on the Trinity project by the Fed- 
eral Government as an integral part of the 
Central Valley project.” 

COUNTIES OF ORIGIN 

“This meeting is opposed to any constitu- 
tional amendment on the counties of origin 
problem.” 

WATER DISTRIBUTION STUDY 


“Whereas this meeting is for the full de- 
velopment of all water resources of the State 
of California; and 

“Whereas we are opposed to any constitu- 
tional amendment or any legislation which 
in any way would permanently allocate 
specific quantities of export water to any one 
region: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the immediate 
study of methods for assisting water deficit 
areas of the State to obtain water for normal 
expansion of industry, population, and farm- 
ing, without detrimental effect to the actual 
or potential needs of other areas of the State,” 

EXECUTIVE Boarp oF CALIFORNIA, 
WATER AND POWER USERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION, 

GEORGE SEHLMEYER, 

Sacramento, President. 

JoHN E. THORI, 

San Jose, Vice President. 

VICTOR LAZZARO, San Jose, Treasurer. 

H. E. DILLINGER, 

Placerville, Vice President. 

E. A. MCMILLAN, 

Bakersfield, Vice President. 

Kirt MacBawe, 

Sacramento, Secretary. 


Turn Khrushchev’s War Into Civil War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA =. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article’ 
entitled “Turn Khrushchev’s War Into 
Civil War” written by Robert Cruise Mc- 
Manus, and published in the December 1, 
1956, issue of Human Events. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TURN KHRUSHCHEV’s War INTO CIVIL WAR 
(By Robert Cruise McManus) 


As cannon sounds over Budapest, and riots 
churn along the streets of Bucharest, and 
Warsaw, the free world should scrutinize the 
pages of Bolshevik history, to see how the 
conquest of the satellite nations occurred, 
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and how the present turmoil might be 
turned to liberty’s account. 

An army is only an idea marching. It was 
built by words and it can be destroyed by 
Words. No one in all history knew this 
better than V. I. Lenin. No one proved it 
more often and more successfully. 

“They will come at you with bayonets and 
We will fling pamphlets at them," he told his 
Bolshevik handful, when their infant up- 
Tising was ringed with hostile steel. The 
bayonets faltered. The pamphlets prevailed. 

The marvel of Lenin’s career rose and then 
Tested on the skill with which he destroyed 
the ideas that made men march. It was so 
almost from that April night in 1917 when 
he arrived at St. Petersburg’s Finland sta- 
tion. Russia's March revolution, the revo- 
lution for freedom, which in July was to 
Come- under the responsible leadership of 
Kerensky, had just burst into view. 

Political jails were being emptied. Politi- 
Cal exiles were welcomed home. Capital 
Punishment was abolished. Freedom of 
Speech, of assembly, and of the press were 
Proclaimed. And America, logically, was the 
first among all the world’s nations to extend 
Tecognition to the new Government. 

But Lenin, who was one of those exiles, 
Wanted another kind of revolution. He 
Wanted a Marxist revolution, against free- 
dom. He knew that to achieve such a thing 
at such a time he must first destroy armies. 

With words. 

“Land, bread, and peace” screamed the 
Pamphlets he flung in Russia's own trenches, 
as her defenders waited for the Prussian 
charge. So Russia's bayonets faltered first. 
Russia's army stumbled backward. Rus- 
Sia's soldiers and sailors hurried home to help 
Put Lenin’s fingers on Russia’s throat. 

But the Germans who were Russia’s ene- 
mies had not yet heard his words. They 
advanced almost to Petrograd itself. Then, 
With the surrender at Best-Litovsk, the little 
Bolshevik gave territory to Germany con- 
taining 60 million former subjects of the 


His non-Communist countrymen mourned 
What seemed the greatest disaster in their 
nation’s history. Americans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Belgians envisioned great masses 
of German troops being moved from east to 
West for the blow that would drive the Allies 
into the sea. Even Lenin's followers feared 
that Brest-Litovsk was the death rattle of 
- their new-born cause. Their leader had an- 
Other vision. 

Treason had always been a basic compo- 
nent of communism, and since 1914 Lenin 
had been preaching this to all the common 
Soldiers of Europe: 

“Take your rifies and turn them against 
Your officers and the capitalists. 

“Transform this war between nations into 
® civil war." 

Logically, Lenin set up a Bureau of Inter- 
national Revolutionary Propaganda immedi- 
ately after his seizure of power and staffed it, 
among others, with war prisoners taken by 
the Czar. 

Logically, Lenin appropriated 2 million 
Tubles for the needs of the revolutionary 
internationalist movement, and explained 
his action this way on December 13, 1917, 
While his country was still pledged to the 
Western Allies: 

“Taking into consideration that Soviet 
Ruthority stands on the ground of the 
Principles of international solidarity of the 
Proletariat and the brotherhood of the 
tollers of all countries, that the struggle 
against war and imperialism, only on an 
international scale, can lead to complete 
Victory, the Soviet of Peoples Commissars 
Considers it necessary to come forth with all 
aid, including financial aid, to the assistance 
Of the left, international wing of the workers’ 
Movement of all countries, entirely regard- 
less whether those countries are at war with 
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Russia, or in an alliance, or whether they 
retain their neutrality.” 

Logically, Lenin concluded that Brest- 
Litovsk would not stop the revolution in 
Germany and Europe. 

Logically, Lenin sent to Berlin as Am- 
bassador one Adolf Joffe, whose despatch 
case was stuffed with rubles to pay for the 
printing of more pamphlets. 

The pamphlets, the words, the sparks of 
Lenin's arsonist genius reached the Western 
Front and fell on the tinder of the Hinden- 
burg Line. They went from sailor to sailor 
in the Imperial German fleet. In Kiel Har- 
bor, mysterious signals began blinking from 
deck to deck, from ship to shore, 

Mutiny. 

And then the Red Plag, run up amidst 
ecstasies of rebellion on almost every battle 
craft in Wilhelm's navy. 

In Berlin, Lenin’s ally Liebknecht climbed 
to the podium of the Reichstag. 

“Lay down your weapons, you soldiers at 
the fronts,” he shouted. “Lay down your 
tools, you workers at home. Comrades. 
Soldiers. Sailors. And you workers, Arise 
by regiments and arise by factories. Disarm 
your officers, whose sympathies are those 
of the ruling classes, Conquer your fore- 
men, who are on the side of the present 
order.” 

Peace had arrived. But as Hohenzollern 
scurried from his throne, as the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty shrivelled to a “scrap of paper,” as 
Prussian battalions turned back from St. 
Petersburg's gates, exhausted Western states- 
men discovered that the war “to make the 
world safe for democracy” had suddenly 
become the war to make the world safe for 
Communist pyromania. The 2 million rubles 
“for the needs of the international revolu- 
tionary movement" were hissing and sput- 
tering everywhere. 

No one can trace the course of the first 
spark after a whole house is ablaze. No one 
can say that every street fight in Egypt, or 
India, or the Argentine was started by a 
Moscow agent. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
Lenin himself believed the world revolution 
was imminent as early as October, 1918. And 
it is a fact that, in the atmosphere heated 
by the Marxist holocaust, these things hap- 
pened within 3 years after his Bureau of 
International Revolutionary Propaganda de- 
clared war on the whole civilized world. 

Germany, in a convulsion of strikes, shoot- 
ings, putsches, and proclamations, almost 
became the second Communist state. Hun- 
gary did become the second, under the 
bloody—though brief—dictatorship of Bela 
Kun, honor graduate of Lenin's revolutionary 
school for war prisoners. Poland was a cor- 
ridor of horror. Finland cowed beneath a 
Red Terror and then a White. Italy, blinded 
at the Communist crater’s mouth, fell back 
into the arms of Mussolini’s Blackshirts. 

The Red wind found sparks in a Winnipeg 
factory quarrel and whirled them into a 
blaze that shuttered shops, locked up news- 
papers, stopped trolley cars, turned out 
lights, blockaded streets, cut off food sup- 
plies and brought forth vigilantes. 

Something like this happened in Seattle. 
Something like it happened, or partly hap- 
pened, or nearly happened in Boston, Paris, 
Vienna, Barcelona, Amsterdam, Clyde, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, and Sydney. “The most critical 
situation that ever occurred in the Western 
Hemisphere” delivered Buenos Aires to & 
Communist mob. Another mob boiled up 
the staircase of Mexico City’s Government 
Palace and spilled out on a balcony to flaunt 
the scarlet banner. 

Coal miners deserted their pits. Railway 
workers abandoned their trains. Policemen 
put down their night sticks. The strike, the 
spark, the Red flag everywhere. 

“Unless the workers of other countries 
rise against their own capitalists, the Rus- 
sian Revolution cannot last,” explained 
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Lenin's lieutenant, Zinoviey, in a letter to 
America’s I. W. W. (Industrial Workers of 
the World). 

How was world civilization defending 
itself? 

In November 1918 Russia’s whole horizon 
was thick with allied soldiery. There were 
Czechs along the Trans-Siberian Railway; 
Americans, British and Japanese at Viadivos- 
tok; Americans, British, French, Italians and 
Japanese in Northern Siberia; British in 
Batum and Baku; British warships in the 
Baltic; and a French fleet on its way to 
Odessa. 

The Czechs were a flying fragment from 
the explosion of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire, Former conscripts in the Hapsburg 
army, they had deserted to fight against 
Austria-Hungary and found a nation of their 
own (which they soon did). The other 
allies had come to ald them, or to prevent 
allied munitions from falling into German 
hands, or to keep Germany's eastern troovs 
from joining the fearful “Kaiser Battle” in 
Flanders. By every liberal, humanitarian, 
democratic precept, every last allied private 
among them had a right to be where he was. 

Then, a free election, the first in Russia's 
sorrowful history, was held to choose mem- 
bers of a constituent assembly for the new, 
free government. The Bolshevik party won 
less than a quarter of the seats... When the 
assembly met to draw a new constitution, 
Bolshevik gunmen moved in to strangle Rus- 
sia’s freedom in its crib. 

The country quivered with a vast anarchy. 
Wandering armies of the left and right flung 
themselves on each other, or—impartially— 
on the starving citizenry. “Governments” 
of the left and right were being set up and 
torn down in the Ukraine, along the Don, at 
Omsk, Samara and elsewhere. Slavering for 
blood, the Petrograd Red Gazette proclaimed 
that “the interests of the revolution neces- 
sitate physical annihilation of the bourgeois 
class.” 

As we have already noted, Lenin's paid 
agents were inside every Allied country urg- 
ing a bloody uprising against all govern- 
ments, all institutions on earth. By every 
rule of civilization, therefore, the armies 
of a victorious democratic coalition had the 
right to seize this parent of pandemonium 
and stand by Russia’s suffering millions 
until they recovered the government they 
had chosen. Americans had such a right 
above all others. This was their kind of 
revolution, this March affair that Lenin over- 
threw. This was the liberty bell, Yankee 
Doodle business that had been toppling 
crowns, creating parliaments, and multiply- 
ing freedom since 1776. 

Lenin and his Bolsheviks knew this. They 
knew that the Communist manifesto was 
pledged to murder the Bill of Rights. Allied 
statesmen did not, When they contem- 
plated the Red thunderhead, they closed 
first one eye and then the other. Perhaps 
it was true, they mumbled, that commu- 
nism was as frightful as kaiserism, but what 
about their own principle of self-deter- 
mination? What right had any outsider to 
meddle with the internal affairs of another 
nation? (How Lenin must have guffawed as 
he learned of their palaverings ) 

Since Allied statesmen did not know why 
their troops were in Russia, neither did 
Allied generals. “The immense circle of 
weak, divided, hesitating, and confused ar- 
mies and states which lapped Soviet Russia 
was incapable of exerting a simultaneous 
pressure,” wrote Churchill 10 years later. 
“If they made war on one part of the front, 
they hastened to make peace on the other.” 

There was no idea to make Allied soldiers 
march, 


1 Communists have never won & free elec- 
tion anywhere on earth in the 108 years since 
the Manifesto itself was written. 
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Lenin flung his pamphlets into the vac- 
uum. 

“Why have you come to Ukraine?” he 
asked, in one of them. “Do you not know 
that the war is over? Yet instead of ar- 
rangements being made for you to return 
to those dear ones who with keen longing 
will be expecting you, you have been brought 
here to start a new war in Russia. 

“What have you got to fight for now? 

“Will it be long before the voice of revolu- 
tion is heard in France, England, America, 
and Italy? You have arms in your hands. 
Your officers are powerless against you. 
Ralse the red flag of working-class free- 
dom.” 

The men of an American regiment refused 
to obey orders. The men of a British regi- 
ment attacked their officers. Almost the 
whole French fleet mutinied at Odessa. Al- 
lied prisoners, or deserters, adorned the plat- 
form at the founding of Lenin's Third In- 
ternational. Allied intervention collapsed 
piecemeal, and with it Russia's own anti- 
Communist opposition. Allled armies slunk 
home, one by one. Once more, Lenin had 
destroyed an idea that made men march. 

But what has all this to do with freedom's 
hopes, today? A glance at the facts suggests 
the answer. In the 1953 East Berlin uprising 
against communism, troops of satellite Po- 
land refused to fire on the revolting Germans. 
In Hungary, during the past few weeks, anti- 
Communist rebellion was actually fuelled by 
Hungarian soldiers who, up to that moment, 
were “allies” of the U. 8. S. R. 

At the outset of the Hungarian affair, there 
were reports that even the Soviet’s own forces 
had wavered, fraternized with the people, and 
in some cases turned over their own tanks to 
the Freedom Fighters. But then their at- 
titude hardened. 

Why? 

Mongols were moved in, men from the 
steppes of central Asia, who knew nothing 
and were told nothing about the real nature 
of the cause they came to strike down. Is 
their presence on the Western frontier a con- 
fession? Are Khrushchev, Zhukov and Com- 
pany afraid of their own European troops? 

Why not? What makes the Red Army 
march today, the idea of “working class free- 
dom,” or the idea of a knout behind a knout 
behind a knout? Ever since December 1917, 
the beloved commissars of the first workers’ 
republic have been stabbing at sheets and 
curtains and pulling blankets of Cheka, 
OGPU, MVD and NKVD over their paranoid, 
dream-burnt eyes. Screeching at there 
was a counterrevoluationary in every closet, 
that they must kill or be killed, they have 
imprisoned, tortured, starved, enslaved and 
murdered millions of their own countrymen, 

Soldiers of the Red army are the friends, 
brothers, husbands, sons, and lovers of the 
Kremlin's victims. How many will the Krem- 
lin dare release, with guns in their hands, 
beyond the barbed wire and machine-gun 
nests that enclose the workers’ paradise? 
But how does it dare to keep them at home, 
with Hungary raising the torch of liberty, 
with Poland, East Germany, Yugoslavia, and 
even Russia smoldering? Are there any allies 
for the Soviets among any of the satellite 
battalions? 

What became of all those volunteers who 
were going to aid Nasser in Egypt? Has it 
occurred to Comrade Bulganin that perhaps 
they were too enthusiastic? Did he begin to 
wonder whether some of them were volun- 
teering not to save Nasser but to save them- 
selves by escaping into freedom? Twenty 
thousand Chinese Communist volunteers 
came over to the American side in the North 
Korean affair, and today they march under 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Let us learn from the little wizard of the 
October reyolution. We cannot stop Soviet 
tanks with the bare hands of Hungarian 
children, but we can stop them if we reach 
the hearts of the men who make them roll. 

What was it Lenin said? 
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“Take your rifles and turn them against 
your officers and the capitalists. 

“Turn the imperialist war into civil war.” 

How many of these words must we change 
in order to fling the slogans themselves back 
down drunken Khrushchey's throat? “Turn 
Khrushchev’s war into civil war.” 

Have we the audacity to do so? 

How often have the timid been victorious 
in this generation of the apocalypse? 


The Soviet Tekhnikum: Ominous Threat 
to the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the De- 
cember 1956 edition of Coronet magazine 
there appeared an informative and chal- 
lenging article entitled, “The Soviet 
Tekhnikum: Ominous Threat to the 
West,” written by the Honorable Wil- 
liam Benton, formerly United States 
Senator from Connecticut. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAE Sovier TeKHNIKUM: OMINOUS THREAT 
TO THE WEST 


(By William Benton) 


The Soviet Union’s plan for mass scientific 
education today looms as a new offensive 
against the West. In this multi-billion-ruble 
program, a major part is played by institu- 
tions called tekhnikums, which educate the 
young for scientific service to the Soviet state. 
We have no equivalent for them in the United 
States and we need to understand their 
threatening character, for we are about to 
compete with their graduates throughout 
the world. 

Perhaps the best name for them in English 
would be vocational colleges. Except for 
perhaps 10 percent of the curriculum devoted 
to Communist indoctrination, they con- 
centrate wholly on job training in tech- 
nological fields. 

Khrushchev boasted not long ago, “We 
shall see who has more engineers, the Soviet 
Union or the United States.” And with 
good reason, for to the current annual crop of 
53,000 new Soviet engineers from the higher 
scientific institutes (in contrast to our crop 
of approximately 30,000), are added the grad- 
uates of the tekhnikums. 

Many of these tekhnikums turn out what 
might be called Junior engineers. Actually 
these juniors are supertechnicians and 
specialists who fill vitally important second- 
ary jobs, leaving graduate engineers free of 
more highly skilled work, and creating a sur- 
plus. And this surplus is what is helping 
defeat us in the cold war in Asia and Africa, 

Trained in propaganda as well as science, 
the Soviet. engineers and tekhnikum grad- 
uates are exported by the hundreds to un- 
derdeveloped nations thirsting for guidance 
and leadership in all fields of technology. 

The United States, lacking this middie- 
man technican category, is wasting thou- 
sands of its well-trained engineers in com- 
paratively second-rate jobs—as sales engi- 
neers, manual writers, glorified draftsmen, 
and troubleshooters.. Not only are we grad- 
uating little more than half the engineers 
that the Soviet is, but we are wasting their 
talents for lack of a tekhnikum counterpart. 
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When Khrushchev and Bulganin left 
Burma last December they presented a tech- 
nological institute to the Burmese people as 
a gift from the Russian people. This is to 
be located in Rangoon and will probably be 
staffed by Russian experts. It is symbolic 
of what lies ahead on the new frontier of 
competitive coexistence which Khrushchev 
stressed in his 7-hour speech to the 20th 
Soviet Congress. 

There are more than 1,000 tekhnikums in 
Russia (the number may now exceed 2,000) 
giving courses to 2,500,000 students, Until 
recently, some of the students have entered 
after only 7 grades, for a 4-year course. But, 
shortly, all will be required to be graduates of 
the standard 10-year schools and will enter 
for 2 or 2% years. 

Tekhnikums produce middle grade spe- 
cialists in many fields, including such areas 
as music, art, medicine, and education. How- 
ever, the great concentration is in the field 
of industry. 

Industrial tekhnikums are operated by. 
such ministries as electricity, railroads, com- 
munications, and agriculture. And from 
them the various ministries draw their non- 
professional technicians who move ahead 
into key supervisory and operating Jobs in 
the industry. 

On a recent trip to Russia, I visited a 
tekhnikum in Kiev, 1 of 50 maintained 
throughout the Soviet Union by the Min- 
istry of Coal and Coke. It was a dingy brick 
building, not very different in appearance 
from a large city high school in the United 
States. 

As I drove up, the students were crowded 
around the entrance so densely that it was 
difficult to get out of the car. They did not 
wear the uniforms which are required in the 
lower grades, but their clothing was uniform 
in its drabness. They opened an aisle and 
stared at us in curious silence as we walked 
through. 

The director’s office was spacious and high 
ceilinged, but shabby. On his wall, a set of 
shelves held sports trophies, cups and other 
emblems that this teknikums had won. 

The director, sitting behind a very large 
desk, was squat and stocky, with curly gray 
hair. He spoke to us with authority and 
vigor, and all during our tour his students 
stood back in awed respect. Faculty and 
staff were attentive and anxious to please 
him, though they did not seem to be cowed, 

The director told us that his tekhnikum, 
of which he was immensely proud, taught 
courses in four special fields of coal mining; 
the construction of coal mines, the construc- 
tion of mine buildings, roadbuilding, and 
the construction and use of communications 
equipment. 

Eleven years ago his school had only 255 
students. Now the enrollment is 2,500, with 
a faculty of 85. Perhaps 5 percent or 10 
percent of the students are girls, most of 
them probably studying in the field of com- 
munications. 

The director bustled us down a hall and 
into a laboratory, where the shabbiness 
ended. The laboratory was stocked with ex- 
pensive machinery and electric models of 
coal-mining equipment. Some of the mod- 
els, the director said, were made by his stu- 
dents. The more elaborate ones, built to 
order at factories, had parts of the operating 
mechanism visible through openings in the 
sides. 

The laboratory zaveduyushchil, or depart- 
ment head, was eager to demonstrate how 
each of his models worked. (It was obvious 
that the director had sent word ahead to 
show us everything and give us a good im- 
pression.) Enthusiastically, he led us to lab- 
oratory after laboratory, the variety and ex- 
cellence of whose equipment astonished me. 
Few, if any, of our own technical schools 
can match it. 

In one laboratory was a large, detailed 
model of the entire transportation system 
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of a modern mine, including an electric train. 
Another showed a mine's complete electrical 
System; another a telephone system, switch- 
board, and all. One room, more than 50 feet 
long, had big machines lined up along the 
Walls—something like pictures on the walls 
of a museum—many equipped with elabo- 
Tate dials, meters, and pushbuttons. 

The director was especially proud of a 12- 
by 5-foot model of a palace of culture for 
coal miners, which had a special room of its 
Own. These palaces of culture are everywhere 
in Russia. They are a kind of club intended 
to symbolize the progress of the Soviet peo- 
ple. They represent the power of the Soviet 
Propaganda and are focal points in its dis- 
tribution. 

The tekhnikum's model palace of culture 
for coal miners had electric lights and a tiny 
flicker in one room to represent a movie 
Boing on. It even had a figure representing 
the student who had created the model, a 
tall, gaunt, poetic-looking boy with a reced- 
ing chin. 


I asked the director how such a boy could 
be happy in a coal mine, and if there was 
anything the boy could do to escape if he 
did not like it. The director answered that 
the boy was in the construction section of 
the tekhnikum. I asked if there was still 
time for him to transfer to architecture, 
since he showed such special aptitudes. The 
director implied that this was possible but 
that later on the boy would have even less 
Chance to change his field. 

The problem of getting students to apply 
voluntarily for a coal-mining tekhnikum in- 

me because I don't believe that coal 
Mining, even at the technician level, is ex- 
actly popular as a career in the United States. 

The director intimated that this problem 
1s solved by propaganda and promises. As 
he put it, the graduates of the 10-year schools 
are guided into specific tekhnikums by what 
he called the process of popularization. 

This is a fine Soviet propaganda phrase de- 
Signed to obscure the fact that students have 
Tar less choice of fields than they may think. 
By incentives and scholarships, as well as 
Popularization in the form of the Soviet 
Propaganda, they are siphoned into aeronau- 
tical engineering, let us say, instead of into 

ry (where scholarships are rare}, 

About 90 percent of all students in insti- 
tutions beyond the 10-year schools have been 
©n scholarships. By contrast, in the United 
States only a quarter or a third among those 
Who finish in the top 20 percent of their 
high-school classes even graduate from col- 

; for every college student there are at 
least two of equal ability who aren't in col- 
lege. Last January Pravda announced that 
all tuition fees for all students in higher edu- 
Cation have now been abolished. This means 
there are no fees left anywhere. 

The tekhnikums don’t settle merely for 
the second layer of students, after the top 
has been creamed off into the arduous 5- 
year of the universities and higher 
institutes. Many 17-year-old Russians grad- 
uates of the 10-year schools who do not want 
to spend 5 more years at study before going 
to work apply for the 2- or 2'4-year courses 
of the tekhnikums. Entrance is by exami- 
Ration and the requirements are high. 

By the time a Russian student is ready for 
& tekhnikum he has already covered an 
amazing amount of scientific study in the 
10-year schools. Lewis L. Strauss, Chair- 
Man of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, had this to say about these 
Schools, which are to be compulsory for 
every Russian boy and girl by 1960: 

“s + © of the study courses which every 
student must take, 40 percent are in science 
and mathematics. * * * By the time he 
completes high school he has had 6 years 
of biology, 5 years of physics, 4 years of 
ch and 4 years of mathematics, tn- 
Cluding trigonometry. I can learn of no 
Public high school in our country where a 
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student obtains so thorough a preparation in 
science and mathematics, even if he seeks 
it. eee 

“If this were not sad enough, more than 
half (53 percent) of our (United States) high 
schools do not teach physics at all. In half 
our schools students simply have no access 
to this subject which is so important to an 
understanding of the technological world in 
which they will spend their lives.” 

Further, I was told that 6 years of a for- 
eign language is a universal requirement in 
the U. S. S. R. In the satellites the preferred 
language is Russian, which is generally com- 
pulsory beginning with the fifth grade, but 
in Russia it is English, the language of mod- 
ern science. 

Tekhnikum students are not closed off 
from the highest rungs of the scientific and 
professional ladder. The top 5 percent of 
tekhnikum graduates are accepted, without 
examinations, by the higher institutes and 
universities, and with draft exemption as a 
matter of course (apparently all students at 
the higher institutions are exempt). 

Further, those graduates who do not finish 
in the top 6 percent can take the examina- 
tions if they want to goon. If they do not 
pass, they must serve for 3 years at any job 
to which they are assigned. After they have 
finished this service to the state, they can 
again apply for admission to an institute or 
university. To qualify, they must pass com- 
petitive entrance exams and must agree to 
continue in the field for which they have 
been trained by their tekhnikum. 

For most of Russia's 60 million students 
enrolled in courses of study or educational 
institutions, graduation from a 10-year school 
or tekhnikum marks the end of formal edu- 
cation. But many students continue to 
struggle and strive for another chance and 
still another. This is why one sees the teen- 
agers in bookstores buying books on nuclear 
physics. This is why in the Leningrad li- 
brary I found every desk occupied in the 
great science reading room. The silence was 
absolute, the concentrated zeal of the stu- 
dents breathtaking. 

I asked my librarian guide, “Are these unl- 
versity students?” 

He replied, “Oh, no, the university has its 
own library; these are workers from the night 
shifts of the factories; we keep the library 
open at night for the day-shift workers.” 


Uprisings Within Indonesia—Interview 
With Karel J. V. Nikijuluw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


“OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I take 
pleasure in asking unanimous consent 
for printing in the Appendix of the 
Recor» an interview with Karel J. V. 
Nikijuluw, published in the U. S. News 
& World Report of January 11, 1957. 

We have recently been informed by 
press dispatches of serious uprisings 
within Indonesia, following the procla- 
mation by President Sukarno of a form 
of one-party government, or govern- 
ment without legal status for the opposi- 
tion, which type of rule we associate 
with totalitarianism. 

When Indonesia was negotiating for 
her independence from Holland, in 1949, 
American correspondents sent back 
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magnificent reports of the efforts by the 
Indonesian people to establish a Federal 
type of Republic with full sovereign 
rights for the diverse local areas, with 
their varying religious and economic 
conditions, within that rich and populous 
empire. 

These reports were not enthusiastically 
received by our State Department, which 
apparently favored the strongly cen- 
tralized type of government set up by 
Sukarno. 

Mr. Nikijuluw is the representative of 
the Christians of eastern Indonesia, 
known as the South Moluccas, who for 
years have been rebelling against Su- 
karno’s imperialist rule. 

The Mohammedans of western Indo- 
nesia have likewise been in rebellion 
against Sukarno’s imperialist domina- 
tion. 

Mr. Nikijuluw is appealing to the 
United Nations and the world for pro- 
tection against the attempt of Sukarno 
to subdue these brave unarmed people 


“with tanks, famethrowers, and a block- 


ade cutting off the food of women and 
children. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REVOLT AGAINST INDONESIA REVEALS New-Tyre 
COLONIALISM 


Question. What is the name of the country 
that you represent, Mr. Nikijuluw? 

Answer. The Republic of the South Moluc- 
cas. It encompasses a large group of islands 
south of the southern islands of the Philip- 
pines, bounded by New Guinea to the east, 
Australia to the south, and the major In- 
donesian islands to the west. 

The groups of islands are: the Spice Islands 
(Ceram, Buru, Amboina, Haruku, Saparua 
and Nusa Laut); the Banda group; the Kai 
group; the Aru group; the Tanimbar group; 
the southwesterly islands (Babar, Damar 
group, Wetar, etc.), and a number of smaller 
groups of inhabited islets and atolls. 

Question, Was it a part of the Indonesian 
Union? 

Answer. The Indonesian Union, or officially 
named the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, was established on December 29, 
1949, after the roundtable conference which 
was held in The Hague, Holland, also at- 
tended by members of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia as delegates and 
cosignatories. - 

Question. That was when Indonesia was 
granted independence? 

Answer. Yes; from Holland. 

Question. Was one of the specifications of 
that act that the South Moluccas would be 
granted autonomy? 

Answer. The right of self-determination 
Was recognized and guaranteed to us as laid 
down in the Linggadiati Agreement of March 
25, 1947, and further upheld in the Renville 
Agreement of January 17, 1948, and finally in 
the roundtable conference agreements of 
November 2, 1949. 

Question. Was there mention of separate 
states In the agreement? 

Answer. Article 2 of the draft constitution 
referred to 16 federal states, one of which 
was the Republic of Indonesia, 

Question. Was South Moluccas to become 
one of them? 

Answer. South Moluccas was incorporated 
in East Indonesia. 

Question. Now, is South Moluccas in re- 
volt against the East Indonesia state or 
against the federation? 

Answer. The South Moluccas has never 
been in revolt against any state, was, on the 
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contrary, willing to join the federation as 
a federation, 

But it was the Javanese federal state, Re- 
public of Indonesia, one of the 16 federal 
states, which, without any reason, unilater- 
ally, illegally and in violation of all treaties 
concerned, revolted against the federation 
and destroyed that form of government. 

In this action the component state, East 
Indonesia, in which the South Moluccas as 
an autonomous territory was incorporated, 
was also liquidated. 

Question, And only one state created? 

Answer. Yes; the Republic of Indonesia, 
from then on claiming authority over all the 
obliterated federal states. This Indonesian 
ambition, however, has been resisted to this 
day by the freedom-loving Moluccans, who 
refuse to let their newly won independence 
degenerate into a mere change of masters. 

Question. Does that mean that you were 
treated as a colony? 

Answer. Yes; by the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, One should bear in mind that the 
Moluccans, who are Melanesians, differ basic- 
ally from Indonesians—racially, historically, 
and in religion. 

Question. You are treated as a colony by 
whom? $ 

Answer. By the Republic of Indonesia. 

Question, President Sukarno regards you 
as one of his colonies? 

Answer. Yes; and we don't want to accept 
it. 
Question. Is this colonialism being im- 
posed on you by force? 

Answer. After a hunger blockade of almost 
5 months thrown about the Spice Islands, 
shortly after the Moluccan declaration of 
independence in April 1950, the nonelected 
Indonesian Government launched an unpro- 
voked attack and landed, on September 28, 
1950, between 18,000 and 20,000 soldiers on 
the island of Amboina. This landing was 
stoutly opposed by the population, armed 
with shotguns and spears, backed by about 
1,000 regular Moluccan troops. 

The Indonesians also landed tanks and 
used heavy artillery and flame throwers and 
were supported by aircraft and warships. 
In spite of this overwhelmingly superior 
force it took almost a full week before the 
Indonesians could establish beachheads 
along the Amboina coast. 

Question. Also, you mean that the free 
Government of Indonesia imposed a hunger 
blockade on its colony? 

Answer. Yes; the so-called free Govern- 
ment of Indonesia, pretending and claiming 
to be very much against imperialism and 
being anticolonial, imposed a hunger block~ 
ade on the South Moluccans. 

Question. You speak of this as a fight—is 
it an open war? 

Answer. Yes; it is an open war; there is 
actual combat. On January 5, 1955, the In- 
donesian Government proclaimed a state of 
war and siege on the South Moluccan islands. 
(Amboina, however, the central island of the 
group, has been under a state of siege for 
some time.) 

Question. How many people have been 
killed? 

Answer, Several hundreds. It is a formal 
war. When the first Indonesian troops 
landed in Amboina they used flame throwers, 
assisted by heavy tanks and artillery, 

Question. What sort of weapons do the 
South Moluccans have? 

Answer. Unfortunately, we did not have so 
many weapons at that time. The Indone- 
sians who invaded the South Moluccas were 
using arms they got from the Dutch and the 
Japanese and, if I am not mistaken, also 
from the United States, the latter probably 
coming from war surplus. 

Question, What did you use? 
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Answer. We had in the beginning some 
rifles, shotguns, of course. But lack of am- 
munition made them pretty soon useless. 
We then successfully changed our tactics, 
fighting the Indonesians with klewange {cut- 
lasses), spears, and bows and arrows—weap- 
ons our ancestors used centuries ago. 

Because of the disadvantages, the South 
Moluccans are forced to wait on Indonesian 
attacks instead of taking the initiative. 
Fighting the Indonesians with bows and 
arrows enables the South Moluccans to 
capture weapons from the Indonesians and 
to use these weapons against them. 

Question. What would you call this cam- 
paign by Indonesia against your country? 

Answer. A kind of an Asian colonialism. 

Question. Is it domination of an Asian over 
an Asian colony? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Is it something called Sukarn- 
ism? Or is it not associated with him alone? 

Answer. So far as it concerns Indonesia, it 
is mainly associated with Sukarno. But we 
see in other Asian countries a similar tend- 
ency to domination of one Asian nation over 
another Asian nation. 

Question. At any time that the Dutch Gov- 


. ernment was in possession of Indonesia, 


did they ever use cruel measures to subju- 
gate the people? 
Answer. No, not as far as I know. 
“UNREST IN JAVA, TOO” 


Question. What do you think the people 
in Indonesia, in general, think about this? 
Do you think they are sympathetic with you? 

Answer. I think they are sympathetic with 
us. Only they are not able to express them- 
selves freely. What the people in Indonesia 
itself think about the Sukarno regime is re- 
flected by the unrest in North Sumatra, 
Achez, further in Borneo, Celebes, and, if I 
am not mistaken, in Java, too. 

Question. Is your country anti-Commu- 
nist? 

Answer. Very much so. 

Question. Do you think the Communists 
have anything to do with the effort to subju- 
gate your people? 

Answer. It is possible, because commu- 
nism is aiming at subjugating the whole 
world, as you know, especially centers of 
Christianity. 

Question. Are the South Moluccans Chris- 
tians? 

Answer. Yes, most of the Moluccans are 
Christians. 

Question. And people in the other part of 
Indonesia are not? 

Answer. They are Moslems. 

Question. How many people are there in 
your country? 

Answer. There are about 2 million. 

Question. How many are there in the rest 
Indonesia? 

Answer. Seventy-eight million, estimated. 

Question. Is the plan to swallow up these 
2 million people, and deprive them of their 
minority rights? 

Answer. Yes, I think so. 

Question. Could you live in the Republic 
of Indonesia as a minority people or must 
you be independent? 

Answer. The answer on this question is 
dependent on proper constitutional guaran- 
ties of our sovereignty. So far, the Gov- 
ernment of Indonesia has acted as a dictator- 
ship without constitutional limitations, be- 
hind a facade of so-called democratic prac- 
tices bearing marked similarities to the 
“democratic practices of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 5 

Question. Are you getting any help from 
outside on your revolution? 

Answer. No, not at all. -We have been 
fighting the Indonesian aggressor all alone. 

Question. And this war has been going on 
how long now? 
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Answer. Six years, arfd it will be continued 
until our birthright liberty is secured. Ever 
since June 1950, the South Moluccan Gov- 
ernment has appealed to the United Nations 
to put the South Moluccan question on the 
agenda. On September 15, 1955, before the 
reopening of the Tenth General Assembly of 
the U. N., I as the chairman of the South 
Moluccan delegation, again submitted an 
appeal to all 60 members of the U. N. to put 
the Moluccan case on the agenda. 

The South Moluccan complaint further 
charged the Indonesian Government with 
denying the right of self-determination 
guaranteed to them, and with colonial op- 
pression. The letter also included the re- 
quest for the good offices of the U. N. for 
an immediate stop to hostilities and further 
aggression, and for withdrawal of all Indo- 
nesian forces from South Moluccan territory. 

Question. Mr. Sukarno has seemed to be 
interested in what is happening in Africa 
and in the United States and in other coun- 
tries to get freedom. What do you think is 
the reason he hasn't offered freedom to the 
people of South Moluccas? 

Answer. He is diverting world attention 
from his own country, Indonesia. He is 
using the Communist technique, skillfully. 

As, for instance, Red China, also making 
much noise about liberating people while, 
at the same time, in their own countries, 
oppressing peoples. The United States 
should examine closely and with skepticism 
such statements coming from Sukarno and 
Mao Tse-tung, presenting themselves as 
champions of “liberty and freedom.” 

Question. What would happen to you ff, 
as a South Moluccan, you went to Jakarta 
and ask Sukarno to understand? 

Answer. I think I'd never reach Jakarta, 

Question. Why? 

Answer. I think I'd be considered state 
enemy No. 1. 

Question. You wouldn't get a hearing? 

Answer. No, I wouldn't get a hearing. 

Question. Have you ever asked Mr. Nehru 
of India to intervene for the South 
Moluccas? 

Answer, Yes, through the representative 
of India to the United Nations. The last 
appeal I submitted was that of September 15, 
1956. 

HOW NEHRU COULD HELP 

Question, Can Mr. Nehru help you in your 
fight against what you term Asian colonial- 
ism? Isn't he opposed to all forms of 
colonialism? 

Answer. Iam very sure—I am convinced— 
Mr. Nehru can be of help, of great help, 
knowing Mr. Nehru's views and attitude on 
colonialism, to which you so correctly re- 
ferred as opposition to all forms of colo- 
nialism. 

But what about the United States of 
America being also opposed to all forms of 
colonialism? Should it not do something 
more for the South Moluccans, their Chris- 
tian brethren? It is true, the United States 
has shown its sympathy, but that is not 
enough. On October 30, 1950, the United 
States representative to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Warren Austin, at that time 
president of the Security Council, declared, 
and I quote in part: 

“Speaking as representative of the United 
States of America, I am instructed to state 
that my Government thinks that this sub- 
ject [the South Moluccan question] should 
be discussed by the Security Council at an 
early date.” 

More than 6 years have passed since that 
declaration, and still no action has been 
taken. The Republic of the South Moluccas, 
not being a member of the United Nations, 
is unable to force action or to create interest 
and influence, 
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Needed: A New United States Mideast 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
how considering the President’s proposal 
for the Midle East, the following article 

Thomas K. Finletter is most timely. 

Mr. Finletter is a former United States 

Secretary. This article is adapted 

from a speech he delivered at an Ameri- 

can Jewish Congress meeting on Novem- 

ber Fad 1956, which I had the pleasure to 
A 


The article appeared in the Congress 
Weekly of December 3, 1956, as follows: 
NEEDED; A New UNITED STATES MIDEAST 
Pouicy 


(By Thomas K. Finletter) 


If we are to learn how to build a new 
United States foreign policy in the Near 
it—and that is what is needed—we must 
first look at the events which led up to the 
Present situation. 

The basic trouble has been, I think, that 

United States foreign policy in the Near East 

failed to act on principle. It has failed 
to Tecognize that in the long, and indeed 
Often in the short, run to do what is right 
is the best foreign policy. We have tried to 
be too practical and too expedient in the 
Near East, and as a result we have been very 

practical indeed. 

Doe basic difficulty has been that the 

Rited States has failed to recognize her 
duty to honor her promises to safequard the 
existence of the State of Israel. The public 
Pronouncements of American Government 
Officials have made it clear time and again 

t it is official United States policy that 
the State of Israel is here to stay. But our 

Y-to-day policies have not kept up with 
Our pronouncements. 
pe Apparently we thought we would lose the 
ro of the Near East unless we appeased 

© enemies of Israel. And so we did ap- 
Pease them in many ways. 

Pirst, by not bringing pressure on them to 
Stop threatening Israel. ‘Thereby we con- 
doned a violation of the U. N. Charter; for 
tocar threats by Egypt were plainly threats 

e peace within the meaning of the U. N. 
Charter, £ 
b Next we tried to placate Israel's enemies 
y not insisting that peace be made between 
el and her neighbors by the signing of 
itive peace treaties. This failure to 
Make peace proved that Egypt intended to 
e war; and the United Nations, and the 
e powers under the 1950 tripartite dec- 
tfon as well, should have acted. 
> Next we condoned the refusal of Egypt to 
llow Israeli ships or Israeli goods to pass 
h the Suez Canal, an act which plainly 
amounted to an aggression within the mean- 
rd of the U, N. Charter, an act which also 
Olated the 1888 convention concerning the 


a Next, we failed to protest, and thereby con- 
Fics, the boycotts and other economic war- 
Btn, organized by Egypt and the other Arab 
i ates, which was begun under Naguib and 
veloped by the Nasser regime. This may 
sae have been a violation of the U. N. Char- 
ed Provisions against aggression but it was 
ey. a hostile act whose purpose it was 
i Weaken Israel and thereby lessen her abil- 
ty to resist actual aggression, 

Next we, the United States, accepted hu- 
Milliating discriminations against Americans 
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of Jewish faith on airbases and in commerce. 

Finally, we made the great error of stand- 
ing quietly by while Russia armed Egypt and 
Syria for the avowed purpose of destroying 
Israel. This was a violation of the U. N. 
Charter and was squarely within the terms 
of the 1950 declaration of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States which requires 
these three countries to act if any state in 
the Near East is “preparing (note the word) 
to violate frontiers or armistice lines.” 

Why we adopted this policy of appeasing 
those who openly proclaimed their inten- 
tion to destroy Israel I do not understand. 
The result of such a policy could have been 
foreseen. In fact it has been to make part- 
ners of Russia and Egypt and the other 
enemies of Israel and thus to bring Russia 
into the Near East, to split the Western Alli- 
ance, to weaken NATO, and to have made & 
tinderbox for war of all the Near East. 

We invited Russia into the Near East. It 
was a clear invitation to the Communists 
to come on in when the United States, and 
indeed the whole free world, the NATO coun- 
tries, the leaders of Asia, India, and the rest, 
sat quietly by while Russia sent to Egypt 
and Syria the jet airplanes, tanks, subma- 
rines, and all the rest, so that Egypt could 
proceed with its plans to destroy Israel. 
Here was a great moral blackout of all the 
free world and especially of the United States 
and India, who were supposed to be the lead- 
ers of freedom. 

We were in serious trouble once we failed 
to protest and prevent the Russian supply of 
arms to Egypt. There are those who believe 
that a determined objection by the United 
States or the United Nations would have 
persuaded the Russians to have abandoned 
the deal. But even if the Russians had 
paid no attention to us and had continued 
to.arm Egypt, we were not helpless. We 
could then have furnished equipment to 
Israel to enable her to defend herself and 
we could have insisted that the other great 
powers of the West and the U, N. take steps 
to assist Israel in her dilemma. We could 
have insisted that a United Nations police 
force of sufficient proportions to stop an 
Egyptian attack be placed in the area. 

Had we had the determination to act in 
this fashion, the threat of war would have 
been much less than it was, and indeed still 
is, in this troubled area, The record of his- 
tory does not show that appeasement has 
been successful in stopping determined men 
who are bent on doing evil; and the case 
of the Near East is no exception. Firmness 
in the right is the much more practical way 
of stopping aggressors and of preventing 
war. 

So the situation as it stood a few months 
ago was that Israel saw a hostile Egypt allied 
with many of the other states of the area, 
and having set up joint commands with 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Jordan proclaiming 
that the purpose of these joint military 
arrangements was to destroy Israel. It was 
clear that the day was not far off when 
Israel would be at the mercy of her neigh- 
bors. In the meantime commando raids 
from the nearby Sinai Peninsula and Jordan 
were harassing her. And then in a few short 
swift blows Israel cleared the Sinal Peninsula 
up to the neighborhood of the canal. 

What should be the attitude of the United 
States and the United Nations toward this 
action? There are those who say that this 
was naked aggression in violation of the 
U. N. Charter. I hold otherwise. 

The U. N. Charter does not deal only with 
aggression. The charter provides that “the 
Security Council shall determine the exist- 
ence of any threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace or act of aggression,” and shall 
recommend measures to stop any such viola- 
tion. Note that a “threat to the peace” is 
to be stopped as much as a breach of the 
peace or an aggression. It could not be 
otherwise. Of colrse, the United Nations 
should act to stop aggression at the earliest 
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possible stage, before it develops. And, of 
course, a nation has the right to defend 
herself by striking early, once an attack has 
actually begun. The action of Egypt in 
openly declaring her intention to attack 
Israel; in blocking her shipping; in 

-probing commando raids from fedayeen 
bases in the Sinai Peninsula; in getting arms 
from Russia whose numbers and quality 
were such that they could have been in- 
tended only for aggressive war; and in 
rapidly getting ready to use these arms—all 
this added up to a threat to the peace within 
the meaning of the U. N. Charter; all this 
was in effect the beginning of an attack by 
Egypt which justified the use of the right of 
self-defense which the U. N. Charter recog- 
nizes as “an inherent right.” 

So too with the 1950 Declaration of Great 
Britain and France by which the three 
powers agreed that if any country in the 
Near East is preparing to violate frontiers or 
armistice lines (note again the word “pre- 
paring’) the three powers will take the 
necessary steps to prevent such action. Now 
there is no doubt that Egypt was prepar- 
ing to violate the armistice lines and indeed 
had violated them with her blockade of Is- 
rael's shipping and with commando raids, 

From the technical point of view it is clear 
that Egypt had acted in such a way as to 
require action by the U. N. under the terms 
of the Charter, and by Great Britain, France 
and the United States under the terms of the 
Tripartite Declaration. Doubly is this true 
if we look at the situation not technically 
but from a moral position, Israel had been 
guaranteed here security by the United Na- 
tions in the Charter and by explicit agree- 
ment of the three powers in the 1950 Dec- 
laration. The leading countries of the free 
world had failed to do anything within the 
U. N. to carry out their obligation to prevent 
the destruction of Israel. The three powers 
had defaulted under the terms of the 1950 
Declaration. 

It is not therefore for the United States as 
one of the powers which signed the 1950 
Declaration or for any of the members of 
the United Nations which remained inactive 
during the Russian buildup of the military 
power of Egypt and Syria, to accuse Israel 
of violating her international commitments. 
There are sins of omission as well as sins 
of commission; and the failure of the Tri- 
partite powers and of the free countries in 
the U. N. to protest against the Russo-Egyp- 
tian preparations for aggression against Is- 
rael was a violation of specific undertakings 
and of moral law. 

So far as Great Britain and France are con- 
cerned, we should wait until the full story 
is known. At the moment the world calls 
them “aggressors.” If the purpose of the 
British and French action was solely to take 
the canal by force, I suppose this judgment 
will be the final one of history. But if the 
action of Great Britain and France was 
necessary to knock out the Russian aircrait 
in Egypt in order to enable the State of 
Israel to save itself from imminent disaster; 
if, as the British leaders claim, the purpose 
was to fill the vacuum in the defense of 
freedom against the Russian invasion of the 
Near East, then I think that history will 
take a less critical view of the action of 
our European allies. I repeat that sins of 
omission can be serious, and that the failure 
of the leaders of the free world, the United 
States and India especially, as well as Britain 
and France, to move to protect Israel as they 
had promised, disqualifies them from being 
morally superior in their attitude toward 
those who did act to block the Russo-Egyp- 
tlan preparations to destroy Israel. 

Some good things have come out of this 
move of Great Britain, France, and Israel. 
The most important is that the United Na- 
tions has done what it should have done long 
ago. It has set up a military force to police - 
the peace in the area. 
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But the situation is still very confused. 
There is the danger that we will slip back 
into the indecisive lack of policy which 
caused the trouble. At the moment the Rus- 
sians are watching, hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to- make trouble and thereby to con- 
solidate their hold on the whole Near East. 
The U. N. and the Western countries have 
apparently not decided what they will do. 

There is no point in creating a police force 
only to supervise the withdrawal of the 
British, French, and Israeli armed forces. 
The U. N. force must insure Israel that she 
will not be destroyed by her neighbors, and 
must stay in the area as long as there is any 
likelihood that Egypt or any of the other 
neighbors will attack. It must certainly stay 
there until definitive peace treaties are 
signed by Israel and those at war with her. 
Perhaps the force must stay there longer. 
This will depend on the climate of opinion 
at the time and on the political guaranties 
provided to Israel when the peace treaties are 
signed. 

Russia has continued to play a dangerous 
game for heavy stakes, the stakes being the 
communization of the Near East. Russia’s 
most powerful gambit is the threat of Rus- 
sian military intervention under the disguise 
of volunteers. Russia has said she would 
“allow” (which of course means “send”), 
“yolunteers” to fight with Egypt in the great 
“anticolonial” crusade. If the crusade works 
we will have the same kind of freedom, dem- 
ocratic rule and noncolonialism in the Near 
East as Russian machineguns and tanks and 
artillery have been producing in Hungary. 

As for the United States, as yet it has no 
visible policy; and perhaps this is the key 
to the situation. It was United States failure 
to act which encouraged the Russo-Egyptian 
partnership to prepare for the expulsion of 
Western power from the Near East and for 
the domination of the area by Russia. It 
may well be United States inaction, if we 
eontinue as at present, which will be the 
architect of the loss of the Near East to com- 
munism. 

To reverse this inaction, for the United 
States to stop temporizing, to stop encourag- 
ing further the Communist drive for power 
in the Near East, to get out of this intoler- 
able position of siding with the Russo-rEgyp- 
tian partnership in the U. N. against our 
ancient allies, the British and French, and 
against our younger friend, Israel, to stop 
splitting the NATO alliance into impotence, 
to bring some order into the free world’s 
position in the Near East, and to restore the 
cohesion of the free world and the position 
of the United States; to do these things our 
country will have to move. We will have to 
have a program and a good one and we will 
have to have it soon. I suggest the follow- 
ing: 

1. The United States will have to insist 
that the U. N. take the responsibility for 
keeping the peace in the Near East and to 
this end set up a police force which will 

. effectively guarantee Israel against attack 
from any of its neighbors as long as there 
is any danger of such an attack. This is the 
first and indispensable step. 

2. The United States must insist, through 
the United Nations, on the signing of defini- 
tive peace treaties between Israel and her 
neighbors. At the same time arrangements 
must be made for (a) the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees from Israel and the fi- 
nancing thereof, in which the United States 
should take its part, (b) for the financing of 
the development of the desert lands in the 
south of Israel to take care of the large 
number of immigrants from North Africa 
and other parts of the world who come to 
Israel every year. 

3. The United States should work through 
the United Nations for the internationaliza- 


. tion of the Suez Canal, that is, for an ar- 


rangement which, while least affecting the 
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sovereignty of Egypt, will effectively insure 
the free use of the canal by all countries on 
fair terms and without discrimination. 

4. Our policy of making concessions to the 
Arab neighbors of Israel in order to protect 
the oil supply of the West has paradoxically 
accomplished just the opposite. Our policy 
has indeed imiperiled our access to Near 
Eastern oll. 

The disagreeable fact is that Russia is now 
firmly planted in the Near East and this is a 
threat to our access to the oil of the region. 
So when some order is restored out of the 
present confusion we will have to see how 
serious is the Russian control over the oil of 
the Near East. Then perhaps we will have 
to take steps to increase the free world's 
production. We have in Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere enough proven re- 
sources to take care of all the needs of the 
free world. However, our production is now 
artificially held down. If we have to supply 
our own oil we will have to stimulate pro- 
duction and build the needed refineries and 
tankers. 

5. The United States should seek to create, 
under the U. N., a regional development or- 
ganization for an attack on disease and pov- 
erty in all the Near East, and for the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the region, 
which must be done if the standard of living 
of the people who live there is to be raised. 

Finally, the United States should seek to 
restore the badly shattered alliance between 
the United States and her NATO partners, 
especially Great Britain and France. To this 
end the United States should try to persuade 
Great Britain and France not only to resume 
our old friendship but to create formal joint 
arrangements for consultation among the 
three governments with respect to common 
problems arising outside the NATO area. 


Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson’s 
Statement Relative to National Guard 
Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement of Mr. Wilson is extremely 
regrettable. While I am not familiar 
with the efficiency of all the National 
Guard units in the respective States, I 
am thoroughly familiar with the Na- 
tional Guard in New Mexico. 

Just prior to World War IT, our Na- 
tional Guard was converted into a mech- 
anized unit and sent to the Philippines. 
Shortly thereafter, the Philippines were 
bombed, and our National Guard found 
itself fighting at Corregidor under then 
Colonel Sage and General Wainwright. 
Approximately 50 percent of the Na- 
tional Guard that went to the Philippines 
did not come back. Colonel Sage and 
the remaining men spent 334 years in 
Japanese prison camps. 

It was my privilege to appoint General 
Sage, who attained that rank in 1945, 
head of the National Guard of the State 
of New Mexico. Today the National 
Guard of New Mexico is considered the 
most efficient in the United States, 

I pray that the statement of the Sec- 
retary of Defense will in nowise disturb 


_spicacity, 
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General Sage or his men in the mag- 
nificent job they are doing. 

In my opinion the weakest link in our 
defense is the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Wilson, whom I regard as totally unfit 
for the position he now holds, 


Why I Am an Anti-Intellectual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Why I Am an Anti-Intellec- 
tual,” written by Medford Evans, and 
published in the January 26, 1957 edi- 
tion of Human Events. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wary I AM AN ANTI-INTELLECTUAL 
(By Medford Evans) 


I am an anti-intellectual because intel- 
lectuals, as the term is now used, are treach- 
erous and stupid. . They are treacherous, for 
they injure their benefactors; they are stu- 
pid, for they injure themselves. It is & 
vulgar fallacy to conceive of them as makers 
of civilization. They come into being as 4 
result of civilization and proceed to turn 
civilization over to the most convenient 
horde of barbarians. They understand 
neither the generosity of their benefactors 
nor the violence of their destroyers, but 
characteristically betray the one, along with - 
themselves, to the other. 

In modern times the intellectuals have 
owed their subsistence and existence to the 
church, philanthropic capitalism, national 
governments, professional military establish- 
ments. They have turned upon every one 
of these. 

In contrast, they have supported nazism, 
facism, and communism—all of which treat 
them with contempt. (One scholar contends 
that the intellectuals are attracted to 
Marxism because Marxist leaders treat them 
with contempt.) It will be objected that 
they opposed nazism and fascism, but they 
did this only when they were beyond the 
borders of the controlled territory. Since 
communism’s reach is worldwide, they do 
not speak out against it anywhere. 

Intellect is the greatest gift we have, but 
as Bacon said, studies teach not their own 
use, Therefore the nonintellectual virtues 
are more important than the intellectual 
ones (and this is an intellectual judgment). 
Faith, hope, and charity; fortitude, temper- 
ance, etc., are primary. The intellectuals 
are typically deficient in these, being fickle, 
cynical, self-indulgent, and cowardly, Un- 
fortunately, this is not all. They are also 
deficient in the intellectual virtues of per- 
wit, discrimination, and logic. 
Perhaps we ought to grin and bear it when 
they betray the rest of us, but in the name 
of reason we must demur at the way in which 
they betray themselves. 

Notice that intellectuals are never so called 
when they are actually using their intelli- 
gence in a legitimate profession. A nuclear 
physicist is not an intellectual while he is 
calculating a cross-section in the laboratory, 
but he becomes one as soon as he walks into 
the Senate Office Building or writes a letter 
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to the New York Times. This is so because 
-8 good physicist cannot fool another good 
Physicist about physics, though about pol- 
tics even a lousy physicist may fool all the 
ple some of the time. 

For those who came in late, while we can- 
Rot stop now to define “intellectuals” at 
Breat length, an intellectual is one who— 

(a) Thinks it all right for a Government 
employee to be a Communist, but wrong for 

to represent a business corporation. 
i (b) Thinks atomic secrets should be pub- 
‘shed but admires Communists who plead 
the fifth amendment. 
ts (c) Thinks American fear of communism 
2 hysteria, but that Soviet fear of capitalist 

Ncirclement is only what one must expect. 

(d) Thanks “Jim Crow” must be ended 
Now, but that the Hindu caste system re- 
q enormous patience, 

(e) Thinks it outrageous that veteran 

onal investigator J. B. Matthews 
Should have in effect accused Harry F. Ward 
aay Jack McMichael of procommunism, but 

Plendid that liberal G. Bromley Oxnam 
ould have done the same thing. 
mie Thinks theology is intellectually ridic- 
primes but that professors of theology who 

tack capitalism deserve great respect. 

(8) Thinks that Dr. Kinsey, the sex ex- 
no 2 was correct in saying that science has 
pacon with morals, and that the real 
Ta atness of Dr. Oppenheimer is seen in his 

oral objections to the hydrogen bomb. 

S Ae Thinks that Supreme Court decisions 
law be carried out because they are the 
of on the land, and that Lincoln’s defiance 
ma © Dred Scott decision was a mark of his 

&nanimous patriotism. 
tn (1) Thinks Stalin alive was the well-mean- 
any boner of sinister men in the Kremlin, 

that Stalin dead is a sinister tyrant from 
lin on the well-meaning men in the Krem- 

ic fortunately delivered. 
Uni G Thinks the radioactive fallout of 
us States H-bomb tests is highly danger- 
Shits so that fallout which seems to come 
treat Soviet territory shows that the Soviets 
their scientists better than we do ours 
fe) 5 have bigger and better H-bombs. 
bee Thinks that, of course, communism is 
i oe that it is unshakably in the saddle 
forgings and China; that Soviet power is 
thet 4e irresistibly ahead of the West; and 
sae t danger is anticommunism. 

polis show, according to my obser- 
Mr that, on issues involving our na- 
coun Sovereignty, college graduates in ‘this 
noe T tend to vote for a weak policy far 
ant Often than do citizens with only ele- 
ate ty School training. High-school grad- 

Paci in between, Thus the trend of in- 

me ual training in the United States is 
the oo the liquidation of the sovereignty of 
nited States. This trend is encouraged 

‘ose who know, or should know, that 

and is in Soviet education is on absolute 
Union wualified sovereignty for the Soviet 
bination or ously, the result of the com- 

ese concurrently o th 

Torces—one in the United States of Americe 
ae t national sovereignty, and one in the 
liere S. R. for national sovereignty—is to 
ere} se the probability that Soviet sov- 

Snty will supersede American sovereignty. 
is ere ihe would be far greater than it 
fairs ie ‘for the confused state of af- 
gen oncerning this matter, intellectuals are 

L Thae assifabia as follows: 

s who believe Soviet power. must 
it checked, but do not know how to check 
Bestion ne opposed to every practical sug- 

= for checking it, such as positive as- 
n of United States sovereignty in the 

2 €ction of every United States interest. 
ot BAS who regretfully accept the idea 
think fg World power as inevitable, but 
Public. “hysterical” to admit their view in 
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3. Those who accept with pleasure the 
thought of Soviet world power, but think it 
imprudent to admit their view in public. 

4. Those who actively—under more or less 
transparent cloaks—cooperate with the 
Communists to bring about Soviet world 
power. 

All these groups except the first prac- 
tice active suppression of free inquiry and 
free discussion, and even the first group 
fears genuine frank discussion. The most 
striking characteristic of intellectuals today 
is their guilty reticence, their lack of can- 
dor. This precisely at the time when they 
say they want candor. If we may inter- 
pret their words by their actions, then what 
intellectuals mean by candor is that a uni- 
versity faculty member should be free to 
wire-tap a jury room, but that an FBI agent 
should not be allowed to wiretap a Com- 
munist; that a congressional investigating 
committee is bad if headed by Senator Mc- 
CARTHY, good if headed by Senator HEN- 
NINGS; that Senator MCCARTHY deserves cen- 
sure for speaking harshly to General Zwick- 
er, but that attention should not be directed 
to the recent British libel suit against Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, concerning some 
words considered “harsh” by the plaintiff, 
and apparently by Mr. Douglas himself. 
(The Justice settled out of court by apolo- 
gizing to Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, pay- 
ing court costs, and agreeing to delete cer- 
tain passages from his book North From 
Malaya.) 

What intellectuals mean by candor is that 
Dr. Oppenheimer, who has repeatedly lied 
to responsible Government officials, should 
be invited to lecture at Harvard, and that 
Alger Hiss, who has served a term in the 
penitentiary for perjury, should be invited 
to lecture at Princeton. 

I do not wish to fall out with friends 
over a terminology, but would not “intel- 
lectual” be a better term than “liberal” to 
identify today’s secular pharisees? ‘“Liber- 
al” suggests a political philosophy of some 
kind, while “intellectual” may suggest a 
class in the Marxian sense. And it is as 
a class that they behave. Without dignity, 
honor, or intelligence, they are moved by 
appetite, controlled by mob spirit, and 
guided by flashes of cunning from a few 
leaders who, cowardly as Hobbes, are at- 
tached to what they take for Leviathan. 

And yet it will not do. These people are 
authoritarian, dogmatic, irrational, tenden- 
tious, and obscurantist—especially authori- 
tarian. The man they admire most is Ein- 
stein, because they understand him least. 
To call these “intellectuals” is a case of 
lucus a non lucendo—to call them by those 
qualities that, most conspicuously they lack. 
It is precisely as appropriate as Voltaire 
thought the name “Holy Roman Empire” for 
a domain of shadowy extent, ruled by world- 
ly Germans. 

Come to think of it, Tam anti-intellectual 
because I am prointellect. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
11 years ago last Saturday Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was born in the city of Little 
Rock, which it is my honor to represent. 


_The people of Arkansas have taken great 
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pride in his achievements. They rejoice 
in his good health and wish him many 
more years of usefulness during a happy 
retirement. He has seryed the Nation 
and the cause of freedom well. We are 
all aware of his heroic and sacrificial 
services in the dark hours of 1942 and of 
his brilliant leadership in the military 
operations that enabled him to fulfill his 
promise that he would return to the 
scene of the first grim struggle. I am 
confident that even those who disagreed 
with General MacArthur’s views with re- 
spect to policies in Korea appreciate his 
devotion to his country and would be glad 
to join in congratulations to one of the 
Nation’s great generals. 


An Inadequate Middle East Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct attention to the follow- 
ing article from the Congress Weekly of 
January 21, 1957, written by Dr. Israel 
Goldstein, president of the American- 
Jewish Congress: 

AN INADEQUATE MIDDLE East POLICY 
(By Israel Goldstein) 


President Eisenhower's request to Congress 
for authority to defend -the Middle East 
against Soviet aggression is the latest in a 
series of efforts toward this end by his ad- 
ministration. Soviet expansionist policy 
toward the Middle East has been a growing 
danger ever since World War II, and it has 
been fully recognized by the administration. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, report- 
ing to the Nation on his trip to the Near 
East as far back as June 1, 1953, said: “The 
Near East possesses great strategic importance 
as the bridge between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The present masters of the Kremlin, 
following the lead of past military conquer- 
ors, covet this position.” 

In his message to Congress the President 
referred to this traditional Russian ambition 
and warned again of the tragic consequences 
to the free world that would follow Commu- 
nist domination of the region. He pointed 
out that our own security was involved with 


_the integrity of the free nations in the Middle 
East. 


The proposed program asks Congress to 
authorize the President to employ United 
States Armed Forces to assist any Middle 
East nation which requests such aid in 
order to defend itself against overt armed 
aggression by the Soviet Union or any nation 
under the control of international commu- 
nism. It is hoped that this authority will 
ward off any contemplated aggression. The 
President also asks for authorization to use 
the previously appropriated funds totalling 
$200 million for economic and military 
assistance. 

The intent of the President's request is to 
set at rest fears that have developed every- 
where in the wake of the decline of Britich 
influence that we are abandoning the Middle 
East and retreating from our international 
responsibilities. It gives reassurance to our 
Baghdad Pact allies and warning to their 
Communist foes that we intend to work for 
security and peace in the Middle East,’ 
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However, there is nothing in this proposed 
authorization that encourages any hope for 
a settlement of the fundamental conflicts in 
the region. It echoes the policy enunciated 
by Secretary Dulles in 1953, when he said: 
“The United States can usefully help 
strengthen the interrelated defenses of those 
countries which want strength, not as 
against each other or the West, but to resist 
the common threat to all free peoples.” 

Indeed, the President's message, like Secre- 
tary Dulles’ 1953 pronouncement, appears 
to regard the problems of the Middle East 
as separable, with the Communist threat 
best handled directly by the United States 
alone, while all the other, equally basic 
problems are to be resolved by the United 
Nations. It is obvious that no piecemeal 
approach will solve the problems of the 
Arab war against Israel, the Arab boycott, 
the blockade of the Suez and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the resettlement of Arab refugees and 
the development of economic and natural 
resources, Yet these are the problems with 
which the United Nations has been grappling 
unsuccesefully since 1948, and which it lacks 
the power to solve. These are the problems 
that cry out most urgently for bold Ameri- 
can leadership and initiative. 

It is difficult to see how the administration 
proposes to defend the Middle East against 
Communist aggression without simultane- 
ously taking the lead in finding answers to 
the very problems which invite Communist 
penetration and aggression. Successful re- 
sistance to Moscow's designs on the Middle 
East should concern itself immediately not 
only with the threat of overt aggression by 
the armed forces of the Soviet Union but 
with the subversive activities of Communist 
agents and sympathizers, with Communist 
propaganda beamed through Cairo radio and 
aimed at overturning governments friendly 
to the West, and with Communist arms de- 
livered in huge quantities to ambitious dic- 
tators who are ready to play the Kremlin's 
game. These are the Communist methods of 
aggression which have been employed with 
special intensity in recent weeks to stir up 
unrest and disorder in Iraq, Jordan, and 
Turkey, and currently are being directed 
against Great Britain in the Yemen dispute. 

In any successful resistance to Communist 
penetration, top priority must be given to 
& prompt settlement of the complex problems 
making up the Arab-Israel conflict. There 
have been few times in the last 8 years more 
appropriate than the present for the United 
States to bring about a start in Arab-Israel 
peace negotiations by summoning the leaders 
of the Middle East countries to the peace 
table. This is where we should begin, but 
there is no indication in the proposed au- 
thorization that the administration intends 
to assert its leadership in this direction. 

The United Nations effort to solve the 
Suez problem would have been given fresh 
vigor had the administration included a 
strong declaration on the freedom of the seas 
and such international waterways as the 
Suez and the Strait of Tiran. Nasser has not 
yet agreed to open the Suez to Israel shipping 
and there is no doubt that he would resume 
the blockade of the Gulf of Akaba if Egyp- 
tian forces returned to Sharm el Sheikh. The 
United Nations is no stronger than the wiil 
of the nations that comprise it, and in the 
absence of any determined effort to eliminate 
this and other problems, there is danger that 
the conditions which led to the outbreak of 
hostilities on October 29 and the threat of 
direct Soviet intervention will be reestab- 
lished. We have rescued Colenel Nasser from 
military defeat and, political oblivion, but 
there is no indication we have asked him 
for any commitments not te resume the acts 
which provoked the military operations 
against Egypt, nor to halt the fulminations 
of Cairo radio which continues to speak with 
the voice of Moscow in daily agitation against 
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the West, against Israel, and against the 
Baghdad Pact countries. 

The causes of the conflict in the Middle 
East which encouraged Communist meddling 
and led to the first successful Russian pene- 
tration of the region in over a century can 
only become aggrevated and intensified if 
we continue to follow a policy which fears 
to disturb the status quo and is defeatist on 
peace. A broad bold of economic 
and regional development which will include 
the resettlement of Arab refugees in lands 
which need population and where they can 
live productive lives is a concomitant of any 
settlement of Middle East issues. Water and 
regional cooperation are the crying needs of 
the area. But there is nothing in the pro- 
posed authorization or in the testimony of 
Secretary Dulles before the Congressional 
committees to indicate that the hundreds 
of millions of dollars in economic assistance 
requested by the President are to be em- 
ployed for these purposes. Indeed, the 
blank-check authority would allow their use 
for more arms shipments for Arab states. 

We cannot dismiss. the problems of the 
area by applying a policy enunciated in 
June 1953 or in August 1955 to conditions 
existing in 1957. Something more is re- 
quired now than a reaffirmation of the 
August 1955 policy expressed by Secretary 
Dulles which by its formulation invited an 
Arab veto of an acceptable solution. To 
adhere rigidly to that policy today can bring 
us once more to the brink of a disastrous 
world conflict. 

The only nation in the Middle East which 
has been directly threatened by the Soviet 
Union and which has come under the fire 
of Soviet weapons is Israel. It would seem 
logical, therefore, that the President's pro- 
posals for aiding any nation that requested 
our help against Communist aggression 
would apply with special force to Israel. 
In the interests of free world defense, Israel 
should receive guarantees against Com- 
munist attack whether it comes from & 
Communist-controlled or Communist-in- 
spired and Communist-armed country. As 
the only democracy in the Middle East, Is- 
rael should be receiving from our country 
the weapons and other assistance that she 
needs to contribute to the defense of the 
free world in a region that the Communists 
are seeking to dominate. 

Secretary Dulles, however, left Israel's 
position in doubt when he said that the pro- 
posed authorization would not apply if Is- 
rael were attacked by Communist-armed 
Egypt and Syria because he is not ready to 
state that Communist-armed nations are 
Communist-controlled, Moreover, there is 


no intention of assuring Israel's security by- 


offering her a treaty such as the United 
States has entered into with 42 other na- 
tions of the free world and which we have 
traditionally employed for such oyerall de- 
fense undertaking. 


Detriment of Oil Imports to State 
Conservation Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude resolution No. 8 of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, adopted De- 
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cember 8, 1956, concerning the detri- 
ment of oil imports to the State conser- 
vation program: 

ResoLUTION No. 8 


The Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
has several times before called attention to 
the fact that the imports of foreign crude 
products could be a detriment to the State 
conservation programs. 

The present crisis caused by the closing 
of the Suez Canal has proved the unrelia- 
bility of importing crude oil and products. 

The free world today is dependent upon 
the excess producing capacity of the United 
States that has been caused by the con- 
servation programs of the individual States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and the President be fur- 
nished a copy of this resolution calling at- 
tention to the fact that our security cannot 
be dependent upon importing crude and 
products, and in order for the States to con- 
tinue their conservation programs when the 
crisis is over, imports should not supplant 
domestic production, 


When Guns Speak, It’s Too Late 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all appalled by the rising trend of law- 
lessness which appears to be rampant 
throughout the country. In the State of 
Connecticut, we have been subjected to 
a series of brutal murders at the hands 
of maniacal thugs who have murdered 
their victims in cold blood, and unfortu- 
nately thee murders have not yet been 
solved. 

I should like to call attention today to 
a very excellent editorial appearing in 
the January 14 issue of the Meriden 
(Conn.) Journal, concerning the subject 
of firearms and the lack of adequate laws 
to control their sale and possession. 
There is very good reason for the Jour- 
nal’s expressed concern over this issue. 
As I have indicated my State, as well as 
others, have recently been plagued by 
this rash of murders by persons un- 
doubtedly illegally possessing firearms. 

I think the situation begs for very 
strong Federal legislation as a safeguard 
to the public against those possessing 
and using these weapons illegally and 
becoming a menace to society. It is my 
intention in the very near future to sub- 
mit legislation with the hope of correct- 
ing loopholes in the prevent law, so as to 
make it impossible for circumvention of 
the law by shipping firearms by express 
and putting them into the hands of law- 
less, dangerous criminals, 

The article follows: 

WHEN Guns SPEAK, Irs Too LATE 

Effective control of the sale and possession 
of firearms is still far from accomplishment, 
in spite of the mass of law on the subject, 
plus the best efforts of police, Crimes of 
violence are multiplying in all parts of the 


‘country. Connecticut is now experiencing 


& wave of holdup murders which is creating 
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Something akin to panic among persons 
accustomed to keeping late business hours. 
These people are asking how criminals ob- 
tain guns and why the illegal traffic in 
Pistols and revolvers persists. Good ques- 
tions, both, but the answers must be sought 
in many places. 

It’s easy to obtain a lethal weapon just by 
Placing an order with one of the numerous 
Concerns which advertise these wares openly 
in many publications distributed nationally. 
The order may be sent through the mails, 
but the gun can't be forwarded by mail, 
unless it is intended for a licensed dealer in 

, a firearms manufacturer or indi- 
Vidual qualified under the law to carry arms 
in line of duty. The mail order houses get 
around the provisions of the law by shipping 
guns by express and there is nothing in the 
Federal law at present to prevent this 
Procedure. 

Local police departments have no means 
Of checking on the mail order guns received 
in a community. They do have a chance to 
check on firearms purchases made locally. 
Every retail outlet for pistols and revolvers 
must operate under a permit, and must re- 
Port sales to local and State police, with the 
mame and address of the purchaser and a 
description of the weapon. 

The Bill of Rights appended to the Con- 
Stitution affirms the right of the people to 

p and bear arms." No law can be per- 
mitted to infringe upon this right. Hence, 
any person is allowed to keep a gun for 
Protection within his home or at his place of 
business without a permit. However, he 
cannot place a gun in his car or carry it on 
his person without a permit, and a permit, 
Once granted, must be renewed each year. 
Through the duplicates of applications filed 
at the time of purchase, a local police de- 
Partment has an opportunity to investigate 
the circumstances of a gun's ownership. 
Police may also follow up on permits which 
have not been renewed as the law requires. 
Both practices should be standard procedure 
in local police departments. 

Spurred by the present crime scare, the 
Police Chiefs’ Association of Connecticut in- 
tends to push for legislation to tighten State 
Tegulations pertaining to the possession of 
Pistols and revolyers. Their proposals for 
extending the period between the application 
for purchase and the delivery of a weapon, to 
Permit more careful investigation, should be 
adopted. But no change in the State law 
could stop the flow of guns into the State 
from mail-order sources. 

The gap in the Federal law which permits 
the delivery of guns to individuals without 
furnishing the police with a record of the 

tion should be plugged. The Alcohol 
and Tax Division of the Internal Revenue 

is charged with the responsibility of 
enforcing the Federal Firearms Act. This 
Division, with the cooperation of the Attor- 
ney General, should formulate amendments 
to the law to put a stop to the mail-order 

e in lethal weapons. The shipment of 
Sidearms across State lines to unqualified 
individuals should be forbidden, whatever 
the mode of delivery. The same regulations 
Which forbid the postal delivery of such 

Pons, with such exceptions as the present 

W notes, should be extended to cover com- 
mon carriers, such as the railroads, and all 
Other forms of transportation. We believe, 

, that the publications now carrying ad- 

ts for mail-order houses selling 
Pistols and revolvers should purge their col- 


umns of this class of business. They should 
malig 


at least, must rest upon those 
to this traffic with the aid of 
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The Decline and Fall of American Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article by 
Hans J. Morgenthau, which appeared in 
the December 10, 1956, issue of the New 
Republic magazine. Mr. Morgenthau is 
director of the University of Chicago 
Center for Study of American Foreign 
Policy: 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
Poricy 


(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 


Whoever understands something about for- 
eign policy and has the future of the United 
States and Western civilization at heart must 
have witnessed the events of recent weeks 
with emotions whose sequence started with 
incredulity, passed through disappointed 
hope and indignation, and has come to a 
temporary rest in a sadness and a sorrow 
barely illumined by a glimmer of hope. What 
is so terrifying in these events is not that 
the United States and her principal allies 
have blundered and suffered a resounding 
defeat. Blunders and defeats one must take 
in one's stride; for in foreign policy you can- 
not always be lucky, always be wise. 

What has shocked the sensibilities is the 
sudden awareness that these failures are the 
result not of unconnected mistakes but of 
the revival, within the Government of the 
United States, of a philosophy which was ob- 
solete as foundation for a rational foreign 
policy and unworthy of a great nation 30 
years ago when it was in its first ascendancy. 
That philosophy holds that domestic policies 
arg more important than foreign policy, that 

, especially with European nations, 
are an expensive nuisance, that a great na- 
tion does not need to fuse its power or- 
ganically with its diplomacy and can afford 
to oscillate between the extremes of indis- 
criminate abstention and indiscriminate vio- 
lence, that the use of force can be minimized 
if not altogether avoided by the unilateral 
renunciation of its use, and that foreign 
policy must be judged not by the interests at 
stake and the power available for their sup- 
port, but rather in terms of some abstract 
principle, such as resort to violence or viola- 
tion of treaty obligations. In one word, it is 
the philosophy of isolationism, adapted to 
the conditions of the mid-20th century. 

Some of us have been emphatic in the con- 
viction that the United States had outgrown 
once and for all those glaring errors, and we 
were proud of the thoroughness, the speed, 
and the success with which the United States 
had adapted its thinking and Its actions to 
the conditions of the postwar world. We did 
not deem it possible that the United States 
would ever again believe in, and act upon, 
those comfortable absurdities, because to do 
otherwise would have meant to despair of 
the commonsense of the American people, 
of the sense of responsibility of their Gov- 
ernment, and of the future of the United 
States. For what was 30 years ago a laugh- 
able pastime without direct and drastic con- 
sequences for the United States has now be- 
come criminal folly putting in jeopardy the 
very existence of the United States. When 
we heard spokesmen for the Government pro- 
pound the legal and moral platitudes which 
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had passed for foreign policy in the interwar 
period, we thought that this was the way in 
which the Government—as all governments 
must—tried to make the stark facts of for- 
eign policy palatable to the people. They 
were—so it seemed to us—the tinsel in the 
show window making the merchandise on the 
counter attractive to the customer. We were 
mistaken. Those platitudes are the foreign 
policy of the United States. The counter is 
bare; that tinsel is all the store has to sell. 
Hence the alarm, the sadness, and the sor- 
row. 

This evaporation of the foreign policy of 
the United States Into an amorphous fog of 
irrelevant platitudes leaves the country with 
only two extreme choices, both incompatible 
with the national interest: retreat and vio- 
lence, neither subject to rational limitations, 
In place of the statesman’s creative task to 
form out of the welter of conflicting inter- 
ests supported by sovereign power a viable 
however precarious order on the foundations 
of balanced power, in place of that indis- 
pensable and noble task the Government of 
the United States offers but three evasions: 
the refusal to use or threaten force except 
in response to somebody else’s use or threat 
of it, the indiscriminate opposition to the 
use of force by others stigmatized as “ag- 
gression,” the subordination of national 
policies to the United Nation. 


THE NEW PACIFISM 


The attitude toward force which has been 
manifest in the recent moves of American 
foreign policy is a drawback to the phi- 
losophy of the Briand-Kellogg Pact outlawing 
war as an instrument of national policy 
and to the Stimson doctrine refusing to rec- 
ognize territorial changes brought about by 
violent means. This attitude makes sense 
only on three assumptions: that nobody 
else pursues his interests by using or threat- 
ening force, that in case somebody else 
should do so sufficient force can be brought 
to bear upon him to deprive him of the 
advantage of having been the first to use 
force, and that a nation's interests cannot 
be threatened by nonviolent means against 
which that nation can defend itself only 
through the use or the threat of force. It 
is trivial to state, but unfortunately neces- 
sary to demonstrate, that none of these 
assumptions exist on the international 
scene. 

‘There have always been nations who were 
willing to pursue their interests by violent 
means. Some nations were dominated by 
demoniac men with limitless ambitions, 
others were confronted with conditions 
which seemed to allow them only the resort 
to violent means. Since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, the Soviet Union, Commu- 
nist China, Great Britain, France, the Arab 
countries have been the first to use violence 
in pursuit of their national interest. There 
being no supranational authority in the 
world which could forestall that use of force, 
it is for the nations adversely affected by it 
to forestall or oppose it through the use of 
their own force. One nation declaring that 
it, alone among the great powers, will never 
use violence first or will not use it at all in 
some regions, such as Eastern Europe, or 
will use it only if authorized by the United 
Nations, expands drastically the freedom of 
action of its enemies and imposes narrow 
limitations upon its own. Within certain 
limits, the enemy can act in disregard of 
the interests and reactions of other nations 
and, as a corollary, the nation having fore- 
sworn force condemns itself to helpless inac- 
tivity. When both nations meet at that 
point where the latter must either surrender 
or fight, the former, through the timely use 
of force, might well have gained a decisive 
advantage. 

Furthermore, a nation who has been as- 
sured that no force will be used against it, if 
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it does not use it first, will naturally find 
means short of force by which to further its 
interests at the expense of others. A nation 
can make its enemy ready for the kill by 
means of economic strangulation, subver- 
sion, or military preparations, and the pros- 
pective victim can take effective counter- 
measures only after the other nation has 
fired the first shot. When a thief hits you 
over the head in order to separate you from 
your billfold, you can reply in kind provided 
you are still in a position to do so; but if the 
thief chooses the methods of the pickpocket, 
for the same end, you must refrain from us- 
ing force. The obvious absurdity of this 
principle as applied to individuals has not 
prevented the spokesmen for the Government 
of the United States from stating it as a 
principle for American foreign policy. 


However, the seemingly conclusive argu- 
ment against the use of force except as re- 
action to the use of force by others is the risk 
of atomic war. Despite its surface plausi- 
bility and the weight of opinion—from Ar- 
thur Krock to Norman Thomas—supporting 
it, it has no merit. The possibility of avoid- 
ing atomic war rests upon two assumptions: 
that no responsible government will resort to 
such a war and that the nations who are 
able to wage atomic war have responsible 
governments. The correctness of these two 
assumptions allowed the Soviet Union to re- 
sort to force in Eastern Europe and threaten 
the use of force in the Middle East without 
the risk of atomic war. Yet we were deterred 
from threatening the use of force in the Mid- 
die East or in Eastern Europe by the fear 
of that risk. Do we then assume that the 
Government of the Soviet Union is likely to 
commit all nations concerned to extinction 
by starting an atomic war? Certainly our 
overall global strategy of atomic retaliation 
is based upon the opposite assumption, the 
very same assumption from which the Rus- 
sian initiatives were derived. If it were oth- 
erwise, if we really believed that the Russian 
Government might start an atomic war at 
the risk of mutual destruction, our policy 
of atomic retaliation would be criminal folly 
and should have made way long ago for a pol- 
icy of preventive war. The assumption which 
would make sense of our renunciation of 
force would make nonsense of our policy of 
atomic retaliation, and the assumption upon 
which the latter policy is based makes non- 
sense of our renunication of force, 

Yet the renunciation of force does more 
than that. It actually increases the risk of 
atomic war. For it is tantamount to impo- 
tence before the threat of force. Even the 
most befuddled of nations comes to a point 
from which it will not retreat, where it will 
make a stand and fight. However, the suc- 
cession of retreats, till this point is reached, 
may well have weakened the retreating na- 
tion decisively and may have made its enemy 
to underestimate both its strength and, more 
particularly, its will to fight. In the event 
that if one of the two superpowers comes to 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that it can de- 
stroy the other without being destroyed in 
the process, the risk of atomic war becomes 
acute. Weakness born of fear, then, is liable 
to call forth the very thing feared; force 
rationally employed is the supreme guaranty 
of peace. 

THE NEW LEGALISM 


As the renunciation of force is a retreat 
to the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the Stimson 
doctrine, so the indiscriminate opposition to 
aggression revives a standard for political 
action which baffled the international law- 
yers in the interwar period and proved un- 
workable and self-defeating in action. Only a 
few weeks ago a United Nations commission 
trying to define “aggression” threw up its 
hands in despair and gave up the task, The 
impossibility of founding a foreign policy 
upon indiscriminate opposition to aggression 
stems from the fact, common to many sim- 
ilar ideas current in foreign policy, that the 
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concept of aggression has been transferred 
from the domestic scene where it makes 
sense and performs a useful and vital func- 
tion to the international scene where it 
makes no sense and works havoc in practical 
application. Domestic societies can afford 
to outlaw, at least as a matter of principle, 
the use of violence for private ends and can 
make the prohibition stick because they are 
integrated social organisms with common 
loyalties, common expectations of justice, 
and a government monopoly of organized vio- 
lence, supported by authoritative and com- 
prehensive legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive agencies. The individual living in such 
a society has under normal circumstances 
neither the chance nor the incentive to seek 
redress for his grievances by resorting to vio- 
lence. Domestic aggression as the use of 
violence for private ends, then, is definable 
by law and its prohibition is socially toler- 
able. International aggression is neither., 

In contrast to domestic societies, interna- 
tional society is unable to define authorita- 
tively the interests of its members to be de- 
fended and to defend them. If the individ- 
ual members, that is, the nations, do not 
perform these two vital tasks for themselves, 
nobody else will. In view of the complete 
decentralization of these vital social func- 
tions, it is for the individual nation to choose 
the means with which to defend its inter- 
ests. It may reply to aggression with non- 
violent means or else, as pointed out above, 
it may have to commit aggression in order 
to defend itself against an attack no less 
dangerous for being carried forward by non- 
violent means. Some aggressions, then, are 
justified; others are not. And the distinc- 
tion derives not from the nature of the 
means employed but from the nature of the 
interests defended and affected. To brand 
as an “aggressor” any nation who uses vio- 
lence first regardless of the interests involved 
leads to theoretically absurd results, as the 
failure of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations to find a definition in such 
terms has shown. It also leads to perversity 
in action as demonstrated by Anglo-French 
policy on the occasion of the Russo-Finnish 
War of 1939 and recent United States policy 
on the occasion of the Anglo-French meas- 
ures against Egypt. 

In 1939 the Soviet Union attacked Finland. 
This action confronted France and Great 
Britain with two issues, one legal, the other 
political. Did that action violate the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and, if it did, 
what counter measures should France and 
Great Britain take? The legal question 
could easily be answered in the affirmative, 
for obviously the Soviet Union had done 
what was prohibited by the Covenant. The 
answer to the political question depended, 
first, upon the manner in which the Rus- 
sian action affected the interests of France 
and Great Britain; second, upon the exist- 
ing distribution of power between France 
and Great Britain, on the one hand; and 
the Soviet Union and other potentially hos- 
tile nations, especially Geermany, on the 
other; and, third, upon the influence that 
the counter-measures were likely to have 
upon the interests. of France and Great 
Britain and the future distribution of power. 
France and Great Britain, as the leading 
members of the League of Nations, saw to it 
that the Soviet Union was expelled from 
the League, and they were ready to join 
Finland in the war against the Soviet Union. 
If Sweden’s refusal to allow their troops to 
pass through Swedish territory on their way 
to Finland had not saved them, France and 
Great Britain would shortly have found 
themselves at war with the Soviet Union 
and Germany at the same time. Their pol- 
icy would have been unimpeachable from 
the abstract point of view that all “aggres- 
sion” must be opposed without discrimina- 
tion, From the political point of view, it 
would have been preverse since it would 
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have run counter to all considerations of in- 
terests and power and would have conjured 
up the specter of national suicide. 

The very same perversity has been mani- 
fest in our recent policy toward Great Bri- 
tain and France, and we are still awaiting 
a Sweden—or perhaps a Swede in the per- 
son of Mr. Hammarskjold?—to rescue us 
from the consequences of our folly. The 
legal question is as easily answered now as 
it was in 1939. Great Britain and France 
have undoubtedly committed “aggression” 
against Egypt. What, then, should Ameri- 
ca’s answer to that “aggression” have been 
in view of the interests involved and the 
power engaged by the several nations? Even 
if one would allow, for the sake of argu- 
ment,-that the Anglo-French action could 
not be justified on any grounds, moral in- 
dignation and legal condemnation would 
not have justified American opposition un- 
supported by considerations of interest and 
power, That indignation and condemnation 
would not have relieved the United States 
of the obligation, owed to itself, to ask which 
outcome of the venture was more likely to 
be favorable to American interests and 
power. 

The answer to that question is compli- 
cated by the dilemma which has beset the 
policies of the United States toward Great 
Britain and France since the end of World 
War II. On the one hand, the United 
States has had a vital interest, in view of 
its policy of containing the Soviet Union, 
in the continuing strength of Great Britain 
and France. On the other hand, the United 
States has always been vitally interested, 
again for the sake of containing the Soviet 
Union, to keep the former colonies and 
semicolonial spheres of influence of Great 
Britain and France from turning against 
the West under Communist or Russian lead- 
ership. The United States was able to rec- 
oncile these two interests when the colo- 
nial power won the voluntary support of 
the former dependency by freeing it. More 
often than not, however, these interests 
proved to be irreconcilable, since the loss 
of a dependency appeared intolerable to the 
colonial power. 

Confronted with a choice between one 
of its principal allies and one of the lat- 
ter's dependencies, the United States has 
endeavored to avoid making the choice 
by straddling the fence and being friends 
with all concerned. The policy of neutrality, 
benevolent to both parties, required great 
skill even under the best of circumstances 
and was not impossible of execution as long 
as the conflict between the colonial power 
and the dependency had not entered a de- 
cisive stage. This stage has been reached 
in the Middle East, and the United States 
can no longer avoid making a choice. The 
United States has taken sides against Great 
Britain and France, not on the basis of a 
reasoned calculation of the interests in- 
volved and the power engaged, but because 
Great Britain and France are aggressors. 
In the words of the President, “The action 
taken can scarcely be reconciled with the 
principles and purposes of the United Na- 
tions, to which we have all subscribed. 
* © è And there can be no law if we work 
to inyoke one code of international con- 
duct for those whe oppose and another for 
our friends.” 

Thus it has come about that of the seven 
main factors of interest and power present 
in the Middle East—Egypt, the other Arab 
countries, France, Great Britain, Israel, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States— 
four have combined to destroy the power 
and jeopardize the interests of Great Britain 
and France and make Egypt and the Soviet 
Union the predominant powers in the area. 
That such an outcome is in the interest of 
Egypt and the Soviet Union is obvious. 
That it might be supported by the other 
Arab nations is understandable. That it is 
against the vital interests of the United 
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States stands to reason. For by helping to 
destroy the power and jeopardize the inter- 
ests of Great Britain and France, the United 
States destroys the power of its strongest 
and most reliable supporters in the area and 
in the world at large. And what does it 
gain in return? It strengthens the power 
of its implacable enemies, the Soviet Union 
and Egypt, and the demonstration of its 
Weakness and lack of policy will alienate 
Whatever goodwill it might have gained 
temporarily by its opposition to Great Brit- 
ain and France among the other Arab coun- 
tries. Furthermore, the declared policy of 
the United States being a permanent settle- 
ment in the area, that very same weakness 
Makes it well-nigh certain that the enemies 
of the United States will make the terms 
of the settlement. 
THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 

Both the pacifism of the renunciation of 
force as an instrument of diplomacy and the 
legalism of indiscriminate opposition to 
aggression are familiar tenets of the isola- 
Uonism of the interwar period. The third 
Current manifestation of isolationism, the 
Subordination of national policies to the 
United Nations, seems on the face of it to 
Tun counter to everything isolation has stood 
for in the past. It is hard to imagine an 
isolationist of the twenties pleading that the 
United States pursue its policies through the 

e of Nations. However, the isolation- 
of the interwar period wanted to shield 
the United States from involvement both in 
the affairs of the outside world and in an 
Active foreign policy. Some spokesmen for 
Contemporary isolationism still believe that 
the United States can be protected in both 
Tespects by having nothing to do with inter- 
national organizations, such as the United 
Nations and UNESCO. The more sophisti- 
Cated isolationists of our day realize the 
finality of America’s involvement in the af- 
fairs of the world and concentrate upon the 
Other isolationist goal: the avoidance of the 
responsibilities and liabilities of an active 
foreign policy. The United Nations provides 
an ideal means to that end. 

The United Nations is looked upon by 
many of its friends and foes alike as an al- 
ternative to national policies. A great 
nation, such as the United States, so it is 
assumed, can either pursue policies of its 
Own—determined by considerations of inter- 
est and power—or else it can defer to the 
Policies of the United Nations—determined 
by standards of wisdom and justice different 
from, and superior to, those which guide 
national policies, This juxtaposition, its 
Popularity notwithstanding, has no founda- 
tion in fact. 

The United Nations as a policy-making 
agency does not exist apart from the great 
nations whose interests and power determine 
the fate of the world. A great nation enter- 

the halls of the United Nations does not 
leave its particular interests and distinct 
Power behind. Its vote in the General As- 
ony counts as much as anybody else’s, but 
ts interests and power in the real political 
World count for infinitely more. The United 
States might be outvoted by all Latin Ameri- 
can nations 20 to 1, but the actual distribu- 
tion of power is the obverse of this numerical 
relationship, A resolution passed by the 
total membership of the United Nations 
geainst the dissenting votes of the United 

tates and the Soviet Union must remain a 
dead letter if one or the other of the super- 
Powers does not comply with it. The weight 
of United Nations votes does not necessarily 
Or even generally coincide with the weight 
Of the dominant interests and power, and a 
Settlement recommended by the United Na- 
tons can be effective only insofar as it is in 
par Mony with the interests and supported 
Bre Power of its most powerful members. 
4 the United States, then, to refer a policy 
orem: to the United Nations is tantamount 

Saying, “Let George do it,” only that George 
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is in good measure the United States itself 
acting as a member of the United Nations. 
When the Government of the United States 
is asked, What is your policy for the Middle 
East? and it replies, We shall act through 
the United Nations, it has only replied to the 

ural question and still owes an answer 
to the all-important question, What is your 
U.N. policy for the Middle East? 

‘The administration has confused in its 
public utterances as well as in its actual 
policies the procedural and the substantive 
issue. It has given the appearance of believ- 
ing, and in good mreasure actually does be- 
lieve, that reference of a political issue to 
the United Nations is an adequate substi- 
tute for an American policy. This proce- 
dural shift from the State Department to 
the United Nations will do little harm and 
may even be advantageous if it is in the 
interest of the United States to avoid com- 
mitment to a clear-cut policy and taking 
responsibility for its execution. Unfortu- 
nately, the great issues which confront the 
United States today in Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East are not of that kind. They 
require constructive, imaginative, even dar- 
ing policies, which, within or without the 
United Nations, can only be provided by a 
great nation with sufficient interests and 
power to support them. To respond to such 
challenges with the stereotyped invitation 
to the United Nations to do what, in the 
nature of things, it is unable to do without 
the positive leadership of a great power 
amounts to the thinly veiled abdication of 
that leadership and the admission that the 
great power has no policy to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

Nowhere is that deficiency of American 
foreign policy more obvious than in the Mid- 
dle East. The great issue which the Middle 
East has presented to the world since the 
end of World War II has been the creation 
of a viable settlement which, if not accept- 
able to the parties concerned on its merits, 
could at least be enforced by unchallenge- 
able power. The United Nations endeavored 
to define such a settlement which none of the 
parties concerned saw fit to accept on its 
merits. Unable to support this settlenrent 
with unchallengeable power, the United Na- 
tions had to limit itself to pointing with 
regret to repeated violations of the settle- 
ment by all concerned. The survival of the 
settlement at least in a rudimentary form 
reposed upon a precarious balance of power 
between Israel and the Arab countries. The 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a domi- 
nant power in the region, using primarily 
Egypt and Syria for her purposes, and the 
failure of Great Britain, France, and Israel 
to redress the balance has dramatically re- 
opened the two basic issues: the substance 
of a viable settlement and the distribution 
of power in support of it. 

The contribution of the United States to 
the solution of these issues has been two- 
fold: Cooperation with Egypt and the 
Soviet Union in the destruction of British 
and French power in the area and support 
for a United Nations police force. The first 
of these contributions, as already pointed 
out, runs counter to the interests of the 
United States since the United States is not 
willing to substitute effective power of its 
own for that of Great Britain and France. 
The political and military vacuum created 
by the destruction of British and French 
power in the area is being filled, and for all 
practical has already been filled, 
by the power of the enemies not only of 
Great Britain and France but of the United 
States as well: Egypt and the Soviet Union. 
The substance of the settlement is bound to 
refiect this fact. ` 

The United Nations police force has 
nothing decisive to contribute to the twin 
issues of the distribution of power and the 
substance of a viable settlement. The suc- 


cessful operation of & police force depends — 
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upon the presence of two conditions: a 
legally defined status quo capable of defense 
and deemed worth defending, and an un- 
challengeable preponderance of the power of 
the police and the law-abiding members of 
society over those opposed to the status quo. 
Neither condition is present in the Middle 
East. The real issue there has not been 
how to defend an existing status quo but 
how to create one that can be defended and 
is deemed worth defending by at least some 
of the parties concerned. The police are 
able to protect my property because all con- 
cerned know what it is and most accept the 
law defending it as just. In the Middle East 
what one nation claims as its own others 
claim as well, and the conceptions of justice 
from which the rival claims derive are ir- 
reconcilable. 


In the absence of even an approximation 
to a consensus about the legal order which 
the United Nations police force could de- 
fend, that police force would have to be of 
such magnitude as to be able to impose a 
settlement upon the parties concerned even 
in the face of the active opposition of most 
or all of them. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the United Nations police 
force, as presently constituted, far from 
being able to impose a settlement on any- 
body, is politically and militarily at the 
mercy of Egypt. 

Out of the vague and ill-defined functions 
assigned to it there emerge two major pur- 
poses for its presence in Egypt: to provide 
a thin and fragile screen of respectability’ 
behind which Great Britain, France, and Is- 
rael can withdraw their troops from Egyp- 
tian territory, and to provide a similar 
screen with which to mask, on the one hand, 
the triumph of Egypt and the Soviet Union 
and, on the other, the diplomatic and mili- 
tary impotence of the United States. In 
one word, the United Nations police force 
is supposed to perform hardly any of the 
functions commonly associated with a police 
force. In its essence it is a polite gesture 
on the part of the community of nations, 
a diplomatic device, an elaborate make- 
believe through which everybody pretends, 
for however different reasons, not to have 
witnessed the embarrassing cle of the 
bankruptcy of the foreign policy of the three 
great leaders of the West. 

How has the United States come to such 
a pass? How is it that scores of knowledge- 
able and responsible men, within and with- 
out the Government, witness such a disaster 
in silence? How is it, in particular, that 
those who speak out appear to congratulate 
the Nation on the defeat of its friends, the 
triumph of its enemies, and its own impo- 
tence? How is it, finally, that the people 
at large, enthralled in a kind of somnambu- 
listic trance, seem hardly to have noticed 
the recent momentous events pregnant with 
bigger disasters to come? 


Bar Association Chief—Attorney J. Thir- 
wall Griffith, of Nanticoke, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Janu- 


‘ary 23 which comments on the election 


of Attorney J. Thirwall Griffith as presi- 
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dent of the Wilkes-Barre Law and 
Library Association: 
Bar ASSOCIATION CHIEF 


Election of Attorney J. Thirwall Griffith 
of Nanticoke as president of the Wilkes- 
Barre Law and Library Association is a new 
tribute to an outstanding member of the 
legal profession in Luzerne County. Mr, 
Griffith has long been held in high regard 
for his ability and for his unfailing respect 
for the best traditions of his profession. 

The record he has established during his 
practice of law for the past 28 years fully 
merits the honor that has been bestowed 
upon him by his associates, He has had 
many distinguished predecessors in the 
office. Among them is former Gov. Arthur 
H. James who is now retiring from the post 
after 2 years’ service. Mr. Griffith is a hem- 
ber of the law firm of Bedford, Waller, Grif- 
fith, Darling and Mitchell. 

A graduate of Colgate and the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, Mr. Griffith 
had the honor of membership on the board 
of the Pennsylvania Law Review, election to 
which is based on high standing. This, it 
can be said, was an augury for a bright 
future. In his general practice and more 
particularly as a trial lawyer, Mr. Griffith is 
to the forefront. 


What the Bill of Rights Means To Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
Congress the prize-winning essay, en- 
titled “What the Bill of Rights Means to 
Me,” which was written by Miss Jo Zim- 
merman, 1804 Dresden Avenue, Rock- 
ford, Il. 

Miss Zimmerman, a student at Bishop 
Muldoon High School in Rockford, com- 
peted in the 1956 essay contest sponsored 
by the Rockford, Ill, real estate board. 
Her essay won first place in the Rockford 
contest—and third place in the national 
contest, which consisted of over 11,000 
entries. 

Iam certain you can all readily under- 
stand the pride with which I submit to 
you this essay. Miss Zimmerman’s in- 
terpretation of the Bill of Rights is a 
forceful reminder of the many privileges 
we in the United States of America enjoy 
daily. 

The essay follows: 
War THE BILL or Ricuts MEANS To Mz 
(By Miss Jo Zimmerman) 

The Bill of Rights is my way of life. I 
kneel in my church on Sunday morning 
peacefully, quietly. All over my land fami- 
les are praying in their churches, We do 
not all worship in the same way, but we 
are bound together by the Bill of Rights, 
We are secure in our freedom of religion. 

Iam secure in many ways. I have no fear 
when I hear a knock at the door. To me it 
means friendship, not fear of unlawful 
searching or a secret police. 
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I wave hello to the corner policeman. His 
blue uniform security. He under- 
stands the Bill of Rights. He 
that everyone is entitled to a fair trial, to 
reasonable bail, and to just punishment. 

I overhear two men arguing about politics 
at their morning coffee break. They may 
disagree sharply on many issues, but they 
are speaking for the Bill of Rights. 

As my family and I listen to the news 
broadcasts, we feel the power of the Bill of 
Rights. : 

As the world situation twists and turns, 
we are secure in our knowledge of a trained 
army. And*we know that the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights provide for emer- 
gencies such as war, that our laws are so 
constructed that the security of all is best 
served. 

To me the Bill of Rights means a minister 
and a priest shaking hands, two college boys 
discussing the draft law. 

It means an editorial page and attending 
& political rally. 

It means sending a letter to my alder- 
man about proper lighting, and the thrill 
of seeing khaki and blue uniforms parading 
down Main Street. 

I have seen the Bill of Rights in the 
Archives Building in Washington. It ap- 
pears to be but an old and famous docu- 
ment, but I have also seen it reach into the 
lives of everyone around me. 

To me, the Bill of Rights is my way of life. 


Polish Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert 
therein the splendid, forceful speech of 
Mr. Robert M. Harriss on the occasion 
of his recent acceptance of the Award 
of Merit from the Polish Government in 
exile. 

The many distinguished guests who 
were in attendance on this occasion were 
greatly impressed by the fine spirit and 
tone of Mr. Harriss’ remarks: 

TALK MADE BY ROBERT M. HARRISS AT PLAZA 
HOTEL IN New YORK CITY ACCEPTING AWARD 
OF MERIT FROM THE POLISH GOVERNMENT IN 
EXILE AS RECOMMENDED BY THE AMERICAN 
ORDER OF GENERAL PULASKI 


Mr. Chairman, your excellencies right rev- 
erend and reyerend clergy, and friends of 
Poland, this undeserved award is deeply ap- 
preciated. Being generally opposed to Amer- 
ican citizens receiving honors from foreign 
countries, I was reluctant to accept it. 

Yet, after talking with friends who share 
these views, we believe in this instance and 
circumstances that by accepting this award 
it may be of a little help to my country and 
possibly to the Polish people. 

This because it may bring to the attention 
of some of our people the courageous fight 
the Polish people continue to make to regain 
their freedom. Also, by knowing they have 
not been forgotten by the Americans, it may 
be of encouragement to the brave people 
whose battle for freedom has undoubtedly 
been inspiratidnal to the Hungarian patriots. 

We owe much to the Polish people in the 
furtherance of culture, freedom, and Chris- 
tian civilzation. They were among the first 
to leave the hatreds, the persecutions, and 
the endless wars of Europe and come to 
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America to help to establish our wonderful 
country. 

It was the Polish nobleman, General Pu- 
laski, the father of American cavalry, who 
left his country to come here to help our 
ancestors in the American Revolutionary 
War to win their and our heritage of free- 
dom. As we know, he gave his all, his life, 
on the battlefield at Savannah, Ga., to help 
in that great cause. 

Today their descendants are among our 
outstanding leaders in the arts, religion, 
politics, science, business, and agriculture. 

As some of us may remember, one of the 
chief reasons for our entry into the 1939 war, 
allied with Great Britain, France, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese, and other nations, was to 
save the freedom of Poland and of the small- 
er countries of Europe. They must have bit- 
terly regretted this failure and being left 
with these countries to persecution, ravish- 
ment, and enslayement by our recent ally, 
the diabolical Communist Russian Govern- 
ment. Was there ever such a betrayal in 
history? 

Therefore, it is with pleasure and gratitude 
that I happily accept this award. Will you 
kindly convey to President Zaleski and the 
legally constituted Free Polish Government 
in Exile my sentiments of appreciation of 
this award and my esteem for their continu- 
ing valor in fighting for the freedom of Po- 
land? The Government may be in exile be- 
cause of the persecution by the Communist 
Russian Government, but we know the Free 
Polish Government, although in exile, repre- 
sents the unquenchable feelings and high 
hopes of the Polish people, and has been and 
is the necessary inspiration to carry on in 
their fight for liberty. I believe that you will 
agree we should continue to give this Gov- 
ernment every encouragement possible in 
their battle for liberty through the Ameri- 
can Order of General Pulaski, with a prayer 
that we may be of some little help to the 
courageous and wonderful Polish people im 
regaining their freedom and in saving Chris- 
tian civilization. Thank you. May God bless 
you, 


The Communist Basis - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. J. Benari, which 
appeared in the Jewish World of Decem- 
ber 1956, is most timely as we commence 
our work on the Middle East program: 

THE COMMUNIST BASIS 
(By J. Benari) 

“The amount of arms accumulated by me 
makes it impossible for any country to chal- 
lenge my will.” Thus spoke Nasser at his 
interview with a Lebanese paper 4 days 
before the battle of Sinai started. 

“The amount of arms, ammunition and 
supplies, captured by the Israeli Army, is 
much more than the Israeli Army ever pos- 
sessed” stated Prime Minister of Israel in the 
Knesset on November 7. There was of 
course a typical oriental exaggeration in 
the words of Nasser, calculated to impress 
the illiterate long-suffering masses of the 
Arab States. But the fact remains that in 
the Sinai Peninsula, the military author- 
ities of Egypt accumulated quantities of 
arms and supplies far beyond the military 
necessities required for the attack on Israel. 

It must be presumed that not all arms 
supplied by the Communist bloc to Egypt 
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Were sent to Sinat. It must be further as~ 
Sumed that not all arms in Sinai fell into 
the hands of Israel. 

It is a known fact that the military 
authorities of Egypt were assisted and ad- 
vised by Russian and ex-Nazi instructors 
and military specialists. Consequently, we 
must -dismiss the current rumor that the 
arms and ammunition accumulated in the 
Sinai Peninsula were sent to the Israeli 
borders only because the Israeli Army and 
Israeli's striking force were not underesti- 
mated by Egypt. 

The foreign war correspondents now in 
Ieraeli profess freely astonishment and be- 
Wilderment at the quality and quantity of 
arms and supplies which fell into Israel’s 
hands. 

The Israeli Army of course did not yet 
reveal the exact quantity of arms captured 
in Sinai but it is a well-known fact that 
among the captured arms, there are the lat- 
est models and newest types of Soviet pro- 
duced arms which were never used yet in 
battle. It is known for example that among 
the captured stocks of supplies, the Israeli 
Army discovered 2 million blankets. This 
allows us to make a guess about the quantity 
of other supplies and arms accumulated by 
the Egyptians in Sinai only. 

It can be safely assumed also that the 
Soviet agents in Egypt did not overestimate 
the quality and the striking force of the 
Egyptian Army—if this is so, then the ques- 
tion arises—why then did the Communist 
block send to Egypt such enormous quanti- 
ties of the most modern arms? From the 
Political viewpoint, Soviet Russia could ac- 
quire the friendship of Nasser and his mili- 
tary junta by sending less arms, arms of a 
minor quality enough from the military 
Point of view to defeat the Israeli Army, 
Which was considered by the Arab rulers a 
thorn in the living body of the Arab world. 

If we shall approach the Communist sup- 
Ply of arms to Egypt and other Arab coun- 


tries from the point of view of the necessity - 


to create a new zone for the Soviet influence 
in the Near East, we must come to the con- 
clusion ‘that is was necessary for the Com- 
munist bloc to send such enormous quanti- 
ties of arms. 

Apparently, we are facing a problem of a 
much bigger magnitude than we ever im- 
agined, That this presumption of ours ap- 
Pears to be a correct one, can be judged by 
the violent and even irrational reaction of 
the Soviet rulers to the events in the Near 

In Bulganin’s letter to France and 
England, there are, apart from the calculated 
Political moves to save the Arab friendship, 
also irrational moments as for example, the 

t to use rockets against London and 


Every student of the political and social 
trends in the Near East and on the African 
Continent will be able to find a certain 
community of interest between the military 
junta of Egypt as expressed in Nasser’s book, 

losophy of the Revolution, and the Com- 
™munists’ aspiration on the African Con- 
tinent. 

These common interests were adroitly ex- 
Ploited by the Soviet master of political con- 
Spiracy. When Nasser, in his Philosophy of 
the Revolution speaks about the “third cir- 
cle" on which he builds his new empire— 
the 200 million Africans in their struggle 
against the 5 million whites, he clearly fol- 
lows the path of the Communist doctrine 
and practice as applied by the Soviet rulers 
On the Asian Continent. 

The Soviet literature connected with the 
Problems of the Near East and the African 
Continent since the Czechoslovakian-Egyp- 

arms deal was concluded, a deal which 

Was presented to the free world as a purely 
commercial transaction, clearly indicates the 
md of the Soviet policy. As in Asia, the 
came to the conclusion that the 

Active support to a national movement in 
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one country presents Soviet Russia with the 
possibility to build up not only a political 
fortress which will, in a given historical mo- 
ment, stone the European interests on the 
African Continent, but presents Soviet Russia 
with the opportunity to bulld up a military 
arsenal capable in a given historical moment 
to destroy completely the European penetra- 
tion into the continent. 

The military Junta of Egypt, believing that 
it may use Soviet arms and Soviet support 
for its own political aims, was not aware that 
Nasser and his friends are playing straight 
in the hands of Shepilov and Krushchey. 
The military Junta of Egypt has committed 
itself to Shepilov much deeper than the West- 
ern World was aware. It did not only accept 
Soviet arms against pay with the Egyptian 
cotton for decades to come, but has allowed 
the Soviet Union to build up arsenals in this 
part of the world to be used in an opportune 
moment. Now, after the capture of enor- 
mous stocks of arms and ammunition, after 
inspecting the fortification erected by the 
Egyptian Army under the guidance of the 
Soviet instructors, it became clear beyond 
doubt for many foreign observers, that the 


“Western World was faced with a well pre- 


pared political and military plan of the Soviet 
rulers with the consent and cooperation of 
the military junta of Egypt. 

Now it is clear that the internationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal was not an emotional 
reaction of the Egyptian dictator against the 
Anglo-American refusal to supply the neces- 
sary funds for the erection of the Aswan Dam, 
but a second stage in a well prepared politi- 
cal conspiracy. The plan, as we see it, now 
appears to be a simple one—the first stage 
to build up military arsenals, the second 
atage, to replace the European pilots on the 
Suez Canal with Communist “volunteers,” 
the third stage was to send Soviet “volun- 
teers" to Egypt which will be able to take 
over and to use the accumulated reserves of 
arms and supplies. 

The question when the volunters would be 
sent, remained open and depended on the 
success of the Algerian rebellion which it 
was supposed would be a signal for a major 
revolt of all races and all peoples on the 
African Continent. 

Every student of the Soviet literature ton- 
nected with the problem of Africa and the 
Middle East, every listener to the Soviet and 
Cairo broadcasting stations, may be able to 
see for himself the correctness of our asser- 
tion. 

The Nasser-Shepilov conspiracy received a 
major setback by the sudden moye of the 
Israeli Army, but a setback is not a defeat. 

Soviet Russia today, in spite of the serious 
political and military complications in Hun- 
gary and in Poland, is trying to save in the 
Near East what can be saved from the catas- 
trophy, and first of all, Nasser and the regime 
of the military junta. Of course, there is in 
the Soviet open threat to use force in the 
Near East, a political bluff and at the same 
time, an attempt to distract the world at- 
tention from the events in Budapest to the 
events in Egypt. Soviet Russia knows per- 
fectly well that just now she is not in a 
position to risk a third world war before 
consolidating her position in Eastern and 
central Europe. Today, Soviet Russia can- 
not be sure that the armies of the satellite 
countries will not turn their guns against 
the Soviet armies in case of a major conflict, 
but Soviet Russia is trying to save today in 
the Near East, her only one basis the military 
junta of Egypt and its leader Nasser, which 
will allow her tomorrow to continue the 
work, interrupted by the Israeli forces and 
by the Anglo-French intervention. 

Strangely enough, this policy of Soviet 
Russia to save the military junta of Egypt 
is for other reasons supported by the State 
Department. The active intervention of the 
State Department forced England and indi- 
rectly France, to order the cease-fire in the 
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canal zone long before the objective of these 
countries was achieved. 

It was clear for every student of political 
events that the occupation of the Suez Canal 
by the Anglo-French forces and of the Sinai 
Peninsula by the Israeli forces, must auto- 
matically bring the downfall of the military 
regime in Egypt and the disappearance of 
Nasser from the military scene. The recom- 
mendation of the UNO General Assembly 
supported by the strong pressure of Soviet 
Russia and the State Department that the 
Israeli, French, and British forces be with- 
drawn immediately from the Egyptian terri- 
tory, presented the military junta of Egypt 
and Nasser with an opportunity to save their 
prestige and their hold of the Arab world. 


The Secretary of Defense and Our 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29,1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Korean 
war began in June of 1950 and in Sep- 
tember the 987th Field Artillery Batta- 
lion, Ohio National Guard, composed of 
men of Stark County, Ohio, was called 
to Federal service. In January 1951, 
after meager training at Camp Carson, 
Colo., the battalion was sent to Korea, 
From that time until the summer of 
1952, these National Guardsmen of Can- 
ton, Ohio, were in the bitterest fighting in 
Korea, living in trenches and foxholes 
near or at the front, suffering the mis- 
eries and hardships of the Korean winter 
without sufficient clothing or equipment, 
bearing the brunt of what our former 
President chose to call a police action. 

If this is dodging the draft, it is the 
first time that I have heard it described 
50. 


Icame to Congress while the 987th was 
in training at Camp Carson. I had 
stacks of mail from the families of these 
men who complained that the training 
they were receiving at Camp Carson was 
not adequate to fit them for immediate 
entry into combat. I believe they had 
something like 17 weeks between enter- 
ing service and their date of embarka- 
Hon: ~ 

Some months later the Army advised 
me that 6 to 9 months of training were 
required to put a Reserve or Guard unit 
into condition for combat, but the 987th 
had 17 weeks. 

The unit contained veterans of World 
War II who were certainly not dodging 
the draft when they elected to serve their 
State and country as members of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

It included also young men from the 
1950 high school graduating classes, who 
certainly were not dodging the draft at 
a time when the monthly draft calls 
were inducting men in much higher age 
brackets. 

This is my personal experience with 
the National Guard unit from my home 
town. I daresay that others can speak 
of other units who were federalized and 
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rushed to the front under similar cir- 
cumstances, . 

To call these patriotic volunteers 
“draft-dodgers” is the height or irre- 
sponsibility. j 

I hope there is no one in the United 
States who will accept such a statement, 
no matter how high the source, without 
consulting the record. 

Fortunately, nothing can detract from 
the memory of those Guardsmen who 
never returned from Korea. Their 
bravery and patiotism, their devotion to 
their country even though many of them 
did not believe in the wisdom of the po- 
lice action, will last forever. 

Unfortunately, such reckless talk can 
have an effect on the prestige of today’s 
Guard. It must be corrected at once. 
The Secretary of Defense is badly mis- 
informed, perhaps by some of the same 
regular army brass who ran things from 
Tokyo and Washington while Guards- 
men were fighting and dying in Korea 6 
years ago. 


The Election in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader on January 19 comment- 
ing on the recent election which was held 
in Poland: 

POLISH ELECTION 

With only one ticket in the field and all 
parties in the Communist-dominated United 
Front pledged to support the socialist state, 
the outcome of the Sejm (parliament). elec- 
tion in Poland on Sunday is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The Sejm, under the current setup, not 
only performs legislative functions, but it 
is supposedly the seat of all authority in 
the state. 

Despite all the ballyhoo, this is far from a 
free election, as we in the United States un- 
derstand the term, although the Polish voters 
have a leeway that is now allowed in the 
Soviet Union or, for that matter, in other 
satellites. 

Under the Polish electoral law, voters may 
abstain, presumably without risking a pen- 
alty. Or they may cast an unmarked ballot, 
in which event the vote will be counted for 
the Communist candidates. Or, the voter 
may strike off the names he does not like. 

With the election machinery under con- 
trol of the Red regime, the room for abuses 
is obvious. Still, it will be interesting to 
note the number of protest votes if the 
powan that be will permit them to be made 
* public. 

The hand of Poland's Communist boss, 
Wladyslaw Gomulks, has been strengthened 
by the fact he is regarded as the lesser of 
two evils. It is not that Polish patriots have 
any great love for him, but the fact remains 
if he is undermined the gaing that have 
been made recently in Poland well may be 
lost and Stalinists restored to power. That 
would be a tremendous setback for the 
church and for the cause of freedom gen- 
erally. i 
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Under the circumstances, it well may be 
that the Polish people will not express their 
true feelings on Sunday, but will compromise 
in the interest of expediency. It is not an 
easy decision for them to make, but practical 
considerations dictate a cautious course 
when so much is at stake. 

This does not mean the Poles will be satis- 
fied with their lot. It can only be inter- 
preted that they are biding their time until 
opportunity knocks again and new advances 
are possible. 


San Francisco Catholic Men Oppose Tito 
Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following letter from 
the Council of Catholic Men of the San 
Francisco Archdiocese. This letter cites 
chapter and verse in relating Marshal 
‘Tito’s infamous record as an enemy of 
human freedom, and the reasons why 
he should not be brought to the United 
States as a guest of this country. I fully 
support the stand taken by the council 
in the letter from its president, Mr. 
Dominic Bazzanella, and urge the House 
to express its agreement with these views 
by signing the petition opposing. Tito's 
visit sponsored by our distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack, as I 
have done: 

ARCHDIOCESAN COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 24, 1957. 
Mr. JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
¥ Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: The Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Men, represent- 
ing 250,000 men, in the 13 counttes compris- 
ing the Archdiocese of San Francisco here- 
with protest the invitation extended Mar- 
shal Tito to Wsit the United States. 

Marshall Tito is the avowed and murderous 
enemy of the Catholic Church. As you 
know, he has martyred priests, nuns, and 
laity. For almost a decade now he has held 
the great Cardinal Stepinac in bondage. 
The cardinal, through his martyrdom, has 
become a symbol of the crucified church. 

Tito is also the enemy of all civil freedom. 
It is astonishing that’ this Nation, so dedi- 
cated to~human liberty, should bring this 
dictator halfway across the world as the 
honored guest of our Government. 

Again, Tito is more than the foe of reli- 
gion. He has outlawed free labor unions, 
stifled free speech, and banned free assem- 
bly. He has annihilated private enterprises 
and denied his own people the right to 
private property. 

The Tito invitation is giving grave scandal 
to the world. The moral prestige of this 
Nation is being dealt a harsh and cruel blow. 

As a Congressman from California, we ask 
you to use the prestige of your office to re- 
voke this invitation to Tito. How can Amer- 
ica stand before the world with a clear soul, 
with the stain of Tito on its conscience? 

We ask that you use the prestige of your 
Office to correct this wrong and restore the 
faith of millions in the moral leadership of 
the American Republic. 


> 
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In filing this protest, you may be assured 
we speak not only for 250,000 men in this 
archdiocese, but indeed, for the 875,000 men, 
women, and children of the Catholic faith in 


1957—A Year of More War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
now confronted with the serious and 
important problem of the Middle East 
situation, the following article by David 
Lawrence deserves the attention of all 
Americans: 

A957—A Year or More War? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Who would have thought that in the year 
1956—so soon after World War Il—the Soviet 
Union would suddenly disregard the provi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter and upset. 
the equilibrium of Europe by supplying arms 
to an aggressor in the Middle East? 

Who would have thought that in the year 
1956 another Hitler, in the person of Nasser 
of Egypt, would arise to tear up treaties and 
seize an international waterway vital to the 
commerce of the world? 

‘Who would have thought that in the year 
1956 the arms supplied by the Soviet Union 
would be used by Nasser to threaten the con- 
tinued existence of the little Republic of 
Israel, causing this victim of constant ralds 
by Egyptian troops to act in self-defense? 

Who would have thought that in the year 
1956 Great Britain and France, their lifeline 
impaired by Nasser’s illegal seizure of the 
Suez Canal, would land troops in the vicinity 
of the waterway in an effort to keep Egypt 
from capricious interference with commerce? 

Who would have thought that in the vear 
1956 the United Nations would send an inter- 
national police force to supplant British and 
French “troops, and then’ let the situation 
revert to its previous status, as the whim of 
one man arrogantly determines when and 
how the canal will be cleared and he himself 
goes unpunished for his illegal acts, including 
the deliberate sabotage of the canal itself? 

Who would have thought that in the year 
1956 Syria—now coming under Communist 
control—would deliberately sabotage the 
pipelines that carry oll overland from Arab 
countries to the Mediterranean? 

This is the traditional sequence. It's the 
way little wars begin and usually lead to big 
wars. 

For war over a large area, and involving 
millions of innocent people, is the inevitable 
consequence of timidity, fear, and appease- 
ment of dictators. 

What we have witnessed is a series of 
unilateral acts—a chain of events based on 
the doctrine that sovereignty means the right 
to be irresponsible and that the national in- 
terest as interpreted by a single country ts 
paramount, irrespective of the impact on the 
peoples of many other countries. 

It has been the hope of the world that some 
form of international discipline might be 
established after the sacrifices made in the 
last two world wars. But the Soviet Union 
and Red China, by their aggression in Korea 
and Indochina, tested the courage of the 
United Nations and found it wanting. So 
today we are paying the penalty for com- 
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Promises, retreats, and appeasements, as the 
Soviet Union reaches down, with her infiltra- 
tion of weak governments, into Asia and 
Africa, 

Misleading cries about imperialism and 
Colonialism have duped many people in the 
free world into believing that we are wit- 
nessing only the struggles of the smaller na- 
tions for independence. What we are really 
Seeing is how again and again the grant of 
Complete independence to such nations leads 
to a loss of the military protection of the 
former sovereign as the newly established 
Bovernments become easy victims of Soviet 
Penetration and control. 

For, instead of the enlightened colonialism 
Of the British and the Dutch and the French, 
we now have the subtle and dangerous colo- 
Nialism of the Soviet Union as we see Com- 
munist infiltration in Indonesia, India, 
Burma, Syria, Egypt, Algiers, Libya, and 
Morocco. 


Concurrently, the Soviet tyrants employ 
With brutality their military forces in East- 
ern Europe to keep the satellite states in sub- 
Jugation. Rebellion, to be sure, has broken 
Out and freedom's fighters are bravely resist- 
ing, but they have neither the arms nor the 
money to carry on active war: They can con- 
duct guerrilla raids and harass the Com- 
munist puppet governments, but Soviet mili- 

power still hangs like a pall over all 

, as the organized military power of 

the free world shows signs of weakness. 

What a tempting opportunity for the ag- 
Sressors to take a chance. 

Meanwhile, the misguided theorists on our 
Side are already urging that we give Nasser 
more money to finance the Aswan Dam, and 
that we voluntarily withdraw our troops 
trom Germany and thus weaken NATO's de- 
Tenses. All this reflects appeasement—the 
belief that by concessions you win over the 
dictators. 

When appeasement is the ruling policy, 

comes dangerously near. 

America has chosen to support the moves 

Programs of the United Nations as a 
Means of enforcing some kind of interna- 
tional discipline. This is a commendable 
Policy for the time being. But we must be 
Prepared for the collapse of such efforts. In 
act, the United Nations cannot insure peace 
Uniess it is ready to act firmly with Nasser 
t and compel some sort of settlement 
Of both the canal question and the little wars 
in the Middle East. 
one we may indulge in wishful thinking, 
fact remains that the passions which 
ao give rise to another world war have been 
Ully aroused, and 1957 may turn out to be a 
ar of more war. Only by facing up to the 
al dangers can the catastrophe be averted. 


Chaplains’ Day Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mo WALTER. Mr, Speaker, under 
th, ve granted to extend my remarks in 
Cha Recorp, I include the following 
5 teePlains Day resolution adopted by the 
udsburg Aerie, Fraternal Order of 
PE on Tuesday, January 22, 1957, 
Signed by L. Vost, secretary, and 
Truman Burnett, worthy presidenti 
CHAPLAINS’ Day RESOLUTION 
Doratreas on February 3, 1943, the steamship 
á ter was sunk in the North Atlantic, 
uring World War II, with the loss of more 
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than 600 American lives, Including 4 chap- 
lains of 3 great religious faiths: George L. 
Fox, Protestant; John P. Washington, Catho- 
lic; Alexander L. Goode, Jewish rabbi; and 
Clark V. Poling, Protestant minister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the steamship Dorches- 
ter, to give to the world for all time a dra- 
matic example of human brotherhood, cour- 
age, and selflessness, and an inspiring 
demonstration of interfaith unity and under- 
standing; and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains 
who gave up their lives for others, inspiring 
all Americans by their example of faith and 
courage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday 
in February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, 
and that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the U. S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 


Views of a Constituent on the Middle East 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter writ- 
ten to me by Mr. Aaron Weiss, leading 
businessman and civic leader, of Wilkes- 
Barre, who sets forth his views on the 
situation in the Middle East: 

TRIANGLE SHOE CO., INC., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., January 2, 1957. 
Congressman DANTEL J.-FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Dan: Since oùr conversation last 
week we have read of President Eisenhower's 
proposal to ask Congress for standby au- 
thority to use military force and economic 
assistance to block Communist aggression 
in the Middle East. While none of us have 
seen the language of the President's pro- 
posal, and we can only speculate as to its 
content and intent, it seems to us that it 
will be a constructive step forward if the 
administration does recognize the Commu- 
nist danger in the Middle East and is con- 
cerned to take action to meet that danger. 

However, from the prelimiary reports, it 
seems that the administration will not take 
the initiative to secure a settlement of the 
Suez and Arab-Israel controversies, and that 
it intends to pass both problems to the 
United Nations. I'am afraid that nothing 
will come out of this approach, unless our 
Government, as the greatest power. within 
the United Nations, assumes responsibility 
and initiative. If we simply pass these is- 
sues on to the United Nations and do noth- 
ing about it—we shall find that the United 
Nations is obstructed by a substantial Afro- 
Asian bloc which will not support any posi- 
tive measures bringing the peoples of the 
Middle East to the peace table. 

Accordingly, I would like to urge that 
you write to the President and to the Sec- 
retary of State, urging our Government to 
assume leadership, both within and outside 
the United Nations, to summon the Arab 
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States to meet with Israel in direct negotia- 
tions looking toward a settlement of their 
differences. Unless we take this kind of 
forthright and vigorous action, the United 
Nations and the new United Nations emer- 
gency force will merely be instruments for 
the restoration of the status quo ante. The 
Egyptians will reoccupy their old positions 
in the Sinai Peninsula and in the Gaza strip, 
resume their raids on Israel settlements, 
and their blockade against Israel shipping 
through the Straits of Tiran. We would 
be making a serious blunder if we remained 
idle while the Egyptians and the United 
Nations turned the clock back to October 
28. Egypt should not go back into the Gaza 
strip. While I am not prepared to say 
what the ultimate fate of that strip should 
be, we should keep in mind that it has been 
the scene of stark poverty and misery for 
8 years—because neither Egypt nor the other 
Arab States have done anything to help 
solve the plight of the Arab refugees. To 
permit Egypt back into Gaza is to perpetuate 
waste of human life. It would be in the 
best interests of all if the Israelis remained 
in control of Gaza along with the United 
Nations. We might then see some positive 
steps forward to a resettiement of at least 
a part of the Arab refugees. 

The other crucial issue is the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Events of the last few weeks have 
demonstrated how Egyptian control of the 
Suez Canal can mean life or death to the 
economies of the nations of Western Europe. 
There is an urgent need for an alternative 
route. The alternative is to establish a pipe- 
line from Eilat across Israel to the Medi- 
terranean. But Eilat and the Gulf of Aqaba 


. will not be accessible to Israel shipping if 


the Egyptians return to Sharm el-Sheik and 
reestablish their military position there. 
This should not be allowed to happen. 

It is fop these reasons that I hope that 
our Government will not favor an automatic 
and mechanical return to the past. We 
must go forward to a peace settlement. We 
must press for a resolution in the United 
Nations which calls for direct peace nego- 
tiations, and under no circumstances should 
we press the Israelis to make further with- 
drawals from Sinai and Gaza until we have 
made it absolutely clear that Egypt will not 
return to these two critical areas. 

I will be very grateful to you for any 
action you may take, either in representa- 
tions to the Secretary of State or in action 
on the floor of the House itself, to make 
these points integral issues in American pol- 
icy in the Middle East, 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely. 
Aaron WEISS. 


Egypt’s Nazi Propagandist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Congress Weekly of November 19, 1956, 
makes interesting reading: 

Eoypr’s Nazı PROPAGANDIST 
(By Malkah Raymist) 

A few months ago a Canadian journalist, 
William Stevenson of the Toronto Star, and a 
British journalist, Ann Sharpley of the 
London Evening Standard, were expelled 
from Egypt for getting around too much and 
too fast, but not before they managed to get 
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some glimpse of the truth about the Nasser 
regime. The official reason given for their 
expulsion was that they had attempted to 
interview Egypt’s ex-President Naguib, who 
is held incommunicado under house arrést, 
But, in fact, they were ousted from Egypt for 
another reason, for haying attempted—and 
succeeded—in interviewing almost as inac- 
cessible, if free and even privileged, a per- 
sonage, Professor Johann von Leers, a former 
top Nazi propagandist, who was and is prob- 
ably still masterminding Egypt's anti-Jewish 
and anti-Israel propaganda campaign as head 
of a corps of Nazis reputedly numbesing 200 
in the service of President Nasser. 

Professor yon Leers was first smoked out 
by Ann Sharpley. She walked into his office 
and addressed him by name and then re- 
fused to swallow his attempts to conceal his 
identity. She confronted him with irre- 
futable facts and data about his past. When 
he realized that further denials about his 
identity were futile, the professor sought to 
dismiss his importance by asserting that his 
function was limited to translating for Presi- 
dent Nasser articles in the world papers 
hostile to Egypt or the president himself. 

What is the background of this shadowy 
figure who acts as adviser to Egypt’s Minister 
of National Guidance and who occupies with 
his staff an entire floor in that ministry? 
Recently a Dutch newspaper Trouw pub- 
lished an incident in which Professor von 
Leers figured and which of itself is revela- 
tory. 

The story goes back to 1933. In that year, 
according to the newspaper, an attempt was 
made to revive the International Students’ 
Organization by bringing together students 
from Germany, Britain, and France in order 
to influence them to help maintain peace in 
the world. The Dutch university city of Ley- 
den was chosen as the meeting piace. The 
Dutch delegation, acting as host, participated 
in the mainly Anglo-Franco-German stu- 
dents’ conference. 

Since the efforts of Britain, France, and 
Holland were directed at influencing the Ger- 
man students to help maintain peace, the 
German delegation was naturally the focal 
pont of attention. Its president became 
therefore the central figure of the conference. 
His arrival was deliberately shrouded in mys- 
tery by the Germans; his name was not dis- 
closed until he appeared; and he arrived only 
after all the other members of the conference 
had already gathered in Holland. He turned 
out to be a jovial and affable young man with 
several university degrees attached to his 
name. The name was: Dr. Johann von Leers. 

The conference proceeded fairly smoothly 
for several days. But then Dr. Huizinga, the 
rector of Leyden University, urgently sum- 
moned the chairman of the Dutch delegation 
and requested him to find out whether the 

"Dr. von Leers presiding over the German 
delegation was the author of a recently pub- 
lished virulent anti-Semitic pamphiet. It 
was titled “Die Juden Schen Dich An (Jews 
Are Looking At You).” Among the many 
slanders contained in the pamphlet was the 
ritual murder libel, presented as an estab- 
lished fact. 

Young Dr. von Leers was summoned and 
questioned by the Dutch hosts, He readily 
admitted that he was the author of the 
pamphlet. When asked whether he himself 
believed in the ritual murder accusation, he 
fidgeted and laughed nervously, “You see, 
that was written more than a year ago. It 
was before the general elections. The Na- 
tional Socialist Party wanted something with 
a catchy slogan, something to get hold of 
the masses * * * So they asked me to write 
a booklet with a strongly anti-Semitic angle. 
But really, between ourselves, there is no 
need to take it so seriously.” 

But the Dutch essors, not easily put 
off, insisted that he state whether or not he 
believed in what he had written. After this 
Preliminary interview, von Leers was re- 
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quested to appear next morning before the 
university senate which was obviously de- 
termined to inquire into his views and ac- 
tivities. Dr. von Leers tried to avoid the 
issue, going off on a tangent and attempt- 
ing to involve his interrogators in a lengthy 
argument. But they pressed him hard for 
and unequivocal yes or no, and finally he 
admitted that he did not believe in what 
he wrote. “No; of course not,” he mum- 
bled. 

As soon as they heard this admission, the 
Dutch professors asked him pointblank 
whether he was prepared to correct his error 
publicly and in writing. He replied that 
it would be impossible since this would 
mean the end of his scientific career, and 
of his career altogether. On hearing this, 
Dr. Huizinga pointed to the door and ex- 
claimed: “Out with you; such an individual 
does not deserve to breathe the air of Ley- 
den.” (This was not forgotten. Dr, Huizinga 
became one of the first hostages imme- 
diately after the establishment of the Nazi 
regime in Holland.) 

Johann von Leers, who Is now 54 years old, 
was in his youth a member of the Freikorps 
Viking, one of the precursors of the Nazi 
movement. He grew with the movement and 
with the party and, as early as 1929, he 
was an official of the German Foreign Office 
and a member of the Nazi Party. In 1932 
he joined the S. A. Brownshirts and in 1936 


: became a member of the German general 


staff with the rank of major. He became an 
important figure in the racial research de- 
partment, headed the department of foreign 
policy in the Nazi political college, and was 
the chief editor of the Nazi journal Wille 
und Weg (the Will and’ the Way) pub- 
lished by the German propaganda ministry. 

But in 1941 his star dimmed. He fell 
afoul of his chief, Alfred Rosenberg, the 
ideologist of the Nazi Party, and was sent 
in disgrace to Vienna, to fill the place of 


_@ professor who had been murdered by the 


Nazis. There he fell deeper into disgrace 
and was charged with plagiarism and tried 
by a court of teachers. But he survived all 
this and managed to emerge unscathed from 
the war and even from disgrace within the 
Nazi Party. After World War II he returned 


_to Germany and lived for some time in 


Bonn, but later emigrated to Argentina. It 
was there that he was discovered by agents 
of Nasser. - 

Von Leers is a prolific writer specializing 
chiefly in pseudoscientific pamphlets, He 
tries sedulously to Imitate Goebbels but lacks 
the latter's brittle brilliance and shrewd- 
ness. He plods along in heavy fashion, and 
his pedestrian efforts at propaganda are 
joined to the bombast and violence that 
mark the Arab fulminations against Isarel 
and Jews. 


Remarks of Hon. W. Pat Jennings, of 
Virginia, at Banquet of Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Super- 
visors, at Bristol, Va., January 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT: Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the Honorable W, PAT JENNINGS, 
who so ably represents the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia in, this 
great body, delivered a very fine address 
to the Virginia Association of Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors, at Bristol, 
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Va., on January 16, 1957. This address 
contains much valuable information that 
I believe our colleagues and the people 
of this country should have. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include this fine address: 
REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE W. PAT JENNINGS, 

NINTH DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA, AT THE BAN- 

QUET OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Vm- 

GINIA ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 

DISTRICT Supervisors, HOTEL GENERAL 

SHELBY, BRISTOL, VA., JANUARY 16, 1957 

It was with real pleasure and pride that I 
accepted the invitation of your chairman, 
T. G. Ragsdale, and Mr. I. H. Huff to partici- 
pate in this annual meeting of the supervi- 
sors of the Virginia Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. I am happy that I was 
able to come down from Washington, where 
the 85th Congress has just started what ex- 
pects to be an action-packed first session. 

I want to discuss with you some of my 
thoughts on the soll conservation programs 
of the Nation, but I also want to make a re- 
quest of you, I will be grateful for any rec- 
ommendations you may have as a result of - 
your work tn the various programs and the 
experiences you haye encountered in their 
operation. Any background information you 
can give me Will be helpful, as I consider the 
legislative proposals pertaining to conserva- 
tion programs during the 85th Congress. 

During the 84th Congress, which made 4 
dedicated effort to improve the farm pro- 
grams of the Nation, I was privileged to rep- 
resnt the Ninth District of Virginia in the 
House. I served on the House Committee on 
Agriculture, which considers and reports all 
farm legislation of vital concern to Virginia 
farmers and our farm economy, The new 
committee assignments of the 85th Congress 
have just been announced, and I have re- 
tained my seat on the Agriculture Committee. 

We have just concluded 4 days of extensive 
hearings on the soil-bank program. So to- 
night I want to devote a major portion of 
these remarks to that program and the need 
for expansion and improving it in many 
major respects. 

Before getting into the soil bank, however, 
let's briefly look at some of the events con- 
nected with the new session of Congress. It 
opened in a serious—almost tense—mood. 
Indications are that a heavy legislative cal- 
endar is expected and many problems of na- 
tional and international concern will un- 
doubtedly be considered. 

The Congress, I believe, has started with 
every indication that it will deal with the 
major issues as expeditiously and adequately 
as possible. Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
BURN, of Texas—"Mr, Sam” to thousands of 
Americans who regard him affectionately— 
set the tone of the Congress for the next few 
months in his remarks to the House when he 
was reelected Speaker for the eighth time: 

“We must so act in the days to come that 
we will merit the confidence and the faith 
not only of our own people but of the people ` 
of the whole world. * * * This is a time of 
dedication for every human being that lives 
within the confines of the United States of 
America. Therefore I look forward to a ses- 
sion that will be fruitful, that will be service- 
able not only to us but to the other people 
of the earth.” 

The proposals presented to the Congress to 
date bear out “Mr, Sam's” predictions. 

Already the President has proposed a pro- 
gram of economic aid and military support, 
even to using American troops, to the nations 
of the Middle East to aid them in resisting 
any advances of Soviet Russia; the tradi- 
tional state of the Union message, although 
rather general in nature, has brought forth 
many legislative proposals on which detailed 
messages will come from the administration 
later; major bills have been introduced in 
the two Chambers on Federal aid for school 
construction, civil rights, tax reductions, 
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S0cial-security amendments, bills to improve 
the future outlook for small business, farm- 
Program changes, and many, many others. 
We can expect a great number of legislative 
actions to affect the dally lives of each of you 
and your neighbors; the national and inter- 
national situation demands the best from 
both the administration and Congress. 

The President's state of the Union message 
Was overly optimistic on the farm picture. 
Despite his belief that there has been 

heartening progress,” I am inclined to ex- 
pect major changes in our farm programs 
during this Congress, especially the soil 
bank, Farm income has not risen sub- 
Stantially from its dangerously low level as 
Compared to the rest of our economy; farm- 
ers are still in the cost-price squeeze; farm 
Surpluses have increased, not declined, their 
value going from $2.5 to $8.1 billion in the 
Past 4 years; farm credit is up, in cost and 
in total amount; and general unrest still 
Prevails. I will speak more of these cir- 
cumstances in a few minutes. 

I am particularly interested in the family- 
Sized farm of this district and Virginia, 
Which has receiyed very little benefit from 
the soil bank. I expect the Family Farms 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 

ttee to be reestablished within the 
near future. I was a member of this sub- 
committee in the last Congress, and I hope 
to be in this one. I expect to ask that a 
Continuing study of the family-sized farm 
Problems be started and definite recom- 
mendations be made to the full committee 
for consideration and possible legislation. 

My friends, turning to conservation in 
Virginia and the Nation, I think we can all 
agree that soll and water conservation is 
basic to all land resource management and 
Should be one of the most vital concerns of 
Cur time. Whether we live in town or coun- 
try, we all have an obligation to participate 

this vital endeavor. The President, in his 
State of the Union message, made special 
Mention of the need to make the best uses 
of water, which he stated is “rapidly be- 
poming our most precious natural resource.” 

am concerned that not enough people 
realize that the variety of programs and 
Projects available in Virginia gives each of 
Us a chance to do his share toward a clearly 
defined mutual goal. 

Nothing is more important to our well- 
being than an ample supply of productive 
Soll and clean water. Food and fiber to feed 
ras Clothe our people, forage and feed for 

vestock, and timber from our forests all 
come directly from the soil. Water in its 
Peg forms—whether as life giving supplies 

Or farms and cities or as devastating 
is regulated by the condition of the 
Soll and its mantle of vegetation. 
Š All of these things are so interrelated that 
e One can be dealt with alone. At the base 
be them all is the soil—with which you are 
irectly concerned. 

Soil conservation is basic not only to agri- 
oe but to industrial and urban life a 
bs ll. Our land and water resources are the 
Witt ation of our wealth. Our great cities, 

th all their complex activities, are de- 
pendent directly upon these resources. And 

the President stated, "The domestic and 
Ta ustrial demands for water grow far more 

Pidly than does our population.” 

I want to state here that this concern of 
th Chief Executive over the water needs of 
with Nation, which, as stated, are interrelated 

Our soil conservation, is pleasing to me. 
res y., I have been disappointed in some 
tlio rie in the attitude of the administra- 
fines ee the Soil Conservation Service's 
Po For example, the 84th Congress ap- 

ved ener for fiscal year 1956; the 
on asked $59,488,959. We ap- 

Proved $67,500,000 for fiscal year 1957; the 
on requested $62,215,000. 

These figures are exclusive of funds for the 
tershed and flood control program. I 
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hope that we can expect a substantial fund 
request for both soil and water conservation 
in the 1958 fiscal budget; I expect to support 
an adequate appropriation to continue our 
work in these important areas. I have been 
and am still very much interested in the 
continuation of test demonstrations as prac- 
ticed in the TVA watershed. 

Soil and water conservation begin with the 
land itself, Although all our people depend 
upon these resources, only those who actually 
use and manage our farms and woodlands 
can take the necessary precautions to prevent 
their wastage and increase their productivity. 
The rest of us can help, but the first respon- 
sibility for conservation is with the land- 
owners and users. fi 

Soil conservation districts provide the 
mechanism for doing this job, and, of course, 
the key to each district’s operation is its 
board of supervisors. Anywhere that you 
find these five landowners, who serve as board 
members without pay, you find public-spir- 
ited conservation leaders, who by the practice 
of conservation on their own farms set an 
example of good land husbandry. 

Another strong force of leadership in the 
conservation movement is your own Virginia 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Your group serves as a guiding light to the 
local boards of Virginia’s 29 districts. Your 
association represents their interests before 
the public, before the legislature, and in 
many other appropriate ways. As a leader 
among district supervisors, your chairman, 
T. G. Ragsdale, on his farm near Brandy, 
sets an example of conservation farming for 
the entire Commonwealth. I wish to com- 
mend every one of you here tonight for your 
efforts to improve and expand soil and water 
conservation in Virginia. 

I might add, too, that I am participating 
in some of the programs on a small scale, 
During the recess of the last Congress, I had 
the local soil conservationist out to look over 
my family farm as a possible site for a water 
control dam. I am also plenting trees on 
some of the hillsides, where in past years I 
have picked rock and during the depression 
days helped “grub.” 

The State of Virginia is well-prepared to 
use the mechanism of soil conservation dis- 
tricts to cope with its soll and water prob- 
lems. Ninety-eight percent of the total land 
area of the Commonwealth is within organ- 
ized districts. More than 38,000 farmers are 
coo in district activities. Nearly 
29,000 of them have completed basic conser- 
vation plans on more than 5 million acres 
of farmland. 

Now, having taken a quick look at the 
importance of soil conservation in the Na- 
tion, and the way in which we are equipped 
to practice it in Virginia, I want to discuss 
with you a supposedly “new” tool that came 
into being last year which can be used by 
soil conservation districts to put conservation 
plans into effect—the soil bank. Most of 
you are familiar with the manner in which 
it operates, but I want to review its objectives. 

Also, I have 2 or 3 possible amend- 
ments to the basic act which I feel will im- 
prove the program for Virginia farmers 
especially. 

The soil bank, as you know, has two 
parts—the acreage reserve and the conser- 
vation reserve. The acreage reserve is a 
short-term program—avallable in the years 
of 1956-59 and supposedly designed to reduce 
surpluses, and at the same time, protect farm 
income by paying for crops that would have 
been produced on the acreage entering the 
program. The conservation reserve is a 
long-term program to divert land that is 
regularly used in crop production to conser- 
vation uses by assisting in establishing con- 
servation practices by annual pay- 
ments for land placed under the program. 

The principal intended objectives of the 
soll bank production adjustment, 
soil conservation, and reduction of commod- 
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ity surplus—should clearly be among the 
vital agricultural objectives of 1957. These 
goals have not been reached. In addition, 
the hope has been repeatedly expressed that 
the soil bank will do something beneficial— 
sooner or later—for farm income. As I have 
stated, the need for a major improvement in 
the farm income of the Nation is definitely 
still with us. 

As matters now stand, the soil bank has 
been assigned a tremendous task. We find 
ourselves relying heavily on the bank to 
produce real progress toward the objectives 
outlined. However, the load is larger than 
the bank, as now constructed, can carry. 

The best example of soil bank failure is 
perhaps the corn crop. The Secretary of 
Agriculture spent $179 milHon of taxpayers’ 
money, supposedly to retire 5 million acres. 
Nevertheless, the 1956 crop was 222 million 
bushels more than 1955, and 367 million 
more than the average crop for the last 10 
years. 

In all fairness, I must state that the soll 
bank is less than a year old and has not 
yet had a real trial under normal condi- 
tions. However, we should not let apparent 
weaknesses continue without improvement 
before the 1957 program is completed. 
Frankly, I have not found a widespread 
enthusiasm for the program or a prevailing 
belief on the part of the farmers that it 
will, in its present form, accomplish its in- 
tended purposes, 

To bring about a sufficient amount of pro- 
duction adjustment, the soil bank must be 
handled in a way that will attract wide- 
spread participation on the part of the 
producers, who now question the wisdom 
of entering the program. One of the reasons 
for a laek of participation is that the in- 
centive payments are not large enough to 
make the program attractive to the farmer 
from a business standpoint. The present 
program seems to be attractive primarily to 
those producers who are suffering from pro- 
longed drought conditions, or who have 
encountered storms or floods or other set- 
backs, 

Assuming that several thousand farmers 
take part in the soil bank this year, we can 
still reasonably expect that little net reduc- 
tion in production will result. Chances are 
good that the least productive acres will be 
retired and additional fertilizer and more 
intensive management will be used on the 
remaining cultivated land. For example, we 
were told of a farmer with a base corn acre- 
age allotment of 100 acres. He set aside 
20 acres for the soil bank, but used his soil- 
bank payment to install an irrigation sys- 
tem on his remaining 80 acres, producing as 
much or more than he had produced pre- 
viously on the 100 acres. Of course, we do 
not wish to penalize initiative and good farm 
practices, but this is just one of the prob- 
lems that must be overcome. 

I believe, therefore, to correct the need 
for a greater number of producers to place 
the land in soil bank, other than for the 
reasons of drought and other losses by 
weather, that we should increase incentive 
payments to a realistic level. A good ex- 
ample here is burley tobacco. Soil-bank pay- 
ments have been set at 18 cents per pound; 
we cannot expect our burley farmers to place 
their tobacco acreage into the bank when 
burley has been selling at well above 60 
cents per pound on this year’s markets and 
with good that the same will be 
true next year. 

I have introduced 2 bills to bring about, 
I believe, an expansion of the soil bank in 
3 respects. In addition to attracting more 
farmers by higher incentive payments, we 
can bring others in by legislative action to 
extend the coverage of the bank and correct 
its other weaknesses. 

One of my bills would allow pastureland 
and grazing land to be brought into the 
acreage reserve. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would be directed to formulate and 
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carry out during the period ending in 1960 
a program that would allow farmers and 
ranchers to be compensated for reducing 
their acreage of grazing lands and making 
a corresponding reduction in Hvestock num- 
bers. This addition to the soil bank would 
be set up, in conjunction with the con- 
servation-reserve program, to make it pos- 
sible to retire entire farming or ranching 
units from production. 

The second bill I introduced only this 
week would direct that an acreage-reserve 
program for wheat and corn outside the com- 
mercial wheat- and corn-producing areas be 
established so as to give these producers a 
fair and equitable opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the soil bank. This could be based 
on the historical production of the farm. 
To me, a bushel of corn produced in Vir- 
ginia represents that much in the total sup- 
ply of corn, which we are trying to reduce. 
Our Virginia producers should be eligible to 
receive payments from the soil bank the 
same as those in the commercial corn areas. 
It is apparent, also, that unless action is 
taken soon to prevent it, we are going to 
find farmers, who have practiced conserva- 
tion on their land for many years, plowing 
it up to plant corn, wheat, or other feed 
grains, while at the same time Midwest pro- 
ducers are encouraged and paid for reducing 
their acreage. In other words, it is entirely 
possible that the major producing areas 
would be shifted to other parts of the Nation. 

The two bills I have outlined— 

1. To bring pasture and grazing lands into 
the acreage and conservation reserves; and 

2. To set up a program to allow corn and 
wheat producers outside the commercial 
producing areas of the Nation to participate 
in the acreage reserve; 
plus higher incentive payments and a gen- 
eral tightening up of the overall adminis- 
tration of the soil bank, will do much to 
correct existing weaknesses. 

I am also giving study to an amendment 
to require conservational treatment and 
preservation of reserved land designated for 
the acreage reserve as well as that placed in 
the conservation reserve. At present, acre- 
age-reserve land may lie exposed to the ele- 
ments without protective treatment and 
cover. 

As far as soil conservation fs concerned, 
I believe we all agree the soil bank has merit. 
Any time that we have a farmer taking land 
out of production and planting it in grass 
or trees, we automatically find a greater 
degree of protection for that land against 
erosion. However, some thought should also 
be given to increased payments under the 
conservation reserve; to encourage the re- 
moval of marginal and submarginal land 
from production. The more acres of this 
land placed to conservation uses, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

The Department of Agriculture has under- 
taken a national inventory of soil- and 
water-conservation needs, and I am sure the 
results will show that we need a greatly 
expanded conservation reserve. For exam- 
ple, the Soil Conservation Service, which is 
leading the inventory in cooperation with 
other agencies and conservation groups, has 
estimated on the basis of soil surveys that 
in Virginia alone there is something like a 
million acres of land now in cultivation that 
could better be devoted to other uses. This 
includes about one-third million of present 
cropland that is definitely unsuitable for 
cultivation under present conditions, and 
much of which needs to be covered with per- 
manent vegetation to prevent its destruction 
by erosion. There is an additional half mil- 
lion acres or more of land poorly suited for 
cultivation that is better adapted to grow- 
ing grass or trees. 

This land is eligible for cost-sharing in the 
Conservation Reserve. With the proper pro- 
gram, this is an opportunity for Virginia 
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farmers to take another step toward the goal 
of effective soil and water conservation. 

Now, there are two or three other things I 
want to mention in connection with soil and 
water conservation and the soil bank. 

The first of these is a need for public un- 
derstanding of the programs, especially as to 
the cost. This is usually one of the objec- 
tions to any farm program that it will cost 
the taxpayers money. 

Recently a demand was made for a repeal 
or drastic reduction of the “rapid tax write- 
off” law. It was stated that since 1953 cer- 
tificates have been granted to industry for 
rapid tax writeoffs, resulting in a “tem- 
porary loss in revenue of approximately $5 
billion.” From 1934 through 1952, the cost 
of the price supports for all crops under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was approxi- 
mately $1 billion. During this administra- 
tion, the total cost was $2.7 billion. The 
total since 1934 is $3.8 billion, an average of 
a little over $100 million a year. Based on 
the above figures, it appears that the cost of 
the rapid tax writeoff program alone since 
1953 is almost double the entire cost of the 
whole farm program on all crops in all parts 
of the Nation from 1934 through 1956. 

I believe this example of the advantages 
that have gone to large corporations in the 
form of interest-free loans—or subsidies—in 
the tax write-off regulations should be point- 
ed out to those who complain of the cost of 
the farm programs of the Nation. 

Also, there. is another fallacy of the soll 
bank which the public has accepted. That 
is the general belief that the soil bank will 
substantially boost farm income; that the 
millions of dollars going to farmers for plac- 
ing land in the soil bank is an addition to 
farm income. Actually, the soil bank pay- 
ments in most circumstances will partially 
replace income normally derived from the 
sale of crops rather than increasing it. 

Soil conservation and the soil bank are not 
“new.” The techniques and advantages of 
conservation were discovered and practiced 
in ancient times. 

About 50 years after the birth of Christ, 
Pliny described in his work, Natural His- 
tory, a field practice employed in Greece 
that was similar to the modern American 
type of land terraces. W. C. Lowdermilk 
found remnants of stonewalled terraces in 
“the cradle of the human race” extending 
from north Africa across the Euphrates— 
where now only skeletonized land remains. 
History might have been different had nations 
heeded the simple advice of Pliny to farmers, 
that they run their furrows across the slopes 
and provide channels “to draw off the water 
into drains.” Seventeen hundred years after 
Pliny, Thomas Jefferson was preaching the 
same gospel to fellow Virginia farmers, as the 
New World was being put to plow. 

But more than century passed before the 
soil became a matter of concern and national 
policy in America. 

The United States took its first step toward 
the beginning of a program of soil and water 
conservation in 1928. An amendment was 
offered to an appropriations bill on the floor 
of the House to make money available for 
research in soil erosion on farmlands. Farm 
and watershed demonstration, and soil con- 
servation work in cooperation with farmers 
followed, through the Soil Erosion Service 
in 1933 and subsequently the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, authorized by Congress in 
1935. There has followed the steady growth 
of the soil and water conservation programs, 

There is little doubt that sufficient legal 
authority to the executive branch to have 
fully established a conservation reserve, or 


soll bank, was already available under the 


Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (as amended). Additional funds could 
have been budgeted and requested of the 
Congress. 

In making the public better acquainted 
with the fact that the soil bank is not a new, 
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unheard of program, and to enlist their aid 
in promoting conservation, we should point 
out that the basic aims of the original soll 
conservation laws—that of developing and 
carrying out a permanent, national soil and 
water conservation program are similar to 
the aims of the conservation reserve of the 
soil bank—to divert more land from crop 
production to conservation uses. 

We have much to be thankful for in the 
way of accomplishments, but we have much 
more to do if the program envisioned by all 
of us is to proceed on a well-oriented and 
permanent schedule. There is a real chal- 
Jenge for your association and for each of 
you supervisors; for each of us concerned 
with the need to preserve our natural re- 
sources. I am confident that the results ob- 
tained over the next few years will not only 
be proportionate to the funds expended, but 
to the enthusiasm and effort with which we 
proceed in the various programs and the ex- 
tent to which everyone accepts his respon- 
sibility. 

I am a strong advocate of and believer in 
our soil and water conseryation programs, 
which are still a long way from realizing their 
full potentialties. Iam concerned that these 
programs be improved and expanded to bring 
the full benefits to each of you and the other 
citizens of this Commonwealth and the Na- 
tion. I have outlined some of the actions 
that can be taken within the immediate fu- 
ture to bring about these improvements, It 
is my belief that every effort made, that every 
dollar spent, are investments in the future 
of America—an investment that will be re- 
turned many times. 

Thank you again for the invitation to visit 
with you tonight. 


Young Man of the Year 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of January 
25, commenting on the recent selection 
of Robert C. Edgerton, of Forty Fort, to 
receive the award of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
the young man of the year: 

YOUNG MAN OF THE YEAR 

It was not at all surprising to hear that 
a citizens’ jury had recommended Robert C. 
Edgerton, of Forty Fort, for the 1957 award 
of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as the young man of the year. 

It was not the first time Mr. Edgerton had 
been singled out for distinction. He was 
designated the outstanding jaycee for un- 
selfish service to the community in 1955 and 
in 1956. This is an unusual record of 
achievement, even in an organization whose 
members are dedicated to public service. 

A member of the junior chamber of com- 
merce since 1949, Mr. Edgerton not only has” 
held every important office in the organiza- 
tion, including the presidency, but he has 
been identified with more than 50 under- 
takings locally during the past 3 years. This 
represents a tremendous contribution to the 
betterment of the city and suburban towns. 

While Mr. Edgerton will be the last man 
to regard it as a sacrifice, his service has 
entailed a sizable investment of time and 
energy. That he managed to do this and 
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Carry on successfully as a businessman offers 
additional proof, if any be needed, that if 
there is a job to be done, the best thing to 
do is to enlist the aid of a busy individual. 
Both the community and the country are 
indebted to Mr. Edgerton. It is reassuring 
to know a young man of his caliber not only 
is carving out a career here, but is engaging 
= extracurricular activities beyond the call 
duty. 


What the President and Mr. Dulles Don’t 
Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
inserted in the Recorp today an article 
entitled “The Decline and Fall of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy,” by Mr. Hans J. 
Morgenthau. The following is the sec- 
Ond part of the same theme. It ap- 
peared in the New Republic magazine of 
December 17, 1956: 

WHAT THE PRESIDENT AND Mr. DULLES DON'T 
Enow 


(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

The crisis through which the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States is passing and the 
Prey unawareness of its gravity and 
Of its very existence are rooted in two mis- 

dings and misuses of American 
democracy. They affect the very essence of 
democratic government. One concerns the 
Position and functions of the President; the 
Other, the relationship between foreign pol- 
icy and domestic polities or, in general terms, 
between the requirements of sound policy 
ard the will of the majority. The major 
Weaknesses of American foreign policy can 
be traced to one or the other or both of 
these misunderstandings and misuses. 

Democratic nt is government by 
Popular choice, choice of men and, through 
it, choice of policy. A government which 
Can keep itself in power regardless of the 
Preferences of the people is not democratic 
at all; a government whose choice by the 
People does not also imply a choice of policy 
is but imperfectly so. It follows that a per- 
fectly democratic system of government must 

partisan government in the sense that 
those who have been elected to govern stand 
for one set of policies and those who have 
Deen rejected at the polls are committed 
to another set of policies. The candidates 
Tor office have been judged by the policies 
With which they are identified and by their 
“bility to carry them through and at the 
next elections they will again be judged by 
these criteria. : 

The Government of the United States, as 
is mtly constituted on its highest level, 
h not perfectly democratic. The President 

“8 been reelected not because he stands for 
toecific policies which the electorate prefers 

of his opponent, but because he is 
b tted only to general aspirations shared 
res all men of good will. It is exactly this 
ities of partisanship, this commitment to 
conn tPtional generalities which imply no 
Of itment to an concrete in terms 
Policy, which have made him into the in- 
tion of the Nation's better self, the 
Peel Of its nobler longings. Thus he was 
Soreness not on the strength of particular 
* En policies executed or proposed, but as 
aa Ara of the Nation’s longing for peace, 
the man who had brought it to Korea and 
preserve it elsewhere. 
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This popular image of the President re- 
flects Mr, Eisenhower's own conception of 
the Presidency in theory and practice. Sup- 
ported by an optimistic philosophy, unaware 
of man’s propensities for evil and the tragic 
dilemmas of human existence, he has limited 
himself, by and large, to the enunciation of 
general principles, leaving the political task 
of their implementation to subordinates or 
to nobody in particular, His interest in fac- 
tual information and day-by-day adminis- 
tration has been sporadic, and his interven- 
tion in the formation of policy has generally 
been reserved for crisis situations. Thus 
the President, by divorcing his person and 
his office from the partisanship of politics, 
has transformed the character of politics it- 
self. Politics has lost its fanatical parti- 
sanship and bitter animosities, and the 
warming benevolence of a President who 
appears to be above politics envelops the 
Nation as a “union sacrée.” 

It is the fatal weakness of Mr. Eilsenhower’s 
contribution to the substance of American 
foreign policy that it is informed by the 
same philosophy of abstention, conciliation, 
and pacification as is his domestic one. Con- 
ciliation and pacification as ends in them- 
selyes can, under certain circumstances, be 
virtues at home; they are, except under the 
rarest of circumstances, vices abroad. And 
one may well speculate whether the price 
the Nation will have to pay in the long run 
even for its present domestic tranquillity in 
terms of moral stagnation, intellectual ster- 
ility, issues ized, and problems un- 
solved, will not turn out to be vastly exces- 
sive. 

The price we must pay for international 
tranquillity as an end in itself is not a mat- 
ter of speculation but of historic experience. 
Optimistic assumptions about human nature 
may be able to support for a while domestic 
policies carried on in a civilized western 
society. They are bound to be disappointed 
on the international scene. For here con- 
ciliation and peace can hardly ever be ends 
in themselves, but must be sought as the 
by-product of a political settlement which 
actually reconciles antagonistic interests and 
thereby deprives the parties concerned of the 
incentive to seek redress by force. At home 
and abroad, the President's philosophy spells 
avoidance of problems, abstention from ac- 
tion, tranquillity as an end in itself. Yet 
what can be tolerated in the short run at 
home—for here the agencies for thought and 
action other than the President continuously 
operate on behalf of the United States—be- 
comes a mortal danger abroad. For if the 
United States does not reflect on the prob- 
lems which concern it and try to solve them 
on its own terms, the enemies of the United 
States do so reflect and act. International 
peace and tranquillity achieved at the price 
of abstention from thought and action, then, 
are tantamount to retreat and surrender. 


THE CORRUPTION OF BIPARTISANSHIP 


The new conception of the Presidency not 
only impairs the freedom of choice at de- 
mocracy’s decisive moment, the Presidential 
elections, and leads to impotence in its ap- 
plication to foreign policy; but it also im- 
pairs the day-by-day democratic processes 
by destroying the functions of the opposi- 
tion. Historically, that destruction has 
taken the form of corruption of bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy. Bipartisanship, aa 
originally conceived, at the end of World War 
II, carried the negative implication that a 
foreign policy ought not to be opposed by 
one party for the sole reason that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State belonging to the 
other party were carrying it out. In positive 
termis bipartisanship implied that the op- 
position party should support sound foreign 
policies and oppose unsound ones, regardless 
of the party affiliation of those carrying them 
out. Conceived in these terms, bipartisan- 
ship recognized the elemental fact that the 
consequences of foreign policy are not 
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limited, as are those of many domestic ones, 
to a particular segment of the population 
identified with one or the other party, but 
affect the whole Nation for generations to 
come. Bipartisanship drew from this fact 
the sound and indispensable conclusion that 
party strife for its own sake must stop at 
the point where the whole Nation meets other 
nations In defense of its interests and its 
very existence. 

However, bipartisanship, as originally con- 
ceived, never did imply that the opposition 
should not oppose when opposition appeared 
justified by the demerits of the foreign policy 
pursued. Nor did it imply that the opposi- 
tion should forego what is not only its privi- 
lege but also its mission, whose fulfillment 
is indispensable for the proper functioning 
of the democratic process: To submit alter- 
native policies for the administration to 
adopt or else for the people to support by 
changing the administration. An opposition 
which does not perform these two functions 
deprives the people in yet another way of 
that choice of policies essential to democracy. 

This is indeed what the opposition has 
been doing in the present crisis. It has abdi- 
cated its mission, confounding bipartisan- 
ship with conformity. What have its titular 
head and its leaders in Congress contributed 
to public enlightenment, to the clarification 
of the issues, to intellectual and political 
pressure upon the administration? What 
the policy of the British Labor Party is in 
this emergency we know. But what is the 
policy of the Democratic Party of the United 
States? The answer is simple and disquiet- 
ing: There is no such policy. Nor is the 
picture which the mass media of communi- 
cation present much more reassuring. A 
very few notable exceptions notwithstanding, 
the abdication of judgment and will of the 
political opposition is duplicated here. 
Everybody seems to emulate the President's 
example and rise above politics, sharing in 
the nobility of his sentiments and general 
objectives. The result is national unity, 
paid for with the lifeblood of the democratic 
process. For this is not the unity of a 
people who, after weighing the alternatives, 
have decided what they want and how to 
get what they want. It is rather like a fog 
that makes us all brothers in blindness. 

Yet among those whose duty it is to lead 
by criticizing and proposing—the public of- 
ficials, politicians, correspondents, colum- 
nists, commentators, academicians—the fail- 
ure is one of will rather than of Judgment. 
Of those who keep silent or speak only by 
indirection so great as to confuse the igno- 
rant and to be intelligible only to the in- 
formed, the great majority know the awful 
truth. Why is it that none of the policy- 
makers who express their misgivings and 
forebodings freely in private has raised his 
voice In anguish or resigned in protest? And 
what of all the others who have to risk much 
less? They have all become the victims of 
Mr. Eisenhower's conception of the Presi- 
dency, just reaffirmed by an overwhelming 
victory at the polls, which allows only of 
whispered hints at some isolated deficiency 
here and there and must regard political 
attack and even frank debate, the very dy- 
namics of democracy, as a sacrilege against 
the spirit of the Nation, incarnate as it is in 
the person of the President. 

The debilitating effect which a new con- 
ception of the Presidency and the corruption 
of bipartisanship refiecting it has had upon 
the foreign policy of the United States is, in 
turn, reflected and aggravated by a new con- 
ception of the office of the Secretary of State 
and a new method of gaining public and, 
more particularly, congressional support in 
the conduct of foreign policy. 

DISORDER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE | 


The conception which Mr. Dulles has 
brought to his office in one respect curiously 
duplicates Mr. Eisenhower's conception of 
the Presidency: both conceive of their offices 
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as being divorced from the day-by-day opera- 
tions of policy formation and execution. 
What Gettysburg and Augusta are for the 
President, all the capitals of the world are 
for the Secretary of State: respectable 
escapes from the daily responsibilities of 
government. Here, however, the analogy 
ends. For while Mr. Dulles has shut him- 
self off from the regular departmental chan- 
nels of information and advice, he has kept 
a monopoly on major policy decisions and 
taken an unprecedentedly large part in cer- 
tain phases of their execution, so large a part 
as to keep him from his desk for about one- 
third of his tenure of office. The results 
have been unfortunate in four different re- 
spects. 

The Secretary of State has been unable to 
perform adequately the very functions of 
policy formation which he considers his ex- 
clusive prerogative. Not even the wisest and 
most experienced of Secretaries of State can 
afford to dispense with the information and 
advice of his subordinates; and the most 
traveled of Secretaries of State can afford it 
even less. The great abilities and greater 
self-confidence of Mr. Dulles have not com- 
pensated for this deficiency. In conse- 
quence, Mr. Dulles has not had the time nor 
the incentive, in terms of new knowledge 
and new ideas, to deal constructively with 
the drastic changes which have occurred in 
recent years on the international scene. This 
is one of the reasons why his tenure of office 
has been outstanding not for bold initiative 
and innovation in policy but rather for the 
virtually mechanical continuation of estab- 
lished routines long after they had served 
their purpose. 


Mr. Dulles’ assumption of the role of roving - 


ambassador and ubiquitous negotiator has 
impaired the performance of his functions 
in yet another way. There is great wisdom, 
reflecting the nature of things, in the tradi- 
tion which requires the head of the foreign 
office to stay at home, reflect, and decide, and 
the ambassadors to go abroad and negotiate. 
This division of labor not only frees the head 
of the foreign office from preoccupation with 
details obstructing his overall view of for- 
eign relations, but also protects him from 
involyement in the intrigues, indiscretions, 
and commitments inseparable from the rou- 
tine of diplomacy. Mr. Dulles, by doing what 
ambassadors are supposed to do, has not been 
able to do the job which only he could have 
done. Furthermore, he has wasted the 
prestige of his office on a multitude of 
minutiae magnifying them far beyond their 
intrinsic importance. He owes his unpopu- 
larity abroad and the foreign mistrust of his 
word in good measure to that assumption of 
functions which no Secretary of State ought 
to assume. 

The Secretary of State has also been un- 
able to exert effective control over his depart- 
ment on behalf of his own policies. Mr. 
Dulles has sought to carry the formation: of 
policy in his own head and leave the imple- 
mentation of the policy through day-by-day 
administration and execution to his subordi- 
nates. Yet in actual performance policy 
formation cannot be so neatly separated from 
implementation, and those who control the 
day-by-day operations of the Department 
uncontrolled by the Secretary become, by 
the very logic of their functions, makers of 
policy on their own. The permanent func- 
tional and frequent physical separation of 
the Secretary from the Department has 
transformed the top echelon of his subordi- 
nates into a sort of collective leadership per- 
forming the institutional functions of the 
Secretary without his permanent control and 
without his authority. Thus the Under Sec- 
retary of State, the counselor, the legal ad- 
viser, certain Deputy Under Secretaries and 
Assistant Secretaries, severally or collectively, 
have been carrying out functions which only 
the Secretary should perform and can per- 
form successfully. 

Such a state of affairs is fraught with dan- 
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ger under the best of circumstances, that is, 
when the Secretary and his immediate 
subordinates see eye to eye on policy; for 
it is bound to result in misunderstandings, 
misinterpretations, disorganization, and the 
incoherence of policies. However, the cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Dulles’ system 
has operated were never of the best, and they 
were never worse than they are today. For 
reasons which shall be discussed in a mo- 
ment, Mr, Dulles has consistently appointed 
to key positions in his department men who 
are out of sympathy with his own policies. 
This being so, it is but natural that in the 
process of execution the Secretary’s policies 
are often infused with the spirit of their 
opponents. The Secretary’s policies have 
sometimes been so completely perverted by 
his subordinates that deliberate sabotage 
provides the only plausible explanation. 

The effects of this situation are clear to 
see in the present crisis. The Department 
of State has ceased to function as the instru- 
ment of a viable American foreign policy. It 
is split into two factions, committed to radi- 
cally different and mutually exclusive poli- 
cies. One faction looks at the recent trend 
of American foreign policy with an alarm 
and despair which have been echoed in these 
pages. The other faction welcomes that 
trend, being in good measure of its own mak- 
ing, with enthusiastic expectations. One day, 
one faction seems to prevail; another day, 
the other, and there is nobody above them 
to mold out of the welter of opinion a for- 
eign policy capable of execution and prom- 
ising success. 

These weaknesses have been compounded 
by the revival of a propensity which has at 
times exerted a strong influence upon the 
conduct of American foreign policy: To look 
at foreign policy with a lawyer's eye and to 
manipulate it with a lawyer's tools. It 
would certainly be preposterous to suggest 
that lawyers cannot make great statesmen 
and diplomatists, the pages of history are full 
of them. But those lawyers were transformed 
by their political experience into something 
more than lawyers; they were able to tran- 
scend the limits of their craft. It is the 
strength and weakness of Mr. Dulles that 
he has brought to his office a first-rate legal 
mind which excels in negotiations and in 
deft maneuver but fails in the constructive 
tasks of statesmanship. It is one of his 
great failings that he has staffed many of 
the top positions in the Department and 
has chosen as his personal advisers, few as 
they are, able lawyers of a similar bent of 
mind. For the lawyer’s mind is uncongenial 
to the very nature of foreign policy. 

The lawyer sees reality dissolved into a 
sequence of isolated “cases,” each to be dealt 
with on its “merits.” Thus Great Britain 
and France have committed “aggression” 
against Egypt and must not be allowed to 
get away with it. Little does it matter 
that this “case” has a history which ante- 
dates the invasion of Egypt and that it will 
make history long after the last British 
and French soldiers have left Egyptian ter- 
ritory. Let us first close this “case” by re- 
storing the status quo ante the invasion, 
and we shall then turn to the next “case” 
if and when it arises. The subject matter 
with which the lawyer thus endeavors to 
deal being a continuum of which the par- 
ticular “case” is an organic and insepara- 
ble element, the lawyer's method is singu- 
larly inadequate to deal with it. Its politi- 
cal manifestations are the conception of pol- 
icy as the reaction to the initiative of others; 
improvisation, since before a “case” arises 
there is nothing to be done; aversion to 
long-range planning, since the scope of ac- 
tion is limited by the dimensions of the 
“case” and when the “case” is settled action 
must await another “case.” 

The lawyer is particularly adverse to long- 
Tange planning that entails risks and re- 
quires daring because he has been condi- 
tioned in dealing with his clients—and is not 
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the Government just another client?—to 
chart a course that avoids trouble, mini- 
mizes risks, and is plainly calculable, He 
plans foreign policy as he would plan an 
estate. Examining a plan for action, he sets 
himself the task of finding its faults in terms 
of these criteria, and he cannot help find- 
ing them in any plan for international ac- 
tion, For such is the nature of foreign pol- 
icy that success must be paid for with trou- 
blés, risks, and the threat of the unknown. 
‘To be fearful of that price means to do noth- 
ing, and the lawyer's caution becomes the 
paralysis of the statesman. 


THE DILEMMA OF POPULAR SUPPORT 


These deficiencies which have sapped the 
strength of American foreign policy are over- 
shadowed in lasting importance by a dilem- 
ma which is, as it were, built into the con- 
stitutional and political system of the United 
States: how to reconcile the requirements 
of sound foreign policy with the require- 
ment of popular and, more particularly, 
congressional support. The problem of how 
to reconcile these two factors which in the 
nature of things cannot be fully reconciled 
has bedeviled the conduct of American for- 
eign policy since Washington's day. For if 
American statesmen go too far in comply- 
ing with the requirements of sound for- 
eign policy, they are likely to lose the sup- 
port of opinion at home; if they go too far 
in accommodating that opinion at the ex- 
pense of what sound foreign policy requires, 
they risk jeopardizing the interests of the 
country and thus the support of opinion as 
well. 

The task of the statesman, then, {s two- 
fold: To impress upon the people the re- 
quirements of sound foreign policy by telling 
them the facts of political life and what they 
require of the Nation, and then to strike a 
compromise which leaves the essence of a 
sound foreign policy intact. It must be said, 
and it is being said with deep regret by one 
who expected great things in this respect 
from the cooperation between an immensely 
popular President and an experienced and 
skillful Secretary of State, that the present 
administration has completely failed in both 
tasks. It is this failure which is in good 
measure responsible for the revival of an ob- 
solete and pernicious philosophy of foreign 
policy within the Government, for the recent 
disasters which have befallen the foreign 
policy of the United States, and for the pop- 
ular ignorance of the bearing of these disas- 
ters upon the future of America and of the 
world. 

That the administration has failed to edu- 
cate the people hardly needs to be argued. 
Official statements have been consistently at 
odds with the facts and their import for the 
interests and policies of the United States. 
Let anyone make a compilation of the official 
statements about the Suez Canal crisis and 
compare them with the facts as reported by 
the same newspapers. Let anyone undertake 
& history of world affairs since 1953, using 
only official statements and forgetting every- 
thing else he knows, and what a mélange of 
fiction and caricature we would get. In one 
word, the public-relations expert has taken 
over from the statesman. 

In the task of fashioning a compromise be- 
tween the requirements of foreign policy and 
the preferences of public opinion the admin- 
istration has likewise failed. The Secretary 
of State has been haunted by the memory 
of his able and high-minded predecessor who 
Tailed in the task because he failed to mar- 
shal public opinion in support of sound pol- 
icies and compounded his failure when in 
the end he even embraced unsound ones 
without gaining popular support. Mr. Dulles 
resolved not to repeat that failure. He would 
first get popular and, more particularly, con- 
gressional support at whatever cost and then, 
with the home front secure, face the nations 
of the world with the right policies. The 
plan was ingenious but doomed to failure 
on two counts.. Its success was predicated 
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upon the possibility of appeasing the Repub- 
lican enemies of American foreign policy as 
it had developed since 1939, and that possi- 
bility never existed. No. concession could rec- 
oncile these men to the active involvement 
of the United States in the affairs of the 
world, to its risks, liabilities, opportunities, 
and rewards. They had to be disarmed and 
neutralized, not appeased. Yet by trying to 
appease them, Mr. Dulles destroyed the very 
instrument without which no foreign policy 
could be successfully pursued, his own de- 
_Partment, and narrowed his freedom of ac- 
tion to such an extent as to foreclose any 
fresh initiative, any creative response to novel 
situations. 

The destruction of the Department of 
State proceeded in two stages: The elimina- 
tion of most of the able and experienced 
members of its higher ranks and the ap- 
Pointment to key positions of men whose 
main qualification is sympathy with the 
Philosophy and policies of the irreconcilable 
Opposition. Thus foreign aid is administered 
by a man who does not believe’in foreign 
aid, the Refugee Act is administered by a 
Man who does not believe in immigration, 
some keymen in the Far Eastern Division 
do not believe in negotiations with Com- 
munist China, and the only visible qualifica- 
tion of the present Undersecretary of State 
for his eminent position is the Hoover name 
which evokes memories dear to the opposi- 
tion. The purpose of these appointments 
Was to commit the opposition to the support 
of the foreign policies of the administra- 
tion, Actually they committed a powerful 
group within the Department to the support 
of the opposition policies. The opposition, 
far from giving hostages to Mr. Dulles, has 
imprisoned him in a cell of old ideas and 
Old policies from which he could not move 
when the momentous opportunities of recent 
years—the atomic stalemate, the new Soviet 
Policies, the stirrings of Asia and Africa, 
the disintegration of the alliances, the rise 
of Germany and Japan—knocked at the door. 


THE SLUMBERING GIANT 


What of the remedy? What of the cure? 
The cure is as grand and simple as the 
disease is stark and simple. 

“It is for the President to reassert his 

role as both the initiator of policy 
and the awakener of public opinion. It is 
true that only a strong, wise, and shrewd 
President can marshal to the support of 
Wise policies the strength and wisdom latent 
in that slumbering giant—American public 
Opinion. Yet while it is true that great men 
have rarely been elected President of the 
United States, it is upon that greatness, 
Which is the greatness of its people per- 
Sonified, that the United States, from Wash- 
ington to Franklin D. Roosevelt, has had to 
Tely in the conduct of its foreign affairs. 
It is upon that greatness that western 
civilization must rely for its survival.” 

Those words were addressed in 1949 to 
Mr. Eisenhower's predecessor. If they were 
true then they are true today. Will Mr. 
Eisenhower heed thier truth? Will he ever 
know that it exists? 


Polish Decision at Polls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leavé to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


ORD, I include the following editorial 
Which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
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Times Leader on January 21, which dis- 
cusses the elections held in Poland on 
Sunday, January 27: 

Associated Press dispatches from Warsaw 
today confirm predictions that Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s United Workers (Communist) 
Party, pledged to communism without tyr- 
anny, would retain control of the Red regime 
in Poland in Sunday's parliamentary elec- 
tion. 

What the people in this unhappy land 
voted for was moderation, a step in the direc- 
tion of freedom. The alternative, they were 
told, was a possible return to Stalinism and 
a logs of all the advances of recent months. 

We may be certain the Poles were not sup- 
porting communism as such when they cast 
their lot with Gomulka; rather, they were 
hoping to preserve the gains they had made 
and pave the way for new progress when the 
time comes to strike. After what happened 
in Hungary, their position in understandable 
in view of the counsel of church leaders and 
others. 

Since this was not a free election In the 
accepted sense, although there was a relaxa- 
tion of Red discipline for the occasion, the 
outcome does not leave Poland with a gov- 
ernment that can be accepted as legitimate 
by the outside world. So long as there is 
coercion in one form or another, Poland re- 
mains enslaved and the restoration of inde- 
pendence continues to be the primary objec- 
tive of its people at home and its friends 
abroad. 

The hope is that the Red grip on the birth- 
place of Pulaski and Kosciusko has been 
weakened and the day is coming when the 
yoke of communism will be thrown off com- 
pletely. The government in exile still re- 
mains the symbol of a free Poland. 
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Kansas Has 96th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1937 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 96th birthday of the great State of 
Kansas. The name had its origin with 
the Indians in whose language Kansas 
meant “People of the South Wind.” The 
State motto “Ad Astra per Aspera’”’— 
“To the Stars Through Difficulties’— 
well chosen for a people whose State was 
admitted to the Union on January 29, 


"1861 during the days of intense civil 


strife. In 96 years, the State has moved 
upward a long way toward the stars and 
certainly the progressive people of Kan- 
sas have learned that such advancements 
are accompanied by difficulty. But it 
has always been in the tradition of Kan- 
sas, as a heritage from their sturdy 
pioneer forebearers, to be undaunted by 
the obstacles which lie in the path of 
progress. 

Kansas is proud of its location as the 
geographical center of the United States. 
From such a strategic location, its friend- 
ships and influence stretch out alike in 
every direction equally. We feel as akin 
to California as we do to Virginia, as a 
neighbor to North Dakota and to Texas. 
Neither the States of Washington or 
Florida are out of reach for us and we 
blend them both alike into our sphere of 
business and our choice of vacation lands. 
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Every State is our neighbor and their 
inhabitants our friends. 

Jayhawkers was the name given the 
daring bands of raiders and pillagers 
along the Kansas border during the days 
of the Civil War, giving rise to the Kan- 
sas nickname, according to some his- 
torians. Others declare the Jayhawker 
myth has its rise from other sources. But 
whatever the background, Kansans today 
are known as Jayhawkers and the Jay- 
hawk myth has become a spirit of prog- 
ress and power and there remains of the 
Civil War interpretation only the spirit 
of comradeship and the courageous fight- 
ing qualities to make and keep Kansas 
free. 


The Late Honorable T. Millet Hand 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


- OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, like all 
Members of the House, I was truly 
shocked and greatly distressed, upset 
and grieved by the untimely passing of 
our distinguished colleague and my dear 
friend, Congressman T, MILLET HAND. 

Congressman Hanp’s sudden demise 
was a real tragedy. He was apparently 
in the best of health and at the peak of 
his powers when he was called to his 
Maker. I knew MILLET Hann very well 
and greatly admired him. During the 
time he was a Member of this body, I 
was privileged to know him as a good 
friend. He was devoted to his work, and 
assiduous and diligent in performing his 
duties. His background, training and 
experience admirably fitted him for the 
public service, and he was possessed of 
highest character, great ability and un- 
surpassed patriotism. To a very rare 
degree, he commanded the respect, con- 
fidence, esteem and affection of the 
Members of the House. 

Always firm in his convictions, he was 
endowed with that somewhat unusual 
quality of understanding the point of 
view of those who held different opinions 
to his own, and he never permitted nar- 
row provincialism, bias or intolerance- 
of any kind to warp his judgments. 

He was a man of humane and gen- 
erous impulses, invariably considerate 
of his fellow Members 4nd constituents. 
He was cooperative and understanding 
of the special individual problems of his 
colleagues and willing to assist and gen- 
erously give of himself regarding any 
cause in which he became interested. 
His work on the flood control panel of 
the important House Appropriations 
Committee was exceptionally note- 
worthy, and I will personally never for- 
get his ready response to the plight of 
my own constituents, and the people of 
the Northeast area, when we were seek- 
ing congressional assistance following 
the great flood disaster of 1955. 

Miret Hann was à rugged character of 
broad and many interests. He had a 
high concept of his duty as a Member of 
this body and held unswervingly to his 
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principles and ideals. He was pro- 
foundly interested in the Nation and its 
people and its teeming life, and he was 
an especially devoted follower of Ameri- 
can sports and athletics and other activ- 
ities of our younger people. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I know 
how keenly the House feels his loss be- 
cause he leaves a void in this body and in 
our hearts which will be very difficult to 
fill. He has made a great, inspiring rec- 
ord as Congressman that will stand per- 
manently for his family and the country 
as a measure of his devotion, ability, 
zeal, and love of American institutions. 
But even more than that, measured in 
terms of personal values, he leaves a 
proud legacy that is not too commonly 
found in the world of today of warm 
friendships, of loyalty, of unselfish re- 
gard for his associates and love of his 
family and his fellow man. 

His gracious and loving wife who was 
always by his side and who was such a 
strong inspiration to him in his life and 
work has sustained a very great personal 
loss. My heart and, I am sure, the 
hearts of all of us go out to her in her 
most sorrowful bereavement. To her 
and Congressman Hanp’s entire family 
and his people, I extend most sincere 
sympathy and express the hope and the 
prayer that the good Lord in his kindness 
and mercy will comfort and strengthen 
them to bear their irreparable loss with 
that measure of fortitude and courage 
with which MILLET Hanp faced the prob- 
lems of his own life. 

The memory of MILLET Hand will long 
endure in the halls of this great deliber- 
ative body where he served so ably and 
faithfully, and in the hearts of all his 
friends and colleagues who held for him 
such deep and genuine feelings of 
respect, esteem, and affection. 

May he find peace and rest in his 
eternal reward. 


The Late Honorable Carl Hinshaw 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL REecoRrD, I include the text of 
a resolution of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy expressing our deep per- 
sonal loss in the death of the gentleman 
from California, Cari HINSHAW, and ex- 
tending our sympathy to his family. _ 

CARL HINsHAw served on the joint com- 
mittee from its inception. He was one 
of the most valuable members ever ap- 
pointed to the committee. He brought 
to the work in the field of atomic energy 
unusual intelligence, technical ability, 
and great vision. His invaluable service 
to the joint committee, to the Congress, 
one to his country will never be forgot- 

n: 
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RESOLUTION OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas CARL HivsHaw has been called by 
his Maker; and 

Whereas we cherished him as a friend, 

Whereas we cherished him as a friend, were 
benefited by his counsel, and valued his 
analytical ability; and 

Whereas this Nation has lost much on his 
passing, but gained from his tireless work 
as a member of this committee; and 

Whereas the people of this country and all 
freemen will for generations have cause to 
be thankful for his selfiess imaginative and 
productive work in the field of atomic en- 
ergy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy assembled, That 
we hereby express our deep personal loss, and 
that we extend to his widow, his family, and 
loved ones our heartfelt sympathy. 


Skepticism Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
owing editorial which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun of 
January 21, 1957, regarding the Eisen- 
hower doctrine for the Middle East, de- 
serves our colleagues’ attention: 

“ SKEPTICISM JUSTIFIED 


Congress is still looking with skepticism 
at President Eisenhower's proposed doctrine 
for the Middle East. And it should. Few 
doubt the value of warning the Soviets 
against outright invasion of the area. But, 
there is grave doubt the President's program 
meets the greater dangers of Communist 
subversion and infiltration—or the local 
problems that threaten war. 

There is special hesitation about giving 
the President a blank check for economic 
aid. No wonder Congress balks. 

Secretary of State Dulles admits he doesn't 
know how and for what he would spend the 
$600 million he seeks for the next 24) years. 
Congress should tell him to come back and 
ask for the money when he does know what 
it will be spent for. 3 

Events over the weekend give further 
proof of the need for Congress to examine 
with great thoroughness any new plans for 
the Middle East: 

The Soviet-Chinese joint statement which 
amounts to a Communist answer to the 
President. The Reds promise necessary sup- 
port for Middle East nations against ag- 
gression and interference in their affairs. 
This gives the bargain-loving Arab leaders 
a chance to play off the East against the 
West—as Egypt did with us on the Aswan 
Dam, much to our sorrow. 

Egypt's Colonel Nasser succeeded in weld- 
ing together with him Syria, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia on the eve of King Saud’s de- 
parture for a conference with President 
Eisenhower. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria 
are to take over the British subsidy of Jordan, 

Vice President Nixon used the Soviet- 
Chinese gambit to plead for quick action. 
This may help with Congress, but not with 
the Arabs. 

Mr. Nixon said the Middle East was an 
economic and military vacuum which we 
miust fill to keep the Soviets out. The Arabs 
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resent this. ‘They insist that only Arab 
nationalism can fill the vacuum. 

Middle East dangers are far more subtle 
and devious than the simple business of 
the Red army marching across frontiers. 
Events over the weekend emphasize again 
that, at best, the President's program is only 
a starting point toward a policy. 

Given the blunders of the past, Congress 
is right in demanding a better explanation 
of future policies if it is to share responsi- 
bilities for them. 


Tensions in the Near East 
A 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, John 
Nuveen, formerly Chief of the ECA Mis- 
sion to Greece, and presently a trustee 
of the University of Chicago, has made 
available to me an address by John A. 


-Wilson, Andrew MacLeish Distinguished 


Service Professor of Egyptology, before 
the citizens board of the University of 
Chicago. 


His address, entitled “Tensions in the 
Near East,” with a short introduction by 
James E. Day, chairman of the citizens 
board, is, I believe, a most interesting 
analysis and deserves widespread study. 

It is quoted below: 

TENSIONS IN THE NEAR East 
(By John A, Wilson) 

(It is a great pleasure for me to transmit 
to friends of the university the address made 
by Prof. John A, Wilson at a meeting of 
the Citizens Board on December 6, 1956. 
This address constitutes in my opinion an 
exceedingly lucid analysis of the present sit- 
uation in the Near East and an excellent 
basis for understanding future developments 
in that critical area of the world. I might 
call attention to one particular aspect of this 
address: Professor Wilson’s particular field 
is archeology, a subject, at first sight, very far 
removed from the current world of politics. 
But, by digging in the Near East, Professor 
Wilson has managed to uncover not only 
ancient artifacts but the motives of modern 
nations and politicians. By proceeding from 
a base of rigorous scholarship, Professor Wil- 
son has thus been able to give one of the 
clearest expositions of modern politics that 
it has been my pleasure to hear—James E. 
Day, chairman, Citizens Board). 

During the past few months we have been 
living through a nightmare—a nightmare 
in which we find ourselves in the position 
of condemning and urging other nations to 
condemn our good friends Britain, France, 
and Israel, and, in that activity, we support 
a military dictator, Nasser, and, in turn, find 
ourselves being supported by Soviet Russia. 
Now, if this is not a reversal of everything 
that we could have hoped and planned for 
in the past, then what is? 

On October 29 Israel invaded Sinal. On 
October 31 the British and the French moved 
in with their planes to attack the Suez Canal 
area. On November 2 the United Nations 
General Assembly (by a 64-to-5 vote) called 
upon these three countries to cease and de- 
sist. Then, on November 15, the United Na- 
tions began to move in a police force. 
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These are new factors even though in the 
wisdom of aftermath it could be said, “Yes, 
this built up in this way and that way, and 
we have seen it all happen.” 

First of all, why did Israel invade Egypt? 
There is in physics and medicine a term 
known as “tolerance,” and, if we go beyond 
a certain limit, then we have exceeded “tol- 
erance.” 

There was here a situation of arms and of 
the use of arms since 1920, from the begin- 
ning of the Palestine mandate, and of 7 
years of armistice along the border of Israel 
with her neighbors. 

There was also a situation in which Egypt 
Was making a series of moves, a military 
alliance with Syria and with others, and was 
acquiring arms from behind the iron cur- 
tain. Therefore, the move of Israel was to 
“git thar fustest with the mostest,” to strike 
before there was a conclusiveness of these 
Powerful elements on the other side. 

It will therefore not be possible to define 
What legally is defense and what is aggres- 
sion. This was not possible in 1916, when our 
country moved into Mexico, and Mexico took 
it as an aggression. Of course, it is not pos- 
sible now to define this in terms to which all 
parties will agree. 

The next question is: Why did Britain and 
France intervene? This also had its emo- 
tional rather than its rational basis. They 
were tired of being pushed around. The Brit- 
ish had been pushed out of India, and they 
had the trouble in Cyprus. They were faced 
With all these elements of pressure until they 

finally come to the point where the Tory 
element and the British, in general, said, 
eey have got to stop twisting the lion's 


France was in the same emotional state of 
mind with regard to the activities of Nasser 
&nd the inciting of rebellion in French North 
Africa, and so the French, too, emotionally 
Were finished. 

I regret to say that I have no sympathy 
With the type of action undertaken and with 
the series of statements made by Britain and 
France as to the reason for their actions. In 
€sserice, these statements come out of Brit- 
Ain, and they seem in their cadence to show 
Semething of an uneasy conscience. 

In July St. Anthony Eden said, “Our only 
Quarrel is with Colonel Nasser.” On October 
80 the British said, “We are going in there to 
Stop Israel and Egypt from fighting.” On 
November 5 they said, "We went in to seize 
and protect the Suez Canal.” On Novem- 
ber 12 they said, “We went in there to 
Prevent Soviet Russia from going into the 
area.” Then, on November 20, they said, “We 
Went in to hold the position until the United 
Nations could get in." Now, these several 
shiftings of reason show something of an un- 
®asy conscience in this regard. In fact, the 
Only success that they had was to stop the 

ting, and they stopped the fighting by 
Plastering the Egyptians. Otherwise, they 
did not succeed in any of these purposes. 

The Suez Canal, I firmly believe, is the 
Most important waterway in the world. It 
Carries twice the tonnage of the Panania 

. ‘There are more shipments entering 
the Suez Canal daily than enter New York 
Harbor. Under normal conditions 1,200,000 
barrels of oil go through the canal during 
the average day, which represents about 80 
Percent of western European needs. With- 
Out that oil no taxis move in Paris, there 
re no NATO planes flying, and so on. 

€refore, this Is the lifeblood of Western 
pe. 

p Revenue is probably also an important 

Actor, Revenue is $30 million net a year 

the operation of the Suez Canal. 

British Government holds 44 percent 
Of the stock in that canal, with a guaranty 
of 5 percent per year, and the last dividend 
Was $27 per share. This is something to be 
Considered, in addition to the pride of these 
Rations in holding this as an international 
Waterway, 
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Now, the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
by the government of Egypt, including the 
promise to compensate, was completely 
legal. This was tested in the World Court 
in the case of the nationalization of oll in 
Iran. It is perfectly possible that the Inter- 
national Suez Canal Co. may go to court 
about the amount of compensation, but 
the principle of nationalization with com- 
pensation has been tested and is legal. 
However, there is also a moral matter, which 
is something that is difficult to test in court, 
as to whether the method and motives in 
seizing the canal were correct. There is an 
illegality in the government of Egypt's re- 
fusal since 1950 to permit Israeli ships or 
ships bound for Israel to pass through the 
canal. This is something that was con- 
demned by the United Nations in 1951, when 
that body called upon Egypt to cease and 
desist from this blockade. However, she 
ignored that demand. The treaty of 1888 
had said that ships of every nation in times 
of peace or war should have free and open 
passage through the canal—not free from 
duty but open passage through the canal. 

Of course, Egypt was violating this treaty. 
Again, she had precedent, for Great Britain, 
signing the treaty in 1888, made a reserva- 
tion because she then was holding Egypt 
by military power. She made a reserya- 
tion, saying, “We as the holding power in 
Egypt will reserve the right to maintain the 
security in Egypt even if we do not comply 
with this 1688 treaty.” There was also prece- 
dent in connection with the British defense 
of Egypt in both the First. and the Second 
World Wars. 

Now, then, let us get around to Nasser. 
For 30 years, from 1922 to 1952, the Govern- 
ment of Egypt had been very corrupt. There 
had been an inner group which had dom- 
inated the politics of Egypt, and this group 
held their power through the control of the 
election machinery and of the financial 
privileges which came out of government, 

Playing with this group, sometimes in op- 

position to but often with them, was King 
Farouk. In 1952 the young officers of the 
army threw out the King and established a 
military dictatorship, with a completely 
sincere program of reforms for Egypt. 
“In 1953 I predicted that Egypt wanted 
peace on the Israeli frontier, because Egypt, 
in 1953, was turned inside in her desires as 
to what she was to do, and she wanted to be 
free of a standing army on the frontier. 
However, this reversed itself in February 
1955, when there was an increase of border 
incidents on the frontier between Israel and 
Egypt. Suddenly Nasser realized his mili- 
tary weakness. He turned to the West, and, 
in late May 1955, the United States agreed 
to sell to Egypt #27 million worth of arms. 
For reasons of politics, internal in the United 
States and external in our relations between 
the Arabs and Israel, we never went through 
with the proposal to supply Egypt with these 
arms. In September 1955, Nasser suddenly 
turned to Soviet Russia and began purchas- 
ing arms from her, mortgaging his financial 
future for years to come in terms of the 
cotton crop. 

We made still another attempt at terms 
of conciliation 3 months after Nasser made 
his deal for Soviet arms. We offered a grant 
of $56 million to Egypt for her high dam, 
her great irrigation project. 

However, we became increasingly un- 
happy with Nasser and with his flirting with 
the Soviets, and so, after Britain and France 
had turned against him, Mr. Dulles, on July 
19 of this year, called in the Ambassador to 
Egypt and told him that we had decided not 
to make the grant for the high dam. Wheth- 
er this was politically correct or not no- 
body knows, but I am sure that Asiatics, 
Africans, or Latin Americans would have 
reacted violently to such a loss of face. This 
abrupt act was termed in our press “calling 
Nasser’s bluff.” 
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It took just 1 week for Nasser to respond 
by the nationalization of the Suez Canal and 
thus put us in a worse position than before, 
We then went through this frustrating sum- 
mer, in which Dulles came forward with one 
plan after another, of users’ associations and 
so on, and we got nowhere. Britain and 
France wanted to take military action, but 
Colonel Nasser did not make the mistake 
that they were looking for by failing in the 
operation of the canal; it continued to pass 
shins through. 

Then, on October 29, with the Israeli cross- 
ing of the border, this whole series of acts 
began. All 3 powers denied collusion. They 
have no doubt denied collusion in a correct 
legal sense, because there probably was no 
signed agreement on this. 

It is impossible for me to believe that 
there was not an understanding operating 
through France. The French stepped up the 
delivery of planes to Israel beyond what 
had been expected, they sent in trainers, 
and they had a squadron of their own planes 
available at the time that Israel Jumped off. 
The other factor is that during the summer 
the fighting was not going to be on Egypt's 
frontier but on the Jordan frontier. This 
is where the water is for Israel and the Arab 
countries. This is where Israel has had her 
hopes and aspirations for straightening out 
the frontier. Israel, during the summer, 
served notice that, if Iraqi troops entered 
Jordan, Israel would consider this an un- 
friendly act and would take measures she 
believed to be necessary. However, the inter- 
ests of the French and British were over 
toward Egypt, and so Israel’s activities were 
directed toward Egypt. 2 

As we all know, the battle was a walk- 
over. Nasser may say what he wants for 
public purposes about the withdrawing of 
his equipment, but the Israelis had no 
trouble, and the British and the French 
were brutal. We have letters from that part 
of the world showing that it is impossible 
for modern jet planes to confine themselves 
to military objectives and that they just 
plaster areas. 

Now, then, what about Nasser? Without 
any doubt, he is a military dictator. This 
in itself is not anything which would prevent 
our dealing with him, since we deal with 
Franco, Tito, and a whole series of Latin- 
American dictators. It depends on the in- 
terests involved. 

He is, however, a revolutionary. His 
speeches are inflamatory. On the other 
hand, from July 1952 to the present, there 
has been a series of social and educational 
reforms in Egypt. Egypt never had such a 
school-building program or a program of 
public health for the small village; a pro- 
gram of the redistribution of the land from 
the old land-owning class down to the small 

ts; a program of irrigation, with this 
high dam as its central feature. They were 
all sincerely meant, but there was no doubt 
that Nasser was inflammatory in relation to 
Britain and France and that he was flirting 
with Russia in those terms which are so dis- 
agreeable to us. We do not want Nasser to 
do that. We also do not want others, such 
as India and Indonesia, to do it, We want 
them to make a commitment to our side. 

Nasser is an Arab of the Bandung psychol- 
ogy. Africa and Asia held a conference at 
Bandung in Indonesia, and the conference 
emphasized an assertion of anti-Western 
principle. “If we peoples of South Asia and 
if we peoples of North Africa are to have 
any existence in the world, we must be free 
of the imperialists.” 

Great Britain invaded Egypt in 1882, and 
the British Army left Egypt in June 1956, 
after 74 years of military occupation. When 
the British went in there in 1882, they said, 
“We will leave Egypt when the Egyptians are 
competent to govern themselves.” This, of 
course, the Egyptians took to be a promise 
to leave. A treaty of 1922 and a treaty of 
1936 executed by Britain promised a with- 
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drawal. ‘There were, then, 74 years of frus- 
tration, and this is the emotional setting 
under which the dictator comes. It is some- 
thing we of the West cannot understand, for 
we have not had that situation of three gen- 
erations of expectations frustrated in this 
way. They say that these frustrated expec- 
tations have all been transmitted by the 
same force—the force of Western im- 
perialism. 

Now, let us turn to the Arab-Israeli sit- 
uation, where originally two moral rights 
collided head on and in that process became 
two aggressive nationalisms. Perhaps we can 
say that they then reversed their charges 
and became two moral wrongs. 

For the Jews, discrimination began against 
them in the pograms of 1903 in Russia and 
Poland and culminated in the genocide by 
Hitler, an attempt to exterminate a whole 
race. This all demonstrated to them that 
they must have a place to live which they 
could control themselves; and, of course, a 
place to live that could be made to work 
could not be what was offered them in east 
Africa in 1903. It had to be the ancestral 
land, for this was the only rallying point 
which would serve world Judaism. This, of 
course, is a right. 

Of course, the Arabs, who were existing 
there in about a 5-to-1 ratio over the Jews, 
also had their rights of self-determination in 
the area which they occupied, ang they have 
insisted on that right. They knew perfectly 
well Woodrow Wilson's proposal on self- 
determination, and they insisted that it also 
applied to them in terms of controlling their 
destiny. 

The 1917 Balfour Declaration by the British 
Government changed its wording from that 
which the Zionists had hoped for to a 
wording which was purposely equivocal—a 
national home in Palestine without preju- 
dice to the civil and religious rights of non- 
Jews in that area. 

What does this mean? Churchill, by a 
white paper in 1922, refused to define it and 
said that his government had no purpose in 
effecting the creation of a Jewish state. The 
Labor government in 1939, by a white paper, 
said essentially the same thing. In 1947 the 
United Nations yoted a partition into a Jew- 
ish state and an Arab state, with the inter- 
nationalization of the holy places. Both 
sides disagreed with and disregarded this 
declaration by the United Nations and: went 
to fighting when the British pulled out on 
May 14, 1948. The roof fell in at that time. 

Israel, as she always will be able to, de- 
feated the Arabs conclusively in 1948, and 
then there was hammered out, not a peace, 
but an armistice. Since 1949 we have had 
7 years of border incidents, of each side 
crossing the frontier, of firing at the other 
side, and soon, It is no wonder that nerves 
are frayed. 


What this means is that we are now in 
the difficult position of wanting to resolve 
difficulties which we evaded for more than 
a generation. 

Now we have the invasion of Egypt and 
the tragically amusing situation where the 
winners lost and the losers won. Nasser is 
more set as a symbol of Arab and African 
aspirations than he ever was before. He is 
solid with his own people in Egypt. Even 
some of the Arab countries that do not like 
him personally are forced to rally behind 
him in solidarity because of his symbolic 
influence as the spearhead of an antico- 
lonialism movement. 

The other winner was Soviet Russia. She 
had this occasion in which she could move 
back into Budapest and say, “Well, what 
we are doing is not so bad as what Britain 
and France are doing in the Suez Canal 
area. After all, we are moving back into an 
area which has invited us back in.” Of 
course, that is not absolutely true, but that 
is what the Russians say. 
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I regret to say that the Arab and African 
countries, while condemning Soviet Russia 
for what she has done in Budapest, said in 
effect: “We didn’t expect anything but power 
activity from Russia. We are not surprised 
at what she did in Budapest. Despite our 
experience with Britain and France, we still 
thought that they might have changed into 
the 20th century; yet what Britain and 
France have done shows us that there is no 
hope in them.” z 

The losers are most obviously Britain and 
France. They are in an economic crisis, a 
renewal of austerity in terms of goods mov- 
ing to them, specifically oll. They did not 
get Nasser out, They did not get the Suez 
Canal, which will not be viable for some 
months. 

Of course, the damage to the British Com- 
monwealth in the thinking of Burma, India, 
and the other member’ is very serious. 
Even Canada has condemned the mother 
country in connection with her activity. 

In French North Africa it is certain that 
the Algerians and others will be stiffened in 
their attitude toward French imperialism by 
this activity. 

Israel loses in this way—that the Israeli 
claim for years has been encirclement. “We 
are a tiny little nation encircied by enemies, 
who, in their collective power, are strong and 
we are weak.” Of course, that cannot be 
believed any more. In two fightings it has 
become obvious that 100 Israelis can defeat 
500 Arabs and that they can do it against 
any combination of states. 

Furthermore, I see no factor which leads 
me to hope for peace. I do not see a resolu- 
tion of this difficulty between Israel and the 
Arabs now or in the immediate future. This 
has become more difficult through the com- 
pletely successful military adventure of 
Israel, 

Relatively speaking, the United States’ 
gained in the estimation of these small 
countries of Asia and Africa, or countries as 
large as India, but then our future looks 
difficult. We are now in trouble with our 
NATO allies. If we try to bail them out, we 
lose our standing with the Arab and African 
countries. If we hang on to our present trust 
with the small nations, then we will lose 
England and France, which is an unthinkable 
thing in this world. Furthermore, we have 
to be the middleman—to try to arrive at a 
solution of the difficulties—and nobody who 
comes in between different parties and tries 
to establish a peace is ever popular. It does 
not look good for us. 

The other question is: What about the 
United Nations? Something has happened 
to the United Nations in this activity which 
may not be advan for a big power 
like the United States but which points to 
the future of the United Nations. 

In the first place, questions can be taken 
away from the Security Council and put into 
the General Assembly. In the General As- 
sembly there are now from 45 to 55 small 
countries that form a voting bloc. They will 
be an anti-imperlalist voting bloc. Among 
them will bethe Iron Curtain countries. 
This is an absolute majority of the 80 coun- 
tries in the United Nations. From now on 
this group will be conscious of its strength, 
and from now on this group will use that 
strength. This will, in turn, result in the 
big powers being outvoted on principle. 

On the other hand, what can we do in this 
worid without the United Nations? Britain 
and France have shown what can happen 
through the use of force. In the United 
Nations the agency of one nation like the 
United States may be important and effec- 
tive, but ultimately things will be decided 
by this voting bloc. If it can get a question 


. out of the Security Council, it will be decided 


by this voting bloc of small nations, which 
now has a numerical superiority in the coun- 
cilis of the world, knows it, and will use it. 
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I do not know what is going to happen. 
Russia has gained advantages and may con- 
tinue to gain advantages, most specifically 
through Syria, where she is now operating. 
She will attempt to divide that world. The 
Arab countries are now split, with Syria as 
the critical point, with Iraq and Lebanon 
somewhat sympathetic to the West, with 
Egypt at present friendly to us, with Jordan 
in a mess and probably going to go with 
Syria, and with Syria attempting to get 
power from Russia, who, I am sure, will be 
most happy to give it to her. 

We come back to this—that all the United 
Nations is doing under the current situation 
is patching, and this is about that it now 
can do. However, there are structural weak- 
nesses which are not affected by patching, 
one of them being the problem of the West- 
ern industrialized nation and its utilization 
of the little nation, developing it and at the 
same time exploiting it in terms of internal _ 
affairs. This is the Suez Canal problem. 

The other factor is the Arab-Israel prob- 
lem, which needs attention after this long 
history of 31 years of neglect. 

Of course, this patching can be done, and 
it will give respite for a brief time; but, 
without a fundamental attention to these 
structural weaknesses in this critical area, 
there will be no peace in the world. 


Warning on Excessive Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
January 25 warning of the dangers of 
excessive taxation: 

WARNING ON EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


What we need in Pennsylvania, in Luzerne 
County and in every municipality and school 
district is a George M. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humphrey is Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Cabinet of President Eisenhower. 
He is recognized in and out of government 
as a financial expert. 

Commenting on the vast expenditures in 
government, he said with refreshing can- 
dor: 

“If public spending doesn't slow down, 
wee have a depression that will curl your 
ir.” A 

That is English easily understood. We 
liked even more this observation: 

“Taxes are taking more of the people's 
earnings than the Nation can stand.” 

His words might find immediate applica- 
tion at Harrisburg where the General As- 

“sembly and the Governor are wrestling with 
the problem of financing State services, 

The difficulty is, and always has been, that 
very few, if any, think in terms of economy. 
‘The emphasis invariably seems to be on more 
money and more taxes. 

This newspaper, time and again, has 
stressed that this kind of thinking must be 
revised. Our Officials should devote their 
time, talents, and energies to see how littie 
they can manage on by cutting corners. 

Even in an era when we talk of billions 
and hear faint echoes of a trillion, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that sources of 
revenues are not inexhaustible. Business 
has reached the saturation point and the iri- 
dividuals in the upper brackets have been 

„ taxed to the limit. The only direction in 
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‘Which the spenders can turn is toward the 
80-called little fellow and he has more than 
he can do to provide a living for his family 
after shelling out for taxes at every turn, 
To add to his burdens is unthinkable. 

Whether Mr. Humphrey's sound advice is 
heeded or not, men in Government service 
are confronted with some unpleasant facts 
they cannot ignore. They have gone as far 
as possible, pressure groups and political 
Considerations nothwithstanding. 

The time is here to call a halt on new taxes 
and to reduce existing levies where possible. 


Poultry Inspection—A National Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, at hearings held by commit- 
tees of the Senate and House during the 
84th Congress all consumer and health 
Sroups were in complete accord on the 
need for compulsory inspection of inter- 
State-shipped poultry food. 

Already this year a number of bills 
dealing with this matter have been in- 

uced in the Congress. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the fact that the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, at a re- 
cent meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
November 14; 1956, adopted a resolution 
on this very subject. 

I include here the text of a paper 
Presented by Dr. Oscar Sussman, of the 
New Jersey Department of Public 

falth, a constituent of mine, at the 
Conference of Public Health Veterinar- 

POULTRY INSPECTION—A NATIONAL ISSUE 
(By Oscar Sussman, D., V. M., M: P. H„ LL. B.) 

It is a pleasure to be here today to repre- 
Sent the viewpoint of the Association of State 

blic Health Veterinarians with respect to 

Question at hand, namely, poultry in- 
®pection. There is no doubt as to the need 
tor compulsory poultry inspection. Indus- 
has indicated the need for compulsory 


Poultry inspection, and, although they have` 


goumd to be represented on this panel today, 
t feel quite safe in stating that the questions 
O be resolved are who should administer the 
Program of compulsory poultry inspection 
and to what extent shall inspection consist. 
At recent hearings in both the Senate and 
© House by the 84th Congress, all consumer 
and health groups were in complete accord 
re the need for the inspection and the need 
ey transfer of the inspection out of the 
ds of the marketing and essentially sales 
Promotion group into the hands of the con- 
umer and essentially health protective 
8roup. 
vané Association of State Public Health 
sh terinarians has concluded that the best 
4 Ace, administratively, for poultry inspec- 
en Service is in the Meat Inspection Branch 
T the Federal Government. 
We feel that our main problem is the in- 
i ity of the Federal stamp placed on poul- 
a With respect to integrity, our state- 
x nts should not be construed as indicating 
Posting of integrity on the part of doctors of 
nary medicine in the Poultry Inspec- 
Unfortunately, in the Depart- 
Sa ture, veterinarians have al- 
ys been in a role subservient to nonpro- 
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fessionals. This is particulariy true in the 
pouitry inspection and sanitation area, 
Here salesmen, graders, and marketing spe- 
cialists dictate major policy decisions affect- 
pin gears and procedures in the field 
of ‘veterinary inspection or lack of such in- 
spection, for the protection of the health, 
safety, and assurance of Mrs. Consumer. 

It is imperative, you know, in the short 
time available, that all consumer groups, 
Y. W. C: A.. General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Housewives United, Association of 
University Women, and all such professional 
groups as the Minnesota Medical Association, 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States, State Veterinary groups from 
Florida, New Jersey, California, among many 
others, as well as the United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association and the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, all agree that 
poultry inspection should be compulsory and 
administered by the Meat Inspection Branch, 
not the marketing and salesmen group of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, where the 
prime interest is sales, production, and 
speedup of inspection lines to get more 
birds through in less time, 

We feel three areas of events from the past 
will make it easy for you to understand why 
we have taken our present firm stand on this 
problem, 

1. In 1948 the group in charge of poultry 
marketing services suggested providing an 
opportunity to industry whereby a United 
States grade A label could be placed on an 
eviscerated bird “ready to cook”—all internal 
evidence of, disease processes, if present, ate 
effectively removed—without benefit of vet- 
erinary inspection, or for that matter, any 
inspection. 

Regulations effectuating this were promul- 
gated on January 1, 1950, by the Department 
of Agriculture in spite of the solid opposition 
of public health groups. We quote, for your 
information, the resolution of the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers 
adopted at their 47th annual conference, 
November 15 and 17, 1948, at Washington 
e e P OF 

“Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture has provided an ante mortem and 
post mortem poultry inspection service to 
any poultry processor for the past 20 years; 
and 

“Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture was also providing a grading 
service which classifies undrawn carcasses as 
to the amount of flesh, fat, and finish into 
grades; and è 

“Whereas certain groups in the poultry in- 
dustry were recently requested by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to consider 
a proposal to federally grade uninspected 
drawn poultry; and 

“Whereas the favorable consideration of 
such a proposal for grading uninspected 
eviscerated poultry would be a serious public 
health hazard since such grading of drawn 
poultry would falsely imply to the consumer 
that the product was sound, wholesome, and 
fit for food where it is conceivable that such 
a product officially graded by the United 
Btates Department of Agriculture might be 
diseased and unfit: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers express its dis- 
approval-of such a proposal which, if adopted, 
would practically eliminate the poultry in- 
spection service and with it the protection of 
the public against the marketing and con- 
sumption of diseased and unfit poultry prod- 
ucts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be directed to the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.” 

It took public health and food and drug 
officials 3 years, a long series of conferences, 
and finally a lot of hot words to the Secretary 
of Agriculture before these misleading and 
deceiving regulations were changed. This 
was our first indication of the pressure tactics 
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of the industry in this field and the bowing 
and scraping of the salesmen and marketing 
specialists in charge of the Production and 
Marketing Administration to curry the favor 
of some of the leaders of the industry. 

We will stand on the record and categori- 
cally state, this is the first big area indicat- 
ing lack of integrity and anticonsumer action 
on the part of the agricultural marketing 
group in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. The second major area of lack of inè 
tegrity was where the U. S. D. A. Poultry 
Marking Specialists conferred degrees of san- 
itation upon untrained workers, and in 
some cases, the actual owners of poultry 
firms being inspected for sanitation. This 
they did in spite of the fact that they refused 
to allow meat inspectors to grade meat. They 
stated to Hon. Frederick J. Lawton, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, in 1954, as fol- 
lows: 

“This problem has been given thorough 
consideration in times past and: the sug- 
gested solution is considered impractical 
from several standpoints. The principal rea- 
son is that meat inspectors are not quali- 
fied to do meat grading. Among the mini- 
mum qualifications required of a meat grader 
is at least 4 years experience in the grading 
of meats on a wholesale basis. (The 60-day 
course in general food inspection and grad- 
ing work used by the Army does not meet 
the minimum requirements for this work 
which we regard as essential.) Despite the 
aptitude of some of our meat inspectors for 
grading assignments, we feel that the time 
necessary to qualify a meat inspector for this 
particular work would be much more expen- 
sive than paying the travel time of a meat 
grader to the particular point. Even if time 
were taken to train a meat inspectar to do 
meat grading, other difficulties would make 
this arrangement impractical. The meat- 
grading service requires very special and di- 
rect supervision which cannot be supplied 
by the meat inspection division. Conse- 
quently, the meat inspector doing meat-grad- 
ing work would be attempting to serve two 
different supervisors.” + 

One case in particular stands out and 
points up that the Department of Agricul- 
ture feels bad judgment of a grader which 
carries no risk to human health, merely a 
monetary risk, is more important than bad 
judgment of a sanitarian which carries a 
health risk, 

As a contrast, in 1955 a partner of a firm 
eventually convicted in a Federal court of 
handling diseased, dirty, filthy poultry had 
been given a card making him an official 
grader sanitarian of the U. 8. D. A. in the 
State of New Jersey. This plant sold its 
poultry to an official poultry inspection plant 
producing birds, canned, and frozen, result- 
ing in U. S. Shield on the product. The 
agricultural marketing officials begged off in 
this case and said, “This happens in all 
families.” State Health Officers agreed, "So 
it does," but what did the marketing officials 
do to rectify? They appointed the man's 
foreman as sanitarian. The foreman had no 


-training, couldn’t read English well. and 


never saw the manual of instructions, or any 
information as to his duties, even as late 
as 1 year after he was appointed. 

This can be yerified with a member of the 
poultry marketing staff of the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. 

(3) The third and last area which I shall 
present is a contract just recently replaced, 
but, again, only after its bad lack of integrity 
was pointed out at the recent Senate hear- 
ings. I quote myself: 

“The Agricultural Marketing Service is the 
agency which recently issued a contract in 
which the integrity and the security of its 
own inspectors were put in jeopardy. 

“There should be no doubt left in anyone's 
mind as to the lack of proper intent and di- 
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rection of the U. S. D. A. Poultry Branch of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service when one 
reads the following excerpts from the prese 
sent contract for inspection, dated August 1, 
1955, less than a year ago, and titled “Poul- 
try Inspection Performed on a Resident In- 
spection Basis,” Charges and Other Provi- 
sion: 

“(8) A charge of $250 to cover the average 
cost of travel, per diem and movement of 
household goods of an inspector and his de- 
4pendents whose travel headquarters is 
changed, when the assignment is made for 
the purpose of (1) installation of service, or 
(2) when an additional inspector is as- 
signed to the plant to handle increased work- 
load: Provided, that when a transfer of an 
inspector from the plant is made at the re- 
quest of the applicant, such applicant shall 
be billed the actual cost of travel, per diem, 
and movement of household goods involved 
in the transfer of both the inspector trans- 
ferred from the plant and the inspector 
transferred to the plant: Provided further, 
that no charge shall be made when the as- 
signment of an inspector is made at the sole 
discretion of A. M. 8.""* 

“As the committee will note, under this 
part of the regulation, should a company 
want to have an inspector transferred and 
request same, and be willing to pay the cost 
of his transportation and the cost of the 
new inspector’s transportation to the plant, 
it may achieve such result. 

“An inspector under the constant hazard 
of being moved, not at the sole discretion 
of his employer, the United States Govern- 
ment, but at the discretion of and the abil- 
ity to pay of the packinghouse operator, is 
no longer able to properly perform his task. 

“Such an inspector must carefully weigh 
the results of what may happen to him and 
his family should he incur the wrath of one 
of the larger packing concerns more able 
to pay for his transfer.” * y 

The USDA and Industry apologist’s state, 
in this connection, "But poultry inspection 
is voluntary.” Gentlemen, in the fleld of 
voluntary dog-food inspection paid for by 
industry under the same legislative Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, but administered by 
the Meat Inspection Branch, no veterinarian 
was ever placed in jeopardy of being moved 
other than at the sole discretion of the 
chief veterinarian. 

A quote from Senate hearings again is very 
interesting reading. It is between Mr. Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Mr. William Reidy of the Professional Staff 
of Senate Subcommittee on Legislation Af- 
fecting the Food and Drug Administration: 

“Mr. Remy. Now, let me ask you, you are 
having a voluntary inspection of dog meat. 
Do the agreements made with the proc- 
essors of dog food have any such provisions 
as the one in poultry, that invites the dog- 
meat processor to call you up and say, "I 
would like to get this inspector out of here 
and I am willing to pay his transportation”? 

“Mr. Burz. I am not familiar with their 
regulations. 

“Mr, Remy. Would you advise us as to 
whether there is any such provision in the 
contract made with dog-food processors? 

“Mr. Burz. We can insert that in the rec- 
ord and we would like to look into this point 
that you have raised here. 

“(The information requested is as 
follows: ) 

“The Agricultural Research Service ad- 
vised that there is no provision in inspec- 
tion contracts made with dog-food proces- 
sors that invites the dog-meat processors 
to call up and say: “I would like to get this 
inspector out of here and I am willing to 
pay his transportation.” 

“Mr. Remy. We would appreciate that.”* 

It must be noted—directly after the Senate 
hearings, this contract was rescinded. 
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In closing, our association should like to 
point out that when the interstate movement 
of poultry is cleared up, the purely local 
intrastate problems of poultry and meat in- 
spection will be resolved. We feel public- 
health officials and the consumer of poultry 
must unite to tell Congress next session that 
it is not industry's right, prerogative, or 
privilege to write its own ticket as to how, 
when, and by whom it shall be inspected; 
that there is prior lack of faith and integrity 
in marketing officials; and, therefore, since 
even industry agrees poultry inspection is for 
the public health—then Congress should 
listen more closely to public health and pro- 
fessional doctors of veterinary medicine rep- 
resenting the interests of the consumer, 


1 Source: Compulsory Inspection of Poul- 
try and Poultry Products. Hearings before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., 
on S. 3588 and 8. 3983, June 18, 19, and 26, 
1956, p. 135. 

2 Source: Compulsory Inspection of Poul- 
try and Poultry Products. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, U. S, Senate, 84th Cong., 
on S. 3588 and S. 3983, June 18, 19, 26, 1956, 
pp. 81-82. 

*Source: Mandatory Poultry Inspection. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Legis- 
lation Affecting the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., on 
S. 3176, May 9-10, 1956, p. 42. 


Our National Guard Men Are Neither 
“Kennel Dogs” nor “Cowards” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr, Speaker, the un- 
fortunate and improper statement of 
Secretary of Defense Wilson in charg- 
ing that our National Guard men are 
“draft dodgers” is most unjust and cer- 
tainly untrue. Our guardsmen are pa- 
triots, representing our oldest service 
in the finest tradition. They are guard- 
ians of both our State and National se- 
curity. The National Guard has al- 
ways been activated into Federal service 
in time of emergency and have fought 
in the thickest of battle with valor and 
distinction. 


The adjutant general of the State of 
Tennessee, Maj. Gen. Joe W. Henry, 
Jr., has joined with others in voicing 
resentment to the most recent utter- 
ances of the Secretary of Defense, im- 
pugning the patriotism of our National 
Guard men. Because I share the same 
feeling as does General Henry in this 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that 
the telegram which I have just received 
in this connection be reproduced in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The telegram follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., January 29, 1956. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following is a statement released by 

the undersigned last night when news of 


January 29 


Secretary Wilson's statement reached Nash- 
ville: 

“I am utterly astounded that the Secre- 
tary of Defense would villify the oldest 
branch of the Armed Forces of our Na- 
tion. 

“The 13,000 citizen soldiers who comprise 
the National Guard of the State, whose pa- 
triotic citizenry long ago earned for Tennes- 
see the right to be known proudly as the 
Volunteer State, will resent this unjust, un- 
true, and despicable accusation reflecting 
upon the courage, fidelity, and patriotism 
of the Nation's National Guard, 

“The perennial pattern of Pentagon hos- 
tility toward the National Guard becomes 
more evident with this irresponsible ut- 
terance against an integral part of our Na- 
tional Defense Establishment by the Secre- 
tary of Defense who has indicated to the 
world his disloyalty to the National Guard. 

“Mr. Secretary, we are neither ‘kennel 
dogs’ nor ‘cowards.’ 

Mas, Gen, Joe W. Henry, Jr., 
The Adjutant General, 
Tennessee National Guard. 


John Hanson Highway Opening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Col. Heber H. Rice, of Chevy Chase, 
Md., delivered on January 15, 1957, at 
the opening of the John Hanson High- 
way, near Annapolis, in my Fifth Mary- 
land District; the new highway being 
named in honor of the first President of 
the United States in Congress assembled 
after the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown in 1781, John Hanson, of 
Maryland. Colonel Rice's address con- 
cludes with his presentation of the cer- 
tificate of honorary membership in the 
John Hanson Society of Maryland to 
Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin. 


The address by Colonel Rice follows: 

Your Excellency Governor McKeldin, Con- 
gressman LANKFORD, distinguished guests and 
friends, we are honored to be here today to 
witness the official opening of the John Han- 
son Highway, constructed by Maryland's ex- 
cellent highway department, as an impor- 
tant 7-mile link between the Capital of the 
great State of Maryland and our Nation’s 
Capital. In honor of Maryland’s colonial 
patriot and statesman, this highway bears 
the name of the first President of the United 
States Congress after we became a free Na- 
tion by the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town in 1781. Prior to the American Reyolu- 
tion, Hanson served in the Lower House of 
the Maryland Assembly for nine terms, from 
Charles County. He was opposed to the 
British tax acts, and in July 1775 when 
Washington took command of the Conti- 
nental Army at Cambridge, Mass., John 
Hanson promptly organized an equipped two 
companies at Frederick under Captains Cre- 
sap and Price and dispatched them to Gen- 
eral Washington at Cambridge, a distance 
of 550 miles, in 22 days (marching 25 miles 
per day), and being the first southern troops 
to arrive. There the Maryland boys were 
among the minutemen who joined the fight 
for freedom. 


1957 


I remember while at the Harvard. Law 
l at Cambridge long years ago, seeing 
the old Washington elm tree still standing 
there and beneath which Washington took 
command of the Continental Army. Upon 
My return to Cambridge this June as chair- 
man of my Harvard law-class reunion, I 
expect to see the large brass star in the 
Street, marking the spot where stood that 
ld historic tree which I had seen in my 
early years. 

John Hanson began also in 1775 the man- 
Ufacture of guns, powder, bullets, and war 
equipment at Frederick and, at the desire 
Of the Congress, supervised another gun- 
lock factory there. After the Declaration 
Of Independence, Hanson, at the request of 

mgress, rivaled Robert Morris by raising 

million within 90 days to help finance 
the war. In 1779, John Hanson and Daniel 
Carroll (of Carrollton) became Maryland's 
legates to the Continental Congress, and 
On March 1, 1781, were the final signers of 
€ Articles of Confederation which was the 
first constitution to become effective upon 
© Thirteen States. Seven months later on 
Qctober 19 Cornwallis surrendered to Wash- 
men at Yorktown, which gave our Nation 
ts freedom; and, 2 weeks later, November 5, 
1781, John ‘Hanson was elected the first 
sident of the United States in Congress 
Assembled. Being the first citizen of the 
+ Hanson had the honor of receiving 
at the Congress Gen. George Washington, the 
first military official of the land, and of ex- 
tending to him the Nation's gratitude and 
Teceiving in return Washington's. sincere 
nks and appreciation. One of John Han- 
Son's subsequent marks of statesmanship 
Aes his successful handling and disposition 
Ww the States’ claims and disputes over the 
estern Territory. 
noone Hanson's family, descendants and 
latives constitute a powerful family dy- 
= y of outstanding people and splendid 
io Their relationships can be traced 
include 1 president of the federation, 
Co residents of the United States under the 
mstitution, 2 signers of the Declaration 
tio. dependence, 1 signer of the Constitu- 
Btat, Several governors of Maryland, United 
Pe Senators, a justice of the United 
tes Supreme Court, and other high offi- 
» both civil and military. Å 
bet honor of John Hanson, born in Mul- 
P rry Grove, Port Tobacco, Md., there was 
Ormed, more than a quarter of a century 
a the John Hanson Society of Maryland, 
stata o memorate Maryland's great patriot- 
tesman. Its membership includes those 
Mary landers related directly pr collaterally, 
¥ consanguinity or affinity to John Hanson. 
Col President of the society is Elizabeth 
Patea Ewing, one of its splendid founders. 

Other of its important founders is Wil- 

lam N. Morell who is here today. 


Links in the Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


et: WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 

ve granted to extend my remarks in 

Recorp, I include the following edi- 

of 3 from the Washington Daily News 
anuary 28, 1957: 

Links IN THE Rind 

nome of the headlines said a “new” spy 

ofen been uncovered when the FBI last 

Snapped up three New Yorkers and 
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charged them with ‘conspiring to steal 
U. S. defense information for the Russian 
communists. 

Jack Soble, alias Abromas Sobolevicious, 
is billed as having been the mastermind of 
the Soviet espionage system in this country. 
He probably succeeded the notorious V. M, 
Zubilin, boss Communist spy until he skipped 
home in 1944. 

And somebody will succeed Mr. Soble, now 
that he has been exposed. 

It will be a new spy case for the courts 
when Mr. Soble and his confederates are 
tried. But it is no “new” spy ring. How- 
ever high Mr. Soble’s rank, you can be as- 
sured another already has stepped into his 
place. Strike a link from the Communist 
spy ring and the conspiracy automatically 
slips in a new link to fill the gap. 

Such is the nature of the incredibly 
clever, unscrupulous and dangerous Com- 
munist espionage system. 

There are broad hints, in the news reports 
here in Washington, that Russian diplomats 
in this country are hooked up with the 
Soble case. That’s as certain as sunup. 

But whoever operates the communist spy 
system, whether a diplomat or, as in Mr. 
Soble’s case a naturalized citizen posing 
as a merchant, the ring rides relentlessly 
along. 

There is only one way to fight this ring— 
with an equally skilled counterespionage 
system. Let no administration official or 
congressman ever forget that. And in this 
connection, let us say again: Thank the 
Lord for the FBI, which had the goods on 
Mr. Soble and his cronies in time to nip 
themi before they could scram from the 
country. 


` Opposition to an Invitation to Marshal 


Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
called upon to add my voice, in indigna- 
tion, to the millions of voices throughout 
the world which cry out in protest 
against the proposed invitation to Mar- 
shal Tito to visit our country. It is 
inconceivable that this man be invited to 
sit down with our President, when en- 
slaved peoples throughout the world look 
to that same President for guidance in 
their struggle for freedom. As repre- 
sentative of the feelings of many of my 
fellow Kansans, I presenta letter ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower by the 
Reverend Cornelius Leunissen, State 
chaplain of the Knights of Columbus, 
which letter is dated January 14 and 
appeared in the Claflin Clarion on Jan- 
uary 17, 1957: 

In view of the invitation which the State 
Department is considering extending to 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, I, as State 
chaplain of the Knights of Columbus, voice 
my most sincere protest, because we cannot 
forget the part played by this same Com- 
munist Tito in forwarding the slaughter of 
the Hungarian people. It cannot be 
condoned that at the decisive moment on 
November ¢, 1956, when Soviet troops mas- 
sacred the Hungarian people, Tito gave ap- 
proyal to this murderous act. 

Tito, of Yugoslavia, announces time and 
again that his country is definitely Com- 
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munist, and he consorts intimately with the 
Kremlin leaders. 

Tito'’s record of crime and killings in 
Yugoslavia is notorious. 

As the killer of one of the greatest patriots 
of our times, Mihailovich and his com- 
patriots; as the jailer of the spiritual 
leader of the Yugoslav people, Cardinal 
Stepinac; as the persecutor of all religion; 
and as the enemy of human rights and the 
God-given liberty of men, he has become the 
symbol of the worst that was in nazism. 
Marshal Tito has merited the utmost con- 
tempt of every loyal American. 

No American would want him even to set 
foot on our free shores, much less be in- 
vited by the President of the United States 
of America. 

With deepest respect and esteem, I re- 


“main, Mr. President, with all good wishes, 


Father CORNELIUS LEUNISSEN, 
State Chaplain of the Knights of Columbus. 


Address by Governor Leader, of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon. George M. Leader, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, at dinner of the Jewish 
National Fund, Scranton, Pa., Sunday 
evening, January 27, 1957: 

With all of man's brilliance, he has never 
yet been able to tear aside the veil that 
shrouds the future. 

Sometimes, from today’s evidence, he can 
anticipate the course of tomorrow's event. 
Yet that is vision, not prophecy. That is 
judgment—or the educated guess. 

Why is it then that intelligent men and 
Women began, decades ago, to buy acres of 
desert and expanses of rocky, eroded hills, in 
the unquestioning belief that the future 
would justify the act? 

For this is exactly what the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund began doing many years ago. 

I can't accept this as vision. To me this 
was an act of faith. 

For although the flame of Zionism burned 
brightly, Israel was not yet a nation, and 
the obstacles to her becoming a nation 
seemed insurmountable. 

Now the state-to-be is the state-that-is. 
And those acres of desert and bare hillside 
have become workable land and good forest, 
Men and women, like those who sought the 
frontiers of America, raise their families and 
their crops there—and keep their rifles near- 
by as they plow, seed, and harvest. 

As it turned out, Israel was born into im- 
mediate violence. And during the short, 
eventful years of her existence, she has been 
either at open war or undergoing unofficial 
siege. 

Since the moment of Israel's birth, the 
Jewish National Fund has concentrated its 
efforts on the strengthening of frontiers. 
Land has been reclaimed. Forests have 
been planted. 

And the blind spots in Israel’s perimeter 
defenses—hborder areas where a time-ravaged 
soll could not sustain life—are disappearing 
one by one. 

Much of this I have seen for myself. For 
as you know, Mrs. Leader and I journeyed 
to Israel last summer to dedicate—in the 
name of all the Jewish community in Penn- 
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sylvania—the woodland in Israel that bears 
our name. 

The forest I dedicated is on a hill called 
Givath Shaul, or King Saul’s Hillock. It 
overlooks the main city of Jerusalem, and 
from it you can see the barbed wire and 
steel rall barrier of the modern frontier as 
it cuts through the city of Jerusalem it- 
self. 

The valley below is no man’s land; and 
atop a hill, just 2 short miles away, are two 
large radio towers used to broadcast anti- 
Israel propaganda. 

On the Israeli side of the border we could 
see the modern, bustling city of Jerusalem; 
on the other, a medieval, treeless waste. 

On our side of the border we could see the 
Memorial Cemetery dedicated to Theodor 
Herzl, father of Zionism, which is a testa- 
ment to those who died for Israel’s inde- 
pendence. And he could see the Hadassah 
Hospital, which is doing such magnificent 
work in public health and preventive medi- 
cine, extending its services to Jews and 
Arabs alike. y 

In stark contrast, we could see the Jewish 
Hospital and the Hebrew University on Mount 
Scopus on the other side of the border. The 
~ Arabs have simply closed them down, despite 
the excruciating need of the underprivileged 
people of the area. 

I wish you could have been there with 
me as we stood atop Givath Shaul with our 
20 trees—a token of the 130,000 which will 
one day be planted there. The sun was 
warm and bright, but since we were rela- 
tively high, the air was crisp and a breeze 
was blowing. 

The occasion reminded me for all the world 
of a small-town Fourth of July celebration 
anywhere in rural America. A band of high 
school pupils played American and Jewish 
music; and when the hundred or so spec- 
tators took their seats on wooden benches 
the speeches began. 

All of us in public life absorb a good deal 
of oratory in going through our official duties, 
but what I heard there on that bright and 
cheerful morning was the best. The cul- 
tural attaché of the United States Embassy 
was there, the major of Jerusalem was there, 
the dignitaries in the organizations which 
collect money for Israel were there, and they 
all spoke glowingly of what the woodland 
symbolized and of Israel's future. 

When the time came, after the speeches, 
actually to dig the holes, to put the trees in 
the holes, and to water them, I could not 
bring myself merely to go through the mo- 
tions ordinarily used at tree planting Ccere- 
monies, 

Mrs. Leader and I, both being farm people, 
Jove and understand the soil and the things 
that grow in it. I removed my coat and 
rolled up my sleeves and took from Mrs, 
Leader the spade she had been holding and 
actually dug up the earth, Then I got on 
my knees and carefully put the saplings in 
the ground, squeezing earth around the roots 
so that they would be sure to grow. After 
that I watered each tree as carefully as I 
knew how. 

The others in the party had been moved by 
the ceremony and the occasion, too. They, 
like Mrs. Leader and me, joined in the actual 
business of planting trees, and soon all of 
us were warm and muddy, and happy that 
we had been able to release ourselves from 
everyday concerns and do something, at least 
for a few moments, that we knew was worth- 
while. 

For planting a tree is also an act of faith. 
It requires a belief in the days to come, for 
it is a legacy to men and women yet unborn, 

I have planted trees on my own farm, here 
in Pennsylvania, for all of the reasons you 
might expect: Because they conserve water 
and prevent erosion; because someday they 
can be used for fuel, or timber, or the cool- 
ness of shade—or even because trees are 
simply good to look at, 
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But in Pennsylvania I never planted trees 
for defense purposes. 

Yet this is one of the important reasons 
for planting forests in Israel. 

The woodland I dedicated is part of a life- 
line between Jerusalem and the coast—the 
Jerusalem Corridor. That entire lifeline 
must eventually be guarded by strong forests. 

As the Israeli authorities put it: 

“The only way to assure the security of 
Israel's borders is through coordination of 
the strategic value of the border settlements 
and the forest fortresses with military strat- 
egy. The Jewish National Fund has provided 
the actual basis—land—for this precious 
partnership upon which our security rests.” 

For Israel cannot surround herself with a 
Chinese Wall. Nor can she find her safety 
in a large armed force; because permanent 
mobilization of a strong enough army would 
mean that almost every Jew old enough to 
carry & gun would be a full-time soldier. 

This is the thinking behind Israel's plans 
for her own defense. 

A wall of populated settlements can greatly 
strengthen Israel's security without a terri- 
ble drain on her slender resources of man- 
power, money, and food-producing ability. 

And so forests and frontier outposts must 
take the place of concrete fortifications along 
Israel's long and uneven border. 

Israel is a war orphan. From the moment 
she came into being, she has known no peace. 

For the day after Israel's official entry into 
the family of nations, Arab forces invaded. 

While the war smoldered and flamed on 
land, while Egypt's unrelenting guerrilla ac- 
tion continued, that Arab nation first began 
her blockade of all Israeli ships, ordaining 
that none should go through the Suez Canal. 

The Arab-Israeli War continued until the 
armistice in February 1949. But the block- 
ade was never lifted, despite the protests of 
the U. N. 

By August 1951 Great Britain, France, and 
the United States had got around to spon- 
soring a resolution in the Security Council. 
It asked that Egypt lift the blockade; and 
in September, by a vote of 8 to 0, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

But the blockade was not lifted. 

In March 1954 the Security Council once 
again asked Egypt to abandon the blockade. 

The Soviet Union voted against that reso- 
lution, 

Egypt blandly disregarded it. 

A month later the first Israeli ship at- 
tempted to run the blockade. It was con- 
fiscated by the Egyptian Government— 
despite a protest by the United Nations. 

A year ago Egypt extended her blockade of 
Israel to a point within a mile and a half of 
the port of Eilat, cutting off shipments to 
and from the east. 

And nobody did anything about it. 

Meanwhile, the border raids never slack- 
ened—despite the armistice. 

A United Nations Armistice Commission 
conceivably should have been able to do 
something about those raids. In fact, it 
would seem reasonable to expect that 71, 
years of cease-fire would produce some sort 
of negotiated peace. 

Yet there was no peace, and the Egyptian 
raids were unrelenting. 

The border raiders were eventually or- 
ganized into commando units, called feda- 
yeen, and they stepped up their quasi-official 
activity of arson, sabotage, murder, and 
destruction. 

There is an old saying that it takes two to 
make a quarrel. It is equally true that it 
takes two to keep the peace. 

Accordingly, I fail to see how Israel could 
have acted otherwise in her extremity. 

Membership in the United Nations does not 
imply, and was neyer meant to imply, that 
@ country must relinquish its right to self- 
defense. 

The Egyptian-Israell frontier had become 
& one-way street—or so it appeared. It was 
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wide open to the fedayeen, so the argument 
ran. They were to be allowed to penetrate 
into Israel as deeply as they liked; to ac- 
complish their mission, and then to return. 
But any defensive response was to be char- 
acterized as aggression. 

I must agree with Ambassador Abba Eban. 

If the frontier between Egypt and Israel 
is to protect Egyptian territory against Israeli 
entry, then it must also protect Israeli terri- 
tory against Egyptian entry. 

This week's papers tell us that Israel has 
withdrawn its troops from most of the 
conquered Sinai Desert. But Israel is retain- 
ing possession of the Gaza Strip plus a 180- 
mile coastal ribbon which guards the Gulf 
of Aqaba shipping lane. 

For some reason which eludes me, many 
nations—including our own—seem unable to 
understand this. 

It seems plain to me—in view of Egypt's 
activity since armistice was declared. 

For the United Nations Armistice Commis- 
sion did not—or could not—enforce the 
terms of the armistice. And the Armistice 
Commission could not, in the face of Egypt's 
saber-rattling aggression, bring about & 
peace. 

Realizing that, Israel quite understand- 
ably wants to take no more chances with her 
Arab neighbors. As anxious as she is for 
peace, she is sitting tight until the United 
Nations agrees to demilitarize the entire 
Sinai Peninsula. y 

It would be pleasant to think that the 
United States bears no responsibility for the 
present crisis facing Israel, the Middle East 
as a whole, and the free world in general, 

But unfortunately, a share of that respon- 
sibility is ours by reason of our failure to 
exert leadership in the Middle East since 
World War II. Our policy there has been 
compounded of moral preachments, wishful 
thinking, and an unwillingness to face facts. 

At various times we have supported Israel’s 
birth and development. Egypt's revolution; 
the creation of the Baghdad Pact; and the 
need for more virtuous conduct between the 
nations of the Middle East. 

We have backed and filled with Nasser on 
armaments aid, financial help for the Aswan 
Dam, and the Suez Canal users’ association. 

We have zigged and zagged, piously and 
garrulously, while our own allies tried vainly 
to teach us realities. 

. Israel’s reality meant border raids, naval 
blockade, a closed Suez Canal, and apparent 
world indifference. 

Britain and France, their very existence 
dependent upon oil from the Middle East, 
faced the reality of a Suez Canal in the hands 
of a dictator, and a war which could cut the 
fiow of oil in a matter of hours. To them, 
there was nothing morally reprehensible in 
using force against an Egyptian dictator 
publicly pledged to the annihilation of one 
of his neighbors and armed for that purpose 
by the Soviet Union, 

I can only conclude that our American for- 
eign policy—or lack of it—stemmed from 
our hatred of war. F z 

But we cannot approach the problems of 
the Middle East in the same way that a hook- 
and-ladder unit approaches fire fighting. 
We cannot sit around playing checkers until 
the alarm goes off without risking a general 
conflagration. 

What we need instead of a fire prevention 
program based upon a well conceived plan of 
action and conducted in a predictable, 
coherent fashion. 


Our lack of such a program has made us 
vacillate. And our vacillation, in turn, has 
provoked our principal allies—Britain and 
France—into a serious action of unpredict- 
able consequences. The damage has al- 
ready been done. Russia is now firmly es- 
tablished as a Middle*Eastern power. By 
granting or withholding further arms to 
Egypt and Syria, Moscow can now make its 
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influence felt in all the faraway countries 
dependent upon the Suez Canal. 

At long last, however, the United States 
is trying to develop a consistent policy, with 
long-range objectives, for the Middle East. 

That's something, at least. We can only 
hope that the stable door is not being closed 
&fter the horse has been stolen. 

The question is, what sort of policy must 
we evolve? 

Iam no expert. But Ido think that what- 
€ver our policy happens to be, it must take a 
number of factors into account. 

No. 1: Increasing Communist boldness 
and increasing Communist menace in the 
Middle East and elsewhere have gone hand- 
in-hand «with the deterioration of our alli- 
ances with the democratic nations. We can 
no longer afford to bully our friends and 
Placate our enemies to the point where we 
side with Communist Russia against free 
Britain and free France, until we side with 
dictator-controlled Egypt against free Israel. 

No. 2: The Arab nations must be taught 
to recognize the essential paradox of their 
Present emotional thinking. They are fall- 
ing to recognize the essential conflict be- 
tween the two major forces now sweeping 
the Middle East. I am speaking of com- 
Munism and nationalism. Communism is 
based upon class warfare without regard to 
frontiers. Nationalism is based on self- 
respect and liberty without regard to class. 
The two movements are completely incom- 
Patible. 

No. 3: To support the Arabs against Israel 
is morally indefensible. It is also impos- 
Sible—uniess we want to make sure that our 
Split with France and Britain is permanent. 

hermore, whether the Arabs choose to 
t ize it or not, Israel's existence is a 
Act—and they must learn to accept it 
irrevocably. 

No. 4: The United Nations must not con- 
Clude that its main function ís to restore 
Te ditions as they were before the explosion. 

is ridiculous to say that no settlement is 
Possible until things are back where they 
nare For as things were, no settlement 

as possible. 
Poaceae A we are faced with the unhappy 
si ‘cumstance that the Arab nations are rich 
oil which is essential to the Western 

Uropean members of the Atlantic Pact. 

All of this adds up to a complex problem 

abio in terms of a black and white 
r. 


But one thing at least is certain: 
hi e should know where to begin. We 

‘ould know that until Israel's borders are 
Safe from aggressors, until Israel shipping 
= use the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 

Taba and otherwise come and go as it 
Pleases, no lasting peace will be found. 
oe United States cannot be all things to 
ai nations. Our behavior must be pre- 
d ctably on the side of democracy and free- 

om—wherever they exist. 
Picerg for appeasement—whether it be of 
reba Russia, Red China, or Nasser's Egypt— 
dente recognize it, once and for all, as the 
feat eument-plan approach to ultimate de- 
Tuptey. the shortest path to moral bank- 
inane is no wisdom in war, which is, in 
wou the negation of reason. And there 
rat be no need for wars if the men who 
the nations of this world were rational, 
+ and tolerant. 
nfortunately, all of them are not. 
able 50, against a Nasser, the only attain- 
It ee is a peace backed up by force. 
that up to the United Nations to provide 
frat force, for otherwise its efforts will be 
tless, 

All of us hate war. But let us not, in our 
1930" to avoid it, return to the climate of the 
ana 5, when we cheered Neville Chamberlain 

io settle for peace at any price. 
Dating yes. May God grant it to all the 

Saige of the world in perpetuity. 
tio t not peace at the expense of free na- 

» not peace at a dictator's price, For 
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none of us can afford to pay so costly a 
reckoning. 

We must find the basis for a lasting peace 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions—still the . world organization best 
equipped to deal with international differ- 
ences. 

Whatever peace the United Nations can 
bring about must, of necessity, be based upon 
fairness and secured by the anchor of reality. 
Such a peace cannot, if it is to endure, rest 
upon a dictator’s word, a patent injustice, a 
hodgepodge of expediences. 

I am confident of this much, at least: 

No people in the world hold peace more 
dear than the people of Israel, who have 
suffered more than any others from persecu- 
tion, violence, terror, intimidation, and the 
other fellow travelers of war. 

These people settled Israel as the Pilgrim 
Fathers settled America, wishing only to 
build a secure new life of peace and freedom, 
No people in the world better deserve the 
chance. No people in the world can bring to 
the task more of the essentials needed for a 
healthy democracy. 

The late Justice Louis Brandeis, who didn’t 
become a Zionist until the height of his 
career, had this to say about his discovery— 
and I quote: 

“I find Jews possessed of those very qual- 
ities which we of the-20th century seek to 
develop in our struggle for justice and de- 
mocracy, a deep moral feeling which makes 
them capable of noble acts; a deep sense of 
the brotherhood of man; and a high intelli- 
gence, the fruit of 3,000 years of civilization.” 

Mr. Brandeis was fond of saying that he 
approached Zionism through Americanism. 

“The Jewish renaissance,” he said, “will 
enable us to perform our plain duty to Amer- 
ica. It will help us to make, toward the at- 
tainment of the American ideals of democ- 
racy and social justice, that large contribu- 
tion for which religion and life have pecu- 
liarly fitted the Jews.” 7 

At the time he wrote these words Brandeis 
could not foresee the future nation of Israel. 
He could not know that persecution would 
reach its zenith under Adolf Hitler, nor that 
6 million Jewish dead would follow his reign 
of terror. He could not predict that the 
Jewish state which was his dream would be 
settled, in large degree, by men and women 
who had known so intimately those years of 
terror. 

If he could have known these things, I 
think Justice Brandeis would have added to 
his list of Jewish attributes the virtue of 
courage. 

For these, the dispossessed, the homeless, 
and the scarred, have somehow found the 
courage to begin anew; to win the independ- 
ence of their ancestral land; to take up the 
threads of their shattered lives; to build 
again; and to build on the solid foundation 
of freedom, democracy, and self-respect. 

The Bible says that “Israel shall be a prov- 
erb and a byword among all people." 

Certainly she is already a proverb and a 
byword to those of us in the United States 
who remember our Founding Fathers. 

It must be America’s duty and privilege to 
support this vigorous new democracy during 
the difficult years ahead. 


A Nation Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
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preinaugural sermon delivered before the 
President of the United States Sunday 
morning, January 20, 1957, by the Rev- 
erend Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, minister 
of the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington. 


Following the sermon is the text of the 
invocation delivered by Dr, Elson at the 
inauguration ceremonies the following 
day, January 21: 

A Nation UNDER Gop 


Text: “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord.” (Psalm 33: 12.) 


(A sermon by the Reverond Dr. Edward L, R. 
Elson, minister, the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., at the pre- 
inaugural services, Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary 20, 1957) 

“In the beginning God.” On these first 
words of the Bible early America staked down 
its life. 

This central tenet of our life was explicit 
in our Declaration of Independence. It is 
implicit in our instruments of government. 
It permeates our institutions. And it is man- 
ifest in our common days. The virtues of 
our people and the values in our culture are 
derived from the premise that this is “one 
nation under God.” 

This basic truth has been mediated to our 
people through many religious traditions and 
by many denominations. All espouse in com- 
mon a faith in a transcendant God in history 
and beyond history. In some this faith in 
God has been intimate and personal; in 
others an attitude of life derived from the 
social climate and the cultural atmosphere 
produced by religious faith, principally evan- 
gelical Christian faith. 

To be sure, America has as a principle the 
complete separation of the institutions of 
the Church from the institution of Gov- 
ernment. In our plural religious structure, 
this separation has been a source of virility 
to both Church and State. But while we 
cling tenaciously to this principle of separi- 
tion, no doctrine of American life has even ` 
or ever will eliminate or minimize the pres- 
ence, the power, or the influence of religion 
in our national affairs. Religion and na- 
tional destiny are forever intertwined. 

To be under God is to acknowledge that 
this is God's world—that He is the sovereign 
Lord and Ruler of all life. He is the God 
of Creation. Man, created in His image, 
bears some of God's characteristics. Man 
is a person as God is a person; and the only 
reason for treating human beings with dig- 
nity and respect is that they are persons cre- 
ated in God's image, with immortal souls 
and an eternal destiny. Thus created by 
God in God's own image, man is free under 
God’s rulership. His freedom is God be- 
stowed, not an attainment but an obtain- 
ment, Man is born free and the chief end 
of this free man, as the catechism long 
ago sald, is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever. God Himself is the Lord of Crea- 
tion and He will have no other gods 
before Him. Therefore, that nation which 
deifies itself, or absolutizes some reality in 
its life cannot be a nation under God. 
Such is idolatry—for that nation has 
usurped God’s place. Americans have re- 
jected this temptation. Americans believe 
God is above the Nation. 

To be under God is also to be under His 
providence. There is a destiny for that na- 
tion whose God is the Lord—a destiny 
shaped and determined by the Almighty 
himself. Our spiritual forebears covenanted 
with God, not as a tribal or a racial deity 
but as the universal God, who, while being 
the God of all people, becomes in a special 
sense the God of those who accept His pur- 
pose for human life. 

Our history has meaning only in these 
terms. We are a people under God's proy= 
idence, 
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To be under God is to be guided by Him. 
That nation which seeks to understand and 
obey His laws; that nation which seeks to 
discern and do His will—only that nation be- 
comes an effective instrument of God's pur- 
pose on the earth. Above all, over all, 
guiding all, empowering all is the transcend- 
ent God. To the degree we possess His mind 
and spirit which is at the center of the 
universe, and which we Christians believe to 
be revealed by Jesus Christ, we are and 
we shall remain a nation under God. 

This concept of freedom under God can- 
not survive as a mere intellectual expres- 
sion, Apart from its source, it will wither 
and die. But enriched by prayer, strength- 
ened by worship, maintained by a variety of 
spiritual disciplines, our great Nation can 
successfully confront all forces which would 
corrupt its life or destroy its freedom. A 
dynamic and witnessing faith is not an 
option for our time; it is an imperative for 
all ages. 

m 

But deeper than these truths, a nation 
under God is a nation under God's judg- 
ment. God is sovereign Ruler of a moral 
universe. Man is not the final source of 
values. Nor is the nation the highest tri- 
bunal of judgment. The values by which 
both men and nations are judged are eter- 
nal. They rest with God. They inhere in 
His character. Man and his institutions are 


under God's final judgment. There is a. 


divine order above all and beyond all, in time 
and beyond time, where love and justice and 
righteousness and truth are absolute—the 
perfect order of God's Kingdom, where God 
rules the heart and conscience of all beings. 
There is a higher court of Judgment above 
all above all nations, aboye all 
cultures, even above all universes—the court 
of God's eternal perfection. A nation under 
God is always under His judgment. 

Here in this Capital City this truth was 
legislated into our pledge of allegiance, is 
printed on our postage stamps and impressed 
on our coins, 

Now let us each impress it deep within our 
own hearts and manifest it in our lives and 
national conduct. Such testimony, to be 
sure, will sharpen the irreconcilable differ- 
ences between the two great poles of power 
in our world today. But it will also give us 
the strength to live in these times and play 
our God-appointed role in history. 

Our dominating concern in Washington 
on January 20, 1957, is not what we know, 
not the skills we possess, not the wealth we 
have accumulated but rather the spirit we 
convey to the world. To whom are we com- 
mitted? By whom are we lead? These are 
the commanding questions. 

Freedom under God is not permanently 
secured, nor safely installed anywhere with- 
out personal responsibility and unceasing 
vigilance. Freedom is always only one gen- 
eration away from extinction. Freedom must 
be won, understood, guarded and enriched 
in each age. 

Not out of fear, or insecurity, or a substi- 
tute for solid thinking; not as an escape to 
an easy and comfortable way do we seek to 
reclaim our ancient heritage. But rather 
we worship and pray, we trust and obey, 
because it is the very life-spring of our 
national being. 

On days such“Ss this I like to think of our 
spiritual kinsman, the pioneer American 
who faced the frontier and the future with 
three implements in his hand. He carried 
an ax, a gun, and a book. With the ax 
he felled the trees, built his home, his 
school, his church. With the gun he pro- 
vided meat for his table and protection from 
the predatory forces about him. The Book 
was the center of religious devotion, the 
textbook of his education and the inspira- 
tion of his institutions. 

Today’s American no longer carries the 
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ax, the gun, the book. His ax has be- 
come America’s gigantic industrial machine, 
and the world sees that. His gun has be- 
come America’s powerful armament, and the 
world knows it well. His Book, by the power 
of the Person revealed therein, is pouring 
forth the light of a new spiritual birth, and 
the world must clearly see that. 


If we are to lead in this hour America must- 


become a citadel of man’s true freedom and 
a vast bastion of spiritual power, the light 
which shines in American lives so brightly 
at home will illuminate the dark places of 
all mankind. 
Rightly do we sing: 

“Our Father's God, to Thee, 

Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing 

Long may our land be bright, 

With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King.” 


CALL TO WORSHIP 


The Lord {s in His holy temple: Let all the 
earth keep silence before him. (Habakkuk 
2: 20.) 

Behold, T stand at the door, and knock; 
if any man hear My voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and sup with him and 
he with Me, (Revelations 3: 20.) 


PRAYER OF APPROACH 


© Thou whose presence is everywhere, the 
all-pervading air in which we live, the breath. 
ing in of which is our life, bestow upon us 
now the spirit of eagerness and receptiveness, 
that we may truly worship Thee, in adoration 
and delight, through Jesus Christ our Re- 
deemer. Amen. (G. Stanley Russell.) 

YOR THE CHURCH 


O God, who alone givest heavenly wisdom 
and understanding, unite all who worship 
Thee, under whatever name, into firm and 
spiritual alliance, and grant that any who 
walk in darkness may see Thy great light. 
Especially do we pray for the one holy catho- 
lic church of all sects and creeds and of 
none, for all those who have or desire the 
mind and spirit of Christ, that in unity, en- 
thusiasm, and power, Thy kingdom of peace 
and love may be set up in the world, and 
there maintained and extended until the 
knowledge of Thee shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. (G. Stanley Russell.) 

PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


Almighty God, who hath given us this land 
for our heritage, bless this Nation with right- 
eousness and truth. Visit our cities, towns 
and countryside with a new and lofty 
patriotism and with pure religion. Abide 
in our hearts and in our homes. Strengthen 
our institutions. Endow the people of this 
land with nobility and yirtue. Protect us 
from enemies without and from infidelity or 
unworthiness within. Uphold the youth of 
this land who serve in the Armed Forces. 
In all the decisions of the coming years grant 
that we may ever remain a Nation whose God 
is the Lord. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. (Rev. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson.) 

PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT 

Almighty God, who In Thy providence and 
by the voice of the people, hath summoned 
again Thy servant Dwight David Eisenhower 
to the office of President of these United 
States, look with favor upon him on this day 
of solemn dedication. Grant unto him now 
and henceforth health of body and serenity 
of soul, clarity of insight and soundness of 
judgment, a lofty moral courage and a sancti- 
fied stewardship of office, a constant faith in 
Thee and in the final triumph of righteous- 
ness. Keep him ever sensitive to Thy spirit 
and obedient to Thy will. Make him a chan- 
nel of Thy grace and an instrument of Thy 
power upon this earth, that In all things he 
may promote the higher order of Thy king- 
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dom. Let goodness and mercy follow him 
end her who walks with him all the days of 
their life that they may abide with Thee 
eternally. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. (Rev. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson.) 


PRAYER FOR THE VICE PRESIDENT 


O God, bless Thy servant RICHARD MILHOUS 
Nixon and keep him in Thy gracious pro- 
tection that he may grow from strength to 
strength and serve Thee all his days. Bless 
his helpmate and his family. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. (Rey. Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson.) 

PRAYER FOR ALL IN AUTHORITY 

Lord God Almighty, guide, we pray Thee, 
all those to whom Thou hast committed the 
Government of this Nation—the judiciary, 
the members of the cabinet, all in positions 
of executive responsibility, and the Senate 
and Representatives in Congress assembled; 
and grant to them at this time special gifts 
of wisdom and understanding, of counsel 
and strength, that they may obey Thy holy 
will ang fulfill Thy divine purpose; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. (Adapted 
from Common Worship.) 

FOR WORLD PEACE 


Eternal God, in whose perfect kingdom no 
sword is drawn but the sword of righteous- 
ness, and no strength known but the strength 
of love: So guide and inspire, we pray Thee, 
the word of all who seek Thy kingdom at 
home and abroad, that all peoples may seek 
and find their security, not in force of arms, 
but in the perfect love that casteth out fear, 
and in the fellowship revealed to us by Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. (Com- 
mon Worship.) 

SILENT PRAYER 

Let us pray in silence. 

AFTER SILENT PRAYER 


Hear, O Lord, the prayers of our hearts 
which our lips cannot frame, and answer 
them according to our necessities. Through 
Christ our Lord, who has taught us to pray: 

“THE LORD'S PRAYER 


“Our Father, who art in heaven; hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done; on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our debts; as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation; but de- 
liver us from evil; for Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen,” 

THE BENEDICTION 


Go in peace. Be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of His might. Be kindly dis- 
posed one to another. And may the blessing 
of God’s love go with you and remain in 
you. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God, and the communion and fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit rest upon and abide with 
you this day and evermore. Amen. 
INVOCATION AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE 

PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES, JANUARY 21, 1957 

Almighty God, our Creator, Redeemer, and 
Judge, who hast given us this good land for 
our heritage, make sacred to us this solemn 
hour of dedication. Correct what is wrong; 
confirm what is right. 

Make us good enough and great enough 
and strong enough to be the servants of Thy 
purpose in our age. 

Guard, guide, and empower Thy servants 
who here renew their vows before Thee and 
this people. 

Hallow the coming days of their service 
that they may live and labor as under m 
higher order of Thy kingdom. 

Enable us all to be worthy of that Saat 
which belongs to the Nation whose God is 
the Lord. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Ame: 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt and the March of 
Dimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
€r, today is the anniversary of the birth 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is fittingly 
Marked, nationwide, by the March of 
Dimes. The memory of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt lives among us today in many 
Ways. I am pleased to present a tribute 
to him written by a laboring man, Frank 
X. Veit, appearing in the January issue 
of the International Molders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Journal: 

D. ROOSEVELT AND THE MARCH OF 
DIMES 


(By Frank X. Veit) 

January 30, 1957, marks the 75th anni- 

Yersary of the birth of Franklin Delano 

velt—an anniversary to be dedicated 
again this year to the fight against infantile 
Paralysis and the furtherance of the March 
of Dimes, 

This is the 12th birthday since the death 
of our late President of the United States, 
on Thursday, April 12, 1945, and the 12th 
Year since the formal surrender of Japan to 
the United States and its Allies and the end 
ene War II on Sunday, September 2, 


t Franklin Delano Roosevelt, himself an in- 
Pe med paralysis victim, founded the Nation- 
a Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and 
siring his tenure as President of the United 
pene approved the use of his birthday for 
© fight against polio. He made this moye- 
t one of the dominant purposes of his 
©. Mobilizing our people for war on this 
dreaded disease, he became the symbol of 
this crusade, 
pny will record him high, because he 
ed the welfare of the many above the 
elfare of the few and above personal and 
vidual and consideration, “The 
Et good for the greatest number” was 
Poli tesa firm belief and fundamental 


In world affairs, he will be remembered as 
€ Outstanding world leader, champion and 
Pan of world peace, hope, comfort, free- 
aie and security for all nations. He will 
Ways be remembered for his famous dec- 
or tions on the four freedoms: Freedom 
wate and expression everywhere in the 
rid; freedom of religion and worship of 
everywhere in the world; freedom from 
pied everywhere in the world; freedom from 
He anywhere and everywhere in the world. 
a toon. also be remembered for advocating 
th, nited Nations Organization to effectuate 
© four freedoms. 
for p domestic affàirs, he will be remembered 
xes is New Deal. At least five of his ideas 
Pressed in the New Deal have changed and 
peg barr to change the lives of the 
pe ‘(1) The right of the people and 
government to have and take a major 
Dinane business and production for the 
t P of the many above the benefit of 
ace arin for the greatest good for the 
diti test number. (2) Alteration of the tra- 
ti onal American foreign policy from isola- 
Snism to an alliance with the fighting 
Championship for world democracy and world 
and = bese for the wiping out of aggression 
all, in tatorship. (3) Adequate security for 
li health, in employment, in adequate 
» and in old age. (4) The right and 
edom of labor, on an equal basis with the 
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management of business and production, to 
adequately organize and protect itself against 
exploitation and inadequacies, such as in- 
adequate wages, compensation, working con- 
ditions, living conditions, standards of 
living, etc. (5) Control regulation and con- 
servation of the national resources and gen- 
eral welfare for the benefit of all and for 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
and for the future general welfare of all 
the people.” 

He will be singularly remembered for his 
greatness, which was definitely established, 
expressed and recorded for ali time by the 
highest authority, the electorate of this great 
Nation. This electorate, against strong Op- 
ponents and opposition, gave him the most 
decisive and one-sided majorities ever given 
any individual for the Presidency of the 
United States. It cast aside all traditions 
and decisively reelected him President, 
against a strong opponent and opposition, 
for an unprecedented third term, making 
him the first and only individual ever to 
be accorded this singular honor and dis- 
tinction in the history of our country. 
Finally the electorate again decisively con- 
firmed this action 4 years later by again 
reelecting him, against another strong oppo- 
nent and opposition, for an unprecedented 
fourth term. No individual ever did or ever 
could expect to acquire any greater testi- 
monial, popularity and approval for the 
Presidency of the United States of America. 
In the face of such greatness, any effort to 
attack or to minimize it would be doomed 
to meaninglessness and futility. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt loved his coun- 
try above all else and labored in its service 
with utter disregard of his own well-being. 
Like the soldier, whose life ebbs out on a 
distant battlefield, he became one of the cas- 
ualties of World War II near the end of that 
conflict. The untimely death of the Com- 


mander in Chief of the greatest and most 


powerful nation of the world, participating 
in that greatest of wars, was a shock to our 
country and to all countries allied with us, 
A poem, dedicated to the flag of our coun- 
try and composed by a soldier of World War I 
in the service of the United States in 1918, 
who subsequently made the supreme sacri- 
fice for his country on the battlefields of 
France, is hereby fittingly recorded as a last- 
ing tribute to our fallen Commander in Chief 
and all others who have made the supreme 
sacrifice. May it also serve as a reminder 
to us that they died that our Nation might 
live and endure for all time and that this 
world may have everlasting peace, freedom, 
and security for all nations. 

“HERE'S TO OUR FLAG 

“Here's to the red of it 

Every red thread of it 

Dipped in the blood 
Of our sons brave and true, 


“Here's to the white of it 
Courage and might of it 
Pure as the lily 
Sprinkled with dew. 


“Here's to the blue of it 
What we would do for it 
Little the world ever 
Dreamed or knew. 


“Here's to the whole of it 
Stars, bars and soul of it 
Glorious flag 
The red, white, and blue.” 


Said George Washington, first President 
of the United States, concerning the security 
and preservation of peace: “If we desire to 
avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if 
we desire to secure peace, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war.” 

Said President Harry S. Truman, succes- 
sor to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
in his emergency message to Congress on the 
menace of Russia and communism to world 
peace, delivered on Wednesday, March 17, 
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1948, urging universal military training 
(UMT) and revival of the draft and a fully 
adequate national defense: “We must be 
prepared to pay the price of peace, or assur- 
edly we shall pay the price of war.” 

Let we forget: This article is dedicated to 
the memory of Franklin Deiano Roosevelt 
and his birthday anniversaries, and as a trib- 
ute to him. May it serve as a lasting re- 
minder, also, that our departed President, 
more than anyone else and by way of his 
birthday anniversaries, originated and estab- 
lished the worthwhile movement of the 
March of Dimes to fight polio, He truly and 
rightfully is the symbol of this great crusade, 


Telegrams of Request for Retroactive 
Wind-Erosion Payments - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, in ref- 
erence to emergency drought assistance 
to farmers I want to urge again that 
any payments for tillage to control wind 
erosion be made retroactive to October 
1, 1956. Most of the farmers in the wind- 
erosion area of western Kansas have al- 
ready done the best possible job of pro- 
tecting their soil by tillage in advance 
of real trouble. It seems unfair for a 
few to wait and receive payments for 
doing what others voluntarily did for 
themselves and the community. If we 
wish to encourage good practices we must 
make these payments retroactive to Oc- 
tober 1. Under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein some telegrams requesting retro- 
active wind-erosion payments for 
drought-area farmers: 

Janvary 28, 1957. 
Hon, Froyp J, BREEDING, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In regard to bill concerning emergency 
erosion control representing 400 farmers from 
Haskell County. We regard it as a necessity 
for this bill to be retroactive until October 1, 
1956. Upon an inspection tour we find that 
83% percent of the farmers have completed 
permanent erosion-control measures. We 
feel that it will be unjust to these good farm- 
ers that have taken the necessary steps to 
prevent wind erosion to find themselves in 
the position that they cannot qualify for 
payment. Therefore we recommend that 
this bill be made retroactive to October 1, 
1956. 

THE HASKELL County ASC COMMITTEE. 
JANUARY 28, 1957. 
Representative FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We believe proposed legislation on emer- 
gency tillage should be retroactive as of 
October 1 to compensate farmers who have 
worked ground in fall. 

FORD COUNTY Farm BUREAU ASSOCIATION, 
JANUARY 29, 1957. 
Hon. FLOYD J. BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We believe that the pending legislation re- 
garding emergency tillage should be made 
retroactive to October 1, 1956. 

HASKELL COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
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JANUARY 24, 1957. 
JOHN BAKER, 
National Farmers Union, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following wire was sent to Benson, 
Ellender, and Cooley: 

“Real financial disaster is dreaded cer- 
tainty for Kansas farmers unless substantial 
assistance is made available. One of major 
objectives of soil bank legislation is to put 
money in farmers’ pockets. This money is 
needed now as it has never been needed 
before. 

“Certain disaster is here for thousands of 
wheat farmers without it. We therefore re- 
spectfully request that your committee ear- 
nestly consider the possibility of reopening 
the soil bank program to permit further par- 
ticipation by farmers in extreme drought 
areas where 1957 crop failure is now a cer- 
tainty. This appeal is being sent you by re- 
quest of our county officers meeting in To- 
peka today.” 

KANSAS FARMERS UNION, 
A. L. HELLEBUST, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of January 
27, 1957, is must reading for all of us as 
we now consider the Eisenhower doctrine 
on the Middle East: 

MR. HAMMARSKJOLD's REPORT 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold has 
reported to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, in effect, that the United Nations 
Emergency Force, under its existing man- 
date cannot give Israel the guaranties it has 
asked before withdrawing from the Gaza 

_ Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba. Taken by itself, 
this conclusion would mean that Israel 
should pull back its troops to the old armis- 
tice line with no prior assurances that it 
would be any more secure against fedayeen 
raids and interference with its shipping in 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal than 
before it attacked Egyptian positions in the 
Sinai Peninsula. 

The Secretary-General does point to the 
progressive undermining of various clauses 
of the armistice agreement and he asserts: 
“There is universal recognition that the con- 
dition of affairs, of which this deterioration 
formed part, should not be permitted to re- 
turn.” Specifically, he informed the As- 
sembly that he had learned “of the desire of 
the Government of Egypt that all raids and 
incursions across the armistice line, in both 
directions, be brought to an end, and that 
the United Nations auxiliary organs afford 
effective assistance to that effect.” 

In other words, Mr. Hammarskjold sug- 
fests that by agreement with Israel and 
Egypt and by action of the General Assembly, 
it will be possible to give UNEF a positive 
role in providing security against frontier 
raids and bringing back the armistice terms 
to the effectiveness they were originally sup- 
posed to have. Under such circumstances, 
he asserts, “the parties should be asked to 
give assurances that, on the basis estab- 
lished, they will not assert any belligerent 
right." These rights would include Egypt- 
ian obstacles to Israeli traffic in the Gulf of 
4gaba—and presumably in the Suez Canal, 
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From the Israeli standpoint, the great 
question is whether these various agree- 
ments—on the deployment and employment 
of UNEF and on free transit of the gulf of 
Aqaba and the canal—are to precede or fol- 
low withdrawal from Gaza and the gulf. 
For the Israelis have been ordered by the 
General Assembly to withdraw their troops, 
whereas it has been merely suggested that 
constructive agreements to end the state 
of affairs that brought on the Israeli attack 
be entered into. While Israeli forces remain 
in Gaza and on the gulf shores, Israel has 
assurances that the objectives for which it 
fought are attained; once those forces with- 
draw, the assurances go with them. 

Mr. Hammarskjold is necessarily limited 
by the General Assembly resolutions and the 
terms of reference of UNEF. But the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself can resolve the difficulty 
by being as firm in insisting on Egyptian 
compliance with the letter and spirit of the 
armistice agreement as it was in holding 
Israel to account. It must expand the role 
of UNEF, and call on both Israel and Egypt 
to accept the new, constructive functions; 
it must require that Egypt shall not exercise 
belligerent rights against Israeli shipping 
while denying Israel's belligerent rights to 
protect that shipping. Unless the General 
Assembly follows this course, in fact, it will 
destroy the whole moral and legal basis for 
its demands upon Israel, Britain, and France 
to abstain from forceful action to protect 
themselves. For unless the U. N. adminis- 
ters the law as an impartial, international 
agency, it cannot morally prevent nations 
from taking the law into their own hands. 


Story of Slave Labor in Saudi Arabia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article from Labor which tells of the 
horror of slave labor trading in Saudi 
Arabia. This inhuman trade flourishes 
in a country which might well receive 
economic aid under House Joint Resolu- 
tion 117. These funds must be used for 
the improvement of the backward and 
unfortunate people of the Middle East 
and not to aid feudalistic governments 
that practice slavery and abolish legiti- 
mate trade-union organizations. 

The article follows: 

[From Labor of January 25, 1957] 
Kine Saup HEADS FOR UNITED STATES—CITE 
SLAVERY, TORTURE IN His LAND 

When Saud ibn Abdul Aziz al Faisal al 
Saud, absolute monarch of Saudi Arabia, 
arrives in Washington on Wednesday, he's 
slated for the full red carpet treatment as an 
important American ally. 

More significant, King Saud’s visit with 
President Eisenhower spotlights some of the 
strange dilemmas of America’s new power- 
politics role in the Middle East. As King 
Saud headed for the United States, these 
facts about how he rules his sparsely-settled 
land came to light: 

Nearly all of Arabia's national budget 
comes from a 50 percent cut on the profits of 
the American-owned Arabian-American Oil 
Co. (Aramco). In 1955 this cut amounted 
to $270 million. Of that sum, King Saud 
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spent over 15 percent—more than $54 mil- 
lion—just to maintain his royal household 
of 10,000 persons. 

The rest of the 6.5 million Arabians are 
reportedly 99.5 percent illiterate and “enjoy” 
an average yearly income of $42. To help 
these ordinary Arabs out of his huge oil 
income, King Saud has so far established just 
10 elementary schools and 2 high schools. 

Early last year King Saud, as America’s 
ally, bought a supply of United States tanks. 
Alm of the purchase, according to State De- 
partment officials, was to “keep internal 
order.” 

Every day in Saudi Arabia human slaves 
are openly bought and sold, and about 500,000 
slaves are reportedly now held in the coun- 
try. When this issue arose at the United Na- 
tions, the Arabian representative did not 
even attempt to deny it. 

In fact, King Saud himself is a leading 
slave-holder. According to a report this week 
in the New York Times: “Not so long ago, in 
Saudi Arabia, 12 kidnaped Baluchi slaves, 3 
of whom were the personal property of King 
Saud, made a bid for freedom. They were 
followed across the desert and caught. 

“Nine were beheaded in the spot and the 
other 3 in the square before the King’s pal- 
ace in Riyadh (the capital) as an example 
to other would-be escapers.” 

Many of the slaves are brought from Africa 
but others come from the Middle East. Thus, 
according to the New York Times, “only last 
year a slave trader was caught in Iraq at & 
time when he had collected more than 50 
girls for sale in Saudi Arabia. Many of the 
girls had been kidnaped in Iraq and Iran.” _ 

While slavery is no crime in Saudi Arabia, a 
strike most definitely is. So are labor unions 
in any form. When Arabian workers em- 
ployed by Aramco struck last year here’s 
what happened, according to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions: 

“Five hundred workers were imprisoned, 80 
of whom were poisoned with scorpions and 
subjected to burning, pulling out of nails 
and other forms of torture.” 

Why does the United States Government 
woo King Saud and cherish him as an Ameri- 
can ally? Three reasons have been cited. 
First, like King Saud, Aramco also draws 
$270 million a year in profits from its Arabian 
oil concession. And Aramco is owned by 
four big United States oil companies—Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, Standard of California, 
Texaco and Socony-Mobiloil. 

Second, the United States has a big air- 
base at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, within 
striking distance of Soviet Russia. King Saud 
is currently dickering over renewal of the 
lease on this airbase. 

Third, King Saud is supposedly a strong 
anti-Communist, even though he has re- 
portedly used some of his oil money to stir up 
anti-Western agitation in neighboring lands. 

Most of the other Middle Eastern lands 
covered under the new “Eisenhower doctrine” 
present a less extreme picture of feudal re- 
action than Saudi Arabia. Oil-rich Iraq, for 
example, has reportedly channeled much of 
its oil profits to valuable public development 
projects. So too has the little sheikdom of 
Kuwait. Iran also has made some gestures 
in that direction. 

But nearly all the Middle Eastern lands 
have a tiny rich ruling class lording it over 
peasants and workers who live in the direst 
poverty, with incomes under $100 a year. 
Slavery too is widespread. As the New York 
Times reports, “girls from poor large families 
are sold for $30 to $60 * * * usually about 
12 years of age.” 

According to some observers, the key ques- 
tion for the United States is this: Will Amer- 
ican aid to the Middle East help only such 
rulers as King Saud? Or will it be made to 
help the people too? Only in the latter case, 
labor sources stress, can the propaganda of 
Communism really be beaten. 


Bicentennial of the Birth of Alexander 
Hamilton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
an address which I delivered on the steps 
of Federal Hall in New York City on Jan- 
Uary 11, 1957, on the occasion of the 

COth anniversary of the birth of Alex- 
ander Hamilton; and also the text of a 
Short address which I delivered to the 
board of governors of the American 
Stock Exchange in New York City on the 
Same day. 

There being no objection, the ad- 

were ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 

IN New York ON BmTH DATE OF 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, JANUARY 11, 1957, 
CEREMONIES ON STEPS or FEDERAL HALL, 
New Yorx City 
Thank you very much indeed, Chairman 

Osbourne, for that delightful introduction, 

distinguished platform guests, gallant mem- 

bers of B Battery, ladies and gentlemen of 

the great city of New York, and those listen- 
to us in the radio audience, 

It certainly is a wonderful opportunity for 
® country boy from South Dakota to stand 

at the financial center of the world on 

the front steps of Federal Hall on the occa- 
Sion of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
Of Alexander Hamilton, and I am happy to 
res so many of you standing there enjoying 
his typically fine warm South Dakota day, 
Which if we had it back home we would say 
One another, we are having a January 
aw. Thank you all for coming here today. 

During this year of 1957 all of us I am 
rie are going to be looking into our history 

ks, going to be reading a lot of magazine 

es, listening to radio and television 

tri dedicated to the tremendous con- 
butions that Alexander Hamilton made to 

e way of life you and I and all of us enjoy. 
į I think I will touch this morning just on 
WO aspects of the great contributions of 
be er Hamilton. The one we certainly 

uld not omit referring to as we stand here 

intersection of Wall Street, Nassau, 

wie Broad Streets and what I have said and 
wars actually is the financial center of the 
a We should pay recognition here to 
fact that Alexander Hamilton was the 

t great American to recognize the im- 
aud ce of establishing on this continert 
ti in this new Government a sound m:a- 

onal 
aa as much to the poorest man among us 
bass the richest. A sound dollar ir an es- 

tality for the success of anybody's eco- 

lc future or economic venture and we 

y are the proud possessors of the sound- 
AAT system in the world and we 
large part because as a fledglin: 

ne Alexander Hamilton had the eit 
good sense and the capacity to 

Tecablish & basis for a sound Federal Cur- 
CY which we haye maintained from that 


currency, Because a sound dullar’ 
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day to this. He refused to permit any of 
the Old World practices of that day and age 
to infiltrate into the monetary policies of 
this country whereby those in Government 
would weaken the currency or inflate it to 
the disadvantage and the disaster of the 
citizen. 

Ca ater to one other contribution of Alex- 
ander Hamilton because he indeed was the 
man who gave the breath of youth to the 
American Revolution, the American Consti- 
tution, to its adoption, and to the first for- 
mative years of this young Republic. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, as we all know, met an 
untimely death, still a very young man, but 
in those few years which he was permitted 
to live, he made contributions which 200 
years from the date of his birth, we who 
have met here today recognize and pay tri- 
bute to. He gave this country that spirit 
of youth which from that day to now has 
dominated this great institution called 
America. I think it is symbolic of his youth 
when we look back to the early days of 
America and realize that you and I today 
are citizens of the youngest of the great 
powers in the world and that the youngest 
of these great powers in the world today 
has become the strongest of the great pow- 
ers in the world and all that has been ac- 
complished in an exceedingly short period 
of years insofar as the calendar of moun- 
tains is concerned. 

Alexander Hamilton. recognized the es- 
sence of orderly Government and the func- 
tion of the individual citizen and the neces- 
sity of protecting his rights as an indi- 
vidual, And in these days of ideological 
cleavages when s0 many unhappy people in 
so many far distant lands are suffering from 
the tyrannies and the totalitarianisms of dic- 
tatorships, are suffering from the godless 
aggressive tyrannies of communism, it is 

to know. that you and I can enjoy as 
fellow citizens the blessings of an institu- 
tion of Government that Alexander Ham- 
uton did so much to achieve. 

May I say finally to the good people of 
the city of New York, this greatest city in 
the world, that you have here in your en- 
virons the home of Alexander Hamilton, 
the Hamilton Grange which unfortunately 
has fallen into a sad state of disrepair but 
which happily is now coming under the pro- 
tective guidance and inspiration of public- 
spirited citizens seeking to relocate and to 
reconstruct the Hamilton Grange. There 
are those among you who plan to make it 
a historic shrine and I am sure the gen- 
erous people of the city of New York are 
going to contribute enough to provide for 
that restoration and reconstruction of a 
tremendous American shrine, the home of 
Alexander Hamilton and that when it is 
done I am equally confident your Federal 
Government is going to cooperate by mak- 
ing it a national monument and carry on 
so keep it open so that all those coming 
to our shores and all those privileged to 
live here and be citizens can have an op- 
portunity to get inspiration by visiting that 
home. 

May I say in conclusion that I appreciate 
the cooperation of the officials of the city 
of New York in what they have done to help 
commemorate the name and the contribu- 
tions of Alexander Hamilton; we appreciate 
this visitation of this fine part of our na- 
tional defense that came up here by air 
to participate in the program; we appre- 
ciate President Eisenhower's proclamation; 
the activities of the Defense Department; 
and the activities of the Department of the 


Post Office which today is issuing a com- 
memorative 3-cent stamp, a fine stamp that 
all of you who listen here will want to pur- 
chase to remember your part today in this 
patriotic program dedicated to a great Amer- 
ican—Alexander Hamilton. 

Thank you very much indeed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Kart E. MUNDT, RE- 
PUBLICAN FROM SOUTH DAKOTA, AT THE 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL OERE- 
MONIES, AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE, NEW 
York Crry, Janvary 11, 1957 


May I first congratulate the American 
Stock Exchange on being the first organized 
group in America on the 200th anniversary 
of the birthday of Alexander Hamilton to 
arrange and conduct ceremonies appropriate 
for that occasion. Starting early in the 
morning as all good New Yorkers always do, 
you have gotten the jump, sir, on a great 
series of commemorative events taking place 
throughout our country today and in Great 
Britain as well and so I want to pay you my 

for starting what we know is going 
to be a year long dedication to the memory 
and the program and the services of that 
great American, Alexander Hamilton. 

Alexander Hamilton certainly is close ‘to 
anybody in this country who is acquainted 
with or interested in the financial activities 
of our great land because more than any of 
the other early constitutional forefathers, 
Alexander Hamilton was a man who under- 
stood the purpose and the yalue of sound 
currency and the function of a wise system 
of economic enterprise. As our first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he was the man who 
eteered through Congress the first Funding 
Act of our young Republic In the not al- 
together startling amount of $75 million. 
We are about to get the details soon of the 
last or the latest Funding Act in this coun- 
try which is going to run in the neighborhood 
of $75 billion and during the lifetime of this 
Republic in the interim from which we 
started out with $75 million as an appro- 
priations act to a Federal budget of nearly 
$75 billion there have been, of course, a great 
many changes in the size and in the economy 
and in the procedures and population of 
this country of ours. We have changed as a 
country. We have changed in our position 
of world leadership but, to the eternal 
memory of Alexander Hamilton, let it be 
said that we have remained consistent to 
the purposes and the program established 
by the constitutional forefathers and by men 
of the era and of the type of Alexander 
Hamilton, despite the tremendous changes 
which are somewhat typified by the size of 
the new budget compared to the size of the 
first one. Despite all that, we remained 
pretty steadfast to what the constitutional 
forefathers wrote at Philadelphia at the time 
they were writing the preamble to the Con- 
stitution in which they proclaimed for all 
to read, the fact that on this continent we 
were establishing a new nation for the pur- 
pose of providing the national defense and 
promoting the general welfare. 

I think this year of 1957, being the bicen- 
tennial year of Alexander Hamilton, is a good 
occasion for all of us to ponder just a little 
bit about the fact that in connection with 
all their other attributes of greatness the 
men who wrote the Constitution of the 
United States had a tremendous capacity 
for precise prose. Nothing-written in the 
English has said so much with so 
few words, and it was not likely that the 
constitutional forefathers in the preamble 
chose the words that they associated with 
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the business of national defense and that 
they associated with the functions of the 
general welfare. They chose deliberately the 
word “provide” the national defense because 
that was, and is, legitimately a function of 
the Government and they failed deliberately 
to use the word “provide” in connection with 
the general welfare because they believed 
then, as I believe now, that it is the func- 
tion of the Federal Government only to pro- 
mote an atmosphere and condition which 
are conducive to the general welfare rather 
than to.accept the paternalistic pattern of 
the countries of Europe from which our con- 
stitutional forefathers came where they tried 
awkwardly and unsuccessfully to provide, 
along with the national defense, also the 
general welfare of the people. And I think 
it is interesting to note that at this late 
hour America has remained steadfast to that 
ideal as to the differentiation of the functions 
of the Federal Government from the stand- 
point of its business and the standpoint of 
its economic and industrial institutions and 
from the standpoint of its general welfare 
as contrasted with the functions of the par- 
ent Government and from the standpoint of 
the national defense. 

So as we all sort of revise and revitalize 
our understanding of what America stands 
for—of the basic ingredients of freedom as 
we have accomplished them in our Consti- 
tution and in our history—TI think that this 
200th anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton provides an excellent chance for 
all of us to realize once again why Americans 
are so lucky; why we are the most fortunate 
people in the world. In part, but only in 
small part, because we have perpetuated 
fairly well a formula and a program which 
the constitutional forefathers wrote out for 
us with eternal clarity. And I think as we 
perpetuate that, as we rededicate ourselves 
to the basic concepts of freedom in this 
country, we will do honor in that way more 
than any other way to the memory of these 
great Americans, 

May I say in conclusion, just a suggestion 
off the cuff, that there is in the city of New 
York a movement underway which seeks to 
reestablish and to rebuild the Hamilton 
Grange, the old home of Alexander Hamilton 
in your city, for which I understand the Ox- 
ford has found a suitable new site and for 
which it is looking for associates to help 
them finance the reestablishment and re- 
building of the Grange with the very proba- 
ble outcome that once it is established the 
Federal Government will be happy to main- 
tain it in custody and to perpetuate it as 
one of our Federal monuments. I toss out 
as a gratuitous suggestion—I think it would 
be wonderful if the financial fraternity of 
New York City, with its great leadership 
and with its almost unlimited capacity, 
would undertake, as a project, the reestab- 
lishment or assistance with the reestablish- 
ment of a monument in New York City 
which in the years to come, I believe, will 
bring tourists to it and will do much to 
help to commemorate the genuinely great 
contributions of Alexander Hamilton to the 
way of life which we enjoy. 

Thank you very much, sir, for being per- 
mitted to participate with you in this initial 
ceremony in memory of a great American, 
Alexander Hamilton. 


The National Guard Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 
IN THE cine OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles E. 
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Wilson, has recently charged that the 
National Guard was a haven for draft 
dodgers during the Korean war. Mr, 
Wilson also chose to repeat his charge. 
This intentional malignment of an or- 
ganization that has a superb record of 
service to its country is incredible and 
totally uncalled for. The following tele- 
gram to me from Maj. Gen. George C. 
Moran, the adjutant general of Michi- 
gan, shows that in this case the facts 
speak for themselves. Obviously, Mr. 
Wilson did not wish to be bothered with 
the facts—he had already made up his 
mind: 

Statements made by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson are an insult to members of Michigan 
National Guard. Twenty-six Michigan Army 
and Air National Guard units with 2,742, offi- 
cers and men served on active duty during 
Korean emergency. Eight Michigan guarda- 
men gave their lives. Must the stigma of 
“draft dodger” now stain the memory of their 
sacrifices? Surely, families of these men are 
entitled to more consideration than that. I 
urge you to voice your sentiments to Presi- 
dent of the United States. This is the most 
shabby treatment the Michigan National 
Guard has ever received and is resented by 
all of our 13,300 volunteers. In every war 
the United States has engaged in, the Na- 
tional Guard has acquitted itself with honor. 
Certainly, men in high places should be the 
first to acknowledge this fact. 

Maj. Gen. GEORGE O. Moran, 
The Adjutant General of Michigan. 


The Day Eisenhower Dreamed About 


EXTENSION pata! REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
written by James Reston, of the New 
York Times, which outlines the grave 
problems which President Eisenhower 
must face in the next 4 years of office: 
[From the New York Times of January 20, 

1957] 
THE DAY EISENHOWER DREAMED P 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, January 19-—This was the 
day when President Eisenhower planned to 
retire to the country and work on his slice. 
Instead, he is faced with 4 more years of 
human folly, starting with a speech, a pa- 
rade, and four dances. 

It is no wonder he got out this week the 
old Bible his mother gave him when he left 
West Point 42 years ago, and turned to the 
Psalms. For this is a solemn moment, and 
even the least melancholy and introspective 
of men cannot help but refiect on the vast 
incongruities and burdens of the American 
Presidency. 

Nobody but the blackest partisan can have 
anything but good wishes and sympathy for 
the man who must exercise the terrible re- 
sponsibilities of this office. He is dealing 
with a party, a Nation, and a world in 
transition. 4 

Schools and roads and public services that 
had gone down during the war have been 
overwhelmed by a startling population rise 
of 11,400,000 in the last 4 years. 

Nations and empires that contained the 
expansion of the Communist menace in 
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Europe, Asia, and the Middle East have de- 
clined with alarming speed. 

Concepts of government and eyen philos- 
ophies of life which were accepted without 
serious dissent acròss the face of the earth 
in the 19th century are now challenged 
everywhere, and this has eyen led to con- 
siderable moral confusion in the United 
States itself. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS OP THE PAST 


These past 4 years have not gone for the 
President as he hoped and believed they 
would. He thought he would be able to 
level off the budget at about $60 billion a 
year. His budget for the next fiscal year, 
presented to the Congress this week, called 
for expenditures of $71,807,000,000. 

He started out to bring United States 
overseas commitments and United States 
power into balance, and to detach the United 
States from, overextended and vulnerable 
positions around the Communist empire, 
and he is ending his first administration by 
taking on vast new commitments in the 
Middle East. 

He hoped at the beginning to strengthen 
the Atlantic alliance and he finds it now, 
to his sorrow, in sad repair, with most of 
the French NATO divisions in North Africa, 
and the British cutting their defenses and 
planning to withdraw most of their power 
from their present positions in Germany. 

The President is sustained in the face of 
these things by an optimistic nature and by 
the support of the overwhelming majority 
of his fellow countrymen. 

He has overcome a great deal of the Re- 
publican opposition on the extreme right, 
and though he has lost the Congress, there 
is a working coalition of moderates in both 
Houses that will support him on most of 
his major projects. 

The question is not whether he has a 
united nation behind him at the start of 
his second term, but what he will do with 
the unity and sympathy which he has done 
so much to create, and what he will do to 
redeem his pledge to bring young men into 
the Government to carry on, for 4 more 
years, the work he has started. 

THE TWO FACES OF AMERICA 

As it is now, the administration is turning 
one face to the world and the President 
another. Mr. Eisenhower himself enjoys the 
trust of the Congress and of the people and 
our allies, but he delegates foreign policy 
to Secretary of State Dulles, whose greatest 
weakness is that he does not have the confi- 
dence either of the Congress or our allies. 

The President talks of reducing tensions 
in the world and of exploring every avenue 


. of negotiation with any nation, but the Air 


Force sends three B-52s on a nonstop flight 
around the world, drops a dummy H-bomb 
in the South China Sea and announces this 
as proof that the United States can now 
deliver the H-bomb anywhere it desires on 
land or sea. 

This aggravates a dilemma the President 
has never been able to resolve. He wants 
to reduce the budget just as much as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey, who com- 
plained about it this week, but the only 


,5ubstantial hope of that les in a change in 


the international atmosphere. 
The outlook for the next 4 years is not 
that the United States will be able to do 


a less or spend less in the field of defense but, 


with the British and French cutting their 
budgets, that the United States will have to 
do more, and that, as the United States 
population rises, the nonmilitary budget will 
have to rise with it. 

For the President, therefore, the alterna- 
tive is either more spending or more nego- 
tiating, which is a hard choice, for he does 
not like to do either. 

The world, however, fs changing fast. 
Everywhere, the actions of vast populations 
are running ahead of the policies of their 
leaders. This is true of all of Europe and of 
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Asia, of the old Western peoples and eyen 
Of the United States. 

a the prospect for the next 4 years is 
tee changed even more than in the 


Roosevelt Day Dinner Address by Mr. 
Justice William O. Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night, at the Roosevelt Day 
rin Washington, sponsored by the 

7 €ricans for Democratic Action, Mr. 
Ustice William O. Douglas spoke on the 
Subject of American Policy in Asia, Jus- 
ce Douglas’ remarks summarize as con- 
and effectively as I have seen any- 
where the basic requirements of an Asian 
rang if we are to have one worth the 


Justice Douglas, like almost all other 
ionate observers who have trav- 

eled widely in Asia, is convinced that 
Current American policies in Asia are 
largely ineffective. The reason is that 
f € are not coming to grips with the basic 
atures of Asia’s revolutions: rebellion 
t feudalism, a passion for inde- 

baa dence, a desire for equality, and a 
cally Socialist orientation in eco- 


outlook. 
The fact that this very week in Wash- 
ington we are attempting to purchase or 
lacate an Asian potentate as completely 
Sut of tune with Asian revolutionary 
h ties as King Saud is an indication of 
F oe far removed some of our policies are 
I an the fundamentals of Asia’s future. 
lavigne question the President's right to 


King Saud to Washington. Now , 


that he is here, I hope that some good 
y come of his visit. Nevertheless, 
ce he is a symbol of what most of Asia 
not regards as obsolescent, I hope I will 
th be misunderstood if I suggest that 
€ State Department turn its attention 
rom now on to the future in Asia rather 
than the past, and that we begin to make 
of pacerted effort upon the real problems 
the Middle East. 
ae ask unanimous consent that the text 
at Justice Douglas’ remarks be printed 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


T Day Dinner, SPEECH BY MR. JUS- 

Sg Wim ©, DovcLas, WASHINGTON, 
. O., CHAPTER, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
N, WitLarp HOTEL, JANUARY 26, 1957 


Py revolutions that were loosened in Asia 

e heels of World War.II are still in 

Hea Swing. They are crucial to all of us. 

way Stakes hang on their outcome. The 

‘cee gens goes will determine whether the 

or to Ppa are tipped to the Communist 

Poli e democratic side. The balance of 

It eae Power in the world lies in Asia. 

and th he bulk of the people of the world— 
© bulk of the riches as well. 

a i a to cope with these Aslan revolu- 

telligently, we must have an under- 

Of the forces behind them. 3 
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First is the rebellion against feudalism. 
Asian feudalism, like the species that flour- 
ished in Europe several centuries ago, is the 
ownership of the wealth of a nation by a 
few interests. The vested interests may be 
a few families, a church, or a group of 
landlords. Political and economic power 
usually merge. Economic feudalism has his- 
torically been combined with political feu- 
dalism, so that the few who owned the 
country also controlled it. In some vigor- 
ous democracies such as India and Burma, 
the economic and political feudalism that 
once prevailed has largely been dissipated 
or is in the process of being liquidated. In 
other parts of Asia, feudalism still reigns 
supreme. There are in Asia today feudal 
principalities as medieval as any regime Eu- 
rope knew in the 15th and 16th centuries, 

Government of the few, by the few, and 
for the few is nearing its close in Asia, 
While it remains, it will generate more de- 
mand for reform than probably any other 
single issue in Asian affairs. 

Second is the great and burning desire 
for independence. For centuries Asia has 
been under some overlord. At times he was 
an Asian. In recent centuries he was a 
European. He operated through existing 
feudal regimes. It was, indeed, through the 
feudal regimes that the colonial power re- 
mained in control. There was always smol- 
dering resentment against this foreigner. 
But only in recent decades did that resent- 
ment have an effective political organiza- 
tion behind it. Under Gandhi and other 
nationalist leaders, independence became a 
potent force; and country after country was 
seized by it. Today only a few Asian na- 
tions remain to be liberated. But the de- 
sire for independence continues as one of 
the most powerful political forces in the 
East today. It is a reason why some Asian 
nations might well go spinning toward com- 
munism if they agreed to receive massive 
financial assistance from the West. Then 
the Communists would have a powerful ar- 
gument that the country had become a tool 
of Western powers. That is potent talk in 
Asia these days. For Asians are very sus- 
picious that he who pays the piper always 
calls the tune. They want to call their 
own tunes, both in domestic and foreign 
affairs. Asian countries that lived for years 
under foreign control do not desire the for- 
eigner to have any finger in their ple. Inde- 
pendence, being newly won, is highly prized 
and jealously guarded. 

Third is the desire for equality. Asia is 
the home of the bulk of the colored people 
of the world. They were long treated by the 
West as inferior people. The colonial powers 
of Asia made the color line a factor in the 
daily administration of their laws. The 
white men who ruled Asia for centuries 
were not all evil men. The British set many 
good standards and left behind a rich de- 
posit of due process of law in Burma, India, 
and Pakistan. But no colonial power can 
rule on the basis of political democracy. 


Asians remember that they were always 


servants, not equals. Asians remember they 
were ted in separate schools. Asians 
remember the sign “Natives not allowed.” 
Asians remember how they were often used 
as virtual slaves, how they were treated as 
chattels by the white man, how they were 
exploited as victims of the opium trade. 
The memories of discrimination against the 
colored races by the whites burn deep in 
Asian consciousness. It makes many Asians 
sensitive to criticism that would leave no 
sting here. The desire for equality is in 
many ways the strongest single force in 
Asian psychology today. While the desire 
for independence and the desire to get rid 
of feudalism are often abstract ideas, the 
idea of equality is intensely personal. It 
involyes one’s own self and his children— 
his pride, dignity, and ego. The desire for 
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equality is probably the most important 
single factor in Asian psychology. 

A fourth factor of importance in apprais- 
ing Asia's modern revolutions is the Asian 
attitude toward capitalism. I speak par- 
ticularly of South Asia—India, Burma, and 
Indonesia. In these nations the Socialist 
philosophy dominates. The Socialist in- 
fiuence is due to several circumstances. In 
the first place, the capitalism which Asia 
has known was not the healthy species 
which has invigorated our economy. 
parts of Asia knew a capitalism that ran on 
a sweatshop basis, exploiting labor. They 
knew a capitalism that took great dividends 
out of a nation and plowed few dividends 
back into housing, schools, or hospitals. 
Squalor and poverty flourished in the fn- 
dustrial environment of Asia. Asia’s indus- 
try was not converted into an instrument 
for raising the standard of living of the 
nation. Asia’s capitalism was the kind Karl 
Marx inveighed against. It had little social 
consciousness, It sucked a country dry, 
sending lush dividends to distant European 
capitals. Much of Asia today, therefore, 
thinks of capitalism as an instrument of 
oppression. 

That is one reason for the growth of the 
Socialist philosophy in Asia. Another is the 
impact of Marxism on the Asian mind. That 
influence both from Soviet Russia and from 
Red China has been much greater than we 
of the West have imagined. The reason is 
not difficult to define. During the last three 
or four decades Asians have been dreaming 
of the day when they won their independ- 
ence. For years they plotted and schemed 
to get their revolutions started. The Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence was an 
inspiration to them. It helped set the goal 
they wanted. But the West did not supply 
the intelligentsia of Asia with the tools of 
revolution. Our rich literature on the sub- 
ject was collecting dust in historic archives; 
it was not in the bookstalls of Asia. Marxist 
literature, however, flooded Asia. It was 
available in many 1: ages. It was turned 
out in great volume by the Russian and 
Chinese presses and was readily available 
to any group. The young Asians read these 
books and pamphlets avidly. For that was 
the literature—the only available literature— 
that gave practical political programs to the 
young revolutionaries who were plotting 
against the colonial powers that held them 
under. Many young Asians accordingly be- 
came steeped in Karl Marx, Leninism, and 
other branches of Soviet political thought. 
Some emerged as Communists. More 
emerged, not as Communists, but as Social- 
ists. Many of those Asians who two decades 
ago were members of secret societies, steep- 
ing themselves in Marxism, are today leaders 
of their countries. Most of them repudiated 
the Communist tactics of violence and terror 
and are strong in the democratic faith. But 
at the same time they are thoroughgoing 
Socialists whose blueprints for their coun- 
try provide that the government should own 
not the shops or farms of Asia, but the 
mills, the factories, and the plants. 

These four main influences in Asian psy- 
chology indicate why the Soviets have been 
able to grow in influence and prestige in 
Asia. These issues have all been powerful 
rallying calls by the Communists. The 
Communists, of course, never campaign on 
the merits or demerits of communism as a 
political creed or as a way of life. They 
preach the evils of the regime under which 
the oppressed people live. They seize on 
the most popular of issues, trying to make 
them their own. They have had great suc- 
cess in Asia doing just that. 

The Russians are more clearly identified 
with the revolt against feudalism in Asia 
than we are. We have done some good 
things in this regard. In Japan during 
our occupation under Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur we were responsible for a land reform 
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program that has had a profound impact on 
Japanese society. But in general we have 
never been associated in Asia with land 
reform, with economic democracy, or with 
political democracy. We have been highly 
suspect in Asia, For we have propped up 
decrepit war lords, financed medieval kind- 
doms, and been the close ally, not of liberal 
leaders, but of the reactionary influences in 
Asian life. 

As to the independence movement in Asia, 
we actually have a splendid record. We took 
the lead by granting the Philippines their 
independence at the end of World War 
II. But somehow or other, we never re- 
ceived much credit for it in Asian circles. 
That is partly due to the fact that the Phil- 
ippines haye never been identified with the 
great Asian revolutions. And the other 
reason is that the credit we earned at Manila, 
we lost in other capitals. The Persians still 
think we were essentially responsible for 
keeping Iran under the British thumb. And 
we opposed Indonesian independence so long 
that today in Djakarta we are often identi- 
fied with the forces that tried to keep that 
nation under Dutch rule. 

Certainly our voice in Asia has not been 
the voice of Jefferson proclaiming the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Russia has clev- 
erly assumed the role of the liberator and 
posed as the champion of every people try- 
ing to escape foreign domination. 

Third, as to the equality of people. This 
is a firm article of the American faith. But 
generally speaking, that has not been re- 
fiected in our Asian policy. Though we are 
not an arrogant people, we have seemed to 
be in Asian eyes. Our attitudes have been 
conditioned by our outlook. Our outlook 
has been primarily military. Those who 
refused us military alliances became suspect. 
And those suspicions were telegraphed to the 
sensitive Asian mind as arrogance stem- 
ming from a superiority complex. It is sad 
to relate, but largely true, that America 
(mever a colonial power in Asia) inherited 
the suspicions that Asians have of all co- 
lonial powers. And those suspicions have 
arisen partly from our military attitudes 
and partly from the failure to treat the 
Asian on the same high plane as we treat 
the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the 
German. 

The Russians on the other hand have 
made a fetish of equality. The Russians 
have never made the mistake in recent dec- 
ades of introducing the color line in their 
foreign policy. They have, indeed, worked 
hard to be identified with what was the orig- 
inal American creed—that all men are cre- 
ated equal. And they have had great divi- 
dends in the fact that Red China, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam are allies from 
the other side of the color line. 

Fourth, as to socialism. Russia, the So- 
cialist state, makes great capital out of the 
fact that she already has in operation the 
Socialist regime which the other Asian na- 
tions have only in blueprint. Russia poses 
as the model—as the inspiration for the 
new Socialist states that are emerging from 
feudalism. So far as economic organization 
is concerned, Russia represents the ideal in 
many Asian eyes. To them, Russia has 
proved that socialism on a national basis 
really can be successful. 

We are protagonists of capitalism, not so- 
cialism. We are, therefore, not the economic 
model for most of the new Asian societies. 
The reign of intolerance, which we have ex- 
perienced at home, has narrowed our hori- 
zons and made us less daring and imagina- 
tive in our thinking. We have unconsciously 
enlarged the category of subversives to in- 
clude those whose ways and habits of thought 
are strange and disquieting to us. The un- 
orthodox—and at times even the liberal—is 
confused with the subversive. And the 
Socialist is almost a synonym for the Com- 
munist. The result in official and public 
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attitudes toward Asia has been near tragic. 
We and Asia have moved poles apart in our 
thinking. It has had grave consequences— 
from the refusal to let Japan trade with Red 
China to a belief that Nehru, the most effec- 
tive opponent of communism in Asia, is 
either an agent of the Kremlin or a stooge 
of the Communists. Various influences have 
driven America farther and farther from the 
new Socialists of Asia. As a result, we have 
missed opportunities for warm and enduring 
alliances with people who are basically as 
democratic in philosophy as we are. We have 
largely lost by default to the Soviets. 

These uncommitted people of the world 
are the balance of world power. The basic 
struggle between democracy and communism 
in the decades ahead will be for their loyal- 
ties. 

The Russians can be expected to play their 
role in that struggle skillfully. Russia has 
geographical propinquity to the area and can 
use her new cities, factories, and farms as 
showplaces. She is using them in that way 
today. Only when the progress of Soviet 
Russia is compared with the progress of 
other Asian countries can the true threat of 
Soviet communism be evaluated. 

The Asian seeing Russia is greatly im- 
pressed. Baku, Tashkent, Stalinabad, and 
Alma Ata in central Asia which I saw in 1955 
are modern cities. Though they still have 
slums, they also have broad boulevards, 
beautiful parks, imposing apartments, sew- 
age-disposal systems, schools for everyone, 
and impressive universities. The factories 
are modern; and they hum with activity. 
The farms, though retarded by our stand- 
ards, are far advanced by farming standards 
Asia knows. Russia's farms are indeed 
highly mechanized. The farm machinery is 
outmoded by our standards, being largely of 
the vintage of 1930, but it is modern by 
Asian standards. Agia still uses the wooden 
plow. On Asian farms most of the work is 
still done with the hands, 

Asia suffers greatly from inadequate medi- 
cal care. Russia has a thriving system of 
socialized medicine. Hospitals are every- 
where—on the collective farms as well as in 
the cities. There are dentists’ chairs in 
every factory and every university. There 
are mobile medical units that reach even 
the remote sheep camps. All medicines are 
free. 

While central Asia in the days of the 
Czars was about 6 percent literate, it is today 
over 90 percent. The same comparison holds 
true all over Russia. Public schools are in 
all the villages—each going through the 7th 
grade and many going through the 10th, 
Universities are scattered everywhere—en- 
gineering schools, medical schools, agricul- 
tural colleges, etc. The universities turn 
out a record number of scientists—far more 
than we do in this country and in a quantity 
beyond the dreams of the Asians. 

We know that the Soviet educational sys- 
tem has great limitations, being hitched as 
it is to the narrow view of life reflected in 
Marxism. But in the sciences—as distin- 
guished from the humanities—it has high 
standards and is a bustling success. 

Russia has a standard of living that is 
very high by Asian standards. The average 
wage in Russia is close to $600 a year. The 
best of the skilled laborers in Asia get roughly 
half of that. Russia has plenty to eat, 
enough to wear, and an organized theater 
that keeps every community entertained. 

In Asian eyes Russia has solved most of 
the problems with which Asia still struggles. 
That is why Russian propaganda has strong 
appeal in Asian circles when it proclaims: 
“Look at what we did in 35 years. It took 
America 165 years to achieve the same re- 
sults. Why not do it our way?” 

These are significant advantages which 
Russia has in Asia by reason of geographical 
propinquity. Russia seizes on others in her 
new international policy. 
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We have been circling Russia with mili- 
tary alliances. The nations allied with us 
are mostly needy nations, many of them yet 
to have their democratic revolution; and 
their military alliances with us are hitched 
to economic aid. We, indeed, have boasted 
that those who make their military pacts 
with us are beneficiaries of American largesse. 
Russia, on the other hand, is going to these 
allies and saying “We will give you economic 
aid and technical assistance without strings 
attached. Why become involved in Ameri- 
can commitments?” 

Prior to Stalin's death, America had a 
virtual monopoly as a supplier of capital to 
the impoverished areas of the world. Under 
Bulganin and Khrushchev, Russia has en- 
tered the market and broken the monopoly, 
Today Russia competes with America in 
supplying both capital and technical aid. 
Her technical aid is massive. Russia has 
more scientists, engineers, and agronomists 
than she knows what to do with. In Moscow 
this supply of technicians is known as “our 
gold reserve.” Russia is competent and able 
to launch her own far flung point 4 pro- 
gram. She is indeed already doing it. 

Russia now competes with us at every level 
in Asia. The competition is keen and severe. 
It is under exceedingly competent manage- 
ment. It will get more intense as the years 
pass. The Russian socialist system works; 
it is not about to fall apart. If Russia can 
get peace, that system will pour out @ 
plethora of goods and supplies, as well as 
technicians, into all of Asia. 

Any advantage which Russia may enjoy 
over us will vary with current events. The 
revolt in Hungary was itself a hard blow to 
Russia. Russia's reaction to it, the way she 
managed it, and the reign of terror which 
she lossened in that brave land sent Russia's 
prestige into a decline the world around. 
The message of Hungary reached under- 
standing hearts and minds in Asia. Hun- 
gary helped the people of Asia know the 
true nature of the Communist world and 
the terror it uses to fasten a regime on & 
people. Having just been colonial people, 
the Asians are opposed to any suppression 
or subjugation by a colonial power. Russia 
long proclaimed against colonialism in Asia. 
But the events of Hungary showed Asia in 
stark reality the nature of the colonialism 
that Russia espouses. 

The moral of Hungary is plain. It points 
to the one decisive advantage that we have 
over Russia in the contests for the minds 
and hearts of the uncommitted people of the 
world. 

That advantage is in the concepts of lib- 
erty, freedom, and equality which are deeply 
ingrained in our way of life. 

These ideas of liberty mean independence 
for all nations, big or small. 

These ideas of liberty mean freedom of 
expression, freedom of thought, and freedom 
of conscience that have no counterpart in 
Russia. 

These ideas of liberty leave room for politi- 
cal, literary, and artistic idiosyncrasies which 
Russia does not tolerate. 

These ideas reject the Marxist philosophy 
of one master plan to which all men must 
bow. 

These ideas reject all notions of regimenta- 
tion of thought, of the hunt for the ideologi- 
cal heretic, of the oppression of political 
minorities, of the use of force and terror to 
deal with the political opposition. 

These ideas of liberty, equality, and free- 
dom constitute the one true advantage we 
have over the totalitarian world. They can 
bring us victory if we will only make them 
vital forces in our domestic affairs and trans- 
late them into affirmative terms when we 
come to foreign policy. But to make them 
positive influences in our foreign policy we 
must, first, shift our emphasis from the mili- 
tary to the political, and, second, go to Asia 
with humility, offering to help them solve 
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ae Problems their own way. In Asia we 
tacks be identified with the political democ- 
wi es such as Burma, India, and Israel, not 
ss reactionary feudal regimes. In Asia we 
ust, by deed as well as by word, espouse 
kh democratic cause. In Asia we must think 
on in terms of people and their dreams 
Teedom than in terms of guns afid dollars. 
bine Sr ag are made, not by lavish grants 
tives y kindly attitudes and common objec- 
rites Once we understand Asia and appre- 
we that she wants equality above all else, 
ont: can build enduring alliances that will 
last the Communist regimes. Once we 

f our weight behind the new democratie 
Orces in Asia as they emerge, rather than 
au d the dictators, we will make our west- 
ful deas of freedom and liberty more power- 

any Communist creed. 


Birthday of Albert Gallatin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


In OF MICHIGAN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
the ous consent to have printed in 
appendix of the Recor» a statement 
Morating the 196th anniversary 

Of the birth of Albert Gallatin. 
mene ‘being no objection, the state- 
t was ordered to be printed in the 

Br. „as follows: 

ATEMENT COMMEMORATING THE 196TH 


SErEpay ON JANUARY 29 or ALBERT GALLA- 


ang nok those who came from other lands 
ay erkam ‘contributions to the 
ngth of our country, the 
rag of Albert Gallatin, a Swiss, stands 
the Wen great American who helped shape 
fit whiners of our country, it is to our bene- 
a} mee on his birthday, January 29, we 
fought reaffirm the principles for which he 
8 muc tong from which this country gained 
As our Second Secretary of the Tre 
asury, 
tone formulated and practiced the concept of 
my in government, he was a symbol of 
= cial wisdom and integrity. As a lead- 
Po Senator and Congressman, and contem- 
zon and coworker of Jefferson and Madi- 
burned zeal for liberty and democracy 
England go brightly. As our Ambassador to 
who and France he was an internațional- 
fought for low tariffs and friendly 
the worns relations with other lands. In 
in A of Jefferson, he was a man “of pure 
i ty, and as zealously devoted to the 
aoe and interests of our country as its 
Gana €ctionate native citizen." 
the hee te ted to his adopted land at 
tuisheg of 19 from Geneva, where he distin- 
Contrib himself as a scholar, Among his 
petal shawn to our democracy was his aid 
Siva ting the constitution of Pennsylvania 
a se igor to the newly arrived 
: . championing of the 
mens right to be informed about govern- 
ton Operations, in opposition to the Hamil- 
d theory of secrecy, is a basic tenet of our 


But it today. 

tional re is in the wider field of interna- 

lations, of foreign trade, that I wish 
Reames about Albert Gallatin. As a rep- 
served ve of the United States, Gallatin 
Treaty a the commission that negotiated the 
chug, of Ghent with England, which con- 
know oe War of 1812. In 1818, his expert 
Valuabie’’ of trade and finance proved in- 

to our Minister to England, Richard 
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Rush, in concluding a commercial conven- 
tion. In his deep conviction that our coun- 
try must establish mutual and friendly trade 
relations with foreign countries, Gallatin 
made many profound contributions to our 
young republic. 

Gallatin established the basic doctrine 
that sound commercial relations, not com- 
mercial war, was the key to America’s pros- 
perity, and indeed to the whole world. Since 
Gallatin’s time this basic concept has been 
enlarged upon and adapted by the policies 
of Cordell Hull, and others, and since has 
become a strong touchstone in our foreign 
policy relations with other nations. 

Today, however, these farsighted and 
proven policies are under fierce attack by 
narrow protectionist forces. While constant- 
ly paying lipservice to the principle of re- 
ciprocal trade they seek to undermine its 
practical application many times with the 
acquiescence of the administration. 

In the light of Gallatin’s precepts, we would 
do well to return to commercial and mutual- 
ly profitable relations with our friends over- 
seas. That would be the best way that 
America can profit from the profound con- 
tributions made by one of our great Found- 
ing Fathers. 


Membership Campaign of Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
on January 21 commenting on the up- 
coming membership drive of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce: 

The annual membership campaign of the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce, 
to be launched on February 18 under the 
chairmanship of Samuel Wolfe, Jr., is both 
a challenge and an opportunity for the com- 
munity. 

The time for businessmen, professional 
men and others, interested in the progress 
of the region, to give the matter thought is 
now, so prompt action will be forthcoming 
when the rounds are made by chamber of 
commerce representatives. 

The day is not too far distant in the past 
when a chamber of commerce (Wilkes-Barre's 
included) was regarded as an organization of 
big business. This attitude still may prevail 
in certain sections of the country, but not 
locally. The Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber 
of Commerce is a civic body with all ele- 
ments, including labor, represented and con- 
sidered in its program and deliberations. 

We have made progress in this direction 
perhaps more rapidly than other cities be- 
cause of economic necessity. That is one 
of the few extra dividends from our long bout 
with hard times as a distressed area. Capital 
and labor have learned to live together and 
to work together here for the simple reason 
both had a common interest—survival. 

The Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce should have a bigger role than 
ever in the immediate future. It should be 
recognized for what it is—a community clear- 
inghouse with no special axes to grind other 
than the general advancement of the region. 

Frankly, the chamber of commerce has not 
received all the credit that is its due in years 
gone by. The public should bear in mind 
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that the many groups, like the Committee of 
One Hundred, to cite a familiar example, 
really are auxiliaries of the chamber, al- 
though they have a measure of autonomy for 
practical purposes. é 

The chamber will be only as strong as the 
community decrees. It needs manpower, 
money, and, above all, moral support to func- 
tion efficiently and effectively. That is why 
opportunity knocks for community boosters 
in the membership campaign now being 
mapped out. 


Tribute to Senator Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Few Closer to Constituents 
Than Senator Corton, of New Hamp- 
shire,” written by Tom W. Gerber and 
published in the Boston Sunday Herald 
of January 27, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEW CLOSER TO CONSTITUENTS THAN SENATOR 
COTTON, OF New HAMPSHIRE 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

WASHINGTON, January 26—More than 30 
years ago a New Hampshire youth sat back 
of the United States Senate Chamber and 
day-dreamed of being a United States 
Senator. 

And that's what he is today. 

But this is not the success story of a man 
who slashed through all obstacles to attain 
a single ambition. 

Rather it is the Horatio Alger account of 
New Hampshire's junior Senator Norris 
Cortron, who in his own words was “cata- 
pulted into politics” because he was broke. 

From humble as the son of a 
Warren, N. H., farmer and grain dealer, Sen- 
ator CoTTron rose to become a link in the 
chain of powerful present-day New Hamp- 
shire politicians like United States Senator 
STYLES BRIDGES and Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams. 

But Senator Corron is remarkably dif- 
ferent from both Senator Brmces, perhaps 
the Nation's most adroit and polished politi- 
cal maneuverer, and ex-Governor Adams, the 
tough and determined “assistant President.” 

Senator Corton calls himself a “run-of- 
the-mill Senator.” 

This is inaccurate. But it does reflect his 
perpetual process of self-examination, his 
never-ending battle against pompousness. 

For Senator Corron fidgets when he feels 
he's getting out of touch with the people he 
represents, and it’s widely known he's one 
of the most easily-approached Senators in 
Congress. 

WIDELY LIKED 

For his gregarious nature is exceeded only 
by his modesty. . 

In years, Senator Corton still is in his first 
term, He was elected in 1954 to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Senator 
Charles W. Tobey. He was re-elected to a 
full 6-year term last November. 

But because he still is in his first term, he 
could not be termed one of the most power- 
ful Members of the Senate. Traditions of 
the Senate are strict on this score. 
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Nevertheless, Corron certainly is one of 
the most widely-liked Members of the Senate. 

He already is renowned for his vast fund of 
Lincolnesque stories. 

And though as a first-termer he seldom 
makes speeches from the Senate floor, he has 
gained wide respect as one of the most bom- 
bustic and spellbinding political cam- 
paigners in the Senate. 

Those who have seen him in full-steam 
operation report he can make the eyes of an 
audience pop and their mouths agape in 
wonder at his oratory. 

WORKED WAY THROUGH 


Yet he came into politics under freak cir- 
cumstances. 

He finished Wesleyan University when he 
was 21 and returned to his tiny home com- 
munity of Warren, N. H. He wanted to go 
to law school but didn’t have enough money. 
He had worked his way through college. 

Just at that time, local politics in Warren 
were in a turmoil. 

Republicans were looking for what Senator 
Corron described as an “innocuous candi- 
date" to run for the State house of repre- 
sentatives. 

And because he had a college education, 
they prevalled on young Corren to become 
the candidate. He accepted and was elected. 

“I knew a lot more than I do now," he 
recollected in characteristic modesty. 

He served one term, then became editor of 
a magazine titled “Granite Monthly.” 

And it was while he held this job that he 
met a man who then was executive secretary 
of the New Hampshire branch of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. This man 
joined the Granite Monthly staff as an asso- 
ciate editor, on a part-time basis. 

CLOSE FRIENDS 

The man; Stries Brivegs, later to become 
Governor of New Hampshire and United 
States Senator. They have been close friends 
ever since. 

Corron moved from this editorial post to 
the Republican State committee as secre- 
tary. And it was here he met the late Sen- 
ator George H. Moses. 

“He asked me what I wanted to do and I 
told him I wanted to go to law school, but 
couldn't afford it,” Senator Corrom said. 

Senator Moses suggested Cotron come to 
Washington, D. C., as a member of his staff 
and attend law school nights. 

It also was in Washington he met Miss 
Ruth Isaacs of Union City, Tenn., a secretary 
to Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, Democrat, 
of Tennessee. They were married in 1927, 

“I made a New Hampshire Republican out 
of a Tennessee Democrat,” Senator Corron 
cracked. Then he paused. “At least, I think 
I did. I don't know what she does when she 
gets into the voting booth.” 

Senator and Mrs. Corrom returned to New 
Hampshire the same year they were married 
and he opened his own law practice. 

Then in rapid succession he became clerk 
to the New Hampshire State Senate, prose- 
cuting attorney for Grafton County, and 
judge of the municipal court at Lebanon, 
N. H. 

Senator Corron returned to the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives in 1943 
and was majority leader when Sherman 
Adams was House Speaker. 

And when Adams went to Congress in 
1945, Cotron became House Speaker. He 
followed in Adams’ footsteps again in 1946 
when Adams retired from Congress and Cor- 
TON was elected to replace him. 

He served four terms before he was elected 
to take Senator Tobey’s place. 

Senator Corron’s formula for serving his 
Granite State constituents is believed 
unique. 

Twice a month he labors mightily to write 
a newsletter to New Hampshire folks. 

Most Senators kiss off this task to a sub- 
ordinate, if they produce one at all. 
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But Senator Corron struggles to reduce 
the complex problems with which he has 
been personally involved to the most simple 
and understandable terms. 

It is heavily sprinkled with his hearty 
humor. And yet it deals directly—even 
bluntly—with the tangled or interwoven is- 
sues tackled by the Senate. 

Another ingredient of his service formula 
is a 6-or-7 week tour of the State during 
the congressional off season of nonelection 
years. 

He arranges office hours months ahead of 
time at county courthouses, selectmen's 
offices or post offices in nearly every com- 
munity in the State. It's widely advertised 
Senator CotTon’s going to be in town on a 
certain date. 

Senator Cotron said his ambitions end 
at the Senate. 

“I'm not a Daniel Webster and I'll never 
astound the world,” he said. “But I hope 
the people keep me here.” 

It's doubtful Daniel Webster was as close 
to his people as Norris COTTON. 


Review of the Book, the Citadel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there has been published a major 
contribution to American _ political 
thought written by one of the most per- 
ceptive journalistic observers of our 
times. 

It is the book, Citadel, written by Wil- 
liam S. White, of the New York Times— 
a man who can claim personal friendship 
with practically every Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I regard this book as 
one which sheds light and reveals facts 
that have been too long obscured to the 
American people. Bill White is more 
than a perceptive observer—he is also a 
skilled writer, a sensitive observer and 
commentator of the contemporary polit- 
ical scene, who marshals his arguments 
with gentle humor and with words that 
carry conviction. 

The Saturday Review for February 2, 
1957, carries an excellent and well bal- 
anced review of the book by Sidney Hy- 
man. Iask unanimous consent that this 
review be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSIDE THE SENATE 
(By Sidney Hyman, in Saturday Review, 
February 2, 1957) 

William S. White, of the New York Times, 
has long served his readers with a daily 
epiphany making plain what is hidden be- 
hind changing Senate surfaces. Now, in a 
book called Citadel his aim is to state and 
judge the timeless forces active in the Sen- 
ate—an “institution that lives in an unend- 
ing yesterday where the past is never gone, 
the present never quite decisive, and the 
future rarely visible." 

In the concepts it puts forward Citadel is 
the most revealing single book ever written 
about the Senate. In its esthetic aspects 
also the form and movement of Mr, White's 
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story is everywhere luminous; it glows with 
a special ight whenever he touches—with 
affectionate irony—the figure of the south- 
erner in the Senate. 

But to place a full value on the book one 
should add that Mr. White’s command of his 
material is not confined to the image of the 
Senate he‘reconstructs. The Senate rather 
is his metaphor for an inspired essay about 
American constitutional morality—the con- 
dition of its strength, how it is affected by 
time itself, the nature of its paradoxes, its 
built-in risks, and the dangers now facing it. 
Indeed, to miss this moral-constitutional 
concern is to miss the cogent reason why Mr. 
White calls the Senate a citadel and why he 
expects it to be worthy of the title. 

In Mr. White’s outlook the institutional 
form of the Senate both explains and com- 
ments on the actors who embody it in any 
hour. There is, for example, the formal fact 
of Senate equality of State representation 
regardless of size and the Senate seniority 
system regardless of merit. There is the right 
of unlimited debate regardless of subject 
matter, and the right of a committee chair- 
man regardless of his virtue. There is the 
fierce trust in precedent because it is a prece- 
dent, the love of small things because of 
their smallness, and the Senate’s general 
readiness to respect the absolute minority of 
one man—provided the one man has 
character. 

These details of Senate form produce 4 
general Senate type, which subdivides in 
many ways, but most importantly, into Sen- 
ate types that do or don't belong to the inner 
club, formed of men who give the Senate its 
real direction. Still, for all Senate Members 
the very form of the Senate opens the road 
to gross abuses of personal power, to disorder, 
to arrogance toward the House and the Ex- 
ecutive. This Mr. White states and docu- 
ments, sometimes with restrained contempt 
and sometimes by a comic representation 
that purifies the truly serious and somehow 
draws the reader closer to its solemnity. 

But he does not stop with an indictment. 
Mr. White goes on to observe, with powerful 
documentary support, that the same Senate 
forms which invite abuse can also be enlisted 
in the service of the highest of moral-con- 
stitutional causes. What is it? It is to up- 
hold Calhoun’s doctrine of concurrent ma- 
jority (cleansed of its original identity with 
the defense of slavery). For it is this doc- 
trine which represents true constitution- 
alism, based not on the unchecked rule of 
numbers but on a concurrence of majority 
and minority interests, 

In Mr, White's interpretation of that doc- 
trine—and it is one with which this reviewer 
is in full accord—it is the Senate's duty to 
see to it that policies and laws that are quite 
literally intolerable (and not merely repug- 
nant) shall not be pressed on any minority 
by any majority, however great. It is the 
Senate's duty to uphold the rights even of 
the absolute minority of one man—to keep 
all pressure points on minorities within con- 
stitutional bounds—and to search constantly 
for ways in which a workable modus vivendi 
between majority and minority interests can 
be achieved. When it does this moral-con- 
stitutional work, it becomes the citadel of 
the American idea of fair play. 

There are many individual heroes in Mr. 
White's demonstration of constitutional mor- 
ality working at its best. But the figure whó 
draws his special attention is Senator RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL, of Georgia—"incomparably the 
truest current Senate type, and in compar- 
ably the most influential man on the inner 
life of the Senate.’ Known to northern 
liberals as the field marshal of the southerner 
Senators, and suspected by some on that 
account, Senator RUSSELL nevertheless has & 
clear and everlasting title to the gratitude 
of the Nation. For it was he who quietly yet 
heroically summoned the Senate to the de- 
fense of the Constitution in the inflamed 
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Hour following General MacArthur's removal 
rom his Far Eastern command. It was Sen- 
meed RUSSELL, above all other men, who 
roke the back of public hysteria and re- 
Prine the authority of the constitutional 
ea that the civil order is supreme over the 
Military order. 

The very great danger to our constitutional 
Morality, as Mr. White sees it, is the danger 
= Senate puts itself in when it abuses the 

ght of immunity from slander and libel 
action, and when it abuses the 12th amend- 
ment in the conduct of its investigations. 
This last abuse, he reminds us, is one of 
Which liberals and conservatives are equally 
Eullty; the first, for example, in the course of 

© Keravver crime investigations: the sec- 
oe in the case of the McCarruy and Mc- 
aay investigations into communism. 
leas investigations violated the rights of 

dividuals. Whether good or bad individ- 
uals were abused is besidé the point, The 
pane is that the liberals were silent when 
H nator Keravver ignored the constitutional 
ni of criminals; the conservatives were 
> ent when Senators McCarrHy and Mc- 

ARRAN ignored the rights of individuals sus- 
th, of communism. And, worst of all, 
fa ere was “the shame of the Senate itself, as 
t Sega of the great constitutional tradi- 

» In condoning what it (knew) was not 
oe Stick to your knitting, Mr. White 
con to the Senate, and the Republic will be 
: eli served in ways no other arm of the Gov- 
Waent except the Senate can serve it. 

ander from your knitting, and the great, 
of asy sea of conformity, of soulless bigness, 
ti anti-indiyidualism—indeed of antipoli- 
cs—wili be upon us. ‘ 
wane next best thing to having a man like 
illiam S. White in the Senate, is to haye 
Writing about it, 


The National Guard Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


$ Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
eee that such bickering, jealousy, 
ist undermining tactics continually ex- 
forsee the branches of our military 
to €s. The present controversy be- 
een meai Parrain is not a new 
' y regrettable that 
these incidents continue to arise. 


ee this connection I wish to make pub- 
iy legram I received from the Adju- 
whie General of the State of Louisiana 
of th I think very aptly suits the case 
e National Guard: 
ngressman Gro, S, LONG, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 
acou Louisiana National Guard resents the 
Defe on and insults by the Secretary of 

nse toward the National Guard. The 
lant} na National Guard has served gal- 
‘thine y Aag honor and dignity in every war 
its jh Korean conflict, It is proud of 
achieved rical background and traditions 
rean a the period. During the 
Guard t conflict the Louisiana National 
the 1204 oo ahed the 773d Tank Battalion, 
craft Co Bomb Squadron and the 135th Air- 
10,000 ntrol and Warning Squadron. The 
that ceuardamen of this State recommend 
Mr. Ghataes a demand the resignation of 
lense 8 E. Wilson, the Secretary of De- 


Maj. Gen. RAYMOND F. HUFFT, 
Adjutant General of Louisiana. 


The 
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The Necessity for Britain and United 
States Standing Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the text of a letter 
by Mr. Lawrence Hunt which was sent to 
the editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and appeared in the December 2, 
1956, issue of the Tribune. 

This is a well written and thought- 
provoking letter and, while it is con- 
troversial in some respects, it is worthy 
of the consideration of every thoughtful 
American. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE ALLIANCE—NECESSITY FoR BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES STANDING TOGETHER 
New Yorx, November 27, 1956. 
To tHe New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Now that the Russian menace in the Middle 
East and elsewhere is even clearer, perhaps 
we Americans can think honestly about our 
chief concern—the defense of our western 
civilization against the monstrous imperial- 
ism of Communist Russia wherever and 
under whatever guise it may attack or try 
to weaken us and our stanchest ally and 

ner, Great Britain. 

When Britain moved back into the Suez 
Canal zone a few weeks ago, she did exactly 
what we would have done, under the same 
circumstances, except that we would have 
moved sooner and more rapidly. 

Suppose, to be fair, and we Americans 
want to be fair, suppose that America was 
in the same supreme danger. And suppose 
our lifeline, which had long been under our 
control and under international supervision, 
was seized by a Middle Eastern despot, 
armed and supported by Russia. And sup- 
pose Britain somehow (not really imaginable 
under those circumstances) had persuaded 
us not to use force but to resort to an 
economic boycott in which they would, of 
course, help. And then they didn’t. 

And suppose Britain kept on reneging and 
even delayed us in bringing the matter to 
the United Nations. Suppose we knew that 
any further appeal to Britain and a plea to 
the U. N. were completely hopeless. And 
then suppose Britain actually resumed eco- 
nomic aid to Colonel Nasser, the Russian- 
armed despot, whose hands were close to our 
throats. 

And suppose we had then moved our own 
troops into the area to prevent a small con- 
flict becoming a big war and to restore the 
canal to international control, with the hope 
of weakening Russia's little despot and of 
keeping Russia away. And then, to cap 
everything, suppose Britain had moved, with 
bitter pique, two resolutions of censure in 
the U. N. against us. Just what do you 
suppose we would have done? 

It is to laugh. 

No. It is to weep. It is to weep for our 
folly and our moral failure. It is to weep 
for our shocking display of stupidity and 
self-righteousness. It is for the Russians 
to laugh, 

Let's be honest with ourselves. No govern- 
ment in Britain or the United States would 
fail to use force, with or without the ap- 
proval of the impotent U. N., to protect its 
most vital interests. We did it in Korea 
and Guatemala. Any government which 
failed to act as Britain acted would not be 
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worth its salt; It would betray its own peo- 
ple. We Americans will not unreservedly 
submit the defense of our country’s vital 
security to the U. N. We might, a hundred 
years from now. Not today. 

Perhaps the present U. N, police force will 
maintain peace in Egypt and keep the Suez 
Canal under international control. Perhaps. 
We must hope so. 

But there is still the appalling danger that 
the little gangsters in Cairo and the big 
gangsters in the Kremlin will win their way. 
The Suez Canal might be turned over to the 
control of Egypt. We shall be under the 
pressure and subject to the wiles of Russia 
and her supporters among the Arab-Asian 
nations. And there are badly frightened or 
conscienceless people who still think world 
peace can be bought by betrayal. We must 
not fail again. Let us pray that our leaders 
are on guard against such a Middle-Eastern 
Munich. 

The hope that there will be no inyolve- 
ment by us in the Middle East cannot long 
prevail. There will be plenty of involvement 
for us and Britain in the long years ahead, 
plenty of hard work, plenty of mistakes and 
headaches, plenty of curses even from those 
we help. 

But if Britain and America stand together, 
come what may, the future will be ours and 
there will be plenty of blessings for our- 
selves, for our children, and for all the sons 
and daughters of God. 

LAWRENCE HUNT, 


A Rising Wave of Protest Against 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


: OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the January 24, 1957, edition of the 
New Haven Evening Register, entitled 
“A Rising Wave of Protest Against 
Spending.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RISING WAVE OF PROTEST AGAINST SPENDING 

In the wake of the President's week-old 
budget message, Washington finds itself 
turbulent with protests and outcries from 
both parties against the ceaseless increase 
in Federal spending. 

The nonpartisan opposition is as vociferous 
and as emphatic as any that has ever faced 
an overall Federal budget. 

The latest voice to be heard is that of 
Senator STYLES Brinces, chairman of the Re- 
publican Policy Committee in the Senate and 
senior Republican on the Appropriations 
Committee. He has introduced a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring the President 
to propose a balanced budget each year. 

In his call for a precise and always-certain 
balance between Federal income and Federal 
outgo, Senator Brinces revealed that he has 
received a great volume of public complaint 
on the subject of our shrunken dollar values 
and the extravagance of Washington 
spenders. 

“The mere existence of a vast and increased 
national debt,” he said, “is bound to cause 
almost uncontrollable inflationary pres- 
sures.” 

The stand of Senator Brmors augments 
the mutual, nonpartisan demands for econ- 
omy which have come from Treasury Secre< 
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tary Humphrey, from Senator Harry F, 
Byrp, from Representative CLARENCE CANNON, 
who is chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, and from a number of other out- 
standing Republican and Democratic leaders 
in Washington. n 

And the whole rising wave of protest 
against the President's $71.8 billion budget 
pian is a symptom of the urgent need of the 
American people for a Federal economy effort 
which will be measured not so much by mild 
appropration-paring in Washington as by a 
genuine lifting of the confiscatory tax bur- 
dens which endanger the national prosperity. 

There is something indefensible about the 
administration’s shoulder-shrugging accept- 
ance of a rising spiral of costs in almost 
every field of government—in direct contra- 
diction of the economy pledges upon which 
two presidential campaigns have been waged. 

But there is something even less accept- 
able in the complacent notion that the 
American taxpayer—who bears the heaviest 
recorded tax load in world history—does not 
need, and should not ask for, early attention 
to the personally harmful burdens he must 
bear. 


In the name of a thousand unjustified 
cash commitments to foreign governments 
and of a thousand more costly concessions to 
national pressure groups and special-interest 
lobbyists, we are destroying individual hold- 
ings, liquidating many a family business, 
and cramping even the biggest and healthiest 
of our business and industrial enterprises in 
the expansion plans which must be main- 
tained if we are to keep full employment and 
full prosperity. 

The sharp reaction to the Eisenhower 
budget was obviously not anticipated by an 
administration which has begun to accept 
automatically, and almost unconcernedly, 
all the giveaway fallacies and the extrava- 
gant political gimmicks of the past 20 years. 

But the voices that are being heard—from 
all sides—are a reminder that there is still 
a major American concern for more efficiency 
and more economy in our Government and 
for a responsible lowering of destructively 
high taxes. < 

Firm action in Congress, and firm resist- 
ance by the public to this record-high budget 
plan, can still slash the program by several 
billion dollars—and, what is more important, 
can still put us back on the track toward 
long-term reductions in a Federal spending 
sviral that will surely destroy us if it is not 
stopped. 


Proposed Visit of Marshal Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a resolution and petition signed 
by nearly 100 members of the Knights 
of Columbus, Nashville (Tenn.) Council, 
No. 544, expressing their disapproval of 
any invitation being extended to Tito 
of Yugoslavia to visit the United States. 
I heartily agree with these members of 
the Knights of Columbus and express 
the hope that our President will not 
invite this dictator to visit us. 

The petition, forwarded by Grand 
Knight A. W. MacDougall, of the Knights 
of Columbus, is as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

We, the undersigned members of Nash- 

ville Council, No. 544, Knights of Columbus, 
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Nashville, Tenn., hereby respectfully petition 
the Congress as follows, to wit: 
I 
That the Congress express itself in dis- 
approval of any invitation to the present 
dictator of the State of Yugoslavia, so-called, 
Tito, to visit this country, 
Ir 
That the Congress make known its disap- 
proval to the President of the United States 
by the adoption of an appropriate resolution. 


The Unavoidable International Shelter 
Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
thoughtful essay entitled “The Unavoid- 
able International Shelter Race” by 
James W. Deer, of Portland, Oreg. Mr. 
Deer is a former officer in the United 
States Navy and an expert physicist who 
has been active in civil-defense programs 
in the State of Oregon. Drawing upon 
his experience in this field, as well as in 
military service, Mr. Deer has presented 
a powerful argument for a national 
shelter program to protect our people 
from the perils of atomic war. I think 
his views and information should be 
made available to the Members of the 
Senate. Thus, I am asking that his 
essay be included in full in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNAVOIDABLE INTERNATIONAL SHELTER 
RACE 


(By James W. Deer) 


In the November 1956 issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientist there was a review 
of the Holifield committee hearings. It was 
an excellent review, and prompted me to 
write my Congresswoman |EDITH GREEN] and 
request a copy of the hearings. She com- 
plied, and I received 7 volumes, containing 
3,145 pages. I have studied this report, and 
I would like to give you my impressions. 

Anyone who read the Bulletin regularly 
should be familiar with at least the outlines 
of the tragic inadequacy of the United States 
civil defense p . Here in these reports 
one finds it spelled out in agonizing detail. 
I would like to say that it agrees with my 
experience as Radiological Defense Coordi- 
nator for the Multnomah County Civil De- 
fense Agency, Portland, Oreg. 

But the meat of the record, for me, was 
in part 6, page 2423, and page 2584. It ap- 
pears that the United States Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory, San Francisco, 
Calif., has carried out, for the Naval use, 
studies of the type that should have been 
carried out by FCDA. It appears that such 
a study could not have been carried out un- 
der FCDA, because FCDA is weakly conceived 
and wretchedly executed. The NRDL study 
is reproduced in the record of the hearings, 
and it is entitled “Radiological Defense 
Measures or a Countermeasure System.” It 
is dated February 1956. It was written by an 
operations analysist, W. E. Thorpe. 
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From this one can deduce the inevitable 
future trends of civil defense. It is certainly 
to be hoped that the need for such a develop- 
ment can be drastically changed by a suf- 
ficiently powerful United Nations, but until 
that time comes we have no alternative but 
to face the situation as,it is. 

I will give you the picture that gradually 
emerged in my mind, as I read this analysis. 
The picture that gradually took shape as the 
inevitable result of considering all the vari- 
ous factors, is a United States composed of 
some 100 or so “city-states”. Only in this 
case they are to be called a metropolitan 
target area authority. Such a governmental 
setup will be necessary to cope with the juris- 
dictional problems of county, municipal, and 
State lines. The city-states themselves will 
for the most part be underground, Things 
must be so arranged that at any given mo- 
ment a substantial part of the population of 
each city-state will be underground. This 
is so that a surprise attack with zero warn- 
ing time cannot knock the Nation out of the 
fighting. Each city-state must be self-suf- 
ficient, and not dependent on a central con- 
trol. This means it must have its own nu- 
clear power generators. It must be capable 
of sustaining itself in a state of indefinite 
siege, in a world where normal agricultural 
pursuits can no longer be carried on because 
of radioactive contamination. This means 
an initial large store of food is required, to 
be supplemented by hydroponic tank farm- 
ing. Complete air filtering systems are re- 
quired, to filter out poison gas and germs, 
because gas and germ warfare is to be ex- 
pected. This picture is a liberal (but logical) 
extrapolation for a period of say 25 years, 
of the implications of the material contained 
in the NRDL report. All the rest of the ma- 
terial in the seven volumes of the hearings 
merely confirm the necessity of the systems 
analysis approach of the NRDL report. 

So much for the hearings, the actions in- 
dicated as being necessary, and their logical 
extrapolation. I -would like now to discuss 
some of the implications and probable re- 
sults to be expected in the near future. The 
points I want to discuss are (a) if a sound 
shelter policy is adopted, will it touch off 
an international shelter race? (b) How like- 
ly is it that an inadequate and therefore use- 
less shelter program will be enacted? and 
(c) How probable is it that no shelter pro- 
gram at all will be enacted? It will be 
noted that the problem becomes progres- 
sively more complex as I proceed from items 
(a) through (c). 

First of all, let us review. From about 
1945 to about 1950 we had the fission bomb 
race. From about 1950 to 1955 we had the 
international fusion bomb race. And to- 
day we are well into the international race 
for the intercontinental ballistics missile. 
Does it not seem likely then, that this is to 
be succeeded by an international race for 
shelter? It must be remembered that the 
building of shelters requires no new physical 
knowledge or techniques comparable to that 
required for the fusion bomb or guided mis- 
sile. It is largely an application of existing 
construction techniques. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that once a nation achieves what it 
considers a workable shelter system then 
the “atomic stalemate” if indeed there ever 
was one, will be broken. So that a shelter 
race must have many characteristics in com- 
mon with an arms race. The more shelter 
one side builds, the more alarmed the other 
side becomes, and considers this a warlike 
move, and so increases its own shelter pro- 
gram, and so on. 

Let us now look at the record, and see if 
we can find the beginnings of a shelter race. 
In part 4, page 1173, of the hearings we find 
FCDA Administrator Val Peterson saying, 
“If we assume that the Russians will have 
the advantage of surprise in the attack upon 
the United States, and assuming that they 
have in their stockpiles the weapons they 
need and the means of delivery of these 
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Weapons, and these assumptions would seem 
to be sound, then by the fact that they name 
the time when the attack occurs, there is 
no reason why they should not have their 
Cities evacuated, their people in places of 
Safety, and when retaliation takes place, 
there is no reason why we should be able 
to destroy millions of Russians in the same 
way they will probably destroy millions of 
Americans in view of our present degree of 
Preparation. In addition to that, such in- 
formation as we have out of Russia would 
indicate that they are doing a much better 
job than we are in dispersing industry and 
going underground. If they put up a rea- 
sonable percentage of their people to go 
underground at the edges of their cities and 
there is some indication that this is going 
on, as is the case in Europe generally, then 
it would appear that they have laid the 
foundation to minimize the effects of our 
retaliation in considerable degree.. I think 
there is a real threat to the safety of America 
in that direction.” 

The implication is obvious. As could have 
been predicted, a move toward shelter by one 
side is viewed with alarm by the other side. 
Yet neither side dare fail to shelter itself, 
lest it become an invitation to aggression. 
I ask you in all fairness, does it make any 
Sense, from the Russian point of view, for 
them not to build shelters? 

The solution is up to us. For the solution 
We shall be held strictly accountable. But 
while the solution, we will not be 
able to fail to play our part in the arms 
Tace—shelter race that has already begun. 
In view of the above considerations, I con- 
Sider it imperative that the foundations of 
a national shelter plan be paid in the year 
1957. The plan should be presented to the 
Congress by the President, and it should be 
Passed by Congress. In my judgment we 
need to spend as much on civil defense and 
shelter each year as we spend that year on 
fusion bombs and guided missiles. It should 

compatible with the eventual picture that 
I have outlined earlier. It should lay a firm 
Eroundwork. And of course it should pro- 
Vide immediate protection. 

However, I do not believe the public is 
Prepared for such a program, and the reason 
they are not prepared for the program is 
not because of the cost. You could request 
$5 billion for a deadly new Z-bomb, or an 
additional guided missile, and there would 

no protest. The reason the public is not 
Prepared for a shelter program is that the 
Proper effort has not been put into preparing 
Public opinion, The shelter question is an 
ex ly complex problem, and it has 
many troublesome psychological barriers, as 
have indicated above. So that it is quite 
impossible for public opinion to arrive at 
Stage unaided. And there is only one 
Person who can and who should, take the 
initiative in leading public opinion in such 
4 direction that people will support, even 
emand, a national shelter program. That 
person is the President of the United States. 
the President puts to work his prestige, 
and the information disseminating machine 


Of the Federal Government, we will haye a 
national 


about it, 


Pi the present occupant of the White House, 
Ut it is because the way our Government 
Set up. Leadership must come from the 
utive, 
E do not believe public opinion can be 
isfactorily prepared in this respect by 
Members of Congress. Maybe, but I don't 
the 50. I think it would tend to confuse 
den: Public. I believe that either the Presi- 
‘a t takes the leadership in this problem, or 
are sunk, 
an what are the chances that an effec- 
Jan program will be started in 1957? As of 
thine = 1, 1957, I have not heard of any- 
& being pushed. I would guess that 


What will happen is that Val Peterson of _ 
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FCDA will request Congress to authorize a 
modest shelter program. But it is likely to 
be puny and ineffective. The scientists dur- 
ing 1956 worked around the clock, hammer 
and tongs, on intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. Val Peterson’s crew spent the same 
year engaged in survival studies, based on 
evacuation, and evacuation will be rendered 
obsolete by the ICBM. In addition, of 
course, it is the Russian missile we are 
worried about, not our own, and the Rus- 
sians are reported to be ahead of us on the 
ICBM. Based on the past experience, it is 
certainly questionable whether Congress will 
pass any shelter program at all. 

The cold, brutal, incredible truth of the 
matter is that it is probable that we will 
get no shelter program at all in 1957 unless 
a whole lot more fuss is made about it than 
has been made to date. 

It is my firm conviction that if we spend 
as much or more on the military next year 
as we did this year, and do not at the same 
time start a thorough-going national shel- 
ter program, then I believe that we shall 
have experienced a gross defect in national 
leadership. The longer we wait to begin a 
shelter program, the more confusion will be 
created when the rush begins. 


The Question of Adopting Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune 
entitled “The Question of Adopting Chil- 
dren.” The article, written by Mr. Art 
Buchwald, supports the bill introduced 
by the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives] and myself, seeking to facili- 
tate the adopton of orphans by Ameri- 
cans overseas in the diplomatic service 
or stationed there in the armed services. 
It bears out our view that this is a highly 
important and humanitarian undertak- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE QUESTION OF ADOPTING CHILDREN 

(By Art Buchwald) 

The question of Americans adopting Euro- 
pean children is constantly cropping up in 
our mail. Many Americans who have been 
unable to adopt children in the United 
States feel their chances of getting a child 
in Europe are easier. In some cases they 
are, but unfortunately our present immigra- 
tion laws make it as difficult for a child 
to get into the United States as it is for an 
adult. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which 
died on December 31, 1956, because Congress 
failed to pass a new act last year, provided 
that 4,000 orphans for adoption could be 
admitted ifto the country without quotas 
from countries where quotas were oyersub- 
scribed, such as Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Japan, and Korea. Four thousand lucky 
children were admitted, but there were a lot 
more who didn’t make it. A new act was 
introduced, with provision for 8,000 chil- 
dren under 10 years old to be admitted, but 
it was never passed. 
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As the situation stands now, children up 
for adoption from oversubscribed countries 
cannot possibly get into the United States 
unless they are individually admitted by 
private act of Congress, a lengthy and ex- 
pensive process for adopting parents. 

Tronically enough, the countries where it 
is easiest for adoption are the ones ‚with 
quotas filled for years. Spain, Italy, Greece 
and Germany still have many children for 
adoption, but getting them into the United 
States is another thing. 

France, England and the Scandinavian 
countries, where United States quotas are 
comparatively open, have a shortage of 
adoptable children. 

Many Americans are under the impression 
that if they adopt foreign children legally, 
the children automatically become American 
citizens. On the contrary, these children are 
considered immigrants by the United States 
and receive no better treatment than adult 
immigrants. (If the child isn’t old enough 
to write, then the adoptive parents must 
swear he isn't a subversive character.) 

The easiest and safest way to adopt foreign 
children is to apply to the local adoption 
agency in your hometown. They will make 
an investigation and pass it on to the Inter- 
national Social Service, an organization spe- 
cifically set up to handle foreign adoptions, 
Since the ISS does not have the funds and 
personnel, it cannot investigate prospective 
parents. individually, but must accept the 
recommendation of the local agency. 

The children up for adoption have all been 
investigated by the ISS, and a check is made 
on the health of the child and his family 
background. All legal safeguards are seen 
to, and the parents of the child, once he is 
given up for adoption, do not know who has 
adopted him or where he is. Cases where 
the parents have tried to get back their 
child after he has been adopted by someone 
else are almost always private adoptions 
which were not done through a recognized 
agency. 

Several of our friends who were traveling 
through Europe stopped into orphanages 
along the way and a few were successful in 
getting children that way. It’s a question 
of luck and the attitude of the director of 
the orphan home. 

Yet, as we said previously, even if you can 
find a child, under the present ridiculous 
immigration laws the difficulties of getting a 
visa for him or her is a heartbreaking task. 
Republican Congressman KENNETH KEATING, 
of New York, has proposed a special bill for 
foreign adopted children, but for the last 
4 years he has not been able to get it out 
of committee. 

Because adopted children have no lobby- 
ists in Washington, we suggest that anyone 
who has an adopted child, or wants one, 
write to his Congressman and Senator and 
urge them to change the immigration laws 
in regard to admitting them into the United 
States. Many homeless children and child- 
less parents are being penalized because of 
the lack of legislation. It’s a crying shame. 


Opposition to Tito’s Visit Made by Pitts- 
ton (Pa.) K. of C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 
Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution passed 
unanimously by the Knights of Colum- 
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bus, Council 372, Pittston, Pa., protesting 
the issuance of any invitation to Marshal 
Tito to visit the United States: 

Whereas it appears that the executive de- 
partment of the United States is considering 
issuing an invitation to Josip Broz, President 
of Yugoslavia, to visit the United States as 
its guest; and 

Whereas this man, the infamous Marshal 
Tito, long-time Communist, is the antithe- 
sis of everything our country stands for 
and strives for, and it is the overwhelming 
opinion of our citizens that the interests and 
welfare of the United States will be retarded, 
rather than advanced, if the proposed invi- 
tation is extended, regardless of its accept- 
ance: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Council No. 372, Knights of 
Columbus, Pittston, Pa., assembled in regu- 
lar meeting this 7th day of January 1957, 
That we formally protest the proposed invi- 
tation to Marshal Tito, and request that it 
not be issued, or that it be recalled if it has 
been issued; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Senator Ep- 
Warp MARTIN, Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Rep- 
resentative DANTEL J. FLoop, and to the Su- 
preme Knight of the Knights of Columbus. 

Adopted this 7th day of January 1957. 

Attest: 

WILLiaM W. KRIDLO, 
Grand Knight. 

HENRY J. FREDERICK, 
Recording Secretary. 


‘Atomic Energy’s Peacetime Application 
Promises a Revolution in Food Preser- 


vation and Handling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article was written by me for 
the September 1956 issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Restaurant Bulletin, the official 
publication of the Pennsylvania Restau- 
rant Association, and was in response to 
an invitation by the editor that I give 
my observations of the “atomic” lunch 
served last year by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General to some of us 
who are members of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The article follows: 

Atomic ENERGY’s PEACETIME APPLICATION 
PROMISES A REVOLUTION IN FOOD PRESERVA- 
TION AND HANDLING 
(By James E. Van ZaNot, U. 8. House of 

Representatives) 

(Eprror's Nore: We asked Congressman 
Van Zanpr to write this article for the Bul- 
letin after hearing he has earned somewhat 
of a reputation as an “atomic gourmet,” based 
on his sampling of foods treated with atomic 
rays. 

gat the closing days of the 84th Con- 

- gress, I joined some of my colleagues of the 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy for 

lunch in a House of Representatives dining 

room in the Capitol. 

Upon entering the Speaker’s dining room 
we were met with the sight of a table taste- 
fully set with crisp white linen, sparkling 
glassware, shining silver, floral centerpiece, 

and appetizingly prepared food. 
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SPECIAL LUNCH 

This was no ordinary lunch, however, 
which the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral had prepared for us. Every item of food 
on the table, except the butter and cream, 
had been treated by radiation, one of the 
numerous byproducts of our atomic-energy 


program. 

Come with me into the Speaker's dining 
room and be my guest at this luncheon and 
sample the wide selection of foods. Here is 
our menu: 


Fresh shrimp cocktail 
Roast pork Roast beef Roast chicken 
Green beans Baked Idaho potatoes 
Bread and rolls 

Lemonade Fresh strawberries 

You will note that all of the foods retain 
their natural color and texture and if they 
deviate from their natural taste, it is so 
slight that only the most experienced gour- 
met can detect it. All of these foods have 
been processed and stored at about room 
temperature for periods ranging from 10 
days up to several months. 

All of these appetizing foods have been 
subjected to either a sterilizing or pasteuriz- 
ing dose of radiation, packaged in moisture 
and airtight plastic film or conventional 
metal containers. 

RADIATION PROCESSING 

The radiation, either gamma rays or par- 
ticles called electrons, used to process this 
food are obtained from used nuclear reactor 
fuel elements or from a machine called an 
atomic particle accelerator. 

Now that much successful research work 
has been done, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense are 
combining their efforts to design and con- 
struct a special nuclear reactor and asso- 
ciated facilities which will permit trradia- 
tion of up to 30 tons of food per month. 

CONSUMPTION EXPERIMENTS 


The Army Surgeon General has conducted 
extensive experiments on volunteer Army 
personnel which to date prove there are no 
deleterious dietary, medical, or psychological 
effects as a result of prolonged consumption 
of irradiated food. s 

Some fresh vegetables, such as lettuce, 
celery and tomatoes, develop an undesirable 
texture after being sterilized by irradiation. 
Further research may solve this problenr. 

Fresh milk, butter, and cream do not lend 
themselves to irradiation since they develop 
a serious, off-taste and odor. Progress is be- 
ing made in solving this problem. 

THREE TREATMENT CATEGORIES 


It is obvious that preserving food by ir- 
radiation holds a good promise of revolu- 
tionizing the food processing, distribution, 
and handling industry. It will probably te 
accomplished by three categories of treat- 
ment: (1) heavy and complete irradiation; 
(2) medium irradiation; (3) light or pasteur- 
ization treatment. 

The first two categories are pretty well 
dictated by the foods themselves. Some 
foods inherently will stand higher dosages 
of radiation without changes in texture or 
taste. Food so processed will remain edible 
for long periods of time. Potatoes, for ex- 
ample, will remain at room temperature 
storage virtually free of sprouting and with- 
ering for 6 to 9 months or longer. 

Other foods such as processed meats, 
firmer vegetables, bread, and rolls can toler- 
ate the higher dosages and will store for 
protracted periods. 

The second category includes fresh meat, 
poultry, seafood, and somewhat softer vege- 
tables. These uncooked foods store well at 
room temperatures for periods of several 
weeks up to several months. 


BACTERIA DESTROYED 
The third category of foods are those which 
undergo adverse effects in taste and texture 
from heavy irradiation. A light dosage of _ 
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radiation will destroy surface bacteria and 
with a small amount of refrigeration will 
have greatly extended shelf life. 

Lemons can be stored for longer periods 
without being attacked by blue mold. Like- 
wise, fresh strawberries will store for many 
days longer while remaining plump and re- 
taining their color. 

It should be emphasized that in every case, 
foods preserved by irradiation need to be 
packaged in an airtight container of some 
kind to prevent recontamination from air- 
borne bacteria and molds. 

It appears that processing costs for irra- 
diated foods will be competitive with exist- 
ing techniques once full-scale facilities be- 
come available. This is particularly true if 
the cost of refrigeration is eliminated in part 
or altogether. 


FLAVOR CHANGES STUDIED 


I might add that our Pennsylvania State 
University has done considerable research 
work on solving the problems of odor and 
flavor changes in foods processed with radia- 
tion. This institution’s work in this and 
other energy problems has been invaluable. 

Irradiation of food is but one of the mul- 
titude of peacetime applications of atomic 
energy which will benefit mankind in innu- 
merable ways and will save millions of dollars 
each year. 


The Federal Budget—lt’s Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I am inserting an edito- 
rial from the Portsmouth Times, of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. This editorial points 
up some of the implications and dangers 
of the huge Federal budget recently sub- 
mitted to Congress: 


It’s Your MONEY 


The trickiest thing about the Federal 
budget is its gargantuan size. But hard as 
it is to grasp the idea of $71.8 billion, it's 
still your money. 

You must earn it, and you will get the 
benefit of spending it. That is the next 
trickiest thing about the budget—the fact 
it now represents a process of keeping wealth 
in motion by Government decree. 

Most of its spending is not absolutely nec- 
essary. The necessary part is limited to 
fundamentals like paying for Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and the White House, plus 
national defense. That is what the budget 
used to be when it amounted to only a few 
dollars a year per person. 

Today, the spending is relatively desirable, 
however—and that takes off the lid. Taking 
off the lid by adding what is relatively desir- 
able to what is absolutely necessary is the 
great secret of the welfare state. 

The United States now is a welfare state. 
It has added the welfare of a large part of 
the world to its own welfare, and that helped 
to take off the lid, too. 

The idea of a government that spends 
money to keep it in motion—a welfare 
state—is to accelerate the motion. It spends 
more and more to stay where it is—or was. 

The more it spends, the more it collects, 
because taxes are levied on the motion of 
money. The more it collects, the more it can 
spend. 
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Unlike an individual, it does not aim to 
Pay off its indebtedness but only to maintain 
ea croi} by paying the service charge on its 

ebt. 

It does not want to reduce either its spend- 
ing rate of its taxing rate. Its sole aim is 
to keep them in approximate balance, with 
a little on the plus side if possible. 

These are the realities of Federal budget- 
ing, They are not the realities that used to 
Exist, which makes them hard to understand 
and hard to agree with. But they exist now, 
and they dictate budget policy, regardless of 
Party politics. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt ran for election in 
1932 on a platform of budget-cutting; he 
charged that Herbert Hoover had turned into 
a financial wild man with a budget of nearly 
$2 billion. That was a long time ago. The 
budget is 36 times that much today, and no 
One is arguing about it any more. Not a 
Word was said on either side in the 1956 presi- 
dential campaign about cutting the budget, 
but milions of words were said about wonder- 
Tul things the Federal Government was pre- 
Pared to. do with your money in the near and 
distant future. 

The wonderful things add up to $71.8 bil- 
lion, with further additions still to be made 
by Congress. 


New Eberhard Faber Plant at Wilkes- 
Barre Gets Underway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story, which 
SPpeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader on January 21 relating that the 

t paychecks were distributed to em- 
Ployees at the new Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co., at Crestwood, just outside of 
Wilkes-Barre: 


First Pencris Arr PRODUCED at New PLANT— 
PAYCHECKS DISTRIBUTED TO 100 LOCAL 
HARD FABER EMPLOYEEES 


qustrial Park, Mountaintop, brought to 
thakes-Barre the signal honor of becoming 
© pencil capital of the world as Eberhard 
h Pencil Co. distributed the first pay- 
i ecks to 100 employees as company officials 
°oked on. First operations were witnessed 
D Louis M. Brown, president; Mrs. Eberhard 
7 Faber, vice president; Eric Q. Bohlen, vice 
resident in charge of manufacturing, and 
meg L. Willis, treasurer. February 1 has 
on n Set as the date when full operations are 
plant otto begin at the modern $3 million 
i pAn brought here by Greater Wilkes-Barre 
ustrial Firm, William O. Sword, president. 
pab present skeleton staff of 10) employees 
aie, been at work setting up machinery, 
ty 700 pieces of which have been brought 
re from the 108-year-old company’s 
ken klyn plant which occupies 21 sprawling 
dings. Units of machinery brought to 
Seen Ain top by 200 trailer trucks since De- 
36.0007 13 range from a 50-pound press to a 
been -pound drum dryer. These units have 
loans arriving at a rate from 4 to 8 trück- 
plant daily. Operations at the Brooklyn 
eae to Mr. Brown, will cease 

to Pening of the new plant, which will be 
Tesu y dedicated in the late spring, is the 
Fe t of 5 years of planning. It was in 
bruary 1952, that officials of the pencil 
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company decided to move. A search of 
nearly 2 years resulted in the selection of the 
Crestwood site from more than a dozen in- 
dustrial sites investigated throughout the 
country. 

The new multi-million-dollar factory, built 
by Sordoni Construction Co., Eyerman, Ho- 
ban & Sincavage, architects, is located on a 
25-acre tract about 100 yards from the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton Highway. Six acres 
are presently occupied by factory and offices, 
thus allowing ample room for expansion. 

First to be hired in the Wilkes-Barre area 
were those with essential skills—machinists, 
chemists, tabulating-machine operators, ad- 
vertising aids, and so forth. About 30 such 
people were engaged this past fall and thus 
far during the winter and brought to Brook- 
lyn for periods of from several weeks to sey- 
eral months for special training. All are 
back here now, carrying on their jobs. 
Scores of other area residents have since been 
employed. 

“We are immensely pleased with the cali- 
bre of the personnel we have taken on lo- 
cally and look forward to an excellent 
working force,” declared Glen Rhys, indus- 
trial relations director. 

Company executives and key personnel, as 
a result of their personal planning, have al- 
ready moved into the area with their fami- 
lies—some as early as last fall, Their chil- 
dren attend. local schools and their families 
have become members of their respective 
communities. 

Mr. Brown and his family are established 


at Dallas; the families of Mrs. Faber, Mr. 


Bohlen, and Fred W. Strickler, advertising 
and merchandising manager, at Bear Creek; 
C. Duncan Taylor, secretary, at White Haven, 
and Mr. Willis at Nuangola. In the next few 
months, John D. Horne, vice president in 
charge of sales, and sales manager, C. Paul 
Mailloux, will bring their families here. 

Company officers and key personnel who 
have moved from New York have bought or 
rented homes in various communities in and 
around Wilkes-Barre. 


Ike Hails New Hampshire Town for Going 
Ahead on School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper story from the Keene 
Evening Sentinel, of Keene, N. H., Jan- 
uary 28, by Joseph D. Kamin, entitled 
“Ike Hails New Hampshire Town for 
Going Ahead on School.” The article 
describes how one of our New England 
towns, through self-reliance, solved the 
school-construction problem. 

The article follows: 


Ixe Harts NEw HAMPSHIRE TOWN FOR GOING 
AHEAD ON SCHOOL 


(By Joseph D. Kamin) 


CANTERBURY —This Yankee village of 500 
farmers who refused to sit around and wait 
for Federal aid has built itself a modern 
schoolhouse which drew warm words of praise 
today from President Eisenhower. 

Even as the President prepared to ask Con- 
gress for more than a billion dollars to help 
the States bulld schools, he took time out 
to call the Nation’s attention to the splendid 
story of the Canterbury Elementary School. 
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In the President's words, it's a story of 
“citizens rising to meet the challenge on a 
local level * * * in the best American tradi- 
tion of self-reliance.” 

It’s also a story which. illustrates what 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams called 
the Yankee way of never giving up. 

The story began more than a year ago 
when townfolk, after much debate, decided 
they ought to do something about the com- 
munity’s five one-room school buildings 
with their outhouses and wood stoves. 

NOT ENOUGH MONEY 


The school board was authorized to borrow 
up to $59,000—the town’s legal debt limit— 
for a new six-room school. But the lowest 
bid from contractors was $85,000. 

“Naturally, we were disappointed,” said 
the school board chairman, George M. Grace, 
“but we didn’t give up. We decided then 
and there not-to sit around and dream of 
Federal aid. Our Nation wasn’t built on 
dreams but on action, so we acted.” 

The first move was a decision ‘to have the 
school board act as general contractor for 
the project to save money. Then the whole 
community put its shoulder to the wheel. 

Volunteers appeared to clear the brush, 
excavate, do wiring and electrical work, in- 
stall insulation and ventilation ducts, and 
lay floor tiling. 

In all, more than 100 men and women put 
in some 3,000 hours of voluntary labor, 
enough to bring the total cost down to 
$69,000. 

Although the community was able to bor- 
row only $59,000, a charitable trust fund 
donated $7,500 and proud residents con- 
tributed the rest. 

As a result, the town’s 130 schoolchildren 
had a new school when classes began last 
fall. It’s a modern one and one-half story 
split level affair on a hillside with concrete 
blocks and brick facing. 

The building isn't finished yet. Volun- 
teers are still spending weekends painting 
and putting on finishing touches, 

WROTE ADAMS 

Alexander Standish, a dairy farmer and 
former investment broker, decided the White 
House might be interested so he wrote 
Adams, former New Hampshire Governor. 

Adams wrote back that “next to the peace 
of the world, the education of America’s 
schoolchildren probably ranks highest on 
the presidential list. It is therefore en- 
couraging for him to learn of the way you 
people in Canterbury are meeting the needs 
of school construction with hard work and. 
ingenuity. 

“This is the Yankee way and it is certainly 
an example to the Nation.” 

And now comes praise from the President 
himself. 

“It is encouraging to learh of this demon- 
stration of community spirit,” Eisenhower 
wrote Standish. “Please give my congratu- 
lations to the citizens of Canterbury. 

“Their hard work and scarifice will result 
in more than a fine new school. Their ex- 
ample will stimulate a keener sense of re- 
sponsibility among the young generation, 
and their accomplishments will become 
known in communities throughout the 
Nation.” 


The Land of Evil Myths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 
Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
_ orp, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the New York Times 
on January 20 commenting on the com- 
munique which Red China and the 
Kremlin put out after a meeting between 
leaders of these two countries: 

Tse LAND OF EVIL MYTHS 

Except for the probable fact that Premier 
Chou En-lai and party met with Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin and party in Moscow in 
the course of a Cook’s tour of Communist 
Europe, there was no important statement in 
Friday’s resulting communique that was 
wholly true. 

It is not true that “the peoples of Egypt and 
Hungary have achieved victory in their he- 
roic and resolute struggle.” It is not true 
that the Hungarian people “put down a 
counterrevolutionary rebellion.” On the 
contrary they themselves were put down. 
It is not true that the Eisenhower doctrine 
contemplates aggression and interference in 
the affairs of the countries of the Middle 
East. On the contrary the President made it 
plain that we would not take military steps 
in that area except at the request of endan- 
gered governments. It is not true that the 
North Atlantic Pact is or could be made 
aggressive. It is not true that the Soviet 
Union has ever shown the least respect for 
the territorial integrity, independence, and 
sovereignty of other governments. Furtively 
or openly the Soviet Government and the 
Chinese Communist Government are and 
have been shameless aggressors. 

The reality behind the lies in this com- 
munique is that the Soviet Union has en- 
listed at least the verbal support of Commu- 
nist China in its endeavor to colonize, ex- 
ploit, and enslave the peoples of the Middle 
East. To this end Moscow and Peiping join 
in opposition to the international control of 
the Suez Canal. In other words, they are in 
favor of allowing Nasser or any other adven- 
turer who seizes the Government of Egypt 
to use the canal as blackmail against the 
trade of the world. More directly, they are 
likewise in favor of letting Moscow call the 
turn, as Nasser or his possible successor could 
not do without Russian help—and cannot 
under the Eisenhower doctrine do with Rus- 
sian help. 

There is nothing new even in the lies that 
are told. The Moscow communique, if such 
a word can be used to describe a document 
which communicates nothing, concedes in its 
form of statements that the Governments of 
the Soviet Union and Red China have already 
_ Siven support, presumably in the form of 

arms, to the more dictatorial and corrupt of 
the Middle Eastern governments. 

We do not believe that this flow of false- 
hood, this deluge of malice, will affect the 
Middle Eastern policy of the United States 
except in one regard: It will expedite the 
passage through Congress of the legislation 
requested in support of what Moscow labels 
“the so-called Eisenhower doctrine.” 


American Merchant Marine: A 
Norwegian View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, and, indeed, the en- 
tire Congress, have heard various criti- 
cisms of our national policy to develop 
and maintain an adequate American- 
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flag merchant marine in the interests of 
our commerce and national security. 
The opponents of our maritime policy 
have used a wide range of arguments, 
including one, that our friends among 
the maritime nations of the world should 
carry all of our commerce in order to 
help close the dollar gap; another, that 
our very flexible cargo preference law 
impedes the export of agricultural sur- 
plus; and still another, that the cost to 
the Government of keeping our flag on 
the seas is excessive. 

In view of these continued attacks by 
special interests, it was most interesting, 
and I might add gratifying, to read an 
editorial on “The Future of America’s 
Merchant Navy”, published in issue No. 
22 of a leading Scandinavian shipping 
journal, Norwegian Shipping News, of 
November 25, 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue FUTURE or AMERICA'S MERCHANT Navy 

The Suez crisis and the general increase 
in political tension in the world have once 
more focused attention on the shipping in- 
dustry. The merchant navies of the martime 
powers are fully employed moving millions 
of tons of cargo across the oceans, but de- 
spite all their efforts the tonnage available 
is not enough to cope with the traffic wait- 
ing to be carried. Even before the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Near East, increasing 
freight rates indicated a severe shortage of 
shipping space. f 

The closure of the Suez Canal has created 
an acute shortage of both tanker and dry 
cargo tonnage. If the canal, as is widely 
feared,. remains closed for a considerable 
period of time, the shortage will have serious 
effects on Western Europe’s economy. 

In the capitals of Europe, it is now hoped 
that the United States will once more come 
to the aid of its Western allies—first of all 
with oll to relieve the present shortage. The 
fall in oil supplies has increased the need 
for coal, too, and the only place from which 
extra coal could come is the United States. 

Even if the Americans are willing to supply 
the extra oil and coal that is needed, there 
remains the question of transport. Already, 
the United States Maritime Administration 
has taken the last few tankers out of its re- 


serve fleet. Soon, dry cargo vessels may be - 


needed to handle the increased coal ship- 
ments. > 
This situation brings to mind the discus- 
sions which have been going on, ever since 
the war, about the future of America’s mer- 
chant fleet. It has been maintained, and 
with some truth, that American operators 
are unable to compete with the fleets of the 
European maritime powers, and some people 
have concluded that it is unfair to other 
nations to maintain a merchant fleet with 
the help of substantial building and oper- 
ating subsidies. But this line of reasoning 
ignores one important fact. History has 
shown that the Western World needs a very 
substantial reserve of tonnage to be activated 
in times of crisis, and only the United States 
can afford to build and maintain such a 
fleet. In order to keep a permanent reserve 
fleet, a nation must have a sizable active 
merchant navy as a nucleus, and trained and 
experienced seamen and shipping operators. 
Both the active and reserve vessels have to 
be kept in repair and, as time goes by, re- 
placed with modern and efficient units. In 
short, in order to maintain a reserve fleet 
large enough to meet all foreseeable demands, 
the United States must have an active mer- 
chant navy and a shipbuilding industry 
capable both of the existing fleet 
and building new and more efficient vessels. 
On these grounds, we welcome the sub- 
stantial new-bullding program now getting 
underway in American shipyards. It is not 
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big enough to provide for the replacement 
of the aging reserve fleet, but it will main- 
tain the active American merchant marine 
at its present strength and efficiency. A 
continuation and extension of the present 
replacement program would not only 
strengthen the United States merchant fleet, 
it would be beneficial to the whole Western 
World. 


Mayor Wagner’s Poor Judgment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Herald-News of Passaic, N. J., of 
January 29, 1957, entitled “Mayor Wag- 
ner’s Poor Judgment,” and a radio news 
analysis delivered by Eric Sevareid, CBS, 
on January 29, 1957: 

[From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of 
January 29, 1957] 
MAYOR WAGNER'S POOR JUDGMENT 

Mayor Wagner’s refusal to give the usual 
New York City welcome to King Ibn Saud 
was undoubtedly smart politics on his part. 
It is a perfect illustration, however, of how 
not to conduct the foreign affairs of a nation. 

Things were quite different a few years 
ago when another prominent New Yorker 
and Democrat, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, paid a friendly visit to King Saud’s 
father. President Roosevelt, although fully 
aware of the unusual aspects of life in Saudi 
Arabia, did his utmost to make a favorable 
impression. If Mayor Wagner is correct, we 
must assume that President Roosevelt did 
the wrong thing. 

President Roosevelt's purpose was to ad- 
vance the interests of the United States. 
This is also why President Eisenhower invited 
the present King Saud to visit this country- 
The welcome President Eisenhower will givé 
King Saud does not mean that the Presi- 
dent approves of slavery, which is still prac- 
ticed in Saudi Arabia, or of religious discrim- 
ination, or of polygamy. 

It only means that President Eisenhower 
believes that it is very important for this 
country to retain a friendly relationship with 
Saudi Arabia. There are precedents, going 
back to the beginnings of the Republic, for 
trying to stay on the right side of nations 
and rulers even though we might not approve 
of their ways of life. 

When the interests of our country clash 
with our personal feelings, it is good citizen- 
ship to put our country first. Mayor Wag- 
ner has not only refused to do this, but he 
has done worse by trying to make political 
capital out of giving offense to a foreign 
ruler whose good will is vital to our country- 
The only thing comparable to Mayor Wag- 
ner's action was the bad taste displayed bY 
the late Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, whe? 
he boasted he would punch King George on 
the nose. 


Erc Sevarem, CBS Rapiro News ANALYs!®, 
JANUARY 29, 1957 


Good evening. There is a school of though? 
in this Capital which has wondered for some 
time whether it is now only the dictatorial 
governments that are free to conduct effec- 
tive diplomatic negotiations; whether, 15 
fact, our own democratic freedoms now en- 
tail so much politics and publicity that 
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American diplomacy has lost Its freedom; its 
oe to act with dispatch and effective- 


The members of this school of thought 
Must be considerably strengthened in their 
feeling by the events in New York City. 

ere, Mayor Wagner has not been content 
to ignore the official visit to these shores of 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia, but has de- 
nounced him personally and told him that 
he is not welcome in the country’s first me- 
‘Topolis. The mayor objects to the King’s 
presence because Saud tolerates slavery in 
ls country, tolerates no Catholicism in what 
5 Oslems regard as the holy center of their 
yes and will not tolerate the presence there 
5 American Jews, because he does not wish 
© tolerate the existence of Israel. If the 
Mayor's attitude were the attitude of the 
le eral Government, we would break off re- 
oe ams with Saudi Arabia, whatever the fate 

the oil, whatever the fate of our air base 
re, whatever the advantage Nasser and 

w would derive. 
Saud has not been invited to this country 
use Washington likes his domestic sys- 
h ™ or approves his policy toward Israel; he 
the been invited in spite of that; because, In 
R hin view of this Government, a catastrophic 
Fie t in the world’s power balance is threat- 
whee in the Middle East, and Saudi Arabia— 
th ch means the King himself—is, if not 
© key to the whole problem, the key figure 
th whom to work in this first stage of try- 
pi to solve to problem. In this view he must 
one be detached from the Nasser-Mos- 
selt axis or dissuaded from committing him- 
any deeper to it; if that can be done, 
pede may be a chance to save Iraq, which is 
Syria  eious position, leaving Nasser only 

to work with. 

p Pai Wagner regards none of this as any 
States his responsibility. “I am not the 
Be ht Department,” he said. Nevertheless, 
te s actions, he has taken the responsi- 
tints, of playing a diplomatic role; a dra- 
t © and important role that will be adver- 
Tadio throughout the Arab world by Catro 
Pathog that may seriously affect the national 
sa ign policy, whether that policy be right 
Ment oe: If Mayor Wagner's attitude is 
Pai then his political hero, Franklin Roos- 
Sa t. was wrong when he invited King 

Ud's father orf board his warship in 1945. 
thane Arabia's domestic system was the same 
the « its attitude about other religions was 
op Same then. The old King was no less 
the sed to the establishment of Israel than 
thio King is opposed to its con- 
in Veener's gesture toward pro-Israeli voters 
What 4 York City is not the first example of 
talit domestic politics and concepts of mo- 
atte. can do to our goldfish bowl diplomacy; 
Pioa Truman and Dewey competed to 
10 vanes the greater immigration into Israel 
Tito ie ago. Nor will it be the last example. 
Course Yugoslavia is as important to the 
aa Bue onrushing events in Middle Europe 
Washi is to events in the Middle East; 
Karei ngton considers it useful to bring him 

* but various Catholic groups and their 
did to spokesmen judge Tito for what he 
country a church and its leaders in his 
Viait. 2’ and they violently oppose such a 
The fierce searchli 
ght of domestic publicit: 
ei Politics has far-reaching eftecke’ the ads 
Agree tion moves very slowly toward an 
Catan Bo on limiting H-bomb tests, be- 
cuits tevenson dramatized the issue; the 
of not nt is known to believe that our policy 
Appraise enizing Red China should be re- 
selves ed; but both parties committed them- 
allenn their political platforms, and he 
in ppi CS to Start the process; some men high 
out the Government believe we must sound 
Peace ing ussians on what may be the war or 
die Eur ue of a mutual evacuation of Mid- 
Ope; this, if accepted in principle, 
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would need to be done privately; they would 
hesitate to try, fearing publicity and politics 
would injure the efort and possibly their 
own careers. 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


The National Guard Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, it is 
distressing and regretful that the loyal, 
effective, and hard-fighting National 
Guard men would become the object of 
abusive charges by an official of Gov- 
ernment. Especially is it deplorable 
when such statement was made by the 
Secretary of Defense—a man who you 
would think would be extolling the vir- 
tues of all such units of defense, The 
Nation needs unanimity of action now in 
this time of nervous tension and unset- 
tled state of international unrest. For 
the outburst of Secretary Wilson to be 
made at all is distressing but when the 
country is involved in making far-reach- 
ing decisions on foreign policy makes the 
timing of such an utterance even more 
inappropriate. 

My people, both members of the Na- 
tional Guard and those who are not 
members of this great organization, de- 
plore and resent Secretary Wilson's as- 
sertion that the National Guard was used 
as a refuge from the draft. The Na- 
tional Guard needs no defense. Its in- 
delible record has been written through- 
out its history—it is outstanding it is 
superb. 

I am proud, indeed, of the men—pa- 
triotic men—who make up the personnel 
of one of the oldest military units in 
our Nation. The citizen-soldier stands 
ready in war and peace as a defender of 
our institutions. 

The late Robert P. Patterson, as Sec- 
retary of War during World War II, has 
stated the case of the National Guard in 
that war: 

In World War IT, the National Guard took 
to the field 18 infantry divisions, 9 of those 
divisions crossed the Atlantic to Europe and 
Africa, and 9 went to the far reaches of the 
Pacific. The soldiers of the guard fought in 
every action from Bataan to Okinawa, They 
made a brilliant record on every fighting 
front. They proved once more the value of 
the trained citizen-soldier. 


When the Korean war occurred in 
1950 we called on the National Guard to 
supply the urgently needed manpower 
and equipment. The first call came in 
June of that year and by early 1952 more 
than 150,000 Army and Air National 
Guardsmen had been ordered to active 
service. During one period of the war 
over 80 percent of the air guard was 
mobilized. 

Many guardsmen fought in Korea. 
Other divisions were rushed to Europe 
against the threat of Communist pene- 
tration in that area. Thousands of in- 
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dividual guard specialists were moved to 
critical military posts throughout the 
world. The record of the National Guard 
during the Korean conflict is one for all 
America to recall with pride and appre- 
ciation. 

The Army National Guard today con- 
sists of 21 infantry divisions, 6 armored 
divisions, and numerous nondivisional 
units, including 12 antiaircraft artillery 
brigades, 5 corps artillery, 13 regimental 
combat teams, 9 armored cavalry regi- 
ments, and many other types of units. 
There are more than 5,300 units with an 
organized strength of over 403,000 officers 
and men. 

The Air National Guard is organized 
into 27 combat wings with 87 combat 
Squadrons and supporting elements. In 
all there are over 650 units with a 
strength of 63,000 men and officers. 

At this very moment units of the Na- 
tional Guard of Kentucky are working 
valiantly to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of citizens and to preserve the peace, 
order, and public safety in that State 
threatened with floods. 

This is the enviable record of the Na- 
tional Guard. This is the history that 
refutes any disparaging statement to the 
American concept of the citizen-soldier, 
We hold to the wishes of those who 
founded this great democracy that the 
National Guard shall be a well-trained, 
excellently equipped militia under con- 
trol of the various States and with State- 
appointed officers. 


Growth of Wilkes College in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record on January 21 commenting on 
the rapid expansion of Wilkes College 
over the past 25 years: 

WILKES COLLEGE Grows 


A chief characteristic Wilkes College has 
been steady, rapid expansion during its first 
25 years. to the generosity of two 
of its friends, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Weiss, 
the college has acquired the W. F. Dobson 
home, South River and Northampton Streets. 
If as proposed this building bears the Weiss 
family name the college will not only be 
honoring Mr, and Mrs. Weiss as donors but 
as residents of Wyoming Valley who have 
on many occasions followed philanthropic 
impulses. In addition Mr. Weiss has been a 
consistently interested member of the Wilkes 
board of trustees. 

The board as a whole evinced its faith in 
the future of Wilkes by purchasing the Col. 
Dorrance Reynolds home adjoining the Dob- 
son property. Both are substantial and 
attractive structures. As additions to the 
campus they are strategically located with 
many of the other halls and dormitories of 
the college in close proximity. 
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By their donation making possible the 
purchase of the Dobson property, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weiss have added their names to an 
impressive list of friends of the college who 
have responded to its needs and have en- 
abled it to attain size and stature which are 
a lasting credit to an institution so young 
in years. 

Near the other end of the South River 
Street block which includes the Dobson home 
is the Jewish Community Center where on 
January 6 Weiss Auditorium was dedicated 
in tribute to Aaron Weiss and his brother, 
the late Morris Weiss. In keeping with the 
spirit of the Weiss family the auditorium, 
the main one in a beautiful new building, 
was dedicated not alone to activities of the 
Jewish community but to the general com- 
munity as well. 


When Realism Has To Take Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
President’s budget now before us, the 
following editorial from Business Week 
of January 26, 1957, is most significant: 

WHEN REALISM Has To TAKE OVER 


If a casual reader of the newspapers was 
somewhat bewildered by the comments of 
Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
on the new Federal budget, he is entitled to 
forgiveness. For Humphrey is, after all, the 
chief fiscal officer of the Government, and 
the budget is his budget. In criticizing the 
high level of Government expenditures so 
tartly, Humphrey is, in effect, engaged in war 
with himself. : 

But Humphrey's outspoken dissatisfaction 
does not mean that he suddenly finds him- 
self at odds with the administration in which 
he has exerted so much power for the last 4 
years. Rather, the dual personality that he 
exhibits mirrors a similar split in the col- 
lective personality of the administration it- 
self. 

The Eisenhower brand of Republicanism is 
basically conservative. It is dedicated to 
limiting the role of Government in eco- 
nomic activities and to restricting Govern- 
ment expenditures to essential activities 
only. It is convinced that taxes should be 
reduced in order to stimulate private enter- 


At the same time, the administration is 
realistic about acknowledging the obligations 
that the Federal Government has assumed 
both at home and abroad. It has not tried to 
duck the fact that such things as adequate 
defense, foreign aid, school building, and 
highway construction are matters of neces- 


As a result, the 1957-58 budget, though 
planned to show a surplus, will also show a 
rise in Government spending by nearly $3 
billion over the current budget. This plainly 
marks the end of that comforting period in 
which the administration was able to whit- 
tle down Government spending and dimin- 
ish the role of Government in the Nation’s 
economic life. 

The new budget is bound to be distasteful 
to any man of conservative principles. And 
it will be particularly so to a man with a 
business background. For a successful busi- 
nessman learns early in his career that a 
company that does not keep a tight rein on 
its costs cannot long remain solvent. And 
if he thinks of the Federal Government in 
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terms of the economics of the individual 
firm, he must feel that the same rules apply. 

As ae principled and successful business- 
man, Humphrey suffers from exactly this 
feeling, and he is not afraid to say so. He 
fears that Government spending once more 
is out of control, threatening the stability of 
the economy. This makes it impossible, in 
his view, to cut taxes. And, he warns, if 
taxes are not reduced, we eventually “will 
have a depression that will curl your hair.” 

With this statement, the Secretary of the 
Treasury sums up the dilemma of the busi- 
nessman who assumes political responsibil- 
ity. He also sums up the dilemma of the 
conservative, who often must consent under 
the pressure of necessity to things that he 
deplores in principle. 

If there is comfort for a man who finds 
himself in this unhappy spot, it is in the 
simple fact that we all have to deal with a 
world that is not shaped to our heart's de- 
sires. We all have to go against our prin- 
ciples when facts override the principles. 

Secretary Humphrey, however, has made 
his own position unnecessarily difficult by 
going on to declare that if depression should 
come he would resign rather than resort to 
deficit financing to combat it. If the occa- 
sion ever arises, he may think better of this. 
For in that case, the facts of the situation 
will contain their own imperatives—as Pres- 
ident Elsenhower made clear in his press 
conference this week. In truth, with the 
way the Government tax system is geared to 
levels of income, it will be impossible to 
avoid deficit financing. 

The Eisenhower administration has never 
let its basic conservatism blind it to prac- 
tical realities. It has set as its objectives 
both economic stability and growth. And it 
has shown a willingness to put flexibility 
above dogma when circumstances demand. 
In the future, as in the past, it seems likely 
that in any policy disputes Secretary Hum- 
phrey, the realistic public official, rather 
than Mr. Humphrey, the conservative indus- 
trialist, will come out the winner, 


The Arab Refugee Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
eyes of the world centered on the crisis 
in the Middle East, I am sure that the 
following article from the Congress 
Weekly of January 21, 1957, will be of in- 
terest to all: 


THE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM 


On December 8, 1949, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted a resolution 
calling “for constructive measures to be un- 
dertaken at an early date with a view to the 
termination of international assistance” for 
the Arab refugees, and a new body, the U. N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), was set 
up to carry out the constructive projects, 
Since that date hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been poured out in the hope that 
these expenditures “would lead to the eco- 
nomic independence of the refugees and 
their reintegration into the economic life of 
the Middle East.” 

This hope, however, fs no nearer realization 
today than it was 7 years ago. The answer 
for this is not hard to find if one studies 
closely the guarded language of the UNRWA 
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annual reports, the most recent of which 
covers the period from July 1955 through 
June 1956 and which was submitted to the 
current session of the U. N. Assembly. 

Throughout the reports runs one signifi- 
cant theme: the great mass of refugees have 
remained stubbornly opposed to the develop- 
ment of large-scale projects for self-support, 
which they link with the abandonment of 
hopes for repatriation. The governments 
which have provoked and fanned these il- 
lusory hopes, the UNRWA report does not 
explicity name,, but the following statement 
leaves little doubt as to their identity. “It 
must be emphasized, however,” the report 
states, “that in the long run only the open 
and active support of the host governments 
concerned | that is, Israei’s neighboring Arab 
states] can enable the agency to develop 
projects offering substantial opportunities 
for self-support to a large number of 
refugees.” 

How likely are the chances of UNRWA ob- 
taining such support, which would deprive 
the Arab states of their most potent weapon 
of international propaganda, can be gleaned 
from the grievances which the UNRWA re- 
port voices about the uncooperativeness of 
the host governments. One section of the 
report complains; 

“Although some officials and some journal- 
ists have raised their voices in support of 
UNRWA's work, very little has been done 
publicly by the Governments to explain the 
true nature of the Agency’s responsibilities 
and authority. Thus, the suspicions and ill- 
will which have been permitted to develop 
over the years to the detriment of all con- 
cerned, have not been allayed. In some 
areas, this situation has, at times, become 
quite serlous—as, for instance, when a 
cabinet minister in one host country stated 
that the Agency's policy was to exterminate 
the refugees through the deliberate refusal 
of proper medical attention. In this partic- 
ular case, it was several weeks before a denial 
was issued by the Minister, even after strong 
official protests had been made by the Agency. 
False statements not only sow dissension and 
fear among the uninformed mass of the 
refugees: they also make the day-to-day work 
of the Agency and of its saaff (which in- 
cludes over 9,000 Palestinians) more difficult 
still; and they might, in the last analysis, be 
construed as an encouragement to unrest,” 


Another portion of the report voices a 
threat: 


“It is aso important for the Agency, no 
matter what its responsibilities, to have the 
open and full cooperation of host Govern- 
ments. It shoulà be understood that, in 
the event that local conditions in any area 
unduly hamper the carrying out of those 
responsibilities, it may be necessary for the 
Agency to suspend or terminate its operations 
in such an area,” 

The din of Arab propaganda throughout 
the world, the constant stream of distortions 
and misstatements flowing from the Arab 
states about the refugee problem, have ob- 
scured the simple fact that the Arab states 
are deliberately opposed to any solution 
which would alleviate the plight of those 
refugees for whose welfare they profess pub- 
licly such sympathy and concern. It is evi- 
dent that the Arab refugee problem cannot 
be solved by continuing to pour funds into 
unproductive and expensive relief programs, 
nor by attempting to force the small, be- 
leaguered State of Israel to absorb 700,000 
Arab refugees whose hatred of Israel has 
been exacerbated by the unceasing indoc- 
trination to which they have been subjected 
by those pledged to destroy Israel. The 
answer, despite the fog of confusion delib- 
erately raised by Arab propaganda, remains 
the resettlement and absorption of the refu- 
gees within Arab states, with whom they 
have religious, social, and cultural ties, and 
who, along with the refugees, in the opinion 
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Of economic experts, would reap economic 
benefits from such a program. 

The possibility of a change of heart among 
the Arab States is, to be realistic, negligible. 
In 1952 Mr. Galloway, a former representa- 
tive of UNRWA in Jordan, declared: 

“It is perfectly clear that the Arab na- 
tions do not want to solve the Arab refugee 
Problem. They want to keep it as an open 
Sore, as an affront against the United Na- 
tions, and a weapon against Israel. Arab 
leaders don't give a damn whether the refu- 
Gees live or die.” 

The statement is no less accurate today 
than it was 5 years ago. 


Noteworthy Statement in Interparliamen- 
tary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a splendid address recently de- 
livered by our esteemed colleague, Con- 
Bressman KENNETH B. KEATING, of the 
United States Delegation to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that during 

Service as delegate, Congressman 
Keatinc made two addresses, which were 
8enerally hailed as being among the most 
important and most effective that were 
Made at the Bangkok meeting of this 
international conference. It is gratify- 
ing to note that one of our colleagues 
Made such marked contributions to the 
Proceedings of this conference. Con- 
8ressman KEATING ably set forth what I 
believe to be the proper American view- 
Point regarding the Secretary General’s 
astonishing remarks. 

We have had altogether to many inac- 
Curacies, misrepresentations, and obvious 
Propaganda in reports of international 

es that are supposed to be working 

oniously and impartially for com- 
Mon objectives of the civilized world. 
Obviously, the allusions by the Secretary 
General to the present Chinese Govern- 
Ment represented in the United Nations 
Constitutes a slur and a reflection upon 
t Government. As Congressman 

TING so well points out, these deroga- 
tory references may well be resented by 

e some forty nations that presently 
Conduct legally accredited diplomatic re- 

tions with that Government. 

The long continued imprisonment. of 
American citizens by the Chinese Reds, 
including ministers of the gospel and 
Military personnel, and the failure to 
Permit the repatriation of our fellow 
ci , not to speak of the excesses and 
Tepeated breaches of international law 
Perpetrated by the Chinese Communists, 
the aroused the deepest resentment of 

United States and other free nations. 

It was also most appropriate that Con- 
an Keattnc should repudiate that 
Portion of the Secretary General's re- 
Port containing patronizing and dis- 
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paraging references to the South Korean 

Government. 

The Members of this body know the 
history of Korea and are cognizant of 
the gallant struggles of the Korean peo- 
ple to protect their nation against the 
brutal, unwarranted aggression of the 
Chinese Reds. The history of Korea 
since World War It makes it very clear 
indeed that the Chinese Reds and their 
masters, the Soviet Union, have scorned 
and rejected every effort made by the 
United Nations to conduct free elections 
in that afflicted nation. An Iron Cur- 
tain has been drawn by the Communists 
preventing Korean unification. Every 
effort in the direction of that unification 
has been thwarted and blocked by the 
Chinese Communists and their Kremlin 
dictators. 

If we tolerate further this type of in- 
ternational ridicule and contempt on the 
part of the spokesmen of any nation 
without affirmative and positive remon- 
strance and protest, we should not be 
surprised if certain nations continue 
their slurs, insults, and derision. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B, 
KEATING, OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGA- 
TION, CRITICIZING CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 
OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. President and fellow delegates, I 
should like to address my remarks to the 
report of the Secretary General. I believe 
we are all impressed with the amazing scope 
of these annual reports which range over 
governmental developments throughout the 
entire world. We all realize how impossible 
it must be to comment upon developments 
in so many countries without some errors 
of fact, without raising some controversial 
issue, without provoking in one quarter or 
another some accusations of unfairness and 
injustice. Yet the Interparliamentay Union 
must, because of its very nature, maintain 
the highest standards of objectivity and 
fairness if Its prestige and influence are to 
be maintained and increased. 

I am, therefore, seriously concerned to 
find in certain sections of the Secretary 
General's report a very distinct bias. This 
bias is very apparent in the sections dealing 
with the Republic of China, the Republic 
of Vietnam and the Republic of Korea. The 
nature of this bias is similar throughout 
all these sections and I think it can best 
b> made evident by a brief review of that 
section dealing with the Republic of China, 
which, indeed, the report even refuses to 
call by its proper name and refers to it as 
“the government of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek In Taipei.” It later refers to “Chiang 
Kai-shek and his collaborators.” 

In fact, the entire section of the Secre- 
tary General’s report on China not only is 
inaccurate in a number of respects but it 
is cast in such a way as to derogate the 
position of the Government of the Republic 
of China and to enhance that of the Chinese 
Communist regime, 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the Government of the Republic of China 
is recognized by the United States and 39 
other nations as the sole and legal Chinese 
Government. It has represented China in 
the United Nations General Assembly and 
in the Security Council since the founding 
of the United Nations and continues to do 
so. Consequently, the description of the 
Chinese Government, as outlined in this 
report, is not in keeping with the facts and 
cannot but be offensive to those governments 

*recognizing the Republic of China. 

Turning to the question of the talks be- 

tween Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson and 
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Wang Ping-nan, perhaps the one major fact 
which was presented correctly is that the 
United States does not recognize the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. Insofar as other 
matters are concerned, it is a matter of 
record that on September 10, 1955, Wang 
Ping-nan pledged on behalf of the Chinese 
Communists that measures would be taken 
so that Americans in China could expedi- 
tiously exercise their right to return to the 
United States. Despite this pledge, given 
more than a year ago, 10 Americans are still 
held in Chinese Communist jails. In con- 
trast, the United States has freely permitted 
Chinese nationals to return to the China 
mainland and, despite Chinese Communist 
allegations of obstruction, the Indian Em- 
bassy has not brought to our attention even 
one case of a Chinese national having been 
hindered in or prevented from departure 
since the date of the agreed announcement, 
It is suggested that the Secretary General's 
report might be more accurate if these facts 
were included. 

With respect to the renunciation of force, 
it should be noted that the basic United 
States position is that we do not ask the 
Chinese Communists to renounce their ob- 
jectives but that we only ask that they re- 
nounce the use of force in trying to achieve 
them. The Chinese Communists have re- 
fused to agree to such a renunciation of 
force, and consequently we must conclude 
that they intend to use force whenever it 
suits their convenience. 

Also in connection with these talks at 
Geneva, it should be stated categorically that 
no United States official, neither Ambassa- 
dor Johnson nor anyone else, has declared 
that “useful work had been accomplished in 
opening the way to further talks at a higher 
level.” On the contrary, the United States 
has maintained the position that the Chinese 
Communists’ refusal to honor the pledge of 
September 10, 1955, on the repatriation of 
Americans now in Chinese Communist jails 
and Peiping’s unwillingness to renounce 
force do not encourage us to discuss other 
matters with them. 

In commenting on the international pol- 
icies of the Chinese Communists, it is curious 
that the Secretary General did not mention 
that they still maintain large numbers of 
troops in North Korea. This fact would have 
placed Chinese Communist international 
policies in a somewhat different and more 
enlightened perspective. 

With reference to the section on the goy- 
ernment of the Republic of China, comment 
has already been made with reference to the 
national and international position of that 
government. The implication that the Chi- 
nese Communists would be agreeable to 
peaceful coexistence with the Republic of 
China is not borne out by the facts, They 
have consistently taken the position that 
they will take over Taiwan, by force, if neces- 
sary. 

T should now like to turn for a moment to 
the section of the Secretary General's report 
dealing with the Republic of Korea. The 
report refers with an air of disparagement to 
the South Korean Government. I should 
like to point out that the United Nations 
General Assembly, in a tesolution adopted in 
December 1948, declared that the Government 
of the Republic of Korea is a lawfully estab- 
lished government, “based on elections which 
were a valid expression of the free will of 
the electorate * * * and that this is the 
only such government of Korea.” I feel that 
in the interests of accuracy the report should 
have referred to the Government of the 
ne of Korea in terminology used by 

e United Nations. 

In its very brief mention of a Chinese Com- 
munist proposal for another conference on 
Korean unification, the report implies that 
Chinese Communist efforts to achieve unifi- . 
cation have been rebuffed. I would remind 
you that the governments of the United Na- 
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tions Command have long sought effective 
means of reunifying Korea. Their efforts to 
this end haye continually been frustrated by 
Communist refusal to agree to two funda- 
mental and entirely reasonable principles: 
(1) recognition of the right of the United 
Nations to deal with Korea, and (2) national 
elections under United Nations supervision, 
Their position on this problem was set forth 
at Geneva in 1954, and was subsequently, in 
two sessions of the General Assembly, en- 
dorsed by an overwhelming majority of the 
United Nations. 

The British note to Communist China, 
which is the refusal of the Chinese Com- 
munists initiative referred to in the Secre- 
tary General's report, stated: “the govern- 
ments of the United Nations command be- 
lieve that no evidence has been shown of 
the good faith which alone could enable any 
new conference to serve a useful purpose.” 

The report refers to the “aggressive de- 
signs” of the Republic of Korea. Although 
the Korean Government has vigorously op- 

ed an armistice which leaves the country 
politically divided, it has, nevertheless, 
scrupulously observed the provisions of the 
armistice agreement which it refused to sign, 
while the Communists, who profess adher- 
ence to it, have repeatedly violated it. 

In free elections on May 15, 1956, which 
were observed by the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea, Dr. Syngman Rhee was re- 
elected President of the Republic, and Chang 
Myon, of the opposition party, was elected 
Vice President. The report's erroneous ref- 
erence to the election of Chang Myon 4 
days later gives the false impression that 
his election was, in some way, & subsequent 
reaction to the reelection of President Rhee. 

Speaking of elections, it is worth noting 
that the North Korean regime has held no 
national elections, free or otherwise, since 
1948—a situation in marked contrast to that 
in the Republic of Korea, where in the same 
period the Korean people have, in free, dem- 
ocratic elections, observed by the U. N. com- 
mission and reported to the U. N. General 
Assembly, twice elected their President and 
Vice President, and three times elected their 
representatives in the National Assembly. 
Under these circumstances, it seems inappro- 
priate for the report to criticize the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, and say noth- 
ing about the notorious practices of the 
North Korean regime. 

The Republic of Vietnam shares with the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of China 
the obviously unsympathetic attitude which 
this report seems to apply automatically to 
any anti-Communist government. Much is 
made of the “intransigence” of Ngo Dinh 
Diem, but nothing is said about the notorious 
persecuion of refugees in the north, the ter- 
rorizing of churches, and the slaughter of 
all opponents of the dictatorial regime of 
Ho Chi Minh at the hands of irresponsible 
peoples’ courts. Even the Ho Chi Minh re- 
gime itself publicly confesses to such atroci- 
ties. x 


On November 1, 1956, 8 communique from 
its Council of Ministers stated, and I quote: 
“Those who were wrongly arrested or pun- 
ished by the peoples’ courts will obtain their 
freedom. As for the cadres who were 
wrongly judged, their civil rights will be re- 
stcred to them, suitable missions will be as- 
signed to them, compensation for their lost 
properties will be made. Those who were 
unjustly persecuted will be cleared of charges 
and their families compensated and provided 
for.” 

I suppose the last sentence states that com- 
pensation will go to families because the 
victims were executed and can no longer 
benefit by this belated admission of large- 
scale error. President Ngo Dinh Diem has 
always made it clear that it would partici- 
pate in nationwide elections when condi- 
tions for genuine free elections could be 
assured in the north, It is difficult to see 
how any fair-minded person could conceive 
of free and fair elections taking place in 
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north Vietnam under the conditions thus 
far known to have existed there any more 
than one could hope for free elections in 
Hungary in the light of what all the world 
has seen occur there in these recent tragic 
days, Yet, the best that the Secretary Gen- 
eral's report can say for the Government of 
south Vietnam which has just promulgated 
an excellent constitution assuring freedom, 
parliamentary rule, and civil rights is that 
“it took shelter in the pretext that it had 
not signed the said agreements and did not 
find itself bound by them.” 

At page 78 in the French text and page 
283 in the English text begins a lengthy 
eulogy of Soviet diplomacy, Soviet party pol- 
icies and Marxian communism, the detailed 
activities of the Supreme Soviet, and the 
so-called people’s democracies that makes me 
think only of the aggressive verbalizing 
which characterizes the output of our Amer- 
ican advertising industry. Then when the 
report comes to the Western Community of 
Nations, we are given the impression that 
everything is crumbling and falling apart. 
I do not agree—and I am sure that many 
of the other delegates here cannot agree— 
with the opening line of this part of the 
report, namely, “For almost 10 years, the 
Western Powers have stood on the defensive.” 
(See p. 296 of the English text.) 

Finally, we come to a section (at p. 193 in 
the French text and p. 391 in the English 
text) entitled ‘In America.” And what does 
the report say about my country? Why it 
is noted that our foreign policy “extends to 
all parts of the world and that we have 
come to realize that isolationism is a thing 
of the past. Beyond that, the Secretary 
General notes that this is an election year 
and that Mr. Eisenhower and Mr, Nixon are 
candidates against Mr. Adial Stevenson and 
Mr. Estes Kefauver, I hope my fellow dele- 
gates will not be misled by this treatment, 
to believe that our participation in the af- 
fairs of the world has been either so limited 
or so insignificant or so unworthy of note. 

I regret that I have been so critical of a 
report into which obviously so much labor 
and learning have gone. However, nothing 
could be more important than that this 
organization be on guard lest it become a 
source of partisanship, injustice, and propa- 
ganda based upon the political prejudices of 
individuals or factions. Our task, like that 
of great poets and philosophers, is to see 
truth steadily and to see it whole. 


Cuts for the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial: 

CUTS FOR THE BUDGET 


The biggest peacetime budget anywhere, 
anytime, is now in the hands of Congress 
for what pruning and cutting may be pos- 
sible. 

It is $71.8 billions worth. While it is 
balanced in theory and while it envisions 
a surplus for application to the staggering 
national debt, there is no leeway for tax 
relief, either to individuals of corporations, 
with some minor exceptions, and there is 
grave doubt whether taxes can be reduced 
even in the budget for next year. 

This is in a time of booming prosperity. 

But will that prosperity go on or will we, 


if we continue the spending spiral—this _ 
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budget, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
is nearly $3 billion more than the present 
one—“have a depression that will curl your 
hair?” 

That quotation belongs to Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey, who is deeply con- 
cerned with the tendency to spend more 
and more, and who, while attempting to de- 
fend the budget, ill concealed that he differs 
with the Eisenhower administration's fiscal 
policies. 

The heart of Humphrey's viewpoint is 
the following: 

“We are just taking too much money out 
of this economy that we need to make the 
jobs that you have to have as time goes 
on.” 

Everyone is aware of the problems and 
the pressures of the administration, the 
need for top defensive strength in a far- 
from-peaceful world, the demands of the 
people themselves for more Federal help, 
the rising costs of goods and services, the 
spectacular growth of our population. 

Still, a budget that costs at the rate of 
$416 for every person in the United States 
is not the instrument of a healthy econ- 
omy. Too much of the people’s money is 
being taken away from them, for rehandl- 
ing and redistribution in Washington, and 
the “handling charges” of the bureaucracy 
are high. ` 

Government does not produce wealth. It 
produces nothing. The jobs it creates are 
not based on production. 

Naturally, this country, growing and ex- 
panding and assuming greater world re- 
sponsibilities, will never return to the low 
budgets on which it operated before World 
War I or World War II. 

But the determination to: spend no more 
than absolutely necessary, to save pennies 
and dollars even in the dissipation of bil- 
lions, has to be preserved. 

What must be spent must be spent. 

But Secretary Humphrey was not speak- 
ing of the necessities when he said, “there 
are a lot of places in this budget that can 
be cut.” 

It is the privilege and obligation of the 
Congress to find those places and make the 
cuts that will not injure defensive security 
or vital services to the people. 

There are prudent financial experts in 
both parties who are equal to the respon- 
sibility, 


The Other Side of Lobbying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I desire 
to include what I consider to be a very 
fine article entitled “The Other Side of 
Lobbying.” 

This article was written by Wilbur La- 
Roe, Jr., a member of the law firm of 
LaRoe, Winn & Moerman, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. LaRoe is also treasurer of the 
Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners, and the article 
appeared in the May 1956 edition of the 
ICC Practitioners Journal. 

It is as follows: 

Tue OTHER Sipe or LOBBYING 
(By Wilbur LaRoe, Jr.) 
The disturbance caused by certain came 


paign gifts made by oil interests to aid in the 
election of certain Senators is both encour- 


aging and discouraging. It is encouraging 
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because it points so clearly to the dangers 
involved in large campaign contributions. It 
discouraging to the extent that it tends to 
Cause people to doubt the honesty and integ- 
rity of their representatives in Washington. 
t me assure the reader that the average 
Congressman is a man of integrity and that 
he average lobbyist, far from being, a 
shadowy individual haunting legislative cor- 
Tidors with his billfold too readily at hand, 
Ran honest and competent fellow who 
renders a service that is more or less essential 
in a democracy such as ours. 
i In a democracy it is no reflection on a 
*gislator that he is a politician—he is almost 
Tequired to be such under our party system. 
> d the party system itself is necessary, for 
he people can best be sure of having their 
ms reflected in legislation if the candidates 
ty) Public office must rival each other to get 
Miscou Except in rare cases this rivalry is of 
a healthy type, with the candidates publicly 
testing the issues on public platforms, on 
*levision, or over the radio. If after all the 
Publicity that attends elections, men of poor 
Ruality are chosen for public office, it is a 
jeuection on the electorate. Generally speak- 
a the Congressmen sent to Washington are 
> ra of integrity and ability, men who have 
pe n to a position of leadership in the local 
. mmunity, who have been before the public 
Pe for a number of years, and who are sent 
= W m because they have won the 
Onfidence of the voters. 


II 


4 Large campaign contributions are a subtle 
nd vicious means of buying influence. If 
R am running for Congress and the leaders of 
k Powerful economic group, who to my 
duo Wwledge want the tax on corporations te- 
tien contribute $30,000 toward my elec- 
eine and let me know that. they have so 
take buted, and I win the election, it would 
Vote a great deal of courage on my part to 
tit &gainst reducing the tax on corpora- 
ns, thus offending my beneficiaries, even 

I doubt the wisdom of the reduction. 
‘ist fense of these subtle and dangerous do- 
fecte s on the ground that they are per- 
ag y legal, which is true, begs the main 
whee because the main question is 
git retin the law should not prohibit money 
ok s in which there lurks such obvious dan- 


mr 


Si has been my privilege to be closely as- 
h ated with legislative activities in Wash- 
aaron for over 30 years. Many of my clients 
tim, nterested in legislation from time to 
à € and it frequently becomes necessary for 
nd appear before legislative committees 
ža ber contact Senators and Representatives 
i; half of my clients. I do not draw an 
lobe distinction between this type of 
Pre ea on behalf of my clients and repre- 
ng them in court. 
ty 5, experience in lobbying has increased 
aver espect for the average Senator and the 
tepile Representative. I haye found the 
intaia on the whole to be honest and 
at th gent men who are desirous of getting 
Constit truth and who want to serve their 
exce uents as well as they can. With rare 
ng tee an! one gets a fair and adequate hear- 
the nn, fore a congressional committee, and 
they ee show by their questioning that 
their A seeking the truth and that they take 
Ir iber ee and responsibilities seriously. 
blas, as questioning at times shows political 
Tesuit — does, I assume that this is the 
able Of a party system which is the inevit- 
ô concomitant of democracy, 
- which is amazed by the volume of work 
ke the average legislator must perform. 
ors and Representatives are s0 eternally 
tent wit it is not easy to get an appoint- 
Btudieg th them, The number of bills to be 
extensive. frightening; committee work is 
sions dha and onerous; attendance at ses- 
tmin the Senate and House is time-con- 
& and too often dull; visits from people 
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back home are numerous and often trivial 
and exasperating; the volume of mail is al- 
most mountainous. The legislator has far 
more work than he can handle, and if he 
applies himself diligently, as most of them 
do, he finds himself tired out when evening 
comes. 
Iv 


As above suggested, the nature of our 
party system is such as to induce partisan 
slants, political prejudices, and extreme 
statements including colored and often un- 
justifiable accusations in debate, but behind 
all the fireworks one close to the scene senses 
a fundamental honesty which gives one re- 
spect both for our system and for those who 
operate it. The few exceptions prove the 
rule. This is not to be interpreted as a de- 
fense of statements which, for political pur- 
poses, depart from the truth. It is unfor- 
tunate that our democratic process naturally 
tends toward extremity in debate. 

Even most lobbyists are of a reputable type. 
Many of them are active church members, 
They represent such fine American organiza- 
tions as the Association of American Rail- 
roads, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, American 
Federation of Labor, American Automobile 
Association, American Medical Association, 
American Bar Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, American Cancer Society, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and many others. These high-class 
organizations all engage lobbyists and not 
one of them could afford, because of their 
public standing, to employ men who lack 
caliber or integrity. There are doubtless 
cheaper organizations who employ men of 
lower caliber, but they are comparatively 
rare and they take a long Chance if they try 
any dishonesty on Capitol Hill, 

v 


A typical form of lobbying—a term which 
has been expanded far beyond the old con- 
cept of buttonholing in the corridor—is to 
prepare letters or circulars for clients, ex- 
plaining the dangers to them in proposed 
legislation and asking them to write to their 
Senators and their Representative. The 
skilled lobbyist knows full well that legis- 
lators are most influenced by the sentiment 
back home. The best lobbyist lays far more 
emphasis on. informing his clients and in 
building the right kind of bridge between his 
clients and Capitol Hill than he lays on per- 
sonal contacts with legislators. Working 
along the corridors of the Capitol is the least 
effective and least rewarding type of lobby- 
ing and also the most rare. 

In 40 years’ experience in Washington I 
have never known a legislator to suggest any- 
thing dishonest to a lobbyist nor have I 
known a lobbyist to suggest anything dis- 
honest to a legislator. Not only are most 
lobbyists and most Members of Congress 
above any such thing, but anything savor- 
ing of bribery is so dangerous for all con- 
cerned that the individual is indeed rare 
who will resort to it. 

In short, we have on the whole an honest 
Congress and the legislative process works 
for the most part openly and cleanly. The 
Lobbying Act helps by turning the light of 
publicity on lobbyists and on their compen- 
sation, and by whom it is paid, But far more 
potent thin any antilobbying legislation is 
the moral integrity of legislators, an integrity 
which, with rare exceptions, is assured by 
the essential honesty of most voters, 

All good citizens who want to maintain the 
high moral caliber of Federal legislative ac- 
tivities will help to tighten the laws govern- 
ing campaign contributions, for they are 
both subtle and dangerous to the extent that 
big money is used to help candidates—even 
honest candidates—win high Federal office, 

On a closely related subject, campaign 
gifts, tħe Congress had better realize that it 
is badly on the defensive when such an 
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outstanding magazine as Christian Century 
can assert that the party with the largest 
amount of money can win (or buy) an elec- 
tion. This magazine is right in saying that 
the least Congress can do is to give us legis- 
lation which will, on penalty of imprison- 
ment, require disclosure of the true source 
of large campaign contributions, 


The Invitation of Tito to Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
of January 23, 1957: 

THE INVITATION OF Trro TO WASHINGTON 


In Washington the news has "leaked" that 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia has been invited 
to visit this country as a guest of President 
Eisenhower late in March, and has accepted, 
The same unofficial sources say the admin- 
istration is also considering inviting General 
Franco of Spain and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek of Nationalist China, in the hope 
of softening the storm of criticism already 
occasioned by the imminent visit of Saudi 
Arabia’s King Ibn Saud, and the still worse 
storm expected over Tito. 

If the Tito story is confirmed, this pro- 
Eisenhower newspaper must join millions 
of other Americans in protesting the decision 
reached by the President. 

Marshal Tito is a Communist accomplice 
of the Kremlin who has played the United 
States for a sucker but has never changed 
his leopard spots. In the last year he has 
conferred repeatedly with Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin, and company. He was on Moscow's 
side when Russian tanks were mowing down 
the desperate students and workers of Hun- 
gary. His hands have clasped in friendship 
the hands of the butchers of Budapest, and 
are stained with the same blood. 

Oh, we know the argument that's made 
for cultivating Tito. He's an example, it is 
said, to Communist leaders in the satellite 
countries, like Poland’s Gomulka, of how 
their countries can loosen their ties with 
Moscow and get away with it. By treating 
Tito as an equal and giving him military and 
economic aid, we encourage those others to 
break away from Moscow and look to us. 
The argument runs that in this way we may 
hasten the disintegration of the vast Com- 
munist. empire. 

It has been tried out for several years now 


‘through aid to Tito, with what results? If 


Communist leaders like Poland's Gomulka 
now enjoy some measure of independence 
from the direct control of Moscow, that has 
not helped their peoples to escape from the 
yoke of communism. Neither Tito nor 
Gomulka raised a finger to help the people 
of Hungary. We are simply indulging in 
wishful thinking when we expect any 
early or peaceful disintegration of the Com- 
munist empire. Certainly we shall not 
speed its collapse by giving arms and finan- 
cial aid to Communist dictators like Tito, 
who are sworn enemies of our ideals and, 
way of life. 

Nor is that all to be sald against inviting 
Tito to Washington, Just how does it make 
us look in the eyes of the crushed Hungarian 
people who were encouraged to revolt by our 
assurance, at least implied in our propa- 
ganda, that we would help them? (Of course 
we didn’t actually promise this but only 
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urged them to’ resist passively and to hope 
for eventual liberation.) We have just 
proved to the East Germans, the Poles, the 
Czechs and the world that subjugated na- 
tions had better not count on any real help 
from us, still less from the United Nations. 
Now they will be shown pictures of Com- 
munist Tito being welcomed by President 
Eisenhower. What will that do to the hopes 
of millions of people all over the world who 
have looked to the United States as the 
leader of the free world and the upholder of 
moral principles against atheistic commu- 
nism? 

Mr. President, we say it respectfully and 
most solemnly: If you receive Tito as your 
guest in Washington, you will do vast dam- 
age to your leadership of this Nation and 
the free world. You had better withdraw 
the invitation to Tito and get rid of what- 
ever advisers put you up to this enormous 
blunder. 


Tough Job Undertaken by National 
Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
from the Sunday, January 27, issue of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, the Wash- 
ington Report, written by Robert D. 
Byrnes, special correspondent for this 
paper. 

Mr. Byrnes writes a column each day 
reporting the doings in Washington, but 
on Sunday he prepares in his own inimit- 
able fashion a special article for the 
paper's many readers. Last Sunday he 
wrote an evaluation and appraisal of the 
tough job undertaken by the new Repub- 
lican National Committee chairman, Mr. 
Hugh Meade Alcorn, Jr., which Iam sure 
will also be of very much interest to my 
colleagues, among whom’ are numbered 
committeemen of the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees. This 
outstanding and recognized correspon- 
cent writes with much authority con- 
cerning Mr. Alcorn because for many 
years prior to his entrance upon the 
Washington scene Mr. Byrnes was,a very 
capable reporter of activities of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly and one who 
is well acquainted not only with Mr. Al- 
corn, the new Republican National Com- 
mittee chairman, but with his father who 
hed been well known in judicial and 
poliiteal circles in Connecticut for many 
years. The article follows: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Robert D. Byrnes) 


TOUGH JOB UNDERTAKEN BY NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN 


WASHINGTON, January 26.—Meade Alcorn, 
as Republican national chairman, has 
undertaken a very tough job. 

As the political deputy to the President, 
the national chairman is expected to exert 
effective influence on Republican Members 
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of Congress to support the President’s legis- 
lative program. As party leader he is ex- 
pected to bring about the election of Repub- 
lican congressional majorities in 1958 and 
return to GOP control various State capitols 
and county courthouses now held by the 
Democrats. As a party stategist he is ex- 
pected to build the foundation for a success- 
ful Republican presidential campaign in 
1960. As party administrator, he will have 
to oversee all the myriad details of setting 
up and running the 1960 national conven- 
tion. 

Like anyone else who could have been 
selected for the post, Alcorn has some special 
difficulties. In Alcorn's case, however, he 
brings some special qualifications to the post. 

Hall jovial extrovert 


Leonard W. Hall of New York, the outgoing 
chairman, is a jovial extrovert, with many 
years of service as a Member of the House. 
In the House he was a member of the Re- 
publican Campaign Committee which dis- 
tributes campaign funds to,candidates for 
Congress. Despite this background, which 
Alcorn doesn’t have, Hall was not always able 
to convince GOP House Members they should 
vote the way he said the President wanted 
them to. 

A national chairman doesn’t have a nā- 
tional party to lead, as a practical matter, 
but merely heads an organization whose real 
leaders are the State chairman, the county 
chairmen, and the precinct captains. For a 
national chairman to attempt to tell all the 
lower echelons of the party organization 
what they must do, in detail, would be just 
as futile as the attempt of the Democratic 
National Committee, through the advisory 
committee, to attempt to tell the party ma- 
jorities in Congress what their program 
should be, The national chairman and the 
other party leaders all have a common goal 
in party victory. The State chairman, the 
county chairman, and the precinct captain 
don't owe their posts to the national chair- 
man, and many of them are beyond reach of 
most sanctions the chairman might try to 
impose. < 

Young in years, service 


When Alcorn deals with this group, he 
doesn't do so with the background of long 
years of association with them in national 
politics such as that enjoyed by a Harry 
Darby or a Clarence Brown or a Leonard 
Hall. Alcorn is a very junior member of the 
national committee, in both years and serv- 
ice, and when the chairmanship opened up, 
or seemed to, it was entirely human for 
many members to take a “why not me?” atti- 
tude toward the chairmanship. This feeling 
was a basis for some of the opposition to 
Alcorn on the ground he lacked experience. 
Closely akin to this was the claim that the 
national chairman ought to come from the 
West, where the Republicans lost ground in 
1956, though specifications ‘were lacking on 
this other than a chairman from that area 
“would understand our problems.” 

The claims that Alcorn was opposed by 
the “Taft wing,” and that his opposition 
came from those who are opposed to Nixon 
as the 1960 presidential nominee seem to 
this correspondent to be such oversimplifi- 
cations as to be distortions. Followers of 
the late Senator Taft have been in politics 
long enough to know that an incumbent 
President picks the party chairman, and it 
wasn't in the cards for Eisenhower to select 
someone who hasn’t been identified with 
“modern Republicanism.” Among the prac- 
tical politicians, Nixon at this time is too 
close to the seat of power to be a target and 
those who would prefer the Vice President 
not head the ticket in 1960 are keeping their 
thoughts to themselves. They have an ob- 
ject lesson in Harold E. Stassen, who is cur- 
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rently the most discredited political leader 
in the Capital. 

Nevertheless, Alcorn has got to win the 
all-out support of national committee mem 
bers and other leaders who were less than 
enthusiastic for him as chairman. More 
than that, judging by the President's remar* 
at his press conference Wednesday, it is 
Alcorn’s responsibility to make them mis- 
sionaries for “modern Republicanism.” 

Talk of purges 

There has been some public speculation In 
Washington on whether there will be 82 
attempt to “purge” certain Republicans in 
1958. Less discussed publicly, but likewise 
of potential concern for Alcorn’s operations, 
are the privately expressed fears of some na- 
tional committee members of State leaders 
that Alcorn will attempt to oust them from 
their party jobs. 

On his side Alcorn has the very potent 
backing of President Eisenhower and Presi- 
dent Assistant Sherman Adams. To what 
extent, if any, the President will lose infiu- 
ence because he cannot succeed himself has 
yet to be demonstrated. It is inconceivable 
however, that any Republican who hopes t9 
seek elective office in 1958 or 1960 would act 
so as to foreclose any chance of his getting 
a good word from Eisenhower. There is still 
Federal patronage, which traditionally clears 
through the national chairman, and, while 
political jobs may not win elections, they 
are still of great value to politicians. 


Record of success 


Alcorn’s past is now the subject of careful 
examination here, and already at least the 
normal number of canards are in circulation- 
But his record also contains the remarkable 
election of a Republican candidate to Con- 
gress from Hartford County last year, ac- 
complished, Alcorn says, by his formula 
good candidates, good programs, and g 
organization. Alcorn told this correspond- 
ent here months before the election that 
Hartford County would provide one of the 
big surprises in the congressional elections 
and he presumably told others the sam®& 
thing, though he and Representative MAY 
were perhaps the only persons who really 
believed Max would win. In politics, as 12 
other fields, nothing succeeds like succes* 
and Alcorn, despite the charge of inexper!- 
ence, has a record of success as a politic 
leader, 

Another factor on Alcorn's side, especially 
in his appeal to the rank-and-file party vot- 
ers, who control the precincts as well as thé 
presidency, is his youthful appearance, and 
that of Mrs. Alcorn. One of the 1956 move- 
ments which is beginning to be 
here is that young voters in large numbers 
swelled the Republican totals in November 
An observer from the South reported t 
week that a striking phenomenon there w#5 
the way young voters talked of their Re“ 
publicanism, while their seniors, who wer? 
voting Republican, kept quiet about it i 
deference to a past era when to be a Re 
publican was to be almost a social outcast. 
When Alcorn makes a speech about thé 
Republican Party as the party of the futur 
he isn’t likely to be challenged, as was ex^ 
Senator Duff in Pennsylvania last year, tO 
tell what share a septuagenarian expec 
of the future. 

It is traditional in both major parties that 
the Presidential nominee selects the national 
chairman who thereupon runs the campaig® 
There have been some modifications as th® 
amount of control the chairman had, fo 
example the Democrats in 1956, but the odd§ 
are long that even if Alcorn had any desir? 
to continue as national chairman beyond thë 
1960 convention, he would be replaced PY 
some one who represented the Presiden 
nominee. 


1957 
A Chaplains’ Day Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, coinci- 
dent with the timing of the American 
Legion’s 1957 Back to God program on 
February 3 is the anniversary of the 
Sinking of the Army. transport, the 
U. S. S. Dorchester, which carried with 
it 4 chaplains of 3 great religious 
faiths, namely, George L. Fox, John P. 
Washington, Alexander D. Goode, and 
Clark V. Poling, 

In this connection, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a Chaplains’ Day reso- 
lution, adopted by Baltimore Aerie, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, of Baltimore, 
Ma., and my reply thereto. 

CHAPLAINS’ Day RESOLUTION 

Where on February 3, 1943, the U. S. S. 
Dorchester was sunk in the North Atlantic 
during World War I with the loss of more 
than 600 American lives, including 4 chap- 
lains of 3 great religious faiths, George L. 
Fox, Protestant; John P, Washington, Cath- 
Olic; Alexander D. Goode, Jewish rabbi, and 
Clark V. Poling, Protestant minister; and 

Whereas these 4 chaplains gave up their 
lyes that others might live, going down to- 
Bether on the deck of the U. S. S. Dorchester, 
to give to the world for all time a dramatic 
example of human brotherhood, courage and 
selflessness, and an inspiring demonstration 
Of inter-faith unity and understanding; and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
Significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
Petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains who 
Gave up their lives for others, inspiring all 
Americans by their example of faith and 
Courage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday 
in February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, 
&nd that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
Memory of the four chaplains of the U. S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 


JANUARY 29, 1957. 
Mr. Howarp G. DRESSEL, 
- Worthy president, Baltimore Aerie No. 
59, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Mr. DRESSEL: I have read with ap- 
Preciation the Chaplains‘ Day resolution 
adopted by the Baltimore Aerie No. 59, Fra- 

Order of Eagles, on January 22, 1957, 
the Congress of the United States to 
šet aside the first Sunday in February each 
year, as Chaplains’ Day, and that the day be 
devoted to the dedicated memory of the four 
Chaplains of the U. S. S. Dorchester and 
all chaplains who gave their lives for our 
Country. 
na cPresentative Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
use majority leader, as you may know, in- 
t uced a resolution (H. Con. Res. 79) for 
his purpose on January 22. You may be 
Certain the resolution is receiving my whole- 
pearted support and vote. It is my sincere 
bee it will meet with congressional approval 

ore February 3. 

Pied resolution dedicated to the heroic 
mduct of these four proponents of true 
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faith and sacrifice should have, in my 
opinion, as wide a distribution as possible, 
and for this reason, I am inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you for making a copy avall- 
able to me and with kindest regards to you 
and the members of your order, lam 

Sincerely yours, 


r 


Must Know the Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: 

Must KNow THE VALLEY 


There is no flood control or navigation 
project anywhere else In the world like that 
authorized for the lower Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. It is recognized 
throughout the world as the cradle of mod- 
ern flood control practices, 

These were basic among factors which 
caused the Corps of Engineers to build its 
renowned waterways experiment station at 
Vicksburg and the vast Mississippi River 
Basin model at Clinton, Miss. 

Flood control and navigation operations 
of the Corps of Engineers in the lower valley 
are directed by the president of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission acting in dual 
capacity of division engineer. He, in turn, 
is responsible to the Chief of Army 
Engineers, 

All this makes the qualifications of the 
president of the MRC a matter of prime 
concern to the whole lower valley. 

In a few months, Maj. Gen. John R. 
Hardin's distinguished military engineering 
career will come to an end as his MRC duty 
tour ends and he retires. The matter of his 
successor is now under discussion. The 
nomination will eventually be made to the 
Senate by President Eisenhower on recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

The Commercial Appeal has no candidates, 
but does believe its traditional and vigorous 
support of adequate flood control and naviga- 
tion measures and of the MRC justify some 
observations. Chief of these is that whoever 
is nominated to succeed General Hardin 
should have had previous subordinate experi- 
ence in this area, either as a district engineer 
or in other capacity which enabled him to 
become not only thoroughly acquainted with 
unique fidod-control problems, but with the 
people of this area and the civilian agencies 
such as levee and drainage district boards, 
port authorities, and others, 

This is most important. Originally, flood- 
control operations in the valley were entirely 
a local, civilian undertaking. They became'a 
joint military-civilian effort after the 1927 
flood, yet the civilian aspect can never be 
relegated to a place of secondary considera- 
tion. It must carry equal weight. 

An understanding of valley needs, view- 
points, and aspirations is imperative for any 
MRC president who expects to carry out his 
responsibilities successfully. That under- 
standing can have been arrived at only 
through experience. 

The MRC presidency should not be an office 


to which only senior officers with retirement _ 
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in sight can aspire. That long-followed pol- 
icy is antiquated and cannot be justified, 
The Corps of Engineers has a number of 
young, vigorous general officers any one 
of whom by virtue of experience in subordi- 
nate posts in this area, would make an excel- 
lent successor to General Hardin. 

The Chief of Engineers can do this area no 
greater immediate service than by recom- 
mending one of that number. The time for 
the policy change with an accent on youth 
is now rather than 4 years hence. 


An Obnoxious Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker. under 


` leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Examiner: 
AN OBNOXIOUS PROPOSAL 


If the purported decision of the Eisen- 
hower administration to invite President 
Tito of Yugoslavia to pay a formal visit to 
the United States has no better support than 
the State Department recommendation, it 
is barren indeed of both wisdom and reason. 

The State Department bases its recom- 
mendation on two assumptions, both of 
which would be farcial if they were not so 
tragically wrong. 

One is that the visit would “serve a use- 
ful purpose,” which is the same as to say 
a vicious and unreformed criminal is capa- 
ble of lending dignity to the company of 
decent people. 

The other is that “65 percent of the Ameri- 
can people are unopposed” to the visit of the 
Yugoslavian Communist dictator, which not 
only does not reflect the true state of mind 
of the American people but is a slander upon 
them. 

The American people have neither miscon- 
ceptions or illusions about Tito. s 

When he comes among them, if he must, 
he will come as the murderer of American 
airmen who were driven unarmed and help- 
less into Yugoslavian skies by bad weather. 

He will come as the persecutor and tormen- 
tor of men whose only offense against him 
was that they preached the word of God to” 
his people. 

He will come as the head of state who ac- 
cepted $1 billion of American military and 
economic aid, and then stood silent while a 
Kremlin spokesman said Soviet Russia and 
Yugoslavia would be shoulder to shoulder in 
any future war, including any war with 
America. ` ; 

Senator PauL Dovctas, of Illinois, has said 
that if Tito addresses a joint session of Con- 
gress he will walk out of the Chamber, 

Representative O’Konsxr, of Wisconsin, has 
said he will resign from Congress if an in- 
vitation for an American visit is extended to 
Tito. 

That is the way Americans overwhelmingly 
feel about the matter. 

They are outraged by the mere suggestion. 
They will be humiliated by its fulfillment. 

We do not know who the State 
ment has been listening to in arriving at its 
figure of 65 percent approval for the Tito 
visit, but tts information is short of the 
facts—the real facts being that the thought 
of his impending visit is repugnant, and his 
actual presence will be obnoxious. 
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UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
articles which appeared in the Minneap- 
olis Star on December 18 and December 
19, 1956, and on January 7, 8, and 9, 
1957. They were written by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Heffelfinger, who was the United 
States Delegate to the Ninth General 
UNESCO Conference. They are very in- 
teresting and affirmatively written arti- 
cles, and I commend them to the atten- 
tion of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of December 18, 
1956] 


UNESCO Keeps DELEGATES HOPPING aT VARIED 
EVENTS 


(By Mrs, Elizabeth Heffelfinger) 


The present conference is the largest 
United Nations meeting ever held in Asia, 
I have been busy at staff meetings that be- 
gin at 8:30 a.m. Then we are’in session 
from 10 to 12:45 and from 3 to 6:30 p. m. 
In addition, there are official luncheons and 
meetings called even after 6:30 p. m. 

Today, for example, at the request of Ka- 
bir of India, I have invited 3 Indians and 
3 Americans for luncheon to discuss a major 
project, the eastern-western cultural pro- 

gram. Every evening there is a special 

UNESCO celebration under the auspices of 
the Indian department of education, dance 
programs by children, and priceless displays 
of books and art. The official program is 
highly attractive and efficiently planned. 
Even so, there are times when I almost wish 
I were three people. 

Many of the delegates were stranded in 
various cities, while en route to the confer- 
ence at Delhi, because of the critical inter- 
national situation. Among 16 official groups 
that experienced difficulty were those of 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, and Libya. Not in full 
strength at the outset were the delegations 
of Egypt, Lebanon, and Turkey. 

Our first heart-warming experience was 
the civic reception of welcome given for 
UNESCO delegates by New Delhi citizens at 
the Red Fort, a sumptuous building of 
sandstone erected by Emperor Shan Jhan 
during the Mogul empire. This tremendous 
fortress-palace covers the equivalent of some 
10 city blocks. The surrounding wall is 
heavy and thick, how thick would be hard 
to judge, but it is as high as the Dayton 
Bullding in Minneapolis. 

En route to the reception we found thou- 
sands of people lining the streets 10 deep to 
see us. The trees, as we approached the fort, 
bore colored lights, and even the processional 
avenue that led to the stage was lined with 
white neon lights topped by the flags of 
UNESCO nations. 

When we alighted, there on the red sand 
for us to walk on was a red Oriental rug. 
As we approached the stage, we were given 
garlands of yellow flowers entwined with 
silver paper, a stick with a fluff of cotton 
that had been dipped in the delicious fra- 
grance of the aromatic herb, soma, and a 
document in Hindustani with a translation, 

From our vantage point on the stage di- 
rectly in front of the throne used by Emperor 
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Shan Jhan, we looked into an enthusiastic 
audience that numbered well into the thou- 
sands. Not only the trees, but even build- 
ings from afar glistened and sparkled, trim 
in their outline of white lights. Truly this 
was a setting of sheer enchantment, one as 
fairylike as any described in the Arabian 
Nights. One might have said a scene from 
Aladdin and His Magic Lamp, had not a 
modern UNESCO touch—the intermingled 
western and oriental music—reminded us 
that this was New Delhi in 1956. In the offi- 
cial speeches of welcome that lasted only 
15 minutes, UNESCO was lauded as the con- 
science of the people of the world. 

Our first working day found us listen- 
ing to speeches by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, minister of education, natural re- 
sources, and scientific research, who is pres- 
ident of the Indian national commission for 
UNESCO, our own Stanley C. Allyn, and 
Prime Minister Nehru. i 
[From the Minneapolis Star of December 19, 

1956] 


DELEGATES SEE LIFE THAT SPRINGS FROM 
INDIA'S PAST 


(By Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger) 


As always at conventions and conferences, 
the impressions one gains through informal 
exchange of opinions, through visits to sites 
of historic importance, and through walking 
about for firsthand information reinforce in 
extraordinary and delightful fashion the im- 
pact of those gained at meetings and discus- 
sion groups. ; 

Unforgettable was the reception given by 
President Rajendra Parasad, of India, for 
UNESCO delegates, a reception held in the 
palatial building formerly occupied by the 
British viceroys. As we approached the for- 
mal garden of maybe 3 or 4 blocks beauti- 
fully set with shrubbery and pools of crystal- 
clear water, guards in red coats and head- 
gear, black pants, and white gloves stood at 
attention, flanking the wide red sand en- 
trance. Beyond, in the beautifully lighted 
garden, stood India’s President, ready to 
greet us, All at once I saw Mr. Nehru 10 
feet away. He was with the Prime Minister 
of Burma and was walking about the 
grounds. He remembered me and came over 
to greet me. 

“Mr, Nehru,” I said, “you look 10 years 
younger than you did 5 years ago.” He 
laughed heartily and said that my remark 
sprang “from the goodness in my heart.” 

Just as any visitor to America longs to 
attend a football game, or an analyst of 
Spain goes to see a bullfight, so do students 
of the Far East observe such characteristical- 
ly Indian spectacles as snake charming, a 
staged death struggle between a mongoose 
and a python, performances that stress yoga 
exercises or the magic lore of the fakirs. How 
thankful I was for my birthday camera. 

The almost infinite scope of Indian his- 
tory, the profundity of its philosophy, the 
strength of its religious beliefs, all these are 
uppermost in everyday Hindu life. Our first 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday some mem- 
bers of the American delegation took a mem- 
orable trip to Henares, the sacred Hindu city 
on the Ganges River, where people go to pray 
and to purify themselves and their dead in 
the holy water. To this city of a half-million 
people come hundreds of thousands of vis- 
itors. In the summer, we are told, as many 
as a million pilgrims are there in 1 day. 

First we went to the place where Gautama 
gave his first sermon on Buddhism about 
500 B. C. After dining at a lovely English 
hotel, we took a boat trip on the Ganges. 
The moon was full, the air filled with the 
throb of drums, the clanging of bells and 
the hum of voices. We passed a temple 
where priests were propitiating the evil spirit 
of smallpox on behalf of mothers and chil- 
dren who knelt close by, clad in tattered 
clothing. 
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Up the river and outlined against the skf: 
were the flaming fires of the crematorie® 
Here religious ceremonials, conducted ® 
night by men alone, proceed as follows: The 
body of the deceased is immersed in th? 
Ganges, cleansed, covered with a cloth, 
adorned with flowers and garlands, anoit 
with sacred oll and finally burned over wood 
brought from nearby forests. t 

The ashes of the departed are then cas 
upon the Ganges, insuring thereby safe pa" 
sage of his soul into another body, Hindus 
do not mourn, they believe in reincarnatio™ 
so death is not a sorrowful affair, but * 
transition. of 

Returning home we passed hundreds 
people sleeping on the streets or in qoot” 
ways. Many of the women held babes 1” 
their arms, and everywhere were sacred pulls 
wandering about, foraging for food, or rest” 
ing comfortably near fires, 


{From the Minneapolis Star of January 1 
1957] 


Newrvu’s Concress Party Founp To Be ™ 
JEOPARDY 


(By Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger) 


TRIVANDRUM, Inv1A—Why is the new state 
of Kerala, caused by the merging of Trava® 
core, Cochin State and the Malabar 
the home of Krishna Menon, controversi#! 
Indian delegate to the United Nations, r 
Communist inspired? Many prophesy th® 
at the coming elections the Congress partt 
headed by Nehru, will be defeated, and eith 
a Socialist or a Communist state, or possi 
a fusion of the two, will be the result. A 

This low-lying area snuggled between th 
high Malaya Mountains to the east, and 
Arabian sea to the west, is a veritable par^- 
dise of beauty. G 

It has had a record of accelerated progress 
under the leadership of the ruling mab® 
rajahs. The state emerged as one of the ness 
managed and advanced in India. Today: ve 
percent of her people are literate and b® 
enough to eat. cod 

Saint Thomas, the apostle, introdu! 
Christianity In 52 A. D. Later, Chr e5 
from Rome settled here. Christian church 
and schools are in evidence everywb 
a result of the early Christian pilgrimas® 
and more recent missionaries from EnglaD4 
Germany, and the United States. 

Motoring 75 miles inland, I was impress? 
by the number of boys and girls with pooks 
or slates under their arms, along with 
hundreds of carts being drawn by Bra are 
bulis. These people in southern India nd 
wonderously beautiful, erect of carriage, oat 
proud and independent of spirit. I sem. 
part of the frustration is due to the fact ert 
while there is enough to eat there are no J? 
for those who have been educated, due to 
lack of industrial development. The av’ a0 
2 rupees a day (42 cents) certainly is not ®” 
inducement for them to return to agri ‘er 
tural life. Visiting villages along my TOU 
I saw heart-rending poverty. e 

Many with whom I talked think prer 
Minister Nehru a mediocre man. ca 
yes, but lacking in understanding of the 
values of life. 

They claim his first 5-year plan 1s ony 
partial success, due to the fact that he to 
not got to the roots and has attempted on 
superimpose western ideas and patterns 
India, instead of reviving and stimulating 
philosophical ideas of the great Asoha. 

I asked how people could develop a philos” 
ophy of life if they and their children we? 
dying of starvation and disease, Many es 
cated people here, while believing in the tru 
concept of communism, on the other N s 
were publicly critical of Nehru’s first PU™” 
licized statements on the Hungarian situs 
tion, which later he corrected. 

I often heard of the Bhoodan (1and-sitt 
movement) aimed to distribute the 1” 
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equally as a means of accomplishing the 
results of progress which Nehru accom- 
plished under his 5-year plan of social and 
© development. This Bhoodan move- 
Ment was started 3 years ago by Bhabe, 
the by Jaya Prakash Narayan, a leader of 
h Socialist Party. Under Bhabe, 3 million 
cres of land have changed hands under legal 
1980 ures, His goal is 50 million acres by 
für Out of the 70 million acres of agricul- 
al land in India, Bhabe, a man of 70 years, 
from village to village persuading big 
Small landholders to share with others 
Shy land they do not need for actual living 
Purposes. ‘This voluntary giving and sharing 
Was, he stated, true communism. 
Government of India was greatly con- 
and invited Bhabe to come to Delhi 
and said they would send a plane. He ac- 
> but said he preferred walking, a 
“stance of 1,000 miles. 
is Bhoodan movement is being used by 
a tators of the Communist Party of India. 
the coming elections, people could well 
Vote for the Communist Party, at the same 
On believing in the Bhoodan movement. 
ina, Can see the two forces at work and the 
dious pattern. 
8. K. Patil, political head of the Congress 
y in Bombay, in fighting communism, is 
Presently in Kerala State doing preparatory 
Ork for elections in February. He is offering 
m support to groups representing mi- 
ties, the Moslems, the tribesmen, and 
to more women. 
© in the United States must understand 
thorny path which Mr. Nehru treads on 
Way toward progress, Without technical 
ce and economic aid given by our 
Plan try and by the United Nations, the 5-year 
A ao Of Progress could not have been possible. 
Second 5-year plan (1956-61) has been ap- 
Proved by the planning commission and is 
z in operation. 
Toa aiy believe tirat in not too many years, 
Will emerge as one of the great coun- 
Of the world and one we should under- 
use we have so many similar 
Paits—independence, a will to succeed, and 
belief in democratic processes, 


PEEHI 


his 


[From the Minneapolis Star of January 8, 
1957] 
Comaeunrry Work KEY TO PROGRESS IN 
INDIA VILLAGES 


(By Mrs, Elizabeth Heffelfinger) 
na Inpu.—Community projects and 


Bouree extension. service are principal 
pi vitality in India’s democratic 
panning . This program, conceived to move 


uy visit to Channanjiahnahundi village, 
encore state, was an unforgettable experi- 
devel Found the man who had charge of the 
lages Paent project of a block of 100 vil- 
Wh, With him were several men, each of 
Prt a responsibility in the field of 
Young 2 health, agriculture, etc., and a 
Oman of 20 who was in charge of 
Mis Welfare, a 
lag bon hearing of my interest in this vil- 
financier opment project, which receives 
Goy assistance from the United States 
Suggested Thment and the Ford BASN ney 
we go to Gundlupet, a village 
mp People, some 10 miles away. 
Wh to 1953, Gundlupet was a village 
loots, Only access to other villages was by 
Magna tnt There wasn’t enough food and 
Other an” Pools of water caused malaria and 
The senses. The village well was polluted. 
ang Villagers were 100 percent tlliterate— 
torn in groups by political differ- 
It was an unhappy village, 
short years this village, under direc- 
Of the block leader and his associate, 
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has changed from one without hope to one 
which is inspired by its own success. 

On a more or less 50-50 basis, with the 
Government of India giving the technical 
assistance and such capital outlay as neces- 
sary, and the people of the village devoting 
their labor, a transformation has taken place. 
A dirt road was constructed, a new drinking 
well installed, and five wells were dug for 
irrigation. A drainage system and two pub- 
lic latrines also have been installed. 

Three or four times a year, the surrounding 
area is sprayed with DDT. 

Primary schools, and a school in adult edu- 
cation, have been opened. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on sanitation, A health 
clinic has been opened and children proudly 


. showed me their vaccination marks. 


Fertilizer has been distributed and land 
has. been réclaimed. Better agricultural 
methods are in effect. All of this in 3 short 
years. 

At the end of the visit, I was conducted to 
the village hall—a room 18 x 10—and proudly 
shown the library consisting of five books. 
This hall is used by the village council which 
is freely elected every 4 years and presided 
over by a chairman whose very face refiected 
the inspiratfon of the village. 

Chairman of the council, a man of 60, was 
tall, erect and had a certain nobility which 
had come from years of service to his village. 

I was shown five cases of dried milk from 
the United States. Except for this gift from 
our Government, these villagers have never 
heard of us. 

Fresh coconut milk was brought to me: 
& man with a musical instrument appeared 
and when I left the panchayat (village) I 
think half of the 600 were there, clasping 
their hands together Hindu fashion, and bid- 
ding me God speed. 

We did not need to converse. These 
ple were accomplishing by their own efforts 
& better life, I had seen democratic processes 
at work and I had felt the heartbeat of India. 


[From the Minneapolis Star of January 9, 
' 1957] 


SAFARI TO GAME SANCTUARY IN INDIA FUR- 
NISHES TALL TALES TO TELL RUSSIANS 


(By Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger) 


DELHI, Inpra.—An adventure to remember 
was the safari arranged for me to the Bande- 
pier game sanctuary, a forest where wild 
elephants, bison, and tiger roam at will. 

I invited new friends, Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Langendorf of San Jose, Calif., to ride aboard 
my elephant. 

After an early motor ride of several hours, 
we reached. the rest house of the Maharaja 
of Mysore and found our elephant saddled 
and waiting. 

Colorful flowering bushes, green canaries, 
peacocks, monkeys, and hundreds of spotted 
deer greeted our eyes at every turn as we set 
out. The mahout, sitting behind the ele- 
phant’'s ears, dexterously guided him with 
furious kicks of the knees and feet. An 
occasional resoun crack on the head 
with a steel knife also hastened the elephant 
on its way. 

Our young guide, pinch-hitting for the 
usual armed forest guard, was recounting a 
personal tale of a tusker which had over- 
turned a truck. The passengers were saved 
only because the elephant burned itself on 
the sizzling radiator. 

At the crucial point of his story, Mrs. 
Langendorff, in a frenzy of fear, clutched 
him and pointed to the ear of an elephant, 
flapping behind a large rosebush only some 
5 feet away. Strange gasps and gutteral 
sounds came from the throat of the beast, 
but our fears quickly disappeared when we 
discovered the animal was calmly munching 
grass, contented as a barnyard cow. 

When we returned to the guesthouse, we 
met two anxious-looking men equipped with 
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tropical game hats, chattering in Hindi to 
assembled groups. They turned out to be 
the chairman of the Russian delegation to 
UNESCO and his adviser from the University 
of Moscow, a professor of Indian language. 
They were touring southern India by taxi, 
renewing old acquaintances—no doubt in 
anticipation of the coming elections in Feb- 


ruary. 

Upon being questioned about our safari, I 
told them tall tales of wild elephants, bison, 
tiger, pythons, and cobras. Here I discovered 
our secret weapon, The honorable delegate 
from Russia, and an important man in the 
ministry of culture, reacted violently to the 
picture of pythons and cobras swinging from 
trees, 

However, not wishing to be accused of 
spreading false propaganda, my Irish con- 
science persuaded me to withdraw at least 
some of my forest observations, and the last 
I saw of him was a gay smile and a gallant 
flourish of the hat, 


When That Treaty Is Reviewed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial; 

WHEN THat TREATY 1s REVIEWED 


The United States has a treaty with our 
neighboring Republic of Mexico which pro- 
vides, among numerous other concessions, 
that the nationalized Mexican airlines shall 
have a monopoly on air service out of Los 
Angeles to Mexico. The treaty is coming up 
for review and renewal early in 1957. We 
hope that our Washington government, 
which is properly concerned to prevent mo- 
nopolies within the United States, will insist 
on a revision permitting an American airline 
to fly from Los Angeles to Mexco City. 

Our Government has granted many favors 
to Mexico and will continue to do so, There 
is no reason why it should give the Mexican 
airlines the exclusive right to fly into Los 
Angeles and connect- southern- California 
with Mexico City. Air travel between the 
two countries has grown by leaps and 
bounds, and travelers now have to book 
their reservations weeks ahead. This con- 
dition fully warrants establishment of an 
American service, which would still leave the 
Mexican Airlines with all the business it can 
handle. 

Our Western Airlines, a southern Califor- 
nia enterprise, has long had its application 
on file for service to Mexico City and has 
qualified fully for it. Only the monopoly 
clause in our treaty with Mexico stands in 
the way. It could be removed, we think, 
without any damage whatever to our friend- 
ly relations with Mexico, for that country 
would benefit from an American airlines op- 
eration which would bring still more Ameri- 
can tourists and dollars to our southern 
neighbor. 

Will our southern California representa- 
tives in Congress and our two United States 
Senators impress these considerations on 
our State Department? Congressman Don- 
ald L. Jackson of this district is especially 
qualified, by his long service in the field of 
Latin American affairs, to advocate a minor 
amendment to the treaty which is both 


eminently just and long overdue. 
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An Answer to Carping Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore, granted, I am inserting in 
the Recor an article by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star this afternoon. I know of 
` no Secretary of State during my 39 years 
of service in the House who has dedi- 
cated his great talents, and ability, heart 
and soul, to the task of maintaining 
peace throughout the world than has 
Secretary John Foster Dulles. The carp- 
ing critics will long since be forgotten 
while the name of John Foster Dulles will 
be remembered and honored by his 
countrymen. At this point, I insert as 
part of my remarks the article of David 
Lawrence in which I have heretofore 
referred: 


DULLES’ Service TO BRITAIN—SECRETARY’S 
Action Saip To Have Savep ENGLAND From 
EcoNOMIc DISASTER 


(By David Lawrence) 


Some day they ought to erect a monument 
in London to John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State—the man who in 1956 saved England 
from economic collapse. In fact, he saved 
the economy of Western Europe, too. 

Just now the tide of opinion runs the other 
way—the British think Dulles has been un- 
friendly to them. For the last several weeks 
inspired news reports from Britain and 
France—which now have been taken up by 
irresponsible partisans here—call for the res- 
ignation of Dulles. 

The facts of this period of undisclosed his- 
tory, however, when put together, tell a dif- 
ferent story. They probably will not come 
out in any “white paper” or in any Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee inquiry. The 
Senate has voted an investigation, but if the 
Executive decides it would breach the confi- 
dence of other friendly governments to give 
out such Information, it would be withheld, 
and there is no way to compel its submission. 
For to reveal officially and with documents 
all that did happen could mean the toppling 
of the Conservative Government in London. 
It could also bring such bitterness between 
the two countries as would delight the 
Kremlin. 

But some of the main facts can be gathered 
by reporters from a variety of news sources 
here and abroad. 

This correspondent presents today an au- 
thoritative view of what went on between 
England and the United States before the 
military intervention of the British and 
French and gives some of the impressions 
formed here in official quarters prior to and 
since the action taken in landing troops in 
the Suez area. 

First of all, the United States in September 
and October repeatedly told Britain that the 
Nasser problem could not be handled by mili- 
tary force. The United States Government 
insisted that the canal dilemma must be a 
matter of painstaking negotiation; that it 
was important to retain the friendship of the 
Arab States; and that this would not be the 
case if military force were used toward any 
of them, particularly against Egypt. 

Accordingly, Dulles tried various ap- 
proaches and finally came up with a plan for 
a canal users association, which was to be the 
foundation for a future settlement by peace- 
ful means, This plan was temporarily put 
aside in October. But the dispatches from 
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London and Paris have erroneously insisted 
ever since that this was a repudiation by 
Dulles of his own scheme. The truth is just 
the opposite. 

When the Secretary of State learned that 
the British and French were going to use 
force anyhow, he felt that he should dis- 
associate the United States immediately from 
any program which might even remotely be 
considered in the Arab world to be a con- 
nivance with the British and French to 
secure their objectives by military force. 
His withdrawal was a protective step. 

All during the last 3 weeks of October 
1956 the United States Government was re- 
iterating through various channels to the 
London and Paris governments its view that 
military force should not be used. Intel- 
ligence reports from abroad told the admin- 
istration here of the mobilization of ships 
and equipment for a landing in Suez. When 
the President and Secretary of State said 
publicly that the United States had not 
been ‘consulted,’ they were being literal 
about the fact that the timing of the ulti- 
matum and the nature of the notice given 
to the world were not known in advance. 

The use of force itself, however, had been 
discussed previously with the American Gov- 
ernment. Failure to “consult” the United 
States on the ultimatum was due to the fact 
that the British and French knew the United 
States would not give its consent, 

Inside the Eisenhower administration 
among the members of the Cabinet there 
still is puzzlement. It is incomprehensible 
to them that the British should have em- 
barked on such an adventure at all. As one 
of them put it, no general starts a military 
movement without making sure his supply 
line is secure. Didn’t the British realize 
that once they used military force the pipe- 
lines in the Middle East would be blown up 
at once and the canal blocked? 

Nobody here onthe inside understands 
why such an expedition was ever authorized 
by the British Cabinet. But when it came, 
the duty of the United States was to save 
Britain and France from an economic dis- 
aster. Had America sided with its western 
allies at the time, the last oil pipeline in 
Syria would have been blown up. Then 
Western Europe would, indeed, have been in 
a terrible plight. A whole economy would 
have collapsed, because there was not enough 
oil immediately available at that time from 
any other source to keep the economy of 
Western Europe going. Factories, homes, 
and military establishments are all vitally 
dependent on oil nowadays. 

What did America, under the leadership 
of Dulles, do? The first and most pressing 
consideration was to do everythIfig possibile 
to prevent the blowing up of the last big 
pipeline in the Middle East. Accordingly, 
the United States promptly took the posi- 
tion before the United Nations that a cease- 
fire must be instituted and all troops with- 
drawn from Egyptian territory. 

This move caused resentment in Britain 
and France and led to an expression of the 
narrow view that the United States was 
voting with Soviet Russia. But the move 
did save Western Europe. It gained time— 
the most precious factor In diplomacy, espe- 
cially in a crisis that easily could have led 
to the intervention of the Soviets and a 
world war. 

Fortunately, during his illness, Dulles had 
at his side the able Under Secretary, Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., who is intimately familiar 
with the Middle East. 

The British-French military resources 
Were not big enough to carry through the 
Suez expedition. As it was, the action even 
for a few days was so expensive that it 
nearly destroyed the standing of the British 
pound in international exchange, 

Officials here are asking: How on earth 
could the British have carried on financially 
through a prolonged occupation of Suez, 
with long-drawn-out guerrilla fighting, too? 
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Maybe they counted on American help, for 
certainly only with American help could 
expedition have been a success. Why ost 
ain went ahead anyhow after Ameri 
plainly sald it would not be a party to the 
use of mililtary force to unseat a dictator 
is still inexplicable here. its 

But while the outcome has left In 
wake some bad feeling in London and paris, 
the fact is that the diplomacy of John Fos 
ter Dulles saved England and the economy 
of Western Europe. Instead of there being 
a disaster in the Middle East, for whl 
the Democratic partisans here recklessly 5% 
America was responsible, it was Preside? 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles who 84 
the world from disaster. 

Those American boys who aren't being 
drafted would today be in uniform, Ame? 
ican business would be on a war basis, 
gas rationing would haye been imposed } d 
in November but for the forbearance 8&0 
skill of the Secretary of State. all 

Some day in Britain, when they Bet ast 
the truth, they will realize that in the 
3 months of 1956 John Foster Dulles $4 
them and the free world from an econ 
disaster of frightful magnitude. 


Whom Should We Invite? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR- 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of recent statements by Mayo 
Robert Wagner, of New York, and oth 
concerning King Saud and Marshal 
it might be well to examine the me 
and significance of invitations to foreigt 
dignitaries. Personally I feel tha 
much of this criticism has been e: 6 
and unnecessarily embarrassing for tP 
President in his handling of our foreig® 
policy. = t 
What does it mean when the Preside? 
of the United States invites the Chi 
of State of another nation to visit W 
ington? Does our Government thereby 
endorse all of the policies of the p 
tive guest? Does it mean that we full¥ 
approve of the form of government ex 
isting in the country and the guest reP” 
resents? ns 
The answers to the last two question” 
are obviously “No.” Were such aD 
vitation to imply that the United Sta 
completely endorsed the policies of ta? 
foreign dignitary concerned, his govern 
ment, and its policies, few indeed wo 
be the Chiefs of State who could q it 
for an invitation. As a matter of fact © 
would be difficult to find a governmer, 
with which the United States agrees 
every major policy question. " 
We have disagreed with Prime Mit 
ister Nehru on a number of issues, yet nE 
recent visit here was generally con’ | 
ered worthwhile. It undoubtedly 
tributed to a better understanding P?“ 
tween India and the United States. tal 
We have recently had fundamen ao 
disagreements with Great Britain in 
France over their military action of 
Egypt, but few would say the leaders 
these countries should be prevented f 
visiting America. 
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Should United States officials meet 

with representatives of those gov- 

ž ts with which we are in full ac- 

Sepah If so, what is to be the purpose 

international negotiation? How then 

we to settle our differences with for- 
nations—through war? 

President Eisenhower is dedicated to 
tarsuing every honorable means of es- 
of ashing a firm peace. Under the best 

Circumstances, his task is extremely 
‘Mout, It involves the balancing of 

diverse forces and the carry- 

ing Out of many delicate international 

Otiations. His efforts to prevent our 

ation in an atomic war will be 

Made far more difficult, perhaps im- 

Possible, if his freedom to negotiate is 

ed by emotionalism and unrea- 
Sonable political pressures. 

Under the Constitution, the develop- 

t and implementation of foreign 

licy is primarily an Executive respon- 

icy . In deciding on a particular pol- 

the President can call upon experts 

to Sources of information unavailable 

Congress and the general public. If 
ident Eisenhower, after studying the 
t evant material and weighing all the 
in , decides that it is in the national 
therest to invite a chief of state to visit 

Country, I believe Congress and the 
ic should support him. The Presi- 
8 decision in such a case would cer- 
in be based upon a conviction that an 

Vitation, on balance, would strengthen 

© United States in its crucial contest 

the Soviet Union. 
hadctually the administration should not 
base been forced to change its policy 
use of the alleged weight of popular 
Opinion, Understandably there have 
been some flurries of criticism, but these 
hs have been expected. It is to be 
toe that the President will continue 
t encourage further visits by various 
°reign dignitaries. If such visits are un- 
Recessarily curtailed, and if because of 
maittue Political pressures, direct conver- 
tions are not held between heads of 
at tes, the strength of the entire free 
orld may be adversely affected. 
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Look What King Saud Wants Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Gen: HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ibpendix of the Recorp, I include the 
lowing article written by Robert S. 
taen on January 11, 1957, appearing in 
€ New York Post: 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
(By Robert S. Allen) 
LOOK WHAT KING SAUD WANTS NOW 
va asnmNarToNn.—King Saud’s forthcoming 
t is going to run into big money. 
Viteg Tuler of oil-rich Saudi Arabia was in- 
to come here for two main reasons: 
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To persuade him to sign a mutual assistance 
pact, and to grant the United States a new 
10-year lease on the strategically important 
Dhahran Airbase, 

The two agreements are certain to be 
costly to American taxpayers. 

Following are Saud's principal demands for 
United States retention of the Dhahran Air- 
field: 

One hundred million dollars in military 
aid, to enlarge and modernize his armed 
forces. Chiefly desired by Saudi Arabia are 
jet planes, tanks, and artillery. 

One hundred million dollars in economic 
aid, to include the construction of the fol- 
lowing at Riyadh, Saud’s desert capital—a 
modern office building to house the govern- 
ment, a complete university, a large hos- 
pital, an airport, an atomic powerplant, and 
an extensive highway system. 

These huge grants would have no connec- 
tion with the more than $300 million Saud 
has been getting annually from the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. The several hundred mil- 
lion dollars he wants in military and eco- 
nomic ald would be in addition to Aramco’s 
immense royalties. 

All those payments are made directly to 
Saud, to be spent as he desires. 

The Dhahran airbase built by the United 
States, can handle any size bombers. At 
present, some 5,000 troops are stationed 
there. The lease expired last summer, and 
Saud has extended it on a month-to-month 
basis while bargaining on a renewal. 

Since the British-French-Israel invasion 
of Egypt, Saud has upped his price, particu- 
larly in air power. He wants a strong jet 
air force. 

At present Saudi Arabia has a small num- 
ber of American and British jet fighters, but 
no pliots to fly them. A score or so are un- 
dergoing training in Egypt, although the 
Egyptians are relatively recent newcomers 
as jet pilots. 

Under the proposed mutual assistance 
agreement, the United States would equip 
and train an enlarged and modernized Saudi 
Arabian air force. 

A large military mission would be sent 
there to train its ground forces, now num- 
bering 17,000. 

Most of Caudi Arabia's arms have been 
bought at cost in the United States, under 
& special agreement. A mutual assistance 
pact would provide them free of any charge. 

Note: Fabulously oil-rich Saudi Arabia is 
& desert kingdom of 870,000 square miles 
and an estimated 6 million population, a 
large part of it tent-dwelling Bedouins. 
Saud's father, King Ibn Saud, who estab- 
lished the kingdom, negotiated the oil lease 
with ARAMCO. This American combine 
consists of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 30 
percent; Standard of California, 30 per cent; 
The Texas Co., 30 percent; and Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co., 10 percent. 

It’s an open secret that King Saud oper- 
ates on the basis of playing off Russia 
against the United States. 

A group of Senators got a frank account 
of this during a private discussion with for- 
mer Assistant State Secretary Allen, short- 
ly before he was shifted to Athens as ambas- 
sador. He told the Senators: 

“Saud says he is getting new offers from 
Russia every week, which he is using to try 
to get more from us. In this kind of a situ- 
ation, we can't relax for a moment because 
it is of utmost importance that the Soviet 
does not get a foothold in this crucial region. 
We are fully aware that we are being 
squeezed, but that is what we are up 
against.” 

Senator DworsHaxk, Republican, of Idaho, 
inquired about the military and economic 
aid sought by Saud. 

“Is it ald or blackmail?” asked DworsHaxk. 

“They call it aid,” smiled Allen. 
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A National Dedication Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a sugges- 
tion has been advanced that our people 
might celebrate their many achieve- 
ments in rearing new buildings by set- 
ting aside one single day each year as 
national Dedication Day. 

The proposal is made by Carl Harmon, 
editor of the Wood River (Ill.) Journal, 
a newspaper published in the district I 
have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Harmon points out that many 
communities dedicate new buildings— 
schools, churches, lodges, and other 
groups—and suggests that an agreement 
to set aside a single chosen day for the 
ceremonies would provide the whole Na- 
tion as an audience. 

Under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, I offer the edi- 
torial from the Wood River Journal for 
inclusion in the RECORD: 


DEDICATION Day 


There are so many “days” and “weeks” and 
“months” in the United States that one 
hesitates to add to them, but at the risk of 
being guilty of increasing the chaos we are 
going to suggest Dedication Day as a national 
observance. 

Dedication Day could be a national holiday 
and all structures and buildings and memo- 
rials built during the year could be dedi- 
cated on that day. 

It could even be a Sunday. 

Few modern edifices are dedicated before 
being put into use anyway. Dedication is al- 
most always deferred to weather, or avail- 
ability of speakers and talent for the occa- 
sion. Many buildings are in use months and 
sometimes as much as a year before a formal 
dedication, so why not arrange they all to 
take place on a national holiday? 

Bullding in this progressive country of 
ours is vital. In fact it is America and its 
dedication, formal or spiritual, is the impetus 
for our freedom and standard of living. 

Why should we not set aside a day for 
hailing our advances and improvements and 
give those with specific dedications to per- 
form an opportunity to get the job done on 
that day when they will have the whole na- 
tion for an audience? 

Our building, advancing and improving is 
the way our population has of expressing our 
ambitions, enlarging the vault of our pleas- 
ing, anxious being. Through them we throw 
off the shackles of decay and abide by that 
immortal injunction: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's un- 
resting sea.” 

Down in Roxana, Sunday, the citizens are 
dedicating an addition to their educational 
facilities in the form of a new gymnasium. 
It is as modern as next year's automobile 
and nobly dedicated to the development of 
the youth of the community. 
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Plans for the formal dedication are ex- 
tensive, as they should be, and all the people 
of the area join with the people of Roxana 
in experiencing that inner voice which ex- 
horts us all to— 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul.” 


Here’s Where Our Money Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
on Monday, January 28, 1957. This edi- 
torial was based on a report of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, of 
which I am a member, and the Subcom- 
mittee on International Operations 
which drafted this report deserves much 
praise and credit for the thorough and 
outstanding job that it did, 

The editorial follows: 

Here’s WHERE Our Money Goes 


As highly colored and as intricate as an 
ancient Persian carpet, which all the world 
admires, is the conduct of American aid in 
Iran, modern Persia, uncovered by a House 
international operations subcommittee, 
which no one can admire—least of all the 
Americans whose tax dollars have been 
scattered in so useless and formless a pat- 
tern. 

The committee's report bolsters a growing 
feeling in Congress and a warning voiced 
Saturday by George M. Humphrey, Secretary 
of the Treasury, that most future economic 
ald to foreign countries should take the form 
of repayable loans instead of outright gifts. 

Here are some of the ways your money was 
spent imran: 

Millions marked for technical assistance 
were, instead, turned over to the government 
at Tehran to meet its budget. This deficit 
was due to the expropriation of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. by Iran. Had the money— 
incorrectly listed as military support—hbeen 
withheld the oil issue might sooner have 
been settled. . 

Other aid funds used to increase the wages 
of Government employees and $1,700,000 
more went as bonuses to the Army and 
police. 

When the oilfields were nationalized the 
United States, with easy accommodation, 
handed over $12 million to the company to 
meet its payroll. 

Few persons quarrel with the spread of 
education, but the $4,700,000 given out to 
800 Iranian students, all of them already 
enrolled in American universities, is a bit 
thick. These young people are from the 
wealthiest families in Iran who can well 
afford to educate them abroad. 


Foreign aid, this time in Korea, came in 
for sharp criticism from Charles Edmondson, 
former newspaperman and since 1949 a Gov- 
ernment information officer, who charged, 
for one thing, that Korean farmers are being 
charged “about 2% times the official price” 
for $150 million worth of American fertilizer 
and that the proceeds, intended for a coun- 
terpart fund, have only been deposited to 
the extent of 13 percent. 

Over the years there have been numerous 
abuses of the use of American money. Not 
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all of them are due to the men in the field. 
Much is traceable to Washington itself, where 
the attitude seemed to be to get rid of it as 
fast as possible by any means available. 

Here is a field where thorough investiga- 
tion is loudly called for. The House Inter- 
national Operations Committee wants the 
whole foreign-aid program held up to light. 
With taxes going up, with demands for more 
and more funds demanded, this is a step that 
would meet with wide public approval. The 
American people have a right to know what 
is being done with their money. But it is 
doubtful if an honest and thorough look will 
be taken at this matter. If Secretary of State 
Dulles believes any detailed study of the Near 
Eastern situation would be dangerous—and 
he so said before the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee—he might find a probe of foreign 
expenditures positively too ghastly for public 
scrutiny. 


A Trim for the Budget, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial pertinent to the fiscal problem 
now before us which appeared in the 
Northern Virginia Daily of Strasburg, 
Va., on Friday, January 18: 

A TRIM FOR THE BUDGET, PLEASE 


President Eisenhower, we fear, employed 
budgetary barbers to prepare the Nation's 
financial statement These precisioned pro- 
fessionals fastened the smock of collection 
about the paying populace, squeezing it 
tight about the neck, and estimated they 
could shake down some $73 billlon bucks 
before strangulation. 

Never has a President presented so large 
a peacetime budget. Never has a President 
been so concerned about inflation and so 
complacent about increased Government 
spending. 

The President's record budget is the more 
Temarkable because of his earnest warnings 
of inflation in his state of the Union message 
on January 10. At that time he said: 

“We look back upon 4 years of prosperous 
activities during which prices, the cost of 
living, have been relatively stable—that is 
inflation has been held in check. But it is 
clear that the danger is always present, par- 
ticularly if the Government might become 
profligate in its expenditures.” 

Of course, some will maintain that the new 
budget does not call for profligate spending, 
To be sure, it envisions a balanced budget, 
the third straight during an Eisenhower 
administration. 


But it is the lather of surplus which the 
budgetary barbers have prepared that gives 
all conservatives concern, The barbers ap- 
plied this lather with a whitewash brush, 
stropped their apportioning razors sharp, 
and shaved the margin of error thin. One of 
the ingredients in the lather of surplus, the 
white washing element, was increased postal 
revenues. This increase depends on a rise 
in the general postal rates. 

Senator Byrd, chairman of the Senate Fl- 
nance Committee, viewed the administration 
budget with disillusionment. He pointed 
out that the balance was achieved by this 
expected postal revenue increase and by an 
expected increase in revenue from corpora- 
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tions and individuals, this increase to bè 
achieved through continued inflation. 

The budget calls for an increase in mili- 
tary spending, continued high amounts fof 
foreign aid and an increase in domesti? 
spending, 

It is significant that Secretary of the Treas” 
ury Humphrey has criticized the budget fof 
containing some unessential items. Ml 
Humphrey said that he felt a considerable 
amount could be trimmed from the budget- 
It is-to be hoped that Congress will appi 
itself to this task. 

The balance in the balanced budget should 
be placed on firmer ground than anticipat 
increases based on continued inflation 
on an increase in postal rates not yet voted 
by Congress. J 

Congress should also play the part of bar 
ber and trim the unessential from the budget 
If this is done with diligence and care, 
tainly the balanced budget will be 0% 
sounder ground and perhaps a measure 
overdue tax relief could be granted. As it 
is, the administration's budgetary barbers 
have shaved thin the margin of error and 
are utterly determined to make their 
estimates by again clipping the taxpayer. 


Tennessee National Guard Officials De 
plore Recent Statements of Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee, Mr. Speake? 
recent statements attributed to the See 
tary of Defense, Mr. Charles Wilson 
have resulted in objections from ma 
throughout the Nation who are f 
aware and appreciative of the role of the 
soniye Guard in our security and de 

ense. 

In this connection, I desire to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp three tele 
which I have recently received from Gov: 
Frank G. Clement and other National 
Guard leaders in the State of Tenn 
expressing the views of many thousands 
of Tennessee citizens on the great Na” 
tional Guard. 

Concurring in the opinions expressed 
in these telegrams, I am glad to bring 
them to the attention of the House. 

The telegrams follow: 

Hon. Ross Bass, 
House of Representatives: 

I have this date issued the following stat 
ment to the press: 

“As Governor of the great Volunteer Stat® 
of Tennessee, and as commander in chief of 
the Tennessee National Guard, I deplore t° 
statements attributed in the press to Secre” 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, c 
the National Guard with being a haven f% 
draft dodgers and calling the guards’ con 
during the Korean conflict a sort of scan 

“As one who served during that 
(side by side with many guardsmen—som? 
of whom saw combat duty in Korea), I con” 
demn Wilson’s statement as being 


untrue, t 
“Decades ago stalwart citizen soldiers 0 

Tennessee, by their valor, patriotism, 9” 

love of liberty earned for our State the righ* 

to be known as the Volunteer State, a 

we proudly bear and revere today, 
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“The 5,458 Tennessee National Guard men 
tense nting 48 percent of our entire Na- 
Who Guard, carrying on it that tradition 
fict served with distinction during this con- 
role aden neither draft dodgers nor did they 

Be in a sort of scandal, but to the con- 
Wary were Patriots of the highest order, 
Tennessee National Guard numbers 
among its 


“Ae the Nation to enlist in the guards, 
& captain in the United States Army 

teserve, I am sickened by the attitude of the 

orPartment of Defense toward the National 


I feel a personal and official duty to do 
ing I can to protect and promote the 
mal Guard. We, of Tennessee, have 


Within nace, just as we are now doing all 
Tam Our power to help the National Guard. 
Btate PTOUd Of the Reserve officers in our 
Howe and of my membership in that group. 
te ‘anaes’ since it is the National Guard which 
er attack, and since the guardsmen in 
commeasee have rallied to the service of their 
there 7, and since I personally know that 
anyy’ no more patriotic group of people 
men, Ite than Tennessee National Guard 
atic, feel it my duty to apply for a con- 
to onal release from the Army Reserve and 
in ‘the © by deed, as well as word, my belief 
Commis tonal Guard, by applying for a 
“Ir on therein, 
405 Son Wilson cannot be loyal to the 
he Ser men of the Nation’s National Guard, 
country it to them in particular and to the 
Main {2 = general to resign rather than re- 
the p to spearhead a drive to destroy 
FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor, State of Tennessee. 


N. 
Hon. ASHVILLE, TENN., January 29, 1957. 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
mae following is a statement released by 
Secretary Undersigned last night when news of 
Ville: Wilson's statement reached Nash- 
w Dah utterly astounded that the Secretary 
of he would vilify the oldest branch 
Armed Forces of our Nation. 
the Neue citizen soldiers who comprise 
èl mal Guard of the State, whose patri- 
the rent long ago earned for Tennessee 
t to be known proudly as the Volun- 
anda te, will resent this unjust, untrue, 
Courage. nacre accusation reflecting upon the 
tion + udelity, and patriotism of the Na- 
’s National Gua 
tig, © Perennial pattern of Pentagon hos- 
man, foward the National Guard becomes 
ance p adent with this irresponsible utter- 
Der, an integral part of our National 
Deen Establishment by the Secretary of 
disoyes Who has indicated to the world his 
“Me ty to the National Guard. 
: e 
Nor cowards?” we are neither kennel dogs 
Jor W. Henry, Jr., 
The Major General, Tennessee 
National Guard, The Adjutant 
General. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 29, 1957. 
Representative Ross Bass, fd 
ember of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: : 
Ouatitteen thousand Tennessee National 
Pisa and many thousand relatives of 
teriy dsmen who lost their lives were ut- 
amazed at the shocking and infamous 
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statement of Secretary of Defense Wilson. 
As president of the Tennessee National Guard 
Association I urge you to use your influence 
to cause a retraction of this statement and 
to prevent the destruction of the guard by 
the 6 months’ active-duty training now being 
considered. 
* Brig. Gen. Howarp F, BUTLER, 
President, Tennessee National 
Guard Association, 


Bad Manners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Washington News of January 29, 
1957, entitled “Bad Manners,” and an 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
January 30, 1957, entitled “Amateur Dip- 
lomat”: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

January 29, 1957] 
Bap MANNERS 


When Big Bill Thompson threatened to 
punch the King of England in the nose the 
times were fairly quiet and the King was 
far away, probably amused at the election 
rabble rousing of Chicago's mayor. 

Now Robert F. Wagner, mayor of New 
York, has gone this historic display of bad 
manners one better in a gratuitious insult 
to the head of a sovereign and friendly na- 
tion who is visiting America on touchy 
affairs of state at the invitation of the 
President. 

And in this case considerably more than 
crude manners are involved. The visit of 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia is part of a pa- 
tient effort to find a solution for bitter ani- 
mosities in the Middle East, which threaten 
world war. The mayor's irresponsible grand- 
stand play endangers us all. 

The wisdom of extending the invitation 
may be debatable and Mayor Wagner, along 
with the rest of us, is entitled to his opinion, 
But, once done, the Presidential invitation 
becomes an invitation in the name of the 
American people. 

The mayor said he doesn’t want the King 
in New York and that there will be no official 
welcome. No request requiring official action 
had been made. As Mr. Wagner modestly 
states, he hadn’t been consulted about the 
visit. If he didn’t like it, all he had to do 
was keep his mouth shut. By opening it 
he has not only insulted an official guest on 
the eve of his arrival but has grossly em- 
barrassed the President and the country. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of January 30, 1957] 


AMATEUR DIPLOMAT 


Mayor Wagner, of New York, has made a 
rather cheap and silly play to the gallery in 
refusing to greet King Saud of Saud! Arabia 
because “he is not the kind of fellow we want 
to officially recognize in New York.” Mr. 
Wagner is (obviously) not a diplomat, and 
he has no commission to intervene in the 
country’s foreign relations. Whatever his 
private feelings, as the head of the Nation's 
largest city he has a duty at least to be civil 
to a foreign visitor who is here as guest of 
the United States. 
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Trade and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an il- 
luminating article by Brendan M. Jones 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on January 6, 1957: 

TRADE, Arp FIGHT Looms IN Caprrat—Seriovs 
Mrpeast SITUATION Is EXPECTED To SHARPEN 
PERENNIAL CONTROVERSY—OTC HIGH ON 
AGENDA—PRESIDENT AGAIN SEEKS UNITED 
STATES MEMBERSHIP—FuNDS FOR WEAK 
LANDS SOUGHT 


(By Brendan M. Jones) 


Trade and aid will be prime foreign eco- 
nomic issues before the new Congress. 

They are hardy perennials, but this year 
they promise to produce more than usual 
controversy. They should also command 
more serious consideration since, with the 
recent disturbing turns of world affairs, they 
are more clearly linked to the basic issue of 
peace. 

The main trade battle will center on 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation for 
United States membership in the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. The or- 
ganization is an American proposal. It is 
designed to make more effective the 35-nation 
pact for reduction of trade barriers, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The main aid question, at the moment, 
is the new administration plan for increased 
economic assistance to the Middle East. This 
plan has been viewed as the basis of a firm, 
if belated, United States Mideastern policy. 
Its essential aim is to counter Russian in- 
fluence in the highly strategic area. 

OUTCOME IS UNCERTAIN 

How Congress will treat the issue is none 
too certain. The outcome might resolve it- 
self into some revision of the old British and 
West European slogan of a few years ago: 
Trade, not aid. 

The alternatives, possibly, are aid, not 
trade, or a little more of both. 


Elements of controversy on both issues 
may be lined up as follows: 

On trade—President Eisenhower is re- 
ported more determined than ever to have 
the liberal trade program he advocated 3 
years ago completed. The Organization for 
Trade Cooperation is the main item of un- 
finished business. Tariff protectionists, 
whose strength has been growing, are deter- 
mined to oppose OTC as they did successfully 
last year. 

On aid—the Middle East assistance plan 
is based on the old axiom that economic 
weakness breeds communism, as well as reck- 
less nationalism. Critics of administration 
foreign policy and old-school isolationists 
can be expected to challenge it on general 
principle. But the plans’ main aim of com- 
bating communism will make outright oppo- 
sition to it unpopular, 


HELD FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


Protectionists regard OTC as a funda- 
mental issue of whether this country is to be 
committed indefinttely to a speedy reduction 
of tariffs and trade barriers. They maintain 
that tariff regulating authority delegated to 
the President by Congress under the recipro- 
cal trade program has gone beyond the law- 
makers’ intentions. They hold that the 
power specifically given to Congress in the 
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Constitution to regulate tariffs and trade has 
been usurped. 

It is the protectionist view that member- 
ship in OTC will mean that the Presi- 
dent will redelegate some of his questioned 
authority to an international body in which 
the United States can easily be outvoted. 

Fundamentally, many protectionists con- 
tend that tariff reduction already has gone 
too far, pointing to rising complaints of low- 
wage import competition from domestic in- 
dustry. The protectionists’ aim, after de- 
feating OTC is elimination of the recipro- 
cal trade program. 

This they would replace with a unilateral 
and selective tariff system. The multilateral, 
reciprocal method, they hold, is unworkable 
because it is one-sided to the disadvantage of 
this. country. 

Generally, protectionists also may be ex- 
pected to take the stand, in relation to the 
new world situation, that the economic 
strength of this country is of primary impor- 
tance, This reasoning concludes that if the 
United States is to be a strong world leader 
and help its allies with aid, its internal eco- 
nomic strength must not be jeopardized by 
a rising flood of imports. - 

Advocates of liberalized trade, although 
disturbed by the rising protectionist tide, are 
placing their trust in bipartisanism and the 
popularity of the President. 

With the President they assert that OTC 
will have no authority to tell any country 
that it must reduce any tariffs without its 
consent. The rules of the proposed body 
specifically bar any such action, they hold, 
and in any event Congress is free to tack on 
limiting amendments to its OTC bill. 

As conceived by the administration, OTC 
would be a much needed administrative 
agency for the general trade-tariff agreement. 
At present the agreement is administered 
much as would be a business concern that 
had no management. 

Annual meetings of nations participating 
in the present agreement are similar to that 
of a board of directors. These take up prob- 
lems that have arisen during the previous 
year, and subsequent problems must await 
the next annual meeting. 

Basically, in the liberal-trade advocates’ 
view, the function of OTC, besides ad- 
ministering the agreement and handling 
trade disputes promptly, would extend to 
making the trade and tariff pact more real- 
istic. Through OTC member nations would 
be stimulated to giving more than lipservice 
to the agreement which now is riddled with 
exemptions. 

Concerning constitutional prerogatives, 
the protectionists charges are countered with 
assertions that Congress has delegated its 
authority, although not always clearly, in 
many laws. Basically, the liberal-trade ad- 
vocates contend, the reciprocal-trade law’s 
delegation of authority and its use by the 
President would be upheld on the basis of 
numerous precedents, 

As for Import competition, the most mod- 
erate liberal-trade view is that each case 
must be judged on its merits rather than 
on a blanket basis. 

On the issue of foreign aid, a main ques- 
tion likely to be raised in connection with 
that for the Middle East is one of effec- 
tiveness. Considering the tremendous 
amount of development needed in the area, 
many ask whether the new plan is not in 
reality a costly and long-term commitment, 

Also, the method of aid is questioned, 
since for many Mideastern nations it will 
simply be adding more dollars to the mil- 
lions normally earned by oil exports. 
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President Eisenhower’s New 
Republicanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the “New Republicanism” that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower talks about? Accord- 
ing to his own description of it—judging 
from his messages to the Congress—it 
is a program that will bring into being 
a welfare state with unlimited spending, 
centralized power in Washington, taking 
more and more of the taxpayers’ earn- 
ings through taxation, and building up 
a vast bureaucracy to do for the people 
what they should be doing for them- 
selves. 

What is this New Republicanism if 
it is not the old Harry Hopkins—Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt philosophy of “Tax 
and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect”? It so closely resembles Roose- 
velt’s New Deal and Truman’s Fair Deal 
that I cannot tell them apart. 

Essentially Ike’s New Republicanism is 
a form of bribery, a program to buy votes 
with the voters’ own money. It is based 
upon the theory that a bureaucracy can 
better spend the taxpayer’s money than 
he can himself. 

Ike’s $72 billion budget is an excellent 
example of what his New Republicanism 
adds up to. It indicates what the cost 
to the already overburdened taxpayer 
is going to be when his New Republi- 
canism—another name for the welfare 
state—becomes the order of the day. 


Mr. Speaker, what the Republican 
Party needs today is a rededication to 
the principles of its founder, Abraham 
Lincoln, a regeneration at the local and 
State level, a revitalizing at the grass- 
roots. This will not take place so long 
as the National Committee spends 90 
percent of its campaign funds to elect 
the two candidates at the head of the 
ticket and forgets about the candidates 
below the top. This will not take place 
if our precinct-level workers are not 
recognized and rewarded for excellent 
work done. This will not take place if 
elected representatives of the people are 
snubbed and cold-shouldered by an 
“appointed” palace guard whose chief 
function seems to be to insulate the Chief 
Executive so he cannot learn what is 
going on outside his regular carefully 
guarded beaten track. 

Mr. Speaker, the great majority of 
the American people are still at heart 
conservative; they still believe in private 
initiative, private ownership, property 
rights as well as personal rights; pri- 
vate operation of business on a profit 
basis; they still believe in our Con- 
stitution and the principles of gov- 
ernment it outlines and defines; and 
they want it preserved for future gener- 
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ations, ‘They do not want a welfare 
state—with all that the name mene 
established in the place of the form 
government our Revolutionary Fathers 
set up and under which we have pros- 
pered so greatly. I predict that the NeW 
Republicanism when fully understood bY 
the American people will be repudia 
overwhelmingly, 


They Tell Such Tales on Our Friends ia 
the North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, 0 
January 24, 1957, the Harris County 
Journal a small weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in the fine little city of Hamilton, 
Ga., and noted for its brilliant editorials 
written by its publisher, Hon. W. C 
Woodall, carried an editorial entitl 
“They Tell Such Tales on Our Friends 
in the North”; said editorial reading 85 
follows: 

THEY TELL SUCH TALES on Our Farrenps I 
THE NORTH 
(By W. C. Woodall) 

Up north they are strong for integration— 
with the accent on the South, but that is 
neither here nor there. 

There are in circulation some tall tales 
about conditions and situations in the north- 
ern part of the country. 

We sympathize with our friends in thé 
North, for we, too, are being talked about. 

They got up an impossible story about ® 
city called Harlem, and some gullible peoplé 
believe to this day that such a place exists, 
a city in itself in the greatest of American 
cities. If such an immense segregation proj- 
ect existed—possibly the largest of its 
on earth, according to this fantastic tale— 
it certainly would not be in the city of New 
York. 

The city of Chicago Is being maligned also. 
The story is actually told that N are 
herded and crowded together in that city, 
and that their effort to break into white sec- 
tions and buy homes and live there is being 
bitterly fought, sometimes with violence. 

Someone particularly gifted with imagina- 
tion claimed there are three Negro cities of 
over a million each—cities within cities— 
up north, 

What especially makes this so ridiculous 1s 
the fact that our friends in the North advo- 
cate racial integration, although it some- 
times happens that if there is a very small, 
almost negligible proportion of colored peo- 
ple in a community or State, the morë 
flercely that community or State demands 
integration for the country. 

Something that would be humorous, if it 
were not serious, were the canards they got 
out about people in Delaware stoutly resist- 
ing school integration, and everybody knows 
that Delaware is a State somewhere between 
Washington and New York. But if you keep 
on saying a thing and keep your face 
straight, at least some people will in time 
believe you, and this may account for the 
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a that some honestly think to this day 
Delaware was not ecstatically happy 
Theo integration. s 
slander of private individuals is of 
urse a diferent matter and should be 
ken more seriously. The story is out that 
Northen of white citizens in different 
White n cities are trying to preserve ali- 
~~ neighborhoods, claiming that they 
that, Want Negroes as close neighbors, also 
their moving in would depreciate prop- 
y Values. It is particularly saddening that 
& sordid matter as money should, ac- 
A ai to reckless reports, be projected into 
tuation, but it shows the lengths to 
Ch the libelous-at-heart will go. 
truth. reassuring thing, of course, is that 
the Will prevail and that the real facts of 
Situation will be brought out. 


a do not think anyone will challenge 
e truthfulness of the facts set out in 
ang editorial. The people in New York 
Uni Chicago, and all sections of the 
be ted States, recognize that the prin- 
Pag of segregation is sound; that is, 
th the exception of the wild-eyed left- 
in 8roups who wish to stir up trouble 
banna most serious times this country 
Poli ever faced, and some weak-kneed 
our who are willing to submerge 
bi country’s interest to their selfish am- 
tons to hold office. Despite the fact 
rane the overwhelming majority of the 
ple of this country desires to pick 
their associates and their neighbors, ap- 
= ently the machinery is set in motion 
destroy segregation at the earliest 
mble moment. The minority groups 
ht as well understand that any suc- 

a that they obtain can only be for 
S€ason, for they cannot successfully 
iemple upon the rights of the majority 

finitely, 


A Chaplains’ Day Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


hens AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
Ae is a resolution adopted by Topeka 
Pata No. 58, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Sa Joe Bowers, worthy president, Mr. 

ohn M. Kennedy, secretary, calling for 
Chaplains’ Day. 
3: want to bring to the attention of my 
it leagues this resolution, because I think 
one great merit and deserves the study 

all Members of Congress. 
© resolution follows: 
Cuariatns’ Day RESOLUTION 

Whereas on February 3, 1943, the S. S. 
Dorchester Was sunk in the North Atlantic 
uring World War II with the loss of more 
than 600 American lives, including 4 chap- 
pas of 3 great religious faiths: George L. 
Clic; 


Protestant; John P, Washington, Cath- 
Alexander L, Goode, Jewish rabbi; and 
k V. Poling, Protestant minister; and 
u these four chaplains gave up their 
Yes that others might live, going down to- 
to on the deck of the U. S. S. Dorchester, 

Sive to the world for all time a dramatic 
ple of human brotherhood, courage, and 

or and an inspiring demonstration 
interfaith unity and understanding; and 
Whereas in order that the meaning and 
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significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains who 
gave up their lives for others, inspiring all 
Americans by their example of faith and 
courage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday in 
February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, and 
that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the U, S. 8. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 


Eagles Urge Chaplains’ Day Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle and a resolution adopted by St. An- 
thony Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on January 21, 1957, 
entitled “Eagles Urge Chaplains’ Day 
Observance.” 

The resolution follows: 

CHAPLAINS’ Day RESOLUTION 


Whereas on February 3, 1943, the U. S. S. 
Dorchester was sunk in the North Atlantic, 
during World War II, with the loss of more 
than 600 American lives, including four 
chaplains of three great religious faiths: 
George L. Fox, Protestant; John P. Washing- 
ton, Catholic; Alexander L. Goode, Jewish 
rabbi, and Clark V. Poling, Protestant min- 
ister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the U. 8. S. Dorchester, 
to give to the world for all time a dramatic 
example of human brotherhood, courage, 
and selflessness, and an inspiring demonstra- 
tion, of interfaith unity and understanding; 
and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains 
who gave up their lives for others, inspiring 
all Americans by their example of faith and 
courage; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday 
in February each year as Chaplains’ Day, and 
that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the U, S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 

Above resolution adopted by St. Anthony 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, on January 
21, 1957. 

RALPH WELDELE, 
Secretary. 

Harry SIMONS, 
Worthy President. 


[From the St. Anthony Aerle Weekly Flyer 
of January 24, 1957] 
EAGLES UrGE “CHApLAINs’ Day” OBSERVANCE 


A resolution urging Congress to set aside 
the Sunday preceding February 3 each year 
as “Chaplains’ Day,” in tribute to the chap- 
lains who lost their lives in military service 
‘was passed by members of St. Anthony Aerie, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, at our aerie meet- 
ing Monday night which memorialized the 
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deaths of the four chaplains who went down 
in the sinking of the U. S. S. Dorchester dur- 
ing World War II. 

The day, February 3, marks the anniver- 
sary of the torpedoing of the Dorchester, in 
1943, in the North Atlantic, when 600 Ameri. 
can soldiers were lost‘with Clark V. Poling, 
George L. Fox, Protestant ministers; John P, 
Washington, Catholic priest; and Alexander 
L. Goode, Jewish rabbi, who, refusing to take 
places in lifeboats so that others might be 
saved, went down together on deck, their 
arms interlinked. 

Some 100 persons present at the program 
stood for a minute in silent prayer for"the 
heroic chaplains. 

The resolution passed explained that 
“Chaplains' Day” would be a tribute to all 
chaplains who have died in military service, 
with the Dorchester incident as the inspiring 
example of the sacrifices by clergymen sery- 
ing their country. 

“These four chaplains,” the resolution 
read, “gave up their lives that others might 
live, going down together on the deck of the 
U. S.S. Dorchester, to give to the world for all 
time a dramatic example of human brother- 
hood, courage, and a selflessness, and giving 
an inspiring demonstration of interfaith, 
unity, and understanding.” 

The resolution declared that the purpose 
of “Chaplains’ Day” in addition to perpetu- 
ating the sacrifices of chaplains, is to “imbue 
all Americans with love and brotherhood, 
and inspire all to live together in unity and 
understanding. 

Copies of the resolution will be sent to 
United States Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY 
and Epwarp THYE of Minnesota, and to Con- 
gressman Roy Wem of the Third Congres- 
sional District, and Water Jupp of the 
Fifth Congressional District. 

Harry Simons, aerie president, who spoke 
on the meaning of the Dorchester incident, 
declared that their “sacrifices exemplify that 
men of various creeds who can die together 
for love of humanity, can also live together 
nourished by this same love and respect for 
the faith of others.” 

Simons pointed out that the Eagles nation- 
wide are honoring the four chaplains, and 
he pointed to the Chapel of the Four Chap- 
lains at Philadelphia, Pa., where the frater- 
nity erected the memorial entrance, at a 
cost of $25,000, over which a perpetual flame 
burns. 


Undemocratic Gag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News of January 29, 
1957, page 16, carried an editorial en- 
titled “Undemocratic Gag,” which reads 
as follows: 

UNDEMOCRATIC GAG 

The House of Representatives will pass a 
resolution this week endorsing the “Eisen- 
hower Doctrine” for the Middle East—but it 
will be Just rubber-stamp approval forced by 
a take-it-or-leave-it procedure. The Demo- 
cratic leadership decreed a “gag” rule—one- 
day debate but no amendments except those 
approved by the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

This means that 435 Members of Congress 
can talk about this resolution, but cannot 
attempt to modify it—in the end can only 
vote yes or no. 

This is a habit on legislation 
that may change the destiny of every Amer- 
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ican. It is the process of dictatorship, not 
that of democracy. 

Few would question the wisdom of grant- 
ing the President the military authority he 
seeks for the Middle East. But granting him 
“blank check” authority over economic aid 
for the area is dubious in the light of recent 
experience with that program. 

Primary responsibility for raising and 
spending money rests with the House. It 
is shirking this responsibility if it gives for- 
eign aid authority without any strings at- 
tached—and without knowing in advance in 
general how the money is to be spent, 


This editorial states my views. I 
simply could not vote for a closed rule 
in a matter of such importance. I have 
no doubt of the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent’s request, but all of us understand 
that this resolution can mean war, no 
matter what the intention is. It was my 
hope that in a matter that could engulf 
the whole world in a war, that we could 
haye measured up to our responsibility 
through complete and unrestricted dis- 
cussion on the floor, and the considera- 
tion of amendments, which extended 
discussion might have justified. ` 


Everyone Urged To Start Polio Shots Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are conscious that the March of Dimes 
is upon us and all of us want to do what 
we can to make it a success again this 
year. 

The March of Dimes should serve to 
remind us not only of those who have 
been afflicted with polio but also of the 
great opportunity which lies at hand to 
put an end to the ravages of that crip- 
pling disease. The wonders of medical 
science have now provided a chance, in 
the form of polio vaccine, to prevent the 
future occurrence of this malady. 

But for some reason, with supplies of 
vaccine plentiful this year, there is a lag 
in its use across the Nation. This is sur- 
prising when we remember how hard it 
was to get shots in the recent past—and 
how anxious everyone was to get them 
then. 

It is well to remember that effective 
use of Salk vaccine requires three innoc- 
ulations, which must be spread over a 
number of months, usually not less than 
9. Since the height of the polio season 
comes in September, it is vitally impor- 
tant that as many people as possible get 
started now on their series of shots. 

There are ample supplies of vaccine 


available today for people of all ages. * 


Putting it to use may wipe out dread 
polio entirely. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an article by a dis- 
tinguished Rochester, N. Y. physician, 
Dr. William A. Sawyer, former medical 
director and consultant to Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., and now medical consultant to 
the International Association of Machin- 
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ists. In his weekly column of January 17, 
1957, in the Machinist, an IAM publica- 
tion, Dr. Sawyer writes sound words of 
advice on the subject of polio vaccine 
which deserve wide recognition: 
Live A LITTLE LONGER 
(By Dr. William A. Sawyer) 


POLIO VACCINE’S PLENTIFUL—DOCTORS SAY 
“COME GET Ir” 


How quickly time changes things. A year 
ago—yes; even last summer—there wasn't 
enough polio vaccine. People were impatient 
to get it. Doctors had to refuse their pa- 
tients in some age groups. Now there is so 
much vaccine on hand that people are being 
told to come and get it. Producers of the 
vaccine have exceeded expectations, for 
which we should all be grateful. 

President Eisenhower has asked for prompt 
use of the stocks of vaccine by those who 
have not been vaccinated or have not com- 
pleted the recommended three shots. The 
President commented: 

“I join with Secretary Folsom, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, and 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis in urging that the vaccine be used 
promptly—before the next poliomyelitis sea- 
son begins.” 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Folsom blames this failure to use available 
vaccine on public indifference. Apparently, 
when people can get something that they 
couldn't get previously, they are in no hurry. 
Millions of children who have so far received 
only one or two injections should be given 
the added protection of three shots before 
next summer, while millions of adults with 
no vaccinations thus far should begin their 
vaccinations now. 

Surgeon General Burney, of the Public 
Health Service, estimates that there will be 
a little over 15,000 cases of polio reported 
for 1956, which is the lowest since 1947 and 
slightly more than one-half the cases re- 
ported in 1955. Progress is being made. 
With 13 million cc's of the vaccine on hand 
and the Federal assistance program ending 
next June 30, Dr. Burney urges that now is 
the time to step up vaccinations. In addi- 
tion, there are uncounted millions of cc's in 
the hands of pharmacists and doctors. (One 
ce is required for each shot.) Everyone 
under 40 years of age should be vaccinated 
with three shots now. Y 

Congress made available $53,600,000 to pur- 
chase vaccine for free distribution to the 
States. Only four States have used up their 
grant money. The States are Illinois, Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, and Vermont. Nine 
States had more cases in 1956 than in 1955. 
What is your State doing? 

The present Salk vaccine offers a safe and 
effective way to prevent paralytic polio, but 
obviously it is of no value if it isn't used. 
You can get if from your doctor or your 
local health department. In some States it 
is being given free. 

The 14,000 doctors of the 5 county medi- 
cal societies of New York City are starting 
a campaign to vaccinate all persons under 
40 years of age. They aim to give 6 million 
polio shots in the nxet 2 months. They have 
announced shots will be free when given in 
clinics and not more than $3 when given in 
the doctor's private office. 

The president of one of these societies says 
that never before haye the doctors had such 
a clear-cut chance to dramatize their public 
service role. 

Teams of doctors will be formed to give 
these vaccinations on a mass basis to mem- 
bers of labor unions, workers in the indus- 
tries, and neighborhood groups. Vaccine 
will be furnished free by the city health 
department. If this were done all over the 
United States, there would be no polio in 
a few years. 
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Saud Uses Poison Scorpions on Arab 
Strikers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, ini 
Riesel, who has distinguished hi bor 
a militant, forthright, and liberal 14 A 
eolumnist, wrote a column in be 
New York Daily Mirror that should 
read by all of us, including the De 
ment of State and President Eisenhowe? 

It very vividly points up the sa A 
of another “sawdust Caesar” in Ls 
Middle East—King Saud, For the lf 
of me, I cannot understand the attitude 
of our officials in rolling out a red of 
welcome for this tyrant. No quantity 
oil, no airbase, no other consideratio® 
is worth it. 

Certainly our State Department must 
know all about this “astigmatic Arab. 
Then why must our President break with 
tradition in a personal welcome at th® 
airport? Is this the new direction “ 
our foreign policy in the Middle East 
Is not Saud the dictator who defied thé 
United Nations and said he would ag 
stroy the Republic of Israel even if Í 
took 10,000,000 Arabs? How do 
justify such conduct to the free nations 
of the world? Haven’t we yet learn 
that the Hitlers, Stalins, Nassers, Titos 
and Sauds cannot be appeased? 

Mr. Speaker, Riesel deserves an orchid 
for this column, and I urge my colleague 
and our officials to read it carefully. 


Saup Uses Porson SCORPIONS on ARAB 
STRIKERS 


(By Victor Riesel) 

Wherever he is, I beseech Rudoph Valen“ 
tino to forgive me this rude piece about a big- 
time Sheik. But it isn't Valentino's kind of 
sheik anyway. This is an astigmatic Arab- 
one of the few remaining employed kings“ 
who goes dashing about the sands in an alf- 
conditioned car instead of on an airy moun! 

I refer to a butchering Bedouin by thë 
name of King Ibn Saud. Lest you think me 
unkind to this sand dune dictator, let Me 
hasten to report what I discovered 
some of his laws when I was in the Near East 
not too long ago. I was, of course, 
interested in his labor laws and found that 
this monarch has some quixotic tastes in the 
rights of man. 

It is illegal to strike in the land of this 
fellow's desert song. There isn’t even *# 
cooling-off period under the hot sun of the 
land of Araby. Strike—and you die. Quick 
labor cure. 

Recently some oil workers struck. Not for 
more money, They objected to the impor 
tation of foreign labor—which meant Afri- 
can Negroes manacled together in bands 
100 and driven from the African interior 12 
trucks which, Dave Beck might like to know: 
were handled by survivors of Rommel’s 
Afrika Corps. À 

News of the strike brought a sparkle ‘tO 
King Ibn Saud’s eyes. 

Some 500 strikers were rounded up in 
chains. Of these 80 were brutally picked at 
random. At the gesture of an Amir, a d 
prince, the strikers were pushed into nests 
of scorpions. They were poisoned. They 
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ana horribly, retching the sands with marks 
Fel their death struggles. Some were burned 
Others had their nalis torn 
Out. The rest were jailed. 
water having run into some of the amirs 
enforce the royal decree, I thought 
they were just burnoosed sporting bloods 
ae wandered around the gambling casinos 
5 Estoril and Monaco. They're bloody 
Power back home in King Saud’s land to 
into slavery and pocket oe 
then throw on the dice an 
GMUlette tables. 
ese amirs have the power—handed 
fown by the divine hand of Ibn Saud—to 
Stee oil companies to fire strikers. 
‘8, in turn, are then exiled by the 
mirs into slavery or into nearby lands for as 
long as the amir decides. 
No medieval tale is this, nor the whimsy 
newsman who loathes slavery whether 
the On the cobbled streets of Budapest or 
Sands of Arabia. There is a confirming 
"cord of all this in the files of the Interna- 
tonal Labor Organization in Geneva and an 
to the world crusading Dave Morse, 
Director, will bring you corrobora- 
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is that on December 10 of this past 
J. H. Oldenbroek, general secretary of 
International Confederation of Free 
e Unions, protested this bru- 
ty to King Ibn Saud, through the Inter- 
tional Labor Organization. 
sipote was no reply. Death and torture 
fo fre the penalty in the King's slave state 
those who-cry for bread or jobs.” Ameri- 
businessmen who haye voiced their 
Pinions to some of the King’s court have 
been told to mind their own business. 
us, leaders of the AFL-CIO across the 
try, and in their high command session 
Beach, are understandably angered 
the reception to the King of Saudi 
bia—where the United States Army can- 
Station a Jewish lad and where a Catholic 
P. cannot say mass. 
th labor leaders will say this week that 
€y cannot see how clasping the hand of 
aya: master can help whip the working 
the ld in 
tläve tates wor to & fight on other 
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Four Years for House Membe! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced a resolution ex- 
ding the term of office for Members 
Of the House to 4 years. I am hopeful 
hat the Judiciary Committee will report 
bill out favorably. 
In this connection, I am placing in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
€ Elkhorn (Wis.) Independent, one of 
My fine weekly papers in my congres- 
Slonal district: 
Four YEARS FOR CONGRESSMEN 
An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United states, providing for a 4-year term 
for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, has been introduced by Congressman 
WRENCE SmirH, The resolution would be- 
Come law if passed by the Congress and rati- 
by the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States. It would go into effect on the first 
January 3d which occurs more than 1 year 
Alter ratification. 
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The present 2-year term for Congressmen 
serves no useful purpose. It provides no 
protection a 4-year term would not afford. 
The short term has the disadvantage of 
keeping the Congressman on the anxious seat 
about half of the time. He has 1 year of 
grace in which he can concentrate on his 
job and then, during election year, some of 
his attention must be diverted to the cam- 


It is this sort of short-sighted’ program 
that develops politicians out of good men 
who may have made a statesmanlike start. 
Apply the same system to private enterprise 
and the firm would not last 4 years. 

The Lawrence Smith resolution should be 
passed, ratified, and placed in operation as 
soon as possible. 


Mountains of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following article written by Harlan 
Trott for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on January 8, 1957: 

MOUNTAINS OF Omt-—AN INTIMATE MESSAGE 
From THE PACIFIC Coast 


(By Harlan Trott) 


San Francisco There are millions upon 
millions of miles of economical motoring 
locked up in the West's vast-oil shale de- 
posits. But even more in the West's almost 
limitless reserves of coal. 

The untapped supply of motor fuel waiting 
to be distilled from western shale lands 
amounts to 300 billion barrels, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Since the Suez crisis, increased shipment 
of oil to Europe has sharpened the Nation's 
focus on these western oil shale riches. 

The Union Oil Co. of California, is some- 
thing of a pioneer prospector in this poten- 
tial phase of fossil-fuels development. 

This enterprising company does not pos- 
sess nearly so large petroleum reserves as its 
leading competitors. Thus Union has taken 
the lead in exploring technical methods of 
extracting this latent energy resource as a 
substitute for petroleum. 

Speaking in Grand Junction, Colo., the 
other day, A. C. Rubel, president of Union 
Oil, predicted that 1 million barrels a day 
could be distilled from shale oil holdings 
on the western slopes of the Rockies. 

Mr. Rubel said that output could be rea- 
lized if enough water was available for the 
processing work and a realistic tax program 
developed. 

There is much technological data in the 
Interior Department archives to back up Mr. 
Rubel’s optimism. Research data developed 
by fuel technologists at the Rifle, Colo., sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines stresses the 
greater economic feasibility of extracting 
the shale oil by blasting down huge under- 
ground chambers and distilling the rock in 
place to avoid conventional quarrying mreth- 
ods and hauling charges incident to trans- 
porting the raw shale rock and disposing of 
the spent residue after distillation. 

Of the $60 million which Congress ap- 
propriated during World War II for synthe- 
tic fuels research and development only a 
fraction was spent on oil shales. The bulk 
of these grants was used to advance tests 
on the extraction of oll from coal Most of 
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the funds expended in the past decade went 
to test a process for converting coal to oil 
by what is known as the hydrogenation 
method. This produces about two barrels 
of gasoline from a ton of coal. 

Some Government insiders were unhappy 
over the results of these tests. Former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Douglas McKay epito- 
mized their regrets in a public statement 
soon after the closing down of the Govern- 
ment pilot piant in Missouri. Mr. McKay 
said the $60 million “was used to prove you 
could get a quart of water in a quart jar.” 

In this vacuum of scientific inquiry 
stepped Dr. Eugene Ayres, director of the 
chemistry division of the Gulf Research & 
Development Co. Speaking before the Bu- 
reau of Mines coal research staff, Dr. Ayres 
brushed aside this momentary setback to 
synthetic fuels research. 

He said the process of hydrogenating coal 
into oil wasn't necessary, anyway, “because 
of the existence of simple, continuous low- 
temperature carbonization techniques—such 
as that developed by the Bureau of Mines—~ 
by which moderate yields of tar are accom- 
panied by major yields of char,” 

Speaking of the better method which the 
Bureau had been sidetracking, Dr. Ayres said 
oil can be distilled very simply from coal 
“without hydrogenation or with.” He ex- 
plained it this way: “The tar can be con- 
verted to Hquid fuels while the char is an 
excellent fuel for steam boilers. The proc- 
ess, including conversion of the tar to motor 
fuel, destroys only a quarter of the thermal 
value of coal instead of one-half.” 

While the low-temperature carbonization 
process may still be regarded as primitive, 
Dr. Ayres said it is an “interesting process” 
because the “ratio of national demands for 
liquid fuel and fuel for electric power and 
other essential coal uses is not very far away 
from the ratio of ylelds from low-tempera- 
ture carbonation and is expected to balance 
before 1980 because demand for electric en- 
ergy is growing more rapidly than demand 
for liquid fuel.” 

Promising as the ofl shale potential ap- 
pears, the outlook for oil from coal looms 
even brighter in the eyes of this authority. 


Women at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
it an honor and privilege to represent the 
type of district which numbers among 
its residents such dedicated people as 
Mrs. George Barker. I wish to add my 
note of tribute to that which is paid Mrs. 
Barker in the following editorial entitled 
“Women at Work” which appeared in the 
Newark Evening News of January 28, 
1957: 

WOMEN AT Work 

The American community owes more than 
it knows to the women who serve on the 
boards of its hospitals, day nurseries, family 
societies and other welfare agencies. 

Their contributions, often made under 
great difficulty, go far beyond attendance at 
meetings. Their male colleagues, on the 
assumption that they have more time, assign 
to them most of the drudgery of institutional 
supervision and fund raising. 

Typical of these devoted women is Mrs, 
George Barker, who has served 55 years on 
the board of the Babies Hospital, for the last 
15 as its president. In addition she has been 
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active in the Red Cros and the Home for Aged 
Women. Babies Hospital, the only pediatric 
hospital in New Jersey, is a memorial to Dr. 
Henry L. Coit. It has made a significant con- 
tribution to the reduction of infant mor- 
tality. 

yn Barker points out, service in these 
institutions is no longer easy for women with 
homes to keep and families to raise. The dis- 
appearance of servants has increased their 
household chores. They have no nurses for 
their children. But somehow they manage 
to be capable mothers and housewives, as 
well as public-spirited citizens. 

For all of them, women like Mrs, Barker 
are an inspiration, 


Middle East Economic and Military 
Cooperation 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
117) to authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with na- 
tions in the general area of the Middle East 
in order to assist in the strengthening and 
defense of their independence, 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this late hour with a sense of utter 
futility. Please do not misunderstand 
me; I am grateful to the distinguished 
chairman and members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee for the kindness and 
courtesy they extended to me when I ap- 
peared before them as a witness and for 
according me this time now to address 
the House. The futility I feel is because 
I know that nothing I will say will change 
a single vote. 

That feeling is brought about by the 
fact that Member after Member has 
risen in the well of this House here to- 
day and after giving his views about 
what should be but is not in the resolu- 
tion, or after finding fault with what is 
in the resolution, has concluded by say- 
ing “Nevertheless I will support it.” 

My views on this all-important subject 
are set forth beginning on page 286 of 
the printed record of the hearings con- 
ducted by the distinguished Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. They are set forth in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at page A378. I appreciate the 
favorable comments that many Members 
on both sides of the aisle have made con- 
cerning that testimony. I regret that 
they have not been more effective in ac- 
complishing the result that we all aim 
for. 

There is not a doubt in the world that 
every man and woman who is a Member 
of this Congress, and I mean of both 
bodies of this Congress, is desirous of 
peace. Please do not overlook, however, 
that peace without honor is worth little, 
indeed; and there can be ho peace with 
honor unless it is peace with freedom 
and liberty. 

You cannot have peace with honor, 
freedom, and liberty unless you have a 
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Department of State with a Secretary 
of State and subordinates who know the 
difference between an aggressor and an 
international brigand; who know the 
difference between aggression and self- 
defense; who know that a nation which 
disarms a potential killer is not an ag- 
gressor; who know that a nation which 
blockades international highways is an 
aggressor; who know that a nation which 
violates international law is an aggres- 
sor. You cannot have peace with honor 
when you have a State Department and 
its representatives who invoke sanctions 
against its friends and allies and who 
urge other nations to do the same. You 
eannot have peace with honor when you 
have a Secretary of State and aides and 
subordinates who, instead of addressing 
themselves forthrightly to the trouble at 
hand, turn their backs on that or urge 
delaying the solution of the immediate 
problems and instead of attempting to 
solve those problems, urge returning to 
the status quo ante, to the way things 
were before the trouble started. 

You cannot have peace with honor by 
urging those who are defending them- 
selves against armed threat, and worse, 
to retreat and retire until sometime in 
the future when we will talk about how 
we will protect them. 

Such persons cannot be trusted with 
the welfare of this country or its secu- 
rity. Much less are they to be trusted 
with the peace of the world. | 

I say to you, Mr, Chairman, no matter 
how much trust and confidence we may 
piace in our great President, as long as 
he has a Secretary of State and men 
working under him, who mislead instead 
of leading in this great crisis, we cannot 
pass a resolution such as this, 

You say in this resolution that it is 
intended for peace, and you say that in 
order to attain or maintain the peace 
you will give military and economic as- 
sistance to those countries in this area 
desiring and requesting such assistance. 

Who is going to ask for it? They all 
desire it; who is going to ask for it? 
Israel has been asking for it for years 
and been turned down and is being 
turned down now. At this very time our 
Secretary of State is invoking sanctions, 
unilaterally, against the state of Israel. 

Syria says she does not want any part 
of this resolution. 

Egypt says through its great dictator, 
Mr. Nasser, it wants no part of this 
resolution. 

Will not somebody please tell us who 
wants it? Who will ask for this assist- 
ance? Are you going to give this assist- 
ance to little Yemen while it attacks the 
British, while fulfilling its duty in the 
Protectorate of Aden, or are you going 
to pour it into Syria while it continues 
its infiltration across the Turkish bor- 
der? Or maybe you will help Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan and Syria and Egypt 
destroy little Lebanon who wants 
nothing but to be left alone. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, this is not just a 
Jewish problem. This is not just a prob- 
lem of Israel. This is a problem of all 
Christendom. 


If you removed Israel from that part 
of the world, if as we all pray will not 
happen, by any chance every Israeli 
should either be annihilated or driven 
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from that part of the world, this problem 
of keeping peace in the world would 

be with us. These same Arab dicta 
and murderers would then turn 
venom and their attacks on C z 
dom, aided and abetted by international 
Communists. 

You are not going to keep the peate 
by saying to Communists anywhere 
if and when somebody asks us for b 
then we will move in. You must do 85 
we did in Formosa, you must do a5 
did in Guatemala. You must tell 
without any ifs, ands or buts, this 15 
it, you move and you must meet us 0P 
the field of battle. 

Is that war mongering? If it is, i 
the only language the Communists ua 
derstand. But it is not. It is merely 
telling them that we are prepared 
fight for our freedom, and the freedo™ 
of the world is our freedom as our free 
dom is the freedom of the world. 

Peace cannot be won easily and if We 
are not ready to fight for our freed 
and for peace we will have no- peace 
That is the only way you can talk t0 
the Communists and anything less tha? 
that is sticking your head in the sand 
like the proverbial ostrich. 

I was told there was on the President's 
desk in the White House a sign: “Th? 
buck-passing stops here.” Some 
must have taken that sign away becaus® 
the buck has been passed to us by the 
President. 

Under the Constitution it is his duty 
and he has the power to make the foreig™ 
policy. He gave us the opportunity t? 
do it for him, We are missing a golden 
opportunity. 

We hear some Members say that may- 
be they will do a better job in the other 
body and that they will give.us a 8 
resolution. 

But my sworn duty is to help write 
that resolution here in terms that no% 
body will misunderstand. 


I do not contend that my amendments 
are the only way to improve this reso- 
lution. I do not contend that my 
amendments or those of any other Mem- 
ber must be adopted by you. I do urs® 
that, as it is my sworn duty to give you 
my views, it is your sworn duty to liste? 
to them and to weigh them and then 
bring to bear your best judgment in ac- 
cordance with your own conscience tO 
determine the issue. By adopting # 
closed rule, you have deprived me of the 
opportunity to perform my duty as I see 
it. I therefore cannot support 
resolution. 


Middle East Military and Economic 
Cooperation 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the jomt resolution (H. J. Res. 
117) to authorize the President to under- 
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take economic and military cooperation with 

manos in the general area of the Middle 

ang in order to assist in the strengthening 
defense of their independence. 


int SIKES. Mr. Chairman, sometime 
the future, possibly about Easter, this 
lution will be back before us for an- 
at vote by the House. It will be back 
ter having had mature and complete 
discussion in the Senate. It very prob- 
bly will have been substantially 
ed. Yet we here today find our- 
®elves in the fourth week of the first 
inet of the 85th Congress consider- 
the first major legislation of the ses- 
It and limited to 1 day of discussion. 
May be another 4 weeks before other 
or legislation is considered. This 
a Unusual procedure is taken under 
dosed rule which will not permit free 
ussion or consideration of amend- 
trent. I am afraid this is not a day 
t we can be very proud of. 

Now, I have great respect for the great 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and for its 
Members. As a matter of fact, my first 
ce in the Congress was on that 

ttee. I know that it performs a 
Very valuable function. When I first 
fame to Congress, as a member of the 
pommittee on Foreign Affairs, we had 
a Oore us legislation which marked a 

ery striking departure from normal 
Qmerican policies. We brought to the 
ngress the lend-lease bill, but epochal 
sa it was, that bill was debated for a 
er and many amendments were con- 
dared. No attempt was made to close 
berate, to shut off orderly consideration 
the Congress of a very important 
Subject. Yet a fully workable product 
as approved. 
tygonsequently I am profoundly dis- 
bed by what is proposed here. I have 
Stave misgivings. It is, my colleagues, 
a blank check, a grant of authority 
Which sets aside the constitutional re- 
SPonsibilities of the Congress, although 
We have nothing but generalities on 
hich to base this major grant of au- 
rity which is requested or, perhaps, 
ded of us. This is blind trust in 
Policies which a few months ago pro- 
f to see no problems of moment in 
the Mideast, which saw nothing but 
Deace and prosperity on the horizon. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the importance 
Of the Middle East. I do not question 
the necessity for a statement of policy. 
I know that refusal to endorse a policy 
for the Middle East now at this stage 
Would constitute an open invitation to 
communism. 


So my vote, Mr. Chairman, will not be 


fast in opposition to a strong American 
Dolicy to preserve the status of the Mid- 
fast. Such a policy is overdue. Had 
there been a positive policy for the Mid- 
fast heretofore, the Soviets would not 
Now have a foothold there. My vote will 
be cast against the procedure by which 
a Mideast policy is offered; against its 
Vagueness, against the weakness of our 
foreign policy generally, against this 
Present insistence upon no other lan- 
Suage without adequate debate even 
though we know no such haste will pre- 
Vail in the Senate. This measure will 
Not become law by Saturday night—nor 
for many Saturdays despite our haste. 
Please bear witness that I support and 
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endorse the principle embodied in this 
proposal. But, I cannot subscribe to 
the procedure by which it is offered. 
When this measure comes back to us 
after consideration by the other body 
of the Congress—and I am sure that it 
will come back—I hope I can then in 
good conscience cast my vote for it. 
But, I deplore the fact that Congress, by 
the action which now sought, is denied 
a voice, is committed in advance, is led 
blindly down we know not what road 
and with us are led the American people. 
I say this procedure is unwarranted; it 
is a disservice to democratic processes of 
government, and to the constitutional 
processes, which we so proudly advocate 
for the world, 

This action Mr, Chairman will not in- 
spire mutual trust and confidence among 
ourselves for the long and the arduous 
session which we now begin. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
for making such a forthright statement 
and I wish to associate myself with him 
in that statement. I, too, deplore the 
fact that we have come in here with a 
gag rule and are asked to take a proposi- 
tion that will affect the people of the 
world and so many children yet unborn 
for years and years to come. I think 
that this resolution is presented here for 
only one reason and one alone. The 
military part of it is a subterfuge be- 
cause the President as Commander in 
Chief already has the authority to use 
the Armed Forces, if necessary, for the 
defense of our country. The real objec- 
tive of this resolution is to start another 
foreign-aid program to give away billions 
of our American taxpayers’ dollars to 
unnamed, undesignated nations who 
have not asked for assistance and prob- 
ably only want to be left alone. 


Middle East Economic and Military 
Cooperation 


SPEECH 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES . 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 117) to authorize the President to un- 
dertake economic and military cooperation 
with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
presents an extremely difficult decision. 
It is generally agreed that the President 
of the United States, as the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces, has the 
authority to deploy them in the best in- 
terests of America. He also has au- 
thority under the Mutual Security Act 
passed by the last Congress, to spend 
certain funds for economic assistance in 
the nations which comprise the Middle 
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East. Yet, having this authority, the 
President and Mr. Dulles nevertheless 
insist upon passage of this legislation by 
Congress as evidence of solidarity and 
confidence in their proposals for the 
Middle East. 

The President's request in asking for 
such a vote of confidence on a decision 
he proposes to take in connection with 
the Nation’s foreign policy, is a most un- 
usual procedure. Its impact is reflected 
throughout the world and a Member of 
Congress votes against the President’s 
recommendation only when he feels he 
has no alternative. I am in that posi- 
tion. I have such grave reservations 
about this resolution that I cannot vote 
for it, reservations which have been 
created by the administration itself in 
refusing to divulge even the minimum 
amount of information needed to make 
an informed judgment upon this bill. 

My dilemma and that of many of my 
colleagues who have expressed such pro- 
found doubts on the wisdom of this bill, 
derives essentially from the reasoning 
the President himself used in explaining 
to the Congress the purpose of this reso- 
lution. In his address to the joint meet- 
ing of the Congress on January 5, the 
President said: 

Nothing is more n to assure this 
than that our policy with respect to the de- 
fense of the area be Promptly and clearly 
determined and declared. Thus the United 
Nations and all friendly governments, and 


indeed governments which are not friendly, 
will know where we stand. 


Mr. Chairman, I have read the bill, I 
have read the hearings, and have listen- 
ed to the entire debate. I must con- 
fess that if a vacuum exists in the Mid- 
dle East, it also exists in the informa- 
tion that has been furnished to this 
House because if the Members of this 
House are not given the information 
from which they may know the basic 
fabric of the President’s Policy, how 
then can “the United Nations and all 
friendly governments, and indeed gov- 
ernments which are not friendly, know 
where we stand?” If we cannot be sure 
we understand the President’s policy, 
will not the nations of the world— 
friendly and. unfriendly alike—be con- 
fronted with the same difficulty and 
will not the purpose of the President’s 
proposal thereby be lost? 

Personally, I cannot escape the deep 
conviction that this resolution will not 
promote the peace of the Middle East. 
On the contrary, it may very well jeop- 
ardize the tenuous peace that now exists 
and may foster the renewed outbreak 
of hostilities. Confessedly, this is spec- 
ulation, but we can only resort to specu- 
lation when our-information must be de- 
rived from incomplete hearings, from 
an insufficiently detailed committee re- 
port, and from reports in the press. 

Compounding this fundamental diffi- 
culty, are the procedural obstacles un- 
der which the resolution is presented 
under a closed rule which precludes 
amendments, and requires Members to 
accept it on a take it or leave it basis. 
To offset this deficit in information, we 
are urged to have confidence in the 
President and in his pronouncements, 
as though this in itself were sufficient 
reason for voting for the resolution. 
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Great as is the personal regard I have 
for the President, the fact remains that 
as Members of Congress we, too, have a 
responsibility to predicate our actions 
upon facts and knowledge, not faith in 
personalities. Otherwise, will we not be 
like the Members of Parliament so well 
described by the sentry in his song in 
the opening of the second act of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Iolanthe, when he sings 
about the Members of Parliament: 
When in that house M. P.'s divide, 

If they've a brain and cerebellum too; 
They've got to leave that brain outside, 

Aud vote just as their leaders teil them to, 


I suggest that our American system 
of parliamentary government differs 
from that of England. I suggest, too, 
that the President must know that in 
requesting that we share his respon- 
sibility in this area of foreign policy, 
he must share with us the facts and in- 
formation which he possesses and which 
provoked his doctrine. 

This resolution is allegedly for the pur- 
pose of deterring direct or overt Commu- 
nist aggression in any nation in the Mid- 
dle East.. Isuggest that it is crystal clear 
to the Communists that the United States 
by Executive declaration and by congres- 
sional enactments, has already indicated 
that it will resist overt Communist ag- 
gression anywhere in the world. Cer- 
tainly Korea taught them that lesson and 
it has been apparent ever since that 
their conquests have been made not so 
much by direct military thrusts as by in- 
filtration, subterfuge, and propaganda. 
In the Middle East the Russian advances 
have not been marked by direct invasion 
but rather by arms and economic deals 
which have served as the basis for the 
inflow of their technicians. Admittedly 
this resolution offers no remedy for such 
a Communist approach. 

Does the President propose to compete 
with this type of Communist competi- 
tion by offering arms to Egypt, to Syria, 
and to the other Arab nations? Does he 
propose to offer arms to Israel as well, 
so that it may defend itself against pos- 
sible Arab aggression? There is little 
doubt that the Arab-Israeli dispute is 
the basic source of friction in the Middle 
East, and yet we do not know the manner 
in which this resolution -will be used to 
deal with that problem, if it is so used. 

I agree with General Gruenther who 
testified before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that economic aid can have a 
much more salutary effect in building 
friendship with the United States than 
military programs. But one wonders 
whether the amendments to the eco- 
nomic-aid program which are encom- 
passed by this resolution, being relatively 
minor changes in the current mutual 
assistance program, can achieve the pur- 
poses the President intends. The Hardy 
report shows particularly a history of 
defalcations and derelictions in the oper- 
ation of the program in Iran. Certainly 
in other respects, the assistance programs 
have been ill conceived and poorly exe- 
cuted. What other result is to be ex- 
pected, however, when its director is 
hostile to its and has no vision 
or appreciation of the problems of meet- 
ing the conditions of poverty, despair, 
discrimination, and filth, which the pro- 
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grams were intended to eradicate? The 
Mideast offers a fertile field for the 
beneficent diplomacy which the tech- 
nical assistance programs were designed 
to promulgate. But if the same person- 
nel and the same slipshod approach are 
to be used to operate the programs as 
proposed by this resolution, can we not 
expect the same result of frustration we 
have experienced to date? Can one be 
sure when one gives assistance to cer- 
tain Mideast nations that the people 
are its beneficiaries and that the money 
does not go to swell the overflowing cof- 
fers of the dictators who rule such coun- 
tries? 

It cannot be said that the House has 
worked its will on this resolution. We 
are voting on a proposal but we have had 
no opportunity to debate it or reason it 
through. It is hoped, it is expected that 
the resolution will be adequately con- 
sidered in another body. Perhaps when 
it returns to this House, we may be fur- 
nished with sufficient facts and infor- 
mation upon which we, too, can act. 
Unfortunately, we do not have it at the 
present time. 


Ailing Ike Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Daily News dated Tuesday, 
January 8, 1957: 

AILING IKE PLAN 


By this abbreviated headline we mean that 
the Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East 
has serious ailments. Even before it’s out of 
diplomatic diapers. 

Within 24 hours after President Eisen- 
hower outlined his doctrine on Saturday it 
began to look sick. 

Chief ailment: Egypt’s Dictator Nasser. 
Chief complication: Increasing Russian in- 
fluence. 

Nasser announced, according to reports 
from Cairo, that no British or French ships 
would be allowed through the Suez Canal 
until the last Israeli troops had pulled out. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is helpless here, 

Nasser announced that in the future no 
ships of any nation would pass through the 
canal unless they paid tolls to Egypt—in- 
stead of to the old Suez Canal Co., which 
Nasser seized last July. British and French 
ships had been paying tolis to the old com- 
pany, before Nasser blocked the canal by 
sabotage, 

The Eisenhower doctrine is helpless here. 

The trouble is, the Eisenhower doctrine 
promises action by United States military 
forces only against a Communist-dominated 
aggressor in the Middle East. 

The already ailing doctrine can't stop at- 
tacks by Jordan against Israel, attacks that 
were resumed 24 hours after the doctrine 
was announced. It can't stop Egyptian at- 
tacks against Israel. Or Syrian attacks 
against Israel. Or Israeli attacks against the 
Arabs. 

The Eisenhower doctrine merely scratches 


_ the surface of the underlying troubles of the _ 
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It can do nothing to solv? 


Middle East. 
Tt can 49 


the deep Arab-Israeli enmities. ws 
nothing to stop Nasser’s expulsion of Je 
from Egypt. nis 

Within 24 hours after Ike announced A” 
doctrine, the first shipload of Jewish refu 
gees arrived in Italy. Almost 1,000 of the™ 
The biggest exodus since Hitler. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is helpless hers, 
too. 

The doctrine has bten compared with ee 
Monroe Doctrine. That's nonsense. IKè 
doctrine has no more to do with Monty 
than Marilyn. President Monroe was t 
Russia and other great powers to keep ou 
of our hemisphere. Ike is trying to tell RUS” 
sia to keep out of her own neighborhood, 
the Middle East. 


United States-Simpson Logging Accord 
Aids Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mt 
Speaker, 10 years ago a unique working 
agreement was entered into by ™ 
United States Forest Service and a pri 
vate business firm in my district.’ The 
success of this experiment and its g 
value to the economy of the area 
discussed in an article appearing in ; 
January 16 issue of the Seattle (Wash. 
Post Intelligencer. Under leave to €x- 
tend my remarks, I ask that this article 
be included at this point in the Recor): 
Unirep States-Sumpson Locoine Accoro AWS 
Economy 

(By Fergus Hoffman) . 

Modern industrial forestry came of 88? 
Tuesday. 

The Federal Government and private bus!- 
ness together announced they have success” 
fully concluded a decade of a unique work- 
ing agreement. What's more, they predi 
that the next 10 years will be 33 percent mor? 
productive than the initial phase, 

Appropriately enough, the announcement 
was made in the new $250,000 grade school 
at McCleary. Without the agreement, there 
wouldn't be any industry at all in McCleary 
today, let alone a new school. Assessed valu- 
ations there have grown from $394,434 in 1946 
to $850,401 in 1956. 

It all began 10 years ago when Simpson 
Logging Co. and the United States Forest 
Service agreed to pool 160,000 acres of Simp- 
son lands and 111,466 acres of Forest Service 
lands. Simpson was allowed to cut 100 
million board feet annually on the unit for 
manufacture in its Shelton and McCleary 
plants. 

Now the Forest Service has authorized an 
increase in the cut to 135 million board- 
feet annually. The increase results from 
Simpson's addition of 68,000 acres to its 
holdings in the Shelton working circle, to 
a near-perfect fire prevention record, and to 
a favorable recruise of both Simpson and 
Forest Service lands. 

The Federal acreage remains the same but 
Simpson now has about 228,000 acres busy 
growing trees in Grays Harbor, Mason and 
Thurston Counties, Simpson foresters esti- 
mate the sustained yield unit in the next 
decade will have an annual growth of 800 
board-feet per acre, real working security for 
the communities. The larger unit puts 145 
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ised of growing timber behind each Simp- 


employee, compared with about 111 acres 
10 years ago, = 


sible partnership program has made pos- 
ber the merging of old-growth Federal tim- 
its With Simpson's remaining old growth and 
tag on acreage of young timber. Without 
Sim Rssurance of the carryover period until 
ta Pson’s young growth was ready to har- 
in the company would have had to cut 
Older timber and then wait for the young 
Nea aca The major source of em- 
and have lapsed 

in the reer age support would 

The sustained yield agreement, with 90 
[eats yet to run, was started under Public 

W 273, passed by Congress in 1944. Mason 

, Supervisor of Olympic National Forest, 
ted out that the objectives of the law 
en to provide stable communities, steady 
Ployment, taxable forest wealth, continu- 
Taw materials and wood products, and 
Conservation of water, land, and wildlife re- 
- Some proof of the pudding: 
ier deposits (Shelton and Elma com- 
to ed) have gone up from $7,383,325 in 1946 
$13,798,303 in 1956. Bank loans have in- 
from $630,811 to $4,690,488. Simp- 
šon operations in Mason and Grays Harbor 
Counties have increased from 1,482 employ- 
pl and payroll of $5,707,000 to 2,340 em- 
Sie and payroll of $11,420,000 in 10 years. 
$5 Pson’'s tax payments have increased from 

1,037 to $165,078 in Mason; from $30,157 

$48,780 in Grays Harbor. 

And population in Shelton, McCleary, Mon- 
tesano and Elma has increased 17 percent in 
the decade. Anybody still want to talk about 
Bhost towns? 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


i Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks I wish to 
rt the following editorial which ap- 
beared in the East Side News, a publi- 
Cation circulated in my congressional 
ct, in commemoration of the birth- 
Gay of our great President, Franklin 
ano Roosevelt: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’s BIRTHDAY 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
$ January 30 marks the 75th anniversary of 
he birth of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He symbolizes in his person and character 

e glory and greatness of America. His 
nobility of mind, clarity of vision, kindness 
Of heart, togethér with an intrepid spirit 
endeared him with the glamor that is the 
America we love and revere, 

In the midst of a great epoch he stood as 
its greatest figure. He lived in a world which 
resisted tyranny in all its gruesome phases 
and stood for a world of freedom and democ- 
racy, In that mighty struggle, he was 
leader, exemplar, and inspirer. 

Whenever the name of F. D. R. is men- 

toned anywhere in this troubled world, it 
Carries a simple meaning—democracy and 
leadership in the noblest and finest sense. 

As one who counts it among the precious 
Privileges of a lifetime to have been a per- 
Sonal friend of President Roosevelt, let me 
Write of the war against polio which was 

to his heart. 

F. D. R. founded the National Foundation 
Of Infantile Paralysis. He made this move- 
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ment the dominant purpose of his life. He 
became the symbol of the crusade. When 
infantile paralysis overcame him in 1921, 
he was so transformed as to become an exam- 
ple and an inspiration—sublime beyond 
words. His handicap became not an alibi, 
but an incentive. Like Demosthenes, Milton, 
Beethoven, and Helen Keller, he rose above 
his personal liability and converted it into 
a public asset. 

And this was the man who carried him- 
self from the valley of despair to the heights 
of the Presidency and to world leadership 
in its hour of travail. 

Today the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis appeals to all of us to continue 
the battle against this dreaded malady. It 
was this foundation which provided the 
funds which made it possible for Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk to discover the polio vaccine. It 
is one of the greatest steps toward man’s 
march in its conquest of this crippling foe. 
It is, in truth, the national foundation's 
great gift to the world. 

Children yet unknown will be blessed by 
the Salk vaccine—and the fight must go on. 
It must be a relentless crusade against this 
scourge. It is our common fight. It is every 
man’s fight for every man’s child. 

Let us support the national foundation— 
it is an American institution. It is the 
property of the American people. Its sup- 
port must come from the American people. 

Give to help a child to live. Give that the 
lame may walk again. Give that the healthy 
may be protected, 

So give to the helpless children sentenced 
to life in a wheelchair and bed. “For giving 
is living,” the angel said. But must I give 
again and again? My selfish greedy question 
rang. “No,” said the angel, piercing me 
through: “Give ‘til God stops giving you.” 


Good Progress in a 100-Year Experiment 
in Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I would like to include an editorial 
from the Seattle Times of Seattle, Wash., 
which discusses a successful Govern- 
ment-private industry timber-growing 
cooperative effort in my district: 

GOOD PROGRESS IN A 100-YEAR EXPERIMENT IN 
COOPERATION 

A novel experiment in industry-Govern- 
ment cooperation has just completed a 
highly successful 10-year period in this 
State. 

This is the Shelton Sustained Yield Forest, 
started in 1947 when the United States For- 
est Service and the Simpson Logging Co, 
pooled their holdings, under a 100-year con- 
tract, to establish a perpetual working circle, 
involving more than 270,000 acres. 

The success of the first decade is attested 
by the fact that population, payrolls, prop- 
erty values and bank deposits in the operat- 
ing area between the southern end of Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor all have shown sub- 
stantial gains, 

Even more gratifying is the logging com- 
pany's addition of 68,000 acres to the 160,000 
acres it originally contributed to the pool 
arrangement. This will allow the annual 
cut to be stepped up from a 100 million 
board-feet figure to 135 million board-feet, 
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In earlier decades the lumber ind 
justly was branded as irresponsible in its at- 
titude toward natural resources. The virgin 
wealth of this continent was harvested reck- 
lessly and wastefully. A trail of ghost towns 
and devastated countryside was left from 
Maine to Washington. 

This led to the establishment of national 
forests as a step toward preserving timber 
for the needs of future generations. Many 
lumbermen attacked this as “bureaucratic 
interference.” 

Others became convinced that the cut- 
and-get-out philosophy which had domi- 
nated the industry was both antisocial and 
outdated. They adopted a new philosophy 
which looked upon trees as a crop. 

The Shelton working circle is a welcome 
demonstration that Government bureaucracy 
can be practical, that industry is turning, 
increasingly, to foresigted and enlightened 
policies, and that the two can work together 
effectively. 

It takes a lot of mutual confidence to sign 
® 100-year contract in a previously untried 
field. The signers know they will never see 
the final results of their deal and that indi- 
rt as yet unborn will have to carry it 
ou 

In this case, however, the results of the 
first 10 years are so gratifying that one doesn't 
have to be a starry eyed optimist to foresee 
that the arrangement will work, much as 
anticipated, and perhaps even better. 


UNO and the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial from the Yorkshire 
Evening Post, Leeds, England, entitled, 
“UNO and the United States”: 

UNO AND THE UNITED STATES 


“The United Nations is not a substitute for 
United States foreign policy and its activities 
cannot relieve the United States of major 
responsibilities of its own.” 

Wise words. And uttered by whom? Mr. 
Dulles in 1950. They were shrewdly quoted 
by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd at a dinner in New York 
last night. Allowing for the weather-cock 
gyrations of Mr. Dulles, it remains true that 
sometimes the vane points unmistakably to 
the true north from which policy takes its 
meridian. 

‘There are signs that while President Eisen- 
hower cold-shoulders British diplomats be- 
cause of our supposed moral fault in Egypt 
(which daily looks more and more like moral 
commonsense), United States public opinion 
is veering formidably toward a true under- 
standing of why we acted. Every day that 
the attempt to persuade UNO to act de- 
cisively in Egypt drags on confirms the time- 
liness of our action. 

We cannot prove a negative. We cannot 
say for certain that, had we not intervened 
promptly, the Middle East would have been 
aflame, with the Arab world set on the 
liquidation of Israel and Russia happily fid- 
dling among the ruins. But one thing we 
can prove. It is that had we waited for 
UNO to act, we should have waited already 
27 days. On this fear of UNO delay we were 
indubitably right, and to rebuke us because 
we did not rely on an instrument which ex- 
isted only in the minds of men as recorded 
in a voting mechanism in New York is like 
prosecuting a fireman because he enters a 
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blazing house to stop the fire. That seems to 
be President Eisenhower's attitude. 


WHO ACTS IN DEFAULT? 


It will be said, of course, that we should 
not have taken the law into our own hands. 
But as we went in we did have time over 
our shoulder to inform the Security Council 
what we were doing. If in the United States 
official behaviour persists with puritanical 
bickering against this country and France, 
then, in the words of the Washington Post, 
“Europe may run out of gas, but the United 
States will have run out of some even more 
important commodities—compassion and 
ideas.” 

We would not agree for a moment with 
the suggestion in a London morning paper 
that the treatment of Britain in UNO 
has been such that we should leave it, but 
this treatment cannot be tolerated forever 
without the strongest protest. The same 
sort of thing was going on as long ago as 
1944. 

At that time Sir Norman Angell wrote a 
letter to the New York Times. In it, giving 
chapter and verse, he made a comparison of 
the treatment meted out by opinion on the 
one hand to Russia and to Britain on the 
other. 

He showed that on a certain matter we 
had come in for not merely popular but for 
official blame more severe than that admin- 
istered to any other member of the United 
Nations. 

The logic of all this is that there must be 
a drastic reform of UNO, providing it with 
a real force. Otherwise its “protection” 
either fails in default or has to be carried out 
by some national government. Snubbing 
like that now being used against us in the 
United States comes from political imma- 
turity. 


Milwaukeeans of Ukrainian Descent Mark 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing declaration was recently adopted by 
the Milwaukee Branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, to mark 
the 39th anniversary of the proclamation 
of Ukrainian independence: 

UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY DECLARATION 


We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, gath- 
ered at a celebration of the 39th anniversary 
of the proclamation of the free sovereign, in- 
dependent, and democratic Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic by act of its Parliament and 
Government on January 22, 1918, hereby ap- 
peal to the conscience of the free worid and 
to all free and freedom-loving nations to help 
the people of Ukraine enslaved by the colo- 
nial empire of Communist Russia to reassert 
their independence and once again join the 
proud ranks of free nations. 

We protest on this anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence against the employment by 
Communist Russia of Ukrainian nationals 
in the ranks of the Soviet armed forces to 
crush the liberation movements of other na- 
tions and to be ordered to slaughter people 
rising and bidding for freedom. We also wish 
to call the attention of the people of these 
United States to the fact that the fate of 
Ukrainians living in so-called satellite coun- 
tries or people’s democracies is no better than 
within the Soviet Union. Most recent re- 
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ports assert that about a quarter of a mil- 
lion Ukrainians in Poland are being subjected 
to persecution along with Jews, Byelorus- 
sians and others. This fact has been edi- 
torially reported in the New York Times of 
January 10, 1957, and should serve as a warn- 
ing to the free world that in spite of osten- 
sible theological differences, the dictators of 
the satellite countries are dedicated partners 
of the Kremlin in the crimes of oppression, 
extermination, and genocide committed upon 
people seeking freedom and constituting 
threat to the colonial empire run by Moscow. 
Ukrainians in their enslaved homeland and 
thelr blood brothers scattered throughout 
the free world will never give up the fight 
until Ukraine is once again united, free, and 
sovereign, just like during the time of procla- 
mation of the acts of independence and 
unity in Kiev on January 22, 1918 and 1919. 
This community of Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent in the city of Milwaukee hereby 
goes on record as being of one heart and 
purpose with the freedom-seeking people of 
Ukraine until the day of final liberation. 


Newsprint Prices Go Up, Up, and Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a total of 226 American daily 
newspapers and 1,475 American weekly 
newspapers have gone out of business 
since 1936. 

There were 2,189 daily newspapers 
published in the United States in 1936 
and this number had been reduced to 
1,963, a decline of 10.3 percent, by Octo- 
ber of last year. 

The number of weekly newspapers 
published in the country shrank from 
11,288 in 1936 to 9,813, a decline of 13.1 
percent, by October last year. 

These figures and all others in this 
speech have been compiled for me at my 
request by the research department of 
the Library of Congress. ` 

The heavy death rate among both 
daily and weekly newspapers during: the 
past 20 years, Mr. Speaker, I am sure, is 
in large part due to the exceptionally 
heavy and unjustifiable increase in the 
wholesale price of newsprint, which is the 
principal raw material used in the pro- 
duction of newspapers, and for their 
supply of which American newspapers 
are almost wholly dependent upon 
Canada. 

The wholesale price of newsprint, de- 
livered at New York, which was $40 a ton 
in 1936, had increased by the fall of 1956 
to $130 a ton, a 225 percent increase, and 
since that date has been advanced by 
Sre producers another $4 a ton to 

4. 

This almost 250 percent advānce— 
from $40 to $134 a ton—in the price of 
newsprint by the Canadian producers, I 
think, will be found unjustified by in- 
creases in either the cost of raw mate- 
rial or of labor that has taken place 
during the same period. 

The principal raw material from 
which newsprint is produced is timber 
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obtained from the forest. Lumber and 
plywood both are produced from this 
same material. t 

It is significantly noteworthy tha 
while lumber prices in the United States 
advanced less than 31 percent in the w 
year period between 1946 and 1956 ar 
plywood prices less than 3 percent in 
that 10-year period, that newsprint. 
made of the same raw materials as lum- 
ber and plywood, increased in price 
percent in those 10 years and again Was 
raised by $4 a ton this year. 

This obviously unjustifiable increas® 
by Canadian mills in the price of news- 
print demands, it seems to me, a thor- 
ough investigation by the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate and 
the prompt working out by these com- 
mittees of corrective measures—even 
the taking of steps to encourage the 
building of more newsprint mills in the 
United States and Alaska to the end that 
our American newspaper publishers 
not be so dependent, almost entirely, 0? 
Canada for their supply of newsprint. 


The forcing out of business of Ameri- 
can newspapers by exorbitant newsprint 
prices imposed by foreign producers not 
only has deprived thousands of Ameri- 
can printers, pressmen, stereotypers, Te* 
porters, editors, and others of their em- 
ployment, but also has deprived the 
American people of the ample coverag® 
from different viewpoints, of the news 
and editorial opinions. Without the 
maintenance of widespread diversity 
opinion through the press, the very 
foundations of American democracy arè 
threatened, for good government in & 
democracy depends on a well-informed 
electorate. 


Second District of Illinois Continues t9 
Set the Pattern of Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
it is with pleasure and with pride that I 
rise to inform the House of another 
notable record soon to be made by the 
amazing Second District of Illinois in 
setting for all the world a pattern of 
brotherhood. 

Ghana, said to be the ancestral home 
of the majority of our fellow Americans 
of the Negro race, flourished several cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. On 
March 6 this West African kingdom, long 
a colony of Great Britain, is to receive 2 
new dominion status in the British Com- 
monwealth and take again its proud and 
ancient name of Ghana. In casting off its 
colonial status, it will become the first 
independent Negro ruled nation within 
the British Commonwealth. 

Present at this historic ceremony, 
bearing to the rulers and the people of 
the restored Ghana the congratulations 
and the felicitations of the men and 
women of all races and all religions of our 
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Community, will be four of the outstand- 
tizens of the Second District of 
is. This delegation from the Sec- 
ct at the happy ceremony in 
will be the largest from any con- 
onal district in the United States. 
$ The delegation will consist of John 
Ohnson, the dynamic publisher of 
“bony and Jet; Earl Dickerson, presi- 
ent of the Supreme Liberty Life Insur- 
Ps Company; Sidney Williams, former 
*€cutive secretary of the Chicago Urban 
League; and Aaron Payne, the famous 
trial attorney and orator. 
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America and Ourselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
Clude an editorial from the London, 

land, Daily Telegraph dated Novem- 
ber 22, 1956: 


AMERICA AND OURSELVES 


Our right to speak as a tried and unquer- 
ulous friend of the United States is un- 
th ngeable. We have supported to the hilt 

eir action in Korea and Guatemala. We 

ve proclaimed our view that Anglo-Amer- 
S relations are the worst casualty of the 
ueg crisis. We have contended without 
Qualification for a generation that without 
rican strength the cause of freedom 
t well perish. We had hoped that in 
return, Americans would also realize that 
Without Britain and France even their 
of ngth might be unable to resist the spread 
communism throughout Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It has, in fact, signally falled to do 
80 In China. 

Nobody should therefore misunderstand 
Pao! distress that pique, not policy, should 
ited apparently be directing American policy 
u the Middle East. To act on the assump- 

on that the Anglo-French action in Egypt 

& matter for condign condemnation and 
Punishment is an absurdity. We beg Amer- 
icans to recall that it was their Government 

hich put the heaviest pressure upon us to 
*vacuate the canal—a step which is at the 
er of all our troubles. We beg them to 

that, in the French view, it is their 
attitude which has helped to cause a move- 
Ment for local independence in north Africa 
degenerate into a murderous gangsterism. 
© challenge them to deny that they main- 
ined far beyond the limits of possibility 
t Nasser was a bulwark against commu- 
and that their belated conversion to 
the truth was signalized by unilaterally 
Kicking him in the teeth and withdrawing 
Sid for the Aswan Dam. It was they who 
Tefused to put any teeth into the tripartite 
declaration and thus make it an effective 
trument for keeping peace between Israel 
and the Arabs. It was they who endorsed 
Our indignation when Nasser grabbed the 
Canal, and then, after the failure of the Men- 
zies mission, produced that plan for a users’ 
association which we thought was intended 
as a challenge to the Egyptian dictator but 
turned out to be a device for increasing his 
Tevenues, 

Do they really blame us if we therefore 
feel that they did nothing to prevent a situa- 
tion which made action n , and have 
done e g to ensure that the action 
Was a failure?) They voted with Russia to 
Condemn us; they were prepared, it is be- 
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lieved, to vote for the imposition of full 
economic sanctions upon us unless we ceased 
fire. President Eisenhower seems to prefer 
to talk to Mr. Nehru, the archhaverer about 
Communist outrages, before Sir Anthony 
Eden, the arch-rector against a Communist 
stooge. It is said that the Americans want to 
show the Afro-Asians and the Arabs that 
Russia is not their only potential champion. 
That is intelligible, but not very intelligent, 
for it involves America lining up with Russia 
and refusing to admit the obvious fact that 
Russian infiltration of the Middle East is 
not a British invention, but a terrible reality. 

And now the Americans are to be put to 
the test of whether their attitude is really 
more friendly than appears. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold's report on his Cairo talks is a mas- 
terpiece of obscurity, but the indications are 
that the United Nations force will remain in 
Egypt only on Nasser's terms, and that noth- 
ing will be done about either the clearance 
or the contro? of the canal until our forces 
have left Port Said. Mr. Hammarskjold is 
reported to have asked stiffly and officially 
why they have not done so already. Are 
the Americans going to support this view, 
underwrite a triumph for Nasser and leave 
unsolved and increasingly insoluble the prob- 
lems of control of the canal and of Middle 
Eastern peace? That would be a proposal 
which no British Government could tolerate. 


Resolution Adopted by the General Court 
of New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a concur- 
rent resolution adopted by the General 


Court of New Hampshire and passed 
January 24, 1957: 

Whereas the people of the State of New 
Hampshire are well aware of the tremendous 
struggle put forth by the courageous and 
freedom-loving citizens of Hungary against 
the communistic tyranny and the aggres- 
sion of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas they look with horror and reyul- 
sion upon the blood-letting and massacre of 
Hungarians and inasmuch as frustration for 
the most part marks our inability to heip 
these liberty-loving people; and ` 

Whereas by public report this general 
court understands that the new Hungarian 
regime of the Kadar government has been 
appointed by the Government of Soviet 
Russia; and 

Whereas such Government, according to 
public report, has been totally against the 
wishes of the Hungarian people; and 

Whereas the said Government is reported 
to completely disregard humanitarian prin- 
ciples: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That we, the mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire General! Court, do 
hereby denounce and protest the atrocities 
inflicted upon the Hungarians by the Com- 
munist Government of Soviet Russia and by 
the said Kadar government, and offer moral 
condemnation of such inhumane acts; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each Member of our congressional 
delegation in Washington and to the clerk 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 


United States Senate. 
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The Model Rules of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, many im- 
partial observers have expressed the 
opinion that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is one of the most 
efficient and smooth-working commit- 
tees of the House. One reason this com- 
mittee functions so well is that it oper- 
ates under a set of rules which promotes 
action and ensures fair play. 

Of course, these rules complement the 
rules of the House which relate to all 
its committees. 

I have asked leave to extend my re- 
marks in order that I might spread in 
the Appendix the rules for self-govern- 
ment adopted a few days ago for the 85th 
Congress by this committee: 


A. RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS (85TH CONG.) 


PART I— RULES OF GENERAL APPLICATION 


Rule 1. Time, place of meetings: Regular 
meetings of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall be held in room 1324, 
New House Office Building, starting at 10 
a. m., on each Wednesday while the 85th 
Congress is in session, and special meetings 
at such other times and places and in such 
manner as provided in the Rules of the 
House of Representatives. 

Rule 2. Rules, procedure: The Rules of 
the House shall be the rules of the commit- 
tee, and procedure in the committee, where 
not otherwise provided, shall follow the pro- 
cedure of the House. 

Rule 3. Journal: The p of the 
committee shall be recorded in a journal 
and shall show those present at each meet- 
ing, to include a record of the votes on any 
question on which a record vote is demanded, 

Rule 4. Quorum: A majority of the voting 
members of the committee shall constitute 
a quorum for the purpose of transacting 
committee business, except that the presence 
of a majority of the voting members of the 
committee shall not be required for the sole 
purpose of taking testimony and/or receiving 
evidence so long as at least 1 voting member 
of the majority party and at least 1 voting 
member of the minority party are present. 

Rule 5. Proxies: Proxies in writing may be 
recognized and voted, except that no gen- 
eral proxies shall be given or recognized. 
Proxies may not be counted to make a 
quorum and shall not be used unless a 
quorum is present. 


PART M—SUBCOMMITTEE: JURISDICTION, COM- 
POSITION, AND POWERS 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs shall consist of the five standing 
subcommittees hereinafter named, and all 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, 
memorials, and other matters relating to the 
subject listed under the standing subcom- 
mittees named below shall, except as pro- 
vided in rule 15, be referred to such sub- 
committees, respectively: 

Rule 6. Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation: 

(a) Irrigation and reclamation, including 
water supply for reclamation projects, and 
easements of public lands for irrigation 
projects, and acquisition of private lands 
when necessary to complete irrigation 
Projects., 
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(b) Interstate compacts relating to ap- 
portionment of waters for irrigation pur- 


poses. 

Rule 7. Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs: 

Measures relating generally to Hawall, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the insular posses- 
sions of the United States, except those 
affecting the revenue and appropriations. 

Rule 8. Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining: 

(a) Mining interests generally. 

(b) Mineral resources of the public lands. 

(c) Mineral land laws and claims and en- 
tries thereunder. 

(d) Geological survey. 

(e) Mining schools and experimental 
stations. 

(f) Petroleum conservation on the public 
lands and conservation of the radium supply 
in the United States. 

Rule 9. Subcommittee on Public Lands: 

(a) Public lands generally, including en- 
try, easements, and grazing thereon. 

(b) Forfeiture of land grants and alien 
ownership, including alien ownership of 
mineral lands, 

(c) Forest reserves and national parks 
created from the public domain. 

(d) Military parks and battlefields, and 
national cemeteries, 

(e) Preservation of prehistoric ruins and 
objects of interest on the public domain. 

Rule 10. Subcommittee on Indian Affairs: 

(a) Relations of the United States with 
the Indians and the Indian tribes. 

(b) Measures relating to the care, educa- 
tion, and management of Indians, including 
the care and allotment of Indian lands and 
general and special measures relating to 
claims which are paid out of Indian funds. 

Rule 11, Composition of subcommittees: 

(a) The Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation shall consist of 28 voting mem- 
bers, 15 of whom shall be members of the 
majority, and 13 members of the minority 


(b) The Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs shall consist of 25 voting 
members, 13 of whom shall be members of 
the majority party, and 12 members of the 
minority party. 

(c) The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing shall consist of 18 voting members, 10 of 
whom shall be members of the majority party, 
and 8 members of the minority k 

(d) The Subcommittee on Public Lands 
shall consist of 19 voting members, 10 of 
whom shall be members of the majority party, 
and 9 members of the minority party. $ 

(e) The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
shall consist of 17 voting members, 10 of 
whom shall be members of the majority party, 
and 7 members of the minority party. 

The chairman of the committee shall be 
ex officio an additional voting member of all 
subcommittees, standing, special, and select. 

Rule 12. Special or select subcommittees: 
The chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized, after 
consultation with the committee, to appoint, 
in party representation approximately pro- 
portionate to that of the full committee, such 
special or select subcommittees as he deems 
advisable for the purpose of carrying out the 
responsibilities and functions of the com- 
mittee. 

Rule 13. Powers, duties of subcommittees: 
‘The subcommittees are hereby authorized to 
hold hearings, receive evidence, hear wit- 
nesses, and report same to the committee for 
final action, together with such recommenda- 
tions as may be required by the committee. 

Rule 14. Subcommittee chairmanship: The 
chairmanship of the standing subcommittees 
ehall be selected by seniority, commencing 
with the ranking member of the majority 
party under the chairman. The chairman of 
any select or special subcommittee created 
under these rules shall be appointed by the 
committee chairman. 
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Rule 15. Reference of legislation: All legis- 
lation shall be referred by the chairman to 
the respective subcommittees, including reso- 
lutions and other matters properly coming 
within their jurisdiction, except that by vote 
of a majority of the members of the commit- 
tee, any bill or other matter properly before 
the committee may be withdrawn from sub- 
committee or held for consideration ab initio 
by the committee, or may by the same means 
be referred to a special or select subcom- 
mittee. 

Rule 16. Subcommittee rules: The rules of 
the committee, where applicable, shall be the 
rules of the standing subcommittees, and all 
select or special subcommittees. 

PART II—DUTIES OF CHAIRMAN WHEN COMMIT- 
TEX TAKES FAVORABLE ACTION 


Rule 17. Whenever the committee author- 
izes favorable reporting of a bill or resolution 
from,the committee, the chairman is author- 
ized and directed to report the same or to 
designate some member of the committee to 
report the same, and he is further authorized 
and directed to use all parliamentary meth- 
ods to secure passage thereof, without such 
additional authority being set forth particu- 
larly in the motion to report each individual 
bill or resolution. 


Setback for Antislavery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Joseph B. Schechtman, 
which appeared in the Congress Weekly 
of December 3, 1956, is worthy of the 
attention of our colleagues: 

SETBACK FOR ANTISLAVERY 
(By Joseph B. Schechtman) 

The cause of antislavery has suffered one 
more setback. Responsible for it are—in an 
odd combination—the Arab states and the 
United States Government. 

These two became strange bedfellows back 
in February, when a United Nations commit- 
tee of 10 countries unanimously adopted the 
draft of a new international convention now 
seeking to liquidate slavery and slave trade. 
At that time, two significant phenomena were 
noted: the first, that the governments of 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen, though members of 
the United Nations, had defiantly chosen not 
to answer U. N. and other inquiries about 
slavery in their respective countries; the 
other, that the United States took no part 
in the deliberations of this U. N. committee. 
Those genuinely concerned with the effec- 
tiveness of the international effort to erad- 
icate slavery had been hoping that by Au- 
gust, when a full-scale international anti- 
slavery convention was scheduled to meet 
in Geneva, these Arab states and the United 
States would have reconsidered their atti- 
tudes. 

With regard to Yemen there is some evi- 
dence that it had second thoughts about its 
original attitude. It decided to answer the 
UN questionnaire, blandly assuring that "all 
kinds of traffic in persons * * * are strictly 
prohibited in Yemen and subsequently they 
are completely unknown in that country.” 
Though blatantly untrue—the existence of 
slavery IN Yemen is a solidly established 
fact—this reply was at least a grudging trib- 
ute to the authority of the United Nations. 
Another manifestly untrue statement came 
from the “Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan,” 
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where Bedouin Sheiks are known to keep 
slaves in considerable numbers as personal 
servants and bodyguards. “Slavery and 
servitude are not practiced in this a 
and are prohibited under the constitution. 
Jordan replied. The governments of fve 
other Arab states (Syria, Lebanon, Iraq 
Libya, and Egypt) dutifully and tru 
reported that no slavery in any form existed 
in their countries. Saudi Arabia, an avowed 
and unrepentant slave state, maintained its 
defiant silence, 

In August, representatives of 51 countries 
gathered in Geneva's Palais des Nations with 
the purpose of adopting a new internati 
convention to combat “slavery, the 85la' 
trade, and institutions and practices similar 
to slavery,” as well as to enforce exis 
antislavery conventions. One clause in the 
draft submitted to the gathering author 
warships or warplanes of signatory powers 
seize ships suspected of carrying slaves, Of 
persons intended to be sold as slaves; SU 
persons had to be set free and the offen 
ships brought before the maritime courts 
the signatory nations. Britain and Frenor 
who had introduced this clause to “PU 
teeth” into the lax enforcement of anti- 
slavery laws, pointed out that most of the 
slaves imported to oil-rich Saudi Arabis, 
where the dollar-rich Arabs willingly pay UP 
to $1,000 for a young girl, have to be ferried 
across the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. They 
insisted that transporting slaves by ses pi 
labeled an act of policy—a move that woul 
permit search and seizure of suspected slav® 
ships. Since the one most directly af- 
fected by such a drastic measure was Saudi 
Arabia which, together with its neighboring 
sheikdoms, constitute the only area of tbe 
world where slavery exists, those Arab states 
who attended the Geneva Conference imme~ 
diately lined up against the proposed pi- 
acy clause, which was bound to hamper 
severely the lucrative slave traffic. 


Egypt bestirred herself to convert her rep“ 
resentation at the conference from o 
to delegate status and vigorously assumed 
the role of leader of the opposition to any 
attempt to legalize military action 
slaye-carrying ships in the Persian Gulf, 
Sea or Indian Ocean areas. Some Arab 
spokesmen have tried to minimize and tO 
ridicule the entire Western concept of slav- 
ery. Saudi Arabia's unofficial observer at the 
conference, Jamil M. Baroody (himself * 
Lebanese), while frankly admitting thet 
Slavery did exist in Arabia, contemptously 
snorted: “Slaves? What are slaves? It 18 
more accurate to call them servants or stew- 
ards. They have a good life. They call their 
master uncle.” But the main Arab strategy 
was to attack the proposed seizure of slave 
ships as the imperialist device and to rise 
the cry of colonialism. Michael L. Hoffman, 
Geneva correspondent of the New York 
Times, reported: “To the charge, ‘You are 
permitting slavery and conding the slave 
trade,’ the Arab States have in effect re- 
plied, "You are permitting equally bad things 
in your colonies and are in addition trying 
to use slavery as a pretext for interfering 
with our shipping and our independence’.” 

Any mention of Western colonialism and 
imperialism is always certain to find an auto- 
matic response from Asian and African na- 
tions—and it did. Soviet delegates, always 
ready to take potshots at Franco-British im- 
perialists, eagerly joined the Arab offensive. 
The Communist-Arab bloc submitted & 
clause requiring the automatic application 
of the whole antislavery convention to all 
territories administered by any signatory 
powers. This clause, if adopted, would have 
made it impossible for Britain, France and 
other Western countries to sign the conven- 
tion at all. Their representatives pa- 
tiently explained that In the modern world 
such territories have varying degrees of in- 
dependence and could not be compelled to 
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ere to conventions signed by the admin- 
ering power, But, sensitive to the colonial 
unt, they were obviously on the defensive 
and at a disadvantage. Finally, a compro- 
wise colonial clause, proposed by Turkey, 
bee approved by 31 votes to none, with 20 
ü ntions. It provided that the conven- 
Pyoe shall apply to all non-self-governing ter- 
Harr, in principle, but that where consti- 
On ional procedures so require, the consent 
Me — territory must be sought and obtained 
Ore it becomes bound by the mother coun- 
try's adherence to the convention. 
a diversionary Arab-Communist move 
ceeded in sidetracking the crucial issue 
SUppressing the slave trade by military 
action. The convention adopted in Geneva 
tuntains a clause outlawing the transporta- 
pee) of slaves or persons destined for slavery 
nd providing for immediate freedom for any 
slave taking refuge on the ships or terri- 
a of parties to the convention. But it 
Oes not contain any provision for enforce- 
t of the ban on transporting slaves by 
of suspect vessels. It is agreed by all 
felegates to the Geneva conference that this 
eaves a gaping hole in international efforts 
eradicate slavery. Western representa- 
tives acknowledge it with dismay, and Arab 
pebresentatives—with relish. It is also a 
Sregone conclusion that Saudi Arabia will 
Rot sign the new Geneva convention even in 
its present diluted form. 

A most distressing of the Geneva 
Picture was the attitude of the United States. 
Continuing its studied aloofness, the United 
States delegate, Walter Kotschning, bluntly 
announced that his country would not par- 
ticipate in the debate and voting; nor would 
the United States sign the new antislavery 
convention no matter what its contents. 
The official reason for this position, advanced 
by our State Department, was that because 
of Senator Bricker's repeated assaults on the 
President's treatymaking power, “our pres- 
€nt administration feels it cannot sign trea- 
ties affecting internal problems” of other 
Countries. Even Time magazine, which is 
staunchly pro-State Department, frankly re- 
Tused to accept this explanation and noted: 
"The likelier reason, which no one would 
Admit to, is that the United States did not 
Wish to offend King Saud, and thereby en- 

er the Dhahran Airbase negotiations or 
Aramco's valuable oil interests in Saudi 
Arabia.” 

Of these two alleged considerations for 
abetting slavery, only the second corresponds 
to reality. Aramco’s oil interests are indeed 
decisive in determining the State Depart- 
Ment's thinking and acting. But the bogey 
of the Dhahran Airbase, which had been 
figuring so prominently in the Department's 
early defense of its readiness—in State Sec- 
Tetary Dulles’ words—"“to accommodate our- 
Selves to certain practices they (the Saudi 
Arabian allies) have which we do not like,” 
has by now been spectacularly deflated. The 
State Department had insisted that the high- 
est milt interests of the United States 
imperatively demanded that it avoid any- 
thing that would stand in the way of renew- 
ing the lease of the base, which expired on 
June 18, 1958. This fateful date arrived— 
and the lease agreement was not renewed. 
Why? For the very prosaic reason that the 
Saudi Arabian government demanded a $50 
million annual rent for the use of the base 
and the United States refused to pay this 
sum. The airbase agreement quietly expired 
on June 18, negotiations on its resumption 
have been interrupted and are apparently 
Still in suspense. 

Fifty million dollars is undoubtedly a lot 
Of money. But our government is known to 
have spent much greater amounts on mili- 
tary positions of vital strategic importance, 
If it refused—and rightly so—to yield to 
Saudi Arabian greed and to pay such an 
exorbitant sum for the use of the Dhahran 
Airbase, it can only mean that the base's 
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strategic value was not as important as it 
had been pictured to public opinion. All 
the talk that the security interests of the 
United States necessitated “accommodation” 
to Saudi Arabia's ‘certain practices,” includ- 
ing slavery, has turned out to be quite un- 
convincing. Our refusal to pay the rent 
demanded for the Dhahran Airbase is as 
“offending” to Saudi Arabia as a firm and 
honest antislavery stand, which would have 
been consonant with our traditions and 
maintained our world prestige. 


The Useful Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, support- 
ing my position in opposition to any in- 
vitation to President Tito of Yugoslavia 
to visit the United States, I offer for the 
Record an editorial from the Tablet, a 
paper noted for presenting the facts and 
always speaking in the best interest of 
the United States. This editorial is 
worth reading by every Member of the 
House and every citizen of our country. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an editorial at this point; 

THe USEFUL Visrr 


While no official word has yet Come from 
the United States Government, it is appar- 
ent that an invitation has been extended to 
Josip Broz, an ordinary Communist murderer 
who has the blood of Spanish and Yugoslav 
priests, religious and Catholic lay men and 
women on his hands and who has gratu- 
itously given himself the title of Marshal 
Tito, to visit this country as the guest of the 
American people and to be received in ac- 
claim by White House and State Department 
officials at Washington. The N. C. W. OC. 
News Service, in an exclusive dispatch last 
week, reported the fact, which hitherto had 
appeared to be only a rumor. 

The whole business has a sly and degrading 
tinge. The only motive seems to be to con- 
dition American minds for a formal and pub- 
lic announcement of Broz' visit. By “leak- 
ing” little reports, rumors, and gossip here 
and there, those seeking to enhance the 
prestige of the Communist dictator by roll- 
ing out the red carpet for him in Washington 
presumably are trying to soften up the people 
so that they will protest only mildly, if at 
all, when the Yugoslav assassin steps off a 
plane at Washington to be greeted by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and other officials of 
the great United States Government. As 
for those who are already protesting, they are 
receiving verbose and evasive replies by the 
appointed spokesman of the White House 
and the State Department, Jacob D. Beam, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs. He speaks for President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles—take note of the form 
reply of Mr. Beam sent to Mrs. Robert Ma- 
honey, president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. It is printed on page 4. 


Amidst all this reprehensible business, 
three things must be kept in mind: 

1. Josip Broz came to power by seizing and 
putting to death Draja Mikhailovitch, who 
led the resistance movement of the Yugoslav 
people against the Nazis in World War II. 
Broz’s Communist guerrillas had but one alm: 
to prepare to put the Yugoslay nation under 
Communist rule. They fought the Chetniks 
of Mikhailovitch with more vigor than they 
did the Nazis, Once in power, Broz operated 
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a ruthless dictatorship. When he wanted 
American military and economic aid, he pre- 
tended to be independent of the Kremlin. 
But he nevertheless persistently, and with- 
out coercion, made his obeisance to the 
leaders of world communism in the Kremlin 
at every opportunity. He repeatedly insisted 
that he was a Communist—that is, he is dedi- 
cated to fight for a Communist world, which 
is to include the United States. His regime 
has been one of terror, murder, imprison- 
ment and the denial of all human rights for 
those who opposed him or who seemed likely 
to do so. The most recent example of his 
revolting baseness was, after endorsing the 
invasion of Hungary by Soviet troops, the 
forcing back into Communist slavery—per- 
haps to Siberila—of Hungarians who had 
sought asylum and freedom in Yugoslavia. 

2. Who wants Broz to visit the United 
States? Not the Congress, not the political 
party leaders, not the press, not the Ameri- 
can people. All of them have condemned 
the proposed visit. They consider Broz to be 
unfit to be invited to this or any other free 
country. Americans regard acting as host 
to the Yugoslay Communist, who is pledged 
to the destruction of the United States, un- 
speakably repugnant. Who, then, does want 
him to be welcomed here on our free soll? 
Their names are not known. They may be 
in the lower or the higher echelons of gov- 
ernment. But there are individuals and 
coteries in the White House and the State 
Department who seem to be willing not only 
to invite “Marshal Tito” here but to shake 
his bloody hand—the hand that itches to 


- stab free America in the back. 


3. What purposes will be served by having 
Broz come here? We are informed by Gov- 
ernment officials that a “useful purpose” 
can be served. Yes, a “useful” purpose will 
be served—useful to Josip Broz. He will be 
able to show the world that he can double- 
cross and dupe the United States. A visit 
here will be “useful” to him as evidence that 
he can openly insult and exhibit unmiti- 
gated contempt for our country with impu- 
nity. His visit will also be “useful” to the 
international Communist machine, and es- 
pecially to Communist conspirators here, to 
prove that the United States recognizes the 
Socialist state. Broz will likewise find it 
“useful” as a telling point to friendly na- 
tions who have depended upon us that we 
are not really anti-Communist, since we 
make common cause with the puppets of 
Soviet Russia, 

We read and hear much about the leaders 
in our Government being firmly opposed to 
communism, about their demands for bil- 
lions for defense against Soviet Russia, about 
their anxiety lest our civil defense against 
Soviet attack be neglected, about their fear 
that a Communist may get into this country 
with refugees from Hungary and so forth. 
Yet those same leaders in our Government 
propose to invite and regally welcome to the 
United States one of the world’s leading 
Communists and an obedient puppet of the 
Kremlin. All we can say is that the whole 
thing is infamous. 


The Late Honorable James J. Lanzetta 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in honoring 


the memory of a distinguished public 
servant and former member of the 
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House, James J. Lanzetta, of New York 
City, who passed away on October 27, 
1956. I served in the House with Jim- 
my Lanzetta in the 75th Congress, and 
I well recall this hard-working, ener- 
getic gentleman who was devoted to his 
work and to the causes which he advo- 
cated. He was a friendly, pleasant man 
who loved people and these qualities 
were to be of great assistance to him 
when he became a member of the Do- 
mestic Relations Court of New York 
City. Jimmy Lanzetta brought with 
him to the bench the same patience, 
fairness, and kindness which he dis- 
played throughout his public life. We 
who were fortunate enough to know 
him have been enriched by his friend- 
ship and will long cherish his memory. 
To the fine family which he left behind 
I extend my deep and heartfelt ex- 
pression of sympathy. 


Israel’s “Pontine Marshes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article from the 
Congress Weekly of January 21, 1957. 
The article follows: 

ISRAEL'S “PONTINE MARSHES” 
(By Herbert Freeden (Jerusalem) ) 

Caesar and Augustus conquered half the 
world but they could not conquer the Pon- 
tine Marshes, the swamps to the southeast of 
Rome. It took almost 2,000 years to subdue 
them for human habitation. Israel, too, had 
her "Pontine Marshes,” yet 6 years sufficed 
to transform them from a malaria-infested 
plague spot into a center for cereal and in- 
dustrial crops. 

This process of transformation started to 
the tune of gunfire. In January 1951, the 
first earth-moving machines moved up to 
the Jordan River and, a few weeks later, the 
Syrians opened fire on the Israelis across the 
river, killing a number of workmen. For a 
time, the roar of the bulldozers was drowned 
by a political uproar. Although the Jordan 
River in no place actually touches their 
territory, the Syrians objected to the planned 
correction of the riverbed on the ground that 
the work was being done on privately owned 
Arab land. General Riley, then chief of the 
U. N. staff, ruled that the project could pro- 
ceed only if the landowners would agree to 
it. As expected, their consent was not forth- 
coming and, although only 7 acres were in- 
volved, the entire project had to be revised 
and operations continued on the western 
bank only. 

The technical reason behind Israel's proj- 
ect was this: Every winter, Lake Huleh, 
swelled by the rains from the adjacent 
mountains, flooded the valley because its 
surplus water could not pass into the Jordan 
at a fast enough rate, since the Jordan's 
riverbed was too narrow and stopped up. 
The solution for this problem lay in accele- 
rating the flow of the river by deepening and 
widening its bed for a distance of 414 kilo- 
meters. All excavation machinery in Israel 
was mobilized for the project, for it appeared 
impossible to do the job from the steep 
western side only. Since the necks of the 
Gredgers were not long enough to span the 
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full width of the river, low, artificial banks 
running parallel to the higher slopes were 
built to serve as platforms for the excavators. 
As much as 500,000 cubic meters of earth 
and mud were removed from the riverbed, 
bringing to light such finds as elephant 
tusks and remains of the Stone Age. A 
stretch of solid basalt blocks, the product of 
volcanic eruptions, formed the last obstacle. 
An American diamond drill was sent for to 
bore the holes in the rock so that it could be 
blasted with dynamite. Finally, the river's 
flow was cleared and the first stage of the 
operations ended. 

When I visited the Huleh in 1947, a big 
signpost put up by the mandatory authori- 
ties warned: “No Camping—Danger of Ma- 
laria.” Behind the curtain of mist rising 
from the stagnant waters lurked disease- 
breeding mosquitoes, and a pall of silence 
hung over the area. Arab children with 
bodies deformed by disease offered reed mats 
made from dyed papyrus. But 5 years later 
the sinister silence of the marshes was 
shattered by the roar of diesel engines and 
the shouts of workmen as the second stage 
of the reclamation project began 20 kilo- 
meters northwest of the Jordan excavations, 
in the very heart of the swamps. 

I recently returned from another trip to 
the Huleh. The water has given way to 
land—50,000 dunams of rich, fertile soil. 
Where not so long ago fishermen threw their 
nets, now plows are at work; where once the 
papyrus jungle flourished in the fetid morass, 
now cotton, peanuts, wheat, and sugarcane 
are grown. In the place of the impenetrable 
marshes, a network of canals, 30 and more 
meters wide, cross the area for a length of 
almost 40 kilometers. The Huleh Valley, 
which many years ago produced the most 
abundant crops in the country, has returned 
to its past fertility. 

For centuries the Huleh swamps had been 
left untouched until Israel undertook to re- 
claim the area 6 years ago. In 1914, the 
Turks granted a concession for the drainage 
of the swamps to two Syrians, but nothing 
happened because of the First World War. 
After the Turks were dislodged from Pales- 
tine, the British confirmed the Arab conces- 
sion but again no progress materialized. In 
1934, the concession passed into Jewish 
hands when it was bought by the Palestine 
Land Development Co. Certain legalities 
prevented full exploitation of the title and, 
before the drainage blueprint was approved, 
the Second World War cut short all prepara- 
tions. After the establishment of the State 
of Israel, the concession was transferred to 
the Jewish National Fund which decided 
upon the reclamation of the whole valley. 

To revert to the drainage operations. 
After the Jordan riverbed correction was 
completed, the Jewish National Fund en- 
gaged the Construction Aggregate Corp. of 
Chicago to implement the second stage of 
the project—the digging of the drainage 
canals through the marshes. Two giant 
dredgers—one of 700 horsepower and the 
other of 2,000 horsepower—were brought over 
from America and reassembled on the site of 
the project. However, before the dredgers 
could commence their work, the papyrus had 
to be removed. The engineers soon found 
that despite their slim reeds above the water- 
line, the plants have tough stalks below, 
fringed at every joint by fine roots which 
clog in the pipes. So dense and high was 
the papyrus growth that the course of the 
channels had to be staked out with the aid 
of platforms, spaced out at intervals of 600 
to 900 feet, without. which the surveyors 
would have been unable to take accurate 
bearings. Finally this problem, too, was 
overcome and 314 million cubic meters of 
earth were dug out. In the summer of 1955, 
the first 10,000 dunams of newly dried soil 
were available for plowing. 7 

The way was open for the third and final 
phase. In the first stage the flow of water 
was cleared in the south; in the second stage 
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drainage canals were dug through the cen- 
ter of the swamps; in the third stage the 
project moved farther north with the aim 
of taming the waters before they 

the marsh area, through dams, sluices, apd 
canals. 

At Kiryat Shemona, a former ma’abaré 
thet is fast becoming a modern town, with 
a shopping center, large cinema, and m 
ern municipal building in the process 
construction, a young woman stopped me 
for a lift. She was the wife of the local 
Kupat Holim dentist and she wanted 
return to Kfar Blum. I hadn't meant to 8° 
to Kfar Blum but to the new bridge on the 
way to Lahavot Habashan. The dentist's 
wife, who had come here 2 years ago % 
Argentina, was shocked: “And you don 
want to see the new dam at Kfar Blum? ed 

I had a sneaking suspicion that she wish 
to get to her settlement as fast as possible 
and to achieve this was trying to arouse MY 
curiosity. Nevertheless, I agreed to visit the 
dam. I was happy that she had persuaded 
us to make the visit. The Jordan at Kfar 
Blum has a “new look.” Where the easter? 
drainage canal leaves the riverbed, & 
has been built to regulate the water; the 
embankments have been fenced in by stone 
so. that the rains won't wash away the 
earth. Not only has the water been har- 
nessed for productive purposes, but the set- 
tlement will be spared the annual 
which wasted much of its lands during thè 
winter. 

Not far from Kfar Blum another engineer- 
ing feat is in the making—the first pre- 
stressed and precast bridge in Israel. This 
construction method was imported from 
France, the supervising engineer said. He 
had graduated only last year from the Haifa 
Technion and found this work exciting. Tbe 
new technique, he explained, possessed these 
advantages: the bridge would have greater 
strength while using lighter weight mate- 
rials, and timber could be used for the sup“ 
porting beams instead of reinforcing steel, 
which would have to be purchased ab: 

At the same time the work can proceed af 
double the ordinary pace since the founda- 
tion and its main structure can be tack! 
simultaneously, 

Everyone seemed to be happy about the 
reclamation of the swamps, that is, every- 
one but the animals. The marshes were an 
ideal refuge for exotic fauna. Tropical fish 
and a variety of waterfowl abounded there, 
and on their journeys between southeast 
Europe and central Africa, swarms of pell- 
cans used to rest on the water. To preserve 
some of this wildlife and certain species of 
the unique flora which are found only in this 
part of the world, it was decided to turn 
2,000 dunams into a nature reserve by leav- 
ing it under water and damming it off. This 
preserve is also a refuge for the papyrus 
plants, indigenous to the Nile Delta and still 
growing to a height of four meters. The 
Huleh is the northernmost limit to which 
this Egyptian “infiltrator” has spread. 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter I sent some weeks ago to 
the New York Times relative to the con- 
tribution the National Broadcasting Co. 
and Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff, president of 
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that company, are making to the area 
educational television. This good 

Work continues and I am pleased to mark 
The letter follows: 


Ra DECEMBER 17, 1956. 
DIO AND TELEVISION Epifor, SUNDAY NEW 
Yorx Tras, : 
New York, N. Y. 
Sir; I am pleased to have read the 
*Xcellent article by Mr. Jack Gould relative to 
pibcational television which appeared in the 
al York Times of Sunday, December 16. 
tis an able exposition of the problem. 
t e plans for educational television set 
ka by Robert W. Sarnoff, president of the 

âtional Broadcasting Co., is indeed a wel- 
‘ome step. 

National Broadcasting Co., in cooperation 
With the Educational Television and Radio 
Center, of Ann Arbor, Mich., will broaden 

€ television horizon and in so doing invest 

television's maturity and more fully serve 
the public which is, in final analysis, tele- 
on's main support. 

That the National Broadcasting Co. will 
Make an appropriation of $300,000 for this 

ject is highly commendable. 

ās Mr. Gould points out, the area of edu- 
Sational television is a wide one and if 

isely used can propel forward hitherto un- 
tapped sources of imaginative broadcasting. 
NEC's plan is a gratifying step and I hasten 
to note, one of the most significant advances 

© by the television industry in the past 
5 years, ó 
Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 


Church Attendance Goes Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most encouraging 
in these internationally troubled 
times is the present-day trend in the 
United States toward more church 
ding and more church attendance. 

Nationally, $775 million was poured 
into new and enlarged churches of all 
denominations in 1956. The experts 
now predict a whopping investment of 
$875 million in church structures in 1957. 
The sale of bibles is at an alltime high. 
A veritable tidal wave of children are 
entering Sunday schools and a phenome- 
Nal increase in church membership is 
taking place. 

One reason for this rebirth of interest 
În Christianity and the church, of course, 
is the fine example that has been set by 
the First Man and First Lady of the 
- Nation, President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

Another important reason for this re- 
birth of interest in churchgoing in all 
Genominations is that man realizes his 
impotence against the powerful destruc- 
tive forces which he by his own scien- 
tific knowledge and inventiveness has 
Created. Man, at long last, has come to 
know that the security and safety of 
mankind—in fact his very existence— 
now depends upon guidance from a wis- 
dom far greater than any humans pos- 
Sess, Man in the mass is turning, as 
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each individual does in time of great 
personal tragedy—to the church and 
religion to seek a way out of the laby- 
rinth of disasters that seems to threaten 
him. 


How We Could Have Better National De- 


fense—for Less Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


= HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr, Speaker, the other 
day notice was given by the Air Force 
of the retirement of its last propeller- 
driven fighter aircraft. This event sig- 
nified the elimination of the last vestige 
of World War II equipment by the Air 
Force. 

However, this event gave further proof 
of the rapid strides being made by our 
military services in becoming thoroughly 
modernized. But, Mr. Speaker, does it 
make sense to build immensely costly 
military equipment and then be forced 
to keep them idle or only in a partial 
state of readiness for lack of trained men 
to service it? 

The facts are that today it takes high- 
ly trained and unusually intelligent men 
to handle the incredibly complicated 
weapons systems that are béing phased 
into our Armed Forces. Yet today the 
Army, Navy, and most particularly the 
Air Force are incapable of maintaining 
a high experience level. 

Mr. Speaker, today over 40 percent of 
our military, personnel have less than 
2 years service; some 62 percent have 
less than 4 years service. 

The reasons for the rapid turnover of 
military personnel are many but the 
principle one is that the youth of our 
Nation simply cannot afford a military 
career. 

Mr. Speaker, Francis and Katherine 
Drake, in an article appearing in the 
February 1957 issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest, have presented a searching analy- 
sis of the military manpower problem. 
The Drake article furnishes a basis for 
discussion and constructive remedial ac- 
tion. 

I am inclined to believe our present 
policy is not saving the taxpayer a penny. 

On the contrary, the alarming turn- 
over of both our officers and enlisted mili- 
tary personnel is costing us enormous 
sums in everlasting retraining programs. 
Today we are squandering years of costly 
training on men who have no intention of 
staying on the job simply because they 
can draw down larger salaries in civilian 
life doing the same work as they now 
perform in the military. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
Defense Department is now preparing a 
proposal calling for military pay read- 
justments. If we want a strong military 
force and the creation of conditions that 
will halt the drain on our military man- 
power resources we must act imme- 
diately, The cost of such a program will 
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be negligible compared to the dollars 
saved in training investments. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
the article How We Could Have Better 
National Defense—For Less Money, by 
Francis and Katherine Drake, which ap- 
pears in the February 1957 issue of the 
Reader's Digest: 


How We Couto Have BETTER NATIONAL 
DEFENSE—For Less MONEY 


(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 


Is there something wrong with United 
States military uniforms? For the first time 
in our history, the attitude of our best young 
men seems to have changed. They no longer 
desire to remain in uniform, to make the Air 
Force, Army or Navy their permanent career. 
After their first hitch is up, they quit. Dur- 
ing the past 3-year period the Army turn- 
over has been nearly 100 percent, the Navy 
(manned by volunteers) 94 percent, while 
the Air Force, which shoulders the criti- 
cal brunt of maintaining world peace, has 
been losing 90 out of every 100 of it highest- 
trained first-hitch volunteers. 

ere is overwhelming proof that today 
there are just as many young men as formerly 
who would like nothing better than to em- 
brace a military career. The reason that they 
are not doing so is that they cannot afford 
it. In an age of unprecedented prosperity we 
are imposing on our servicemen, and on their 
families, hand-to-mouth living conditions 
which would not be tolerated in civilian life, 

Ironically this shortsighted policy is not 
saving the taxpayer a penny. On the con- 
tray, the alarming turnover of manpower 
is costing us enormous sums in everlasting 
retraining programs, Throughout the armed 
services we are squandering years of costly 
training on men who have no intention of 
staying on the job. It works like this:. 

Suppose you were building a house. The 
contractor promises you 3 men on the job; 
but, instead of sending 3 experienced men, 
he sends 1 master carpenter and 2 unskilled’ 
boys. The master carpenter has to divide 
his time between doing the job and teach- 
ing the boys the rudiments of housebuilding. 
Then, just as they begin to catch on, the 
apprentices quit. They are replaced by two 
more amateurs who, in due course, also 
quit—and so on. The total number of men 
engaged in building your house sounds im- 
pressive, but the house would have cost you 
far less if the contractor had sent two ex- 
perienced men who did not have to be trained 
at your nse. 

Precisely this ort of thing is going on in 
our Armed Forces. Nine out .of 10 appren- 
tices quit just as they are begining to be use- 
ful, and it is the training of their substitutes 
(most of whom will also quit) that is partly 
responsible for the astronomical cost of our 
national defense. This manpower crisis has 
become so serious that we have only two al- 
ternatives: either we must pay higher and 
higher taxes to maintain the present waste- 
ful system, or we must find a way to reduce, 
turnover. It seems high time to focus our 
attention on the second alternative. 

There is a method by which turnover could 
be reduced—and it would save several billion 
dollars a year. The method is this: change 
the present system of paying by rank to one 
of paying by skill. Back this up by ending 
the numerous inequities—high taxes, poor 
housing, sketchy medical care for depend- 
ents, expensive base stores, incessant Moving 
costs—which now penalize service families 
so much that the men cannot afford to stay 
in uniform. In short, we need an incentive 
system under which the more the Govern- 
ment spends on training a man the greater 
is his inducement to make the service his 
career. 

It takes highly trained and unusually in- 
telligent men to handle complicated modern 
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‘weapons; servicemen are called upon to use 
far more costly and complex equipment than 
are their opposite numbers in civilian life. 
In United Air Lines, for example, the aver- 
age cost of equipment per employee is 
$10,000; in General Motors it is $11,000. In 
the Air Force it averages $80,000. In the 
hhigh-skill areas an Air Force mechanic looks 
after a $227,000 jet engine. The sergeant in 
charge of a ground- radar machine has 
$494,000 under his hand. The five-man crew 
of a jet bomber has $8 million in its care. 
The electronic equipment alone costs $250,- 
000, and maintenance costs twice as much 
each year. 

To try to keep such expensive equipment 
running in the face of incessant losses of 
experienced personnel, each service shunts 
a large part of its manpower into training 
operations. In the Air Force alone 226,000 
of its 900,000 men are in the Training Com- 
mand, scattered through 43 training bases 
where they would not be available on a 
sudden day of battle. Even so, replace- 
ments can't be produced quickly enough, 
with the result that many of our combat 
planes are grounded. Strategic Air Com- 
mand alone reports that 500 more airplanes 
would be in combat commission if experi- 
enced crews were available. Does it make 
sense to build immensely costly planes and 
then be forced to keep them sitting on the 
ramp for lack of trained men to service them? 

In 1955 the Air Force lost men who cost 
$2 billion to train. It takes 3 years to train 
an electronics expert, at a cost of $20,000. 
Thus, the Government gets only 1 year of 
full output from his 4-year enlistment. 
Then if he quits—and 90 percent do—an- 
other man, whovhas also cost $20,000 to train, 
takes his place. Thus, we always have 4men 
for a highly skilled job—1 man doing it, a 
second man being trained to take over, & 
third to take his plače, and so on. To keep 
that one slot filled over a 10-year period, 
10 men have to be trained, at a total cost 
of $200,000. But if we could keep the orig- 
inal man in the service for the 10 years, the 
‘total cost would be $40,000, a saving of $160,- 
000 on just that one job. Multiply this case 
by the 100,000 very highly skilled men in the 
Air Force, and we have a wastage of $16 bil- 
lion. Both the Army and Navy have similar 
problems. 

In the case of officers the individual waste 
is even higher. Most jet pilots, for instance, 
come from college ROTC's: They-are com- 
mitted to serve for 3 years, It takes 2 of 
these years and $200,000 to train them com- 
bat-ready, which leaves them 1 year of 
their hitch to serve. Then if they quit (70 
percent do) we have to start training new 
men. Over a 10-year period this means 
training 10 pilots, at a total cost of $2 mil- 
lion, to keep 1 cockpit combat-ready. And 
we have 10,000 combat planes in the Air 
Force and 8,000 in the Navy. There goes 
$36 billion. 

The extreme example is a commander of 
an atom bomber, the man whose readiness 
is chiefly responsible for deterring atomic 
attack on our country. Science has given 
him a machine that can rush anywhere in 
the world at the speed of sound; but to learn 
the job of commanding this tremendous 
weapon takes a picked man 5 years and costs 
$618,000. As a captain in the Air Force, 
this picked man is paid $7,000 a year. As 
a captain of a commercial airliner he could 
earn $20,000. If he leaves the service— 
and haw great is the pressure on a man with 
a family growing up—it costs $618,000 to 
replace him. 

Examples such as these all sum up to one 
thing: the tremendous toll in men and 
money taken by unnecessary turnover. Gen. 
Emmett O'Donnell, Chief of Personnel of the 
Air Force, told the Senate that “if more 
men could be induced to stay, it would be 
possible to cut the strength of the Air 
Force 10 to 15 percent, and we would be 
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more effective.” Applied throughout our 
defense structure, this could mean a cut 
of as much as 450,000 men, without giving 
up a single element of military power. 

What is needed to end this extravagant 
turnover? Numerous surveys have defined 
the answer: better pay, better living condi- 
tions, and the restoration of the privileges 
that used to make military life attractive. 
In the great improvement in the standard 
of living in our country the armed services 
have fallen behind badly. In the past 15 
years industrial wages have risen more than 
300 percent, service pay checks only 55 per- 
cent. 

The services do offer job security—a mañ is 
immune to layoffs, and after 20 years can 
draw a pension as high as $152 a month for 
life. This used to be attractive; but it is far 
less so to today’s highly trained technicians 
who are offered better inducements by pri- 
vate industry. 

The services’ base pay ranges from 40 cents 
to $2 an hour, depending on rank and sen- 
jority. Yet newspapers carry pages of ads 
every day offering much more. Contrast 
service pay with a recent ad in the Wash- 
ington Post: “Wanted, common laborers. No 
experience necessary. Forty-hour week, free 
hospitalization, paid vacations, and sick 
leave. Wages, $2.25 an hour to start.” That 
is better pay than we offer a master sergeant 
with 18 years’ service, holding down the crit- 
ical job of crew chief on an $8 million atom 
bomber. a 

Of course, the difference is supposed to be 
made up by special allowances and privileges 
not available to civilians. For instance, the 
services promise free housing when a family 
man reaches NCO rank, 

But since the services don't have enough 
housing, they give the man a monthly pack- 
age of pay, quarters and food allowance, and 
tell him to go live in the nearest town. Here 
are some representative packages offered to 
skilled men who have completed 4 years’ 
training, who have 2 dependents, and are 


being asked to reenlist: 
Base | Quarters! Food | Total 
pay allow- | allow- | per 
before | ance ance | month 
taxes 
Airman ist class.. $160 $77 $30 $267 
Staff sergeant... 183 77 30 290 
Master sergeant... 253 7 30 360 


The catch is that the quarters allowance 
is so low that a family can seldom make it 
cover rental in this country, while overseas 
the Government itself warns servicemen that 
they will often need $300 to $600 capital to 
make substandard quarters habitable. 
Where is this capital to come from? Out 
of $160-a-month base pay? And as for the 
food allowance, does the reader need be told 
how far $1 a day goes for man, wife, and 
child? 

This matter of family allowances is ex- 
tremely important, for some 75 percent of 
the experienced high-skill men are married. 
Most of them love the service; they are will- 
ing to make it their career; but they simply 
don't get enough to live on. The alleged 
privileges of cheap housing, cheap food, and 
other fringe benefits that are supposed to 
make up for their low base pay just do not 
exist. Men will endure poor conditions for 
themselves; but when their families are 
hit, they go somewhere else to earn a decent 
living. 

The first thing needed to hold valuable 
men in the services is a pay raise of at least 
50 percent in the high-~-skill brackets, with 
smaller increases lower down, plus more gen- 
erous living allowances for hardship stations. 
Such a system of pay raises by skill would 
be the cheapest money the Government ever 
spent on defense, 
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Suppose we took that electronics expert 
who cost $20,000 to train, and raised his pay 
from $3,000 a year to $4,500, after he was 
trained, provided he would stay in for a total 
of at least 10 years. Instead of the $200,000 
we now pay- to fill that 1 job for the same 
period, the cost would fall to $52,000, and 
we should have the benefit of his increasing 
experience. 

Or suppose we took 1 of those $200,000 jet 
pilots and raised his pay by $3,000 a year 
after he was trained. Instead of the $2 mil- 
lion we now pay for a 10-year period, the 
cost would be $280,000. Or we might give 
him a bonus at the end of his service. The 
British pay their pilots, if they stay in for 
12 years, a tax-free bonus equivalent in pur- 
chasing power to $25,000 of our money, and 
have found it cheap at the price. 

But above all we must stop welshing on the 
recruiting promises by which we persuade 
volunteers to join the services. Take the 
problem of family housing. The services are 
short 300,000 houses. The Air Force alone is 
short 173,000 dwellings. ‘That means that 
173,000 Air Force families take a beating on 
their quarters allowance, or else are forced 
to buy a house and risk a worse beating if 
they are suddenly transferred. Even at that, 
homes are sometimes difficult to get at any 
price, for most of our bases are situated far 
from a town. : 

For example, Otis Air Force Base on Cape 
Cod, guarding the vital approaches to New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and supposed to be ready for instant 
action, has so little housing that same of its 
men have to live 60 miles away. The incon- 
venience is bad enough, but the effect on 
readiness is appalling. When an Air Force 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, visit- 
ed the base he said, “With these conditions 
we could get only about half the planes in 
the air during the first 2 hours after an 
alert.” In 2 hours enemy bombers would 
have annihilated the cities and been 1,000 
miles on their way home, 

A ready remedy for this shortage exists in 
the Capehart Act, which permits the services 
to have houses built on mortgage without 
putting up an capital, and to pay off the 
mortgages with the quarters allowance other- 
wise used up in rentals. It does not cost a 
nickel more than the Government is now 
spending, and in the end the Government 
owns the houses. But although the law took 
effect 19 months ago, not a single unit has 
yet been readied for occupancy, because of 
departmental boondoggling. A top housing 
executive, with real power to slash red tape, 
could clean up thís situation in short order, 
and we would have our service people housed 
close to their work. 

The final step toward retaining men in the 
services is to restore the traditional privileges 
that used to help bridge the gap between 
Government and ind pay. The osten- 
sible reason for limiting the food allowance 
to $1 a day is that Government commissaries 
are supposed to sell cheaper than civilian 
stores. But to cite this to a service family is 
to invite a bitter laugh. Not only are high 
surcharges (really taxes) imposed on base 
stores (to pay for “recreational facilities”), 
but the stores are forbidden to carry wide 
stocks or procure special items as they did in 
the past. The chance to obtain their neces- 
sities wholesale used to mean the world to 
young couples struggling in low-pay grades, 
and it would today. The shocking fact is 
that retail merchants maintain lobbies in 
Washington to prevent it. Here again the 
remedy would seem obvious: remove the 
taxes and the restrictions on base stores, and 
let them serve the military at cost, as they, 
did before the lobbies got to work. 

What would it cost to put through a pay 
Taise making a military career attractive to 
the high caliber men we need to guard our 
homeland? The total initial bill would be 
under a billion dollars a year. But if, as 
military leaders believe, this resulted in re- 
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ducing our manpower turnover to 25 percent 
Per annum, we should save up to $5 billion a 
year. Where else in Government do we have 
the chance to invest $1 to save 5? 

The big decision, as always, lies in the 
Will of the public. In previous articles on 
this subject the authors have urged readers 
to write their representatives in Washington. 
The response has helped to focus some con- 


&ressional attention on the current problems. 


of servicemen and the tremendous cost of 
the present wasteful system. The subject 
is about to be debated in Congress again. 
Citizens who want greater efficiency in our 
defense thus have another opportunity to 
Make their wishes known where they will do 
the most good. 


NATO Parliamentary Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Second year in a row I had the high 
honor of serving on the delegation which 
the House of Representatives sent to the 
NATO Parliamentary Conference in 
Paris last November. A total of 17 Mem- 
bers of Congress attended the confer- 
ence, 9 from this House and 8 from the 
Senate. Some 175 delegates represented 
the 15 nations associated in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Our delegation was headed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman of Ohio, the Hon- 
Orable Wayne L. Hays, who was chosen 
as president of the conference. This was 
a signal honor for the United States and 
our delegation was quite pleased of the 
choice. Mr. Hays presided over the con- 
ference with great parliamentary skill. 

The conference took place from No- 
vember 19 to 23, at a time when there 
Was severe strain in the relations between 
the major NATO members because of 
the events in the Middle East. There 
was a general exchange of views which, 
I believe, helped clarify some of the 
issues involved and to bring about better 
understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
an article on the conference written by 
Livingston Hartley and published in the 
January issue of the publication Freedom 


and Union. The article is as follows: 
NATO NATIONAL Lawmakers HOLD SECOND 
PARLEY 


(By Livingston Hartley) 

The Second NATO Parliamentary Confer- 
ence met at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris 
from November 19 to 23. Unlike the first 
conference, which had been held in the same 
setting in July 1955, this meeting had a care- 
fully worked out agenda, considered common 
Atlantic problems on the basis of studies 
prepared by experts, and adopted a number 
of important resolutions. Its value, en- 
hanced by the opportunity afforded for bet- 
ter understanding of attitudes toward the 
Suez crisis, was summed up by its President, 
Con: Waxne L. Hays of Ohio, at the 
press conference held after the final session, 
As he explained then, even if the conference 
had done no work whatever, the exchange of 
views it brought about between Atlantic leg- 
islators would have proved very beneficial, , 
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The Conference was attended by 175 dele- 
gates from all the NATO legislatures. The 
United States delegation was an exceeding] 
strong one, including the majority leader of 
the Senate, the prospective chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
the chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. It consisted of 8 Senators: 
Democrats Green (chairman), RUSSELL, FUL- 
BRIGHT, LYNDON JOHNSON, and JACKSON; and 
Republicans THYE, KucHEL, and Curtis; and 
9 Congressmen: Democrats Hays, CLARK 
(Pennsylvania), ANFUSO (New York), 
McCarruy (Minnesota), and Smiru (Missis- 
sippi), and Republicans LeCompre (Iowa), 
ELLSWORTH (Oregon), Becker (New York), 
and Morano (Connecticut). 

Outstanding men were also present from 
other NATO countries, including Hugh Gaits- 
kell, leader of the Labor Party, and Clement 
Davies, former leader of the Liberal party, 
from Britain; Frans van Cauwelaert, former 
president of the Belgian Chamber; C. J. 
Hambro from Norway and an impressive list 
of political leaders from France. 

Because the first President had been a 
Canadian, it had been expected that the 
new President would be selected from a 
European country. But when the delegates 
assembled, there was a consensus among 
their leaders, which may have been due to 
the Suez crisis, that the new President 
should be an American. The choice fell on 
Congressman Hays, who had been chairman 
of the United States delegation at the first 
conference, had represented the United 
States on the Standing Committee, and had 
introduced the legislation in Congress pro- 
viding for annual United States participa- 
tion. 


New Vice Presidents chosen were E, Bonne- 
fous, of France, and F, Berendsen, of Ger- 
many. Vice President van Cauwelaert, of 
Belgium; Treasurer Walter Ellliot, of Brit- 
ain; and Secretary J. J. Fens, of the Nether- 
lands, were reelected. In view of the lead- 
ing role he had played in creating the NATO 
Parliamentary Conference, Senator Robert- 
son, of Canada, was named Honorary Presi- 
dent. 

In the afternoon the conference was 
briefed by Lord Ismay, Secretary General of 
NATO, and later by General Gruenther a 
few hours before he relinquished his posi- 
tion as Supreme NATO Commander. 

The second and third days were devoted 
to a general debate covering the future of 
the parliamentary organization, political, 
and military consultation, and economic co- 
operation, which allowed far-ranging ex- 
pressions of views on all these subjects. 
While some stressed the need to develop 
the parliamentary organization into a true 
Assembly, others held it wisest not to try 


-to proceed too fast. There was wide agree- 


ment that the organization should continue 
to be based upon NATO. 

The situation in Hungary and its impli- 
cations, the Suez crisis, the Cyprus ques- 
tion, and the policies of NATO governments 
were discussed eyen more frankly than had 
been expected, thus providing a safety valve 
for emotional pressures which many regard 
as one major purpose of the conference. 
For example, M. P.'s from Britain explained 
reasons for her action in Suez which had 
not been adequately given in the press. 

One highlight of this debate was unani- 
mous adoption by the Conference, without 
submission to a committee, of a resolution on 
Hungary introduced by C. J. Hambro, of 
Norway and strongly supported by the United 
States delegation. This expressed “profound 
shock at the wanton use of force against the 
people of Hungary who have sought in the 
best tradition of human freedom to govern 
themselves” and affirmed “belief that these 
actions make the unity and the solidarity 
of the member nations of NATO in uphold- 
ing peace and collective security against any 
aggression more imperative than ever.” 
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DUTCH M, P. ATTACKS UNITED STATES 

Another highlight, given much press at- 
tention in Paris, was a strong attack on re- 
cent American policies by F. G. Goedhart, 
of the Netherlands. As he spoke, some of 
the delegates appeared worried as to how 
plain speaking of this type might be taken. 
However, Congressman Hays pointed out that 
saying what is in the minds of delegates 
clears the air and told the delegates that he 
had nothing to criticize in any speech that 
had been made. Subsequently Congressman 
McCarrHy, in the closing speech of this de- 
bate, ended it on a happy note by saying that 
there had been no criticism of United States 
policies at the Conference which had not al- 
ready been heard in the recent election cam- 
paign. 

On the fourth day, the Conference divided 
into four committees to consider the resolu- 
tions which had been submitted by either 
delegations or individual delegates and after- 
ward reconvened for a debate on cultural 
cooperation. Each delegation was repre- 
sented on these committees. 

The political committee, on which Con- 
gressman McCarrnuy was the principal United 
States representative, faced a difficult task, 
Two of the resolutions it had before it con- 
tained provisions on which general agreement 
by the Conference appeared impossible to 
expect, One, for example, called for revision 
of the North Atlantic Treaty to extend its 
capacity for action beyond the NATO area, 
Yet the Conference had not been able to ob- 
tain final acceptance of rules of procedure 
and a system of voting which would allow 
resolutions to be adopted by other than gen- 
eral agreement. Such provisions had been 
carefully worked out by the standing com- 
mittee in February, subject to adoption at 
the opening of the Conference, and circulated 


_to all its members and all delegates. But 


when the standing committee met in Paris 
on November 18, the Portuguese and Greek 
members, who had not attended the February 
meeting and had not made known any ob- 
jections to these provisions in the subsequent 
9 months, were unwilling to accept them. 
As a result, the Conference could act only 
unanimously. : 

The problem posed by these two resolu- 
tions was solved by the political committee 
under the expert guidance of its chairman, 
M. Fayat of Belgium. After a general dis- 
cussion of the main points in all the resolu- 
tions before it, the committee produced its 
own resolution covering these points in lan- 
guage acceptable to all. It drew attention 
to Article 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which provides that “The parties will consult 
together whenever, in the opinion of any of 
them, the territorial integrity, political in- 
dependence or security of any of the parties 
is threatened”: this article covers consulta- 
tion on developments outside the NATO 
area as well as within it. The committee 
then stressed the need for “full and reason- 
able scope to be given by the North Atlantic 
Council to the interpretatior of this article”; 
for consultation “to be political as well as 
military"; and for it “fo be as far as possible 
between Ministers” instead of merely be- 
tween representatives of ambassadorial rank, 
Finally, it called upon the Council “to give 
full scope to such interpretation and con- 
sultation so as to develop greater unity” in 
the Atlantic. 


THREE ECONOMIC RESOLUTIONS 


The Economic Committee, on which Con- 
gressman LECOMPTE was the United States 
spokesman, produced three resolutions. The 
first, which had been introduced by Senator 
JACKSON, established a Special Committee on 
Scientic and Technical Personnel, consisting 
of one member from each NATO country. It 
requested this committee to submit to the 
next conference its findings and recommen- 
dations concerning: (a) “the present situa- 
tion with respect to the training of scientific 
and technological personnel in the NATO 
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countries”; and (b) the relationship between 
NATO and the Soviet bloc in “utilization of 
existing potential resources in this field"; and 
(c) the development of such resources “suffi- 
cient to enable the NATO countries to main- 
tain their individual and collective capacities 
to resist armed attack and to continue their 
economic growth essential to their strength 
and well-being.” 

This resolution not only tackled a prob- 
lem of the first importance in view of re- 
ports that the Soviet bloc is now turning out 
scientists and technicians faster than the 
Atlantic Community. It also marked a step 
forward in the development of the NATO 
Parliamentary Conference, the establishment 
of a special committee to study a critical 
problem between annual meetings. 

The second resolution dealt with the prob- 
lem of oil supplies, made so acute by the 
Suez crisis. Pointing out that the stability 
of Europe would be endangered and the At- 
lantic Community affected by lack of oll, it 
asked that “supplying petroleum to the 
NATO countries be considered a problem of 
common concern,” that “the NATO Council 
give this problem its immediate attention.” 

The subject of the third resolution was 
the problem of aid to underdeveloped coun~ 
tries. It was reported to the Conference in 
the form of a draft, to be the basis of a re- 
port by the committee's rapporteur for con- 
sideration by the 1957 Conference, 

The Cultural Committee, with Senator 
FuLeRIcHT speaking for the United States, 
made two recommendations to the North At- 
lantic Council. The first was “formation of 
a group of cultural experts entrusted with 
the exploration of every possible avenue of 
development * * * of the moral ties and 
cultural progress which could be of benefit to 
the Atlantic Community.” The second was 
a conference of NATO university authorities 
and government experts on education to 
study means of insuring training of scholars 
and technicians adequate to maintain the 
Atlantic Community in its traditional place 
in scientific research and technical applica- 
tion. f 

The Military Committee, on which Senator 
Jackson was the United States delegate, 
pointed out that it had lacked any docu- 
ments as a basis of action and limited itself 
to a report of its discussions, 

On the final day the resolutions of these 
committees were submitted to the Confer- 
ence and accepted by general agreement. 
One of them, the Economic Committee's 
resolution on oil supplies, produced a spir- 
ited debate which many delegates said later 
they found more interesting than much of 
the previous general discussion. As reported 
to the Conference, this resolution contained 
some phraseology which might have pro- 
yided ammunition for sections of American 
opinion hostile to Atlantic cooperation. So 
the United States delegation submitted an 
amendment, effectively supported by Sena- 
tors LYNDON JOHNSON and FULBRIGHT, which 
was accepted after some rather heated dis- 
cussion. Some of the European delegates 
found it of particular interest to see these 
‘Senators in action in the kind of debate 
which could have taken place within a na- 
tional legislature. 

The Conference also adopted two resolu- 
tions presented by the Standing Committee, 
which had been meeting periodically dur- 
ing the previous days. One requested that 
committee to review and report on the ques- 
tions which had been raised in the debate 
about the functions of the Conference £o 
that the next Conference could consider 
whether its meetings should be more fre- 
quent, whether it should seek advisory or 
consultative status, and other problems. 

The other resolution expressed the belief 
that an increase in the annual budget from 
£7,165 to £15,000 would be required. It re- 
quested members of the Standing Committee 
to take up this question with their govern- 
ments and asked the committee to discuss 
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with NATO the possiblity of a contribution 
from NATO funds. To anyone who has fol- 
lowed the preparation of the Conférence, the 
need for this increase is all too evident, The 
preparatory work had suffered serlously from 
lack of funds while the secretariat, which did 
it, has been crowded into one small room in 
London. 

The spirited debate on the final days 
showed the value of more discussions of that 
kind in place of lengthy prepared speeches. 
One means to that end suggested was instal- 
lation of a time clock which would ring 
automatically an agreed number of minutes 
after a delegate had begun to speak and 
indicate to him that he should bring his 
speech to a close. Another which would un- 
doubtedly contribute to more give and take 
would be the system of yielding followed in 
Congress.. This involves some technical diffi- 
culties in a meeting with simultaneous trans- 
lation, but they do not appear insuperable. 
It seems likely that if some delegate at the 
next conference requests a speaker to yield, 
others will follow his initiative. 

An essential for the future appears to be 
adoption of rules of procedure, including a 
system of voting in cases where general 
agreement cannot be obtained. The Confer- 
ence will be seriously handicapped as long 
as one delegate, or even one delegation, is in 
& position to prevent any decision being 
taken on some important problem or resolu- 
tion. While the rules and voting system 
worked out by the Standing Committee in 
February may not be perfect, they would 
provide an equitable and adequate means 
of overcoming this obstacle. 

As several delegates indicated, the best 
results will be obtained if legislators at the 
Conference speak and act as individuals and 
not in accordance with the position of a 
delegation. This, of course, may not be pos- 
sible on all questions, since there are bound 
to be questions of particular importance to 
some country on which its delegation will 
wish to maintain solidarity. 

Such a development presents some special 
problems for the delegates from the United 
States. Unlike Europeans famillar with the 
Strasbourg and other assemblies in Europe, 
they have not been accustomed to acting as 
individuals in international meetings. At 
diplomatic conferences which Senators and 
Congressmen have attended, delegations pre- 
pare their positions in advance and act as 
units. 

Beyond that, there is the problem that a 
Tesolution of the Conference may imply 
some action by the United States Govern- 
ment because the United States is the mili- 
tary and economic powerhouse of NATO. 
In such cases the attitude of the adminis- 
tration may have to be ascertained before a 
decision can be taken and then the deci- 
sion may have to be one Of the delegation 
as a whole. 

Since this NATO Parliamentary Confer- 
ence was the first one attended by a United 
States delegation comparable in size and 
caliber with those of the principal European 
nations, their reaction to it ts of particular 
interest. The view most widely expressed 
among them was that the Conference had 
proved exceedingly valuable. 


The Late James J. Lanzetta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, former 
Congressman James J. Lanzetta was a 
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dear friend of mine. We served in the 
House together. He was a staunch 
friend and a loyal Democrat. We 
worked many long hours on matters con- 
cerning the New Deal during the Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt administration. 

Jim Lanzetta never forgot his humble 
origin and always sought to help those 
who were unable to help themselves. 
His was an exemplary character. A good 
character is like an acrostic—you read it 
up and down, from right to left and left 
to right—it always spells goodness of 
character. 

He and I were frequently in the fore- 
front to liberalize our immigration stat- 
utes. He believed that the national ori- 
gins theory, which caused so much grief 
because of discrimination, should be 
taken out of the immigration fabric. 

Jim Lanzetta had great courage and 
always fought for that which he thought 
was right, let the chips fall where they 
may. I can say of him what Webster 
said, “one man with courage is a majori- 
ty.” He has now gone to his reward. 
He has left a good name and a good name 
is the greatest legacy a man can leave. 
We offer his surviving dear ones our 
kindest sympathy. 


Middle East Economic and Military 
Cooperation 


. SPEECH 
HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
117) to authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with na- 
tions in the general area of the Middle East 


in order to assist in the strengthening and 
defense of thelr independence. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
said here today by various speakers that 
this resolution is for peace and not for 
war. It has been given careful consider- 
ation by the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in whom I have the utmost 
confidence. However, I think one im- 
portant thing has been overlooked in 
arguing whether or not we should adopt 
the closed rule and that is the fact that 
we will be giving congressional authority 
for spending huge sums for foreign aid. 
I want to do everything I possibly can 
to ward off communism wherever it may 
be found. However, since spending 2 
years in combat overscas during World 
War II, I have always taken the position 
that we cannot buy friendship with 
money and actually I think some of our 
trouble in the Middle East today is due 
to the fact that we have found ourselves 
in an auction, bidding against each 
other. I am going to vote “no” when 
the previous question is ordered because 
I believe that this rule should be open 
so we can delete foreign aid. It is my 
firm conviction that we can ward oif 
communism in the Middle East by offer- 
ing to help protect any country from ag- 
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&ression, without pouring millions of dol- 
down a rat hole in economic aid. 
Mr. Chairman, on final passage I in- 
tend to vote for the resolution giving 
Notice to the communistic world that 
We do not intend to tolerate aggression, 
however, I am very hopeful that an open 
Tule may be adopted whereby the resolu- 
can be amended to strike out for- 
eign aid. : 
I represent the 25th District of Illinois 


Where there are 30,000 persons unem- ` 


Dloyed and I have pledged to my constit- 
uents that I will not vote one thin dime 

foreign aid until our own people have 

n provided for. In my opinion too 
much emphasis has been given to foreign 
Countries instead of trying to provide 
for our own people. Just last week I 
Was advised by a number of county 
Officials in my district that Government 
Surplus food to the needy was being 
drastically reduced. On contacting the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, I was told that the reduction in 
Surplus foods was due to the Depart- 
Ment’s ability to dispose of surplus food 
Commodities by other means. I am just 
Wondering how much surplus food is 

ing taken away from needy Americans 
and sent overseas to foreign countries? 
I have been trying for some time to get 
the Congress to pass a distressed areas 
bill in order to give some Government 
assistance—not handouts—to areas of 
high unemployment in this country, but 
=p of my argument has fallen on deaf 


Mr. Chairman, I think the American 
People are entitled to an answer to one 
Question: “Are we going to forever forget 
the needs of our own American people 
While continually pouring millions of 
dollars into foreign countries?” 

I hope that after a dedication of pur- 
Pose has been given, this Congress can 
S00n turn to the problems of America 
Tor a change. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
ions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
Not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
Authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
Chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
Conditions under which he may’ authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
8pective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
Who have changed their residences will please 
Bive information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
Correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnece: 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 

tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof, 

(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7}4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rrcorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the , the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

T. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
Tule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
kuthorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in th: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presentei in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Ojfictal Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 2 
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Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate adopted numerous investigative and routine resolutions. 
House passed Middle East policy resolution. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 1119-1179 


Bills Introduced: 22 bills and 3 resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 970-S. 991; S. Con. Res. 9; 
and S. Res. 81 and 82. Pages 1125-1126 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 59, authorizing Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to employ two additional clerical assistants (S. 
Rept. 36)—reported January 28 under prior authority; 

S. Res. 74, establishing a select committee on investi- 
gation of improper activities in labor-management 
relations, and providing $350,000 therefor, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 44); and 

S. J. Res. 35, providing for observance and commemo- 
ration of soth anniversary of first conference of State 
governors for protection of natural resources of U. S. 
(S. Rept. 45). Pages 1111, 1125, 1136-1140 


Bills Re-referred: Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs was discharged from further consideration of 
S. 478, to cede to New Mexico concurrent jurisdiction 
with U. S. over certain land in New Mexico, and S. 828, 
authorizing certain inspections and investigations in 
Metallic and nonmetallic mines and quarries. S. 478 
was then re-referred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and S. 828 to Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Page 1129 


Investigation—Labor-Maflagement Relations: Sen- 
ate adopted with committee amendments S. Res. 74, 
establishing a select committee on investigation of im- 
Proper activities in labor-management relations, and 
Providing $350,000 therefor. Motion to reconsider was 
tabled. These actions were taken when, upon the re- 
Porting of the resolution, by unanimous consent, Senate 
. Proceeded to its immediate consideration. 

Vice President subsequently announced appointment 
to this select committee of Senators McClellan, Ken- 
nedy, Ervin, McNamara, Ives, Goldwater, McCarthy, 
and Mundt. Pages 1136-1140, 1166 


Investigative and- Routine Resolutions: Senate 
adopted the following 38 investigative and routine 
resolutions: 

S. Res. 71, authorizing revision and printing of Senate 
Manual for use of 85th Congress; 

S. Res. 37, providing for additional temporary assist- 
ants and funds for the Committee on Government 
Operations ($210,000), after adoption of one committee 
amendment, a Curtis amendment respecting appoint- 
ment by minority and compensation of one such staff 
employee, and rejection of one committee amendment; 

S. Res. 47, authorizing the Select Committee on Politi- 
cal Activities, Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions 
to investigate attempts of persons to influence improp- 
erly Senators or officers and employees of the executive 
departments through campaign contributions or other 


practices ($60,000 through April 30, 1957), with com- 


mittee amendments; 

S. Res. 6r, authorizing expenditure of $30,000 by Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to complete study on con- 
trol and reduction of armaments and extending time 
therefor to June 30, 1957; 

S. Res, 72, providing for members on the part of the 
Joint Committee on Printing and the Joint Committee 
on the Library; 

S. Res. 65, to pay compensation for a certain period 
to employees of former Senator Wofford; 

S. Res. 70, to pay compensation for a certain period 
to employees of former Senator Laird; 

S. Res. 67, to pay compensation for a certain period 
to employees of former Senator Humphreys; 

S. Res. 66, 68, and 69, authorizing payment of gratui- 
ties to survivors of certain deceased Senate employees; 

S. Res. 20, to authorize one temporary additional clerk 
for the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service; 

S. Res. 35, extending to June 30, 1957, the authority of 
the Special Committee To Study the Foreign-Aid Pro- 
gram, and providing additional funds ($75,000) ; 

S. Res. 59, authorizing Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to employ two additional clerical assistants; 
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S. Res. 60, extending to February 28, 1957, time for 
filing by Committee on Foreign Relations of report of 
Subcommittee on Technical Assistance and Related 
Programs; 

S. Res. 25, to investigate the administration of the 
civil-service system and the Post Office Department 
($50,000), as amended by Curtis amendment respecting 
appointment by minority of one staff employee; com- 
mittee amendment on this subject was eliminated when 
point of order against it was sustained ; 

S. Res. 48, authorizing the Committee on Armed 
Services to investigate certain matters relating to the 
common defense ($190,000), after adoption of Curtis 
amendment respecting appointment by minority of one 
staff employee, and rejection of a committee amend- 
ment; 

S. Con. Res, 6, authorizing printing, with illustrations, 
of proceedings in connection with acceptance of statue 
of the late Chief Justice Edward Douglass White, with 
committee amendments; 

S. Res. 42, authorizing the Select Committee on Small 
Business to investigate problems of American small and 
independent business ($85,000), after adoption of Curtis 
amendment respecting appointment of one minority 
staff employee, and rejection of a committee amend- 
ment; 

S. Res. 44, further authorizing the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to make a study of public and 
private housing, and providing additional funds there- 
for ($90,000), after adoption of a committee amend- 
ment, a Curtis amendment respecting appointment of 
minority staff employee, and rejection of another com- 
mittee amendment; 

S. Res. 49, authorizing an investigation of matters 
pertaining to constitutional rights ($100,000), after 
adoption of a committee amendment, a Curtis amend- 
ment respecting appointment of one minority staff 
employee, and rejection of another committee amend- 
ment; 

S. Res, 50, authorizing an investigation of the admin- 
istration of the Trading With the Enemy and War 
Claims Acts, after adopting a committee amendment, as 
modified by amendment of Senator Johnston (South 
Carolina) to increase funds from $35,000 to $50,000, 
adopting an amendment by Senator Curtis respecting 
employment of a minority employee; and rejecting a 
committee proviso on that subject; 

S. Res. 51, authorizing an investigation of immigra- 
tion and naturalization matters ($90,000), after adopt- 
ing a committee amendment, a Curtis amendment re- 
specting employment of a minority employee, and 
rejecting another committee amendment; 

S. Res. 73, authorizing Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration (Privileges and Elections Subcommittee) 
to make expenditures and to employ personnel for a 
systematic study of all aspects of Federal elections 
($60,000), after adopting Curtis amendment respecting 
appointment of a minority employee; 
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S. Res. 53, authorizing an investigation of problems 
pertaining to certain European and Asiatic countries 
(refugees and escapees) ($45,000), after adopting com- 
mittee amendments, and rejecting one committee 
amendment respecting appointment of a minority em- 
ployee and a Curtis amendment on the same subject; 

S. Res. 52, authorizing an investigation of juvenile 
delinquency in the U. S. ($50,000), after adopting Curtis 
amendment respecting appointment of minority em- 
ployee and rejecting committee amendment on that 
subject; 

S. Res. 56, authorizing an investigation of national 
penitentiaries ($5,000), after rejecting committee 
amendment; 

S. Res. 54, authorizing a study of matters pertaining 
to the strengthening of the Federal Criminal Code 
($40,000), after adopting’a committee amendment and 
a Curtis amendment respecting appointment of mi- 
nority employee, and rejection of a committee amend- 
ment on that subject; 

S. Res. 55, to examine the administration of the 
Patent Office and statutes relating to patents, copyrights, 
and trademarks ($80,000), after adopting a committee 
amendment, a Curtis amendment respecting appoint- 
ment of a minority employee, and rejecting another 
committee amendment; 

S. Con. Res. 7, providing for printing of 3,000 copies 
each of S. Doc. 13, review of report on Arkansas-White 
River and Red River Basins, and S. Doc. 14, report on 
water resources of New England-New York region 
($18,565) ; 

S. Res. 63, authorizing printing of 10,700 additional 
copies of committee print of Select Committee on Small 
Business entitled “Tax Guide for Small Business”; 

S. Res. 57, authorizing an investigation of antitrust 
and antimonopoly laws and their administration 
($225,000), after adopting one committee amendment, 
a Curtis amendment respecting appointment of mi- 
nority employee, and rejecting one committee amend- 
ment; 

S. Res. 58, authorizing an investigation of the admin- 
istration of the national seCurity laws and matters relat- 
ing to espionage ($260,000), after adoption of Curtis 
amendment respecting appointment of a minority em- 
ployee and rejection of committee amendments; 

S. Res. 26, to investigate certain problems relating to 
interstate and foreign commerce and to provide $225,000 
therefor, after adoption of committee amendment, and 
Curtis amendment respecting employment of a minority | 
employee; 

S. Res. 45, authorizing Committee on Banking and 
Currency to study certain matters and to make expendi- 
tures therefor of up to $100,000, after adoption of Curtis 
amendment respecting appointment of a minority 
employee; 

S. Res. 62, authorizing $50,000 for a study of trans- 
portation, marketing, and distribution of petroleum 
products in interstate commerce, after adoption of 
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Curtis amendment respecting appointment of a mi- 
Nority employee; 

S. Res. 34, authorizing Committee on Public Works 
to expend $75,000 for its operations, after adopting com- 
mittee amendment as amended by Curtis amendment 
Tespecting appointment of a minority employee; and 

S. Res. 46, authorizing Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to study certain matters and authorizing 


expenditures therefor of $180,000 until January 31, 1958, - 


after adoption of committee amendment, and Curtis 
> amendment respecting appointment of a minority 
employee. Pages 1136-1143, 1146-1174 


Presidential Election and Succession: Senate made 
Its unfinished business S. Con. Res. 2, to create a joint 
Congressional committee to make a full and complete 
Study and investigation of all matters connected with 
the election, succession, and duties of the President and 
Vice President ($25,000). Page 1174 


Dorchester Sinking: Senate adopted H. Con. Res. 90, 
fixing the 3¢ day of February 1957 as a day for the 
Observance and commemoration of the deaths and 
heroic act of Chaplains Fox, Goode, Poling, and Wash- 
ington in the sinking of the U. S. S. Dorchester. 

Page 1155 


Atomic Energy Committee: Senator Dworshak was 
appointed to membership on Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Page 1166 


Confirmations: Senate confirmed the following nomi- 
Nations: James David Zellerbach, of California, to be 
Ambassador to Italy, three civilian nominations, includ- 
ing that of Lawrence Gridley Derthick, of Tennessee, 
to be Commissioner of Education, and numerous nomi- 
Nations in the Public Health Service.. 


Pages 1112—1119, 1179-1180 


Nominations: 2 civilian and 7 Foreign Service nomi- 
Nations were received. * Page 1179 


Program for Friday: Senate adjourned at 5:39 p. m. 
until noon Friday, February 1, the unfinished business 
being $. Con. Res, 2, to create a joint congressional 
Committee to investigate matters connected with elec- 
tion, succession, and duties of President and Vice 

resident. Pages 1174, 1179 


Committee Meetings 

(Committees not listed did not meet) : 
ADDITIONAL D. C. AIRPORT FACILITIES 
Committee on Appropriations: Special subcommittee 
concluded hearings with regard to proposed additional 
airport facilities for the Washington, D. C., area, with 
testimony from Charles R. Fenwick, chairman, Com- 
mission To Study Feasibility and Advisabilty of Estab- 
lishing an Airport Authority for.the State of Virginia, 
accompanied by J. Maynard Magruder, member of the 
same commission; O. Roy Chalk, president of D. C. 
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Transit Co.; E. W. Thompson, of Woodbridge, Va.; and 
Silas A. Morehouse, of Alexandria, Va. 

It was announced that the record would remain open 
for inclusion of additional written information which 
has been requested by the subcommittee. 


BANKING = 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Subcommittee 
on Banking continued its hearings on a proposed bill 
to amend and revise statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit, with testimony from the following 
witnesses: Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minn., Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, who endorsed the bill with 
certain amendments; William A. Lyon, of New York, 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, who 
proposed certain amendments to the bill; and J. A. 
Baker, Washington, D. C., National Farmers Union, 
who testified in opposition to a provision in the bill 
which would amend the Federal Credit Union Act. 


Hearings continue tomorrow. 


TEXTILE PROCUREMENT BY MILITARY 


Committee on Government Operations: Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations continued its hearings 
with regard to textile procurement by the military, hav- 
ing as its witnesses Hetelio Yadevia, a former Govern- 
ment inspector at Madison Park Clothes, Paterson, 
N. J.; Ralph DeCarlos, General Accounting Office, 
Philadelphia; Benjamin Osherov, an attorney from 
Passaic, N. J.; and Dominick DiCarlo, a former em- 
ployee of Madison Park Clothes. 


Hearings continue tomorrow. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Joint meeting: Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services, in executive session, continued their 
joint meetings with regard to S. J. Res. 19, to authorize 
the President to undertake economic and military coop- 
eration with nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthening and defense 
of their independence. Further testimony was heard 
from Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Committees will meet again on February 2, when 
Secretary Dulles will continue his testimony in executive 
session. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights held an executive meeting, following 
which it was announced that: (1) A motion to report 
favorably a proposed omnibus civil rights bill to the full 
committee had been defeated by a vote of 5 to 2, and 
(2) a motion that the subcommittee terminate hearings 
on such legislation and come to a vote thereon after 2 
weeks of hearings following the next meeting of the 
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Constitutional Rights Subcommittee on February 12, 
had been defeated by a vote of 4 to 3. 

After this meeting, Senator Hennings, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, stated that he will call hearings on 
this proposed legislation beginning February 12. 


NOMINATION 


Committee on Public Works: Committee unanimously 
approved the nomination of Bertram B. Tallamy, of 
New York, to be Federal Highway Administrator, prior 
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to which action the nominee testified and answered 
questions in behalf of his own nomination. 


INVESTIGATION—LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


RELATIONS 


Committee on Rules and Administration: Committee, 
in executive session, ordered favorably reported with 
amendments S. Res. 74, establishing a select committee “ 
on investigation of improper activities in labor-manage- 
ment relations, and providing $350,000 therefor. 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 76 public bills, H. R. 4076-41513 25 
private bills, H. R. 4152-4176; and 13 resolutions, H. J. 
Res. 211 and 212; H. Con. Res. 90-97; and H. Res. 
136-128, were introduced. Pages 1202, 1210-1212 


Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 

H. Res. 24, providing for expenses of conducting 
studies and investigations authorized by rule XI (8) 
incurred by the Committee on Government Operations 
(H. Rept. 11) ; 

H. Res. 56, creating a select committee to conduct a 
study and investigation of the problems of small busi- 
ness (H. Rept. 12) ; 

H. Res. 64, to conduct an inspection of the Veterans’ 
Administration (H. Rept. 13); 

H. Res. 67, authorizing Committee on Armed Services 
to conduct an investigation and study of all matters 
relating to procurement by Department of Defense, 
personnel of such Department, laws administered by 
such Department, use of funds by such Department, 
and scientific research in support of the armed services 
(H. Rept. 14); 

H. Res. 86, authorizing the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to conduct studies and investigations and 
to make inquiries relating to housing (H. Rept. 15); 

H. Res. 94, authorizing the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to make investigations into any 
matter within its jurisdiction (H. Rept. 16); 

H. Res. 99, authorizing the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to conduct investigations and 
studies with respect to certain matters within its juris- 
diction (H. Rept. 17) ; 

H. Res. 104, to authorize the Committee on Ways 
and Means to conduct studies and investigations relating 
to matters within its jurisdiction (H. Rept. 18); 

H. Res. 107, authorizing the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to conduct studies and investigations relating to 
certain matters within its jurisdiction (H. Rept. 19); 

H. Res. 137, providing for the consideration of, and 
2 hours of debate on, H. R. 3109, to amend the Small 
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Business Act of 1953 to increase the amount available 
thereunder for business loans (H. Rept. 20) ; and 

H. Res. 138, providing for the consideration of, and 
2 hours of debate on, H. R. 2528, authorizing the sale of 
the Government-owned alcohol butadiene facility at 
Louisville, known as Plancor 1207 (H. Rept. 21). 


Pages 1202-1204, 1210 


Mideast Policy: By a rollcall vote of 355 yeas to 61 nays 
the House passed H. J. Res. 117, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to undertake economic and military cooperation 
with nations in the general area of the Middle East. 
Prior to its passage a recommittal motion was rejected 
by a division vote of 45 yeas to 191 nays. Five commit- 
tee amendments were adopted. The resolution author- 
izes expenditure of not to exceed $200 million from 
unexpended Mutual Security Act funds for the balance 
of fiscal year 1957 and authorizes use of U. S. Armed 
Forces if deemed necessary by the President. It also 
provides for semiannual Presidential reports to Con- 
gress, use of U. N., and termination of program by 
passage of a concurrent resolution by both Houses of 
Congress. Poges 1181-1198 


Deficiency Appropriation: Permission was granted to 
the Committee on Appropriations for filing, by mid- 
night Friday, a report on a bill making urgent deficiency 
appropriations for fiscal year 1957. Page 1198 


Boards and Commissions: The Speaker today ap- 
pointed the following Members to serve on the follow- 
ing boards and commissions: 

National Monument Commission: Representatives 
Jones of Alabama, Aspinall, Smith of Wisconsin, and 
Westland. s 

Board of Visitors to the U. S. Naval Academy: Rep- 
resentatives Riley, Lankford, O’Hara of Minnesota, and 
Ostertag. 

Board of Visitors to U. S. Air Force Academy: Repre- 
sentatives Rogers of Colorado, Magnuson, Scrivner, and 
Chenoweth. 

Board of Visitors to the U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academy: Representatives Beckworth and Dooley. 
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Board of Visitors to the U. S. Coast Guard Academy: . 
Representatives Gary and Chamberlain. 

Federal Records Council: Representatives Staggers 
and Miller of Maryland. 

Joint Committee on Immigration and Nationality 
Policy: Representatives Celler, Walter, Feighan, Keat- 
ing, and Hillings. 

U. S. Territorial Expansion Memorial Commission: 
Representatives Karsten, Hays of Ohio, and LeCompte. 

: Pages 1201-1202 


“Dorchester” Sinking: Adopted H. Con. Res. 90, 
fixing the 3d day of February 1957 as a day for the 
Observance and commemoration of the deaths and 
heroic act of Chaplains Fox, Goode, Poling, and 
Washington. Page 1202 


Committee Expenses: Adopted H. Res. 24, to provide 
funds for the expenses of conducting studies and in- 
Vestigations incurred by the Committee on Government 
Operations. Adopted an amendment that reduced the 
amount provided to $575,000. Pages 1202-1204 


Program for Thursday: Adjourned at 3:08 p. m. until 

ursday, January 31, at 12 o'clock noon, when the 
House will act on H. R. 3109, to amend the Small Busi- 
Ness Act of 1953 to increase the amount available there- 
under for business loans, and H. Res. 56, to create a 
Select Committee on Small Business. The House will 
also act on H. Res. 64, 67, 86, 94, 99, 104, and 107, which 
authorize investigations by the following standing com- 
Mittees, respectively: Veterans’ Affairs, Armed Services, 
Banking and Currency, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Ways and Means, 
and Judiciary. 


Committee M eetings 


CORN 


Committee on Agriculture: Heard Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Marvin L. McLain in regard to proposed 
corn legislation. Hearings continue tomorrow. 


U. S. NAVY—MARINE CORPS 


Committee on Armed Services: Heard Secretary of the 
Navy Charles P. Thomas, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Gen. Randolph McC. 
Pate, Commandant of the Marine Corps, with respect to 
the current state of readiness of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps. Hearings continue tomorrow with 
representatives of the Air Force to be heard. 


FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Committee on Government Operations: Subcommittee 
on Military Operations heard Robert C. Lanphier, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Lo- 
Ristics, accompaniéd by members of his staff, with regard 
to the progress being made im the Federal cataloging 
and standardization program. Hearings continue 
tomorrow. 
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PUBLIC LAND WITHDRAWALS 


Committee on Interior and Insular ‘Affairs: Continued 
consideration of H. R. 627, and related bills, concerning 
military land withdrawals. Witnesses heard were: 
Vice Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Naval Operations for Logistics, accompanied by Vice 
Adm. W. V. Davis, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Air; Miles Wedeman, Deputy Director of Facilities 
Division, Office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Materiel; F. Trowbridge von Baur, Office of the General 
Counsel, Navy Department; Wilford P. Tiencken, Bu- 
reau of Naval Yards and Docks; Capt. A. S. Miller, 
Naval Petroleum Reserves, Capt. L. S. Price, Capt. John 
P. Rembert, Comdr. G. W. Smith, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air; Comdr. Andrew M. 
Egeland, Bureau of Naval Yards and Docks; Comdr. 
Emory C. Smith, Deputy Director and Counsel, Naval 
Petroleum Reserves; and Brig. Gen. Chester R. Allen, 
Executive Officer of the Supply Department, Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps. Adjourned subject to call of Chair. 


RECLAMATION 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Ordered 
favorably reported to the House H. R. 2146 (amended), 
to amend the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 


COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Met 
in executive session with regard to committee business. 


BANKRUPTCY 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee No. 4 in 
executive session ordered favorably reported to the full 
committee H. R. 13, to amend certain sections of, and 
to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act approved 
July 1, 1898, as amended and supplemented. Also 
agreed on provisions of resolution (H. Con. Res. 90) 
introduced by Representative Rodino for the observance 
of Dorchester Day and commemoration of the deaths 
and heroic act of Chaplains Fox, Goode, Poling, and 
Washington. 


PRESIDENCY 


Committee on the Judiciary: Special Subcommittee on 
Study of Presidential Inability met in executive session 
and announced that hearings on this subject will begin 
on February 28. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 
Committee on Public Works: Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds met informally in executive ses- 


sion and reviewed the lease-purchase program in rela- 
tion to public buildings. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Committee on Rules: Granted an open rule with 2 hours 
of debate'on H. R. 3109, to amend the Small Business 
Act of 1953, to increase amount available thereunder for 
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business loans. Witnesses heard in support of the rule 
were Representatives Spence, Talle, Multer, and Brown 
of Georgia. Also reported with amendments H. Res. 
56, to create a Select Committee on Small Business. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS 


Committee on Rules: Reported with amendments the 
following House resolutions all granting investigative 
authority to the following respective committees: H. Res. 
64, Veterans’ Affairs; H. Res. 67, Armed Services; 
H. Res. 86, Banking and Currency; H. Res. 94, Interior 
and Insular Affairs; H. Res. 99, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; H. Res. 104, Ways and Means; H. Res. 107, 
Judiciary. The committee deferred action on H. Res. 
128, to continue authorization of House Administration 
Committee to investigate Government printing. 


RUBBER FACILITY DISPOSAL 
4 


Committee on Rules: Granted an open rule with 2 hours 
of debate on H. R. 2528, to authorize the sale of the 
Government-owned alcohol butadiene facility at Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 


Committee on Un-American Activities: Heard the fol- 
lowing witnesses in regard to foreign propaganda 
within the United States: Henry Loomis, Seymour 
Nadler, Thomas Roderick, representing the U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency; Nathan Lenvin, Foreign Agents Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice; Louis J. Doyle, Sol Mindel, 
and James Boutin, Post Office Department. 
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Janudry 30, 1957 
VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: Continued hearings 
on general housing legislation with the following wit- 
nesses: Representatives Rains and McDonough; Robert 
Tharpe, Samuel E. Neel, John F. Austin, Mortgage 
Bankers Association; and Harry Held, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks. 


Joint Committee Meetings 
PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT 


Joint Economic Committee: The committee continued 
its hearings on the President’s economic report, with a 
panel discussion on the economic outlook for the com- 
ing year. Participants in this discussion were Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Labor Department, who discussed the labor force, hours, 
productivity, and potential output; Louis J. Paradiso, 
Assistant Director and Chief Statistician, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Commerce Department, who testified 
with regard to Government demand for goods and serv- 
ices; Martin Gainsbrugh, chief economist, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, who talked on business 
demand; George Katona, program director, Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan, who explained 
the consumer demand; and Oris V. Wells, Administra- 
tor, Agricultural Marketing Service, Agriculture De- 
partment, who reviewed the agricultural outlook. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 31 


(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 
Senate 


Committee on Banking and Currency, Subcommittee on 
Banking, to continue hearings on proposed Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, 10 a. m., 301 Stnate Office Building. 

Committee on Government Operations, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on-Investigations, on textile procurement in the armed 
services, 10:30 a. m., 357 Senate Office Building. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, executive, on 
nominations of Arthur Summerfield to be Postmaster General, 
and Abe McGregor Goff to be General Counsel of the Post Office 
Department, and on S. 607, to provide retirement, clerical assist- 
ants, and free mailing privileges to former Presidents of the 
U. S., 11 2. m, 135 Senate Office Building. 


House 


Committee on Agriculture, on the corn situation. Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Marvin L. McLain returns for further 
questioning, 10 a. m., 1310 New House Office Building. 

Committee on Armed Services, to receive briefing regarding 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force from Secretary of Navy 
Charles P. Thomas; Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, Commandant, 
U. S. Marine Corps; Secretary Donald A. Quarles and Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining of the Air Force, 10 a. m., 313-A Old House 
Office Building. ' 


Committee on Banking and Currency, executive session, brief- 
ing by the staff of the Federal Reserve Board on current economic 
factors, 10 a. m., 1301 New House Office Building. 

Committee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on 

Military Operations on defense cataloging and standardization 
programs. Defense Department witness will be heard, 10 a. m4 
1501 New House Office Building. 
. Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining to hear witnesses on administration and 
operation of Public Law 167 (84th Cong.), to provide for multi- 
ple use of the surface of the same tracts of the public lands, 10 
a. m., 1324 New House Office Building, 

Committee on the Judiciary, executive session, Subcommittee 
No. 3 on pending bills, 10:30 a. m., 346 Old House Office 
Building. 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, on general housing legisla- 
tion. Representatives of Prefabricated Housing Institute, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, ahd Representative Patman will be heard, 
9:30 a. m., 356 Old House Office Building. 


Joint Committee 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, executive, to receive 
report from AEC Commissioner Murray, 2 p. m., room F-88, 
Capitol. 7 

Joint Economic Committee, on President’s economic report— 
to hear a panel discussion on price changes and policy implica- 
tions, 10 a. m., room P-63, Capitol, 
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The Senate was not in session today. 


Senate 


Its next meeting will be held on Friday, February 1, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


House of Representatives 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Eternal God, our Father, we are daily 
Praying that Thou wilt give us strength 
and fortitude in our times of weakness 
and worry and make us equal to every 
crisis and calamity. 

We penitently confess that again and 
again it seems as if the world in which we 
live is only made up of a discordant and 
Struggling mass of human beings with 
Nothing to unite and hold them together 
but force and fear. 

Grant that we may have a greater 
faith in the cohesive power of love and 


never lose heart in the high adventure of ` 


building a better world. 

Inspire us with that divine love which 
Casts out fear and always goes out in 
Service and good will to all mankind. 

Bless us above all with such a love of 
Thy truth that we shall come to know the 
truth of Thy love. 

Hear us in the name of our gracious 
Lord whose life was one of love and sacri- 
fice, of compassion and sympathy. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
y was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following date the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

On January 25, 1957: 

H. R. 20. An act to amend Public Law 954, 

84th Congress, approved August 3, 1956. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1957 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed concurrent reso- 
lutions of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing with illustrations and 
binding of proceedings in connection with 
the acceptance of the statue of the late 
Chief Justice Edward Douglass White. 

8. Con. Res, 7. Concurrent resolution to 
print for the Committee on Public Works 
certain data on the Arkansas, White-Red 
River Basins and water resources of the 
New England-New York region. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


(Mr. BECKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been shocked, to say the least, to read 
in the papers the last few days remarks 
attributed to our Secretary of Defense, 
casting grievous slurs upon one of the 
finest defense organizations of the 
United_ States, namely, the National 
Guard. 

If anyone were to investigate the glori- 
ous history of our National Guard, he 
could not help but come to the conclusion 
that they have, on many occasions, been 
our first line of defense. The men who 
have all through the years, during peace 
and war, given of their time and lives in 
the service of their country in our Na- 
tional Guard, deserve far better treat- 
ment. 

Iam thoroughly familiar with our Na- 
tional Guard organization, not only in 
the State of New York, but throughout 
the United States. I had the honor of 
serving as chairman of a joint legislative 
committee of the New York State Legis- 


lature, rewriting the military law of the 
State of New York. I am aware of the 
great sacrifice of officers and men, of 
their intensive training programs, and 
their readiness in time of war to serve 
their country. Some of the greatest 
fighting divisions of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean war were made up 
of men from the National Guard. I do 
not speak of the National Guard as a 
mere tradition, but as a ready fighting 
organization. 

I do not know of any expenditure made 
by our Federal or State Governments 
that is more wisely spent than in the 
maintenance and expansion of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, in- 
cluding naval militia, air wings, and in 
some cases, such as in New York, marine 
units. It is always easy to criticize and 
find fault, but I think it would be much 
better to point up any specific instances 
of defects and correct them. 

My cheers go up to the National Guard 
and express the hope they will never lose 
heart in serving their country through 
this means. I will continue to do every- 
thing I can to help continue their un- 
tiring efforts on behalf of our country. 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. OSTERTAG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the increasing hazards from ra- 
diation fallout, Iam today reintroducing 
my bill to permit the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration to procure and dis- 
tribute fallout detection devices to the 
States for education, training, and op- 


erational purposes. 
T am certain I need not labor the need 
for this legislation. The recent nuclear 
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bomb tests by the Soviets, the develop- 
-ment of long-range missiles capable of 
carrying nuclear warheads, and the in- 
crease in world tensions, make it im- 
perative that this Nation be fully pre- 
pared for any emergency. Especially do 
we need radiation detection devices in 
the hands of our civil defense personnel, 
so that they can determine and give ade- 
quate warning to civilians of danger 
from radiation fallout. 

At this time, the Nation’s Civil De- 
fense organization is without the basic 
authority to secure and distribute these 
` vitally important instruments. Mem- 
bers of this House will recall that we ap- 
proved my bill providing such authority 
to FCDA, last year, but the other body 
adjourned without acting on the bill, 
and this legislation did not become law. 

Fortunately, the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration has been able, for the past 2 
years, to proceed with this urgent educa- 
tion and training program through an 
amendment to its annual appropriation 
bill, Acting under that temporary au- 
thority, FCDC has encouraged industry 
to mass-produce detection devices, and 
today 238,533 survey instruments and 
611,000 dosimeters are on hand. FCDA 
estimates, however, that at least a mil- 
lion and a half survey instruments 
should be in the hands of trained per- 
sonnel to provide the country with ade- 
quate protection. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have called attention to 
this pressing need—and serious over- 
sight—in our Civil Defense program and 
have sponsored an amendment to the 
appropriation bill through which a 
start has been made. Now, surely, the 
time has come to provide such authority 
in the basic law on a permanent basis. 

The total cost of this protective pro- 
gram thus far has been less than $5 mil- 
lions. An additional $8 millions have 
been budgeted for the next fiscal year. 
‘These are minor sums indeed for pro- 
tection against radiation hazards. We 
know that our Civil Defense person- 
nel, if trained and equipped, could save 
millions of lives in the event of a fallout 
emergency. By the same token, we 
know that a lack of detection devices in 
the hands of trained personnel could re- 
sult in untold casualties. 

To delay the action called for in this 
legislation, therefore, is to dally with 
disaster. I hope and trust that it will 
be promptly enacted into law. 


THE NEW REPUBLICAN PARTY 


(Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to congratulate the President upon 
his success in remaking the Republican 
Party. Also to comment on the state- 
ment that there is nothing to be gained 
by debate in the House of Representa- 
tives. Perhaps there is. That thought 
grows out of the fact that the other day 
146 voted against any consideration be- 
ing given to the resolution which we 
later adopted. Then, though 146 had 
voted against the adoption of the rule 
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to consider the joint resolution, when it 
came to a vote on the resolution itself, 
there were only 61—85 apparently hav- 
ing changed their minds who voted 
against its adoption. It must have been 
the debate or something of like nature. 
Perhaps the more intelligent saw the 
error of their ways. 

I am not criticizing any of the 60—I 
was the 61st. 

It may be that some day after the 
President has tried out the New Deal, 
the Democratic theories were not sub- 
scribed to by all Democrats, Mr. Speak- 
er, this idea of deficit spending, we may 
some day get back to where a President 
can go along with the conservatives and 
every man will be required to earn at 
least part of what he receives from the 
Federal Government. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the bill H. R. 
2367. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 85) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The eyes of the free world have been 
fixed on Hungary over the past 2% 
months. Thousands of men, women, 
and children have fied their homes to 
escape Communist oppression. They 
seek asylum in countries that are free. 
‘Their opposition to Communist tyranny 
is evidence of a growing resistance 
throughout the world. Our position of 
world leadership demands that, in part- 
nership with the other nations of the 
free world, we be in a position to grant 
that asylum. 

Moreover, in the 444 years that have 
elapsed since the enactment of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the prac- 
tical application of that law has demon- 
strated certain provisions which operate 
inequitably and others which are out- 
moded in the world of today. 

Prompt action by the Congress is 
needed looking toward the revision and 
improvement of that law. 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


Last October the people of Hungary, 
spontaneously and against tremendous 
odds, rose in revolt against Communist 
domination. When it became apparent 
that they would be faced with ruthless 
deportation or extinction, a mass exodus 
into Austria began. Fleeing for their 
lives, tens of thousands crossed the 
border into Austria seeking asylum. 
Austria, despite its own substantial eco- 
nomic problems, unselfishly and without 
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hesitation received these destitute refu- 
gees. More than 20 nations have ex- 
pressed their willingness to accept large 
numbers of them. 

On November 8, I directed that ex- 
traordinary measures be taken to expe- 
dite the processing of 5,000 Hungarian 
visa applications under the provisions of 
the Refugee Relief Act. On November 19, 
the first of this group departed from 
Vienna for the United States. By No- 
vember 29, it had become clear that the 
flight of Hungarian men, women, and 
children to gain freedom was assuming 
major proportions. 

On December 1, I directed that above 
and beyond the available visas under the 
Refugee Relief Act—approximately 6,500 
in all—emergency admission should be 
granted to 15,000 additional Hungarians 
through the exercise by the Attorney 
General of his discretionary authority 
under section 212 (d) (5) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; and that 
when these numbers had been exhausted, 
the situation be reexamined. 

On December 12, I requested the Vice 
President to go to Austria so that he 
might inspect, firsthand, the tragic situ- 
ation which faced the refugees. I also 
appointed a President’s Committee for 
Hungarian Refugee Relief to assure full 
coordination of the work of the voluntary 
agencies with each other and with the 
various Government agencies involved. 

On January 1, 1957, following his re- 
turn to the United States, the Vice Presi- 
dent made a personal inspection of our 
reception center at Camp Kilmer and 
then reported to me his findings and 
recommendations. He reported that the 
people who had fied from Hungary were 
largely those who had been in the fore- 
front of the fight for freedom. He con- 
cluded that “the countries which accept 
these refugees will find that, rather than 
having assumed a liability, they have 
acquired a valuable national asset,” 

Most of the refugees who have come 
to the United States have been admitted 
only temporarily on an emergency basis. 
Some may ultimately decide that they 
should settle abroad. But many will 
wish to remain in the United States 
permanently. Their admission to the 
United States as parolees, however, does 
not permit permanent residence or the 
acquisition of citizenship. I believe they 
should be given that opportunity under 
a law which deals both with the current 
escapee problem and with any other like 
emergency which may hereafter face the 
free world. 

First, I recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation giving the President 
power to authorize the Attorney General 
to parole into the United States tem- 
porarily under such conditions as he may 
prescribe, escapees selected by the Sec- 
retary of State, who have fled or in the 
future flee from Communist persecution 
and tyranny. The number to whom such 
parole may be granted should not exceed 
in any one year the average number of 
aliens who over the past 8 years have 
been permitted to enter the United States 
by special acts of Congress outside the 
basic immigration system. 

Second, I urge the Congress promptly 
to enact legislation giving the necessary 
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discretionary power to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to permit aliens paroled into the 
United States who intend to stay here 
to remain as permanent residents. Con- 
Sistent with existing procedures, provi- 
sion should be made for submission of 
the cases to Congress so that no alien 
will become a permanent resident if it 
appears to the Congress that permanent 
residence in his case is inappropriate. 
Legislation of this type would effectively 
Solve the problem of the Hungarian 
escapees who have already, arrived and, 
furthermore, would provide a means for 
coping with the cases of certain Korean 
orphans, adopted children, and other 
aliens who have been granted emergency 
admission to this country and now re- 
main here in an indefinite status. This 
Should be permanent legislation so that 
administrative authorities are in a posi- 
tion to act promptly and with assurance 
in facing emergencies which may arise 
in the future. 
QUOTA SYSTEM 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952, essentially a codification of 
the existing law, retained the national- 
origins quota system established in 1924. 
In the more than a quarter of a century 
Since that time experience has demon- 
Strated a need to reexamine the method 
laid down in the law for the admission 
of aliens. I know that Congress will 
continue to make its own study of the 
Problems presented, taking into consid- 
eration the needs and responsibilities of 
the United States. There are, however, 
certain interim measures which should 
be immediately taken to remove obvious 
defects in the present quota system. 

First, the quota should be based on 
the 1950 census of population in place of 
the 1920 census. An annual maximum 
of 154,857 quota immigrants is now pro- 
vided, using the 1920 census. I believe 
that the economic growth over the past 
30 years and present economic condi- 
tions justify an increase of approxi- 
mately 65,000 in quota numbers. 

S¢cond, an equitable distribution of 
the ‘additional quota numbers should be 
Made. Under the present system, a num- 
ber of countries have large unused quota 
Numbers while other countries have 
Quotas regularly oversubscribed. I rec- 
ommend that the additional quota num- 
bers be distributed among the various 
countries in proportion to the actual im- 
Migration into the United States since 
the establishment of the quota system in 
1924 and up to July 1, 1955. 

Third, quota numbers unused in 1 
year should be available for use in the 
following year. Under existing law, if a 
quota number is not used during the year, 
it becomes void. In my view, Congress 
Should pool the unused quota numbers 
for Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Pacific 
Oceanic area. Those numbers should be 
distributed during a 12-month period on 
a first-come, first-served basis without 
regard to country of birth within the 
area. However, I recommend that these 
unused quota numbers be available only 
to aliens who qualify for preference 
Status under existing law—persons hav- 
ing needed skills or close relatives in the 
United States. 
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Fourth, the so-called mortgage on 
quotas resulting from the issuance of 
visas under the Displaced Persons Act 
and other special acts should be elimi- 
nated. Visas issued under these acts 
were required to be charged against the 
regular immigration quota with the re- 
sult that quotas in some instances are 
mortgaged far into the future. I recom- 
mend that the mortgages so created be 
eliminated, consistent with the action of 
Congress when it enacted the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, which provided for 
special nonquota visas. 

Fifth, the Congress should make pro- 
visions in our basic immigration laws for 
the annual admission of orphans adopt- 
ed or to be adopted by American citizens. 
Experience has demonstrated that or- 
phans admitted under earlier special leg- 
islation have successfully adjusted to 
American family life. It also has re- 
vealed that there are many Americans 
eager to adopt children from abroad. 

ADMINISTRATIVE RELIEF FOR HARDSHIP CASES 


The large and ever-increasing mass of 
immigration bills for the relief of aliens 
continues to place an unnécessary bur- 
den upon the Congress and the President. 
Private immigration laws in recent years 
have accounted for more than one-third 
of all énactments, both public and pri- 
vate. Like any other enactment, each 
case must be separately examined and 
studied as to its merits by the Congress 
and the President. The problem pre- 
sented is usually a determination wheth- 
er hardships and other factors in the 
particular case justify an exception from 
the ordinary provisions of the immigra- 
tion laws. These determinations could 
be effected without resort to legislation 
if the necessary administrative authority 
is provided. I recommend that the At- 
torney General be granted authority, 
subject to such safeguards as Congress 
may prescribe, to grant relief from ex- 
clusion and expulsion to aliens having 
close relatives in this country, to vet- 
erans, and to functionaries of religious 
organizations. Generally these are the 
classes of cases which have been favor- 
ably regarded by Congress because of the 
hardship involved. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


In addition to the quota revisions, ex- 
perience under existing immigration law 
has made it clear that a number of 
changes should be made in the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
Some provisions create unnecessary re- 
strictions and limitations upon travel to 
the United States while others inflict 
harships upon aliens affected. I have 
made a number of proposals for amend- 
ments; with some minor modifications, 
I renew those recommendations and call 
attention here to certain of them. 

One of the obstacles to travel, and a 
hindrance to the free exchange of ideas 
and commerce, is the requirement in the 
present law that every alien who applies 
for a visa or who comes to the United 
States without a visa but remains for as 
much as 30 days be fingerprinted. In 
some foreign countries fingerprinting is 
regarded with disfavor. Lacking any 
significant contribution to our national 
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safety and security, the law should be 
amended to eliminate the requirement 
of fingerprinting for aliens coming to the 
United States for temporary periods. 

I further recommend an amendment 
to the law to permit aliens traveling 
from one foreign country to another, 
passing merely in transit through the 
United States, to go through this country 
without undergoing inspection and ex- 
amination, and without complying with 
all the standards for admission. This 
would eliminate hardships to the traveler, 
loss of goodwill, and much expense to the 
transportation companies. 

The law should be amended to elim- 
inate the necessity for immigration of- 
ficers to inspect and apply all grounds of 
exclusion to aliens seeking admission to 
the mainland of the United States from 
Alaska and Hawaii. These Territories 
are part of the United States and aliens 
who have entered or are present in them 
are subject to all the provisions of the 
law. If any were deportable before arriv- 
ing on the mainland their deportable 
status continues, 

I recommend the repeal of that pro- 
vision in the law which requires aliens to 
specify their race and ethnic classifica- 
tion in visa applications. 

A large number of refugees, possibly 
thousands, misrepresented their ident- 
ities when obtaining visas some years ago 
in order to avoid forcible repatriation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Such falsifica- 
tion is a mandatory ground for deporta- 
tion, and in respect to these unfortunate 
people, some relief should be granted by 
the Congress. 

Inequitable provisions relating to the 
status under the immigration laws of 
Asian spouses, and of adopted and other 
children should be rectified. 

Alien members and veterans of our 
Armed Forces who have completed at 
least 3 years of service are unable to 
apply for naturalization without proof 
of admission for permanent residence.’ 
I recommend that this requirement be 
eliminated in such cases, and that the 
naturalization law applicable to such per- 
sons be completely overhauled. 

While the present law permits adjust- 
ment of status to permanent residence 
in the cases of certain alien, it is un- 
necessarily restrictive as to aliens mar- 
ried to United States citizens. Adjust- 
ment is forbidden if the alien has been 
in the United States less than 1 year 
prior to his marriage. This results in 
the disruption of the family and causes 
unnecessary expense to the alien who is 
forced to go abroad to obtain a nonquota 
visa. It is my recommendation that the 
requirement of 1 year’s presence in the 
United States before marriage be re- 
pealed. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


I have previously called the attention 
of the Congress to the necessity for a 
strengthening of our laws in respect to 
the aliens who resort to repeated judicial 
reviews and appeals for the sole purpose 
of delaying their justified expulsion from 
this country. Whatever the ground for 
deportation, any alien has the right to 
challenge the Government’s findings of 
deportability through judicial process, 
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This is as it should be. But the growing 
frequency of such cases brought for pur- 
poses of delay, particularly those inyolv- 
ing aliens found to be criminals and traf- 
fickers in narcotics and subversion, 
makes imperative the need for legislation 
limiting and carefully defining the 
judicial process. 

I have asked the Attorney General to 
submit to the Congress legislative pro- 
posals which will carry into effect these 
recommendations. 

DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 31, 1957. 


INCREASE IN SMALL BUSINESS AD- — 


MINISTRATION 
ITY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 137 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3109) to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953 to increase the amount available there- 
under for business loans. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott] and, pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may’require. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule on 
the bill (H. R. 3109) to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to increase the 
amount available thereunder for business 


LOAN AUTHOR- 


The Small Business Administration 
was originally set up in 1953 and has 
functioned since that time. In the judg- 
ment of this supporter of that legislation 
it has served a good purpose. 

There has been considerable criticism 
of the Small Business Administration, 
largely, I think, stemming from the fact 
that all the loans have not been ap- 
proved. Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that this is a banking institution 
and it is not a charitable institution. 
Therefore, there must be some ground, 
some substance for making these loans. 
I think they are made upon a more gen- 
erous basis than possibly private banking 
loans. Generally speaking, also, it is the 
policy of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to only make those loans which can- 
not be obtained from local banking insti- 
tutions. In other words, where private 
capital is available, it is not the purpose 
of the Small Business Administration to 
make these loans. 
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Originally, the authority was limited 
to $150 million. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has made so many loans, 


Jet us put it that way, that it has been 


necessary to ask for this increase. So, 
this bill. is a very simple one. It pro- 
vides first for the increase from $150 
million to $230 million. The bill as orig- 
inally introduced by the committee pro- 
vided for only $215 million. But, after 
further hearings, and after hearing the 
testimony of the head of this institution, 
it was found necessary to increase its 
capacity by another $15 million, bring- 
ing it up to $230 million. 

The other provision in the bill simply 
increases the revolving fund from $375 
million to $455 million. 

I do not apprehend that there is going 
to be a great deal of opposition to this 
legislation. I think we all look with 
favor upon the continuation of this most 
worthwhile administrative agency. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of this or- 
ganization on the whole, I think, has 
been a good one. As I said a moment 
ago, there has been considerable criti- 
cism of the administration because they 
did not grant all of the loans. I can 
only say, from personal experience, that 
out of 3 loan applications that I"know 
of, which were made from my own con- 
gressional district, 2 of them were ap- 
proved. The third one was turned down 
on the ground that the applicants pre- 
sented such a good financial statement, 
it was thought by the Small Business 
Administration that they could obtain 
the financial assistance elsewhere—and 
subsequently, they did. 

I might add further that one of the two 
that were approved turned out to be a 
bad one and had to be liquidated. So, 
all in all, I think the administrators have 
made a very good administration of a 
rather difficult problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa, one of the 
guardians of the Treasury, and I say that 
in no facetious spirit. I have great ad- 


miration for the gentleman. 


Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks, but I did not rise to talk 
about the Treasury at this time. Do I 
understand this is an open rule? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes; it is. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill evidently does 
not come from the State Department 
through the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. COLMER. Apparently, if I read 
it correctly, it comes from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. Had it 
been a closed rule, I might say to my 
friend I would have opposed it. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
last comment immediately preceding the 
question by the gentleman from Iowa, I 
was commenting upon the business 
administration of this administrative 
agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a statement showing the loss ex- 
perience of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, as of December 31, 1956, which 
was furnished my Committee on Rules 
by the Banking and Currency Committee. 


January 31 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The statement follows:) 


Loss experience on SBA business loans (as of 


Dec. 31, 1956) 
Num- Total SBA share 
ber amount 
Total loans Sponared., 5, 160 |$235, 749, 662 |$105, 702, 420 
Net loans aparavon 
(net after deducting 
cancellations)... _._.|4, 373 |. 199, 888,383 | 165, 616, 334 
Laons disbursei At bG ; 153, 154,798 | 126, 302, 270 
ey disbursed 
SBA -|------| (88, 236, 132)|--.--..-.--- 
qe ee disbursed 
DY PADEN ee fascinates (64, 918, 666)|.---.-...--- 
‘Total 
amount 
disbursed 
Loans delinquent in 
excess of 60 days... 64 | $2, 600,316 
Loans in liquidation.._| 78 3, 527, 408 
Loans charged off: 
Principal amount... 5 E NES At IEPA a ak 
Interest and other 
Wecel Vables aos oop asan | acco eesnn= 
pea I SIERO EDR EG OE Pip SSR IE Hy 
1 It is anticipated that existing collateral will it 
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Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as far as I am aware, there is 
no opposition to this legislation and the 
reason for it has been fully stated by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER]. The statutory limitation on busi- 
ness loans by the Small Business Admin- 
istration is $150 million. That statutory 
limitation has been approached to the 
extent of all but $12,936,252. For the 
period through June 30, 1957, it was felt 
necessary to add an additional $65 mil- 
lion, which wjll require an appropriation 
to the revolving fund. But the Admin- 
istrator pointed out that the current ex- 
piration date of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is July 31, 1957, and sug- 
gested an additional $15 million for that 
month, which would mean a total of $80 
million to be added to the revolving 
fund. Of course this is the fund from 
which loans are made and repaid and is 
a continuation of the authority contem- 
plated by Congress in creating and con- 
tinuing the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Iam in favor of the rule. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

(Mr. OSTERTAG asked and was 
granted permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to support the steps taken today in 
behalf of small business. In assisting 
this segment of our economy, we are 
recognizing and strengthening the very 


recovery of the greater portion of this unpaid pi 
balance. 
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sinews of free enterprise and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

One of the outstanding examples of 
small-business enterprise: is in my own 
district, where the Small Business Asso- 
ciation of Rochester, Inc., organized 3 
years ago, has become 1 of only 3 such 
assoications in the entire country to 
affiliate as an entire group with the Na- 
tional Small Business Men's Association. 

Among the objectives of this group 
Which will have the commendation and 
Support of all thoughtful Americans are 
the following: 

To encourage small-business men in 
the Rochester nine-county region to en- 
able them to grow and become as big as 
their individual initiative, ability, and 
energy will permit. 

To take action directed to the preser- 
vation of individual initiative in Ameri- 
Can business; and 

To promote the organization of all 
Small businesses and professional serv- 
ices in the Rochester nine-county region 
by providing information and services 
directed to the unique and specific prob- 
lems of small business. 

These and the other laudable objec- 
tives which the association has set for 
itself will win the respect of all who 
Want to see opportunity protected at 
the grassroots. I am confident that 
the legislation under consideration here 
today will assist in the attainment of 
these objectives, and lead to a strength- 
ening of small-business enterprise, not 
Only in my district but throughout the 
country. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who wish to speak on this 
Tule may extend their remarks at this 
Point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
Woman from Massachusetts ([Mrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall be very glad to vote for 
this rule and to vote for H. R. 3109 to 
amend the Small Business Act of 1953 to 
increase the amount to be used there- 
under for small-business loans. In view 
of their excellent record and the tremen- 
Gous help they have been to small busi- 
ness all over the country, I believe the 
Small Business Administration could use 
more funds than are provided in this 
Measure. My experience is that the 
Small Business Administration has made 
every effort to be helpful to small busi- 
ness everywhere in the country and has 
remarkably succeeded in its efforts. 

As is the case in the districts of many 
Members, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has assisted and been very help- 
ful to small business in my district in 
Massachusetts. Indeed, I am very grate- 
ful to the Administrator, Mr. Stewart, 
and his very able staff at Boston, for all 
they have done for small business in my 
district. I am grateful, too, to Mr, 
Barnes and his fine staff here in Wash- 
ington for all they have accomplished. 

The Small Business Administration is 
worthy of the support of Congress. It is 
doing an excellent job in the area of our 
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national economic life where help is 
needed. In many cases the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has actually thrown 
lifelines out to various small industries 
and saved them on many occasions, In 
addition to loans in many, many cases, 
the Small Business Administration is 
very helpful and generous with its advice 
to business concerns that have no other 
dependable sources available. 

In closing, I am pleased to have this 


opportunity to thank and congratulate , 


the distinguished chairman and mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee for their wisdom in bringing out 
this bill to the floor of the House for 
action at this time. I trust this measure 
will be overwhelmingly approved. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING], 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader about the 
program for next week. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday there is 1 suspension, H. R. 
2367, that has relation to the drought 
situation in certain parts of the coun- 
try. It has been reported out of the 
committee unanimously and I believe 
there is no opposition to it. 

On Tuesday we will take up the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, 1957. 

We carry over all of the resolutions 
that were programed for today in rela- 
tion to investigatory powers by the com- 
mittees I mentioned yesterday, with the 
exception of the resolution to create the 
Select Committee on Small Business. 
That will be the next order of business 
today. 

The reason for putting the other reso- 
lution over until next week is because 
of a desire to amend certain language. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As the ma- 
jority leader has just stated, these reso- 
lutions we hope will be brought up on 
Tuesday. In the meantime, we would 
like to have some discussions with the 
chairmen of the committees interested 
in these resolutions. I am therefore ask- 
ing the members of the Rules Commit- 
tee and the chairmen of these other com- 
mittees to meet in the Rules Committee 
room this afternoon as soon as the busi- 
ness of the day is concluded and we take 
up the special orders. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I under- 
stand these resolutions will be deferred 
until a later date. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Until a later 
date, and I am asking the members of 
the Rules Committee and the chairmen 
of the various committees involved in 
these resolutions to meet upstairs as soon 
as we go into special orders, 

Mr. McCORMACK. The leadership, 
of course, cooperates with the chairmen 
of the legislative committee so far as 
possible, and we hope to program these 
resolutions for next Tuesday. 
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Then there will be a bill from the 
Armed Services Committee, H. R. 2528, 
authorizing the sale of the alcohol 
butadiene facility at Louisville, Ky, 

I know of no other legislation for next 
week. Should any be programed I will 
make the announcement as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the membership may 
“have as much advance notice as possible. 

- Mr, VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I may state to the lead- 
ership and to the Members of the House 
that this bill from the Armed Services 
Committee is the same as those dealing 
with the disposal of other butadiene 
plants. After free and frank debate has 
been had I do not intend to ask for a 
Tollcall unless somebody requests it. 

Mr. KEATING. May I inquire of the 
majority leader if it is his intention to 
ask that we go over from today until 
Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was just going 
to submit that request together with an- 
other one. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE IN SMALL BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION LOAN AUTHORITY 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MADDEN]. 

(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to speak out of order.) 

PRESIDENT'S PRESS CONFERENCE AND TITO'S 

VISIT 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the press 
reports were very misleading regarding 
the President's comments on distin- 
guished visits during his press confer- 
ence yesterday morning. 

The inference from these reports would 
lead one to believe that the President was 
referring to Marshal Tito’s visit to the 
White House. The President’s remarks 
were confined solely to the visit of 
King Saud. 

The No. 1 enemy of world freedom and 
the primary cause for our troubles 
throughout the world is Communist ag- 
gression as maneuvered by the Commu- 
nist tyrants, which includes Tito along 
with the Soviet leaders. President 
Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, Anthony 
Eden, and other leaders of the free world 
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had one unfortunate experience in meet- 
ing with Khrushchev and Bulganin at 
Geneva. This meeting magnified the 
prestige of these Communist leaders and 
strengthened their position among the 
enslaved people in their captive nations 
along with elevating them as legitimate 
world leaders in the eyes of millions 
throughout the free world. Nothing val- 
uable or effective toward world peace re- 
sulted from the Geneva gathering. 

Immediately after Geneva, Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin took a highly publi- 
cized and effective tour throughout the 
Middle East and Asia, capitalizing on 
their newly won prestige which they 
gained at the Geneva Conference, and 
proceeded to sow seeds of dissension and 
hate against the United States and the 
West. 

The Geneva meeting contributed a 
great deal to our present’ difficulties in 
the Middle East and Asia, and especially 
the Suez Canal problem. Secretary 
Dulles and the President should realize 
now that meetings with Tito and other 
Communist tyrants lead to nothing but 
the strengthening of their cause and aid- 
ing their long-term strategy for world- 
wide conquest. 

It is interesting to read the following 
verbatim quotation from ex-President 
Herbert Hoover on Saturday, December 5, 
1953, in the United States Courthouse, 
New York City, while testifying before 
the congressional Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression—volume 2, page 
221: 

No one can read the directions and 
speeches of Lenin and Stalin and Molotov 
and ever believe that agreement with Rus- 
sia has more than purely temporary value. 

There are occasions when I think agree- 
ments could be made which would be to 
their interest or to the mutual interest, 
but those are pretty rare occasions. Such 

nts would last only just so long as 
it suited the Ruusians. 

You have to bear in mind that during 
the interval between the First World War 
and the Second World War, it suited the 
Russians to have a peaceful front. During 
that time they made 36 different nonaggres- 
sion pacts on treaties guaranteeing non- 
aggression activities. 

Every one of those went by the board the 
day they made the agreement with Hitler 
in August 1939. 

That ought to indicate the sacredness of 
an agreement in the mind of the Russian 
when it doesn't suit him. 


This is the end of the quote from ex- 
President Hoover's testimony. 

Here is a verbatim quotation from 
Gen. Wladyslaw Anders in London, Eng- 
land, Friday, June 18, 1954, while testi- 
fying before the congressional Select 
Committee on Communist aggression. 

Conferences are regarded necessary by the 
Bolsheviks only for two reasons: One is to 
spread their propaganda across the world, 
the other to gain time. Ever since Lenin 
and Stalin, the Bolsheviks have always said 
the same thing: Their aim is to dominate 
the world, If necessary, they will use black- 
mail. If necessary, they will momentarily 
retreat—if such is the decision of the Com- 
munist hierarchy, they will go ahead again 
with double force, 


Former leaders of other captive na- 
tions testified in almost identical lan- 
guage that conferences with Communist 
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tyrants lead to nothing but advantage 
for their Communist aggression. 

The U. S. News & World Report 
magazine over a year ago stated in 
an article that Communist leaders 
made 52 agreements with free nations 
in the last 25 years and broke 50 when 
it suited their convenience. The 2 
agreements which they kept were to en- 
ter the Japanese war and grant a corri- 
dor into Berlin. They violated the Ber- 
lin corridor agreement and entered the 
war with Japan for the last 2 weeks of 
the conflict. 

Mr. © MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. ‘The gentleman 
from Indiana is certainly well informed 
on the subject matter he is speaking 
about, having been chairman of the com- 
mittee investigating the Katyn massacre, 
He was over there and met these leaders 
that had to deal with the situation 
through personal contact and exper- 
ience, 

In reference to the Associated Press 
dispatch from Yugoslavia concerning 
the refusal on the part of Tito to accept 
an invitation to the United States, he 
uses the excuse that there have been re- 
marks made in this country that were 
anti-Yugoslavia. That is not true be- 
cause the committee sponsoring the pe- 
tition had no such thought and no re- 
marks were made which were anti- 
Yugoslavia. The remarks were anti- 
Tito. If the report refiects his statement 
to the press it is not a correct appraisal 
of the situation. So I just wanted to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana if that is his 
impression of the report from Yugo- 
Slavia? 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from California in his statement. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I also have had 
letters from Yugoslavian people in this 
country who agreed with the Members 
of Congress who signed the protest pe- 
tition. 

Mr. MADDEN. I may state further 
that President Hoover's testimony and 
that of these leaders, was borne out at 
Geneva. Immediately after Geneva 
with the prestige that was built up when 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Eden flew 
across there to sit down with Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin nothing was accom- 
plished; but they immediately used their 
newly won prestige to parade through 
the Middle East and Asia to build up 
sentiment and the disorder which 
brought on, the Suez Canal difficulty. 
They used the Geneva Conference in the 
same way that ex-President Hoover and 
these other leaders testified before our 
committee 4 years ago when they stated 
that the Communist leaders would use 
any kind of a conference in order to ex- 
tend and to build up their own prestige. 

(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gavi]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to speak out of order. 


January 31 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requestion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
House that February 2 is Groundhog 

ay. 

It is regrettable that February 2 falls 
on Saturday this year; therefore, Con- 
gress will not be in session to receive the 
pronouncement of this great meteorolo- 
gist, this great prognosticator of the 
weather, who at that time from his 
“weather works’ den” on Gobbler’s Knob 
in the foothills of the Alleghenies, will 
make his annual forecast as to weather 
conditions for the following 6 weeks. 
Millions of people are anxiously waiting 
the word of the world's foremost proph- 
et—the Punxsutawney groundhog. 

Several years ago the “‘chuck’s” mes- 
sage was interrupted by a state of the 
Union message; last year an internation- 
al misunderstanding scheduled the ap- 
pearance of the former British Prime 
Minister, whose address to both Houses 
of Congress precluded your hearing the 
message from Gobbler’s Knob. 

The grave question is whether or not 
he will see his shadow. From what I can 
learn from the scouts in the vicinity of 
the windy, snow-covered knoll, where the 
snow for months has been deep and the 
cold subzero, the followers of the prophet 
expect he will quietly emerge from his 
den, take a quick look, see his shadow, 
back into his hole, slam the door on the 
outside world, and we will be in for 6 
more weeks of wintry weather. However, 
no one can tell what the prediction may 
be. The chuck and the chuck alone 
knows the answer. 

I might call to the attention of the 
House that since the Punxsutawney 
groundhog ascended the weather throne 
at Gobbler’s Knob nearly a century ago, 
petty, prevaricating pretenders have 
pecked peevishly at his position as the 
preeminent prognosticator; however, lit- 
tle or no attention is paid to the petulant 
pretensions of these piebald pilgrims pa- 
rading as progenies of Punxsutawney’s 
peerless prophet. 

This year it will be a relief to the Mem- 
bers of the House to know that we will 
not hear from the gentleman from Wis- 
consin who annually rose to the defense 
of the Sun Prairie quack, that publicity- 
seeking opportunist who regularly 
sounded off from that wide-open-space- 
in-the-road at Sun Prairie, Wis. 

It may be that the boys up at the 
“slumbering lumber lodge” at Quarry- 
ville, Pa., will bring out that nature faker 
of a low degree in an attempt to introdue 
upon the sacred tradition of the one and - 
only Punxsutawney groundhog in the 
same objectionable manner as in the 
past. 

And it may be that my good and able 
friend, Brooxs Hays, will again make a 
scurrilous attack on the “seer of seers” 
in defense of his hound dog, who, he 
claims, is a weather forecaster of no 
mean ability. 

So, I feel it is my patriotic duty, not 
alone to the citizens of the 23d District 
of Pennsylvania, which I am proud to 
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represent, but to the people of the whole 
Nation, to alert them to these plagiariz- 
ing pseudochucks who will want to in- 
trude upon the amazing and almost in- 
Credible predictions of this foreteller of 
the weather. 

After the Punxsutawney chuck’s an- 
nouncement on February 2, I trust there 
will be no brash attempts—which I deep- 
ly resent—by the run-of-the-mine fabri- 
Cators and deceivers to usurp the distin- 
Suished and honored position in the 
Weather world occupied by the “chuck,” 
the originator of this unique and re- 
markable weather service, the one and 
Only Punxsutawney groundhog. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
EDEAEPS, I have no further requests for 

e. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I moye 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
2A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 56 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1957, 
there is hereby created a select committee 
to be composed of 12 Members of the House 
Of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker, 7 from the majority party and 5 
from the minority party, 1 of whom he shall 
designate as chairman. Any vacancy oc- 
Curring in the membership of the committee 
shall be filled in the manner in which the 
Original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a study and investigation of the 
Problems of all types of small business, ex- 
isting, arising, or that may arise, with par- 
ticular reference to (1) the factors which 
have impeded or may impede the normal 
Operations, growth, and development of the 
Potentialities of small business; (2) the ad- 
Ministration of Federal laws relating spe- 
cifically to small business to determine 
Whether such laws adequately serve the needs 
Of smali business; (3) whether Government 
agencies adequately serve and give due con- 
Sideration to the problems of small business; 
(4) whether priorities and preferences es- 
tablished and allocations made by the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to scarce ma- 
terials adequately serve the needs of small 
business; and (5) methods of solving the 
Special problems of small business arising 
by reason of national emergency: Provided, 
That the committee shall not invade any 
Subject matter under active investigation by 
any standing committee of the House. 

The committee may from time to time 
Submit to the House such preliminary reports 
as it deems advisable; and prior to the close 
of the present Congress shall submit to the 
House its final report on the results of its 
Study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 
Any report submitted when the House is not 
in session may be filed with the Clerk of 
the House. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
Committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
Suthorized to sit and act during the present 


Congress at such times and places, whether . 


or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
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has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, and to take such testimony, 
as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any properly designated 
chairman of 4 subcommittee, or any member 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. The chairman of the committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 1 

Page 1, line 1, strike out "3” and insert "4." 

Page 1, line 2, strike out “twelve” and 


insert “thirteen.” 
Page 1, line 5, strike out “five” and insert 


“six.” 


- Page 1, line 9, strike out “and directed.” 


Page 2, line 24, after “places, insert 


“within the United States.” 
Page 2, line 25, after “House”, strike out 


“is sitting.” 


' The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we know of no objection to the 
resolution. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this resolution broad 
enough for this committee to investigate 
the 1-cent increase in gasoline prices? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I will state to 
the gentleman that this is the usual reso- 
lution which we have passed in every 
Congress creating a Committee on Small 
Business to investigate the problems of 
small business. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think this is broad enough to cover an 
investigation of the l-cent increase in 
gasoline prices? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to yield to the author of the 
resolution to see what he thinks about 
it. 

Mr. PATMAN. It covers anything 
that affects small business. Any prob- 
lem that comes up affecting small busi- 
ness caused by an increase in gasoline 
prices will be investigated by this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the gentleman 
Says that he does have authority to go 
into the question of the increase in the 
price of gasoline? 

Mr. PATMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman is in 
favor of going into that? 

Mr. PATMAN. If we are convinced 
that the committee should go into it, we 
will go into it. We shall leave questions 
like that to the committee. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 3 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


INCREASE IN SMALL BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION LOAN AUTHORITY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
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3109) to amend the Small Business Act 
of 1953 to increase the amount avail- 
able thereunder for business loans be 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of thé Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fifth sentence 
of section 204 (b) of the Small Business 


, Act of 1953 is amended to read as follows: 


“Not to exceed an aggregate of $215,000,000 
shall be outstanding at any one time for the 
purposes enumerated in section 207 (a).” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 (b) of such act Is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “$375,000,- 
000" each place it appears and inserting in 
Meu thereof ‘$440,000,000."" 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: s 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$215,000,000" 
and insert “$230,000,000." 

Line 10, strike out “$440,000,000" and in- 
sert “$455,000,000."" 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 637) to amend 
the Small Business Act of 1953 to in- 
crease the amount available thereunder 
for business loans. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fifth sentence 
of section 204 (b) of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 is amended to read as follows: 
“Not to exceed an aggregate of $215,000,000 
shall be outstanding at any one time for the 
purposes enumerated in section 207 (a).” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 (b) of such act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “$375,000,000" 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$440,000,000." 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the provisions of the bill H.-R. 3109 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
‘The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


an motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3109) was 
laid on the table. - 

(Mr. TALLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, it is appro- 
priate at this time to review briefly the 
origin and history of the Small Business 
Administration. This agency is distinc 
tive in that it is the first peacetime lend-! 
ing agency established by the Congress 
for the sole purpose of assisting small 
business, 
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The act which made this agency pos- 
sible was approved on July 30, 1953. 
Prior to that time small-business loans 
were made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, but more money was 
lent to large business than to small. 
When the RFC was allowed to expire, 
the 83d-Congress established the Small 
Business Administration so that small 
business might not only enjoy the ad- 
vantages to which they were accustomed 
under RFC, but also the superior ad- 
vantages to be had from an agency de- 
voted exclusively to their interests. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems also appropriate 
that something should be said about the 
principles governing the operations of 
the SBA and that facts should be sup- 
plied to show how well this agency has 
conducted its affairs in the light of those 
principles. 

The small-business lending operations 
of SBA were soundly conceived. Insofar 
as one can judge the record of an agency 
that started its work only 342 years ago, 
the lending operations have been and are 
being carried on in a sound manner. 
The act in section 207 (a) (1) requires 
that “all loans made shall be of such 
sound value or so secured as reasonably 
to assure repayment.” The act also 
wisely provides that SBA shall not pro- 
vide financial assistance “unless the fi- 
nancial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable 
terms.” The act also contemplates that 
SBA not circumvent private lending to 
small business concerns, for it is pro- 
vided that no loan may be made by SBA 
unless it is shown that a participation 
with a private lending agency is not 
available. The record shows that SBA 
is carrying out this intent of the Con- 
gress. As of December 31, 1956, SBA 
had approved 5,160 business loans. Of 
this total 3,598 loans were made by SBA 
in participation with private lending 
agencies. The remaining 1,562 of the 
loans approved represent direct loans 
by the SBA. Remember that in each of 
these 5,160 small-business loans, approv- 
als were only granted after the small- 
business applicant had been denied 
financial assistance in whole or in part by 
private lending agencies. 

As I indicated above, this agency has 
been in operation only since mid-1953 
and too little time has perhaps elapsed 
for sure judgment as to the soundness 
of loan operations. However, as of the 


close of last year the record shows that. 


‘disbursements had been made on 3,606 
loans in a total amount of $153,154,798. 
As of that date the agency had charged 
off as losses 3 loans involving an unpaid 
principal amount of $70,224. ‘The loss 
ratio for these actual chargeoffs was 
approximately one-twentieth of 1 per- 
cent of the amount disbursed. As of the 
close of last year 78 additional loans were 
in process of liquidation. The total 
amount disbursed on these loans was 
$3,527,408 and the remaining unpaid bal- 
_ance was $2,480,575. The unpaid princi- 
pal balance of these loans in liquidation 
amounts only to a little over 14% percent 
of total loan disbursements, Further- 
more, it should be noted that the agency 
anticipates that the collateral securing 
these loans will permit recovery of the 
greater part of the unpaid principal 
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balances. Also, as of the end of last 

December, there were 64 loans in a de- 

linquent status for more than 60 days. 

The $2,609,316 amount disbursed on these 

loans compares with a delinquent princi- 

pal balance outstanding of $2,092,090. 

Results to date, therefore, indicate that 

the agency is doing a pretty good job 

in its lending operations, 

There is another fact that may be con- 
sidered as indicative of the soundness of 
the lending operations of SBA, At the 
close of last year 55 loans had been sold, 
refinanced, or participation agreements 
terminated. Disbursements on these 
loans amounted to $2,900,000 and the 
balance outstanding at the time of dis- 
position amounted to $2,200,000. All of 
these loans initially were loans which 
private lenders either would not make 
or would not make without Government 
participation. Now, private lenders are 
assuming the sole responsibility for these 
loans without the Government being in 
the picture at all. This is evidence that 
these loans must haye been made on a 
basis very close to standards that are 
acceptablé to private lenders. 

Mr. Speaker, this brief review of SBA 
operations during its short life reveals 
evidence of good management, adher- 
ance to the principles embodied in the 
act and presumption in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the agency. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
in support of H. R. 3109 which increases 
the business loan authorization of SBA 
by $80 million, 

The reason for such an increase of 
funds is well stated by Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator; Small Business 
Administration. I wish to include as 
part of my remarks the testimony of 
Mr. Barnes before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on January 23, 
1957: 

STATEMENT OF WENDELL B. BARNES, ADMINIS- 
STRATOR, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
My name is Wendell B. Barnes, and I am 

Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 

istration. ; 

In order to permit the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to continue approving loans 
to worthy small-business concerns, we are 
requesting an increase in thè legislative 
limitation on business loans outstanding 
from the present limit of $150 million to 
$215 million. 

The demand for SBA financial assistance 
has continued to increase to the point where, 
once again, this agency has loaned nearly 
all the money the Congress has granted it 
for loans. Through December 31, 1956, SBA 
has approved 5,160 business loans for a total 
of $235,750,000. 

When I appeared before this committee 
a year ago to request an increase in the 
agency's disaster loan limitation, the $150 
million limitation on business loans appear- 
ed to be adequate through June 30, 1957. 

This estimate was based largely on ex- 
perience during the first 2 years of the SBA’s 
lending program, In each of those years, the 
volume of business loan applications rose in 
the spring, but then returned to a normal 
level in the summer and fall months. 

However, in 1956 this patern did not hold 
true—the spring increase was followed not 
by a decline but by an almost steady rise 
in number of applications. In October, ap- 
plications reached an alltime high of 692, 


‘followed by 685 in November and 603 in 
December. 


This volume of business loan requests is 
almost double the 350 applications per 


January 31 


month we had anticipated, and had provided 
for in the agency's budget for the current 
fiscal year. 

The rise in applications apparently is due 
to several factors: 

1, The present high level of business activ- 
ity with higher prices for inventories and 
higher wages, along with a record-breaking 
capital-goods expansion, has resulted in an 
enormous demand for credit. Bank credit 
has expanded in order to meet the demand, 
but the volume of loan applications coming 
to Small Business Administration continues 
at a higher level. 

2. The popularity of the Small Business 
Administration’s limited loan participation 
plan, under which we will join with a bank 
in a loan to a small firm up to a maximum 
of $15,000 in Government funds, or 75 per- 
cent of the loan, whichever is smaller. This 
plan was begun a little more than a year 
ago, and is especially designed to meet the 
credit needs of small retail, wholesale, and 
service firms. Currently, about 22 percent 
of the business loan applications filed with 
the agency are for loans of this type. 

3. Within recent months the Small Busi- 
ness Administration's Loan Policy Board has 
extended loan eligibility to certain types of 
firms which previously were excluded from 
the loan program, such as privately owned 
hospitals and nursing homes which are oper- 
ated for profit and motion-picture theaters. 

4. Another tremendously important factor 
in the heightened loan activity is the fact 
that the banks are steadily growing better 
acquainted with the SBA’s programs and 
services and are calling upon it to help with 
the credit needs of the small firms they 
serve. 

On a cumulative basis through last June 
30, banks had participated in 68.6 percent of 
the loans approved by the agency. During 
the first half of this fiscal year their partici- 
pation has been even greater—they have 
shared in more than 72 percent of our 
approved loans. 

In this connection I might point out two 
changes in the participation loan program 
resulting from the present credit situation. 
First, the number of banks asking the agency 
to participate in loans on an immediate basis 
rather than on a deferred basis is increasing, 
and, second, there has been a slight increase 

fin requests from banks for the agency to pur- 
chase its share of disbursed deferred partici- 
pation loans. 

Although these trends do not affect the 
balance of our legislative loan limitation, 
they do mean a quickened demand upon the 
agency’s loan revolving fund. 

As of December 31, 1956, the balance of 
the SBA’s business-loan limitation has been 
reduced to $12.9 million. At the present rate 
of loan approvals, this amount will be fully 
committed early in February. 

If, as seems likely, the normal spring in- 
crease in business-loan applications occurs, 
and the present credit situation remains un- 
changed, we estimate that business-loan ap- 
plications to the agency will average at least 
700 per month for the remainder of the fiscal 


year. 

At the present approval rate, these will re- 
sult in about 350 loan approvals per month, 
averaging $36,000 per loan, or approximately 
$12.6 million in loan approvals each month. 

We therefore recommend to the Congress 
that the present legislative limitation of SBA 
business loans outstanding be increased by 
$65 million to a total of $215 million. This 
amount should be sufficient for business-loan 
approvals through June 30, 1957. We have 
made no recommendations concerning agen- 
cy needs beyond that date, since Congress 
undoubtedly will study the legislative limi- 
tation on loans when considering extension 
of the agency. 

Of the $125 million legislative limitation 
on SBA disaster loans outstanding, about 
$83 million remained available as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. This amount should be ade- 
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Quate for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

In conjunction with the request for an in- 
Crease in the business-loan limitation, we 
&lso have asked the Congress for a supple- 
mental appropriation for the agency's loan 
revolving fund, and authority to transfer ad- 
ditional sums from the revolving fund to the 
appropriation for salaries and expenses, in 
Order to provide additional staff for the in- 
creased loan-application workload, 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the committee and I will be glad to an- 
Swer questions or supply any additional in- 
formation the members may desire. 

I might point out that the method by 
Which we have arrived at this estimate has 

furnished, and although the apparant 
increase in the limitation is $65 million, the 
estimated requirements is a larger figure, 
$82.8 million. 

However, due to the fact there are repay- 
Ments each month, it will not be necessary 
to have the limitation raised. to the full 
amount of our requirements. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bill H. R. 3109 which we have had 
under consideration is really a very sim- 
ple bill and.does only one thing. That 


is, it provides for a $80 million increase. 


in the small business lending authority 
of the Small Business Administration. 

I must confess that anyone looking at 
the bill and unfamiliar with the basic act 
Would undoubtedly be at a loss to know 
just what was happening. It may be 
helpful if I would go into this for a mo- 
ment. 

The Small Business Administration, 
under its basic act, is authorized to pro- 
vide three types of financial assistance. 
These are, first, the making of small 
business loans for which $150 million 
is authorized; second, the making of dis- 
aster and drought loans for which $125 
Million is authorized; and third, the pro- 
Viding of assistance to small business 
Concerns in financing Government con- 
tracts for which $100 million is author- 
ized. These three amounts are then 
accumulated into an overall total which 
also appears in the Small Business Act 
4s a limitation on overall financial as- 
Sistance. Therefore, if we want to 
change the small business loan authori- 
Zation, as this bill does, and increase it 
by $80 million we must add $80 million 
to the existing small business loan au- 
thorization of $150 million making the 
new authorization $230 million and we 
must also add $80 million to the overall 
total limitation appearing in the act, 
namely we must increase the present 
Overall limitation from $375 million to 
$455 million. - 

Now if we may confine our attention 
for the moment to the specific subject of 
loans to small business I think it might 
be helpful to have a quick review of these 
Operations. The Small Business Admin- 

ation may make a direct loan to a 
small business concern in an amount not 
exceeding $250,000 and for a term not 


exceeding 10 years. The proceeds of the , 


loan may be used to build or buy a plant, 

or acquire equipment and fix- 
tures, or finance inventory and other 
Current items. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration also has authority to enter 
into participation agreements either on 
an immediate or deferred basis under 
Which the Small Business Administra- 
tion and a private lending institution 
extend the loan to the small business 
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concern. Under an immediate partici- 
pation agreement the private lender and 
the Small Business Administration each 
immediately provide their agreed-upon 
portions of the funds for the loan made 
to the small business concern. When 
the Small Business Administration en- 
ters into a deferred participation agree- 
ment with a private lending institution 
the private lender advances all of the 
funds loaned to the small business con- 
cern but the Small Business Administra- 
tion will stand ready on any subsequent 
demand from the private lender to buy 
up the portion of the loan covered by 
the deferred participation agreement. 
The only limitation on the deferred par- 
ticipation agreement authority is that 
such an agreement may not be made for 
more than 90 percent of a loan. In 
other words, under a deferred partici- 
pation agreement the private lender is 
always going to have a stake in the fi- 
nancial soundness of the loan until it is 
repaid, From the standpoint of dollar 
amount approximately one-third of the 
Small Business Administration’s loan 
assistance has been carried out through 
direct loans made by the agency. Of 
the remaining two-thirds of loan as- 
sistance provided, approximately 60 per- 
cent has been provided on an immediate 
participation basis and the remaining 
40 percent on a deferred participation 
basis. 


At the end of last December the Small 
Business Administration had committed 
$137 million of its then $150 million busi- 
ness loan authorization. That left only 
about $13 million of commitment au- 
thority as we entered 1957. That is 
only about 1 month’s operation, as re- 
cently loan commitments have been 
made at the rate of $12 million to $15 
million a month. Politically it is prob- 
ably open season whenever legislation af- 
fecting this agency is on the floor but I 
am sure none of us want to see this agen- 
cy run out of authority to provide needed 
financial assistance to small-business 
concerns. The agency may have been a 
little slow in getting its loan programs 
underway but by and large I think they 
have done a pretty good job. Quite 
naturally they have to say no to loan re- 
quests at times but if they did not do so 
I think we could all be properly sus- 
picious that they were not properly pro- 
tecting the taxpayer, who in the final 
analysis is providing the funds. 

I realize, since the Agency has only 
been in existence since 1953, it is too 
short a period to form much of a judg- 
ment as to the soundness of the loan 
operations. However, for what it is 
worth here is the experience to Decem- 
ber 31 of last year. Three loans have 
been charged off in a total amount of 
$70,000. Seventy-eight loans are in li- 
quidation—the total amount of these 
loans was $342 million and the unpaid 
principal amount is $242 million, The 
Agency estimates that colateral secur- 
ing these loans will permit a recovery 
of most of the unpaid balance. Another 
60 loans with unpaid principal balances 
totaling $2 million are delinquent in ex- 
cess of 60 days. It is, of course, too 
early to guess what will happen to these 
delinquents but I mention them to com- 
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plete the picture of the troubles to date 
in SBA lending. Considering the nature 
of SBA lending I think this is a pretty 
good record to date. 

I mentioned earlier that the Agency 
is empowered to make disaster loans to 
victims of such natural disasters as 
fioods, hurricanes, drought, and so forth. 
Although this bill is not concerned with 
that phase of the Agency's operation I 
do want to say just a word about it 
because I think in that field the Agency 
has done some particularly good work. 
These disaster loans can be made to 
small-business concerns and also to in- 
dividuals who have suffered major nat- 
ural-disaster losses. The Agency had 
made 4,830 disaster loans as of the close 
of last year. While these loans may also 
be made on a direct or participation 
basis most of the assistance has been 
made on a direct-loan basis. As of the 
end of last December disaster loans ap- 
proved totaled $55.6 million, of which 
the Small Business Administration's 
share was $53.5 million. No one can 
guess as to what the loss experience will 
be on this type of loan and I think we 
should always bear in mind that they 
are being made to our fellow citizens 
to alleviate acute distress. Even so, I 
would anticipate that on this type of loan 
we will even experience a pretty good 
collection ratio because the American 
citizen is honest and pays his debts and 
with a little assistance is ingenious in 
working out of his troubles. 

Again I repeat on the whole I think 
this Agency is doing a good job and I 
am glad the House passed this legisla- 
tion promptly. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
all of the evidence I have been able to 
accumulate, it appears that H. R. 3109, 
to amend the Small Business Act of 1953 
to increase the amount available there- 
under for business loans, is justified. 
The hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency appear to bear 
this out. 

The Small Business Administration 
was established pursuant to the Small 
Business Act of 1953. It is the first 
peacetime agency devoted wholly to 
small-business problems and is an inde- 
pendent agency under the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the President. 
The management is vested in an Admin- 
istrator who is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, together with three Deputy Admin- 
istrators appointed by the Administra- 
tor. A Loan Policy Board, consisting of 
the Administrator, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, establishes general policies for 
the granting or denial of financial assist- 
ance. 

The Small Business Administration 
makes loans to small business in amounts 
up to $250,000, for terms up to 10 years. 
It also helps small businesses in procur- 
ing contracts with the Federal Govern- 
ment, provides technical and managerial 
aids to small business, and consults with 
other Government agencies to insure fair 
and reasonable treatment for small- 
business concerns. 

The Small Business Administration 
makes three types of business loans: di- 
rect loans, immediate participation 
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loans, and deferred participation loans. 
About 30 percent of its loans are direct 
loans. Such a loan is made by itself 
without participation by any other lend- 
er. The balance of its loans are made in 
cooperation with banks or other lenders 
and are about evenly divided between 
immediate participation loans and de- 
ferred participation loans. In an imme- 
diate participation loan, Small Business 
Administration pays out part of the loan 
and the bank pays out the rest. In a 
deferred participation loan the bank 
makes the loan, but Small Business Ad- 
ministration agrees to take over part of 
the loan—up to 90 percent—if the bank 
requests it todoso. The necessity of the 
enactment of H. R. 3109 was brought 
about by the following situation: At the 
end of 1956 the amount Small Business 
Administration had outstanding in busi- 
ness loans, plus the commitments it had 
made, totaled $137 million, leaving only 
$13 million for new loans. 

Before Small Business Administration 
can make additional loans provided for 
in the bill, it will be necessary for the 
Congress to make appropriations to a 
revolving fund established for that pur- 
pose in the Treasury. Accordingly, the 
bill increases by $80 million the amount 
of appropriation authorized to the re- 
volving fund. The new total of $455 mil- 
lion authorized for this revolving fund 
includes the $125 million already au- 
thorized for disaster loans and the $100 
million already authorized for procure- 
ment functions, as well as the expanded 
authorization of $230 million for business 
loans. 

In my estimation this increased 
amount made available under this bill 
for small business is highly justified by 
all of our past experience in this field. 
The Small Business Administration has 
not lost money. In spite of the fact that 
Small Business Administration accepts 
loans which cannot be readily handled 
by a bank, its business experience has 
been excellent. The number of defaults 
have been at a minimum. The result 
is that, in addition to performing a very 
worthwhile service for the small business 
of this country, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has made a modest profit. 

I believe it could be admitted by all 
who have carefully followed the Small 
Business Administration that it has ap- 


plied the principles of good business in 


addition to rendering a much-needed 
service to a segment of our economy 
which has no other recourse for credit. 

I am happy to say in support of this 
bill that the Small Business Administra- 
tion has made some needed loans in my 
own particular area. 

I notice from the testimony of the 
hearings on this bill that the business- 
loan applications are now averaging 
about 700 per month. The present ap- 
proval rate is approximately 350 per 
month, averaging $36,000 per loan for 
SBA’s share. The figure in this bill of 
an additional $80 million is based on need 
through June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill should 
be passed today without any qualifying 
amendments. This money is one of the 
best investments we can make in the 
business life of smaller communities 
throughout the country. 
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Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us this afternoon H. R. 3109, a 
measure providing an increase in the leg- 
islative limitation on business loans that 
have been executed for the welfare of 
small-business institutions. Section 202 
of Public Law 268, 84th Congress, con- 
stitutes a philosophic preamble setting 
forth the principles which motivated this 
legislation. This subject is stated as 
follows: 

The essence of the American economic sys- 
tem of private enterprise is free competition. 
Only through full and free competition can 
free markets, free entry into business, and 
opportunities for the expression and growth 
of personal initiative and individual judg- 
ment be assured. The preservation and ex- 
pansion of such competition is basic not only 
to the economic well-being but to the secu- 
rity of this Nation. Such security and well- 
being cannot be realized unless the actual 
and potential capacity of small business is 
encouraged and developed. It is the declared 
policy of the Congress that the Government 
should aid, counsel, assist, and protect inso- 
far as is possible the interests of small-buis- 
ness concerns in order to preserve free com- 
petitive enterprise, to insure that a fair pro- 
portion of the total purchases and contracts 
for supplies and services for the Government 
be placed with small-business enterprises, 
and to maintain and strengthen the overall 
economy of the Nation. 


The Small Business Administration 
has rendered financial assistance to 
small business since its original status 
was determined by the Congress, and 
through December 31, 1956, it had ap- 
proved 5,160 business loans in the 
amount of $235,750,000. In each of the 
years following the passage of the orig- 
inal legislation the volume of business- 
loan applications rose in the spring, but 
then returned to a normal level in the 
summer and fall months. However, in 
1956 this pattern did not hold true. The 
spring increase was followed by a steady 
rise in the number of applications 
through the fall months. In October, 
applications reached an alltime high of 
692, followed by 685 in November and 603 
in December. 

The demands upon the financial as- 
sistance of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration have increased to the point where 
it seems advisable to extend additional 
loaning facilities to that organization. 
Mr. Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, ap- 
peared before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to speak upon this subject. Herec- 
ommended that the legislative limitation 
on business loans outstanding be in- 
creased. Accordingly the Banking and 
Currency Committee in H. R. 3109 wishes 
to amend section 204 (b) of the Small 
Business Act of 1953 as follows: Not to 
exceed an aggregate of $230 million shall 
be outstanding at any one time; and this 
resolution further states that section 204 
(b) of such act is further amended by 
striking out $375 million each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
$455 million. In order that the Small 
Business Administration may continue 
loans to worthy small-business concerns, 
it seems no more than right that the 
Congress. should approve the recommen- 
dation of the Administrator of this 
agency, and it is my pleasure to support 
H. R. 3109. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
House Resolution 56. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ALIEN ORPHAN ADOPTION 
LEGISLATION 


(Mr. DAWSON of Utah asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced legislation to 
provide for the admission of 5,000 addi- 
tional alien orphans adopted or to be 
adopted by American citizens. 

In introducing this bill, I recognize 
that it would implement only a small 
portion of the President's recommenda- 
tions for changes in our immigration 
and naturalization laws. 

However, the recommendation it would 
implement is one that, as far as I have 
been able to determine, is least likely to 
be opposed by individuals and groups 
otherwise hostile to any change in pres- 
ent immigration quotas. 

Here in our wonderful land, we have 
thousands of childless couples living 
lonely lives in prosperous surroundings 
who will wait and have waited months 
and years for the chance to adopt into 
their homes one of the very limited num- 
ber of American babies available for 
adoption. 

Elsewhere in the world, we have little 
children living lonely lives in abject 
poverty, sentenced by circumstances to 
a life short, sickly, and sad. We cannot 
relieve the vast misery of the world, rich 
and powerful as we are. We can, how- 
ever, do our best to alieviate the most 
innocent of the world’s suffering multi- 
tudes and who is more innocent and de- 
serving than a child left parentless in a 
part of the world where even the strong, 
organized and able bodied must toil 
ceaselessly for the bare essentials of 
existence. 


We must not let the more complex con- 
troversies surrounding major amend- 
ments to our immigration laws strangle 
a simple extension of our program. to 
bring lonely children to lonely parents, 
to the joy of both. I urge the members, 
whatever their position on more major 
amendments to present immigration re- 
strictions, to join me in pressing for early 
passage of an increase in the mumber of 
orphans under 10 years of age who may 
come to the United States for adoption 
by American citizens, 
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THE ATOMIC ENERGY ELECTRIC 
POWER PROGRAM 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


[Mr. VAN ZANDT addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of today’s Rrecorp.] 


SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS : 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last spring 
I was privileged to be the chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which held extensive 
public heatings on a problem of greatest 
concern to the future well-being of our 
country: The shortage of scientists and 
engineers. This shortage has serious im- 
Plications for our atomic energy and 
defense programs and has gained in- 
creasing urgency in view of the threat 
posed by the virtual crash program 
which the Russians have adopted to train 
their young men and women in the sci- 
entific and engineering fields. In view 
of the need for prompt action to correct 
this situation, I am today introducing 
legislation which I believe will provide 
an important step toward insuring an 
adequate supply of scientists and engi- 
neers and at the same time bolster our 
Overall strength. I am pleased to advise 
my colleagues that the Honorable JOHN 
Pastore, Senator from Rhode Island, 
oe introduce a similar bill in the other 

y- 

I think all of us on the subcommittee 
began the hearings on the shortage of 
Scientific and engineering manpower 
With the objective of developing legisla- 
tion to remedy an admittedly serious 
Situation in the special areas under dis- 
cussion, But the more we looked at the 
Problem the more we came to realize that 
the shortage of scientists and engineers 
is only part of a larger national problem 
of shortages of specialized talent in all 
fields of endeavor and that any remedial 
action, to be effective, must take this 
fundamental fact into account. 

It is always tempting, when faced with 
& serious problem in a specialized area 
which cries for immediate solution, to 
adopt special-purpose legislation to rem- 
edy problems in that particular area. 
The trouble is that unless this legislation 
is developed in the context of our overall 
National problems and policy objectives 
We may find that we are creating serious 
imbalances in our society and economy 
which in the long run will only under- 
mine the very strengths we are attempt- 
ing to build up. 

With this in mind, my colleagues and 
I on the subcommittee concluded that 
the best way of maintaining an adequate 
Supply of scientists and engineers over 
the long run was to concentrate on the 
basic problems underlying present and 
anticipated future shortages of special- 
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ized talent in all fields. Through isolat- 
ing these basic problems and developing 
measures to deal with them, we will be 
able to produce more scientists and engi- 
neers and at the same time avoid over- 
emphasis in any one area,- to the detri- 
ment of others. 

Fundamental to any consideration of 
this matter is the adequacy of instruction 
in our schools, both at the secondary and 
college level. How well are we prepar- 
ing our young men and women to face 
the challenges of this complex techno- 
logical age in which we live? Most im- 
portant, are we giving them a well- 
rounded, well-balanced education in the 
high school and early college years so 
that they will have firm ground on which 
to stand when they seek higher educa- 
tion and careers in specialized fields? 

Almost without exception the expert 
witnesses who appeared before the sub- 
committee answered this question in the 
negative. They pointed out that there is 
one great deficiency in the basic cur- 
riculum which must be remedied. This 
deficiency is in the field of mathematics 
instruction which has suffered a rapid 
deterioration in recent years in our high 
schools. Many schools are not even of- 
fering mathematics in their course of 
instruction any more. Now, mathe- 
matics is not a specialized subject. It is 
a fundamental part of any well-balanced 
curriculum. But it is also an indispen- 
sable element in preparation for college- 
level studies in science and engineering. 
There is no telling how many thousands 
of young men and women of potential 
talent are lost each year because of poor 
preparation, which makes it impossible 
for them to pursue higher education. It 
is certain that the loss is substantial in 
terms of our intellectual resources which 
are so necessary to the future strength 
of our Nation. 

Given this situation, Mr. Speaker, and 
the urgent need for improving mathe- 
matics instruction in our high schools as 
a fundamental part of the curriculum, I 
am today introducing a bill to provide a 
$500 Federal scholarship for every high- 
school senior who has successfully passed 
an examination in the traditional funda- 
mental subjects of mathematics, such as 
algebra, plane and solid geometry and 
trigonometry. The examination. would 
be at a level of difficulty equivalent to the 
usual college entrance requirements. 

The bill also provides, in the case of 
those who go on to college, for another 
$500 scholarship for all students who 
have taken and successfully completed 
a course in calculus, another traditional 
subject which is a basic part of any well- 
balanced curriculum and an essential 
foundation for those going on to careers 
in science and engineering. 

The proposals contained in this bill 
were first made by Prof. I. I. Rabi, of Co- 
lumbia, in testimony before the subcom- 
mittee last spring. Professor Rabi is a 
world-renowned authority in the field of 
nuclear physics and is esteemed by his 
colleagues for his breadth of knowledge, 
not only in the academic sphere but in 
major areas affecting our whole society 
and economy.. With his many years of 
experience in a wide range of fields, he 
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is eminently qualified to make recom- 
mendations for improvements in . our 
educational system and society. 

The benefits to be derived from the 
scholarship program outlined by Dr, 
Rabi are many. For one thing, this pro- 
gram would not only encourage students 
to take more mathematics and calculus 
in high school and college but would 
serve indirectly as a strong stimulus at 
the community level for improvement of 
these courses in local schools. It would 
particularly appeal to parents in terms 
of offsetting tuition payments, and the 
scholarship money would, of course, be 
tax exempt. 

Another advantage, and an important 
one, is that this system of scholarships 
would not discriminate and would not 
lay undue emphasis on any one area of 
specialization to the detriment of the 
others. Mathematics has been described 
as a subject which is essential, funda- 
mental, and neutral. It is a basic pillar 
of support for any well-educated person, 
whether he goes on to a career in engi- 
neering or specializes in the liberal arts. 
At the same time, it is indispensable for 
anyone who wishes to pursue a scientific 
or engineering career. 

A third advantage of the program is 
that it will achieve practical results in 
terms of strengthening our Nation’s in- 
tellectual resources without the risk of 
Federal interference with local school 
systems or of pushing people in one di- 
rection or another. The program would 
be purely voluntary in nature. The pro- 
posed awards would be made to all stu- 
dents who could pass the examination, 


-irrespective of their backgrounds or 


financial status. There would be no 
strings attached, no compulsion to take 
any prescribed courses of study after ac- 
cepting the award. Thus, a high-school 
senior would be perfectly free to accept 
the $500 and go on to major in liberal 
arts in college or not go to college, as he 
chooses. If he does go to college and 
passes freshman-year calculus, he is then 
entitled to another $500. Once again, 
there are no strings attached. As Dr. 
Rabi so aptly pointed out, this program 
opens the door to people going into sci- 
ence and engineering without closing any 
other doors, à 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate well that the 
problem posed by the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers in this country is not 
a simple one. We are just now beginning 
to come to grips with some of its more 
complex aspects, and it will take coor- 
dinated and vigorous efforts on all sides 
if we are to developed effective remedial 
measures. Above all, we must not take 
hasty and ill-considered action to meet 
short-term needs which will, in the long 
run, only weaken us rather than 
strengthen us. : 

I believe the proposals which I have 
just outlined fit well within this frame of 
reference and provide an opportunity to 
take effective action now to relieve a sit- 
uation which in a very real sense threat- 
ens the future strength and well-being of 
this country. To this end, I urge that 
these proposals receive prompt consid- 
eration by the appropriate committee of 
this Chamber, 
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ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT ASKS 
“WHY NOT A FOOD-STAMP PLAN?” 


The SPEAKER, Under the previous 
order of the House the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3,1 again introduced a bill which 
I prepared 3 years ago for the distribu- 
tion of up to $1 billion worth of surplus 
food each year to needy Americans—to 
Americans in actual need, not now get- 
ting enough to eat. This food would be 
distributed under a food-stamp plan. In 
this Congress, the number of my bill is 
H. R. 949. 

On Monday of this week, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, published by Mr. Rich- 
ard M. Amberg, asked in its lead editorial 
“Why Not a Food-Stamp Plan?” and 
stated its support for my bill in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Way Nor A Foop-Stamp PLAN? 


The inhumane paradox of a nation bulging 
with food surpluses while millions of needy 
haven't enough to eat doesn’t make sense to 
a lot of folk. It makes no sense to Mrs. 
Leonor SULLIVAN, St. Louis Congresswoman, 
who has been trying more than 2 years to 
have Congress pass a food-stamp plan. 

The idea of distributing idle farm products 
to American families, hungry in the shadow 
of wasting food surpluses, has appealed to 
others on Capitol Hill. It intrigued the 
Democratic Party, which plumped for such a 
program in its platform. The last Congress 
asked the Department of Agriculture to in- 
vestigate and come up with a report. 

Now the lawmakers have that report, and 
it’s a humdinger. The Department has never 
liked food-stamp proposals. This report 
makes suggestions that could go a long way 
toward smothering all hope for distribution 
of extra foods to the country’s under- 
nourished. 

The Agriculture survey figures a food- 
stamp program, to assure adequate national 
diet, would embrace about 25 million Ameri- 
cans and would cost as much as $2,500,000,000 
@ year. Further, it probably would do little 
to cut farm surpluses. 

Whether so designed by the Department or 
not, this report could tear food-stamp plans 
to smithereens. It would be tagged a do- 
gooders’ fantasy, a plunder of the tax till, 
when worried fiscal experts already are whet- 
ting knives for a distended peacetime budget. 

But the food-stamp idea will not die. Nor 
are we convinced it cannot work, at least in 
alimited way. And Mrs. Sutttvan's relatively 
simple proposal seems a practical plan. 

She was one of the original food-stamp 
proponents, introducing her first such bili in 
1954. She had another in 1955, which she 
has reintroduced this year. 

Outline of her plan is this: The program 
would be set up by the Federal Government, 
with eligibility requirements limited to per- 
sons getting some kind of public assistance. 
That means generally old-age pensioners, 
those on relief, those receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and the like. 

Distribution only from surplus foods would 
be made through State or other established 
welfare agencies. Instead of 25 million, her 
proposal would affect only about 5 million or 
6 million. It presumably would not cost the 
Federal Government anything like $2,500,- 
000,000 or $1,000,000,000, and it would go to 
the most deserving. 

Her’s nor any other food-surplus scheme 
would do much toward whittling down major 
surpluses, which exist, of course, in whet, 
corn, and cotton. But it would siphon off 
some of the piling, spoiling excess of cheese, 
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butter, dry milk, shortening, cottonsteed oil; 
dry beans, and beef. 

The Agriculture Department’s blueprint for 
a food-stamp plan is preposterous and self- 
defeating. Congresswoman Svutrivan’s bill 
packs a great deal of commonsense and de- 
serves more serious study by Congress. 

A careful estimate of its cost should be 
made. If the tax is not great, her bill should 
be passed and the program put on trial. 


Mr. Speaker, I call attention particu- 
larly to the comment in this editorial 
about the analyses which have been sent 
to Congress by the Department of Agri- 
culture on the possible operation of a 
food-stamp plan. As the Members will 
recall, Mr. Speaker, the soil-bank bill 
which we passed here_last year had in 
it a provision, inserted at my suggestion, 
requiring the Department of Agriculture 
to report to us on how a food-stamp 
plan could be used to avoid future exces- 
sive surpluses. A preliminary report was 
sent up here last fall and a follow-up 
analysis was submitted earlier this 
month. 

As the Globe-Democrat points out in 
the above editorial, the Department of 
Agriculture seemed bent on outlining a 
possible food-stamp plan of such scope 
and magnitude, involving some 25 mil- 
lions persons, as to make the whole idea 
seem ridiculous and tear food-stamp 
plans to smithereens. 

H. R. 949 was devised 3 years ago to 
channel this surplus food—or a portion 
of it—to some 5 million Americans we 
know are in want—in actual need—ac- 
tually not getting enough to eat. It is 
hard for us to realize that among us in 
this rich land, with record-breaking eco- 
nomic levels, we have some 5 million fel- 
low citizens going to bed with a feeling 
of not having enough to eat. These are 
the unfortunates who must exist on piti- 
fully small relief grants—general assist- 
ance, old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and so on. 

I am sorry the Department of Agricul- 
ture has resisted so strongly so continu- 
ously, so cruelly, the idea of channeling 
some of the mountain of surplus com- 
modities to these really poor Americans. 
‘True there is in existence a surplus food- 
distribution program, but to characterize 
that program in a word, I would say it 
is wretched. It is woefully inadequate. 
It reaches only a small proportion of the 
needy—the people on welfare. It has 
been used to help many people through 
temporary periods of distress caused by 
fiood or drought or temporary unem- 
ployment, but it has not been devised to 
help the really poor who are dependent 
on welfare assistance year-in and year- 
out. These have not been getting the 
surplus food. They should be the first 
to get it—not the last. 

My bill, H. R. 949, is as follows: 

[85th Cong. ist sess.] 
H. R. 949 

(In the House of Representatives, January 3, 
1957; Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the follow- 
ing bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture) 

A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1 billion worth of surplus food commodi- 
ties a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 

mote the general welfare, raise the levels 
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of health, and of nourishment for needy 
persons whose incomes prevent them from 
enjoying adequate diets, and to remove the 
specter of want, malnutrition, or hunger in 
the midst of mountains of surplus food now 
accumulating under Government ownership 
in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is hereby 
authorized and directed to promulgate and 
put into operation, as quickly as possible, 
a program to distribute to needy persons 
in the United States through a food stamp 
system a portion of the surpluses of food 
commodities acquired and being stored by 
the Federal Government by reason of its 
price-support operations or other purchase 
programs, . 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made avail- 
able by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by 
eligible needy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or 
other convenient form on the iocal level at 
such places as he may determine; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities 
of any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan 
for the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligi- 
bility for surplus foods and in the conduct 
of the program generally to assure achieve- 
ment of the goals outlined in the first sec- 
tion of this act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of sur- 
plus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food 
to be distributed and on the total number 
of needy persons in the various States and 
political subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent 
agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance 
but ineligible because of State or local law, 
and shall be redeemable by such needy per- 
sons at local distribution points to be de- 
termined by the Secretary under section 2 
(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or 
any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secre- 
tary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this act of a value of up to $1 billion, 
based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of acquiring, storing, and handling such 
food. 

Src. 6. The distribution of surplus food 
to needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be in place of distribution to 
such needy persons under section 32 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. 8. C., 
Sec. 612c), as amended, and section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall affect distribution of surplus food pres- 
ently provided for in such sections other 
than to needy persons as defined in section 
7 of this act. 
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Sec. 7. For the purposes of this act, a 
Needy persons is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the 
Welfare department or equivalent agency of 
Any State or political subdivision thereof, 
or who is, in the opinion of such agency or 
agencies, in need of welfare assistance but 
is ineligible to receive it because of State or 
local law. 

Src. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
Consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary 
Of Labor, shall make a study of, and shall 
Teport to Congress within 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this act, on the 
feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems 
involyed in, extending the scope of the food 
Stamp plan established by this act to include 
Persons receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion, receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance (social security) pensions, and other 
low-income groups not eligible to receive 
food stamps under this act by reason of sec- 
tion 7 of this act. 

Src. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
&ppropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
Ury not otherwise appropriated. such sums 
üs may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
Of this act. 


SPENDING OF MILITARY AND ECO- 
NOMIC AID FUNDS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
Order of the House, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] is 
Tecognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like to make clear my reasons for 
Opposing the administration's request for 
a free hand in the expenditure of mili- 
tary and economic aid funds in the Mid- 
dle East and for advance authorization 
from the Congress to commit American 
troops to that area. 

Certainly, no Member of the Congress 
Would deliberately wish to hamper the 
administration in its efforts to check the 
Spread of Communist tyranny in the 
Middle East or in any other quarter of 
the globe. Likewise, thoughtful Ameri- 
Cans are deeply concerned with the ex- 
Dlosive crisis that exists in the Middle 
East. It is unfortunate that adminis- 
tration policy-makers are only now 
alerting the American public to this 
Crisis, which has confronted us for sev- 
tral years. 

I voted against the administration's 
Current Middle East proposal because it 
represents a dangerous illusion of policy 
Where there is no policy. It is the 

‘Shadow, not the substance, of true 
Strength. It gives the President no 
authority to meet a military emergency 
that he does not already have. It seeks 
No real answers to the fundamental polit- 
ical problems that threaten the peace 
and stability of the Middle East. It pro- 
Vides no intelligent, practical plan to use 
American aid dollars to eradicate the 
Swamplands of poverty and disease that 
open the way for Communist inroads in 
the Middle East. There is no safeguard 
against the dissipation of our tax dollars 
in the wild extravagance and vice that 
Characterizes the life of ruling mon- 
archs in the Middle East. 

It has been argued that the adminis- 
tration needs a free hand on an emer- 
8ency basis to save freedom in the 
Middle East. But what is the nature of 
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the threat to freedom and stability in 
this part of the world? 

There is first of all an incendiary polit- 
ical problem stemming from the bitter 
Arab-Israeli dispute. There is the related 
Arab refugee problem, and the unsettled 
question of the Suez Canal. From all 
indications, it is more likely that one of 
these trouble spots might erupt in a 
shooting war between one or more of the 
Arab States and the State of Israel than 
that the Russians will be so stupid as to 
launch a military attack in the Middle 
East. 

As a nation that has played a key role 
in the creation of the State of Israel, the 
only real democracy in the Middle East, 
America may be ill-advised in strength- 
ening the hand of those Arab chieftains 
who insist that they will not rest until 
Israel is destroyed. It would hardly be a 
victory for democracy if democracy’s 
showcase in the Middle East were de- 
stroyed by feudal despots with the help 
of American arms and material. 

No one but the Communist or the 
Fascist could rejoice over this prospect. 
That is why I believe we should acceler- 
ate our efforts through the United Na- 
tions for a solution to the Arab-Israeli 
dispute before we pursue further the 
arming of the Arab States. 

Likewise, the lack of any real domestic 
reform program within the Arab States 
will render our proposed Middle East 
economic-aid program largely ineffective 
in stopping the internal threat of com- 
munism. Is there any reason to believe 
that American dollars will be used to im- 
prove the economic lot of the people of 
that area? All past experience points 
to the contrary. 

The current visit of the king of Saudi 
Arabia highlights the difficulty that con- 
fronts us. Here is a ruling monarch, 
who lavishes $54 million a year on his 
own personal household, while his people 
live on a yearly per capita income of $42. 
With a population of 99.5 percent illiter- 
ate, King Saud has, to date, established 
2 high schools and 10 elementary schools. 
A vast array of air-conditioned Cadillacs, 
luxurious palaces, slaves, concubines, and 
revelry beyond imagination, provide for 
the amusement of the royal household 
while the populace languishes in poverty. 

Do we build strength against commu- 
nism by contributing American tax dol- 
lars to perpetuate this kind of feudal des- 
potism? I cannot believe that it is either 
good politics or good diplomacy to waste 
our economic resources and our moral 
strength trying to prop up rulers who 
embody everything that is alien to our 
tradition of liberty and equality. 

Instead of removing restrictions on the 
use of American-aid funds in the Middle 
East, I would suggest that we further 
restrict and curtail such expenditures 
until such time as the States of the Arab 
world work out, with the cooperation of 
the proper United Nations agencies, a 
series of constructive, well-defined proj- 
ects that will build for true strength 
against Communist subversion, by a full- 
scale attack on those ancient evils—poy- 
erty, ignorance, and disease. 

I include at this point a letter to the 
editor of the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) Amer- 
ican-News, by Mr. Herman Pickus, and 
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an article by Mr. George Barnes appear- 
ing in the Reporter magazine: 
[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News of January 20, 1957] 
Kino Ian Savp 

To the Eprror: The red carpet is 
rolled out in Washington at the Pe x 
January for King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. 
This tyrannical despot of a feudal country 
will be here to get a line on how many mil- 
noes of dollars he will get from the foreign- 

program being pushed throu gress 
for the Middle East, vis 

Under ordinary circumstances Ibn Saud 
would be condemned in this country for 
what he is—a feudalistic ruler of one of the 
few countries left in the world in which 
slave traffic is a government business. It is 
estimated by the United Nations that there 
are over 50,000 African slaves in Saudi Arabia 
and that between 35 and 45 thousand slaves 
are put on the auction block in Saudi Arabia 
each year, 

The people over whom Ibn Saud rules lives 
in indescribable poverty and disease, but the 
great wealth produced from oil of the coun- 

is used, not to help them, but to keep 
Ibn Saud and those around him living in 
fabulous luxury. 

After all, a king with a ‘harem and a retinue 
numbering 10,000 persons can use up a lot 
of money if they are to live in lavish luxury 
as Ibn Saud and his favorites do. 

Ibn Saud is coming to Washington at the 
invitation of this Government which will 
enable him to get his bid in early for a 
healthy slice of the foreign aid for the Middle 
East. 


He will get it, too. No one dares antago- 
nize Ibn Saud. The United Nations doesn’t 
even dare raise a question of slave traffic 
in this country. 

It is strange that an administration that 
has refused to invite Anthony Eden when he 
was head of a friendly ally feels that it must 
invite a ruler whose hands drip with blood 
just because there is oil on those same hands. 
Why not let Ibn Saud expend part of the 
$250 million he receives every year from oll 
which is paid to him by American controlled 
oil companies to raise the standard of living 


in his country? 
HERMAN PICKUS, 
ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 


[From the Reporter magazine of February 7, 
1957] 


Two HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS FOR WHAT? 


(By George Barnes) 

So far as the economic aspect of the ad- 
ministration's historic gamble for the Middle 
East is concerned, the Secretary of State 
apparently means to hold his hand pretty 
close to the vest. Hours of questioning on 
Capitol Hill have failed to evoke from Mr. 
Dulles any real explanation of how he is 
going to use the $200-million-a-year fund 
the administration wants from Congress. 

No one who knows the desperate poverty of 
the region and understands the irrepressible 
surge of its peoples toward something better 
will challenge the premise that the United 
States must respond to their need if we hope 
to dissuade them from further adventures 
with communism. The question to which 
Mr. Dulles’ reticence gives rise, however, is 
whether the administration’s new economic 
program can actually produce the results we 
look for in the present crisis. 

It may be, of course, that the Secretary 
of State has excellent reasons for his re- 
luctance to expose his hand at this stage 
of the game. It is well known that money 
can work wonders in the Middle East if 
you are not too finicky about how you use 
it; and it is at least possible that Mr. Dulles 
does not intend to be finicky. If this is the 
case, his noncommittal attitude at this stage 
is understandable, 
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On the other hand, If the administration 
intends to pursue a major development pro- 
gram in the Middle East on the crash basis 
suggested by the President, Mr. Dulles’ reti- 
cence may derive from the plain fact that 
he doesn’t know what the money is going 
to be used for. We have been trying for 5% 
years to get an effective economic-develop- 
ment program going in the Middle East, and 
we haven't had much luck at it. 

WE CAN’T GET RID OF THE MONEY 


The fuzziness of the administration's new 
program makes comparisons with this past 
effort hazardous. We do not know, for ex- 
ample, what countries or what kind of proj- 
ects are to be included in the new program. 
The general impression is that it is to em- 
brace a wide area extending from Libya to 
Pakistan and from Turkey to Ethiopia. 

From all that has been sald, however, it 
May be assumed that the main focus will 
be on the Arab States at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, where the greatest 
pressure of Communist penetration is being 
felt. A look at our previous efforts at eco- 
nomic development in these countries may 
serve to illustrate certain problems Mr. 
Dulles apparently prefers to ignore. 

Between July 1, 1951, and June 30, 1956, 
the United States allotted a total of $136,- 
295,000 to 5 Arab States—Egypt, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia, Of this 
allotment, which means money earmarked 
for a particular country, $129,627,000 was 
obligated, which means earmarked for spe- 
cific purposes, development assistance and 
technical cooperation, within a particular 
country. But of the obligated funds, only 
$73,054,000 has actually been spent. In other 
words, over a 5-year period, it has been im- 
possible to spend 45 percent of the money 
we had planned to spend in the 5 Arab 
States. 

Eliminate the technical-assistance funds 
from the totals, and the picture is even less 
promising. For development projects alone— 
presumably the kind of aid contemplated 
by the administration’s new program—we 
obligated $84,134,000 for 3 Arab countries— 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt—in the 5 years 


between 1951 and 1956. Of this amount, ` 


only $36,487,000 has actually been expended, 
which is to say that 56 percent of the money 
‘we planned to spend for economic develop- 
ment in Arab countries over a 5-year period 
is still in the Treasury. 

Two Arab States—Iraq and Saudi Arabia— 
have received no development aid at all, 
preferring, presumably, to rely on their own 
oil royalties. One Arab country has refused 
assistance of any kind. This is Syria, in- 
grown, suspicious, unstable, and now deeply 
penetrated by Soviet influence and heavily 
endowed with Soviet arms. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that for 
Israel, the United States development aid 
funds obligated during the same 5-year 
period totaled §252 million, of which $234 
million, or 92 percent, has actually been 
put to work. If the amount allocated to 
Israel exceeds by many times the amount al- 
lotted to individual Arab States—a fact 
Arab leaders are fond of pointing out—the 
reason may be that the Israelis have had 
the political stability, the will, and the skill 
to plan and carry out development programs 
as rapidly as financial assistance becomes 
available. Washington has long wished for 
similar competence and initiative on the 
part of Israel's neighbors. 

In short, there is little or nothing in our 
past Middle East experience to justify the 
contention that the administration can get 
real economic development underway in the 
region if Congress will only put up several 
hundred million dollars with no strings at- 
tached. There is even less to suggest that 
such an expenditure will deter Soviet pene- 
tration or win for us the abiding friendship 
of the Arab peoples. -Certainly the $136 
million of economic and technical aid we 
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have allotted to them in the last 5 years has 
done neither. 

The basic fallacy in the economic aspect of 
the administration’s new proposal, so far as 
one may judge from Mr. Dulles’ generalities, 
is that it appears to treat only the symptoms 
and disregards the causes of the illness that 
plagues the Arab world. Despite our past 
experience, the administration seems ready to 
go right on putting money ahead of the 
Arabs’ fundamental needs—peace, stability, 
and regional cooperation. It should be clear 
by now that just spending money won't work 
any miracles. 

DOUBLECROSSING OVER JORDAN 


The Jordan Valley project is a case in 
point. This was a plan initiated by the 
United States to conserve and harness the 
waters of the Jordan for irrigation and 
power. The plan was a “natural” both from 
the engineering standpoint and as sound 
economic development, offering more than 
200,000 people—about a fourth of the Arab 
refugees—a decent livelihood from irrigated 
agriculture in what is now an all but barren 
valley. But there was a joker—the project 
required the agreement of 4 Middle Eastern 
states, all of which had legitimate claim to 
a share of the river and 3 of which were bit- 
terly hostile toward the fourth. The coun- 
tries were Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
Israel. z 

In October 1953 President Eisenhower 
asked Eric Johnston to go to the Middle 
East as his personal ambassador to try to 
persuade the four Jordan Valley states to 
agree on the project. Johnston set out with 
no illusions as to the difficulty of the assign- 
ment, but with a firm conviction that such 
a pian, if carried out, would help to resolve 
the urgent refugee problem, establish a pat- 
tern for intraregional development, and per- 
haps open the way for a general relaxation 
of Arab-Israel tensions. 

No man ever worked harder at a job than 
Johnston worked at this one. On the four 
separate visits to the Middle East over a 
span of 3 years on which I accompanied him 
as an adviser I watched him argue and cajole 
his way through hundreds of weary hours of 
the most detailed and harassing negotiations 
it is possible to imagine. He burned the 
midnight oil in every United States Embassy 
in the area preparing argumentation and 
counterproposals for the next meeting with 
one side or the other. American Ambas- 
sadors winced at his tough talk to Presi- 
dents, Prime Ministers, and Kings, watched 
him shatter all the rules of diplomatic ex- 
change, and ended up with a considerable 
amount of admiration for what several of 
them now call the Johnston technique. 

In the end his persistence and persuasive- 
ness brought the three Arab States and Israel 
into agreement on the economic and engi- 
neering aspects of a plan for developing the 
Jordan Valley for the benefit of all four 
states. He had accomplished the unprece- 
dented feat of working out a project that 
Was acceptable to both sides. 

In late September 1955 a special commit- 
tee of Arab engineers reported to the Arab 
League that the Johnston plan, revised and 
refined through negotiation, was equitable, 
workable, and compatible with Arab inter- 
ests. This put it squarely up to the politi- 
cal leaders of the Arab States—whether or 
not to assent to a project involving the ex- 
penditure of some $200 million in their coun- 
tries over a 10-year period, the creation of a 
major new agricultural area, the development 
of power for industrial expansion, and the 
permanent settlement of several hundred 
thousand of their people on the land. 


On the night of October 11, 1955, in the 


‘Cairo office of the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 


Johnston was handed a brief statement that 
had just been adopted by the Arab League. 
It requested more time to consider the tech- 
nical details of the project. This was diplo- 
matic double talk; rejection of the plan had 
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nothing to do with technical matters. The 
league's action was motivated wholly by po- 
litical considerations. It was a clear reflec- 
tion of the obsessive hatred of Israel that 
pervades the Arab world. The effect of the 
league's action was to kill any immediate 
possibility of going ahead with a major un- 
dertaking that offered indisputable benefit to 
the Arab States themselves. 

The negative vote that killed the project 
under the Arab League’s unanimity rule was 
cast by Said el-Ghazzi, then Premier of 
Syria, who feared the possible political con- 
sequences of acceptance. Both Lebanon and 
Jordan, the other principal beneficiaries, 
were in favor of acceptance. On the follow- 
ing morning an exceptionally well-informed 
Egyptian newspaperman told me that el- 
Ghazzi had acted under instructions from 
Nasser, of Egypt, who had repeatedly assured 
Johnston that he would support the plan. 


A PAIR OF PREREQUISITES 


This case history of what happened to 9% 
sound and desperately needed large-scale 
Middle Eastern development project is cited 
to illustrate several of the realities that Mr. 
Dulles appears to disregard in his projec- 
tions of the administration's economic plan. 

One is that economic progress in the area 
which is of greatest concern to us in the 
Middle East cannot be achieved until there 
is peace and a reasonable political rapproche- 
ment between the Arab world and Israel. 
Continued military tension imposes a stag- 
gering economic burden on the economy of 
every state in the area, diverts the energies 
of the people from constructive to destruc- 
tive ends, strengthens the hand of Nasser 
and lesser Arab demogogs, and invites fur- 
ther Communist intrusion. So long as Arab 
leaders feel it necessary to pursue the politi- 
cally popular line of vengeance against Is- 
rael, United States offers of economic aid are 
going to run a poor second to Soviet offers of 
planes and tanks. 

The second reality is that the Middle East 
can move forward economically only as & 
region. Its progress depends on regional 
integration and cooperation between the 
various states that make it up. 

This becomes abundantly clear from even 
a cursory exploration of major development 
possibilities. 

The Jordan River project, as has been 
pointed out, requires assent and cooperation 
by four governments. Development of the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley would call for agree- 
ment among Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. The 
Nile—in spite of Nasser’s emphasis on the 
Aswan High Dam—can only be harnessed for 
maximum benefit through agreement and 
cooperation among Egypt, the Sudan, Ethi- 
opia, and the territorial governments of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and the Belgian Congo. 

An expansion of tourist travel to the Holy 
Land would produce immediate new revenues 
for the hard-pressed states of Jordan and 
Israel, with ancillary benefits to their neigh- 
bors. It would, in addition, stimulate the 
construction of new hotel and resort facili- 
ties, new transport lines, new highways. Yet, 
here again, a regional approach is necessary 
if the traveler is to have free access to all that 
he wants to see. F 

One of the region’s most urgent needs is a 
modern highway system linking the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard with inland cities and the 
Persian Gulf. One imaginative and practi- 
cable project would involve the construction 
of a modern toll road, with feeder highways, 
from Lebanese and cities 
across the desert to Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
Such a project would be feasible only as a 
joint undertaking. 

The regional approach in the present state 
of Middle Eastern affairs is admittedly not an 
easy one. Notonly are the Arabs still actively 
et war with Israel; tensions within the Arab 
world itself are acute. Nasser’s ambitions to 
weld the Arab nations into an Egyptian- 
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dominated federation have, in fact, produced 
Precisely the opposite effect. To the south, 
the Sudan and Ethiopia are increasingly ap- 
prehensive of Nasser’s machinations, suspi- 
Cilous of his intentions regarding the Nile, 
angry at his constant propaganda aimed at 
their minorities. Any constructive effort to 
Start the region along the road to greater 
economic well-being must begin by dealing 
with these pressures and conflicts which con- 
tinue to plague the Middle East. 

There is not the slightest doubt that a 
carefully planned economic attack, carried 
out on a regional basis under conditions of 
Teal peace, could contribute immeasurably to 
the progress and emancipation of the area. 
But the mere expenditure of a few hundred 
million dollars in a crash operation designed 
to halt Communist penertation by paying for 
& project here and there won't get us any- 
where at all. 

If this is all Mr. Dulles has in mind, he 
might as well save our money. 


(Mr. McGOVERN asked and was given 


Permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 


COAL IN THE OIL CRISIS 


(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
Mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
Marks.) $ 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 
cussion concerning effects of the Middle 
East crisis and the shutdown of oil sup- 
Plies, little attention has been given to 
the availability in the United States of 
large supplies of coal which could be 
used to good advantage in fueling the 
furnaces of European industry. 

In recent weeks we have seen the difi- 
culties of trying to replace from the 
Western Hemisphere the oil Europe cus- 
tomarily receives from the Arab States. 
There is every indication that the cur- 
rent crisis will be prolonged. There is 
no reason to believe that this will be the 
last crisis or that the people of Europe 
will ever be able to rely on an uninter- 
Tupted supply of petroleum from 
Arabian sources. 

It seems to me that the authorities 
Tesponsible on both sides of the Atlantic 
Will be well-advised to take into con- 
Sideration the availability of coal as a 
Primary source of energy, and to lay 
Plans to provide for increasing ship- 
ments to Europe. s 


INVESTIGATION OF THE AL SARENA 
MINING CLAIM CASE 


(Mr. CHUDOFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
Temarks.) 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 20, 1956, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, in House Report 
No. 2408, reported to the House the re- 


sult of the investigation into the well- . 


known Al Sarena Mining Claim case. 
On July 6, 1956, the chairman of the 
committee, the Honorable WILLIAM L. 
Dawson, sent a copy of the record and 
of the report to the Attorney General 
for action to protect the interests of the 
Government. 

I understand that since that time, the 
- Justice Department has been actively 
Studying and investigating the matter, 
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I certainly hope that this study and in- 
vestigation will be translated into action 
at an early date. 

It is very interesting to note that in 
the meantime, the Interior Department, 
under its new Secretary, has concurred 
in the committee’s conclusion that the 
Administrative Procedure Act does gov- 
ern contests in mining claim cases. The 
violation of the provisions of that act 
was one of the major findings of the 
committee in its report on the Al Sarena 
case. 

The Interior Department’s concur- 
rence on this point of law occurred in 
the case of United States v. Keith V. 
O'Leary et al, decided on September 28, 
1956, and reported in volume 63 of the 
Interior Department decisions at page 
341. 

On September 28, 1956, the Depart- 
ment also amended its regulations to 
conform to the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. The changes were published 
in the Federal Register for October 4, 
1956, volume 21, at page 7623. 

An interesting commentary on these 
developments by the eminent corre- 
spondent, Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, appears 
in the Des Moines Register for January 
10, 1957. This was followed by an edi- 
torial on January 12, 1957. - 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that these two items 
be placed in the Recor» at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

[Prom the Des Moines Register of January 
10, 1957] 
ALTER RULES, Bar GRAB or UNITED STATES 
‘TIMBER 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasHINGToNn, D. C.—The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has quietly written its own 
condemnation of the way the Al Sarena Min- 
ing Co. was given 454 acres of timber land in 
the Rogue River National Forest. 

Decisions and changes in regulation made 
by Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton will bar 
such action as that by which former Under- 
secretary Clarence Davis awarded 23 mining 
patents to the Al Sarena firm. 

A joint Senate-House Investigation Com- 
mittee criticized the Al Sarena case as a 
give-away of more than $300,000 of timber 
on a questionable claim that a special assay 
ordered by Davis showed svfficient mineral 
possibilities. 

The company obtained the patents from 
Davis under a mining claim and immediately 
went to work to harvest the timber, 


DAVIS QUITS QUIETLY 


Davis resigned quietly a few weeks ago. 

While the department has been careful 
to avoid direct criticism of Davis, Seaton has 
been busy changing regulations so that there 
will be no more Al Sarena cases to plague the 
administration. 

The case, involving forest land in southern 
Oregon, is considered a big factor in the 
defeat of former Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay by Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat of Oregon, in the November Sen- 
ate race. 

Seaton has ruled in the case of United 
States versus O'Leary. that mining patent 
cases like Al Serena's must be handled under 
the administrative procedures act, 

LIKE SENATE OPINION 

A Senate Interior Committee report had 
stated that the administrative procedures 
act should have been followed in the Al 
Sarena case and that the irregular opera- 
tions comprised a violation of that act, 

The act provides that cases before ad- 
ministrative agencies must be handled by 
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a method similar to that of courts—on the 
record and documents before the court on 
appeals, and with the right of notice to all 
parties so protests can be filed. ~ 

Davis granted the 23 patents as Acting 
Secretary of Interior in the absence of Mc- 
Kay. 

NEW EVIDENCE 

In granting the patents, Davis went out- 
side of the hearing record, appealed to his 
office and introduced new evidence by ask- 
ing for new assays on the mines without re- 
ee the case to the original hearing 

y. 
The administrative procedures act requires 
notice to all parties. Davis did not notify 
the Forest Service, which was a party to the 
dispute and which had protested the grant- 
ing of 15 of the 23 patents. 

The new samplings were acquired by per- 
sons acceptable to the McDonald family of 
Birmingham, Ala., owners of the Al Sarena 
mines, and the assays from the Oregon area 
made at a firm in Alabama— a firm that had 
done much work for the McDonalds. 

NO CHANCE FOR REBUTTAL 

The joint Senate-House Committee in its 
report said: 

“Obviously when Dr. Davis secretly pro- 
cured and accepted without notice to the 
Forest Service the Mobile company’s report 
of assays, the United States, represented by 
the Forest Service and its counsel, had no 
opportunity to submit rebuttal evidence or 
conduct any cross-examination. 

“It is equally obvious that Mr. Davis went 
outside the record to obtain this evidence 
when he arranged for the special procedure.” 

The Office of the Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior stated that the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act would positively bar 
the introduction of new evidence at the 
appeals level. 

That office also stated that the procedures 
followed by Davis would be considered im- 
proper in the light of Seaton’s decision in 
the O'Leary case and subsequent regulation 


changes. 
MANY OTHERS 

The Seaton decision in the O case 
actually states that even at the time of the 
Davis decision for the Al Sarena firm there 
was a requirement that the Administrative 
Procedures Act be followed in mining-claim 
cases, 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior Hat- 
field Chilson, a Colorado lawyer who has 
recently been appointed, declared that the 
cutting of timber under allegations of a 
mining claim was an abuse that showed 
up not only in the Al Sarena case but in 
many others. 

Chilson stated that the Congress has tight- 
ened the law to make it somewhat easier 
for the Department to prevent this type of 
timber grab in the future. 

SOME LOOPHOLES 

However, he stated that there are still 
loopholes in the law under which a mining 
firm could get patents to rather valuable 
timber lands on a minimum showing of 
mineralization. 

Laws passed by the last Congress allow 
the Interior Department to move into a 
mining claim and harvest timber prior to 


“the time patents are granted. 


Chilson explained that good timber har- 
vesting practices are required, and that se- 
lective cutting might make it impossible 
for the Department to get any more than 
a minor part of the timber harvested be- 
tween the time a patent was applied for 
and the time it is granted. 

He explained that if the Government over- 
harvested the law provides that the firm 
obtaining the mining patents could go into 
adjoining Government timber to cut what 
was needed in normal mining operations, 
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The law provides that the person obtain- 
ing the mining patent shall receive & nor- 
mal amount of timber for use in working 
the mine. 

Chilson stated that although the law had 
been changed and the decisions and regu- 
lations revamped im the past few months 
that there is need for continued vigilance 
to prevent abuses of the mining law. 

He explained, however, that it is necessary 
to make prospecting attractive so the nat- 
ural resources will be developed. 


[From the Des Moines Register of January 
12, 1957) 


BEATON Bars TIMBER GRABS 


The handling of the Al Sarena mining 
claim case by the United States Department 
of the Interior 2 years ago was a smear on 
the record of the Eisenhower administration 
that could have been, and should have been, 
avoided. 

Clarence A, Davis, general counsel and 
former Under Secretary of the Department 
who was largely responsible for the manner 
in which the case was handled, has now 
resigned. 

Fred Seaton, the new Secretary of Interior, 
has taken steps to make certain that the 
Nation's timber resources will be more ade- 
quately protected in the future. 

In ruling on another mining claim appli- 
cation, Secretary Seaton made it clear that 
courtlike procedures must be followed in 
the granting of such applications. Records 
must be made. Hearings must be held. 
Interests of other agencies of the Federal 
Government must be considered. And if 
there is opposition to the granting of an 
application, parties on both sides of the 
dispute must be notified with respect to all 
evidence and action. 

The procedure is not new. It was pro- 
vided for in the Government Procedures Act. 
But it was partly ignored and in a manner 
that cast a heavy film of suspicion over the 
Al Sarena affair. 

Secretary Seaton's ruling cannot guarantee 
that every safeguard of the Nation’s interest 
will be observed in the future. It will, how- 
ever, provide a precedent that will make it 
more difficult for others to be profligate or 
careless with respect to valuable natural 
riches that belong to the public. : 

What stirred up the fires under Davis and 
his superior, former Interior Secretary Doug- 
las McKay, was not just the fact that the Al 
Sarena Mining Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
was given the right to do some mining in 


Oregon. 

But with the mining claim went the privi- 
lege of stripping the 454-acre plot in the 
Rogue River National Forest in Oregon of 
precious timber. The company was said to 
have harvested more than $300,000 worth of 
timber from the land. 

Secretary Seaton has taken steps to dis- 
courage that sort of looting in the future. 
He has performed a valuable service and the 
public can be assured that so long as he 
heads the Department of the Interior, that 
looting will not knowingly be permitted. 

But this assurance is not enough. Both 
Congress and the Department of the Interior 
should reexamine the laws and procedures 
dealing with the protection of our natural 
resources and plug every leak that may still 
exist. 


PUNISHMENT FOR CONTEMPT 


(Mr. ABBITT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced another bill dealing 
with the power of courts of the United 
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States to punish for contempt. It is a 
companion bill to H. R. 3006, which I 
introduced on Wednesday, January 16, 
1957. 

In simple language, the purpose of the 
bill introduced today is to provide that: 
First, no person can be punished for con- 
tempt of court by a Federal judge unless 
such person was given notice by personal 
service of the proceeding out of which 
the injunction issued and was granted 
an opportunity to be heard on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the injunction 
should be issued; second, any person ac- 


_ cused of contempt because of disobedi- 


ence or resistance to an injunction not 
committed in the presence of the court 
or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice shall be en- 
titled to a trial by jury upon demand 
therefor. ai 

It seems to me that the principles here 
involved are so fundamental to Ameri- 
can jurisprudence that the mere citing 
of them is sufficient in itself to demon- 
strate the necessity of their enactment 
into law. Iam sure that the great mass 
of our people were confident that such 


rights existed in this great, liberty-loving. 


Nation. We have been holding up our 
country as a model republican form of 
government where the people are all- 
powerful and the Government is the 
servant of the people. 

In the recent past we have had dem- 
onstrated that apparently the judiciary 
could take over the functions of the 
States and localities in the policing of 
law and order in th States and localities; 
that a citizen of this country could be 
hailed into court, charged with disobey- 
ing an order of some Federal judge, no- 
tice of which had neyer been served upon 
such citizen nor was he eyen a party to 
the litigation, and then summarily tried 
by the judge, who refused to grant the 
accused the time-honored right of trial 
by jury. Until recently, I was of the 
opinion that everyone charged with a 
crime was entitled to the right of trial 
by jury before being subjected to a fine 
and imprisonment. To me, this is a 
sacred right. It is a right that all 
English-speaking people have had since 
the signing of the Magna Charta. At 
least I so thought, and I believe the vast 
majority of the people of this great 
Nation were of the same opinion. 

It has been demonstrated, however, 
that certain segments of the Federal 
judiciary have determined to police their 
areas; to compel the citizens therein to 
adjust themselves to the philosophy of 
this jurist; and to enforce upon the 
people these philosophies by simply en- 
joining entire communities from doing 
anything that might be obnoxious to the 
judiciary and without giving any actual 
notice to the individuals therein of such 
injunctions. When the provisions of the 
all-embracing injunction are violated, 
hordes of marshals are sent out to round 
up the people accused of violating the 
provisions of the injunction and they are 
thrown in jail to be there held until some 
ara conyenient to the judiciary, to be 

Apparently, the same segment of the 
judiciary is unwilling that the people 
they accuse of disobeying their order 
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should have a jury trial. In view of all 
this, it is necessary that the Congress 
‘do something to protect the rights, privi- 
leges, and freedoms of the citizens of this 
country. 

In the recent past, we have seen some 
of the judiciary arrogate unto themselves 
authority that they never had. They 
have usurped power never given them 
by the Constitution or the law of the 
land. They are attempting to take over 
the police powers of the States and local- 
ities. They have endeavored to brow~ 
beat whole communities into accepting 
philosophies foreign to such commu- 
nities. 

This bill is not an attempt to change 
any fundamental law or precept or even 
the philosophy of the court. It is simply 
designed to guarantee to the American 
people that they will not be haled into 
court without due notice and once in 
court be tried by an arrogant, tyrannical, 
power-crazed, dictatorial judge instead 
of by a jury of their vicinage. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that other Mem- 
bers of this great body will realize the 
critical situation our people are facing 
today and act before it is too late. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Lanuam for 45 minutes on Monday 
next. 

Mrs. Suturvan for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. Price in lieu of the special order 
he has for today that he may insert his 
remarks at the appropriate place in the 
RECORD 


Mr. MCGOVERN for 5 minutes today. 
Mr. Horrman for 10 minutes on Mon- 
day, February 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Pr Roprno and include relevant mat- 
rs 

Mr. Hott and include a telegram from 
Col. John B. Logan, chief of staff of the 
Missouri Air National Guard. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN and include a letter. 

Mr. Diccs in five instances, in each to 
include related matter. 

Mr. McGovern in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FERNÓS-ISERN. 

Mr. Rooney in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, PeLLY in five instances, in two to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Morano) and to include a transcript of 
the program Meet the Press. 

Mr. Sapiak in two instances and to 
include a fine editorial on the Connecti- 
cut National Guard. 

Mr. Byrne of Illinois and to include 
articles from the Chicago Tribune rela- 
tive to two constituents, Dr. John A. 
Feaman and Hjalmar W. Johnson. 

Mr. Scupper and to include an edi- 
torial. 
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Mr. Gross and to include a newspaper 
article from the Mason City Globe Ga- 
zette entitled “Secretary Humphrey Is 
the One Talking Sense.” 

Spe WHARTON and to include an editor- 

Mr. CRETELLA in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. “ 

Mr. Betts and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Beamer in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania in two in- 
me and to include extraneous mat- 

er, f 

Mr. Cuuporr in two instances and to 
include editorials. 

Mr. ABERNETHY and include an edi- 
torial. 
ord THORNBERRY and to include an ar- 

le. 

Mr. WHITENER and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Avery and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Cramer and to include extraneous 
Matter. 

Mr. Gusser in five instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lone and to include an article. 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii. 

Mr. Rats (at the request of Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee). 

Mr. Putten in three separate in- 
stances. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER) in seven instances. 

Mr. MuLTER (at the request of Mr. 
RooseveLT) in five instances in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE (at the request of Mr. 
Keatinc) and include an editorial. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


Concurrent resolutions of the Senate 
of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker's table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 

B. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution pro- 
Viding for the printing with illustrations and 
binding of proceedings in connection with 
the acceptance of the statue of the late Chief 
Justice Edward Douglass White; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

8. Con. Res, 7. Concurrent resolution to 
Print for the Committee on Public Works 

data on the Arkansas-White-Red 
River Basins and water resources of the New 
England-New York region; to the Committee 
©n House Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
Move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 14 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
Previous order, adjourned until Monday, 
February 4, 1957, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

404. A letter from the president, Potomac 
Electric Power Co., transmitting a copy of a 
balance sheet of Potomac Electric Power Co. 
&8 of December 31, 1956, filed with the Public 
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Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia, pursuant to paragraph 14, sec- 
tion 8, act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 974); 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

405. A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting the 
70th Annual Report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

406. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
copies of the final valuations of properties of 
certain carriers subject to the act, pursuant 
to section 19a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

407. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend titles I, II, and III 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

408. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on positions compensated un- 
der the authority of Public Law 623, 84th 
Congress during the calendar year 1956, pur- 
suant to section 503, title V, Public Law 854, 
84th Congress; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: > 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida: Committee on 
Armed Services. H.R. 1056. A bill to permit 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, and their 
dependents, to occupy inadequate quarters 
on a rental basis without loss of basic allow- 
ance for quarters; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 22). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2367. A bill to establish a deferred graz- 
ing program and a protein feed program as 
parts of the relief available to drought- 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, 8ist 
Congress, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 23). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule 22, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 4177. A bill to amend section 401 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, with 
respect to the power of courts of the United 
States to punish for contempt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 


H.R. 4178. A bill to amend and revise the - 


laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R.4179. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. . 

By Mr, VANIK: 

H.R. 4180. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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By Mr. AVERY: 
H.R. 4181. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a district judge for the district 
of Kansas; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R, 4182. A bill to provide travel pay and 
compensatory time off with respect to cer- 
tain time in travel status for certain civilian 
officers and employees of the Government; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 4183. A bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the refunding 
of the bonds of municipal corporations and 
public-utility districts'in the Territory of 
Alaska, to validate bonds which have here- 
tofore been issued by a municipal corpora- 
tion or any public-utility district in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and for other purposes” 
(54 Stat. 14), approved January 17, 1940; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 4184. A bill to extend rural delivery 
mail service to persons desiring such service 
and residing on or near improved roads; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. R. 4185; A bill to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces shall be paid compen- 
sation at the rate of $2.50 per day for each 
day spent in hiding during World War II or 
the Korean conflict to evade capture by the 
enemy; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 4186. A bill to amend section 4197 
of the Revised Statutes to provide that the 
master of a vessel may correct an outward 
foreign manifest by post entry, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 4187. A bill to amend section 3 (e) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to 
provide that the minimum amount of the 
annuity payable to any individual there- 
under will not be affected by the retirement 
of such individual (or any other individual) 
to social-security benefits; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BURDICK (by request): 

H.R. 4188. A bill to clarify section 283 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, relating 
to conflict of interests, with respect to cer- 
tain actions of Federal officers and em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawail: 

H.R. 4189. A bill for the adoption of 10,000 
eligible orphans, under 12 years of age, and 
to grant permanent residerice to orphans ad- 
mitted to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4190. A Dill making an appropria- 
tion for the prosecution of the Delaware 
River channel-deepening project, as here- 
tofore authorized by law; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4191. A bill to amend section 633 of 
title 28, United States Code, prescribing fees 
of United States Commissioners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4192. A bill to establish uniform 
qualifications for jurors in the Federal 
courts, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4193. A bill to amend section 1716 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to con- 
form to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 
538-540); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, DAVIS of Georgia: 
H.R. 4194. A bill to amend the Railroad 


` Retirement Act and the Social Security Act 


to eliminate all restrictions upon the right 
of an individual to receive benefits simul- 
taneously under both acts or to receive more 
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than one annuity under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R.4195. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to reduce from 60 to 
50 the age at which certain permanently 
disabled individuals become entitled to re- 
ceive their annuities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4196. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual may qualify for the disability “freeze” 
with 40 quarters of coverage, regardless of 
when such quarters occurred; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.4197. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to require that cer- 
tain articles containing synthetic rubber 
shall be so labeled; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 4198. A bill to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 relating to the number of 
refugee orphans to be admitted; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FORAND: 

H.R. 4199. A bill to extend the unemploy- 
ment compensation program to employers 
of one or more employees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R, 4200.-A bill to provide direct aid to 
States and Territories for public schoolroom 
construction; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 4201. A bill to provide direct aid to 
States and Territories for public schoolroom 
construction; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 4202. A bill to amend titles I, II, and 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 4203. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Federal Taxation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HYDE (by request): 

H. R. 4204. A bill to create a Czechoslo- 
vakian claims fund to settle claims of cer- 
tain United States nationals against Czecho- 
slovakia; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, KEATING: 

H. R. 4205. A bill to amend titles I, IT, and 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
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H. R. 4206. A bill to amend section 391 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H.R. 4207. A bill to prvoide hospital care 
and medical treatment for certain disabled 
veterans; to the Commijfiee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 4208. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1958, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4209. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income-tax tréatment of certain govern- 
mental obligations and of the interest on 
such obligations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, MCMILLAN (by request) : 

H.R. 4210. A bill to establish workmen's 
compensation for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4211, A bill to provide for further 
research and technical assistance re- 
quired for the control of mosquitoes and 
other arthropods capable of adversely affect- 
ing the health and welfare of man; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 4212. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of 2 additional district judges 
for the district of Connecticut; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 4213. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of 2 circuit judges for the Second 
Judicial Circuit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 4214. A bill to amend the veterans’ 
regulations to provide additional compensa- 
tion for veterans having the service-incurred 
dieability of deafness of both ears; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 4215. A bill amending sections 22, 
and 24, of the Organic Act of Guam; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4216. A bill to amend section 9 (a) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 4217, A bill to amend further the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to authorize the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration to procure radiological 
instruments and detection devices, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 4218. A bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to provide 
scholarships; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4219, A bill to` reorganize the civil 
defense functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to establish a Federal Department of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 4220. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Foreign Service 
Academy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 4221. A bill to amend part III of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize 
the basis for, and increase the monthly rates 
of, disability pension awards; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4222. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to pro- 
vide education and training thereunder to 
persons whose pursuit of education has been 
interrupted after January 31, 1955, by mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 4223. A bill to increase the personal 
income tax exemptions (including the ex- 
emptions for dependents and the additional 
exemptions for old age and blindness) from 
$600 to $800 for 1957 and to $1,000 for 1958 
and succeeding years; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4224. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 4225. A bill to provide a scholarship 
loan program to afford an opportunity to 
Americans to attain an educational level to 
which they aspire; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4226. A bill to provide an appropria- 
tion for the enlargement of the United States 
courthouse at Philadelphia; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in honor of all Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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By Mr. GWINN: 

H. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; to the Committee on the 


the Veterans’ Administration hospital at Chi- 
cago, Ill., as the A. A. Sprague Memorial Hos- 
pital; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 216. Joint resolution to designate 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Seattle, Wash., as the George E., Flood Me- 
morial Hospital; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to designate 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Fresno, Calif., as the B. W. Gearhart Hos- 
pital; to the Committee.on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By. Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Con. Res. 98. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a complete investigation of men- 
tal health legislative programs which are 
being currently promoted, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Con Res. 99. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to inviting Spain to become a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 100. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. Con. Res. 101. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. Res. 139. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to conduct investigations and studies with 
respect to certain matters within its juris- 
diction; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 140. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigations and 
studies authorized by House Resolution 139; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. Res. 141. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to investigate and study the recent 
increases in the prices of fuel oil; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Res. 142, Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Armed Services to study the 
naval defense of the Pacific coast areas of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: + 

H. Res. 143. Resolution to provide funds 
for the investigations and studies made by 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs pursuant 
to House Resolution 64; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 4227. A bill for the relief of Varta- 
nouche Kalfayan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4228. A bill for the relief of Eileen 
Mary McCarthy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 4229. A bill for the relief of Con- 
tinental Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Henderson, 
N. C., successor to Continental Hosiery Co., of 
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Henderson, N. C.; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

E. R. 4230. A bill for the relief of W. ©. 
Shepherd, trading as W. C. Shepherd Co.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 
H.R. 4231, A bill for the relief of Helen 
Deutsch Lowi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

E. R. 4232. A bill for the relief of Lambert 
Kwok, Nancy Li Kwok, and Evelyn Chi Ngan 
Kwok; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FULTON: 

E. R. 4233. A bill for the relief of Ennio O. 
Cappelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H, R. 4234. A bill for the relief of Miss Irene 
Varverakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R, 4235. A bill for the relief of Parania 

Mykycej; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HASKELL: 

E. R. 4236. A bill for the relief of Eithan- 
lahu (Eton) Yellin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. HEBERT: 
H.R. 4237. A bill for the relief of Gerard 
p Dunn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary, 
By Mr. HILLINGS: 
H. R. 4238. A bill for the relief of Hebbani 
urthi Jairaj; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 4239. A bill for the relief of Sewell 
W. Dixon, William E. Welch, Roland Scott, 
Edward Deale, Warren M. Crandell, William 
H. Crandell, R. E. Lee, and Louis E. Wood; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4240. A bill for the relief of Cornelia 
S. Roberts; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H. R.4241. A bill for the relief of Lucille 
Josephine Mathilda Snell nee Copeman; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4242. A bill for the relief of Louis F, 
Cremers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R.4243. A bill for the relief of Arman 

Giritlian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4244. A bill for the relief of Melham 

Payad; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 4245. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Branch (Kazuo Yamamoto) and Mark 
Branch (Hideo Kuramochi); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R, 4246. A bill for the relief of Gino Raf- 
fello Moretto; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dicilary. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H.R. 4247. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Rios-Nieves; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 4248. A bill for the relief of Arnold 

Jacobs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

64. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of Home 
Builders Association of Howard County, Ind., 
with reference to interest rates on VA and 
FHA mortgages; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

65. By Mr. BETTS: Petition of Fostoria 
Aerie No. 430, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Fostoria, Ohio, asking that the first Sunday 
in February of each year be set aside as Chap- 
lains’ Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

66. By Mr. BURDICK: Resolution of the 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., Aerie, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, urging that the Congress of the 
United States set aside the first Sunday in 
February each year, as Chaplain’s Day, and 
that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the U. S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. , 

67. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Harvey 
Wesley Love, Burns, Tenn., relative to asking 
$50,000 for personal injuries, tortures, and 
grievances to Harvey Wesley Love by a brutal 
United States Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital attendant, etc.; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


The Atomic Energy Electric Power 
Program 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Coming weeks Members of Congress will 
again be confronted with demands for 
legislation designed to accelerate civilian 
application of atomic energy. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I feel that a brief 
review of some of the problems in this 
field should be presented to the House. 

You will remember that, despite a 
unanimous inclination to encourage de- 
Velopment of fissionable material for 
Deacetime uses, we were unable to agree 
on a definite program at the last session 
Of Congress. I believe that our decision 
to recommit the Gore bill was both judi- 
Cious and fortunate. 

Even many of the House Members who 
Voted against recommittal were skeptical 
Of its potential; I feel that we who have 
objected to it would have found far more 
Supporters had the issue not come to 
the floor shortly before adjournment. 

A number of Members felt that legisla- 
tion, whether or not it was palatable in 
all respects, should be enacted for the 
Sake of expediency. 

They had come to the conclusion that 
Congressional action was necessary if 
Only to notify the world that the United 
States was determined to remain in the 
Vanguard of electric-power generation 
through the medium of the atom. 

It was fortunate that no such legis- 
lative proposal was accepted, if only be- 
Cause a law of this kind would have im- 
Peded the Atomic Energy Commission 
from proceeding with the most logical 
and workable program. 

I want to say that, while I have on 
frequent occasions differed with recom- 
Mendations of some of my colleagues on 
the committee, Iam honored to be among 
& group of such highly conscientious and 
dedicated statesmen. 

Some of my colleagues were obviously 
discourage at the failure of the House 
to reach a compromise, yet in retrospect 
they must surely agree with the wisdom 
of our decision. I would say that our 
efforts were highly productive. 

The committee accumulated volumes 
of necessary information in our hearings, 
in deliberations with Atomic Energy 
Commissioners and their subordinates, in 
Meeting with scientists and engineers 
from private industry, and in discussions 
on the floor of Congress. I am sure that 
the full membership of the House profit- 
€d by the debate inspired by introduction 
of the Gore bill. 
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As we approach the subject half a 
year later, we realize that no new law 
is necessary. The AEC, under the di- 
rection of Admiral Strauss, has already 
presented its overall blueprint for ac- 
celerating the reactor project. 

Neither the Gore bill nor a related 
proposal is necessary or desirable from 
the standpoint of national security and 
the general welfare. You can be sure 
that the joint committee will continue 
to work closely with the AEC and that 
we will keep our colleagues informed at 
all times on whatever matters are of 
concern or interest to the Congress. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
items to keep in mind in considering 
commercial atomic power is the general 
fuels situation. 

Now, I come from a coal district. 

I am appreciative of coal’s bright pos- 
sibilities—assuming, of course, that this 
Congress will join in helping to elimi- 
nate some of the roadblocks created by 
inequitable Governmental policies. 

When I go back into my district in a 
period of vigorous mining activitly, I 
cannot help but be enthusiastic about 
the coal industry’s contributions to na- 
tional defense and the national welfare. 

While today there are many miners 
whose jobs have not been revived since 
they were first destroyed by the admis- 
sion of excessive imports of residual fuel 


-oil, it is nonetheless a deep satisfaction 


to find a majority of our mines again in 
operation. 

When miners have steady employment, 
the whole economy of our community is 
stimulated. 

Similarly, a rise in demand for coal 
brings with it a simultaneous increase 
in freight traffic on our railroads. 

Without a thriving coal business, un- 
employment among railroad workers in 
Pennsylvania alone extends into the 
thousands. 

Mr. Speaker, last year Pennsylvania 
produced approximately 89 million tons 
of bituminous coal—or 17.8 percent of 
the national output. 


Multiply Pennsylvania’s business gains 
through coal production by 5.5 and you 
get an idea as to the yalue of this indus- 
try to the Nation as a whole. You un- 
derstand immediately why it is vital to 
all our people that the coal industry 
continue to progress. 

What are the opportunities in this 
direction? I would say that the answer 
to this question lies largely in the deci- 
sions that are to be made by this legis- 
lative body in the months ahead. 

One premise on which there is no dif- 
ference of opinion is the fact that rising 
standards of living and increasing popu- 
lation will continue actuation of the sky- 
rocketing demand for more and more 
electrical and mechanical energy. 

A school of thought head prominently 
during hearings of the joint committee 
foresees such a great need for fossil fuels 


as to threaten depletion of these re- 
sources before the end of the: 20th 
century. 

This opinion was expressed by men of 
great learning who approached the sub- 
ject with complete objectivity; I shall, 
therefore, not hastily imply that these 
estimates are in error. 

I merely submit that the vast store- 
houses of coal which underlie more than 
half of our States and are considered 
recoverable by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey amount to almost 30 times 
the total tonnage that has been removed 
throughout the history of America’s coal 
industry to date. 

If, as has been predicted by various 
authorities, the demand for coal in this 
country reaches the billion-ton mark in 
the next 2 or 3 decades, our reserve 
cupboard could sustain this annual rate 
of production at least through the year 
2800. 

As custodian of 92 percent of all the 
known mineral fuel reserves in this 
country, the coal industry must have 
every opportunity to operate in an at- 
mosphere conducive to its growth and 
development. 

These conditions are, of course, a 
requisite to the economic progress—yes, 
to the very survival—of the congression- 
al district and the State which I repre- 
sent. 

Since coal supplies industries which 
provide necessaries of life to every man, 
woman, and child in the 48 States, its 
availability is equally important to you, 
to your children, and to those genera- 
tions whom God selects to guide the 
destiny of our great Nation long after 
we have departed this life. 

Let me offer some suggestions that we 
in the 85th Congress can adopt as a 
means of assuring a wholesome environ- 
ment in which the coal industry can 
thrive. 

Today, as for some years past, the oil 
and natural-gas industries are enjoying 
a depletion allowance rate of 27% 
percent. 

In my opinion, this concession is rea- 
sonable, for without it those industries 
would lack much of the wherewithal 
necessary to carry on the exploration and 
developmental work necessary to keep 
supply in step with upswings in demand. 

At the same time I am convinced that 
the 10-percent rate available to the coal 
industry is unfair and inadequate. 

I wish that this Congress would accept 
as one of its immediate responsibilities 
the business of increasing that rate to a 
point where the coal industry will have 
a greater opportunity to invest in the 
new mining ‘properties that will be re- 
quired for fulfilling needs of the coming 
years. 

Unfair competition invading United 
States markets from abroad is of like 
concern to us who recognize that the coal 
industry must be loosened from injurious 
economic shackles that retard growth 
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and discourage our fellow citizens whose 
means of subsistence are irrevocably 
attached to coal’s success. 

I need not undertake a long explana- 
tion of the problems attendant to that 
bridge of ships extending from the oil 
refineries of the Dutch West Indies into 
the electric utilities and industrial 
plants on our eastern seaboard. 

I have discussed this issue on the floor 
of this House many times in the past. 
I warned this deliberate body during the 
two previous Congresses that only a leg- 
islative barrier would protect the do- 
mestic fuel industries of the United 
States from the continued onslaught of 
foreign oil flooding our east coast. 

I need not recite figures or produce 
tables as testimony for the substantiation 
of my past remarks. It is sufficient to 
say that in 1956 more foreign residual oil 
entered our industrial markets than in 
any time in the history of this Nation. 

I beg that you take action on this pro- 
posal without delay. The ability of our 
mines and miners to supply the fuel for 
tomorrow’s requirements may well de- 
pend upon your action on this and other 
issues which I bring before you today. 

What is decided in the matter of 
atomic energy legislation is of profound 
concern to the coal industry and its more 
than 200,000 working men, as well as to 
management and labor in our railroad 
industry. 

If the atomic power program were sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government to an 
insignificant amount, it is reasonable to 
assume that the reactors could be made 
to produce electricity which could be sold 
cheaper than the unsubsidized electricity 
which comes from coal. 

When you build a plant and provide 
fuel at Government expense, output 
could logically be expected to market at 
very low rates. 

Under those circumstances, the coal 
industry would be placed in an untenable 
competitive position. The example has 
been set by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

As for the typé of program proposed by 
the AEC, the coal industry has entered 
no objection. 

Coal management and labor recognize 
that there will be room in the market of 
the future for electricity produced by 
reactors. 

With generating capacity expected to 
double in 10 years and quadruple in 20, 
traditional fuels can conveniently con- 
cede a percentage of their utility markets 
to atomic power and still enjoy tremen- 
dous increases in demand. 

The one fear that has persisted in the 
minds of coal operators and mine work- 
ers is that the Government will go over- 
board in its cooperative venture with pri- 
vate industry, to the point of subsidiz- 
ing the long-term commercial production 
of power on a broad scale. 

I, too, would oppose attempts by pub- 
lic-power groups at injecting the Gov- 
ernment so deeply in commercial atomic 
energy as to endanger the structure on 
which our private utilities system has 
been founded. Members of Congress 
coy stand firm against any such inva- 

on, 
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The coal industry has also, and I think, 
justifiably, requested that costs involved 
in the production of power through the 
atom be made public. 

The theory is that only when the com- 
plete ledger of Federal expenses in the 
reactor program is divulged will the gen- 
eral public be able to appraise accurate- 
ly the competitive advantages of the 
atom as a fuel. 

If electricity thus produced is to cost 
4 or 5 or 10 times as much as electricity 
generated in traditional plants, those 
records must be made available to the 
public. 

If, on the other hand, it is ultimately 
possible for atomic plants to supply elec- 
tric power below the cost of all compet- 
ing systems, we shall welcome this devel- 
opment even though it may mean that 
reactors will take a far greater share of 
the market than is anticipated. There is 
no place for a coverup of cost in our pro- 
gram. 

The one other major consideration 
that comes to mind is that it would be 
folly for the Government to construct or 
subsidize duplicate experimental plants. 

We cannot afford to engage in such 
mischievous undertaking; what is more, 
the number of available scientists and 
engineers is all too limited to disperse 
them as would be required in such cases. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that we should give 
the AEC an opportunity to pursue the 
course which it has outlined, 

I am confident that it will achieve 
maximum accomplishment without vio- 
lating the limits which I have set forth. 

From time to time the committee will 
propose legislation to carry out and sup- 
plement the Commission’s plans. 

With the knowledge that this country 
is in the midst of an effective research 
and development program, the House 
and Senate will be able to proceed with 
these legislative proposals unhampered 


by any doubts as to the feasibility of the’ 


overall objectives or procedures, 


Transcript of Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey on Meet the 
Press, National Broadcasting System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
transcript of the January 27 television 
and radio program Meet the Press at 
which time Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey was guest: 

‘Meet the Press, America’s press conference 
of the air, has interviewed and will continue 
to interview those who play a vital role in 
national and international affairs. 

Our guest, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey. In just a moment Secretary Hum- 
phrey will meet the press. 


January 31 


Now, Meet the Press, the prize-winning 
program produced by Lawrence E. Spivak. 
Ready for this spontaneous, unrehearsed 
conference are four of America’s top report- 
ers. Please remember their questions do not 
necessarily reflect their point of view, It’s 
their way of getting a story for you. 

Here’s the moderator of Meet the Press, Mr. 
Ned Brooks. . 

Nep Brooxs. And welcome once again to 
Meet the Press. 

Our guest is the Secretary of the Treasury 
Mr. George Humphrey. His concern over 
the rising cost of Government has developed 
into one of the big news stories here in Wash- 
ington. In discussing the new $72 billion 
Federal budget, Secretary Humphrey used & 
phrase that has been widely quoted, He 
said , “Unless a way is found to reduce the 
spending in the future, we will have a depres- 
sion that will make your hair curl.” 

Mr. Humphrey’s strongly worded warning 
against big spending provided the central 
theme for President Eisenhower’s most recent 
news conference. Since the beginning of the 
Eisenhower administration, Mr. Humphrey 
has been one of the President's closest ad- 
visors. His Department is responsible for 
financial policies and, of course, these policies 
affect the fortunes of all of us. 

The new budget is about $2 billion larger 
than the last one and it sets a new peace- 
time record. It does meet one of Secretary 
Humphrey's objectives—it will not cause 
a Treasury deficit but the surplus is so small 
that it allows no room for a reduction in 
taxes. 

And now seated around the press table 
ready to interview Secretary Humphrey are 
Marquis Childs, of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Richard Wilson, of the Cowles Publica- 
tions; Edwin Dale, of the New York Times; 
and Martin Hayden, of the Detroit News. 
Our regular panel member, Mr. Lawrence 
Spivak, is not with us today. He will be 
back next week. 

And now, Mr. Secretary, if you're ready 
we'll start the questions with Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Cuitps. The President said at his press 
conference that he would use any constitu- 
tional means to cure a depression whereas 
you said that you would resign probably if 
there were a tax cut in the face of deficit 
spending. Doesn't this open up a pretty 
wide difference between you and the Presi- 
dent? : 

Secretary HUMPHREY. No; I don't think so, 
Mr. Childs. I think that we both have the 
same objective.. We both would do any- 
thing that we thought would be effective to 
prevent a depression. The only question is, 
What and when are various things effective? 

Mr. Cuttps. Well, do you reject the theory 
of so many of the professional economists 
that you must use Government spending 
when business falls off? Do you think that's 
an. unsound theory? < 

Secretary HUMPHREY. It all depends upon 
what happens to income at the same time. I 
think that the time—the real time—to pre- 
vent a depression is before it starts. The 
old adage of an ounce of prevention is worth 
® pound of cure is a very good thing to 
remember. 

Mr. Cos. Well, would it be fair to say 
that your disagreement is with the Council 
of Economic Advisers and perhaps with 
Gabriel Hauge, the President's economic 
righthand in the White House, because they 
suggest, or at least the President suggested 
in his economic report, that there would 
be—there’d have to be—very flexible policies 
to—in relation to the economy. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, I don’t think 
that necessarily there’s any disagreement 
anywhere. Flexible policies can be used but 
as I say the various things that you would 
and might do should be used at various 
times, and I think when you attempt to 
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answer hypothetical questions and haven't 
all the facts before you, it’s very difficult to 
Pick out the timing of when one method 
would be appropriate or another would be 
appropriate. 

Mr. Cuivps. But you don’t anticipate this 
hair curling depression anyway, do you? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I don't anticipate it 
and I think, Mr. Childs, there's no reason 
why we should have it if we do the proper 
things as we go along. My warning was a 
warning that things might happen at some 
future time if we didn’t do the things that 
We should do as we go along, principal one 
of which is to reduce our spending at the 
present time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Hayden. 

Mr, Haypren. Well, Mr. Secretary, right in 
that connection, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has now been in for 4 years. Now, of 
course, you.coupled your hair-curling expres- 
sion with the other comment that you 
thought that this record peacetime budget 
Was probably the best that could be con- 
ceived at this time. Well, after 4 years you've 
been working at it, what is going to happen 
next year or the year after that is going to 
give you a chance to make a material re- 
duction? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think, and I hope, 
Mr. Hayden, tht maybe it'll happen this 
year. Ah, my whole point in this thing is 
this, that we have worked hard for several 
months to prepare a budget which is the 
consensus of opinion is as good an estimate 
and a budget you know is only an estimate. 
It’s as good an estimate as we can now make 
of what we would propose to do over the fol- 
lowing 18 months. Now, the thing that I 
am urging is this: That we do not just accept 
that estimate and say that’s all over; we'll 
Just go ahead and spend that amount and do 
more—do no further work on it. The thing 
that I'm urging—the thing that I'm trying to 
impress on people—is the necessity of work- 
ing during all of that 18 months, the ensuing 
18 months, days, nights, holidays, and Sun- 
days, to reduce those expenditures as we go 
along, and I can't see why we shouldn't 
make some progress in doing it. It doesn’t 
seem to me that we need to necessarily just 
Say we accept those estimates and forget it. 
I think we ought to work at it, and I believe 
if we work intelligently and hard enough 
that we will make some progress and that 
there should be some room to make some 
reductions. 

Mr. Hayrven. Yes; but, Mr. Secretary, you've 
been working hard for 4 years, and I'm sure 
intelligently, but thinking back a little into 
our history that business community of 
which you were then a member used to say 
in Franklin Roosevelt's day that he was 
Spending us to ruin. Well, I just looked up 
the figures, and in 1941, the last year before 
the war, even though defense was on, the 
Roosevelt administration was taking $59.28 
per citizen in taxes. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration last year took $461.64. Well, that’s 
getting way beyond the Roosevelt ruin. How 
do you tie it together? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, you have a 
great many factors that happened in be- 
tween, you see. Your dollar is only half as 
much as it was then. The last end of the 
Truman administration the dollar depreci- 
ated very, very rapidly, as youll remember. 
So that accounts for a good deal of it. 

Another important point is that since that 
time you've had a very great increase in your 
Population and in addition, to that you've 
had an increase in productivity and our to- 
tal annual product is much greater now than 
it was then. Now all those things have to be 
taken into consideration in comparing two 
periods. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wiison. Mr, Secretary, I believe when 
you first came into office you felt quite cer- 
tain that it would be possible to reduce Fed- 
eral spending to about $60 billion a year, 
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Secretary HUMPHREY. That's what I hoped. 

Mr. Witson. Now it’s up to $72 billion and 
probably actually near $100 biliion and 
that's at least 20 percent higher than when 
you first came into office. What's happened 
to all these dreams about a so-called sound 
economy? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, I don't know 
where you get your 20 percent. The budget 
we found when we came here exceeded $70 
billion. Now, we cut that budget in a period 
of about 18 months by nearly $10 Dillion. 
The budget has crept back on us. Various 
new devices, various new things have arisen 
to increase expenditures pretty well all along 
the line, and we haven't felt that sufficient 
cuts could be made, we hayen’t seen, haven't 
been able to work out places where sufficient 
cuts could be made to offset these increases 
as we've gone in. 

Mr. Witson. Well—— 

Secretary HUMPHREY, I have the hope, Mr. 
Wilson, and I believe that we are spending 
too much money. I believe we're taking too 
much out of this economy over a long period 
of time. Now, I'm not concerned, as I said 
to Mr. Childs, about a depression, an im- 
mediate depression. That isn't the point. 
The point is that if we continue to take as 
much money out of this economy as we have 
been taking, as we are now taking, I don't 
believe we are going to have the capital to 
supply the necessary tools, the machinery, 
and all the things that are required to make 
the jobs that we need for our growing pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. W1son. Yes, sir; but the other day you 
placed your main emphasis in the statement 
you issued on a reduction in individual in- 
come taxes. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. If we can reduce 
taxes, yes. 

Mr. Witson. Yes; if you can reduce taxes. 
Well, I understand this is what you're get- 
ting at—the accumulation of capital is im- 
peded by high corporate taxes, is that right? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. By high corporate 
taxes and by high individual taxes. 

Mr. Witson. Why by high individual taxes. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, the individuals 
then have less money to save, to invest. We 
must have the great amount of investment 
that’s used to buy tools to make plants, to 
provide transportation, to do all the things 
that are required to provide the jobs for our 
increasing population, for the young men and 
women, and there are a million and a half 
of them a year almost coming in and want- 
ing new jobs. Now that means a lot of new 
expenditure and a lot of new capital and 
most of that capital comes from savings of 
the people. 

Mr. Witson. You said you wanted to reduce 
taxes a year hence, as I recall, 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That's what I hope. 
If we can make a sufficient reduction—if we 
can make a sufficient reduction now in the 
expenditures then we would be in position 
to reduce taxes a year from now. 

Mr. Witson. Well, now I thought your 
main concern was inflation. Wouldn't re- 
ducing taxes be inflationary? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think reducing our 
expenditures is the greatest break on infia- 
tion we could possibly have, and the reason 
I think it is simply this. If we reduce ex- 
penditures, it means that the Government— 
I'm talking about Government expendi- 
tures—it means that the Government will 
employ less people and will buy fewer goods. 
If the Government buys fewer goods and if it 
employs less people, it means that those peo- 
pie are released to make more goods for 
things that the people can buy. In other 
words, we will release people from making 
guns and planes and various things or doing 
various things in the Government that the 
people can't buy to go into industry and make 
things that the people can buy. Now, as 
more goods are available you will stabilize 
your prices, The greatest thing that can 
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happen to the stabilization of prices and of 
costs of goods is to have more people working 
at it to make more goods to have more goods 
available and that relieves the pressure on 
prices, and that will prevent inflation. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Dale. 

Mr. Date. I'd like to return for a moment, 
Mr. Secretary, to this possible recession or 
depression problem. First, would you con- 
cede that there ever could be a time when 
deliberate budget deficits would be a good 
weapon to fight a depression with—there 
could be? 

Secretary HUMPHREY, It’s very hard to 
say—to answer a hypothetical question like 
that and have it accurate. I can say this: 
I think it is hard for me to see just the 
circumstances that would prevail when you 
would want to do that. Now, this is the 
reason, Mr. Dale: The Government is spend- 
ing about $1 when, at the same time, the 
people of this country are spending $8 or 
$10. Now, when you're in a declining volume 
of business—when you're in what we refer 
to as a depression—the real cause of that is 
lack of confidence in the people. The peo- 
ple become fearful; they do not buy; they 
curtail their own expenditures. The thing 
that will end that is to restore confidence. 
Now, if the Government in such situation 
does something that will injure confidence, 
it will Just compound the difficulties. What 
the Government must do is to do something 
that will restore confidence; and if the Gov- 
ernment by reducing—by increasing its def- 
icit by $1 so scares people that the people 
withdraw from some of their expansion, they 
can shut off $8 or $10 for every dollar that 
the Government spends, and I think that in 
most cases you would find that confidence 
would be more shaken by a deliberate big 
deficit spending than you would by having 
the Government do more constructive 
and ‘restore confidence so that the people 
themselves would begin to spend. 

Mr. Dare. Then further on to your predic- 
tion of a depression that would curl your 
hair if the tax burden on the people could 
not be reduced at some time, how do you 
account for the fact that with the given 
levels of high taxes last year saw an alltime 
record by a big margin in capital invest- 
ment and new creation of jobs in the face 
of the present taxes? . 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, I personally 
think that you have to take things over a 
little period of time. 

Mr. Date. But they've been rising every 
year now for 3 or 4. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, what hap- 
pened? Now let's just go back and review 


, this for just a minute. We came in and 


we had a budget of some seventy-odd-billion 
dollars and there was a great feeling through- 
out the country that we were spending too 
much money and we by various means and 
lot of hard work—the same kind of hard 
work I want to see us indulge in again— 
cut that budget and we reduced those ex- 
penditures by about $10 million, and then 
we gave a tax cut—a $7 billion tax cut— 
which was the biggest tax cut in history, and 
the combination of what we did and the 
feeling that the people got, restored a con- 
fidence in the people—built a confidence in 
the people—and we've been going up on that 
confidence ever since. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned a 
moment ago the rising number of employees 
in the Government. Now, a lot of people 
seem to understand why the cost of goods 
hag gone up, but they find it harder to under- 
stand why the Government continually has 
to keep adding to its payroll and the number 
of employees. Could you explain that? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, I find it pretty 
hard to understand, myself. Of course, there 
is always the alibi that we have a growing 
population and that with a growing popula- 
tion we must continually go up. But the 
thing that makes America is that we get more 
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production per man—that we do more per 
hour per man all of the time, and if we can 
do that in industry, I don’t know why we 
can’t and shouldn't do it in Government. 

Mr. Date. We have about two and a half 
million employees or somewhere around that 
number. Would you care to suggest any 
number that you think might be cut off of 
that two and a half million? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I can't specifically go 
through the Government and state to you 
tonight just where I think people should be 
cut off. I'l tell you this—that so far as the 
Treasury is concerned, we have teams that 
are out studying every function that we 
have. We are finding places every day where 
we're reducing forces and where we're mak- 
ing progress and we're going to make some 
reduction in Treasury budget. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Cutps. I noticed in the papers today, 
Mr. Secretary, you propose that all foreign 
economic aid should be on the basis of re- 
payable loans but wouldn't that keep it out 
of the—wouldn’t that keep it away—eco- 
nomic aid—away from the countries of 
southeastern Asia where it is most needed 
for building their economies and resisting 
communism? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. You know, I'm often 
quite interested to read in the paper what I 
do think, Sometimes it’s quite a novel ex- 
perience. This particular thing you refer to 
is this. When the Fairless Committee was 
appointed to study the foreign-aid situa- 
tion—you recall we have the Fairless Com- 
mittee and the congressional committees and 
all?—I was the first witness to testify before 
that Committee and they rather experi- 
mented with me and when I finished testify- 
ing, they asked me if I would just put my 
ideas in a letter and send It to the Chairman. 
I did that and the letter that I sent went to 
Mr. Fairless. Now, that’s my letter to Mr. 
Fairless. Mr. Fairless is the head of this 
Committee that is studying the subject. The 
letter some way, some part of the letter, 
leaked. The whole letter has not been pub- 
lished and until Mr. Fairless releases the 
letter, I don't think that I want to discuss it 
and I don't think it’s proper for me to do so. 

Mr. Cumps. Well, you don’t care to say how 
you feel about repayable loans in terms of 
economics? ; 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I will just say tha 
the information that was in the paper— 
that I read in the paper this morning—I 
read with great interest and it isn't accurate. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Secretary, getting back 
to the inflation question, both you and the 
President have more or less indirectly laid 
it on businesses and labor as the ones who 
must now take the ball on controlling in- 
fiation, calling on them to moderate their 
pay demands in the case of the unions and 
to minimize their profits, you might say, in 
case of business. Now, isn't it basic in our 
system that business is entitled to the profits 
that the market will provide and that labor 
is entitled to anything it can negotiate in 
fair negotiation with management. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Over a long-term 
period. I don’t think that anyone feels that 
it’s good business—I don’t think that any 
business feels that it’s good business to just 
look at things from a short-run point of 
view. You try to look at things over a long 
period and to run your business for the best 
interests over that long period. Now, I don't 
think that it is up to just management and 
labor. I think that this involves everybody. 
One of the reasons I'm glad to be on this 
program today is because I think that the— 
all the public in America are interested in 
this thing. I think it’s greatly to their ad- 
vantage to try to help—to try to help us— 
to reduce these expenditures and the pub- 
lic can be of great assistance in this matter. 
These things—these requests for expendi- 
tures—all arise with the public in the first 
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place. It’s public pressure for this service 
or that service or this help or that help that 
starts these things. That has a reaction on 
the Congress because the public are de- 
manding things and the Congress go for- 
ward with programs and plans that cost 
money. The executive can't do it all, the 
Congress can’t do it all, the public can't do 
it all, but all together—if we all turn in and 
if we all desire to get these expenses down— 
I think we can make some progress doing so 
and I think we ought to start with the 
public and then go to the Congress and go 
to the executive and have the executive 
carry it through. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Well, Mr. Secretary, that's very 
persuasive what you've just said, but aren't 
you actually just about a one man—making 
about a one-man campaign on this subject. 
I've heard it said that the—in a Cabinet 
meeting the other day there was a showing 
of hands of some indication of what the 
sentiment was and that you and the Presi- 
dent were the only ones who thought this 
budget was too high. Is that about right? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, I don't recall 
that incident. That’s another one of those 
interesting things that you—that you hear 
about afterward, but I will say this. Con- 
trary to the newspaper stories that I read 
that the Presidént and I are at odds on this 
matter, the President—lI’ve never seen any 
man work harder or more intently to reduce 
this budget—to bring this budget into proper 
shape than the President himself, and the 
President and I are just as much in accord 
as we can possibly be in trying to do this 
thing that we think is for the benefit of all of 
the American people lf it can be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Witson. Well, now you've appeared be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee and 
you've been talking on this line for several 
weeks. What is the outlook for actually 
bringing this figure down within a more 
reasonable range? 

Secretary HUMPHREY, I think it’s a hard 
job. I don’t expect any miracles, I don’t 
believe you can have any miracles, but if you 
don’t try, I'm sure you won't get it done. 
You say that most people are in favor of this 
big spending. Idon't think so. I think when 
you go out through the country, you'll find 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of 
people who are as concerned as I am about 
this——. 


Mr. Wiitson. I merely—— 

Secretary HUMPHREY. And those are the 
people I want to incite into action and get 
them to help in their communities to lessen 
the pressures on the Congress to do things 
that cost money. 

Mr. Witson. I was only referring to people 
in the administration when I said that most 
people in the administration appear to be 
in favor of this, 

Secretary HUMPHREY, I think if you took 
the Cabinet and went right straight through 
it, you'd find almost unanimous belief that 
we have to do more than we have done— 
that we have to improve our situation in 
reducing expenditures. 

Mr. Witson. Are you getting a big pub- 
lic response—are a lot of people coming in 
to support you on this? 

Secretary HUMPHREY, There's a very large 
public response. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Dale. 

Mr. Date. Mr. Secretary, you blamed the 
public for this and pressures arising—don't 
you blame the Russians? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, you can hardly 
say you blame the Russians. The fact that 
the Russians are there—— 

Mr. Date. A threat—— 

Secretary HUMPHREY. And aré a threat and 
& continuing and great threat is, of course, 
one of the big elements of this. 

Mr. Dare. Also, you—you'’ve spoken fre- 
quently about working every day to reduce 
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this between now and the 18 months when 
it’s all over with but the last 3 years, if I'm 
not mistaken, the final figure turned out to 
be higher, not lower, than the original figure. 
Is that not the case—or at least 2 of the 3? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think that is more 
accurate. I think in 2 of the 3, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Date. And that’s because—— 

Secretary HUMPHREY. We just didn’t-do as 
well as I think we should, that’s all, and be- 
cause we haven't done as well, that’s no rea- 
son why we shouldn't try and try our best 
and keep trying to do better. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Secretary, as a business- 
man 4 or 5 years ago you used to be a very 
bitter critic of Government financial officers. 
After 4 years, have you got a little more sym- 
pathy for your predecessors? : 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, I think I 
know—l've seen a lot of things I haven't seen 
before. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Secretary— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wrtson. If you were—if this Govern- 
ment went into—— 

Secretary Humpnrey. Just to finish your 
question, I'm critical of myself. I don’t 
blame just the public—I don't blame just the 
Congress—I blame everybody, including my- 
self. I think we all ought to do a better job. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, on that note, I 
think we'll have to bring this to a close. I’m 
sorry to interrupt, but I see that our time is 
up. Thank you very much, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, for being with us. 


Dr. John A. Feaman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. -Mr. Speaker, 
today I would like to pay tribute to one 
of the great civic leaders in my district, 
Dr. John A, Feaman. Dr. Feaman has 
contributed in many fields and should be 
an inspiration to all people in Chicago 
and everywhere. He has given tirelessly 
of his time to work for the betterment 
of the Negro people throughout his life, 
and he is continuing to do so even now. 
I would like to have the following recent 
Chicago Tribune story about this fine 

„American printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: : 
NEGRO, DENTIST, BUSINESS, CIVIC, CHURCH 
LEADER 
(By Roi Ottley) 

Dr. John A. Feaman, president of the Illi- 
nois Savings and Loan Association, & prac- 
ticing South Side dentist for 40 years, and 
an active churchman, has devoted himself 
to programs for community betterment for 
nearly a half century. 

In 1936 he helped organize the savings 
association, one of the principal sources today 
of mortgage money for new homes for Ne- 

. He has been president of the as- 
sociation 21 years. 
WEST CHESTERFIELD FOUNDER 

In 1938 he and his wife helped organize 
the West Chesterfield community, 95th 
Street and South Parkway, first Negro hous- 
ing project in Cook County. This congenial 
area, now a showplace, was one of the first 
pang Negro communities in the United 
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Dr. Feaman’s church affiliations include 
Membership in Corpus Christi Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the Holy Name Society. His 
Civic and religious concerns are reflections 
of a family tradition. 

Now 67, Dr. Feaman js a native of Hiinois. 
He was born in Sparta, Randolph County, 
1 of 5 children. His granduncie, William 
Cole, was a conductor of the underground 
railroad during slavery days and roamed as 
far as New Orleans helping Negroes escape. 

PARENTS ORGANIZED CHURCH 


Dr. Feaman's father, Albert, a barber, and 
his mother, Laura, helped form Sparta’s first 
Roman Catholic Church, Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Until the congregation erected an 
edifice, a priest conducted mass in their 
home Sunday mornings. 

Young Feaman attended elementary and 
high schools of Sparta, graduating in 1907. 
Later, in Chicago, he got work as a labora- 
tory technician at the University of Chicago. 

Two years later he went to work for the 
Chicago Heglth Department as a technician. 
To develop his job abilities, he attended 
night classes at Jenner Medical School. After 
8 years as a technician he entered North- 
western University Dental School, graduating 
in 1917. 

STILL AT OLD SPOT 


He established his dental offices at 47th 
and State Streets, where he has been prac- 
ticing continuously. From here, too, he 
launched his civic work. 

Dr. Feaman has been married 32 years to 
the former Alone Jennings, a newswoman 
and former editor of a magazine, Smart 
Woman. They have a son, John, a Govern- 
ment employee, and two grandchildren. 

The Negro dentist is a member of the 
YMCA and Chicago Dental Society, and Lin- 
coln Dental Society. 


Ohio’s Plan To Avoid Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in the Feb- 
Tuary issue of Nation’s Business there 
appears a featured article on the six-step 
plan of Ohio to avoid Federal aid to 
education. It is impractical to include 
the whole article in this extension of my 
remarks, but since this is one of the 
most important issues which Congress 
Will pass upon at the present session, 
I would earnestly recommend that 
everyone read the entire article. The 
following excerpt, appearing at the be- 
ginning of the article, briefly summarizes 
the Ohio plan, together with the results 
it has produced in encouraging local and 
State aid to schools without bureaucratic 
interference of the Federal Government: 

Ohio is demonstrating how businesslike 
methods can help financially poor school 
districts acquire needed classrooms without 
Federal aid. 

Ingredients of the State's 5-year program 
include: 

A professional and objective analysis to 
determine each district's real school needs 
and ability to finance them. 

Consolidation of some school districts in 
a way to lessen the burden on needy dis- 
tricts and improve their financial potential, 
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Research almed at reducing school con- 
struction costs. 

Drawing on the local community’s maxi- 
mum financial resources within reasonable 
debt limits. 

Providing State assistance on a priority 
basis, keyed to urgency of need, and only 
to those districts which are unable to 
finance their own construction needs. 

Requiring repayment of State aid, to the 
extent possible, over a maximum period of 
30 years. 

Underlying the new program is the con- 
viction that Ohio and its local communities 
have always taken care of their school needs 
and will continue to do so without Federal 
help, and that schools are primarily a local 
responsibility. 

Over the past 10 years, the number of 
pupils per teacher has dropped from about 
284% to 26% despite a 40-percent increase 
in school enrollment, according to figures 
cited by the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

Total spending for schools more than tri- 
pled from about $175 million in 1945-46 to 
$593 million in 1954-55. 

Capital expenditures have risen sharply 
every year, from more than $5 million in 
1945-46 to more than $139 million in 
1955-56. 

Bond issues for school construction voted 
by local communities have also risen almost 
every year, from nearly $41 million in 1946 
to more than $100 million voted in each of 
the past 4 years. They add up to about 
$900 million for 11 years. 

Teacher salaries have more than doubled 
over the same period. Average annual salary 
for an elementary teacher has risen from 
$1,947 to $4,017; for a high-school teacher 
from $2,251 to $4,522. 


Mr. Speaker, the following excerpt 
from the same story graphically illus- 
trates how a growing city such as Co- 
lumbus, the capital of Ohio, has itself 
met the increased pressure for school 
expansion without either State or Fed- 
eral aid: 

CITY DOES WITHOUT AID 

Columbus, Ohio, has never had Federal or 
State aid, crowding, or half-day school ses- 
sions. Here are its record and plans: 

Studies are made every 2 or 3 years; sites 
purchased in anticipation of needs. 

Almost $45 million in construction bonds 
voted in 10 years. 

Tax rate unchanged—3 mills. 

In 7 years 28 new school buildings com- 
pleted, 90 additions and major remodelings, 
36 sites purchased. 

In next few years will build 17 more schools 
and 14 additions, obtain sites for 2 high 
schools. 


Permanent Residence to Orphans Ad- 
mitted to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill which 
would provide for the adoption of eligible 
orphans under 12 years of age and grant 
permanent residence to orphans ad- 
mitted to the United States. 

The able and distinguished gentleman 
of Oregon, Mr. CHARLES PORTER, is the 
original author of this bill and he has 
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graciously consented to my joining him 
in the introduction of the same bill. 

There is an element of moral responsi- 
bility involved in the purpose of the bill. 
Americans are known far and wide for 
their charity and real generosity. Pas- 
sage of this bill will give that charity 
expression and will contribute immeas- 
urably to amity and understanding be- 
tween Americans and the peoples of 
many foreign lands. 7 

The objective of this bill is something 
the American people have indicated they 
want to do. It meets a need and con- 
tributes to a solution of the problem. 

America has a degree of responsibility. 
Hawaii feels very close to this problem. 


Eisenhower Versus Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
interest and satisfaction that some of the 
newspaper editors of the country are 
calling the attention of their readers to 
the inflationary dangers of increased 
Federal spending as projected in this 
year’s record peacetime budget, which 
was approved and messaged to Congress 
by President Eisenhower. k 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey ` 
has stated publicly that unless Federal 
spending is reduced this Nation can have 
a depression that will “curl your hair.” 

The following editorial from the Ma- 
son City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, of Jan- 
uary 29, 1957, is well worthy of republi- 
cation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the benefit of readers in other sections of 
the country: 

SECRETARY HUMPHREY Is THE ONE TALKING 
SENSE 

There seems to be a fundamental difference 
of opinion between the President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury these days on the 
question of how great governmental spending 
should be. 

Ike’s budget proposal reflected an assump- 
tion that spending for any and all services 
for which there is anything like popular de- 
mand should be given priority. 

Secretary Humphrey, in contrast, holds to 
the view that excessive spending, irrespective 
of popular clamor, can jeopardize a nation’s 
basic economy. : 

In this particular controversy, if it can be 
so described, we find ourselves in the Hum- 
phrey corner. To our way of thinking, not 
merely a balanced budget but a substantial 
reduction of the national debt is imperative. 

We liked Ike best on this question when, 
during the 1952 campaign, he was saying: 

“Our opponents say, ‘You cannot cut taxes. 
You cannot end or minimize Korean losses. 
You cannot stop inflation. You can't sta- 
bilize international relations." What kind of 
stuff is that? Of course, we can and will.” 

Maybe it’s too much to expect of Congress 
because spending is always more fun than 
saving, but we’re hopeful that every item in 
the budget proposal now before it will have 
the closest of scrutiny. 

In the meantime we also hope that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, no longer facing the neces- 
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sity of maintaining a personal popularity, will 
be more guided by what the people need 
than by what do they want. 

In his message to Congress, the President 
has expressed concern about creeping in- 
flation. Consistency would seem to call for 
a minimum rather than a maximum of Fed- 
eral spending. 


Glad There’s a March of Dimes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
March of Dimes, which continues 
through the month of January, repre- 
sents one of the most noble efforts to 
conquer disease in the history of the 
world. Through the funds collected 
during this drive, local organizations and 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis carry on research, experiments, 
and other necessary efforts to aid vic- 
tims and help wipe out the dread scourge 
of polio. 

A fine example of the excellent work 
accomplished by these funds is provided 
by Miss Alice Benware, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Her courageous struggle against 
great odds and the aid given her by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, are vividly described by an incom- 
parable writer, Henry W. Clune, in his 
famed Seen and Heard column in the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of 
January 27, 1957. In order that all 
Members may have an opportunity to 
learn at first hand of the work of the 
National Foundation and of Miss Ben- 
ware’s fortitude, I include, under leave 
to extend my remarks, Mr. Clune’s typi- 
cally moving column. I am sure all 
Members join me in hoping that Miss 
Benware’s bad breaks are at an end, and 
that she will enjoy success and good luck 
in the future: 

GLAD THERE’s A MARCH or DIMES 

First you get a pain in the neck. Then 
it crawls up to your head. You feel cold, 
nauseated. Your head aches. And some- 
thing seems wrong with your legs; they feel 
as though a Charley horse were knotting 
up the muscles. 

You think you have the grippe or the bug. 
You take some aspirin, get into bed, cover 
yourself with several blankets and hope the 
malady will be gone in the morning. 

But by morning you feel worse. You get 
out of bed so weak you can hardly stand. 
You summon a doctor. He examines you, 
shakes his head, and says gently: 

“I’m not sure, but I think you have polio.” 

So, as it has happened to thousands of 
otherwise healthy people, it happened to Miss 
Alice Benware, 25, a singer with a rich 
soprano voice and what she felt was a prom- 
ising musical future. i 

Miss Benware, a transplanted French- 
Canadian brunette who does secretarial work 
at the Hudson Dairy Co. and lives at 27 
Sumner Park, has had more than her share 
of bad breaks, 

At 18, while a scholarship student at the 
Eastman School of Music, she fell in love 
with a paratrooper lieutenant out of Ft. 
Bragg, Robert Mueller, whose family live in 
Waterloo, 
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They were married. Three month later 
Alice Benware was a bewildered widow. Her 
husband, with whom she had lived only a 
short time, was killed in Korea. 

When the shock wore off, Miss Benware 
(her last name is the Anglicized version of 
the French “Benoit”), finished her 2-year 
scholarship course at the Eastman School, 
continued the remaining 2 years to be gradu- 
ated. She had supported herself by working 
for the Rochester Telephone Corp. 

Miss Benware promptly took a job as 
teacher of music and English—although in 
her native Ottawa she had not learned 
English herself until high school—with the 
school system in Fayetteville, N. C. 

She was doing the sort of thing she wanted 
to do for a livelihood, and she had an oppor- 
tunity to do some singing on the side. She 
‘was only 21. 

Two years later she was stricken with polio. 
For 4 months she was a patient ina Fayette- 
ville hospital. The medical costs amounted 
to approximately $1,000. She couldn’t pay 
it all at that time, though eventually she 
did. Meanwhile the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis stepped in and took up 
the slack. 

“They were wonderful people,” she said. 

“They must have spent close to another 
$1,000 on me. I was given all kinds of ther- 
apy and slowly regained the use of my legs 
which had been entirely useless. The foun- 
dation then paid my plane fare to Malone, 
N. Y.. where my family was living. 

“I don’t know what I would have done 
without the foundation's aid. I was low 
physically, mentally, and financially. Just 
knowing that someone cared about me in a 
practical way made a tremendous difference 
in my morale.” 

A year passed before Miss Benware recov- 
ered from the polio attack. And she was 
lucky. The only aftermath of the disease is 
a minor defect in the muscles of her right 
arm. Her legs are strong and normal and 
she again is able to dance. 

After working for a time as secretary to a 
Malone physician, Miss Benware decided to 
return to Rochester with the idea of resum- 
ing her musical career. 

She joined the YWCA and used the gym- 
nasium for exercises intended to strengthen 
her muscles. One day she fell while leaping 
on a trampoline and dislocated a spinal disc. 
She was in a cast for 6 months. 

A few months ago an opportunity to gain 
national recognition as a singer seemed open- 
ing for her. The people who help arrange 
the Ed Sullivan television show heard one 
of her recordings and invited her to New York 
for an interview. 

Thinking that at last her luck was chang- 
ing Miss Benware was on top of the world. 
But briefiy. A few days after she received 
the invitation she was stricken with a new 
illness that caused her confinement in the 
Genesee Hospital for more than 3 weeks. The 
day of the scheduled interview passed while 
she was in a hospital bed. Bitter and dis- 
couraged, when she was well again Miss Ben- 
ware went back to the telephone company 
job, later transferred to the dairy company. 

“I was beginning to feel like a Florence 
Nightingale in reverse,” she said with a smile 
(for now she is able to smile). “Only 25 
years old, but overly familiar with hospitals.” 

While working at the dairy Miss Benware 
managed to fit in a brief nightclub stint as a 
singer, Her rich soprano requires no micro- 
phone. She has been heard in several 
churches, Blessed Sacrament, Immaculate 
Conception, SS. Peter and Paul, and St. 
Mary's. She sings at weddings, at Kiwanis 
and Rotary events, at friends’ homes. It is 
her great love and the thing that she hopes 
may lead to success. 

Now this young woman who overcame the 
handicap of pollo has received some good 
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One day this week she had a letter from 
her sister Margaret in Glen Falls saying that 
an audition had been arranged for Miss 
Benware on the Arthur Godfrey show. 

“This time I hope that I don't fall off 
a trampoline, fall on an icy sidewalk and 
break a leg, or fall ill,” she said. “My fingers 
are crossed. I'll be walking on eggs until the 
day of the audition.” 

“And if I should succeed,” she added, “any 
success I have will be directly attributable to 
the aid given to me by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis.” 


Federal Aid to School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials from the Tampa 
Morning Tribune on the subject of Fed- 
eral Aid to School Construction: 

Wrong From Top to Borrom 


Once again President Eisenhower has sent 
Congress a neatly wrapped and high-sound- 
ing message on the controversial question of 
Federal aid to States for local school con- 
struction. 

Oh, yes; it is quite a program with a good 
deal of attraction on the surface. It is 
pushed on the premise that children should 
not have to pay the penalties of poor educa- 
tion because they happen to live in so-called 
poor States. But, as we have sald before, 
the program is wrong, dead wrong, from top 
to bottom, 

The President said in his special message 
yesterday that States and communities “have 
notably increased their school building ef- 
forts.” He observed that each year, for sev- 
eral years, “they have set a new record in 
school construction.” Yet, he added, the 
progress is not adequate. In his opinion, 
action on a broad national scale and at a 
more rapid rate is imperative if we are to 
fulfill our exponding educational needs. 

To meet these needs, the President offers 
a program differing in concept but little from 
that of last year which died in a bitter House 
fight over an antisegregation amendment. 

Suggested in Mr. Eisenhower's 1957 pro- 
posal are: Federal grants of $1.3 billion over 
4 years, to be matched by State funds after 
the first year, for construction on a basis of 
need and ability to pay; authorization of $750 
million over a 4-year period for Federal pur- 
chase of school-construction bonds when 
school districts cannot otherwise market 
them at reasonable interest rates; advances 
to State school financing agencies unable to 
raise funds because of bonding limitations; 
and a 4-year $20 million program of match- 
ing grants to States for planning ways to 
overcome the obstacles to financing school 
construction. Total Federal expenditures 
would thus amount to more than $2 billion. 

The President’s plan lays down certain 
principles which many individual Senators 
and Representatives will find difficult to sup- 
port. For one thing, he would allocate larger 
amounts per school-age child to States with 
lower incomes. For another, the matching 
requirements of such States should be lower 
than those of higher income States, 

Under such a system, a rich per capita State 
might have to put up $10 million in order 
to receive $1 million from Washington, while 
& poor per capita State would put up $1 
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million to qualify for $10 million. Whatever 
else may be said of such a system, it will 
not be a politically popular one among the 
Members of Congress from the richer States, 

Mr. Eisenhower said the Federal role in 
the problem “should be merely to facilitate— 
never to control—education.” He also ex- 
pressed the hope the program would be en- 
acted “on its own merit, uncomplicated by 
provisions dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of integration.” 

But it should be noted that Representative 
ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, the Negro Congress- 
man from Harlem, anounces he will insist 
again this year that any school bill carry a 
provision to bar Federal aid to school districts 
which maintain racial segregation. So, de- 
spite the President's attempts to assure us 
there will be no Federal interference in edu- 
cational matters, Representative POWELL is 
definitely talking about Federal control over 
the way the aid should be spent. 

We in the South should express our thanks 
to Powzi., however, for his stand puts the 
bee on those southerners In Congress who, 
onone hand, cry about States’ rights and, on 
the other, feel there is nothing dangerous 
about accepting Federal handouts for local 
school construction. If anything will defeat 
this aid program, Powertn’s advocacy of the 
antisegregation amendment should do it. 

The President, to be sure, describes his 
plan as an emergency program of 4 years’ 
duration only. Once the shortage is over- 
come, he said, the Federal grant program 
must terminate. 

But any child above the age of 2 knows 
that to a Federal bureaucrat any emergency, 
once defined, is here to stay. And if Con- 
gress provides funds for school construction 
now, may it not be solicited next to provide 
funds for school maintenance and teachers’ 
Salaries? What chance would the local com- 
munities and States then have of retaining 
Control over educational policies and 
methods? 

At one point in his message Mr, Eisenhower 
put emphasis on the American tradition 
Which holds that responsibility for control of 
education rests with the States and com- 
munities. 

A period is a lovely thing. He should have 
stopped there. For in that phrase he said all 
that needs to be said on the matter of Fed- 
eral handouts. Of course, the schools are a 
local and State responsibility, and for good 
or ill they must remain so. - 

To weaken that responsibility in any de- 
gree is to weaken the very foundations of 
American public education. We grant that 
Our school systems have serious imperfec- 
tions, but it is far better to work at these 
difficulties proudly and patiently at the local 
and State level than to surrender any part of 
the responsibility to Washington bureaucrats 
Whose main interests would be in maintain- 
ing their power and their jobs, 


The Cal-Sag Widening and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to comment on the importance 
of the Cal-Sag widening and the St. 
Lawrence seaway to the boost in the pro- 
duction of steel so vital to our country, 
Upon completion of these two projects, 
Chicago will take its lead as the world’s 
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greatest steel center. I would like the 
Recor to refiect my keen interest in see- 
ing that the Cal-Sag widening is a real- 
ity. I would also like to have permission 
to insert into the RECORD a few excerpts 
from a speech given by Hjalmar W. 
Johnson, a vice president of Inland Steel 
Co., who spoke to the Blast Furnace and 
Coke Association of the Chicago district 
on January 25. The Chicago Tribune re- 
ported on January 26: 

Johnson, Inland’s steel manufacturing 
chief, said the mills in the area will raise 
their capacity from its present 24 million 
tons a year to 27 million tons by 1959 and 
that by 1967 the capacity will reach 36 mil- 
lion tons. 

Chicago area steel mills, without the ad- 
vantage of the improved waterways, have 
held the world leadership in production 
since surpassing Pittsburgh in 1953, Johnson 
emphasized. 


The story went on to mention that Mr. 
Johnson said: 

You can be assured that the difference will 
become much greater when these waterway 
programs are completed. 


Mr. Johnson explained that— 

The use of Illinois and Indiana coal field 
products by steel mills will be stimulated by 
improvement of the inland waterway sys- 
tem. Describing them as the “best coal fleids 
in the world,” he said they assure that coal 
will always be cheap in the area and remain 
plentiful after natural gas and fuel oil be- 
come less abundant. 

Johnson pointed out that 30 years of re- 
search have gone into trying to make better 
coke for s processes from the 
area’s coal, He forecast a significant increase 
of the product's use when the waterway im- 
provement is completed, 


I want to express my agreement with 
Mr. Johnson and to commend him on his 
remarks about the need for completing 
these waterways. 


In Defense of the Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957, I remarked 
in the Record on the unfortunate public 
utterance made by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson in which he referred to the men 
of the National Guard as “draft dodgers.” 
Iam delighted that my hometown news- 
paper, the Gastonia Gazette, on Wednes- 
day, January 30, 1957, in a very fine edi- 
torial, has expressed an editorial opinion 
consistent with my remarks on the floor. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Gastonia Gazette editorial, above- 
mentioned, in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, as I deem the writing worthy of the 
interest of Members of Congress and the 
public generally: 

In DEFENSE OF THE GUARD 

When a high Government official comes 
out to verbally smear an organization that 
has been an honorable fighting force and a 
protector of the American way of living, it’s 
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high time someone came to the defense of 
the attacked. 

Such is the feeling that arises in every 
red-blooded Ameriċan after the remark made 
by Secretary of Defense Wilson that “a sort 
of scandal, a draft-dodging business” deyel- 
oped in the National Guard. 

Secretary Wilson, who has a habit of 
opening his mouth at the wrong time, was 
speaking before the House Armed Services 
Committee in a general discussion of the 
Military Reserve situation when he made 
this remark. Committee members showed 
they thought the Secretary was in bad taste 
and he hastened to say it is “not now a 
draft-dodging proposition.” 

But the harm had been done. The second 
remark of the Secretary was like giving a 
kid two pieces of candy after you had yanked 
the first from him. 

Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, president of the 
National Guard Association, came quickly, 
and justly so, to the defense of the guard by 
none the Secretary's accusation to be 
a “d— lie.” 

Persons who have nothing more than a 
patriotic interest in the National Guard know 
the excellent record it has made in all wars 
that the present generation can recall, One 
doesn’t have to be too old to remember the 
hundreds of occasions when the guard has 
been called out to quell domestic riots. 

But this service was insignificant com- 
pared to what the guard did on the field of 
battle. The Mexican trouble that preceded 
World War I, World War II, the Korean police 
action, and countless other military actions 
saw the National Guard pressed into service. 

For a public official to say that the National 
Guards serves as a draft-dodging project is 
a display of his lack of knowledge of the 
history of the organization. Being a member 
of the National Guard is far from being a 
draft dodger. Members of the National 
Guard, as General Walsh pointed out, are 
subject to the call of the President of the 
phe States to fight on domestic or foreign 
soil. 

When World War I came along, the core of 
its fighting force was composed of National 
Guard men, and when World War IT came on 
the National Guard furnished many of the 
fighting men and officers. 

We agree heartily with Major General 
Walsh in his defense of the National Guard. 


Niagara River Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
Sire to include an editorial on the Niag- 
ara River hydroelectric project which 
appeared in the Petaluma (Calif.) 
Argus-Courier on January 23, 1957. 

This editorial stresses two things— 
that the Niagara power project is needed, 
and that it should be constructed by 
private capital. 

A bill to authorize private construc- 
tion of the project passed the House 
July 9, 1953. It died in the Senate. 

Private enterprise is ready and willing 
to construct the project. In so doing 
the taxpayers would be relieved of a bur- 
den in excess of $337 million, and receive 
in return an aggregate of at least $23 
million a year in the form of taxpay- 
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ments to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 

Those figures are 1953 estimates. Itis 
probable there would be changes based 
on present-day estimates, 

However, there is no change in the 
basic philosophy that the development 
of such projects by public entities are 
tax subsidized, tax avoiding, and tax 
consuming, 

Whereas, on the other hand, develop- 
ment by private enterprise would be 
done without cost to taxpayers and, in 
reality, become another taxpaying utility. 

The following editorial adequately 
points out this difference: 

Concress SHOULD COMPLETE ACTION ON 

NIAGARA HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 

Long years ago, as a result of a treaty be- 
tween this country and Canada, a huge 
amount of water became available for hydro- 
electric development on the Niagara River 
near the falls. 

This potential power is needed. Yet no 
concrete step has-been taken to build the 
$400 million system the harnessing job re- 
quires. And the reason can be highlighted 
by one word: socialism. A group of New 
York State utility companies has been ready 
for years to go ahead with the huge project, 
if Congress would simply pass the enabling 
legislation. But they have been blocked, so 
far, by those who want socialized develop- 
ment by Government—preferably, the State 
government in this case. 

The New York State Power Commission 
asked the Federal Power Commission to ap- 
prove a proposal for State development. The 
FPO has now refused, on the grounds that 
it lacks jurisdiction, and the issue is one for 
the courts and Congress. This recent cir- 
curstance caused Nation Review to make a 
suggestion: “All citizens who wish to keep 
this great new project out of the blighting, 
bureaucratic hands of Government will do 
well to urge their Congressmen to complete 
the action, three times half-carried through, 
that will authorize development by free (and 
taxpaying) private enterprise.” 

The half-carried-through statement refers 
to the fact that a bill authorizing taxpaying 
private enterprise development passed the 
House by a big margin but was prevented 
from coming tosa vote in the Senate. Such 
a bill will be offered again. If it passes, it 
Means that the $400 million will all come 
from private sources. It means that a major 
new source of tax revenue will be gained by 
Government—local, State, and National. It 
means that the needed power will be made 
available in the shortest possible time—and 
will be sold at rates determined by Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The alternative (if there is to be any Nl- 
agara development at all) is socialism—tax- 
subsidized, tax-avoiding, tax-consuming so- 
cialism. 


How the New Budget Hits Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Le) 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a communication from a constitu- 
ent, Mr. George D. Bottume, 16 Fitch 
Street, in my town of North Haven, en- 
closing an editorial in the New Haven 
Register, which speaks for itself and un- 
doubtedly for the millions of citizens not 
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only in the State of Connecticut, but 
throughout the United States. 

I subscribe to the thoughts contained 
in the editorial in that all nonessential 
fat can and must be trimmed by econo- 
mizers from the Federal budget. 

I submit the editorial to my colleagues 
in the House: 

How THE New Buncet Hits CONNECTICUT 


Carter W. Atkins, executive director of the 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 
Inc., brings President Eisenhower’s proposed 
Federal budget for fiscal 1958 down to cases, 
showing how, unless drastically pared, it will 
affect the people of this State. 

The new budget which estimates the Fed- 
eral Government will spend §$71,800,000,000 
in the new fiscal year means, as Mr. Atkins 
sees it, that the taxpayers of Connecticut 
“have just been presented a bill for an in- 
crease of $78 million” to support the Wash- 
ington spenders. 

And, as he notes, the total tax bill for the 
new Federal budget will cost the people of 
this State $1,501,848,000. 

“This,” he says, “is the equivalent of about 
$632 from every man, woman, and child in 
the State.” 

Unless Congress mercilessly hacks at this 
biggest of Federal budgets since 1953, unless 
all nonessential “fat” can be trimmed by 
economizers who understand the people's 
desperate need for tax relief, the stark pros- 
pect is that this penalty of about $632 per 
person will be exacted from every individual 
in this State. 

The Connecticut Public Expenditure Coun- 
cil performs a great public service in thus 
graphically showing the need for Federal 
economy. 

To emphasize the dimensions of the $78 
million additional burden which the pro- 
posed budget would impose on Connecticut 
taxpayers, Mr. Atkins recalls that “All the 
tax money raised in Connecticut, after strain- 
ing almost every tax resource, to repair the 
State’s 1955 flood damage amounted to less 
than half of what the new Federal budget 
increase will cost Connecticut taxpayers.” 

This increased Federal burden, he adds, 
“comes on top of growing costs of education, 
health, and other essential governmental 
services in Connecticut.” This State's share 
of the increased levy, moreover, “is nearly 
three times the annual increase anticipated 
in our State’s general fund budget for the 
next biennium.” 

Government is costing us far too much. 
Defense and other essential services we must 
have. But fads and frills and misapplied 
foreign-aid programs of dubious value we can 
and must do without if we are to safeguard 
United States economic stability. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey reflects the 
convictions of all thoughtful—and worried— 
Americans when he warns that “we” (mean- 
ing the Federal spenders) “are just taking 
too much money out of this economy that we 
need to make the jobs that we must have as 
time goes on.” 

As Mr. Atkins declares: "The Federal Gov- 
ernment should and must take steps to ease 
the taxpayers’ burden by finding every pos- 
sible economy, such as those recommended 
by the Hoover Commission, and by con- 
stantly reviewing Federal aid and other costly 
programs.” 

A budget aimed at saving the whole wide 
world at risk of hurling the United States 
economy into a business depression—Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey cites such a dan- 
ger—cannot be countenanced by the Ameri- 
can people nor by their representatives in 
Congress. 

It is high time for the people, staggering 
‘under intolerable tax loads, to let Congress 
hear—again and again and again—how they 
feel about this grinding, incentive-killing 


_ imposition. 


January 31 
Increase in Oil and Gas Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has the responsibility of investigating 
and reporting on the supply of petro- 
leum and petroleum products in the 
United States. In the Pacific Northwest 
the situation has changed greatly in the 
last few years, which I think bears look- 
ing into. For example, we have added 
to the supply by an oil pipeline from 
Canada, and in this connection have a 
new refinery at Ferndale, Wash. Also 
there is a new refinery at Anacortes, and 
a third one in the process of construc- 
tion. Other companies have announced 
that they are putting in refineries in the 
near future. But the point is that the 
supply of oil from Canada should have 
increased the overall supply, and accord- 
ingly reduced the cost of petroleum 
products in the area. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, natural gas 
has just been brought into this area by 
the completion of a new pipeline which 
was connected with Seattle and other 
large cities very recently. Natural gas 
will be now used far more extensively 
for heating homes and should be compet- 
itive with and reduce the buying pres- 
sure for oil. 

In the face of these new developments 
do we find that the consumer is bene- 
fited and the cost has been reduced? On 
the contrary, I have just received a 
strong protest regarding the enormous 
increase in fuel oil prices by the major 
oil companies and their subsidiaries in 
this area. In this connection I am told 
that fuel oil—Pacific specifications 300 
and 400—prices have been raised from 
$3 per barrel to $4.24 per barrel within 
the last year. The last raise, according 
to my information, was 17 cents per bar- 
rel effective January 19, 1957, which is 
included in the total price raise shown 
for the past year. Stove and diesel oil 
have been raised proportionately. 

The seriousness of this situation to 
the consumer is indicated by the fact 
that PS-300 and PS-400 are the principal 
fuels used for heat and hot water supply 
in the area, so that there exists a critical 
situation as far as heat cost is concerned. 

All in all, it makes me wonder if the 
law of supply and demand is being inter- 
fered with, and certainly I think that an 
investigation is in order. Accordingly I. 
am writing to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Harris], the distinguished 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, urging that he 
include the Pacific Northwest in any in- 
vestigation of the oil industry which the 
committee contemplates. I imagine that 
the committee will want to investigate 
charges that the closing of the Suez 
Canal has been used as a pretext to raise 
oil and gas prices. The Pacific North- 
west should be included in any such 
investigation. 


1957 


Assure Real Peace in Middle East, In- 
cluding Israeli-Arab Negotiations 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this opportunity to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the purpose 
of including a letter which I have re- 
ceived from President Benjamin Moss 
and Rabbi Aaron Decter, of Temple Bnai 
Aaron in Philadelphia discussing in a 
forthright manner some of the issues 
which threaten the peace of the world 
arising out of the situation in the Middle 
East. 

Yesterday, in this Chamber, we passed 
the resolution urged by President Eisen- 
hower to announce our intention of 
opposing Communist aggression in the 
Middle East. While I voted for this 
resolution, because I think we must back 
up the President in maintaining our 
policy begun under President Truman 
for stopping the spread of Communist 
conquest and imperialism, nevertheless 
I feel the resolution did not begin to get 


at some of the basic causes of interna- . 


tional danger in the Middle East. , 

I feel the letter I received from the 
spokesmen for Temple Bnai Aaron 
would be of interest to those Members 
of the House of Representatives who held 
similar misgivings when the House voted 
yesterday, and under unanimous con- 
sent I include it as follows: 

TEMPLE BNAI AARON, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 20, 1957. 
The Honorable KATHRYN GRANABAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. GRANAHAN: On behalf of the 
hundreds of families affiliated with the Tem- 
ple Bnai Aaron, we join the many thousands 
of American citizens of all faiths as well as 
many civic and religious bodies, in urging 
you to use your good offices to help maintain 
the high moral stature of our country. 

Many citizens have become perturbed of 
late because of the seeming drifting of our 
foreign policy from its traditional friendship 
for Israel. That concern is coupled with the 
Tear of the repercussions of our policy of aid 


and comfort to Middle Eastern countries who ' 


are being supplied with arms by Soviet Rus- 
sia and whose chancelleries are filled with 
Nazi propagandists. 

It is our hope and prayer that you will 
use your good offices to help establish peace 
with honor in the Middle East through the 
United Nations by bringing Israel and her 
Arab neighbors to the peace table for nego- 
tlations. Moreover, a peace that does not 
Open the Suez Canal as a free international 
Waterway to all nations, will not resolve the 
issues. 

May we also respectfully urge you to help 
prevent the imposition of any contemplated 
sanctions by our own Government and to 
ensure the continued survival and growth of 
Israel which is the only democracy in the 
Middle East and America’s only real friend 
and ally in that part of the world, 

With every best wish, we are, 

Sincerely, 
Bensamin Moss, President. 
AaRON Decrer, Rabbi, 
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Temple Bnai Aaron Urges Steps To Criticisms of President’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr, DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, persistent 
criticisms of our foreign policy by mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party have been 
met with charges of “politics” and “par- 
tisanship,.” The following article from a 
recent edition of the Detroit News, 
wherein the criticism of the policy is 
being weighed by one of the leading 
Republicans in this country, indicates 
that there is ample justification for a 
critical lok at that policy: 

Forp ASSAIS “FirE-ALARM DIPLOMACY” 

(By Ralph R. Watts) 

SAN Francisco, January 29.—Henry Ford II, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., in an address 
to the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, severely criticized the foreign policy of 
the United States, which he said “cannot 
afford to be caught asleep at the switch.” 

Ford said “we are going to have to come of 
age fast and act with common sanity, wisdom, 
and unity” to meet crises in Europe and the 
Middle East, 

“We no longer can afford to take a passive 
stand and merely react to things after they 
happen in a sort of fire-alarm diplomacy.” 

SEES GREAT CHANGE 

Ford outlined Russia’s growing emphasis on 
political and economic infiltration and the 
recent events in Hungary, Poland, and the 
Middle East as evidence of a great change 
in world relationships, 

In his hard-hitting speech, he even called 
for the consideration of trade with Commu- 
nist China. 

“We need,” he said, “to be more realistic 
and decide whether our trade-and-aid poli- 
cies toward such satellite areas as Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany, and even Red China 
are really in our own best interests. 

“Maybe the people of Red China are just 
as anxious to get rid of the yoke of com- 
munism as the Hungarians have demon- 
strated they were. 

“Shouldn't we give them a chance—or at 
least some alternative to thelr present ties 
with tho Kremlin?” 

PUBLIC IN THE DARK 

Ford demanded to know how Washington 
proposes to meet the new Soviet economic 
and political aggression on a worldwide 
front, adding that the country should get 
rid of the childish notion that we are out 
to buy love and friendship. i 

“The American public is just as much in 
the dark about what we propose to do in 
these situations as anybody else in the 
world,” he said. 

“All we know for sure is that no one but 
us can ultimately bring about a solution 
to these problems—except possibly the Rus- 
sians.” 

He warned there is a serious threat of 
the immediate possibility of further Russian 
penetration of the Middle East. 

“In this crucial area, a minor shift in 
political sympathies of a few highly unsta- 
ble governments could give the Soviets any 
day now effective working control of the 
oil and trade routes of the Middle East,” 
Pord said. 

SEES SQUEEZE ON UNITED STATES 


“With such control, they could ultimately 
dictate the policies of Europe just as surely 
as if the Red army patrolled the streets 
of London, Paris, and Rome, 
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“Very quickly the vast riches of the Af- 
rican Continent would be theirs for the 
plucking, without so much as firing a shot. 
And all of the yet uncommitted peoples of 
Asia would in time fall under immense eco- 
nomic pressures from Moscow. 

“A setup like that would put a tremendous 
squeeze on us and our friends in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“Moscow would have monopoly control of 
more than half of the world’s resources—and 
we would have to meet their price or submit 
our economy to slow strangulation.” 


ALL SHARE BLAME 


Ford, who was an American alternate dele- 
gate to the United Nations in 1953, blamed no 
one person for America's lagging leadership 
in foreign policy, saying: 

“All of us must share the blame * è e 
the Government where it failed to look far 
enough ahead, falled to keep people in- 
formed, or vacillated in the face of political 
opposition. * * ©* 

“The Congress, where it slid Into a rather 
complacent mood and obstructed many im- 
portant policies of the administration. * * + 

“The businessmen and farmers and house- 
wives of America, who became a little weary 
of the pressures of the world and took a few 
years of vacation from reality. * * * 

“All of us, in short, who decided to stop 
worrying about those distant troubles * * è 
troubles too big, it seemed, for you and me 
to do anything about—and who said ‘let 
George do it’ or ‘let Ike do it.’" 


Area Redevelopment Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which I received from Mr. Joseph I. 
Hosey, president, Plymouth (Pa.) Busi- 
ness and Professional Men's Association, 
in which he discusses the need for an 
area redevelopment program, which is in 
consort with a bill for this purpose which 
I introduced this session of Congress: 

PLYMOUTH BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Plymouth, Pa., January 22, 1957. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As our national 
Congress addresses itself to problems con- 
fronting the Nation and world in 1957, the 
Piymouth Business and Professional Men's 
Assoctation wishes to join with the Plymouth 
Borough Council in advocating passage of a 
sound and workable area redevelopment pro- 
gram to provide assistance to those commu- 
nities that have chronically faced the nega- 
tive effects that result from reflecting large 
pools of idle but willing workers, 

Since both party platforms during the 
recent campaign took cognizance of the vital 
need for improvement of so-called distressed 
areas, we feel confident that the Congress 
will take legislative concern through enact- 
ment of a dynamic plan to upgrade those 
regional economies that have liyed with sub- 
stantial labor surpluses by providing new 
employment opportunities. 

The assistance of local industrial develop- 
ment programs through loans and technical 
assistance; loans and grants for public works 
represent two very substantial methods to 
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provide jobs and badly needed community 
facilities. 

But the Plymouth Business and Profes- 
sional Men's Association feels that commu- 
nities such as Plymouth could be very 
effectively helped through the utilization of 
the urban renewal program in assisting com- 
munities develop new industrial sites, and 
the coordination of other land uses which 
would have for their objective the creation 
of new sources of employment. 

At a regular meeting of the Plymouth 
Business Men’s Association held on January 
22, all members of the association listed 
above voted unanimously to express its 
strong feeling that any area redevelopment 
program contain adequate provision of lib- 
eral application of the urban renewal pro- 
gram and that appropriate officials be in- 
formed of the P. B. M. A.’s position. 

Cordially submitted, 
Josern I, Hosey, 
President. 


The Late Edward G. Rohrbough 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, we West 
Virginians, regardless of political afilia- 
tion, feel that in the death of the Hon- 
orable Edward G. Rohrbough on Decem- 
ber 12, 1956, the State of West Virginia 
lost one of its outstanding citizens, one 
of its better known legislators, and in- 
deed an unusual gentleman. For 34 
years Mr. Rohrbough served as president 
of the West Virginia Teachers College at 
Glenville, W. Va. 

He was well and favorably known in 
the educational field not only in West 
Virginia, but in the adjoining States. 
Mr. Rohrbough was a gentleman in 
every respect. It was my pleasure to be 
his opponent on three separate occa- 
sions as a candidate for the Congress. 
On two of those occasions, I came out 
victor and on the other occasion Dr. 
Rohrbough won. Let me say to you, 
you can measure the caliber of a man if 
he is your opponent in a political cam- 
paign. Let me say for Dr. Rohrbough 
that his campaigns were conducted on 
a high plane and his activities here in 
the Congress were equally on a high 
plane. His interests, of course, in the 
Congress were along the lines of educa- 
tion and along the lines of security for 
the older people of the Nation. He did 
an excellent job. I believe his record 
here is peculiar in that I am almost cer- 
tain he never failed to answer a single 
roll call vote during the time he was a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives—unusual, indeed. At this time I 
would like to express not only my own 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Rohrbough 
and their son, but I think I can speak 
for the remainder of the West Virginia 
delegation when I say that though we 
may have differed with Dr. Rohrbough 
in our political beliefs) we must ac- 
knowledge that he was a gentleman of 
high caliber and that he was an unusual 
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citizen of our State and we will mourn 
for many years the loss of this out- 
standing man, 

Mr. NEAL. I thank the gentleman for 
his kind remarks. 


The Secretary of Defense and the National 
Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
deplorable that in these trying times 
when calm judgment and cooperation 
are so essential to our National Defense 
that a high official of the Government, 
the Secretary of Defense, offers a gratu- 
itous insult to one of our country’s most 
honored military installations, the Na- 
tional Guard. Our National Guard 
needs no defense before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. The long and memorable 
record of the guardsmen is so indelibly 
written in the history of our country that 
every American will reject with repug- 
nance even the intimation that the Na- 
tional Guard has become a haven for 
draft dodgers. However, if this be the 


type of thinking that supports one side ` 


of the present controversy over the fu- 
ture role and activities of the National 
Guard, then every Member of Congress 
should make the most thorough possible 
analysis of the entire situation. 


In this connection I desire to make 
available to you and the public a tele- 
gram I received from Col. John B. Logan, 
Chief of Staff of the Missouri Air Na- 
tional Guard, and I assure you that I and 
the people of my district concur in every 
respect with the colonel. 

Sr. Josern, Mo., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM R, HULL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

As chief of staff of the Missouri Air Na- 
tional Guard I take Vigorous exception to the 
remarks of Secretary Wilson regarding 
“scandalous National Guard draft dodging 
business,” During the Korean war, Air Na- 
tional Guards units of St. Joseph were an 
integral part of the first bomb wing as- 
signed to NATO forces in Europe and arrived 
at Bordeaux, France, in November 1951, un- 
fortunately a fine officer named Maj. Jack 
Telford sacrificed his life during our Euro- 
pean assignment in the subsequent months 
of the Korean war, after November 1951, 50 
percent of the combat crews in the Alr Na- 
tional Guard units from St. Joseph were sent 
from France directly to Korea to participate 
in combat missions against Communist 
forces, fortunately all returned unharmed, 
Of the 731 officers and men in the St. Joseph 
Air National Guard units approximately 300 
have served in both World War II and Korea. 
I submit that it is insulting to refer to such 
men as draft dodgers. Federal law requires 
that all young men 18 years old assume an 
8-year military obligation. The 300 men I 
refer to above who have served in World War 
II and Korea completed their 8 years of mili- 
tary service years ago and are now in 
their 12th to 20th year of military service 
because of patriotism rather than legal 
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obligation. Again, ts this draft dodging? 
The St. Joseph Gazette of Thursday January 
81, carries more complete details of my views 
on this subject. I speak not only for the 
731 Air National Guardsmen of St. Joseph, - 
but for a total of approximately 1,700 Air 
National Guardsmen in the State of Mis- 
souri. As Congressman from the 6th Con- 
gressional District of Missouri, I request that 
these views be brought to the attention of 
the entire United States Congress. 
JOHN BYRNE LOGAN, 
Colonel, Missouri Air National Guard. 


The Proposed Visit of Marshal Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following letter 
and resolution of Our Lady of Grace 
Council No, 402, Knights of Columbus, 
expressing their views regarding the pro- 
posed visit of Tito of Yugoslavia: 

Our Lapy or Grace Council No. 402, 

KNIGHTs OF COLUMBUS, 
Harrison, N. J., January 27, 1957. 
Hon. Peter W. Roprno, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RODINO: At the regular 
meeting of Our Lady of Grace Council No. 
402, Knights of Columbus, on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1957 the enclosed resolution was 
passed and sent to President Eisenhower. 

The resolution speaks for itself. As al- 
most all of the members of our Council reside 
in the 10th Congressional District of New 
Jersey, we implore you to also use all means 
at your command to have this visit of Tito's 
cancelled. 

May Our Lady of Grace give you the 
strength to carry on your fine work in Wash- 
ington and that God may show you how to 
stop this insult to the American people. 

Very truly yours, 
James P. Ross, 
Grand Knight. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the State Department has invited 
Marshal Tito, Communist dictator of Yugo- 
slavia, to pay an official visit to the United 
States; and 

Whereas this same Marshal Tito was the 
cause of the involuntary confinement of 
Archbishop Stepinac, and has been the 
persecutor of all who would believe in God; 
and 

Whereas this same Marshal Tito has been 
responsible for the death of members of the 
United States Air Force shot down by forces 
under his control and by his direction, and 
an active accomplice of the murderers of 
Budapest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the officers and members 
of Our Lady of Grace Council No. 402, Knights 
of Columbus, do hereby voice our protest of 
this visit and call upon you and your con- 
science to do all things in your power to 
have the State Department cancel this pro- 
posed visit so as not to insult the people 
of the United States by having such a dic- 
tator visit our shores, and so as not to en- 
hance his power and prestige by being the 
first Communist dictator to be so honored 
in the history of these United States, 


1957 
Is a Second Pearl Harbor Possible? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OP WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a resolution calling for a 
study of west coast defense. It is self- 
evident that an enemy of the United 
States in possession of the atom bomb, 
and more so the hydrogen bomb, in- 
creases a thousandfold the danger of a 
second Pearl Harbor. So the risk of a 
sneak attack hangs over our heads— 
and is greatly increased if we allow an 
undue concentration of defense planes 
and combat vessels in any one naval base. 

Last year, our colleague from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] raised this issue on the floor 
of the House when he referred to a pho- 
tograph he had seen of five of our active 
modern aircraft carriers side by side in 
their southern California home port. 
The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. VIN- 
son], the distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, will 
recall that he agreed it was unwise not 
to limit the number of such combat units 
located in any one spot. During that 
same colloquy I mentioned my effort to 
persuade the Navy to base some of their 
ships in the Pacific Northwest on account 
of the vast coastline, including, of course, 
Alaska, which lies north of southern 
California. 

There are many factors which I will 
not mention at this time, but always I 
come back to the firm conviction that 
certain combat units of the Pacific Fleet 
should be permanently based in the 
Pacific Northwest. After all, the shore 
facilities and docks are already available 
in Puget Sound. To a large degree it is 
a matter of where the families of the 
ships’ crews are billeted and how the 
ships are scheduled. And as I say the 
length of supply lines, more than 1,400 
miles shorter to the Orient from Puget 
Sound, and 1,100 miles shorter to Alaska, 
eloquently bespeak for a home port closer 
than southern California. And when 
you disperse you cut the risk of a second 
Pearl Harbor in half. 

Interestingly enough during the recent 
outbreak of hostilities in the Middle East 
and while the Suez crisis was hot, what 
did our Navy do on the Pacific coast? 
In mid-November 23 units of the Pacific 
Fleet, according to a subsequent news- 
paper article, were redeployed from Cal- 
ifornia. Then when the international 
crisis subsided, back they went. At least 
the December 7, 1956—a significant day 
of the year—issue of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer noted that seven destroyers 
in Seattle for the emergency were 
quietly returning. The way the world 
is, Mr. Speaker, it would seem our armed 
services should treat 365 days of the 
year—not just during periods of local- 
ized hot wars—as a crisis. Our naval 
vessels and their crews should never be 
based so that for morale purposes of 
families and crews all maneuvers must be 
operated from one location—and only for 
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overhauls or short vacation public rela- 
tions purposes the ships visit in other 
ports. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I have 
thought it desirable for the House Armed 
Services Committee to look into the mat- 
ter. Accordingly I have introduced a 
resolution calling for a study of our west 
coast defenses, with particular reference 
to avoiding a second Pearl Harbor by 
designating more than one home port 
for the Pacific Coast Fleet. 

I trust in the interest of national se- 
curity, this resolution will have early 
consideration. It might be well, also, 
for the Committee on Armed Services to 
study the desirability of keeping 1 For- 
restal type aircraft carrier and also 1 
nuclear-powered submarine on the west 
coast. It seems to me on account of 
Hawaii and Alaska and our Far East 
commitments more importance to the 
Pacific would be in order. 


Cut the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit an editorial from 
the January 24 issue of the Chatham 
Courier, a very responsible publication, 
which invariably refiects the sentiment 
of my district: 


[From the Chatham Courier of January 24, 
1957] 
Cur THE BUDGET 

President Eisenhower has submitted to the 
Congress the largest budget in the history 
of the Republic. Over one-half of this is 
earmarked for national defense and the de- 
velopment of weapons for possible emer- 
gencies. 

We can well believe that the people of this 
Nation will accept the President's suggestion 
on this score principally because they have 
faith in him and because of his wide military 
experience. 

Yet, as Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey points out, it should be the duty 
of Congress to cut from this budget every 
possible item which it believes unn 
or, as we said, we may be in for a depression 
which would make our hair curl. 

We are in thorough agreement with these 
sentiments. 

It has always been our contention that 
Russia will not attack this country in a 
military manner. That is not its way. Its 
victories and conquests have largely come 
about through economic depressions. 

With equal truth, the rise of Hitler and 
Mussolini, the creation of the Soviet Re- 
public itself, as well as Red China, followed 
periods within these countries of economic 
depressions, 

If in turn America should fall upon evil 
days, then one can well imagine the rise of 
those who will endeavor to upset our pres- 
ent form of government and substitute the 
role of communism. 

Of course, there mdy be those who will 
say this cannot happen here. But neither 
did those who lived under the German Em- 
perors, the Italian Kings, the House of Ro- 
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manoffs, or the rulers of ancient China, be=; 
leve that their countries could ever depart’ 
from their long-established regimes, Yet 
they did, and the world has paid a heavy 
price for this departure from the old ways. 

It is so easy to look to a paternal Federal 
Government for all:kinds of aid and assist- 
ance that few realize that no matter how 
wealthy that nation may be, there is a point 
where its sources of wealth become exhaust- 
ed and ruin follows in its footsteps. 


What Is Our Policy Toward Russia and 
Who Is Really Behind It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22,1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of our policy toward Russia 
in the last few months, it might be well 
to recall or refer to a little-known mem- 
orandum written in 1942. When it was 
written, it appears to have been an ex- 
ceptionally important memorandum. It 
seems to have been written on orders of 
the late Harry Hopkins by one Gen. 
James H. Burns, and it sets forth the 
United States policy in regard to Russia, 
and was distributed, so it is alleged, to 
every department of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this memo came to my 
attention in a book called The Enemy 
at His Back, by Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown, page 68. There is no title to 
this memorandum, but it was circulated. 
However, item (6) could very well be the 
title—With Reference to Our Need for 
Russia as a Real Friend and Customer 
in the Postwar Period.” Item (8) gsums 
it all up: 

Establish the general policy throughout 
all United States departments and agencies 
that Russia must be considered as a real 
friend and be treated accordingly, and that 
personnel must be assigned to Russian con- 
tacts that are‘loyal to this concept. 


Elizabeth Brown states in her book 
that this memo was “the basis for our 
wartime foreign policy, and has remained 
so even today.” 

Contrary to the recent statement of 
Nehru that our foreign policy is “not as 
rigid as I expected it to be,” it would seem 
that perhaps Mrs. Brown is correct in 
believing that the Burns memorandum 
has survived three administrations, both 
Democratic and Republican. 

Many will argue that this could not 
possibly be our rigid policy because since 
1945 we have had the Marshall plan with 
all its subsequent aliases, such as ERP, 
ECA, and so forth; the Truman doc- 
trine, the NATO, SEATO; and now the 
proposed Eisenhower doctrine. But I 
submit that none of these policies has 
halted the spread of Russian imperial- 
ism, even if at times it seemed delayed. 
Could it be possible that these outward 
acts against Russia were no more than 
“parting grants”? Many of us remem- 
ber that before South Korea was at- 
tacked by North Korea Owen Lattimore 
wrote in a New York newspaper that 
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there were those in high places in Wash- 
ington who believed that our policy to- 
ward the South Koreans should be “to 
give them a parting grant of $150 million 
and let them fall, so it won’t look as 
though we pushed them.” 

Are all these doctrines, plans, and 
treaties which have so miserably failed 
to bring peace to the world, mere sand 
in our eyes when in fact our true, rigid 
policy is that “Russia must be consider- 
ed as a real friend and be treated ac- 
cordingly,” no matter what? 

Let us take a bird’s eye look at the 
Hungarian and Middle East situations: 

Since 1945 our policy has been to en- 

courage the slaves of Russia in the satel- 
lite nations to stand firm against their 
oppressors. We did this through politi- 
cal platforms, through the Voice of 
America and with Radio Free Europe, 
to name a few avenues. Yet when the 
Hungarians rose in rebellion and fought 
Russian tanks with bare hands we said 
to them, “We never told you to revolt, 
and we warn any other people with such 
ideas that we won't come to your rescue.” 
The truth is, all our propaganda aimed 
behind the Iron Curtain does not mean 
a thing. 
Since 1945 observers throughout the 
world have known of Russia’s aims in 
the Middle East. Newspapermen have 
given warning time and again and so 
have many diplomats in our State De- 
partment. Yet nothing was done about 
the seathing caldron from Turkey to Al- 
geria. At the same time the United 
States taxpayers spent billions of dol- 
lars to keep England from going bank- 
rupt after World War II and to help 
France regain her strength as one of 
the “big” nations. 

So the play starts all over again. We 
must have another doctrine, commit 
troops to ‘the Middle East and spend 
more billions to keep France and Eng- 
land from going bankrupt. Is it a vic- 
ious circle? 

To return to the Burns memo; it goes 
on to say that “personnel must be as- 
signed to Russian contacts that are 
loyal to this concept.” Are the policy- 
makers and advisers to the President 
and Secretary of State loyal to this con- 
cept? that is, “we must treat Russia as a 
realfriend?” There must be some reason 
why we did no more than express out- 
rage and dismay at the massacre of the 
Hungarians by the Russians. There 
must be some reason why we denounced 
our allies, the French and the British, 
and withheld oil from them for 60 days. 
There must be some reason why we pro- 
posed a doctrine for keeping Russia out 
of the Middle East now instead of at a 
time before the Suez crisis arose. 

Is the proposed Eisenhower doctrine 
really going to stop Russian influence in 
the Middle East, or will it fail as did the 
ECA, NATO, et cetera, to bring peace to 
the world? 

Has the Burns memorandum, revised 
to conform to current world situations, 
been lurking behind all these plans, doc- 
trines, and treaties? Elizabeth Brown, 
in listing the advisers of President Eisen- 
hower writes: 

Never mentioned but not to be forgotten 
is the late Harry Hopkins’ trusted aide, Gen. 
James H. Burns, author of the important 
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1942 memorandum. Like Milton Eisen- 
hower, he has never lost his usefulness in 
Government during the last 20 years. An 
old friend of Milton, General Burns is now 
retired. But his advice is still sought by 
the official family of the Chief Executive. 


Mrs, Brown makes another important 
point when she says: 

Whoever our President and Secretary of 
State may be, now and in the future, 
American people have a right to ask, “Who 
are your advisers?” 


I therefore ask, who are the advisers 
who so misguided President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles in our 
dealings with the Hungarian revolt and 
the Middle East fiasco? 


B. C. Claes Bookshop: An Institution in 
Old Corktown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article by Jane 
Schermerhorn, which appeared in a re- 
cent edition of the Detroit News. 

It concerns the family of the late Ber- 
nard Cornelus Claes, who inherited Mr. 
Claes’ love for and appreciation of books. 
The daughter, Miss Ethel Claes, is presi- 
dent of Corktown Home Owners Organ- 
ization, Inc. The work of this organiza- 
tion in its opposition to the plan to con- 
demn the Corktown area and to replace it 
by light industry is well known in De- 
troit and, indeed, throughout the State 
of Michigan. We are happy to see this 
recognition come to some of my re- 
spected constituents, Mrs. Bernard C. 
Claes and her daughter, the latter of 
whom is so active and persistent in her 
efforts to preserve Corktown, one of the 
oldest sections of the 13th Congressional 
District, which I have the honor of repre- 
senting: 

CORKTOWN Sror Lures Boog Lovras 
(By Jane Schermerhorn) 

When a bona fide bookworm turns, it's 
generally to 1670 Leverette, over in old Cork- 
town. 

There the atmosphere suits the bookish. 
They browse for hours among thousands of 
second-hand volumes. They're never nudged 
to, “Hurry along, now.” They're warmly 
greeted by the owners, who also love books, 

This is the B. C. Claes Book Shop, founded 
nearly 30 years ago by Bernard Cornelus 
Claes who was born in Amersfoort, Holland, 
and who died in 1946. 

Since then his widow and his daughter 
Ethel have carried on in the same tradition. 
Their profits are small, but their reward 
magnificent when some customer tells them 
it was Mr. Claes who really made him in- 
terested in reading and books. 

Movie star Edward Everett Horton hurries 
to the Claeses in search of books on the 
Elizabethan period when he’s in Detroit. 
Stage star Julie Harris’ father, William P. 
Harris, Jr., of Grosse Pointe, became a col- 
lector of books on Joan of Are when his 
daughter was cast as Joan in The Lark. 
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Ogden Nash has been a browser. Chicago 
Tribune sportswriter Robert A. Cromie visits 
the shop, pursuing volumes on golf, the Civil 
War, the Chicago fire. 

Professors, artists, musicians, the clergy, 
students, authors, newspaper people, and 
just plain readers all know exactly how to 
find Claeses, even though the shop is almost 
hidden in Corktown. 

STORY I8 TRACED 


Mr. Claes went first to Canada when he left 
the Netherlands. He was only 17 and earned 
his living in many ways: as & painter of small 
portraits; as cook; as janitor; as railroad 
worker; as ranch hand. 

But his old country background of paint- 
ing, music, and literature took him inevitably 
to the bookstores and when he came to De- 
troit, he became a clerk in the antiquarian 
bookshops of Isaac Newton Higgins, 

Eventually he opened his own shop in the 
home he bought on Leverette. He attended 
auctions in Detroit and around the country 
to collect his stock of used boks. He bought 
everything from whodunits, current fiction, 
children’s books of long ago to valuable rare 
editions. 

Then, as today, the books sold from 10 
cents up. 

Today his daughter is buyer, a pretty and 
a familiar figure at auctions and sales. She's 
inherited the family appreciation for books, 
sometimes is heartbroken if a volume she 
loves is sold—hates to see it go. 


SELL THEMSELVES 


Mrs. Claes, a woman of dignity and charm, 
does the selling in the Claes fashion: books 
sell themselves. It is highly doubtful she 
ever urged anyone to buy a book. She did 
go so far as to arrange a massive and mellow 
mahogany bookcase in the front hall with 
psychology, philosophy, anthropology, and 
Lincoln material. “That bookcase sells many 
books,” says Mrs. Claes. 

The remaining member of the family, son 
Bernard, is the only one not active in the 
shop. He is a precision toolmaker and fem- 
inine Claeses have high praise for his gift as 
a painter. 

SELECT COLLECTORS 

Perhaps you'd like to meet more of the 
browsing bookworms. They include: Ray W. 
Senusky, 14540 Grandmont, who's writing a 
historical novel and buys books on the pe- 
riod; Dr. John M. Dorsey, who colleats Emer- 
son, Thoreau, philosophy; the Claes’ good 
friend Hazen Funk, collector of Americana; 
Miller Bushnell, who collects books on Vir- 
ginia and general farming; Dr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Stalker: gardening, art, autographed 
volumes; Ben R. Donaldson, of Dearborn, 
collector of Bibles and incunabula, found a 
Nuremberg Chronicles at the Claeses., It was 
in latin and published in 1493. 

More browsers: violinist composer, and 
Ppamphleteer Haig Gudenian, and his wife. 
Their interest is French history and bilog- 
raphies of musicians. Noah Blumenthal, 
scholar, lecturer, linguist, writer—buys books 
on practically every subject, 
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The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter from Brig. 
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Gen. John W. McConnell, adjutant gen- 
eral of the Indiana National Guard, who 
speaks for thousands of Hoosier guards- 
men, 

I feel with many others that these 
guardsmen who have proven their 
bravery and their devotion to country 
should not be branded with the inad- 
vertent remarks of the Secretary of De- 
fense a few days ago. 

STATE OF INDIANA, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. JoHNn V. BEAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beamre: Thousands of Hoosier 
guardsmen, who either served on active duty 
during the Korean emergency, or were in 
active National Guard units ready for call, 
are violently protesting Secretary of Defense 
Wilson's charge of draft dodging. His state- 
ment was unwarranted and shows & complete 
irresponsibility toward the true situation. 

This unthinkable attack on the National 
Guard, along with the arbitrary action of the 
6-month mandatory active duty training pro- 
gram by the Department of the Army, com- 
pletes the picture of an attempt to destroy 
the National Guard and cause complete 
domination of all military components by the 
Regular establishment. 

Your personal attention and constant 
Vigilance to this situation should be the 
order of the day, if we are to survive and 
maintain this last vestige of States rights. 

General Walsh, president of the National 
Guard Association, and Congressman Bray, 
will keep you informed of past and present 
developments. 


Brigadier General, Indiana National 
Guard, the Adjutant General. 


The Late Honorable Antonio M. 
Fernandez ` 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
very much regret that it was not possible 
for me to be present on Tuesday of last 
week, then to add my personal tribute to 
those of my colleagues, for my dear de- 
parted friend and colleague, the Hon- 
orable ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, late Con- 
gressman from New Mexico. 

We were close personal friends and, 
with our families, shared many happy 
social hours together. 

In the Congress Tony was always 
ready to give the needed helping hand 
when legislation of potential benefits to 
the people of Puerto Rico was at issue. 
Many times he raised his voice in this 
Chamber on their behalf. Many times 
he took up their fight as his fight and 
in addition to the great effort that he 
made in Congress on behalf of the peo- 
ple from New Mexico, whom he so well 
represented here. Thus it is that the 
People of Puerto Rico are fully aware 
of their great loss through his untimely 
death. And I must express my personal 
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feeling that the great Halls of Congress 
seem just a little empty now. 

But ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ Was more 
than a good friend. He was a great 
American in every sense of the word; he 
was a true statesman and a fine legis- 
lator. His influence was felt in the dis- 
cussions of important matters before the 
powerful Committee on Appropriations, 
of which he was a member. His counsel 
was often sought. I know that I per- 
sonally sought his advice on many 
occasions. 

Though the late Representative from 
New Mexico is no longer present, the 
example that he set here is one to follow; 
the example of honesty, integrity, cour- 
age, patriotism, and perseverance in the 
pursuit of the wisest possible defense and 
development of our country. His name 
is on many of the bills which became 
law and which are important to the Na- 
tion and to the people of New Mexico. 
His example of unswerving devotion to 
God and country is one which we must 
not forget. His extreme generosity and 
selflessness are going to be remembered, 
together with all of the other fine qual- 
ities which made Antonio M. FERNAN- 
DEZ, the late Representative from New 
Mexico, the statesman, Tony FERNANDEZ, 
the man, our colleague, and our friend. 


Centennial Date of H@zleton (Pa.) Set 
Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsstory from the 
Plain Speaker of Hazleton, Pa., of Jan- 
uary 24, 1957, which relates that Hazle- 
ton was chartered in 1856, this fact being 
based on the discovery of a borough seal 
of 50 years ago: 

CENTENNIAL Date Ser STRAIGHT—RECORDS 

REVEAL HAZLETON BOROUGH CHARTERED 1856 

Explanation of a report made yesterday 
that. discovery of an old Hazleton Borough 
seal 50 years ago indicated the borough had 
been organized in 1857 was forthcoming to- 
day with a listing of historical facts which 
establish that the actual chartering of the 
borough took place in 1856. 

This fact fits in with the theme of the 
centennial celebration planned for this sum- 
mer which will stress the bright future 
ahead as Hazleton begins its second century. 

‘The account of the seal bearing the date 
of 1857 brought forth from William E. Bach- 
man, editor of the Standard-Sentinel and one 
of the city’s leading amateur historians, the 
following account of the municipality’s or- 
ganizational sequence: 

Hazleton was chartered as a borough on 
November 1, 1856 by the courts of Luzerne 
County. This was the beginning of the 
borough and the date the centennial is fixed 
by. 

The same holds true for the city form of 
government, the charter for which is dated 
December 14, 1891. 
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The borough charter of 1856 constituted 
the village of Hazleton as a body cooperate 
and politic by the name of Hazleton. 

November 1, 1856 was the birthday of the 
borough. It was then that a body cooperate 
was brought into being to operate together 
for a common object. 

The election for the first borough was held 
on March 27, 1857, when Abe Jones was 
elected the first burgess. A borough seal 
could not have been adopted until after this 
council was formed. It was this seal, adopted 
in 1857, that City Clerk Hughes referred to 
in the quoted article. 


A Trojan Horse: Federal Aid to Schools 
Is the First Step in Nationalization of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to insert my remarks, I 
am including at this point in the RECORD 
a timely article which deals with the sub- 
ject of Federal aid to our schools. I 
wholly agree that the efforts now being 
made to impose Federal aid upon local 
school systems is but the first step to 
epic our entire educational sys- 

The article follows: 

‘Troyan Horse: FEDERAL Am TO ScHoors Is 

THE First Srep IN NATIONALIZATION OF 

EDUCATION 


Many citizens today believe, or have been 
led to believe that States and local Com- 
munities are no longer able to take care of 
their school neds. The answer to this dilem- 
ma (and, incidentally, the so-called easy 
way out) ts that the Federal Government 
should assume part of the financial re- 
sponsibility for the schools. 

The big joker in this philosophy is the 
claim that the State and local communities 
could recelve Federal support without any 
Federal control. 

Proponents of Federal aid have explained 
it as a system of causing money, taken from 
the people, appear to be a gift when it is 
handed back. It sounds good—in fact, too 
good to be true. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, a former United States 
Commissioner of Education, said: 

“My experience in handling Federal sub- 
sidies for education * * * has taught me that 
you must either have Federal control and 
interference or you must have misappropria- 
tion of funds and waste. * * * If we embark 
upon a program of turning over Federal 
money to schools without any strings at- 
tached, it is only a question of time until 
the waste, extravagance, and misuse of these 
Tunds will result in a reaction or a change, 
The alternative is Federal control.” 

Federal-aid bills have proposed that there 
should be no Federal control. Let us see 
what has happened in Federal-ald programs 
in other areas which Congress originally in- 
tended to leave under local control. The 
National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment officials resolution on October 19, 
1955, is as follows: 

“We are most gravely concerned by the ac- 
celerated trend toward Federal domination of 
local public housing and renewal programs.” 

In such programs, Federal control has be- ` 
come more strict as Federal contributions 
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grow. In the field of interstate highways, 
it took only 40 years before the Federal 
share rose to 90 percent. In the case of 
schools It nay not take that long. 

If one partner chips in 90 percent and the 
other 10 percent who do you think is going 
to run the show? 

Maybe there is not too much wrong if the 
Federal Government directs and standardizes 
a national highway system. But traffic con- 
trol is hardly comparable to thought control. 

Some may feel that there is nothing wrong 
if the low-income States receive help from 
some of the wealthier States. However, the 
low-income States are the ones which have 
made it clear that they do not want Federai 
school aid. 

The State governors at their national con- 
ference in June 1956, devoted a full day to a 
discussion of education. Most of those who 
spoke up stated their opposition to Federal 
school aid. But particularly the governors 
of the low-income States declared that their 
citizens felt they could take care of their 
own schools and wanted no part of Federal 
schoo) aid. 

The real purpose of the drive for Federal 
ald is not a $250 million or 8400 million a 
year program. That is to be only a down 
payment, a foot in the door to establish the 
principle. 

In a field in which States and communities 
are already spending $10 billion a year—based 
on postwar trends—we'll soon be spending 
$15 billion or more. Federal aid, to be ef- 
fective, would have to run to $4 or $5 billion 
a year. Many advocates of Federal aid admit 
this quite frankly. 

Would the Federal Government dare to 
spend $4 to $5 billion a year for any purpose 
without directing where and how the money 
is to be spent? Adoption of Federal aid to 
schools in any amount—no matter how 
amall and with how many so-called safe- 
guards—is the first step in the nationaliza- 
tion of the schools. 


Topeka in Spotlight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an editorial which appeared in the 
Topeka Daily Capital of Monday, Janu- 
ary 28, 1957, the contents of which I 
desire to bring to the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

TOPEKA IN SPOTLIGHT 


Topeka and Kansas will be flashed across 
the screens of an estimated 25 million tele- 
vision sets tonight when our city becomes 
an originating point for a portion of a 
new coast-to-coast TV show, America After 
Dark—Tonight. 

At first glance, it might appear to many 
of the uninformed across the country that 
our city is in pretty fast company—sharing 
a nationwide stage with such bright lights 
as New York City, Chicago, and Hollywood 
on this premiere, Actually, we think Topeka 
and Kansas have a great story to tell and 
deserve the billing. 

It is time the rest of the Nation knew 
more about us. It is time to remove the 
Kansas light from under the bushel and to 
place it on a candlestick. 

Of course, the Topeka and Kansas stories 
cannot be told in a few brief television min- 
utes. But tonight's program will serve to 
remind Americans that our city and our 
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State have led the Nation in social reform, 
legislation, mental and rural health, and 
many other programs that were rapidly 
copied by other States. 

We salute the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Kansas, the Santa Fe Railway, Bob Consi- 
dine, NBC-TV, and others who helped bring 
this show to Topeka. We hope there will be 
many more such programs. 


Colmer Deserves Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News of Monday, January 
28, 1957: 

COLMER DESERVES HONOR 


The American Good Government Society 
has chosen Congressman WILLIAM M, COLMER, 
of Pascagoula, dean of the Mississippi dele- 
gation in Washington, for one of its two 1957 
George Washington Day awards. 

These awards are presented each year on 
George Washington’s birthday, at a dinner in 
Washington, The honorees are chosen “for 
outstanding contribution to good govern- 
ment.” 

Congressman CoLMER will share honors this 
year with South Dakota’s Senator KARL 
Munor, coauthor of the pending Mundt- 
Coudert electoral-college amendment that’s 
designed to localize the power of minority 
groups in Presidential elections. 

Few, if any, living statesmen have con- 
tributed more to the cause of good govern- 
ment than Mississippi's BILL COLMER. 

As chairman of the House Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, in 
1945, Mr, COLMER headed a subcommittee on 
a visit to Europe. While there, he Interviewed 
the late Soviet dictator, Josef Stalin, at the 
Kremlin in Moscow. 

He returned to Washington and made a 
report to the then President Truman, He 
recommended that the United States imme- 
diately get tough with Russia, 

When he became convinced that Mr. Tru- 
man was not going to follow his recommenda- 
tion, he quietly invited to an informal meet- 
ing 77 conservative southern House Members 
and made to them the same report he had 
given the President. 

It was at this meeting that the unofficial 
House “Committee of 78” was founded. Mr. 
CoLMER was elected chairman of this unoffi- 
cial, but potent, group. He has served in 
this capacity ever since, seen it grow to a 
membership of 100 as conservative south- 
erners replaced so-called liberals in the 
House. Today, the Colmer committee is 
probably the most influential balance of 
power on Capitol Hill. 

And if indeed the country has been saved 
from economic and political chaos, the “Com- 
mittee of 78” deserves to share heavily in 
credit for the saving. 

Time and again, COLMER and his col- 
leagues, often fighting literally with their 
backs to the wall, have beaten down So- 
clalistic legislation, designed eventually to 
lead the Nation to totalitarian dictatorship. 

It is good for Mississippi, and for the Na- 
tion, that the constituents of BILL COLMER 
are fine, patriotic Americans, w. love and 
respect a public servant with the courage of 
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his convictions, who will stand up and be 
counted. 

Senator Munpr, who will share the spot- 
light with Congressman Coumer in the good 
Government Society’s observance of the 
birthday of the father of our country, is 
well known in Mississippi. He has spoken 
in our State a number of times in his 
efforts to sell grassroots America on the need 
for bringing up to date our electoral college 
system. 

The South Dakota Senator believes that 
conservative, patriotic Americans are in & 
big majority in this country, but that they 
are divided by traditional party ties. He's 
convinced that such a division has played 
into the hands of the Communists, Commy 
fronters, pinkos, and other leftist elements 
in their program to divide the American 
people and destroy the system of private 
enterprise that has made ours a great Na- 
tion. 

Bill Colmer and Karl Mundt will take 
places of honor by the side of Virginia's 
Harry Byrd and Howard Smith, Ohio's Bob 
Taft and George Humphrey, Texas’ Allan 
Shivers, Herbert Hoover and Georgia’s Wal- 
ter George, who have received the Good 
Government Society's George Washington 
Day awards during recent years. 

Mississippians who desire to attend the 
February 22 dinner honoring Congressman 
Cotmer and Senator Munpr may communi- 
cate with the Honorable Edward R. Burke, 
president, American Good Government So- 
ciety, 1624 I Street NW., in Washington, 


The Freedom Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, after 
the bloody fighting in Budapest, when 
many of the freedom fighters fled into 
Austria, Lt. Gov. Charles Jewett, as Act- 
ing Governor, sent out a call to the 
churches in the State of Connecticut ap- 
pealing to them to sponsor some of the 
Hungarian refugees and help give them a 
new and fresh start in life. One of the 
first to respond was St. Johns Episcopal 
Church, located in my lovely town of 
North Haven, Conn., and of which the 
Reverend Albert Rees Hay is the rector. 

He immediately proceeded to contact 
the authorities at Camp Kilmer where 
some of the freedom fighters were al- 
ready beginning to arrive and together 
with others of our community including 
Mr. Ralph Earl, Dr. and Mrs. Magyar, 
and others, proceeded to Camp Kilmer 
and brought back with them after sey- 
eral trips, 29 freedom fighters. 

They immediately made arrangements 
to house these boys and girls in the 
homes of our citizenry who shared the 
human interest to help in this very 
worthwhile cause. Father Hay imme- 
diately set up schooling facilities, pro- 
cured clothing and assistance of all na- 
ture for these people whom he and his 
organized had sponsored. 

I had occasion to visit the rectory of 
this church and to speak through inter- 
preters to almost all of the fighters, and 
I was deeply impressed by their devotion 
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to their country, and to the cause of 
freedom, and if other groups who have 
sponsored some of these refugees con- 
tinued the same program that Father 
-Hay started, these people would imme- 
diately be on the path to becoming some 
of our outstanding citizens and thank- 
ful souls. One of the men had written 
a poem which I had translated and which 
I enclose for the Recorn for others to 
read. 

I have purposely omitted his name 
which I know, because he still has a wife 
and 3-year-old child in Budapest who 
would probably become the victims of 
further tyranny and oppression. He 
also read a poem which he had written 
after seeking refuge in a brighter and 
happier land, which I am sure pours 
forth his heart and his feeling. 
` Those of us who have rendered any 
help or assistance are proud of our ef- 
forts, and I know that President Eisen- 
hower who undertook the establishment 
of this program will also find comfort 
and reward by the words in this article. 


I submit them for my colleagues in the 
House: 
Prom THE FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


Many wars have raped our historic land and 
Mothers and children have wept 

As death continued to rage. 

The Tartars, Turks, and Russians 

They have all attacked us. 

They have taken our lives and our land. 


The eyes of the world are upon us 
The whole world watches our fight 
There is no heart that doesn’t suffer with us, 


We are armed ageain—biood flows in the 
streets of Budapest. 

The spirit of Racoczi, Kossuth, and Petofi 
has not died. 

We will let nothing crush the holy Hungarian 
land. 

Hand in hand we fight to protect the Magyars. 

Our nation has not been lost in the 12 years 
just past. 

A million hearts beat together under the 
Hungarian sky. 

Filth and lies have not destroyed our honor. 

The blood of a hundred thousand Hun- 
garians has washed it pure. 


We who have reached this new country, with 
ters in our eyes 

Remember you Freedom Fighters. 

Do not be afraid, There is suffering in the 
past and in the future 

But our fight has not been in vain. Our 
cause will not die. 

Wherever we may go, we are Hungarians 
always. 

FREEDOM FIGHTER, 
St. John's Episcopal Church, North 
Haven, Conn. 


AUTUMN THOUGHTS 


"Twas a dark night heavy with fog 

We had no choice but to cross the cold, 
wet bog. 

In the distance, soft lights and the barking 
of dogs, 

The gentle cold wind of night moved about. 

We came from varied situations, 

From cities, hamlets, and the plains. 

With misty eyes and trembling lips we looked 
back once more; 

© God, shall we see our homeland eyer- 
more? 

Now that we have rested in a friendly land, 

Like a tired child in his mother’s arms, 

We sit this quiet evening and contemplate 
the past 

Formulating happy new memories, 

I am home once more, it seems 
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My little blond girl skips happily around. 
I press her to my bosom then kiss her soft 
curis 

As we watch the first flakes of a new snow- 
fall. 

Daddy dear, tell me a story—you promised! 

If Iam a good girl, will you tell me about 

The lamb and the lion 

Who lived in harmony without fear and 
pain? 

You are such a little one to understand 

That, the snow-covered road is painted with 
blood, 

The red blood that drained slowly and for 
long 

From young students and workers. 

Soviet killed and murdered like a beast 

With crazed fury destroying home and 
country 

Without pity for parent, son, or child. 

With mighty fearful anger he loaded his 
theusand cannon 

And pulverized the city and beloved mother- 
land, 

As we looked about us, most are in mourn- 
ing 

And shed tears for someone from night until 
morning. 

For many died and still more are bleeding; 

Those that remain are taken in chains. 

At these words there is pain in my heart 

And the door slowly opens to admit some 


light, 
I pick up my head and feel that I have 
dreamt 
With pain and trembling I rise myself 
And slowly wander to the window and look 
out at the cool, dark night, 
The distant beckoning light and the barking 
of dogs. 
FRESDOM FIGHTER, 
St. John's Episcopal Church, 
+ North Haven, Conn. 


| William J. Kromelbein, Labor 
Leader, Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of January 29, 1957, 
which lauds the outstanding career of 
William J. Kromelbein as a labor leader: 

WILLIAM J. KROMELBEIN 


At the peak of his career, some 20 years 
ago, William J. Kromelbein, now dead at the 
age of 79, rated second to none in our com- 
munity as a labor leader of recognized stat- 
ure. After occupying a series of local union 
offices, he first became an international of- 
ficer by election to the executive board of 
Brewery Workers’ Union and subsequently 
became general corresponding recording sec- 
retary in 1941. 

He was several times elected president of 
Central Labor Union in Wilkes-Barre, and 
the respect for his leadership and judgment 
was further evidenced by 12 years’ tenure as 
a member of the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor executive council. He had the 
confidence of those with whom he dealt, 
whether fellow members of the union or 
employers, and nearly a half century of 
service, most of the time as an officer, in 
one capacity or another, was & natural result. 

He set an example that was wholesome and 
established traditions that weresound. They 
were still appreciated in his years of retire- 
ment and remain standing to his credit. 
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Hidden Excise Taxes and the Need for Tax 
Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming more and more apparent that our 
Federal tax structure needs adjustments 
which will permit it to raise necessary 
revenues and at the same time have the 
minimum depressing effect upon the 
expansion of our economic system. I 
have this day introduced a measure call- 
ing for the establishment of a commis- 
sion on Federal taxation to investigate 
our present tax policies and structure in 
order to make recommendations toward 
their improvement. 

One of the fields the commission would 
undoubjedly study is that of excise levies. 
A recent issue of the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner contained the following survey on 
this topic: 

“Your Forcorren Taxes 

Americans pay over 10 billion a year in 
hidden Federal excise levies. 

“Of course I know all about taxes.” This 
is a statement you'll be prone to thunder 
as we head into another income tax computa- 
tion season. The income tax, however loudly 
we lament it, is merely the best known of our 
Federal financial fealties. Actually, you're 
paying the Federal Government all year 
long—in many ways you've completely for- 
gotten, or never knew about at all. 

Let's assume you are a married man with 
two children and a net annual income of 
$6,000 a year. During the next few months 
you will file your Federal income-tax return 
for the current year. 

You will find that Uncle Sam’s take is 
about $720, and you will probably make some 
bad puns and some bitter complaints about 
high taxes. 

But all during the year you have been 
paying Federal taxes with a casualness that 
stems from lack of awareness. There are the 
sometimes hidden, often forgotten excise 
taxes. Your share came to about $200, and 
this does not include local or State taxes. 

They are levied at manufacturing and re- 
tail levels and apply to more than 40 dif- 
ferent commodities and services. For every 
dollar paid in income taxes this year, in- 
come earners paid an additional 28 cents in 
excise taxes, according to the Public Af- 
fairs Institute. : 

WE FORGET THEM 

Taxpayers have a way of forgetting about 
excises, particularly those applied on the 
manufacturers’ level. 

Manufacturers’ excise taxes are among the 
easiest to collect, but to some extent they 
are pyramided—which means they make the 
taxed item more costly to the consumer than 
the amount of the tax would contribute. 

These taxes get into the economic stream 
early and each successive handler adds a 
markup of profit margin, not only on the 
manufacturers’ cost but on the excise tax as 
well. 

Excise taxes also contribute to higher 
prices for some commodities that are not on 
the tax list by making the general cost of 
doing business more costly. 

The 3-percent tax on freight, excises on 
business machines, on business vehicles, on 
telephone and telegraph bills all indirectly 
add to the price tags of items on the store 
shelves. 
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Americans are paying some $350 million a 
year in Federal retail excise taxes that did 
not exist prior to World War II. 

They are paying some $1, 584,000,000 a 
year in miscellaneous Federal excise taxes— 
almost 10 times the amount paid prior to 
World War IL 

We're now paying 5 times as much in 
Federal liquor excise taxes, 3 times as much 
in tobacco taxes and almost 10 times as 
much in manufacturers’ excise taxes as was 
paid prior to World War II, 

The total in Federal excises now paid adds 
up to more than $10 billion a year. In 1939, 
Uncle Sam's excise-tax take was $1,770,000,- 
000. 
Some of these excise taxes were paid prior 
to World War II. 

The total in Federal excises now paid adds 
up to more than $10 billion a year. In 1939, 
Uncle Sam's excise-tax take was $1,770,000,- 
000. 
Some of these excise taxes were scheduled 
to expire April 1, 1954. They were extended, 
Some of the rates on liquor, autos, and ciga- 
rettes, are scheduled to drop this coming 
April 1. Chances are most of them won't. 


TREASURY VIEW 


The basic reason the rates will not be cut 
is that the Government needs the+ money. 
We are still paying for World War IT, for the 
Korean police action, for a potent defense 
establishment. 

Dan T. Smith, the top consultant to the 
Treasury Department, puts it this way: 

“If there is to be a net reduction in the 
take from excise taxes, then some other 
source must make it up. The only other 
sources are the individual and corporate in- 
come taxes, which we also think are too 
high.” 

In 1954, Congress started to deal, in a way, 
with the emergency excises in what has been 
called the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954. 
Actually, collections of such taxes increased 
by $165 million as a result of that cut. 

But some rates were reduced. Rates of 
25 percent on cameras, imposed during World 
War II and decreased to 20 percent in 1951, 
were brought down to 10 percent, for ex- 
ample. 

PAID BY ALL 

In other cases, rates were leveled back to 
10 percent. The danger, as the consumer 
groups see it, is that the ground is being set 
for the imposition of a uniform manufac- 
turer’s excise tax by extending the 10 percent 
rate to manufactured items not now taxed. 

Excise taxes are pald by everyone, not just 
those who are best able to pay taxes. The 
lowest income groups consume cigarettes, 
cosmetics, beer, electric-light bulbs, tele- 
phone service, and appliances. 

To the consumer and labor groups, this 
constitutes regressive taxation as distin- 
guished from income taxes, on which the 
rate increases theoretically with the ability 
to pay. 

But the rank-and-file consumer shows 
little enthusiasm for any major drive against 
excise taxes. He just can’t get excited about 
taxes he doesn’t remember paying. 

HIDDEN EXCISE TAXES YOU PAY 


Here’s a test of your knowledge about 
Federal taxes. Let’s take it for granted you 
know that you're paying the following: 

Jewelry, furs, and toilet preparations, 10 


percent. 

Luggage, handbags, and wallets, 10 per- 
cent. 

Your telephone and telegraph bills, 10 
percent. 

Gasoline, 3 cents per gallon. 

Cigarettes, 8 cents a pack. 

Liquor, $10.50 per proof or wine gallon. 

But did you know you were paying these 
Federal taxes? 

Retail taxes imposed for the first time dur- 
ing World War IT: 

Transportation, 10 percent. 
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Freight, 3 percent (4 cents a ton on coal). 
alleys, billiard and pool tables, 
$20 each alley or table. 

Slot machines, $10 each per year. 

Applied at manufacturer's level: 

Air conditioners, all appliances, including 
TV set, 5 percent. 

Light bulbs and tubes, 10 percent. 

Fountain pens and mechanical pencils, 
10 percent. 

Ordinary matches, 2 cents per 1,000. 

Musical instruments, phonographs and 
records, 10 percent. 

Cameras, 10 percent, 

Films, 10 percent. 

Sporting goods, 10 percent. 

Stamp tax on some types of insurance 
policies, 1 cent per each $1 of premium. 

Distilled spirits tax for mnonbeverage 
manufacturers, $25-$100. 

Selected excise tax in effect prior to hos- 
tilities but sharply increased during war 
and/or since: 

Autos, 10 percent. 

Cabarets, 20 percent. 

Wines, 17 cents to $2.25 per gallon. 

Champagne, $3.40 per gallon. 

Beer, $9 per barrel, 

Club dues, 20 percent. 


Interesting Discussion of the Panama 
Canal Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
gravest questions that now confronts the 
United States is that of the future of the 
Panama Canal. It is one in which all 
our American taxpayers—whether they 
know it or not—are vitally concerned. 
Yet public discussion of the subject has 
been surprisingly inadequate. 

Thus, it was gratifying to read in the 
winter 1957 edition of Ships and the Sea 
an informative summary on the canal 
problem by Capt. E. John Long, United 
States Navy, retired, a well-know Wash- 
ington writer, who during World War IT 
served in the Office of Public Relations 
of the Navy Department, and later as an 
assistant to Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal. In those positions he was ex- 
posed to many angles of the canal ques- 
tion, which he treats. 

The article follows: 

WHat CAN BE DONE ABOUT THE PANAMA 
CanaL?—A New “BATTLE OP THE LEVELS” 
SHAPES Up AS SIDES ARE TAKEN ON PROPOSED 
Locks-LAKES OR SEA-LEVEL RENOVATION OF 
THE “Big DITCH” 

(By E. John Long) 

“Out of sight, out of mind” is an old 
adage, and sometimes it can be a very costly 
one. ‘This seems to be the case with the 
Panama Canal, which 42 years ago was hailed 
on the front pages of newspapers everywhere 
as one of the gréat man-made wonders of 
the world, 


It is, of course, still an engineering tri- 


umph. But the average American and a 
good many shipping and trading companies 
as well, have taken the “big ditch” pretty 
much for granted, failing to realize that 
even canals can wear out or, with the best 
of care and maintenance, can become over- 
loaded and obsolescent. 
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Recent reports from Panama indicate that 
the canal is fast approaching the full ca- 
pacity of ships that can be safely handled. 
Yet this is only peacetime tonnage. What 
might happen if the canal were required to 
play a major role in another war? 

Aside from steadily increasing traffic 
volume, there are other problems. The pres- 
ent locks are too narrow for our newest air- 
craft carriers and such liners as the Queen 
Mary and the Queen Elizabeth, which would 
be used as troop transports in time of war. 
The canal itself has other deficiencies, the 
most serious being lack of a summit anchor- 
age near the Pacific end, and a main channel 
that is too narrow for the traffic it is now 
called upon to bear. 

In all fairness, it should be stated that 
the Canal Zone officials, the Defense Depart- 
ment, several farsighted Congressmen, and 
civilian engineering groups have been aware 
of the situation for some time. Several 
plans for the improvement of the canal have 
been brought to the attention of congres- 
sional committees, and bipartisan bills have 
been introduced by Senator THomas E. MAR- 
TIN, Republican of Iowa, and Representa- 
tive Crank W, THOMPSON, Democrat, of 
Texas, in the Senate and House calling 
for the creation of an 11-man group of im- 
partial experts, an independent Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, to make a study of the 
whole question. 

None of these bills reached the floor dur- 
ing the 83d and 84th Congresses, although 
their proponents say that similar measures 
will be reintroduced in the 85th Congress, 
which will convene in January 1957. 

Meanwhile, there was a real scare in April 
1954 from an unexpected source. Wide 
seams opened in a rock ledge near the top 
of 410-foot-high Contractor's Hill, along the 
famous Gaillard (Culebra) Cut, narrowest 
part of the canal. A major rockslide there 
might close the canal for a year. Mainte- 
nance crews were rushed to the scene, and 
an emergency appropriation of $3 million 
put them to work removing an estimated 2.5 
million cubic yards of earth and rock teeter- 
ing above the channel. 

In July 1954 a slide in nearby Cucuracha 
Reach actually blocked the east half of the 
channel for a short time; a second failure 
not far away deposited some material in the 
canal; and a third 1954 slide blocked a street 
in the canalside town of Paraiso, 

While canal officials claim that the press 
play given the rock fissures and the slides 
caused an undue amount of alarm, the fact 
remains that overhanging slopes and sat- 
urated earth banks will always pose a threat 
under the present heavy ship movements, 
and they, along with inadequate locks and 
anchorages, underscore the need for action— 
at least to the extent of a thorough survey 
of canal facilities in the light of future 
needs. 

Aside from its importance to the United 
States in the event of war, the Panama Canal 
has become the world’s most vital artery of 
trade, with a near-capacity total of 8,500 
oceangoing vessels using it in fiscal 1954. 
These ships paid more than $37.1 million 
in tolls, Even in peacetime any slowing 
or stoppage of traffic through the canal would 
seriously disrupt international commerce 
and break long-established channels of food, 
fuel, and mineral distribution. Such an 
event would also be a disaster for the Re- 
public of Panama; most of its income comes 
from the Canal Zone operations, directly in 
a rental fee of $1.9 million annually, or 
indirectly from wages paid Panama workers, 
for supplies, or from a very lucrative tourist 
trade. 

In addition, prices of consumer goods in 
the United States would certainly rise if 
the raw materials and manufactured goods 
that now transit the canal each year should 
have to find alternate routes, such as coast- 
to-coast rail or air. Because Uncle Sam is 
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the sole owner and operator of the canal, 
any serious stoppage due to neglect or in- 
efficiency or lack of foresight would inevita- 
bly react in favor of certain foreign groups 
who have long advocated the internationall- 
zation of the waterway. % 

So much for the dire consequences of a 
blocked or obsolete canal. What steps have 
been taken to bring the waterway up to date? 
As far back as 1939 it was recognized that 
the canal’s dual locks were outmoded, both 
in size and capacity. A third set of locks 
was authorized by Congress. The new and 
wider locks, it was estimated, would increase 
the capacity of the canal a third, and might 
make it slightly less vulnerable to bomb at- 
tacks. Work was started in 1940, but was 
suspended in 1942 when a two-ocean United 
States Navy became a reality during World 
War II. The canal made a vital contribution 
to the success of the Allies in the rapid 
transit. of troopships and supplies, as well 
as men-of-war. 

Not long after the end of World War II, 
the increasing pace of world maritime com- 
merce again brought the Panama question to 
the fore. The American Society of Civil En- 
gineers devoted an annual convention and 
300 pages of Transactions to a symposium on 
the subject. Congressmen inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD resolutions and pro- 
posals calling for immediate improvement of 
the canal. 

Experts agreed on one thing: the time had 
come for a major renovation of the water- 
way, rather than bit work here and there. 
However, not everyone agreed as to the best 
way to do this. Two major proposals finally 
emerged from s large number of suggestions, 
and sharp cleavages developed between the 
advocates of each. 

Briefiy, the two plans are: (1) Improve- 
ment of the existing canal by completing 
the third locks and adding a summit termi- 
nal lake near the Pacific end similar to Gatun 
Lake at the Atlantic end—this was called 
the third locks-terminal lake plan; (2) 
Construction of a practically new low-level 
Panama Canal, with large tidal locks. This 
was known as the sea-level project. 

Thus was revived the historic “battle of 
the levels,” which plagued the early phases 
of the construction of the canal in 1904-06. 
The French, who preceded us at Panama, 
planned a sea-level waterway, and went 
broke in several attempts to dig it. When 
the United States took over the French Pan- 
ama Canal Co.’s holdings in 1904, the deeper 
ditch was on the agenda of certain advocates. 

As a matter of fact, an International Board 
of Consulting. Engineers, appointed by Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt to consider the 
best type of canal at Panama, reported 8 to 5 
in favor of a sea-level type of canal, How- 
ever, in forwarding this report to Congress 
in January 1906, President Roosevelt pointed 
out that “the chief engineer (John F. 
Stevens) who will be mainly responsible for 
the success of this mighty engineering feat, 
and who has therefore a peculiar personal 
interest in judging aright, is emphatically 
and earnestly in favor of the lock-canal and 
against the sea-level project.” 

This first “battle of the levels” was re- 
solved by Congress and the President, June 
29, 1906, in favor of the lakes-and-locks con- 
cept, a decision second in importance only 
to the earlier choice of routes, when Panama 
won out over Nicaragua. 

As & result of critical traffic problems dur- 
ing World War II, Capt. Miles P. DuVal, 
USN, formerly in charge of marine opera- 
tions in the Pacific sector of the canal, de- 
veloped the first comprehensive plan for the 
canal's operational improvement, which was 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy and 
submitted to the President. In 1945 this 
plan was approved in principle by the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal when testifying 
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before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries during hearings on the com- 
pletion of the third locks. The basic pro- 
posals of the DuVal plan have been incor- 
porated in the modern third locks-terminal 
lake plan. 

But many Canal Zone officials and some 
in the Pentagon contended that if a major 
overhaul were in prospect, a sea-level job 
should be done. They scored a round in 
1947 when Joseph C. Mehaffey, then Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, strongly endorsed 
the deeper ditch because he believed that 
only a sea-level canal would be safe from 
aerial bombing. This report was transmitted 
to the Congress by President Truman, with- 
out comment, and no action was taken. 

In 1950 the 81st Congress stepped into 
the Panama picture, but only to the extent 
of reorganizing the operation and mainte- 
nance of the canal and the government of 
the Canal Zone. Public Law 841 placed the 
canal and the Panama Railroad Company 
under a new body called the Panama Canal 
Company. At the same time, the civil gov- 
ernment functions of the Panama Canal, 
including public health, were renamed the 
Canal Zone Government. 

Before taking a closeup of the two ma- 
jor plans proposed for the improvement of 
the canal, let's dispose of the idea of a 
“bombproof waterway.” Military experts 
now agree that both “locks-lakes” and “sea- 
level” types would be equally vulnerable to 
atomic or hydrogen bombing, In other 
words, if enemy planes get through, any 
kind of canal is a goner; bomb-loosened 
landslides would fill it up, even if locks 
escaped, 

The third locks-terminal lake plan calls 
for a wider set of locks, located a little dis- 
tance from the present dual locks at Gatun, 
a complete new set of locks at Mirafiores, 
and abandoning the locks now at Pedro 
Miguel. Elimination of the latter would per- 
mit the construction of a summit terminal 
lake near the Pacific end of the canal, to 
match the ship anchorage provided by Gatun 
Lake near the Atlantic end. Such anchorages 
are not only essential when fog halts ship 
traffic in Gaillard Cut, but they also serve to 


increase the reservoirs that stabilize the level 


of the canal. 


Under the locks-lake plan the main chan- 
nels of the canal would be widened and 
straightened, and the water level of the canal 
between locks would be increased slightly 
(from 85 feet to 92 feet maximum above sea 
level). 

The sea-level project, at first glance, seems 
to ‘be much simpler. 
advocates, vessels could steam right through 
without stopping, except for the payment of 
tolls, Actually, I think, we should use quotes 
around any mention of sea-level canal at 
Panama, because it is a misnomer. No such 
thing as a sea-level canal could ever be pos- 
sible there because of the differences in 
tides between the Atlantic and Pacific at the 
isthmus, At the Atlantic end, for instance, 
the tide rises and falls only a foot or two, 
whereas at Balboa, on the Pacific side, the 
range is sometimes as much as 21 feet, 

If a completely lockless canal were dug a 
heavy current would rush through at certain 
times, making navigation hazardous and 
eroding the banks. So, even a sea-level canal 
would require at least one tidal lock, at the 
Pacific end, and maintenance of a water level 
about equal to that of the Caribbean. While 
the oceans thus would supply the water 
needed to operate the canal, some diversion 
of the fresh-water torrents that now supply 
the canal would have to be undertaken, and 
flood control arranged, 

The principal advantage of a low-level 
canal seems to be elimination of all but one 
lock, reducing lock-operating costs and time 


As at Suez, say its , 
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needed for lockage. On the other hand, 
there probably would be no net saving in 
transit time, because the length of the nar- 
row channel would be increased from 7.69 
miles—the present Gaillard Cut—to 31.18 
miles. Anyone kriows that a ship can move 
faster and safer in an open lake than in a 
dug trench, 

Proponents of the Third Locks-Terminal 
Lake plan point out another disconcerting 
possibility that may befall a sea-level ditch, 
The deeper and longer the cut through the 
Continental Divide, the greater the chances 
of having slides. Eventually an equilibrium 
of banks and bottoms is attained, of course, 
but if the 42-year-old present waterway is 
still being threatened with landslides, how 
long would it take a sea-level canal to set- 
tle down? Engineers estimate that the sea- 
level cut would be at least 108 feet deeper, 
and 4 times as long, as the present Gaillard 
Cut. 

Finally, there is that all-important matter 
of comparative costs. This concerns all of 
us, whether the canal improvements are paid 
for by congressional appropriation, calling 
for higher taxes, or from increased ship 
transit tolls, resulting in higher commodity 
prices on world markets. 

The locks-lake plan could in te 
much of the $75 million worth of work that 
has already gone into the unfinished third 
locks. The rest of the job, its advocates 
estimate, could be done for $600 million. The 
time required would be about 4 or § years. 
Ship traffic would be interrupted only 
briefly. 

Estimates of the cost of a sea-level canal, 
which in effect would be an entirely new 
waterway using—with the exception of en- 
trance channels and terminals—none of the 
present facilities, run as high as $5 million, 
and no one has yet hazarded a guess as to 
how long the canal would be completely 
closed to traffic d construction. As it 
would not follow the line of the present 
channel, a new treaty with Panama would 
be required, opening the way to new in- 
demnity and annuity payments, 

That the controversy over the relative 
merits of the two plans is likely to wax hotter 
in 1957 is indicated by statements made re- 
cently by partisans of both sides. In May 
1956, John S. Seybold, retiring Governor of 
the Canal Zone, said he belleved a sea-level 
canal at Panama was inevitable. Further 
surveys of other locations or types of inter- 
oceanic waterways would be a needless waste 
of public funds, he added. The closing ses- 
sion of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress convention in Washingten in May also 
urged the conversion of the 40-mile-long 
canal to ocean level, although it recognized 
that the cost of the undertaking might be as 
much as $4.8 billion. 

On the other hand, a group of experienced 
engineers, among them several who had 
taken leading parts in the building of the 
Panama Canal, warned Congress in June 
1956 that the insistently advocated sea-level 
project (which, as a matter of fact, would 
require tidal locks as well as vulnerable 
flood-control reservoirs and dikes) would 
prove to be a monumental boondoggle, cost- 
ing the American taxpayers billions of dollars, 
A bulletin of the National Economic Council, 
opposing what it terms “Squandermania at 
Sea-Level,” points out that Government en- 
gineers habitually underestimate the cost of 
projects in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. “The strategy of spenders is to get 
& project started—and then trust Congress 
to meet the deficits.” 

All of which seems to promise fireworks if 
and when the canal issue comes before the 
85th Congress, as it seems virtually certain 

it will 
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Interest Rates on Home Mortgages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement from 
the Home Builders’ Association of How- 
ard County, Ind. 

This Howard County group is very 
much interested in making it possible for 
veterans and others with lower incomes 
to be able to finance and build or pur- 
chase their own homes. This is a subject 
which is deserving of very serious con- 
sideration by the Congress, 

Home BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 
or Howarp County, INC., 
December 26, 1956. 
Representative BEAMER, 
Wabash, Ind. 

Drar Mr. Beamer: Our local builders’ asso- 
ciation is very much concerned over the pres- 
ent VA mortgage situation. This situation is 
so bad we can obtain no local VA loans. The 
insurance companies contacted by our mem- 
bers state they will make no commitments 
until Congress acts. 

Since present construction is being held up 
to its present level by previous commitments, 
it is only a question of time until the impact 
of this dearth of VA mortgage money will be 
reflected in much lower bullding starts. In 
our locality about 50 percent of all present 
starts are VA starts. 

We would like to present our thinking on 
this situation: 

1. The VA and FHA interest rate should be 
made a variable rate so that the building 
industry would not be at a disadvantage com- 

to the other parts of our economy. 

If this isn’t possible: 

(a) Raise the VA rate to 5 percent. 

(b) If the VA should be consolidated with 
the FHA, then protect the builders on their 
present VA commitments by allowing these 
present commitments to go to 5 percent. (If 
this is not done, the VA builders of homes 
will have to stop building until new commit- 
ments can be obtained from FHA. This could 
mean several months of delay.) In addition, 
the builder who has to sell a 444-percent 
mortgage now will be faced with discounts 
that will force him to operate at a loss on 
present homes being built. Another method 
would be to allow FHA to accept VA inspec- 
tions upon the completion of the home for 

under a consolidated program. 

»2. FNMA: Temporarily, or otherwise, in- 
crease FNMA's ability to purchase over-the- 
counter mortgages so that builders will have 
somewhere to place homes now being con- 
structed under 4% percent VA's. This is go- 
ing to be a very serious situation to thou- 
sands of builders. 

3. Small and large builders have been hay- 
ing a very rough time buying land, com- 
pleting land improvements, and still retain- 
ing enough cash available to build homes. 
This particularly hurts small builders, who 
constitute the large majority. , 

We suggest, where these additions are taken 
through FHA and have their approval, that 
FHA be allowed to approve mortgages on 
these additions. The approved amount of 
the mortgage should allow a 6 percent inter- 
est rate, a small service fee for release of lots, 
as well as a prorated amount for release of 
lots to apply on the mortgage. The FHA 
should be allowed to approve a mortgage of 
as much as 75 percent of their estimated total 
cost of the improved lots in the addition, 
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4. Increasing real-estate mortgage invest- 
ment, 

(a) Pension funds are increasing to the 
point that they will have a considerable im- 
pact on the entire economy, Since it is de- 
sirable that the people’s money invested in 
banks, building and loans, and insurance 
companies be encouraged to have a portfolio 
including real-estate mortgages, why 
shouldn't these pension funds be encouraged 
to operate the same way? This could chan- 
nel billions to real-estate mortgages. 

(b) National banks, as to real-estate in- 
vestments, are operating under an old law 
whereby they can only invest 60 percent of 
their time deposits in mortgages. This law 
was passed when all real-estate mortgages 
were for 3 to 5 years’ duration and with no 
amortization. 

Because of the added safety of amortized 
mortgages and FHA and VA guaranteed mort- 
gages, we feel it would be safe for a national 
bank to operate on a basis of 35 percent of 
total deposits as a maximum to be invested 
in mortgages. 

We recommend Congress give consideration 
to changing this outmoded requirement. In 
some bankers’ opinion, this could release 
several billions to the real-estate market and 
still retain the safe position of the banks. 
As a sidelight our State banks operate under 
that requirement now. 

So, as you can see, we builders are faced 
with a situation which is imperiling our in- 
dustry—a definite shortage of mortgage 
funds. If we were free to compete (in in- 
terest rate) with industry for these funds, we 
wouldn't have a shortage to the extent it now 
has reached. Our industry would have an 
equal opportunity for what money is 
available. 

Further, we are being held back (to stop 
inflation) while other industries go ahead 
with expansion programs which they admit 
will not be used to much effect until 5 to 10 
years from now. Stopping further inflation 
we all favor, but not by holding back just one 
segment of our overall economy. Let's make 
it a general holdback. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. D. ROBBINS, 
President. 
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New President of Wilkes-Barre General 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of January 29, 1957, 
calling attention to the fact that Mr. F. E. 
Parkhurst, of Kingston, Pa., has been 
elected president of the General Hospital 
at Wilkes-Barre: 

New Heap or HOSPITAL 

F. E. Parkhurst, Kingston, is the new presi- 
dent of Wilkes-Barre General Hospital as a 
result of an election held yesterday. His im- 
mediate predecessor, Z. Platt Bennett, Hunts- 
ville, asked to be relieved of the duties as 
chief of the board. He was reelected a board 
member for another 3-year term. His re- 
markable record of service to the hospital 
goes back some 46 years when he first became 
a director of the hospital. His interest in 
the welfare and progress of the Institution 
has been unflagging as well as long sustained. 
It will be gratifying to all friends of the 
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hospital to know that its directors will still 
have the benefit of his experience and 
counsel. 

Mr. Parkhurst is following in the footsteps 
of his father, the late Frank E. Parkhurst, 
who served the hospital as president for 15 
years prior to his death in 1944, The son, 
as his father was, is a distinguished member 
of the community, one who has served it 
effectively in many capacities. He will take 
up his new responsibilities with his friends 
confident he is well equipped to give a good 
account of his stewardship. 


Dulles and the Third Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following thoughtful article by Miss 
Marguerite Higgins gives one of the 
clearest pictures of what is happening 
to our foreign policy in the sweet name 
of politics. 

Now that we have been forced, or have 


. assumed, the leadership that existed in 


the Middle East under Great Britain and 
France, we must also stand behind our 
Government and our Secretary of State. 

The nations of the world cannot be 
expected to understand our quaint cus- 
tom of attacking a policy, or a Govern- 
ment official, and then solemnly voting 
for that policy, and in a-sense for that 
individual. 

I have the greatest respect for opposi- 
tion that opposes. But we are unutter- 
ably wearied by carping critics who, after 
tearing a measure or a public servant to 
peeh go down the line and vote for 

th. 


. 


DULLES AND THE THIRD DEGREE 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Senators FULBRIGHT, Morse, and assorted 
other Democrats—along with a substantial 
portion of the British pyess—appear set On 
getting Secretary Dulles’ scalp in revenge 
for Sir Anthony Eden’s tragic miscalcula- 
tions in the Middle East. 

And if punishing Dulles for Allied mistakes 
sounds illogical and unfair, it is no more so 
than the demands for a white paper on 
Middle East policy as a precondition to the 
Eisenhower doctrine, coupled with dark alle- 
gations of wounding our Allies unneces- 
sarily—and it is hinted—perhaps deliber- 
ately. 

If there really is a sincere desire to pre- 
vent any further wounding of our Allies, the 
Democrats ought to set themselves dead 
against a white paper on the Middle East so 
long as that turbulent area is still boiling 
with suspicion of the West and so long as we 
value our relations with the present govern- 
ments of Paris and London. For the British 
and French actions in Egypt were not only 
wrong (if armed aggression is wrong), taken 
against the consistent, clearly spoken, and 
urgent opposition of the United States, the 
commonwealth and the free world, but they 
failed. Why rehash at this delicate time 
the painful details of these fallures? What 
good does it do to remind our friends of 
these mistakes? Let's forget them and go 
on from there. 

Besides, there are far too many weird skele- 


‘tons in the Mideast closet that do not pres- 


ently bear rattling. 
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It surely would not profit France, for in- 
stance, to probe the details of how and why 
French fighter pilots and planes came to be 
present in Tel-Aviv during the Israel! inya- 
sion of Egypt in time to be useful for the 
defense of the city—had it been attacked. 
Nor would inter-Allied relations be improved 
by an exposition of the extent to which 
American-furnished equipment was used in 
the attack on Egypt in direct contravention 
of specific NATO rulings. And Harold Mac- 
millan, Britain's Prime Minister, who has 
said that “history would justify” his coun- 
try’s actions against Egypt, could scarcely 
under those circumstances see his way clear 
to releasing to the public the exchanges of 
messages between the White House and Sir 
Anthony. In them President Eisenhower 
prophetically and insistently warned of the 
tragic potential of armed attack, including 
sabotage of the canal, loss of oll pipelines, 
economic dislocation of Europe, ete, For Sir 
Anthony, in sum, took the position that the 
United States, although meaning well, just 
didn't understand how to handle the Arab 
world. 

Perhaps the most grueling part of the 
Dulles cross-examination on Capitol Hill last 
week was the repetitive and hostile question- 
ing concerning the $200 million economic 
aid—it is almost already appropriated—that 
the administration wants removed from pre- 
emergency restrictions so that it can be ap- 
portioned out quickly and flexibly and with- 
out delays involved in referring it back to 
Congress for approval of specific programs. 

Mr. Dulles tried to explain that the right 
to use the $200 million was not a matter of 
precedent but an emergency power for an 
emergency situation. 

The trouble is that not a few Senators still 
appear unconvinced about the emergency or, 
at any event, of the nature of it. This was 
revealed, among other things, by frequent 
suggestions that the Eisenhower doctrine 
might be improved if some of our principal 
Allies—presumably Britain and France— 
were associated with it. 

The nature of the Mideast emergency is 
directly related to current Arab psychology 
which, contrary to rumor, is easy to under- 
stand. 

The Arabs, like most people, dislike being 
bombed and shot at, having their homes de- 
stroyed, being occupied by foreigners, and 
being defeated in war. They have just gone 
through a period where they were bombed 
and shot at, their homes were destroyed, 
they were occupied by foreigners, and were 
defeated in war. And they feel about the 
people who did that to them about the way 
America felt about Great Britain at the time 
of the Boston Tea Party. 

And at this particular psychological mo- 
ment nothing Mr, Dulles can do can change 
it. That is why it would be absolutely dis- 
astrous for the United States to invite 
Britain and France to associate themselves 
at this time with the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

In fact, the entire Mideast is in a state of 
trauma and abnormal suspicion. And this 
is where the administration's requirement 
for flexibility in economic aid comes in. 

Supposing the Arab state of Jordan, which 
is about to forswear its British subsidy, 
should fail to get promised assistance from 
the other Arab states. Would she turn to 
the United States or to the Soviet bloc? It 
is certain that Jordan would object to the 
usual strings on military and economic ald 
including reams of regulations concerning 
inspection, the presence of American super- 
visors, etc, And at this moment there is 
almost a pathological determination among 
Arab States not to confess their need pub- 
licly—as would happen if a Jordanian ald 
request had to be debated in Congress. 

Considering the huge outlays of four bil- 
lon and up in foréign ald, it is ridiculous to 
quibbie about 200 million unfettered dollars 
even if there were only one chance in ten 
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that they could save the situation. In fact, 
considering the times, it is very cheap disas- 
ter insurance. 

Mr. Dulles has certainly made his mis- 
takes. But in the once-over by the Demo- 
crats last week in the Senate he was at- 
tacked at the wrong time and on the wrong 
issues. Was it also for wrong reasons? Are 
the Democrats planning to abandon a bi- 
partisan foreign policy? And is the attempt 
to discredit Mr. Dulles a search for an excuse? 


The Federal Reserve Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
expressed concern over what I regard 
as a serious error in judgment on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board which may 
well jeopardize the Government’s entire 
housing program. I objected strenuous- 
ly to the recent action of the Federal 
Reserve Board which permits commer- 
cial banks to pay higher interest rates 
on savings and time deposits. Shortly 
following this action, I prophesied that 
it would set off a chain reaction which 
would start a competitive rate war 
among lending institutions, would tend 
to divert funds from the home mortgage 
field, and would tend to drive mortgage 
interest rates on FHA and GI loans so 
high that the average home buyer would 
be barred from the home market. I am 
including a press release dated January 
7 which expresses my criticism in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that my 
prophesy is being confirmed by events. 
I have received a flood of correspond- 
ence indicating that mortgage lending 
institutions in various parts of the coun- 
try have been forced to raise their divi- 
dend or sayings rate, which will inevi- 
tably put further upward pressure upon 
mortgage interest rates, and may well 
negate the recent increase in the FHA 
rate to 5 percent. 

One of the communications which I 
received was particularly thorough and 
comprehensive and I would, therefore, 
like to include in my remarks a letter on 
the subject from Mr. Thurman Lee, pres- 
ident of Dry Dock Savings Bank of New 
York City, one of the largest savings 
banks in the country: 

The Federal Reserye Board was accused 
today of a serious error in Judgment which 
jeopardizes the Government's entire housing 
program. 

Congressman ALBERT RAINS, Democrat, of 
Alabama, chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee during the last Congress, said he 
was referring to the recent action of the 
Federal Reserve Board which permits com- 
merical bankers to pay higher interest rates 
on savings and time deposits. 

“Frankly I regard the action as a policy 
blunder of the highest order. It has set off 
a chain reaction which may well drive mort- 
gage interest rates on FHA and GI home 
loans so high that the average home buyer 
will be barred from the market,” Rams said. 

“Normally we can expect the Federal Re- 
serve Board to act in the public interest. 
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In this case I am afraid they were sold a bilt 
of goods by the big commercial banks, which 
ironically are already enjoyin. peak fits, 

“It should have taken no phon penis 
to see that the Fed’s action will put strong 
pressure upon other mortgage lenders, such 
as savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks, to pay higher rates to retain 
their savings deposits. This will mean that 
lenders will have to charge higher interest 
rates to mortgage borrowers," Ratns said. 

“And the worse part is that the harmful 
impact will be heaviest upon the lower- 
priced segment of the housing market which 
is financed largely by FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed home-mortgage loans, As a 
matter of fact the action may well negate 
the recent increase in the FHA interest rate 
to 5 percent, thereby forcing the FHA rate 
up still another notch,” Rats said. 

“About the only justification I have seen 
offered for the Fed's action is that somehow 
it will increase the total of savings and 
thereby reduce inflationary pressures. This 
argument will just not hold water. I cannot 
believe that the average family will sud- 
denly start reducing its consumption merely 
because it would receive 2 or 3 dollars more 
& year in interest on the family savings 
account,” the Alabama legislator said, 

“The blunt truth of the matter is that 
the action was designed solely to shift ex- 
isting savings from one lender class to an- 
other, but as I pointed out earlier other 
lenders in self-defense will naturally increase 
the rates they pay for savings in order to 
maintain their previous competitive adyan- 
tage," Rams said. 

“Not only do I think that the Fed's ac- 
tion was il] conceived, but unfortunately it 
could not have been timed worse. At a 
Period when the home-building industry is 
already approaching a state of severe crisis 
it is incomprehensible to me how an agen- 
cy—presumably dedicated to promoting eco< 
nomic stability—could have taken an action 
which will prove so unsettling upon a mort- 
gage market already in a state of near shock. 
I can only hope that the Federal Reserve 
Board will reyiew its policy, confess its error, 
and rescind its recent action,” Rams said. 

The congressional housing leader stressed 
that in his view the situation has become 
so serious that a severe crisis looming before 
the mortgage market can only be prevented 
by prompt legislative action. 

“The administration's tight-money policy, 
with its inevitable upward spiral in interest 
rates, is threatening a drastic fall-off in home 
construction. This not only will deny our 
people the housing they need, but also could 
put a damper upon the prosperity of our 
entire economy,” Rams said. 

“Clearly something must be done and done 
soon. Iam today introducing two measures 
in the Congress which in my judgment will 
provide the tools essential to a solution. 

“The first is an emergency measure which 
would make more than $1 billion of the 
World War II veterans’ insurance reserves 
immediately available to support the GI- 
loan program. That program, which in re- 
cent years has financed about 1 new house 
for every 4 houses built, has been torpedoed 
by the recent action of the administration 
increasing the interest rate on FHA-insured 
loans to 5 percent. 

“The GI loan, with its interest rate lim- 
ited by law to 414 percent, obviously cannot 
compete in the private-mortgage market in 
such a situation,” the Alabama Congressman 
said. 

“Frankly I would hate to predict whether 
or not the Congress will vote to increase the 
GI-loan interest rate to 5 percent. Ac- 
cordingly, I think it is imperative to give 
an immediate shot in the arm to the GI-loan 

by using a substantial portion of 
the national service life-insurance reserves 
to make GI loans avallable,” Rauvs said. 
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The congressional housing expert stressed 
that the proposal was not new. “I have 
proposed the use of NSLI reserves to sup- 
port the GI-loan program for several years 
now and I am proud to say that the pro- 
posal was included in the housing bill re- 
ported by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee last year, although unfortunately 
it didn’t get into the housing legislation 
which finally passed,” Rams pointed out. 

“I should emphasize, however, that the 
use of NSLI reserves cannot be regarded as 
a cure-all. The Congress will have to con- 
sider a whole series of complex questions 
such as whether to increase the interest 
rate on GI loans, whether as an alterna- 
tive to liberalize the downpayment require- 
ments on FHA-insured loans, the question 
whether to give additional funds to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, whose 
resources to support the FHA and GI mort- 
gage market are fast approaching exhaus- 
tion, and the question of providing addi- 
tional funds to support the title VIII mili- 
tary-housing program,” Rarvs said. 

“It so happens that all of these matters 
have come to a head at once, a fact which 
will dictate timely action on the part of 
the Congress. In order to solve these prob- 
lems as quickly as possible, I am today in- 
troducing a resolution which will extend 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, a subcom- 
mittee which I have been proud to head over 
the past 2 years. Our subcommittee has 
already given considerable thought and at- 
tention to the problems involved and I am 
convinced that the experience we have 
gained will greatly help the Banking and 
Currency Committee to formulate early leg- 
islative recommendations which will enable 
us to have a stable and sound home-building 
industry instead of an industry which up 
to now has been a chronic victim of suc- 
cessive crises,” Rarns concluded. 


Dry Dock Savinos BANK, 
New York, N. Y., January 21, 1957. 
Hon. ALBERT Rats, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Rains: I read with 
great interest your statement published on 
the financial page of the New York Times, 
January 7, 1957, in respect to “the policy 
blunder of the highest order” committed by 
the Federal Reserve Board when it recently 
authorized commercial banks to pay 3 per- 
cent interest on savings and time deposits, 
I must say that I thoroughly agree with you, 
particularly as, although the Board expressed 
the hope its action would stimulate savings, 
it did nothing whatever to insure the stimu- 
lated savings were invested in long-term home 
loan and capital market they should be. The 
higher rate which commercial banks pay on 
savings may help to persuade the public to 
saye rather than spend. That is good. But 
it is not enough. The chief value the sav- 
ings might have is that they would go to 
satisfy the demand for long-term capital. 
Commercial banks do little long-term invest- 
ing. A savings dollar with them is a dollar 
lost to the long-term capital market. 

The chain reaction you refer to has cer- 
tainly already started in New York City. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the largest one in 
our city, immediately commenced, on Decem- 
ber 6, an intense campaign to obtain savings 
and strongly featuring their 3-percent inter- 
est rate, As a result of the campaign, the 
Chase Manhattan has picked up a very sub- 
stantial amount of savings deposits, appar- 
ently nearly $70 million, from December 6 to 
date. While Chase Manhattan was experi- 
encing this gain, the savings banks had sub- 
stantial losses from December 26 to Decem- 
ber 31. The report from the 15 largest sav- 
ings banks in New York City from January 1 
to January 15, 1957, shows a gain of $4,159,- 
000 against $25,297,000 in the same period of 
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1956 and $45,393,000 for the same period of 
1955. At the same time, the other large 
commercial banks with savings deposits in 
these 15 days have about held their own and 
experienced none of their usual January gain. 
I do not believe by any mearfs that all this 
$70 million came out of savings banks, for, 
of course, a lot of it could have been switches 
from the Chase Manhattan's own demand 
deposits, but it has crippled, temporarily at 
least, our ability to purchase home loans. 
This has happened in spite of the fact that 
all of the savings banks here pay 3 percent, 
the same as Chase, and savings and loan 
associations pay 3 percent or more. The 
Chase Manhattan has succeeded in this cam- 
paign largely because of the convenience of 
its 93 offices in the city, whereas the savings 
banks are restricted to 3 for each bank, and 
few of them have been able to open all they 
are entitled to. One result in respect to your 
comments on FHA and GI home-loan rates 
is that 5-percent FHA’s haye dropped from 
par to 95 here In the last few weeks or so. 

I understand the principal problem of the 
large New York commercial banks was the 
constant loss of large time deposits from for- 
eign governments and banks. I was told by 
Mr. Shepard, chairman of the First National 
City Bank, and Mr. McCloy, chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the two largest com- 
mercial banks here and, I believe, the second 
and third in the country, that this was their 
Teal problem and that they had requested 
the Federal Reserve to raise the rate on those 
deposits rather than savings deposits. Dis- 
satisfied with the interest paid them on their 
time deposits, the foreign depositors were 
drawing down their balances and buying 
Treasury bills, whose yield was more attrac- 
tive. Any deposit so withdrawn was often 
soon lost to the New York market through 
transfers to other cities in this country and 
almost invariably lost to the bank concerned. 
A certain amount of the deposits was also 
being transferred to Canada and Switzerland, 
where the short-term rates were higher. The 
two largest New York City commercial banks, 
therefore, appealed to the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the ceiling on these time de- 
posits, the so-called certificate-of-deposit 
accounts, but not on the deposits of small 
savers evidenced by passbooks. They were 
somewhat surprised to see the savings deposit 
celling rate raised also. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that I am 
not writing you because this means increased 
competition for my bank or savings banks 
generally. We can quite well take care of 
ourselves with any competition that develops. 
I write you because I believe that for many 
years to come this country will greatly need 
savings deposits for long-term capital invest- 
ment. The only instrument not being used 
to the fullest extent to accomplish this pur- 
pose which I see is the commercial banking 
system, I hope it embarks on such a course, 
but unless its savings accounts are invested 
in the forms they should be their activities 
will be a hindrance rather than a help to the 
economy. 

The point that troubles me is the use to 
which the commercial banks put the savings 
deposits they are nôw competing for so 
aggressively. Even though the Federal Re- 
serve has succeeded in making the money 
market tight and short-term commerclal- 
bank loans are more difficult to obtain, they 
are still obtainable. However, one of the 
great problems which has developed in this 
country, and which even more deeply affects 
its economy, ts the lack of savings for long- 
term investment. 

I am sure to highlight this problem I need 
not mention more than the road and school 
programs which are going to require billions, 
the long-term bond and mortgage loans 
which must be constantly provided for ex- 
panding industry, and the home mortgage 
financing which you mention. Unfortu- 
nately, the commercial banks do not invest 
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their savings accounts in long-term bonds 
and mortgages such as savings banks, life 
insurance companies, pension trusts, and 
savings and loan associations do. In addi- 
tion to avoiding their duty of using savings 
money for long-term capital investments, as 
their savings deposits only require 5 percent 
reserves as against 12 to 20 percent on de- 
mand deposits, this enables them to build 
up additional free reserves on which they 
can expand their loans and further inflate 
the economy. This fact is quite clear if one 
reads Federal Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr.'s, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, on December 10 and 11, 
1956. I quqte from Mr. Martin's testimony: 
“WHO INCREASES MONEY SUPPLY AND THE 
TRAGIC RESULT IS INFLATION 


“Mr. Martin. It is often forgotten that, 
when the commercial banking system ex- 
pands its loans and investments, it generates 
new money. When, as has been the case 
this year, aggregate demands for credit have 
exceeded savings, the only way to finance 
them all would be by an even greater ex- 
pansion of bank credit—that is, by gener- 
ating still more money. 

“And, as I have emphasized, creating more 
money will not create more goods. It can 
only intensify demands for the current sup- 
ply of labor and materials. That is outright 
inflation. 

“SHORTAGE OF SAVINGS 


“Now, when the demand became so much 
in excess of the supply of savings, there were 
obviously pressures on interest rates. I 
would like to see interest rates as low as it 
is possible to have them at all times. I am 
not in favor of high interest rates. I want 
interest rates as low as it is possible to 
have them without producing inflationary 
pressures, 

“RETAINING VALUE OF DOLLAR 


“Senator O'Manoney. Now, then, let me 
give you this question: When this Admin- 
istration began, the Treasury Department 
issued the new 30-year bond, at 3.25 per- 
cent interest. 

“In short time it was selling at a big pre- 
mium. Now it is selling below par. * * * 

“When bonds of the United States are sell- 
ing below par, isn't that a danger signal? 

“Mr. Martin. Senator, I hope that the 
United States issues can always in the open 
market sell at par and above. 

“But you have the finest security in the 
world when you have the United States se- 
curity today. You know now—wait a sec- 
ond—you know when the interest comes—— 

“Senator O’Manoner. I am,glad to know 
that your answer is on the record. 

“Mr. Martin. When the interest comes due 
it will be paid. You know that. When the 
principal comes due it will be paid. You 
have no worry about that. 

“The only worry you have is depreciation 
of the dollar. We have a responsibility to 
people. It is unfortunate if they have to 
liquidate early, but we have a responsibility 
to see that they are paid off in their interest 
and in their principal in terms of the dollar 
they put into it, 

“NECESSITY OF INCREASING SAVINGS 


“But I will say that so far as making the 
blanket charge that because there have been 
increases in prices the policy has failed, let 
us never forget that there are budgetary 
and fiscal problems also. But the real test 
is how much higher would those prices have 
risen if the law of supply and demand in 
the money market had not been permitted to 
operate to dampen down somewhat the rate 
of spending and proceed to move in the di- 
rection of increasing sayings? 

“That gap between savings and investment 
has to be met by some process, 
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“UNDESIRABILITY OF INCREASING MONEY SUPPLY 
AT PRESENT 


“Representative Parman. You do not de- 
pend on savings entirely, do you, Mr. Martin; 
don't you depend on created money? 

“Mr. Martin. If we create money when the 
demand for money—when people are trying 
not only to spend more money than they 
have, but to buy more goods than the agge- 
gate there is—if we create money at that 
juncture in the economy, then all we do is 
add upward pressures on prices.” 

I think you will find every responsible 
economist will agree with Mr. Martin’s 
statements. Yet the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in respect to encouraging ag- 
gressive growth of savings accounts in com- 
mercial banks, which would be put to the 
wrong purposes unless it saw they were not, 
which would widen instead of narrow the 
savings-investment gap, seems to me en- 
tirely inconsistent. 

It is obvious that the saver above all is 
most interested in knowing that his savings 
doliar, when withdrawn, will have as nearly 
as is possible the purchasing power it had 
when he saved and deposited it. I doubt if 
any of them realize that until commercial 
banks either invest savings deposits prop- 
erly or are compelled by law to do so, that 
every dollar they deposit In commercial 
banks will further distort the economy by 
piling up short-term at the expense of long- 
term funds. 

Let me give you an example of the uses 
to which the public’s deposits and savings 
are put when in the hands of different types 
of institutions. 

Mortgage debt held by financial institu- 
tions in September 1956 amounted to $108,- 
800,000,000, At that time all commercial 
banks with $207 billion of assets held $22,- 
500,000,000 of mortgage loans. Their hold- 
ings were 10.8 percent of their assets. 

Their holdings of residential mortgages 
were $16,800,000,000—equal to 8 percent of 
thelr assets. 

New York State's commercial banks (State 
and national) had on June 30, 1956, $41,248,- 
600,000 of assets, of which $2,106,000,000 or 
5.1 percent were real estate loans. 

The weekly reporting New York City banks, 
on January 16, 1957, has $19,523,000,000 of 
deposits and $601,000,000 of real estate 
loans, equal to about 3 percent of deposits. 

Mutual savings banks, on the other hand, 
with $33 billion of assets held $19,200,000,000 
of mortgage loans. The percentage here 
was nearly 60. 

Savings and Joan associations had $41,- 
600,000,000 of assets last September and $34,- 
900,000,000 of mortgages. 

The two types of mutuals, with one-third 
of the commercial bank assets, have 214 times 
as many mortgages in their portfolios as 
commercial banks do. 

Life companies last September reported 
#94,.400,000,000 of assets and $32,100,000,000 
of mortgages. 

The State of Connecticut has recognized 
this problem for some time. Its banking 
laws require that commercial banks must 
segregate thelr savings accounts and must 
invest them in the same media in which sav- 
ings banks invest theirs. Unless the Federal 
Reserve Board takes an equally sound posi- 
tion, or Congress and the States enact legis- 
lation requiring them to do so, I do not 
think there is the slightest chance that the 
commercial banks will voluntarily invest 
their savings deposits where they are really 
needed—for the good of the country and the 
good of the savings depositor himself. I say 
this for a number of reasons, a few of which 
I shall cite. During times of high interest 
rates, as we have today, commercial banks 
eggressively pursue savings accounts to make 
short-term commercial, consumer credit, and 
Personal loans. As money eases off and it is 
not profitable to bid for savings money, they 
drop interest rates to their savings deposi- 
tors. I think a most striking example of this 
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is an announcement on the financial page of 
the New York Times of July 1, 1939, which 
I quote: 

“BANK TO END PAYMENT OF COMPOUND INTEREST 


“The Chase National Bank announced yes- 
terday that it will discontinue on August 1 
the payment of interest on compound in- 
terest accounts. It stated that, although it 
had maintained a compound interest depart- 
ment in many of its branch offices for the 
convenience of customers, it had not sought 
to compete with savings banks for thrift 
funds generally. Such deposits aggregate 
less than 1 percent of its total deposits. 

“Since November 1, 1938, the Chase has 
paid 1 percent on compound interest account 
balances between $50 and $1,000, one-half 
of 1 percent on balances from $1,000 to 
$2,500, and no interest on balances over 
$2,500. The maximum interest paid by sav- 
ings banks in this State is 2 percent.” 

I attach hereto a photostat of the same 
bank’s savings account advertising today and 
an appraisal of it, which was sent to me, 
entirely unsolicited, by the president of the 
New York Subways Advertising Co. Inci- 
dentally, it is the second largest bank in the 
country and the largest in New York. 

The action of the Pennsylvania bank au- 
thorities as reported on January 3, 1957, in 
the American Banker, which rejects the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board is in 
sharp contrast to the action of Chase Man- 
hattan. I quote it: 


“PENNSYLVANIA HOLDS SAVINGS RATE AT 2.5 
PERCENT 

“HARRISBURG, Pa—Robert J. Myers, Jr., 
Pennsylvania banking secretary, has decid- 
ed against increasing the present 244 per- 
cent interest ceiling State banks may pay on 
savings accounts. 

“Mr, Myers said there have been some re- 
quests from banks that the banking depart- 
ment follow the action of the Federal Reserve 
System and boost the ceiling to 3 percent. 

“He said a survey by the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association on the issue recently 
showed that 378 banks were against the 
8-percent rate, while only 130 favored it. 
Both State and national banks were included 
in the survey. He added that relatively few 
State banks are now paying the maximum 
2% percent. 

' “*The Department,’ he continued, ‘has not 
found any general sentiment in favor of In- 
creasing interest rates. We don't deem it 
advisable at this time to make any change.’” 

No one appreciates more than I do the 
nocessity for the most careful consideration 
of any proposals which effect changes in our 
banking structure and the delicacy in which 
they must be put into operation. I do be- 
lieve, however, the time is fast approaching 
when the Federal Reserve, the Congress, and 
the States themselves, probably all three of 
them, must give some attention to the man- 
ner in which savings deposits are invested 
by commercial banks and the problem their 
action creates. If the Congress adopts the 
President's suggestion in one form or another 
contained in his State of the Union Message, 
that a thorough study be made of our entire 
financial system, that would seem the appro- 
priate place and body to initially deal with 
this question. 

I am sure that any permanent legislation, 
such as the Connecticut legislation on say- 
ings accounts, which separates savings from 
short term funds and insists that the say- 
ings be invested by commercial banks not in 
short-term commercial loans but only in the 
ways open to savings banks, must await a 
study such as the President has proposed 
or Congress itself may conduct. 

However, in view of the great gap be- 
tween savings and available capital funds, 
Mr. Martin's views on the seriousness of this 
situation and your own comments in res 
to its effect on the home loan market, it 
does seem to me that some temporary and 
emergency action might well be contem- 
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plated. I would think it highly desirable 
for Congress and the Federal Reserve to re- 
mind commercial banks of their duty to use 
the savings they are now so aggressively 
seeking in the long-term capital market 
where they would be of maximum benefit 
to the economy. If the banks would do this 
until either the capital funds shortage is 
alleviated or the studies the President or Mr. 
PATMAN have now proposed are completed 
and result in permanent legislation on this 
point, your home loan problem will be sub- 
stantially lessened. 

I regret writing you at such length and 
hope that what I have said you may find 
of some value. I enclose our January 1, 
1957, statement so you can see I can speak 
with considerable experience on this subject. 

With all good wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
THURMAN LEE. 


The Tito Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Tablet, of January 
26, 1957, which discusses and comments 
on the proposed trip of Marshal Tito, 
of Yugoslavia, to this country: 

While no official word has yet come from 
the United States Government, it is appar- 
ent that an invitation has been extended to 
Josip Broz, an ordinary Communist mur- 
derer who has the blood of Spanish and 
Yugoslav priests, religious and Catholic lay- 
men and women on his hands and who has 
gratuitously given himself the title of “Mar- 
shal Tito,” to visit this country as the guest 
of the American people and to be received 
in acclaim by White House and State De- 
partment officials at Washington. The N. C. 
W. C. News Service, in an exclusive dispatch 
last week, reported the fact, which hitherto 
had appeared to be only a rumor, 

The whole business has a sly and degrad- 
ing tinge. The only motive seems to be to 
condition Amerioan minds for a formal and 
public announcement of Broz’ visit. By 
leaking little reports, rumors, and gossip 
here and there, those seeking to enhance 
the prestige of the Communist dictator by 
rolling out the red carpet for him in Wash- 
ington presumably are trying to soften up 
the people so that they will protest only 
mildly, if at all, when the Yugoslav assassin 
steps off a plane at Washington to be greeted 
by Secretary of State Dulles and other ofi- 
cials of the great United States Government, 
As for those who are already protesting, 
they are receiving verbose and evasive re- 
plies by the appointed spokesman of the 
White House and the State Department, 
Jacob D. Bean, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs. He speaks for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles—take 
note of the form reply of Mr, Beam sent 
to Mrs. Robert Mahoney, president of the 
National Council of Catholic Women. It is 
reprinted on page four. 

Amidst all this reprehensible business, 
three things must be kept in mind: 

1. Josip Broz came to power by seizing 
and putting to death Draja Mihailovich, 
who led the resistance movement of the 
Yugoslav people against the Nazis in World 
War I. Broz’ Communist guerrillas had 
but one aim; to prepare to put the Yugo- 
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slav nation under Communist rule. They 
fought the Chetniks of Mihallovich with 
more vigor than they did the Nazis. Once 
in power, Broz operated a ruthless dicta- 
torship. When he wanted American mill- 
tary and economic aid, he pretended to be 
independent of the Kremlin. But he never- 
theless persistently, and without coercion, 
made his obeisance to the leaders of world 
communism in the Kremlin at every oppor- 
tunity. He repeatedly insisted that he was 
a Communist—that is, he is dedicated to 
fight for a Communist world, which is to 
include the United States. His regime has 
been one of terror, murder, imprisonment, 
and the denial of all human rights for those 
who opposed him or who seemed likely to 
do so. The most recent example of his re- 
volting baseness was, after endorsing the 
invasion of Hungary by Soviet troops, he 

* forced back into Communist slavery—per- 
haps to Siberia—Hungarians who had sought 
asylum and freedom in Yugoslavia. 

2. Who wants Broz to visit the United 
States? Not the Congress, not the political 
party leaders, not the press, not the Amer- 
ican people. All of them have condemned 
the proposed visit. They consider Broz to be 
unfit to be invited to this or any other free 
country. Americans regard acting as host to 
the Yugoslav Communist, who is pledged 
to the destruction of the United States, un- 
speakably repugnant. Who, then, does want 
him to be welcomed here on our free soll? 
Their names are not known. They may be 
in the lower or the higher echelons of Gov- 
(ernment. But there are individuals and 
,eoteries in the White House and the State 
Department who seem to be willing not only 
to invite Marshal Tito here but to shake his 
bloody hand—the hand that itches to stab 
free America in the back. 

3. What purposes will be served by having 
Broz come here? We are informed by Gov- 
ernment officials that a useful purpose can 
be served. Yes, a useful p will be 
served—useful to Josip Broz. He will be able 
to show the world that he can doublecross 
and dupe the United States. A visit here 
will be useful to him as evidence that he can 
openly insult and exhibit unmitigated con- 
tempt for our country with impunity. His 
visit will also be useful to the international 
Communist machine, and especially to Com- 
munist conspirators here, to prove that the 
United States recognizes the Socialist state. 
Broz will likewise find it useful as a telling 
point to friendly nations who have depended 
upon us that we are not really anti-Commu- 
nist, since we make common cause with the 
puppets of Soviet Russia. 

We read and hear much about the leaders 
in our Government being firmly opposed to 
communism, about their demands for bil- 
lions for defense against Soviet Russia, about 
their anxiety lest our civil defense against 
‘Soviet attack be neglected, about their fear 
that a Communist may get into this country 
; with refugees from Hungary and so forth. 
, Yet those same leaders in our Government 
propose to invite and regally welcome to the 
United States one of the world’s leading 
Communists and an obedient puppet of the 
|Kremlin. All we can say is that the whole 
| thing is Infamous. 


The Tito Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following copy of a 
letter from the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, of Pittston, Pa., in which they 
go on record as opposing a visit to this 
country by Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia: 
FRIENDLY Sons OF St. PATRICK, 
Pittston, Pa., January 24, 1957. 
STATE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: This is to advise you that at 
a regular meeting of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Ptarick of greater Pittston, Pa. held 
on January 5, 1957, a resolution was passed 
by our organization, expressing our objec- 
tion to the United States Government offi- 
cially Inviting Marshal Tito to visit this 
country at any time. 
Yours truly, 
JosrpH A. Quinn, Secretary. 


Address of Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, of 
Missouri, at Laying of Cornerstone at 
Pennsylvania Avenue Paptist Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following excellent address de- 
livered by our esteemed colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Carna- 
HAN], at the ceremony in connection with 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
building for the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Baptist Church, in the city of Washing- 
ton, on January 27, 1957: 

In the 28th chapter of First Chronicles we 
find these words: 

“And David assembled all the princes of 
Israel, the princes of the tribes, and the cap- 
tains of the companies that ministered to 
the king by course, and the captains over 
the thousands, and captains over the 
hundreds, and the stewards over all sub- 
stance and possession of the king, and of his 
sons, with the officers, and with the mighty 
men, and with all the valiant men, unto 
Jerusalem. 

“Then David the king, stood up upon his 
feet, and said, Hear me, my brethren, and my 
people: As for me, I had in mine heart to 
build an house of rest for the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, and for the footstool 
of our God, and had made ready for the 
building: 

“But God said unto me, Thou shalt not 
build an house for my name, because .thou 
hast been a man of war, and hast shed 
blood. * * * 

“And He sald unto me, Solomon thy son, 
he shall build my house and my courts: for 
I have chosen him to be my son, and I will 
be his father.” 

“And thou, Solomon my son, know thou 
the God of thy fathers, and serve him with 
a perfect heart and with a willing mind; 
for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and under- 
standeth all the imginations of the thought; 
if thou seek him, he will be found of thee; 
but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off 
forever. 

“Take heed now; for the Lord hath chosen 
thee to build an house for the sanctuary: 
be strong, and do it.” 

The cornerstone of a new house of our 
God is soon to be laid. This is a joyous oc- 
casion for all of us of Pennsylvania Avenue 
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Baptist Church. We welcome the friends who 
share this joy with us. 

Our church is quite young—just a little 
over 2 years old—and, as the privilege of 
bullding the Temple in Jerusalem was passed 
on to a young king, Solomon, so the build- 
ing of a Baptist Church on Pennsylvania 
Avenue has been passed on to a young church, 

As plans for the temple were drawn even 
before the young King Solomon was born, 
sö were plans for this church taking shape 
before Pennsylvania Avenue Baptist Church 
was born. 

The idea of a church on this spot took 
form in our parent group, Fountain Memo- 
rial Baptiet Church. Under the able leader- 
ship of their pastor, Frank Burress, part of 
this site was bought and paid for by Foun- 
tain Memorial. As the time for physical con- 
struction of the new church approached, 
numerous decisions had to be made. 

The admonition of David to his son, Solo- 
mon, “Know thou the God of thy fathers 
and serve Him with—a willing mind,” must 
have been a guiding spirit of the good folk 
of Fountain Memorial, After a lot of care- 
ful and prayerful planning, that group de- 
cided to form a new church. 

On May 30, 1954, a smal! group of adven- 
turers were duly constituted as the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Baptist Church. We were 
given title to the land here on the avenue 
and $1,000 in cash. We are truly grateful to 
the warm friends of Fountain Memorial. 
The new group called as their pastor, Rev. 
Walter Mitchell, who at that time was pastor 
of Fountain Memorial. With his encourage- 
ment, devotion, and constructive leadership, 
the young church secured a temporary meet- 
ing place and other physical properties at 
the Masonic Temple at 14th and U Streets 
SE. We extend sincere appreciation to Ana- 
costia Lodge, No. 21 A. P. and A. M: for shar- 
ing their home with us. 

Encouraged by the dynamic leadership of 
Pastor Mitchell, our membership responded 
generously in time, effort, and money. Not 
being a wealthy group, our accomplishments 
represent a response beyond the call of duty. 
In March 1956 Reverend Mitchell accepted a 
call to a pastorate in New Mexico and since 
that time we have continued our challenge 
under the leadership of Rev. Irvin Baldwin, 
Through his consecrated devotion and direc- 
tion we are now at this inspiring house and 
at this consecrated spot to lay a cornerstone. 
During the 33 months of our short life as a 
church we have looked forward to this good 
time. 

In just a few minutes now, Worshipful 
Brother R. Baker Harris, grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons of the District of Columbia, will lay 
the cornerstone of this planned magnificent 
structure, In the ceremony of placing this 
cornerstone, the grand master will use the 
gavel used by the father of our country, 
George Washington, in the ceremony of lay- 
ing the cornerstone of the National Capitol 
Building on September 18, 1793. Our group 
is especially honored by the use of this his- 
toric instrument of freemasonry. This cer- 
emony also directs attention to another 
instrument of Masonry—the trowel. 

While the trowel is an instrument used by 
operative masons to spread the cement which 
unites a building into one common whole, 
we are also impressed with its speculative use 
of spreading the cement of brotherly love and 
mutual concern—that cement which unites 
all of us into a free democratic society dedi- 
cated to the service of God and all mankind. 

In this great crusade of Christianity our 
church has an unusual opportunity to make 
certainly more than just an ordinary contri- 
bution. We are one of a very few churches 
on Pennsylvania Avenue—Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, the most famous street in the whole 
world. 

Nations and peoples around the globe are 
looking to the avenue for leadership, encour- 
agement, and help. Groups seeking national 
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independence and political freedom need to 
share our experience. 

With those searching for release from igno- 
Trance we should share our eagerness and con- 
cern to understand ourselves and our 
problem. 2 

With those striving for release from pov- 
erty we should share our ability to produce 
for abundance. 

With those wanting release from the 
scourge of disease we should share our skills 
in the healing arts. 

With those needing spiritual guidance we 
should share our faith in God. 

As a Christian church on Pennsylvania 
Avenue we are accepting a commanding role 
in the drama of world Christian leadership. 
Geographic location alone, of course, will not 
play our part for us. 

We must continue to work, and to share, 
and to grow in the unselfish spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

As David admonished his son Solomon, we 
must “Take heed now: for the Lord hath 
chosen thee to build an house for the sanc- 
tuary: be strong, and doit.” We must always 
seek God's will, and under His guidance, we 
must build not just a house but we must also 
build a great church here on the avenue. 


Veterans’ Preference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the following editorial from National 
Tribune-The Stars and Stripes, under 
date of January 10,1957. This publica- 
tion refiects the views of veterans of the 
United States. The particular article 
which follows is concerned with benefits 
granted to veterans in the matter of 
Federal employment. All of us are 
familiar with the arguments for and 
against granting preference to veterans 
in this area, ahd the present Congress 
will undoubtedly be faced with the issue 
of amending the Veterans’ Preference 
Act. 

The editorial follows: 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

Again during this session of Congress there 
will be many attempts to amend the Veter- 
ans’ Preference Act. Both well-meaning and 
self-seeking groups will endeavor in the 
name of safeguarding the merit system to 
take away some of the benefits given to vet- 
erans. By inference, the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act has become the scapegoat for all 
the ills of the system and veterans have been 
classed as a second-rate group of employees 
who have lowered the general efficiency of 
the Government service. And regrettably, 
many editorials and periodicals have given 
publicity to such innuendoes. 

To any thinking person, it is of course 
wholly unreasonable that men and women 
who only a few years ago were selected from 
the cream of our Nation's youth to bear arms 
in our defense could now actually be un- 
qualified to man our Government and a 
hazard to the merit system. f 

In considering any and all proposals to 
amend the Veterans’ Preference Act, it would 
be wise for the Congress to take a long, hard 
look at the facts. Bills pro; revisions 
in veterans’ benefits in entry into the Fed- 
eral service undoubtedly will be introduced. 
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They might involve category ratings or per- 
haps a rule of five in appointment instead 
of the present rule of three. Whatever the 
form, they all will inevitably be designed to 
decrease veterans’ opportunities for entering 
the Federal service on the premise that their 
employment in large numbers will under- 
mine its efficiency. 

The greatest effort, however, will be di- 
rected toward changing legislation which 
gives veterans retention preference in their 
exit from the Government—particularly in 
reductions in force. No doubt it will again 
be loudly proclaimed that long-time career 
nonyeterans lose their jobs in reductions in 
force to veterans with only 1 day’s service. 

Careless refiections of this kind certainly 
should not be permitted to influence future 
benefits granted to veterans in Federal em- 
ployment if the facts are accurately set forth. 

Why are veterans given preference in Fed- 
eral employment? It is simply a small meas- 
ure of compensation for their economic loss 
by reason of their absence from our country's 
economic system for 1, 2, 3, or more years 
to perform active military service. ‘True, 
they want and need medical treatment and 
compensation. But far more important to 
them is the gaining of a self-sustaining role 
as respected citizens, They ask only a place 
on the economic ladder which they would 
have attained had they remained civilians. 
Surely they are deserving of the minimum 
advantage in securing Federal employment, 
the retention of priority over competing em- 
ployees in reductions in force, and the pro- 
cedural privileges in involuntary separations 
which they currently receive. 

The advantages given veterans in their 
entry into Federal service are widely known. 
At all times veterans have sought only a 
minimum of such advantages within the 
bounds of equity to each other, to nonveter- 
ans, and to the efficiency of the Government 
service. Where experience showed that cer- 
tain provisions of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act were not good for the Government as a 
whole, their organizations sponsored equita- 
ble amendments. One such amendment re- 
quired a grade before preference 
points could be added to veterans’ earned 
ratings in examinations, the other restricted 
the privilege of going to the top of eligible 
registers to service-connected compensably 
disabled veterans. 

With respect to reductions in force, the 
fact is that there is no record of a case 
where a longtime career nonveteran has lost 
his job to a veteran with 1 day's service, As 
a matter of fact, by the time these veterans 
become eligible for preference, most of them 
have served honorably in the Armed Forces 
for several years. In fulfilling their military 
obligations, their lives were disrupted in a 
way which deprived them of an opportunity 
to pursue their vocations or professions. 
Upon meeting the qualification require- 
ments, they have picked up in civilian life 
as employees of the Federal Government. 
When reductions in force come, is it not more 
equitable, among competing employees, to 
separate persons whose lives have continued 
in a normal way than to permit the lives of 
these veterans to be disrupted for a second 
time? 


Further, the facts refute inferences which 
minimize the qualifications of veterans as a 
group, their efficiency, and their contribu- 
tion to our Government. Their record of 
accomplishment and performance clearly 
shows that they measure up to our other 
citizens in every way. Veterans matured by 
war experience took advantage of GI educa- 
tion and training. The 10 million World 
War II and Korean veterans who have trained 
to date have raised considerably the scholas- 
tic level of our Nation and Government, 

The median income of veterans has in- 
creased accordingly. In 1947 the average 
nonveteran male was earning $2,600 a year 
as compared with $2,400 for veterans, Then 
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veterans’ incomes began to forge ahead at 
a phenomenally rapid frate—one-fourth 
higher than of nonveterans, By 1954 veter- 
ans had boosted their incomes to $4,000 a 
year, while nonveterans raised theirs to only 
$3,000. 

There is no veteran preference in promo- 
tion. Nevertheless, veterans have received, 
in proportion, more promotions in the Fed- 
eral service solely on their merit than non=- 
veterans. Certainly this is an indication 
that their services have been satisfactory. 

All indications also are that the public 
evidently does not believe veterans less quali- 
fied. They have elected to public office at 
all levels many more veterans than nonyet- 
erans. Veterans are satisfactorily filling 
various important administrative, scientific, 
and professional positions, including the 
Presidency. How could such a group be 
characterized as less qualified for Federal 
employment than any other group? 

There is no truth to the rumor that vet- 
erans cannot be fired from the Federal serv- 
ice. If they are inefficient or otherwise un- 
suitable, action may be taken against them. 
It is true that there are procedural require- 
ments and that adverse actions may be ap- 
pealed. But less than 17 percent of the 
20,469 appeals under the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act since 1944 haye been won by the 
veterans, and most of those involved vio- 
lations of the procedural requirements of 
the law. 

Veterans have lost none of their patriotic 
desire to serve our country. Rather, veteran- 
sponsored legislation doing away with bene- 
fits proved not good for the Government 
service is indicative of their keen sense of 
responsibility in making their Government 
the best. Once in the service, they become 
an integral part of the merit system. Work- 
ing within common systems of job classi- 
fication, pay, performance ratings, promo- 
tions, placement, and employee relations, 
they are on their own to p: at a pace 
commensurate with their abilities and ca- 
pabilities. Veterans do not desire our Gov- 
ernment to retain employees who are not 
qualified or efficient. They want only a 
procedural safeguard against arbitrary and 
capricious action which will guarantee them 
& fair trial before final action is taken, 

Our more than 22 million veterans com- 
prise over a third of our total labor force. 
With their families they make up more than 
40 percent of the total population. Log- 
ically, then, these veterans should play their 
due role in determining what is good and 
equitable for our Government and country 
and therefore good for themselves. Who 
could have a stronger interest in and deeper 
concern for the successful administration of 
our Government than those who have fought 
for our country? 


Support of Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations has an opportunity to make per- 
manent its achievements toward tem- 
porary peace in the Middle East. In this 
connection I am sending the following 
wire to Ambassador Lodge, supporting 
the position of Israel: 

Myr Dear Amspassapor Lonce: I understand 
the General Assembly is scheduled on Friday 
and Saturday of this week to consider reso- 
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lution on Israeli withdrawal and United Na- 
tions occupation of Gulf of Aqaba and Gaza 
strip. I urge United States’ support of Is- 
rael’s demand that United Nations assure 
Israel protection from shipping blockades 
and return to preinvasion border 
raids by deployment of U. N. troops in dis- 
puted areas immediately following Israel's 
evacuation. Israel's neighbors must accept 
the fact that this little nation is there to 
stay and work out a permanent peace. 
THomas M., PELLY, 
Representative in Congress. 


Oregon House of Representatives Favors 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a memorial passed by the house 
of representatives of the State of Oregon, 
which approves of grants-in-aid for 
school building purposes to the school 
districts in the various States by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Those representatives voting in favor 
of the memorial included: Back, Barton, 
Benedict, Cady, Chindgren, Cook, Davis, 
Ray Dooley, Duncan, Elfstrom, Evick, 
Eymann, Field, Fitzwater, Goad, Gren- 
fell, Groener, Grubb, Holmstrom, How- 
ard, Ireland, Johnson, Jonas, Kelsay, 
Kerbow, Killam, Klemsen, Layman, 
Lent, Littrell, McClellan, Monaghan, 
Mosser, Musa, Peck, Rogers, Schedeen, 
Skelton, Stadler, Steward, Tom, Wells, 
Wilderman, Willner, Yancey, Speaker 
Dooley. 

The memorial is as follows: 

To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, and to 
the Oregon Members of These Legislative 
Bodies: 

We, your memorlalists, the House of Rep- 
Tresentatives of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectiully 
Tepresent as follows: 

Whereas increasing school costs are im- 
posing a steadily increasing burden upon the 
real property owners of our State; and 

Whereas the present tax collection policies 
of the Federal Government fall heavily upon 
State sources, with no corresponding return 
to the State for the assistance of education; 
and 

Whereas under such taxation policies the 
Federal Government should assume its right- 
ful obligation to the preservation of our way 
of life by assisting the cause of education; 
and 

Whereas it is the announced policy of both 
major political parties that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should provide assistance in meet- 
ing building needs of various school dis- 
tricts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon, That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby urged to provide 
legislation giving grants-in-aid for school 
building purposes to school districts in the 
varlous States; be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives promote and support such legis- 
lation; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Oregon be,. and hereby is, directed 
to send a copy of this memorial to the Hon- 
orable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States, to the Honorable Richard 
M. Nixon, Vice President of the United States, 
to the Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of the 
United States; to the President and Chief 
Clerk of the United States Senate; to the 
Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; and to 
all Members of the Oregon congressional del- 
egation in the Congress of the United States. 


Congress Charged With a Sacred Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


.I am pleased to include an editorial 


which appeared in the January 17, 1957, 
issue of the Prentiss (Miss.) Headlight, 
and was written by Mrs. F. A. Parker, 
one of the South’s outstanding lady 
editors: 

CONGRESS CHARGED WITH A SACRED DUTY 


People who still believe in constitutional 
government are pleased to know that Vir- 
ginia’s distinguished Senator Harry F. BYRD 
is calling on Congress to enact a statute 
specifically stating how far the Supreme 
Court may go in depriving individual States 
of their rights under the Constitution. 

We personally feel that the sorry mess we 
find ourselves in now in regard to the inte- 
gration decree of the Supreme Court is due 
to the failure of the Congress to call the 
hand of the Supreme Court when it first 
assumed powers it did not have: to make 
and enforce laws. The Black Monday edict 
on school integration handed down by the 
Supreme Court is strictly and wholly illegal 
because this Court does not have the right 
to make laws. It is strictly the judicial 
branch of the Federal Government. 

It is now the duty of Congress to put the 
Supreme Court in its rightful place, and let 
the nine men who compose this Court know 
that they do not have the rights they have 
assumed, and that they cannot enforce their 
will on 178 million Americans who are guar- 
anteed certain rights to local self-govern- 
ment under the Constitution. 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., formerly 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan and a former member of the fac- 
ulty of the Michigan Law School, who is 
recognized as one of the highest authorities 
in the land on constitutional government, 
has this to say about the changing of written 
constitutions by fiats: i 

“A cardinal rule in dealing with written 
instruments is that they are to receive an 
unvarying interpretation, and that their 
practical construction is to be uniform. A 
constitution is not to be made to mean one 
thing at one time and another at some sub- 
sequent time, when the circumstances have 
so changed as perhaps to make a different 
rule in the case seem desirable. The prin- 
cipal share of the benefit expected from 
written constitutions would be lost if the 
rule they established were so flexible as to 
bend to circumstances or be modified by 
public opinion. It is with special reference 
to the varying moods of public opinion and 
with the view of putting fundamentals of 
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government beyond their control that these 
instruments are framed; and there can be 
no such steady and imperceptible change in 
their rules as inheres in the principles of 
common law. Those beneficent maxims of 
the common law which guard’ persons and 
property have grown and expanded until 
they mean vastly more to us than they did 
to our ancestors and are more minute, par- 
ticular and pervading in their protections 
and we may confidently look forward in the 
future to still further modifications in the 
direction of improvement, Public senti- 
ment and action effect such changes and the 
courts recognize them; but a court or legis- 
lature which should allow a change in pub- 
lic sentiment to influence it in giving to a 
written constitution a construction not war- 
ranted by the intention of the founders 
would be justly chargeable with reckless dis- 
regard of official oath and public duty; and 
if its course could become a precedent, these 
instruments would be of little value. * * * 
The meaning of the Constitution is fixed 
when it is adopted and it is not different at 
any subsequent time when a court has oc- 
casion to pass upon it.” 


Report on the School Training Program 
Conducted by the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an article by Bill 
Wescoat, editor of the Reynoldsville 
(Pa.) Star, who recently completed a 
2-week instructor-training course at the 
Command and Staff School, Fort Meade, 
Md, 

It is a very interesting and informative 
report on the school training program 
the Army is conducting: 

You might call this a kind of report to 
the taxpayers. Having just returned from an 
Army school—which you helped pay for—it 
is the easiest thing to write about at the 
moment, The school was a 2-week instruc- 
tor-training course at the Command and 
Staff School at Fort George G. Meade, Ma. 
The school is open to qualifying members of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, the 
Army Reserve, the Air Force, Navy, Marines, 
and certain civil-service employees. In a 
nutshell, it is a course that teaches you to 
teach—amillitary style. 

Being the sort of guy who has been known 
to be highly critical of certain phases of 
military hocus-pocus and lost motion at 
times, the school was a refreshing—and en- 
couraging—experience. It proved to be a 
compact, well-organized and expertly admin- 
istered affair that effectively and efficiently 
imparted the knowledge it wished its stu- 
dents to have. It served to remind me that 
there are instances in this field when the 
Army just can’t be beat. Nowhere but in a 
good serice school—such as this one—can 
such an unbelievable amount of instruction 
and information be pounded into one's head 
in such a pitifully short space of time. 

For years I have nursed & couple of pet 
criticisms of our Army. Voicing these criti- 
cisms now and then in the presence of senior 
officers has served admirably to keep me in 
hot water—but that’s another story. My 
criticisms have had to do with training, As 
anyone with any military experience will 
agree, the great majority of one's time in the 
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service—in some cases 100 percent of it—is 
spent either teaching or being taught. Or 
to use the military phrases—learning or in- 
structing. Once a man puts on corporal 
stripes—or even the single stripe of a private 
first class—he becomes, in effect, an instruc- 
tor. He never completely sheds the role of 
instructor, no matter how high he climbs in 
Tank, Actually, he may find his instructor 
duties increasing as he adds each stripe or 
bar. 


All military instruction is aimed at one 
ultimate goal—effectiveness in combat. 
This is the only reason in the world for 
military instruction, regardless of its na- 
ture, for it is the only reason our Military 
Establishment exists in the first place. To 
this end the taxpayers annually underwrite 
staggering sums of money to provide this 
country with the men, equipment, weapons, 
food, and clothing designed to give them 
an Army second to none. Most of us are 
familiar with our vast training camps and 
their endless facilities, yet there has been— 
in my opinion—1 or 2 rather important over- 
sights. 

All of this exists to train soldiers—just 
the plain old garden variety of GI—the 
doughboy, the tanker, the cannoneer, or the 
clerk in the quartermaster. This is where 
my criticisms come in. I have visited doz- 
ens of Army posts, and nowhere in their 
vast maze of facilities have I found planned, 
permanent classrooms for instruction of 
basic subjectse—the things that can best be 
introduced to new students in a classroom. 
Made-over recreation halls, an unused floor 
of a barracks, a cluttered up dayroom— 
these are the places normally passed off 
as classrooms, and then only used, for the 
most part, to follow a rainy-day schedule. 
Worse—most instruction is given outside. 
Students gather in groups—usually too 
large—around an instructor and the battle 
begins. The wind whips charts around, the 
instructor tries to outshout any number of 
distracting sounds, and the students either 
fight to keep the sun out of their eyes or 
to protect themselves from the cold. 

This has been basic instruction—Army 
style for many years. I have always main- 
tained that if such circumstances are con- 
ducive to learning then our high schools 
and colleges certainly wasted a lot of money 
building classrooms. That is criticism No. 1. 
No. 2 has always had to do with the instruc- 
tors. Because a man can do doesn't neces- 
sarily mean he can teach. There has never 
been much uniformity among instructors in 
their approach to the vital part of actually 
getting through to the student. It has been, 
generally speaking, a hit or miss proposition. 
I naturally exclude from this the really top- 
notch instruction found in most service 
schools and many of the replacement train- 
ing centers. I am speaking of the brand of 
instruction and faciltties found in the basic 
training stages of most units—not the field 
work, the application phase of training, but 
basic introduction to military subjects, 

It is with pleasure that I can report to 
my fellow taxpayers that the instructor 
training course at Fort Meade is making 
giant strides in overcoming the second great 
deficiency mentioned above. It is pounding 
into its students certain standards, tech- 
niques, and basic fundamentals designed to 
improve considerably the brand of military 
instruction that might someday save your 
son's life. An encouraging thing is that 
this part of the Command and Staff School 
is growing—the classes are getting larger 
and it seems likely that the facilities and 
faculty of the school will have to be en- 
larged. This is good, for the more people 
exposed to what this school has to offer the 
better the overall instruction in the military 
is going to be. 

As for the present faculty, you can readily 
imagine the task that faces them. They are 
attempting to teach the proper way to 
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teach—and in so doing they must consis- 
tently be model examples before a very 
critical group of students. They must make 
their course of instruction do exactly what 
they want all instructors to do. To this end 
they succeeded admirably. They are experts, 
of course, but they are turning out at least 
semiexperts among their students, and in so 
doing are making a most substantial con- 
tribution to our military defense—and are 
spending your money wisely. 


Mr. Wilson’s Slur on the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to be listed among those who re- 
sent the slur of the Secretary of Defense 
concerning the National Guard, and 
especially in its application to the Na- 
tional Guard of Connecticut whose 
members and units have answered the 
call for volunteers since colonial days 
and are recorded in history. ; 

An editorial in the January 30 issue 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant coin- 
cides with my thinking and evaluation of 
the National Guard men from the Con- 
stitution State, and I insert it in the Rec- 
ORD as an expression of my own personal 
views, evaluation, and appreciation of 
the guard as a reply to Mr. Wilson’s 
derogatory statement: 

Mr. WILSON’S SLUR ON THE NATIONAL GUARD 


It would be difficult for Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson to prove to some 7,000 
Connecticut National Guard men, who were 
called to active duty in the Korean emer- 
gency, that the guard is a way to dodge the 
draft. The guard is an element of the 
Ready Reserve. Anyone who joins, to be 
trained at home, is still subject to instant 
military service in case of war. Throughout 
American history the guard has performed 
that mission, swelling the ranks of trained 
men once a conflict begins. And in each 
conflict, the bulk of the struggle has been 
borne. by citizen soldiers. 

Mr. Wilson said that during the Korean 
war the guard became a scandal as a way 
to avoid the draft. This obviously does not 
apply to Connecticut, almost all of whose 
troops went on active duty. It could apply 
to others States, like Massachusetts, and New 
York, where divisions were not summoned to 
active duty, and where young men might 
enlist with & reasonable assurance that they 
would not go through the usual mill. Mr. 
Wilson should have looked further, for he 
would have found that the same was true 
of Organized Reserve divisions that were not 
called to active duty. Whose fault, then? 
It must Me with the administration that 
failed, for the first time in the Nation's his- 
tory, to order a sweeping general mobiliza- 
tion. 

So long as little pockets of protection ex- 
isted, it was natural that some would try 
to squeeze into them. The proportion was 
not large. But even today, the armed sery- 
ices try to attract men by offering them a 
choice of duty—and what Assistant Secre- 
tary Carter L. Burgess recently called a bet- 
ter military service proposition in time of 
danger than has been offered the young men 
of America. No one has to concern him- 
self with waiting for the draft, he said. So 
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Jong as the bait continues to be made palat- 
able rather than equitable—as it would be 
through a universal military service pro- 
gram—men will look for ways out. 

It can be argued that Mr. Wilson's remark 
was unfortunate. But it was partly true. It 
is true because, as a congressional subcom- 
mittee noted less than 3 years ago, the law 
makes a draft deferment the princtpal in- 
ducement for joining the guard. It is true 
because many heavy-footed recruiting offi- 
cers have compounded the error through ad- 
vertising enlistment as a way to avoid the 
draft. Actually, a young man who enlists 
makes himself immediately available to Fed- 
eral service, because he is joining the Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Wilson's remarks were unfortunate be- 
cause they concerned only a tiny proportion 
of the guard's membership. They did not 
reckon with thousands of combat veterans 
in the guard who voluntarily remain eligible 
for service despite the loopholes in the law. 
They do not answer the unanswerable—that 
it was the Army itself that made its guard 
and reserve units a haven, by refusing to 
call them to active duty as units, Mr. Wil- 
son has done a: disservice to the mili 
cause he is supposed to lead. He has ignored 
the fact that the guard has performed its 
mission valiantly in the past, that it has the 
Graft-deferment provision to assure it of a 
constant flow of men, and that it includes 
many veterans who have done yeoman work 
to recruit a sturdy reserve and have a right 
to resent this sneer at their organization, 


The New Superhighways: Blessing or 
Blight? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Recorp, 
the following article which appeared in 
Harper's magazine of December 1956. 
The 84th Congress gave the country a 
Federal highway law. However, the 
writer of the article, Robert Moses, 
points up a problem associated with the 
design and construction of our super- 
highways which still needs to be resolved 
if they are to be a blessing rather than a 
blight: 

THE New SvuPERHIGHWAYS: BLESSING OR 

BLIGHT? 
(By Robert Moses) 

After years of agitation, we finally have 
got a fairly good Federal highway law, which 
will gradually close the gap between car and 
road. 

Measured by mileage, cost, and the prob- 
lems it will raise, this is a huge program, 
It will give us a 41,000-mile network of in- 
terstate, limited-access superhighways. It 
will take 13 years to complete, and will put 
& heavy strain on our available design and 
construction talent. The total Federal con- 
tribution, plus matching funds put up by 
the States, will come to more than $50 billion, 
This is the most massive public-roads under- 
taking of all time. 

But before we toss our hats in the air and 
shout “Hosanna!” we had better take a look 
at the horrors as well as the advantages 
which the new system can inflict on us, un- 
less we are suspicious, far-sighted, civic- 
minded, and unselfish, and unless we 
promptly tell our legislators and administra- 
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tors what we want done. When Pandora let 
the flying pests out of her box, they say, 
hope remained. Well, there is still hope. 
` What are these evils? They lurk in every 
foot of frontage, every acre of land bordering 
the new routes. Even the express arteries, 
with limited access and infrequent entrances, 
will be entirely unprotected by the new Fed- 
eral law against signs and billboards. The 
entrances, exists, and intersections are all 
left exposed to an indiscriminate mushroom 
growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog stands, 
and all the other familiar roadside eyescores. 

Consequently, we face the prospect of 
speedways built in gasoline gullies, obliter- 
ating scenery and confined between contin- 
uous rows of offensive advertising. Let's not 
forget that these horrors are put up by 
devilishly ingenious promoters whose pur- 
pose is to exploit a captive audience. They 
expect to cash in handsomely on great public 
works to which they have made no special 
contribution and for which we owe them 
nothing, 

An objective so low, selfish, contemptible, 
and against the public interest must be com- 
bated and controlled. The tendency will be 
to compromise, in traditional American po- 
litical fashion—to find some happy defini- 
tions which will give the billboard, gas, and 
lunchstand Interests a break by limiting 
them to certain areas, distances back of the 
road, sizes, lighting, times of the year, etc. 
The trouble is that no compromise will do. 
This threat must be turned back at the start, 
or it never will be. 

This highway business is big stuff. It pre- 
sents very human problems. It would be 
remarkable if the boys on the make—the 
huckster, the graphic gag man, the slogan 
inventor, the landowner eager for cash, the 
union delegates protecting and spreading 
jobs—did not see opportunities here which 
knock not once, but again and again. 

As a justification for Federal aid, the new 
law requires that Government officials set 
high standards to insure uniformity and 
continuity of the roads. It provides that 
construction standards shall be adopted by 
the Secretary of Commerce in cooperation 
with the State highway departments. The 
National Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials has now drawn up a voluminous set of 
standards covering widths of roadways, di- 
vider strips, composition of pavements, cur- 
vatures, strength of bridges, and a host of 
other engineering and construction details, 

But nowhere in these elaborate specifica- 
tions is there any provision for control of 
billboards and advertising devices. If the 
billions of public investment in these new 
thoroughfares are to be protected, and the 
value of our scenery and natural assets is to 
be preserved, steps to prevent the onslaught 
of commercial advertising must be taken 
before construction gets underway. 

What should be done about it? Well, first 
and foremost, the Federal highway law should 
be amended at the next session of Congress 
to provide minimum standards for the pro- 
tection of the new highways from advertis- 
ing, and to require all agreements between 
the Secretary of Commerce and the State 
highway departments to include these stand- 
ards. Specifically, signs should be forbidden 
within 500 feet of the property line of any 
right of way in the new interstate system. 
The amended act should authorize the 
States or their municipal subdivisions to 
supplement this basic prohibition by local 
regulations with even more restrictive pro- 
visions. Exceptions should be limited to 
necessary directional signs and official 
notices, signs indicating the sale or leasing 
of the property upon which they are located, 
and (in commercial areas) signs advertising 
a business conducted on the premises. 

THE BATTLE AHEAD 


Tt will be no simple task to persuade Con- 
gress to accept such forthright amendments. 
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The billboard industry will immediately mar- 
shal its army of lobbyists, lawyers, represent- 
atives, and stooges and launch an intensive 
battle to defeat them. These interests are 
rich and powerful, and their methods are 
devious. Whenever regulatory legislation is 
introduced, they attack on several fronts at 
once. They organize groups of roadside op- 
erators, on the ground that roadside control 
of any kind is a dangerous precedent. They 
enlist the aid of labor-union leaders, on the 
theory that sign painters and carpenters may 
be thrown out of work. They tell the farm- 
ers that they are in danger of losing bill- 
board rentals. 

One of their first mianeuvers will be to 
minimize the horror of the billboard blight 
and to ridicule the people who are working 
to keep our roadsides clean. They will claim 
that their opponents are only a small group 
of aesthetes, “garden-club gals," and mis- 
guided conservationists who object to hand- 
some, educational, roadside frescoes. They 
sometimes go so far as to say that some of 
their work is an improvement on nature; 
their impudence is boundless. 

With mock seriousness, their well-paid 
lawyers will solemnly argue that the amend- 
ment we propose would be illegal—that it 
would impair the constitutional rights of 
the billboard barons and constitute a con- 
fiscation of property without compensation. 
But these time-worn arguments should not 
be permitted to influence opinion or delay 
remedial action by the President and Con- 
gress. There are abundant legal precedents 
sustaining the validity of regulatory sign 
laws. The courts have repeatedly ruled that 
the regulation of outdoor advertising and 
the exclusion of commercial billboards in 
certain areas are in the public interest and 
well within the limits of the police power. 

Indeed, the courts have recognized that 
the billboard is an intrusion which distracts 
the traveler and endangers his safety. Our 
courts also have declared that the real and 
sole value of the billboard is its proximity 
to the public thoroughfares and that reg- 
ulation does not really involve any restric- 
tion on the use of private property because 
the billboards depend on the unrestricted 
use of the public highway. 

It has long been the cry of billboard law- 
yers that the courts will not recognize beauty 
and esthetics as factors to be considered 
within the limits of the police powers. Re- 
cently, these lawyers got a severe jolt when 
the unanimous Supreme Court of the United 
States, in sustaining the District of Colum- 
bla Redevelopment Act of 1945, held that 
“the concept of the public welfare is broad 
and inclusive. The values it represents are 
spiritual as well as physical, esthetic as 
well as monetary. It is within the power 
of the legislature to determine that the 
community should be beautiful as well as 
healthy, spacious as well as clean, well-bal- 
anced as well as carefully patrolled.” 

A clever maneuver of the billboard in- 
dustry is to offer cooperation in control by 
voluntary agreements with public officials in 
charge of highways. Many such agreements 
have been made. Most of them are of no 
value. The claim that cooperation will ac- 
complish more than legislation is false. The 
record conclusively establishes that in prac- 
tice self-policing is a farce. 

THE NEW YORK STORY 


The battle of the billboards has been in 
progress for several decades in our legislative 
halls and courts. It is a lurid chapter in the 
history of the highway system. Our victories 
represent a slow, irregular advance toward 
the ultimate goal of eliminating profiteering 
and halting the ruin of the American coun- 
tryside. In the early 1920's the New York 

ture enacted a law to control advertis- 
ing in the Adirondack Park and thereby saved 
one of the State's greatest natural assets 
from despoliation. Shortly afterward, the 
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legislature, after a bitter fight, enacted an- 
other law banning billboards and regulating 
other signs within 600 feet of any State park 
or parkway. Through strict enforcement, 
the State park commissions have been able 
to protect the beauty of New York's park- 
way system and its investment of millions 
of dollars for landscaping, ornamental 
bridges, and other features which make for 
safe and pleasant driving. 

New York City, through an amendment to 
its zoning resolution, also safeguards its 
parkways, expressways, and many boulevards 
and thoroughfares against this kind of in- 
trusion. Some other cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in New York have contributed to the 
program by local zoning laws and sign-con- 
trol ordinances. In these more progressive 
communities, the usual rule is to prohibit 
all billboards and business signs in districts 
zoned for residence use and to prescribe the 
size and types of signs which may be main- 
tained in commercial areas. 

When the 500-mile New York State Thru- 
way, which connects New York City with up- 
state New York and New England, was first 
auhorized in 1942, efforts were made to write 
into the enabling legislation a provision to 
control commercial advertising along the 
right-of-way. The billboard boys immedi- 
ately came forward with the argument that— 
while it might be lawful to control signs 
along landscaped parkways, since they were 
designed for passenger vehicles only—this 
rule could not be extended to cover a thru- 
way built for use by buses and trucks as well. 
They argued that the commercial aspect of 
the new thruway entitled them by law and 
equity to use it for commercial advertising. 
Thus they killed several bills and delayed 
action by the lawmakers for 10 years. 

In 1952, when construction of the through- 
way was underway, the legislature finally 
passed a law authorizing the throughway au- 
thority to prohibit billboards and to control 
other types of signs within 500 feet of the 
right-of-way. The resulting benefits are at- 
tested to by all who now travel this road. 
There is no reason why similar benefits 
should not be enjoyed by the millions who 
are looking forward to pleasant Journeys on 
interstate highways authorized by the new 
Federal law. 

Under the provisions of this law, only 
limited-access highways are eligible for a 
90 percent contribution by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. No State can add any entrances to 
or exits from the highway in addition to 
those approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. There is a further provision that the 
Federal Government will not convey back to 
any State the outside 5 feet of any right-of- 
way unless the State has provided satisfac- 
tory control of access from the abutting 
lands. This means that the new limited- 
access roads will automatically exclude all 
roadside business which requires direct ac- 
cess to the roadway. The only roadside 
business which does not require direct access 
to the highway on which it faces is the bill- 
board business, All that billboards need is 
visibility. Why should the new law give the 
billboard industry this preferential treatment 
and free subsidy at the expense of the public? 

Control of the billboard menace can best 
be insured by incorporating a regulatory pro- 
vision in the new Federal highway law. In 
addition, the act should provide other rem- 
edies for use by the public officials who are 
charged with the responsibility of construct- 
ing up-to-date, safe, and attractive high- 
ways and keeping them free from eyesores, 
For example, ever since its enactment the 
Federal Highway Act of 1940 has provided 
that the construction of highways by the 
States with Federal aid might include road- 
side and landscape development, And the 
1940 act expressly authorized the purchase 
of such adjacent strips of land of limited 
width and primary importance for the pres- 
eryation of the natural beauty through 
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which highways are constructed. Thus we 
find that in the 1940 law there was what 
amounted to a mandate from Congress to 
spend Federal funds to buy the strips of 
land needed to preserve natural scenic 
beauty. 

Why not? Why wasn't this provision, or 
something like it, carried forward into the 
1956 act which was the subject of lengthy 
debate at both the 1955 and 1956 sessions 
of the Congress? The public is entitled to an 
honest answer. 

It was no inadvertent omission. The an- 
Swer is to be found in the pressures of the 
billboard lobby. This important provision 
should be restored when Congress reconvenes 
next month. In the process it should be 
Clarified and reduced to simpler language. 

Some State highway officials, confronted 
with the job of protecting their roads without 
the backing of a sign-control law, have 
sought to achieve their purpose by acquiring 
what are known as scenic and billboard ease- 
ments in the bordering privately owned land. 
By this device the landowner relinquishes 
to the State or municipality for all time his 
right to erect signs of any kind within the 
area described in the agreement, usually a 
strip at least a thousand feet wide. In some 
instances, these easements also restrict the 
removal of trees and shrubs and prohibit the 
erection of structures which would mar the 
scenery. 

After the original antibillboard amend- 
ment designed to protect the New York Thru- 
way had been killed In the State legislature, 
the superintendent of public works quietly 
acquired a number of these scenic easements 
along the route of the new road as insurance, 
in case the throughway sign-control law 
might not survive the onslaughts of the bill- 
board interests. The New York State Power 
Authority, which is building the enormous 
hydroelectric power project on the St. Law- 
rence River, is now acquiring similar bill- 
board easements along the power and seaway 
improvements in the international section 
of the river. 

This device has been used in other States, 
notably Virginia, where scenic views along 
the beautiful Blue Ridge Parkway have been 
preserved against the intrusion of roadside 
nuisances. Maryland and Ohio have also 
used the easement method to protect por- 
tions of their highway frontage from blight. 

The “scenic-easement” method is not, 
however, the final answer to the problem. 
While the amounts paid for these ease- 
ments are usually relatively small, the pro- 
cedure is cumbersome and in some locations 
costly. Nevertheless, authority to use the 
easement method as a supplement to direct 
statutory control should be provided in the 
new Federal highway law. This can be ac- 
complished by a simple addition to the 
language of section 109 of the act which pro- 
vides for the acquisition of rights-of-way 
by the Federal authorities. There should be 
added to the statement of the purposes for 
which lands or interests in land (which in- 
cludes easements) may be acquired, the 
words “and to preserve the natural scenic 
beauty of the interstate system and adja- 
cent areas.” 

THE SENSIBLE WAY TO BUY GAS 


Let us turn now from billboards to filling 
stations. The provision in section 112 of 
the new law forbidding the construction of 
gas stations on the highway rights-of-way 
should be dropped, and replaced by a pro- 
vision permitting the States to construct or 
authorize publicly owned and controlled fill- 
ing stations on land within the rights-of- 
way of the new limited access roads. Drivers 
should not be subjected to the inconvenience 
and danger of having to drive off the express 
highway, and then on again, each time they 
need gasoline, oil, water, air, a rest room, 
or food and drink. 

This ridiculous prohibition against sup- 
plying-on-the-highway services—which mo- 
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torists have become accustomed to and now 
demand—will cause increased traffic conges- 
tion at the entrances and exists and will pro- 
duce a motley conglomeration of gas sta- 
tions, hot-dog stands, roadside vendors, 
honky-tonks, and glaring signs at exits and 
entrances, at corners of intersecting roads, 
and on the service roads paralleling the new 
expressways. We now have had sufficient 
experience in designing and operating con- 
trolled-access roads to know that the service 
needs of the travelers can best be supplied by- 
well-designed, attractive, and publicly con- 
trolled service stations located on the 
shoulders of the road or in widened center 
strips. 

The cost of adding these convenient and 
attractive facilities will be infinitesimal in 
the large picture. Such costs can be charged 
directly against the project, or they can be 
paid off over a period of years by arranging 
with the operator of the station to repay the 
State’s investment in the buildings out of 
gross income from his business. Both meth- 
ods of financing have been used successfully 
on our existing parkways and expressways. 
In this way proper locations can be selected 
and prices and quality of service can be con- 
trolled. If charges of favoritism or collusion 
are feared, public bidding for the service sta- 
tion contracts may be required; or the sta- 
tions may be apportioned fairly among a 
number of different oil companies or their 
accredited filling-station operators. 

There is another incongruous provision-in 
the new law which must be eliminated if the 
program is to succeed. This is the require- 
ment in section 116 that every State highway 
department must hold public hearings with 
respect to every Federal-aid highway project 
involving the bypassing of, or going through, 
any city, town, or village, either incorporated 
or unincorporated. This means public hear- 
ings in every city and hamlet in the country 
which is to be traversed or bypassed by a 
new road. 

Just think of it. The authors of this 
“sleeper” must have little sense of the differ- 
ence between time and eternity. Wholesale 
public hearings would only delay, bedevil, 
and ultimately destroy the program. Routes 
must be laid out by competent engineers and 
experienced highway officials in cooperation 
with responsible local officials. Economic 
effects must, of course, be taken into account 
and local conditions given their proper 
weight. But properly located modern high- 
ways will not come into being if the highway 
departments have to placate publicly every 
local politician, stump speaker, real-estate 
speculator, amateur roadbuilder, professional 
reformer, exhibitionist, and promoter. 

The very thought of having to go through 
these shenanigans will d e even the 
most courageous highway official, Experience 
shows that public hearings on matters of 
this sort produce nothing but discord, con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and delay. The program 
cannot be launched in such an atmosphere. 

Local action also is needed to ward off the 
danger of ugly nests of gas stations, hotdog 
stands, billboards, and other roadside eye- 
sores at the exits and entrances and at the 
corners of intersecting roads. Before ap- 
proving plans and turning over the large 
sums of construction money to the States, 
the Federal officials should make certain that 
the States and municipalities have provided 
adequate control of roadside development 
through their local zoning laws or other 
regulatory measures. 

This is especially important in view of the 
fact that the construction and design stand- 
ards adopted by the State highway officials 
will permit intersecting roads to cross the 
new expressways at grade in rural areas. 
These exposed corners will be prime targets 
for the enterprising builders of roadside 
blights, It has been said that the new 
highway program will help cities remove de- 
teriorating slum areas and upgrade surround- 
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ings. We earnestly hope that it will not be 
said at some future date that the new high- 
ways actually created new rural and suburban 
slums, through failure to control roadside 
development. 

Washington will be the control center of 
the new program. There, all important deci- 
sions will be made, and there, the huge sums 
of construction money will be parceled out, 
The new laws provided for the appointment 
of a Federal Highway Administrator to ad- 
minister the program. The President has 
named Mr. Bertram D. Tallamy, now chair- 
man of the New York State Thruway Author- 
ity, to fill this important post. Mr. Tallamy, 
who will take over his new duties early next 
year, is an experienced administrator and 
roadbuilder fully capable of shaping out na- 
tional highway policies. He will get the 
program off to a good start in its early crit- 
ical years and, in so doing, will undoubtedly 
keep in mind the dictate of our Supreme 
Court that the concept of public welfare 
includes esthetic as well as monetary values, 

This new highway program will affect our 
entire economic and social structure. The 
appearance of the new arteries and their 
adjacent areas will leave a permanent im- 
print on our communities and people. They 
will constitute the framework within which 
we must live. The importance of protecting 
them from ruination by uncontrolled road- 
side development cannot be overstated, 

Great credit is due the President of the 
United States for sponsoring the new Fed- 
eral law. He should not slacken his efforts 
until he makes certain that the new system 
will not be permanently damaged by the 
horrors which threaten it. We all know that 
he is a very busy man, and that his time - 
must be conserved for major decisions—but 
this is no trivial matter. He is not too busy 
to inform the next Congress before it con- 
venes that remedial measures must be adopt- 
ed to preserve from destruction the vast 
ans Which wil be opened up by the new 
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Forcign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28; 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many letters I have received on the 
subject of foreign aid was written by Mr, 
James E. Amrhein of Long Beach, Calif. 
His letter expresses the substance of al- 
most every other letter, and I read it 
herewith: 

Lone BEACH, CALIF., January 27, 1957. 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Mr. Hosmer: As a constituent of 
yours I would like to express the opinions of 
many people that I have talked to and also 
ae own thoughts on this matter of foreign 

d. 

The Congress is considering the budget for 
the next fiscal year and have a great deal of 
money allocated as foreign aid and gifts to 
nations. Many of these nations have received 
millions of our dollars and are no better allies 
than was China. However, we still pour our 
national wealth out of our country to na- 
tions, some of which oppose our basic prin- 
ciples of freedom, without requiring them to 
account for how it is used or see that it is 
used efficiently and economically. 

Being taxed is part of the privilege of living 
in a free economy and nation. To have these 
taxes squandered abroad is counter to the 
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methods that has made our Nation great. 
Thrift, planning, hard work has made us the 
most prosperous country on earth, I work 
hard for my income and have no guaranty 
of profits or price support. Any money I 
earn I give part to our Government in taxes. 
This money I, and many of my friends, object 
strongly to giving away to nations that do not 
have any desire or will not help themselves. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, 
has currently expressed the opinion that we 
should lend money to foreign nations rather 
than give it away. I believe this is a sound 
principle that you should examine. A nation 
will then use only money that they can effi- 
ciently and economically handle. They will 
not take large doles without thought for they 
must repay any money accepted, 

If any American business wishes to improve 
its plant, working conditions, or organiza- 
tion, no other business simply gives them 
money. Repayment is expected and con- 
tracts are entered into. I do not believe it 
would be unfair to expect foreign nations to 
repay aid extended to them. 

Thank you for reading this letter, 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. AMRHEIN. 


To those who may disagree with Mr. 
Amrhein, who say there is a necessity for 
such pending and that it is a vital part 
of our defense policy, I simply say: Let 
such facts be explicitly presented to the 
American people; let those who have ad- 
ministered the program and have been 
found lacking in judgment and ability be 
forthwith discharged. 

If in fact this foreign spending is as 
vital and necessary as is alleged to Con- 
gress each year at appropriation time, the 
reasons therefore should be made crystal 
clear, and the administration of the pro- 
gram should be in the hands of those 
about whom there is no question as to 
judgment and ability. 


Middle East Economic and Military 
Cooperation 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Union had under, 


consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
117) to authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with na- 
tions of the general area of the Middle East 
in order to assist in the strengthening and 
defense of their independence. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to make known my position as one 
in favor of House Joint Resolution 117, 
authorizing the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East. 

From the debate we have had on this 
measure and based upon my own attend- 
ance at the hearings of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and its executive ses- 
sions, it is clear that the measure does 
not deal with the basic tensions in the 
area. For that reason I felt compelled, 
as did many of our colleagues, to oppose 
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the adoption by this House of a gag rule 
forbidding the consideration of any 
amendments to the measure as reported 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized 
that the forces of international commu- 
nism are equipped and ready to capital- 
ize on existing tensions, to foster new 
ones and to use force whenever it suits 
their policy. It is essential, therefore, 
that the evil forces of communism be 
confronted with a declaration by the 
President and the Congress of the 
United States which we hope will have 
the effect of deterring the Kremlin and 
any nation controlled by it in that area 
from aggression. 

I hope that this measure will have a 
psychological effect not only upon the 
Kremlin and those nations in the area 
which are falling under the domination 
and control of communism, but also on 
the Eisenhower administration and on 
the Congress itself. The deliberations 
and the action by this House should 
convince the administration that this is 
only a first step and that further action 
by our Government must be taken. 

For that reason many of us on the 
committee felt that the committee re- 
port should contain language making 
this clear. Although language which 
I suggested for inclusion in the report 
was stronger and more far reaching in 
this respect, I was pleased with the deci- 
sion which we made to incorporate the 
following language on page 4 of the re- 
port: 

The broad purpose and policy of the reso- 
lution is set forth in the preamble. The res- 
olution does not set forth a detailed plan or 
P for dealing with all the major prob- 
lems in the Middle East. It deals with courses 
of action relating to Immediate military and 
economic threats. Other basic problems 
causing tension in the area are not dealt with 
in the resolution. The solution of the Arab- 
Israel controversy, the resettlement of ref- 
ugees, the reopening of the Suez Canal with 
the establishment of adequate safeguards for 
the interests of its users, and other problems, 
are of grave importance and should be given 
continued attention by the Executive. 

Positive and comprehensive measures for 
dealing with the fundamental problems of 
the Middle East should be prepared and pre- 
sented by the Executive to the United Na- 
tions and to the Congress. Sufficient legis- 
lative authority already exists for the settle- 
ment of many phases of these problems. Our 
country should lead in boldly pursuing and 
implementing policies and programs to bring 
peace, security, and economic stability to the 
Middle East. 


While I favor the resolution for the 
reasons which I have stated, I deplore the 
fact that it does not deal with the causes 
of tension enumerated in our committee 
report. It seems to me that, if there were 
contained in the resolution and made 
evident therein that we act solely on the 


basis of principle as it applies to all na-_ 


tions rather than to any nation or group 
of nations, it would be very salutary. 

I believe if this Nation insisted that 
Israel be permitted the use of the Suez 
Canal, if this Nation insisted that those 
countries preventing Israel from using 
the Straits of Tiran be condemned, if 
this Nation insisted that those nations 
that endanger peace by provoking its 
neighbors into retaliation be condemned, 
if this Nation insisted that those nations 
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who refuse to admit citizens of all na- 
tions of the world into their countries 
because of religion also be condemned 
our standing would be on firmer ground 
than it is today. Unless we insist upon 
such action, we dishonor ourselves. 

Were these thoughts in some manner 
incorporated in this resolution, it is my 
firm belief that there would be unanimity 
in the Congress in its favor. I sincerely 
hope that the other body will cover this 
situation somehow. It is my belief that 
were a firm position taken to the effect 
that aid would not be granted to those 
countries surrounding Israel, the center 
of tension, unless a negotiated peace be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel were 
consummated, those Arab countries who 
refuse to admit the existence of Israel 
would realize that this country truly fos- 
ters a peaceful solution of all contro- 
versies and thereby seeks to remove a 
threat to world peace. 

Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 
117 omits much which I would like to see 
included init. Since it is clear, however, 
that we recognize this as only a begin- 
ning, I feel it is better than nothing in 
view of the precarious state of affairs 
throughout the area. I have, therefore, 
no alternative but to support the 
measure. 


The Next 4 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the New Re- 
public magazine of January 28, 1957. 
This article is most timely. 

Tue Next 4 Years 


President Eisenhower took the oath on 
Sunday, January 20, at a family ceremony 
at which the pocket press, which has done 
so much to protect him, wasn’t admitted. 
On Monday the ceremony was repeated in 
public with a nice Eisenhower inspirational, 
Parade tickets for the court of the spirit of 
freedom (the car tracks across from the 
White House) cost $18.75 each. The second 
term of America’s first lame-duck President 
began, 

Two problems faced the President right 
away: inflation and the Middle East. Here 
are some before and after quotations that 
illuminate each of them. 

BUDGET 

Peoria, Ill., October 2, 1952: “My goal, 
assuming that the cold war gets no worse, is 
to cut Federal spending to something like 
$60 million within 4 years.” 

Budget message, January 16, 1957: “I am 
presenting * * * my recommended budget 
for * * * $71.8 billion expenditures.” 

PEACE 

Washington (before election), April 21, 
1956: “Not for many years has there been 
such promise (of) * * * steady decrease in 
the dread of war.” 

Jacksonville, Fla, October 29, 1956: 
“Now for some reason or other the opposition 
has seen fit to paint a picture of gloom and 
doom abroad.” 
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New York Times headlines (after elec- 
tian), January 15, 1957: Dulles Calls Mideast 
Peril “Most Serious in 10 Years.” 

Baltimore Sun headline, January 16, 
1857: “Dulles Says Rejection of Ike Plan 
Could Lose Africa.” 

Dulles testimony, January 15, 1957: “The 
situation is more dangerous than at the time 
of the Berlin airlift against the Soviet block- 
ade * * * [without the Middle East plan] 
the chances are quite considerable that events 
will lead to war.” 

Cur interpretation of the Eisenhower 
budget is that the administration means to 
spend and spend, tax and tax, and elect and 
elect. Further, that it doesn’t really mean to 
fight inflation. It means to drift just as it did 
about McCarruy, about farm prices, about the 
Middle East. Maybe events will save it from 
inflation; maybe not. Ike will preach and 
pray but not act. We gather this from dec- 
larations that the solution is up to industry, 
up to labor, up to Congress—when, of course, 
everybody knows it is up to Eisenhower. 

This reporter has a queer streak of the 
economic purist in him; when prosperity is 
booming, there ought to be a big fat budget 
balance instead of the spindling, anemic one 
Eisenhower at the height of his popularity 
offers. We don't object to the size of the 
budget at all, though of course it makes Ike's 
election pledge of $60 billion ridiculous. But 
any sensible person knew the pledge was 
ridiculous all the time. What goads us is 
the paltry balance and Ike's tendency to 
abdication of responsibility and leadership 
when infiation is threatened. The logic of 
his position would call for stern action to 
raise taxes, cut expenditures, or impose Fed- 
eral controls. Instead of that he beats his 
breast over inflation and presents what is, in 
essence, an inflationary budget. The re- 
sponsibility isn't his, he moans, it Is indus- 
try's labor's, the Congress’, 


Trading Stamps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, a new rage 
is gaining popularity within consumer 
circles—that of the trading stamp, re- 
ferred to by some as the “green” stamp. 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp an article written by Elmer 
White, Secretary of the Michigan Press 
Association, which appeared in a recent 
edition of the Highland Parker, High- 
land Park, Mich. : 
[From the Highland Parker of January 3, 

1957] 
Wo PAYS For TRADING STAMPS? 
(By Elmer White) 

These are certainly not the first words 
written on trading stamps—nor are they 
likely to be the last. The subject and all 
its ramifications is one of great interest and 
controversy. 

But one who can stop pasting up books 
long enough to consider the issue objec- 
tively can come up with one conclusion and 
this conclusion, as so often is the case, can 
lead to a few others. 

What is that conclusion? It is simply 
this: Trading stamps, like everything else 
in our society, obey certain economic laws. 
This permits us to predict what is likely to 
happen next. 


And what might that prediction be? Let 
us examine the economic factors surround- 
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ing trading stamps as a sales promotion 
factor first. 

It has been established that trading 
stamps follow a cycle, 

This begins when a merchant in an area 
where there are no trading stamps institutes 
them and starts promoting stamps to in- 
crease his gross volume. 

If sales actually do increase, other stores 
soon offer similar stamp plans. 

When many stores in one area Offer stamps 
with purchases, the advantage of stamps is 
eliminated and the merchant looks for a 
way to discontinue them. 

Either by mutual agreement with other 
merchants (a method which might be sub- 
ject to fair-trade laws), by legislation, or by 
sheer determination the merchant sheds the 
stamp program. 

And in a short time, the cycle is ready to 


begin again. 
WHY THEY DO IT 


Richard O. Cook, executive for the Michi- 
gan Retailers Association, reported results 
of a survey of his office conducted. 

He stated that most housewives collect 
stamps for one of three reasons: 

1. Stamps provide a way to acquire a 
luxury item or something else she wants 
without disturbing the family budget. 

2. Stamps represent a “demonstrated” 
sayings. 

3. The “Moby Dick” complex. This Cook 
defined as a compelling urge to collect stamps 
and paste them into the premium book in 
an orderly manner. 

Whether the consumer actually saves 
money when she turns in her stamp book for 
a fancy electric appliance or some similar 
product is a matter which has received much 
attention. 

In general, independent researchers find 
that she pays more for the product than 
if she had bought it at regular retail price, 
rather than with stamps. 

The magazine reports a project under- 
taken by University of New Mexico Bureau 
of Business Research. 

This showed that merchants with stamp 
plans in the western part of the United 
States increased their prices an average of 
4 percent. 

When a shopper spent $480 on groceries, 
she had enough stamps to buy a silver tray. 

The tray was worth $13 retail. But the 
shopper spent $520 in inflated food prices 
to get it. 

Other researchers reached the same con- 
clusion. 

How about-the merchant? 

He can afford to sell his product for the 
same price as before the stamp plan so long 
as his gross sales increase to cover the cost 
of giving stamps. 

But when all stores offer stamps, he finds 
this advantage gone so he has no choice but 
to increase his prices. A 

This is easy to do in some stores like gro- 
ceries and drugs but difficult in gas stations, 
dry-cleaning establishments, etc. 

CUTS INTO PROFITS 

If you figure the stamp plan costs 2 per- 
cent of the merchant's gross, once the vol- 
ume-increase advantage is lost, the 2 percent 
cost is transferred directly to net profit. 

In other words, a man making 5 percent 
on his sales, if he gains no sales increase, 
comes to realize only 3 percent profit. 

And this is the point where he must boost 
his prices. 

It is possible to find a stamp plan compet- 
ing with a stamp plan—and to a ridiculous 
degree. 

In Denver one store offered double stamps, 
a competitor offered triple. The first store 
then offered quadruple stamps. 

At this point the trading stamp companies 
took full page newspaper ads to condemn the 
store for unsound competition. 
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Merchants also learn that stamps are no 
cure-all. They are no substitute for good 
management; they require still more promo- 
tion to be effective. 

SEES DOUBLE LOss 

The consumer who suffers the double loss 
is the one who pays the higher prices but 
does not save the stamps. He presents the 
stamp company with a sizable extra diyi- 
dend in profits. : 

Some States, so far without success, have 
attempted to bring unredeemed stamps un- 
der the escheat laws. 

Who saves stamps? Most housewives. 

A recent survey by Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, as reported in October issues 
of Publishers Auxiliary and Editor & Pub- 
lisher, stated that 80 percent of housewives 
interviewed in New York save stamps. 

Other percentages range from 50 percent. 

However, a check of the 14 homemakers 
working in the Michigan Press Association 
office and all the women in the residential 
area of the secretary fail to reveal even a 
single woman who does not collect stamps, 
(The secretary collects them too.) 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn also 
reports that fewer than 3 of 10 women shep 
at a store only if it offers a stamp or similar 
premium plan. 

WOULDN'T STOP BUYING 


This tendency is supported by bulletins 
of the Bureau of Advertising (October 5, 
1956) which reports that separate surveys 
by U-M and the University of Richmond 
pete bait moat shoppers (90 percent in 

case) would not stop trading at a store 
which dropped its stamp plan. 

In 1916 the United States Supreme Court 
considered trading stamps and problems con- 
nected with them. 

The Court called them an appeal to 
stupidity and gave States authority to make 
them illegal, 

But States have been slow to take this 
action either directly or indirectly. 

INVESTIGATIONS POSSIBLE 

At present, stamp plans are coming under 
the investigating eye of the Federal Trade 
Commission and congressional and legisla- 
tive committees. 

More and more common are reports that 
merchants are abandoning stamp programs 
by mutual agreement. 

On November 16, the Lansing State Jour- 
nal reported that 16 Owosso gas station own- 
ers are considering dropping stamps. 

At the beginning of this article there was 
a reference to the likelihood of a prediction 
regarding the life cycle of trading stamps 
and the fickle love it attracts. 

The prediction is this: 

In this area stamps and similar premium 
plans have either reached or recently passed 
their peak as a factor in stimulating busi- 
ness. 

We can therefore expect to see soon, and 
with increasing rapidity, the falling away 
from such plans by merchants. 

This will come by any of the Ways already 
mentioned or by a combination of these ways. 


The National Guard in Defense of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957 
Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, as an active reservist and leader 
of an Army Reserve infantry division, I 
would speak in praise of a companion re- 
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serve organization, the National Guard. 
In peacetime and in combat, I have 
served alongside National Guard units. 
They served with courage and distinc- 
tion. Our Or Reserve Corps and 
the National Guard in time of emergency 
provide the bulk of the military forces 
subject to immediate call. The guard 
does not take off for conflict on its own 
volition. It must receive orders from a 
higher authority here in Washington. 


I would like to present the views of 
the Montana National Guard Associa- 
tion as expressed in a message I re- 
ceived today from its president, Hugh 
P. McElwain. It is as follows: 

The Montana National Guard Association 
and the 3,200 National Guard men of Mon- 
tana which it represents, takes personal of- 
Tense in the remark made by the Secretary 
of Defense branding the National Guard as 
“draft dodgers.” The Montana Air National 
Guard was called to active duty during the 
Korean emergency for a period of 21 months, 
and although the State’s Army National 
Guard did not have the opportunity to serve 
during the emergency, every man was sub- 


ject to call at a moment's notice and would - 


have performed as honorably as his predeces- 
sors in World War I and IL. 


Portrait of the Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January. 31, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege under authority granted to 
me, to insert into the RECORD & copy of & 
letter forwarded to our great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, by a 15-year-old 
young man who resides in my district, 
and also an article by him, Portrait of 
the Leader, which is published in the 
Epiphany 1957 issue of the Bellarmine 
Quarterly, of Fairfield College Prepara- 
tory School, in Fairfield, Conn. 

Both the letter and the article portray 
very vividly the fact that we do have 
bright young men today who will be our 
leaders tomorrow. This young man has 
all of the qualifications and traits which 
assures me that he will occupy such a 
position in the years to come. I con- 
gratulate him. I think his letter is ex- 
tremely informative and his article is 
outstanding, and I submit them to my 
colleagues for reading: 

WALLINGFORD, CONN., January 4, 1957. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Understanding at 
least some of the snarling redtape that en- 
guifs Washington, I don't have much hope 
of this letter ever reaching your desk. Heaven 
only knows that I will never give it a sec- 
ond's thought, as I realize that your mind is 
beset with problems that makes this letter, 
when compared to your other business, so 
many grains of salt. 

First, I feel it imperative that I make a few 
basic facts that can better explain my own 
position. I have adyanced to 15 years, and 
I proudly wear the colors of the junior class 
of Fairfield Prep School. This might be one 
of my strange habits. I eat, drink, and sleep 
politics to a very high degree. Most boys my 
age have activities that take them from the 
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world and its necessities; for example, stamp 
collecting, making planes, etc. For a good 
long time—since the State elections of 1950— 
my time has been consumed by that one 
fascinating longing—to learn as much as 
possible about the system of government 
under which I live. 

Possibly my one other passion is my work 
on the Bellarmine Quarterly staff as a mem- 
ber of the copy and literary staffs. 
days and Fridays are used up in this en- 
deavor to let the world know what happens 
at Prep. All those who helped out are, in 
my humble opinion, completely justified in 
their praise of the contents. Incidentally, 
the magazine is entirely written, proof- 
written, and distributed by the students, 
with only nominal help from the faculty. 

My whole purpose today is to illustrate a 
combination of these two elements, political 
and journalistic interest, in the formulation 
of the article Portrait of the Leader. This 
story is the reproduction of how I feel about 
you, the greatest leader of the 20th century. 
This comes straight from my heart and, I am 
sure, from the hearts of the seven hundred 
thousand-plus voters of Connecticut that 
saw fit to vote for you in this past election. 
Please accept my hearty congratulations. 

As I previously mentioned, I go to school 
in Fairfield but live in Wallingford, taking 
the train each day to attend classes. It takes 
61 minutes, exactly, to travel between the 2 
points. The trains arrive every hour. Thus, 
between dismissal and train time I used to 
go on a short foray to the Fairfield or Bridge- 
port Republican town headquarters. I can 
honestly say that I was amazed with the 
courtesy and politeness that was omnipres- 
ent there. The people in charge helped me 
to get anything I wanted in the line of cam- 
paign material to study up for this article. 

There were two other sources whence I re- 
ceived my information: Washington and 
Wallingford. Several times I wrote to the 
Republican National Committee for difficult 
to uncover information, and never once was 
I refused. My other information booth was 
the Republican town headquarters in Wal- 
lingford. For a good many years I have 
known some of the more prominent members 
of the committee as personal friends. And 
those whom I didn't know were friends of my 
father. The help that I received there is im- 
measurable and invalable, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

I've already done enough talking, and I 
would cut off this correspondence with one 
parting note. On January 21 you will be 
publicly inaugurated before the entire Na- 
tion, I have read in the papers about a 
medallion struck to commemorate this grand 
occasion. My question is, How can I possibly 
procure one of these medals? As I know that 
the proceeds are going to a tremendously 
worthy cause—Hungarian relief—I would not 
dream of asking for one but merely the in- 
formation as to where I might obtain one. 

I sincerely hope that the Legislature of 
Connecticut passes the 18-year-old voting 
law. Then in the very next election I can 
pull the second lever as far down as it will 
go and, simultaneously, vote for clean, hon- 
est, good government in national, State, and 
local levels. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

CHARLES S. JAKIELA. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LEADER 
(By Charles Jakiela) 

There are two statements which, in prin- 
ciple, sum up the works and deeds, hopes and 
aspirations of the Eisenhower administra- 
tions, past and future. They hold this 
unique honor because they look at both the 
material and spiritual elements of the past 
4 years. 

“We never had it so good” was voiced in 
1955 by the president of the AFL-CIO, George 
Meany. At this time he was speaking to a) 
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huge audience at a big labor rally to all those 
who, whether by chance or not, are deeply 
affected by the policies and beliefs of the 
governing power. He was thinking of the 
past 4 years as ones which will live in the 
annals of all history books ever published 
as four of the most fruitful in respect to the 
working populace of our great Nation. He 
looked at the legislation and results and saw 
they were good. He looked into the face of 
the President and saw it was honest, sincere 
and full of compassion and feeling for those 
untouched by the prosperity our country 
was enjoying. 

“A great man commits great mistakes” was 
first uttered about the time of Roosevelt's 
third administration. Certainly, he has not 
been completely Uly-white. No one is per- 
fect, no one can be. His greatest critics have 
concerned themselves mainly with Ike's part- 
nership policy for natural resources and the 
uneven spread of prosperity. Certainly, he's 
got critics, and a good number of them, I 
might add, for no matter what one does it 
cannot find approval with everyone from 
every walk of life. He's walking the middle 
road, between two factions and he shall con- 
tinue to do so for the duration of the next 
4 years. 

Ike himself entered the world on October 
14, 1890, in the town of Denison, Tex. At 
an early age, Ike's family (consisting of five 
other brothers) moved to Abilene, Kans., 
where our subject was brought up in a very 
God-fearing atmosphere. The grateful citi- 
zens of Abilene, several years ago, erected a 
memorial to the great President, which they 
paid for and built themselves. 

1915 saw Ike Eisenhower in the halls of 
the graduating class of West Point. One 
year later, he took the long walk down the 
aisle with Mamie Doud, whom he had met 
while at the Academy. 

Ike is a man of war, one who knows what 
to do and when to do it. In these early 
years, the foundation was laid for this tre- 
mendous general. He traveled around from 
command post to post and he even graduated 
first in his class of the Army Comnrand and 
General Staff School. 

At the advent of the Second World War, 
Ike’ became the supreme commander of the 
greatest land, sea, and air force ever assem- 
bled. His brilliant leadership and adminis- 
trative qualities brought this war to a close 
and in 1945 he returned to a grateful Amer- 
ica to become its Chief of Staff. 

1948 saw Ike lay down his uniform for 
what seemed for the last time. He accepted 
the presidency of Columbia University, al- 
though Harry Truman constantly begged 
that he run for President on the Democratic 
ticket. Then seeing the plight of the peoples 
of Europe Ike donned his uniform again as 
supreme allied commander in Europe during 
the first phase of the cold war. 

1952 saw him declaring himself to be a 
Republican and being nominated for the 
Presidency by that party after a tussle with 
the supporters of the late Senator Taft. Ike 
carried on a magnificent campaign that has 
been hailed as one of the cleanest in Amer- 
ican history, His chief opponent was Adlai 
E. Stevenson of Illinois. Ike won the elec- 
tion of November 4 by what is termed a 
“landslide,” capturing 442 of the possible 
531 electoral votes. 

On January 20 of the following year he was 
inaugurated by Chief Justice Fred Vinson 
and in his inaugural address pledged an 
honorable peace in Korea, This was realized 
in 1953 on July 27 at 10 p. m. (daylight sav- 
ing time). 

The first Eisenhower administration was 
a triumph of people over Government. War- 
time controls were released, Government was 
decentralized but yet the American people 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity without 
the burden of war. Ike was responsible for 
tax cuts, a balanced budget, inflation halted, 
cost of living stabilized. Being a Republl- 
can, I could go on ‘til doomsday. 
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Ike is a humble man who places complete 
faith in the moral and spiritual qualities 
of people, he has restored dignity, leadership 
and prestige to the White House (pamphlet 
issued by Republican National Committee). 

In 1956, Ike again ran against Adlai Stev- 
enson, but this time he stood upon the rec- 
ord of the administration rather than point- 
ing out faults of the previous one, as he 
did in 1952. Apparently the American elec- 
torate were satisfied with this record of ac- 
complishment, for last November 6, he beat 
his 1952 record to such an extent that he 
literally, “smashed” the Solid South. He 
captured 41 State including: Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee (Kefauver’s home State) 
and Illinois (Stevenson's home), rolling up 
over 9 million votes as a plurality and 457 
electoral votes to his opponent's 74. 

I now look to the future in an infinitely 
troubled world, carrying on its shoulders 
Suez, Red China, and the Iron Curtain. In 
the future, I see new problems that would 
make our present ones seem small indeed and 
those which absolutely defy the imagination 
and wonder of all Americans everywhere. 

Some of these Ike will solve; some will lie 
dormant; others will spring forth and his 
answers may not be the right ones. We can 
not perceive, we can only speculate. But 
we may be heartened by the efforts of one 
whose personal creed is: “In all those things 
which deal with the people’s money or their 
economy, or their form of government be 
conservative,” In short I see a finer Amer- 
ica “conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal,” 


Right-to-Slavery Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called right-to-work laws are specifically 
intended to weaken American labor un- 
ions and to hurt the efforts of organized 
labor to improve and secure the lot of the 
working people in this country. The 
policy of allowing States to adopt laws of 
this kind is erroneous and damaging to 
the whole Nation. It is my firm convie- 
tion that the right-to-work laws are in 
reality the same as the right to slavery, 
and as such we cannot tolerate such laws 
in this country. 

I believe that it is in the interests of 
business and industry, as much as in the 
interests of labor, to urge the repeal of 
those provisions in the Taft-Hartley 
labor law which make possible right-to 
work laws. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I wish 
to insert into the Recorp a very informa- 
tive and thought-provoking article on 
the subject by the distinguished Governor 
of New York, the Honorable Averell 
Harriman. His article is entitled “Right- 
To-Work Laws Are a Fraud,” and is pub- 
lished in the current issue of the AFL- 
CIO American Federationist, the month- 
ly magazine of the American Federation 
of Labor and CIO: 

Two conflicting attitudes are evident in 
the Federal and State laws which deal with 
labor relations, One policy seeks to build 
up collective bargaining as expressed in the 
New York State Labor Relations Act. The 
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other policy tends to cut down such activity, 
as in the misnamed right-to-work laws. 

The encouragement of collective bargain- 
ing as a civilized way to avoid strife be- 
tween employers and employees is the key- 
stone of our national labor policy, This at- 
titude was written into the 1935 National 
Labor Relations Act, the original Wagner 
Act, and has even survived the Taft-Hartley 
amendments of 1947, which produced the 
Labor Management Relations Act (usually 
called the Taft-Hartley Act). 

Under section 1 of the amended national 
labor relations statute, it Js still the national 
policy to promote industrial peace by encour- 
aging the practice and procedure of collec- 
tive bargaining and by protecting the exer- 
cise by workers of full freedom of association, 
self-organization, and designation of repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, for the 
purpose of negotiating the terms and condi- 
tions of their employment or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

The pivotal idea of the original Wagner Act 
was that collective bargaining would miti- 
gate the ceonomic evils and industrial strife 
which spring from the lack of equality in 
bargaining power. 

The law, therefore, set out to protect the 
right of employees to organize so that they 
could engage in effective collective bar- 
gaining, 


The constructive policy of fostering col- 
lective bargaining was accepted by several 
States shortly after 1935 in the form of baby 
or little Wagner Acts. In 1937, when the 
United States Supreme Court upheld the na- 
tional Wagner Act's constitutionality, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin created 
their own images of the 1935 law. Essen- 
tially, the State labor relations laws endorse 
the main theme of the Wagner Act, 

A contrary policy, however, developed in 
some State laws by 1947, the year of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. By that time there were 
seven State statutes which had either 
changed favorable policies to unfavorable 
ones or initiated policies which tended to 
straitjacket collective bargaining. 

Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, for example, 
revised their laws in 1939, as did Minnesota 
and Michigan, which also proceeded to im- 
pose controls on union activity. Kansas and 
Colorado joined the parade in 1943, and Utah, 
changing her direction in 1947, followed this 
new line by adding restraints on unio 
behavior. = 

The heaviest damage to the cause of union 
security, however, came in the form of a de- 


‘layed time bomb planted carefully in the 


Taft-Hartley Act as section 14b, reading as 
follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or Territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or Territorial law.” 

Basically, this section granted States the 
power to impose harsher restrictions on 
union security than eyen the Taft-Hartley 
Act proyided. 

By thus abdicating the Federal Govern- 
ment's right to set fair labor standards in 
interstate commerce, the Taft-Hartley Act 
invited competition among the States in low 
labor standards. 

I have repeatedly pointed out that it is to 
the interests of businessmen in New York 
to join with labor in urging repeal of the 
provisions of Taft-Hartley which make these 
laws possible. 

In my annual m: this year I have 
again asked the State legislature to me- 
morialize Congress for the repeal of these 
provisions and also for an increase in the 
national minimum wage to $1.25 an hour— 
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to protect New York labor and industry from 
the competition of low labor standard areas. 

The policy of allowing States to pass laws 
on union security is one that is loaded 
against organized labor. A State law, for 
example, which is sympathetic to labor or- 
ganization and which allows a closed-shop 
contract would be superseded by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which bans closed-shop con- 
tracts in interstate commerce. Similarly, 
a State law which is unsympathetic to labor 
organizations and bars a union shop clause 
in a labor agreement supersedes the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Thus, a more restrictive policy 
against unions is fostered by section 14 (b), 
especialy in States with strong antilabor 
lobbies. 

What has been the impact of section 14 (b) 
on labor organization? Within a short time 
after the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
18 States—more than a third—had enacted 
laws depriving organized labor of rights 
which had been won after more than 100 
years of heart-breaking experience and cour- 
ageous struggle. 

Inaccurately called right-to-work laws, 
these statutes have in effect Teimposed judi- 
cial regulation of union practices on State 
levels after such regulation had practically 
vanished from the national scene. One out- 
standing characteristic of these State acts 
is the prohibition against union security 
agreements—even where such provisions are 
arrived at with the consent of both sides. 

An examination of the so-called right-to- 
work laws reveals nothing in any of these 
statutes which actually guarantees either 
the getting or holding of a job. Nor do 
they impose any check on the power of an 
employer to dismiss any employee, with or 
without reason. 

There are two effective ways to place rea- 
sonable limits on the employer's exercise 
of the power to fire. One way is by statute, 
The other is by contract. A State law, for 
example, may prohibit discriminatory dis- 
missal for either racial, religious, or union 
reasons. A union contract may require the 
employer to go to arbitration In order to 
prove just cause for the dismissal. 

Clearly, in the absence of State laws the 
union contract is virtually the sole method 
for controlling capricious discharges. If 
there is no State law and no collective agree- 
ment, then employees obviously work under 
an employer's ax which could fall at any 
instant and cut them from their jobs. 

The most effective method of overcoming 
the bargaining inequality of the individual 
and protecting him in his job is the collec- 
tive union agreement. Protection of the 
right to work exists today in 9 out of 10 
collective agreements which contain arbitra- 
tion clauses. Under these contracts an em- 
ployee may challenge a dismissal in an im- 
partial arbitration proceeding to test the 
fairness of the employer's action. 

Such protection can be assured to work- 
ers by unions which have strong member- 
ship support. Weak organizations of em- 
Ployees, on the other hand, frequently means 
futile collective bargaining, 

This is the crucial issue in the current 
campaign against the State right-to-work 
laws. The garden variety of right-to-work 
law hampers collective bargaining by mak- 
ing individual bargaining paramount. The 
inevitable effect is to diminish the chances 
for collective agreements and to arrest the 
development of fair standards for dismissal. 
In these circumstances so-called right-to- 
work laws sustain the power to fire rather 
than the right to work. 

Such laws are thus a hoax. They under- 
mine the very right which they purport to 
preserve., In the name of protecting the 
individual employee, he is being deprived of 
the benefits of union representa- 
tion, A State that supports this kind of 
legislation is following a policy of discour- 
aging union organization, 
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Such a policy ignores the lessons of our 
national experience as to the Industrial facts 
of life. We have learned that collective bar- 
gaining leads to easing industrial strife, to 
a more equitable sharing of the output of 
industry and to expanding democracy with- 
in industry. 

By hindering these goals, right-to-work 
laws become a roadblock to a State’s progress. 

Their continuarrce constitutes a menace 
to free collective bargaining. 


United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Loree Florence, of Athens, Ga., has 
forwarded to me for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the 
speech delivered to the Athens Woman's 
Club on January 22, 1957, by Mr. Hugh 
G. Grant, of Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Grant spoke to the gathering on 
United States foreign policy. He is a 
former United States Minister to Albania 
and Thailand and a former official of the 
United States State Department and is 
well qualified to speak on the subject of 
United States foreign policy. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent pre- 
viously granted, I insert the address 
herewith: 

ADDRESS ON UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
BY HUGH G. GRANT, oF AUGUSTA, GA., For- 
MER UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ALEANIA 
AND THAILAND AND STATE DEPARTMENT OFFI- 
CIAL, BEFORE THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF ATHENS, 
GA., JANUARY 22, 1957 
Near the end of World War I, in 1945, while 

the United Nations was in the making in 

San Francisco, I sat in on some of the ses- 

sions as an observer. I met and talked with 

a number of the leading foreign statesmen 

who were delegates at the United Nations 

Organization meeting. One of these states- 

men was Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of 

Czechoslovakia. s 
In an hour’s conversation with Masaryk, 

I asked him the pointed question as to 

whether, in his opinion. a United Nations 

Organization could establish and maintain 

world peace, the stated objective of the Or- 

ganization. Masaryk’ replied: “Unless the 
great nations work together, there will be 
no peace in the world.” He named the 

United States, Great Britain, France, Russia, 

and China as the great powers. 

That conversation took place 11%4 years 
ago. Masaryk is no longer around. A short 
time later he was either a suicide or was 
murdered in his foreign office in Prague. 
What about Masaryk’s prediction? 

The United Nations, with a present mem- 
bership of some 80 countries, is established 
in New York City, with a sizable army of 
diplomats and so-called experts and tech- 
niclans, most of whom are busily engaged 
in developing globe-circling projects, which 
have little or no connection with the busi- 
ness of keeping peace in the world. With 
the exception of China, the great powers 
mentioned by Masaryk are all there, but they 
are not working together. In fact, the 
United States and Russia are not only not 
working together, but they are at dagger’s 
points with the threat of global war ever 
present. 
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Meanwhile there has been a long drawn- 
out cold war, a number of little hot wars 
and a big hot war in Korea, in which the 
United States played the major role and 
which it lost by default as the result of pres- 
sure by its principal allies in the United 
Nations. 

And now the flareup in the Middle East 
has brought into sharp focus the startling 
fact that the United States of America, leader 
of the so-called free world, and dominant 
member of the United Nations, today stands 
practically alone in the global contest with 
Soviet Russia. In the event of world war 
III, it appears likely the United States, with 
an infinitesimal percent of the world pop- 
ulation, will find itself carrying most of the 
war load and bearing the brunt of the armed 
conflict for the free world, which with the 
deadly nuclear weapons could destroy all 
involved. 

In a word, we.are told by our global plan- 
ners that we must be prepared to go into 
the turbulent Middle East with our military 
Torces as well as huge sums for economic aid 
in order to close the gap In the ring of de- 
fenses that have been drawn around the So- 
viet Union. In other words we must take 
over, lock, stock and barrel, the responsibil- 
ity of protecting the entire Middle East, an 
area more than half the size of the United 
States with a population of 42 million im- 
poverished people, a region heretofore the 
responsibility of our two principal allies, 
Britain and France who, under the impact 
of increasing nationalistic consciousness 
have withdrawn from the scene. As in 1947 
in the case of Greece, thé United States is 
again picking up the chips of our allies. 

Let us trace briefly the development of this 
United States foreign policy and then analyze 
what it means to 169 million Americans. 

In 1917 the United States threw away its 
long standing foreign policy of no entangling 
alliances and entered World War I in Eu- 
rope under Wilson's slogan “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” Actually we went 
into that war, not for our own defense, but 
to save British and French imperialists from 
their rival German imperialists. In the 
background, as in all wars, were influential 
Americans with large commercial interests 
who visualized huge profits in furnishing 
the implements of war. They had their 
counterparts in Europe. We won that war 
and then withdrew from the European scene 
and wisely refused to join the League of 
Nations. 

History has a way of repeating itself, how- 
ever, Within 20 years the German imperial- 
ists, revived under Hitler, made another bid 
for a cutin on British and French imperial- 
ism for power, trade, and colonial possessions. 
One false step can easily lead to another. 
As in 1917, the United States, under Roose- 
velt’s leadership, in 1940, many months be- 
fore the Japs struck us at Pearl Harbor, en- 
tered World War II against the Germans. 
Soon we had a new and strange bedfellow, 
Communist Dictator Josef Stalin, Roose- 
velt’s “Good Old Joe” pal, who played a big 
role in bringing on World War II by his pact 
with Hitler. At prodigious cost of American 
men, materiel, and money, we won this war 
on the battlefield but lost the peace at the 
conference tables. 

Having handed over to our wartime Allies, 
including “Good Old Joe,” the sum of $52 
billion in so-called lend-lease, a deceptive 
term, we now funneled into Western Eu- 
rope $1214 billion through the Marshall 
plan. This bounty, we were told by the 
Truman planners, would mark the end of 
American handouts abroad. It proved to be 
only the beginning. 

In the spring of 1947 President Truman 
picked up the British “chips” In Greece. The 
United States promptly moved into Greece 
and Turkey with 400 million American dol- 
lars and United States military training mis- 
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sions. This marked the initiation of the 
Truman containment doctrine against So- 
viet Russia. 

The pattern was now set for deeper Amer- 
ican involvement in the European “bog.” Mr. 
Truman became expansive in his generous 
gestures of United States aid. In 1948 the 
idea of a North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was launched in Western Europe, re- 
sulting in the establishment of NATO for 
the joint defense of Western Europe, with 
the United States the chief defender. Since 
its organization, 7 years ago, NATO has cost 
the 15 member nations $312 billion, of 
which the United States has furnished $252 
billion, or 82 percent of the total. And yet 
there is serious doubt among high military 
authorities that NATO would be effective 
against Russian attack. And so three wise 
men of the NATO nations are now working 
on a plan for the expansion of NATO into 
the political and economic fields. This con- 
stitutes an added threat to American soy- 
ereignty in its foreign relations. NATO, with 
its pledge that all members will go to war 
in the event of an attack against any one 
member, marks the complete abandonment 
of United States foreign policy of no en- 
tangling alliances. 

Other United States global commitments 
include the Rio Pact, which pledges the 
United States to fight if any 1 of the 20 
Central and South American countr is 
attacked; the SEATO Pact, a south Asia 
arrangement, which implies fighting by the 
United States in the event of an attack in- 
volving 8 allies, namely, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, far 
away Pakistan, Britain, and France; sepa- . 
Tate bilateral pacts pledging the United 
States to go to war in the event of an attack 
against the Philippines, Japan, South Korea, 
Australia, New Zealand, Formosa, and the 
Pescadorés. 

In addition, any attack against the United 
States military bases in Morocco, Spain, 
Tripoli, Greenland, Saipan, and Tinian will 
commit the United States to fight. There 
are also United States military missions, in- 
volving United States commitments in Yugo- 
slavia, Vietnam, Ethiopia, Iran, Quemoy, and 
the Matsu Islands. More than a million and 
a half American GI's are scattered around 
the globe engaged in the training and equip- 
ment of approximately 200 allied divisions. 

No wonder the State Department, now 
occupying 29 buildings in Washington, is 
preparing to occupy a $56 million addition 
and has 29,000 employees here and abroad, 
as compared with a few more than 5,000 
when I was in the State Department under 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The Infor- 
mation Service alone, which was established 
in the State Department for the purpose of 
telling the people of the world what fine, 
prosperous, and well-meaning folk we Amer- 
icans are, is administered at 200 posts around 
the world at an annual cost of $100 million. 

Now all of these pacts, treaties, and globe- 
circling commitments are described by our 
military and political leaders as necessary 
for the defense of the United States of 
America, leader of the free world against 
Soviet communism. 

Let us sum up briefly just what all this 
means to the 169 million Americans. 

First, let us take a look at the home front. 
Pursuant to the policies of the two major 
national political parties, Republican and 
Democratic, we observe a developing welfare 
state, with more and more planned economy, 
under centralized Federal controls in Wash- 
ington, resulting in the chipping away of the 
individual liberties of American citizens by 
Executive orders and judicial decrees. This 
program tends, at an accelerated pace, 
toward totalitarianism, socialism, the police 
state, and communism. We also observe the 
collection of vast Federal funds through con- 
fiscatory taxes, inflationary borrowings, and 
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unlimited deficit spending to subsidize 
powerful pressure groups both at home 
and abroad. There is also an organized 
conspiracy to break down our immigration 
laws in order to increase the political 
strength of minority groups at the expense 
of fundamental American traditions and 
concepts. g 

In 1917, the year we entered World War I, 
our national debt was only a little more than 
$1 billion. Today, on the eve of the second 
Eisenhower administration, our national 
debt is around $276 billion, which is almost 
$10 billion more than it was in Eisenhower's 
first year in officc, on- June 30, 1953. The 
annual interest on this debt alone amounts to 
$8.1 billion. The present debt, a levy against 
many future generations of Americans, un- 
less paid off soon, is equal to all of the land, 
homes, mills, machinery—everything of 
tangible value in the United States. And 
furthermore, it exceeds the national debts of 
all of the nations of the whole world com- 
bined. Fantastic. Shocking. And yet both 
the Republican and Democratic leadership 
in Washington continue the vast spending 
spree at home and abroad. The Elsenhower 
budget of nearly $72 billlon for the coming 
fiscal year, announced a few days ago, con- 
stitutes an all-time high for peacetime ex- 
penditures. 

On the overseas front, by next July 1 the 
United States will have given away to foreign 
countries in military and economic aid $60 
billion since the end of World War II and the 

of our global planners calls for an 
additional sum of from $4 billion to $5 bil- 
lion a year for an indefinite period of time. 
Some of the planners assert that this foreign 
aid should be made a permanent part of the 
United States Federal budget. 

The above summary relates to the material 
side of the critical situation facing Amer- 
icans. What about the human side? As 
pointed out recently by U. S. News & World 
Report, any warlike move in any one of 60 
foreign countries commits the United States 
to action whether or not this country has 
taken_any part in these moves. This area 
includes nearly all of Western Europe, all of 
North and South America, all of the vast 
Pacific area, and all of the Atlantic area as 
well. We are definitely committed through 
“defense alliances” to 42 countries. In other 
words, 169 million Americans are committed 
to defend and help 60 nations with a popula- 
tion of 1% billion people, or about 61 per- 
cent of the world population, 

Is this necessary for the defense of the 
United States of America? I do not think 
so, We are overextended militarily overseas, 
in my judgment, and there is some very reli- 
able military support for this viewpoint. For 
example, at the time of the MacArthur hear- 
ings during the Truman administration, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, told the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee that we had made more dip- 
lomatic commitments around the globe than 
we could carry out militarily. These far- 
flung military outposts could easily bring on 
incidents which could involve us in one or 
more little wars in widely separated regions. 
This could play directly into the hands of 
the Kremlin planners in their divide and 
conquer program. It is like a fire depart- 
ment which is faced simultaneously with 
several fires in different sections of the city. 

But, you ask, how are the Soviet Commu- 
nists going to be stopped? My answer is that 
the Russians are also overextended as indi- 
cated in recent uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary. These revolutionary movements 
will undoubtedly occur again and again in 
the captive European countries, and with 
good chance of success, if given time. These 
movements must come from within and not 
from without. A factor which seems to have 
been generally overlooked is that the Rus- 
sian system of international communism is 
directly contrary to and in conflict with the 
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rising tide of nationalism among the small 
and dependent countries of the world. 

Russian communism iş also in direct con- 
flict with age-old religious philosophies em- 
bedded in such large and heavily populated 
areas of the world as the Middle East. With 
some first-hand knowledge of the customs 
and traditions of the Moslem people, based 
on several years diplomatic experience in 
southeast Europe, it is difficult for me to vis- 
ualize the Arab people of the Middle East 
embracing communism. Colonel Nasser's 
program in Egypt is to throw out every vestige 
of British colonialism and then to proceed 
to bargain between the United States and 
Russia for the aid that he wants and needs 
in order to make Egypt really independent. 
I am of the opinion this policy is being fol- 
lowed in varying degrees in a considerable 
number of small countries. We have gone 
all-out in the very dubious business of try- 
ing to buy friends and allies with American 
dollars. 

It was Lenin, leader of the Russian revo- 
lution in 1917, who said: “We will force the 
United States to spend itself to destruction.” 

As pointed out heretofore, the national 
debt of the United States is equal to every- 
thing of tangible value in this country and 
exceeds the national debts of all the nations 
of the whole world combined. Nevertheless 
our colossal spending spree continues. The 
latest Eicenhower,Federal budget calls for 
expenditures of $71.8 billion, including the 
sum of $4,350,000,000 for foreign aid. This 
is an increase of $250 million over this year's 
level for foreign aid. President Eisnehower's 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, who 
had a large hand in making up the budget, 
told newsmen, “We will have a depression 
that will make your hair curl” unless the 
Federal Government cuts its spending. The 
American dollar, which a year ago was said 
to be stabilized indefinitely at a value of 52 
cents, has now dropped to 50 cents. In 
1939 the dollar was worth 100 cents. 

Is it possible that the masterminds of the 
Kremlin are leading us into the trap sug- 
gested by their revolutionary leader, Lenin, 
that their strategy is to destroy the United 
States of America without firing a shot or 
dropping a bomb? ‘ 

The best defense for the safety and secu- 
rity—perhaps even the survival—of the 
United States of America is for this Nation 
to keep itself strong, economically and mili- 
tarily, and absolutely free from all subversive 
and alien influences within the Government 
structure. The present global collective se- 
curity plan, with Its farflung economic and 
military commitments far beyond our own 
shores and the great Western Hemisphere, 
does not provide this security. Neither does 
the United Nations provide it. We should 
cooperate with other peaceloving nations 
through normal diplomatic channels, but 
zealously preserve our full American sover- 
eignty and freedom of action in our foreign 
relations. Above all, we must concentrate on 
the fundamental business of conserving our 
resources, keeping our economy sound and 
stable at all times and our military forces 
fully adequate for any eventuality. 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 
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DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 22, 1957. 
Hon. JaMEs G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FULTON: My asso- 
ciates and I spend the greater part of our 
time and nearly all of our energies instilling 
the principles of ethical behavior in our stu- 
dents. We emphasize particularly that there 
is an objective basis to the moral fabric on 
yeh: Nasir Saratoon rests, that right 

right and wron Wro: 
emotional bias or the Pest Sages aed 
opportunism. We point out the dignity and 
prestige which great Americans achieved 
through their uncompromising stand on 
principles when expediency might have 
dictated an easier modus agendi. We con- 
demn doing evil even when it is a means to 
a good end. 

In the light of all this, news that Tito may 

+ be invited to visit this country fills all of us 
with dismay, Courtesies extended to one of 
the world's most. notorious Communists 
could not but disillusion and discourage the 
more than 4,000 young men and women who 
form our student body. They join me in 
expressing the hope that rumors concerning 
hn panko of such an invitation are noth- 

g more than an trresponsible attac 

the integrity of our Government. ssh 
Yours very truly, 
VERNON F., GALLAGHER, C. S, Sp., 
President. 


What’s Wrong With “Inspired” Leaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Roscoe Drummond 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune, of January 25, 1957, makes most 
interesting reading. It is my contention 
that the American people have a right 
to be fully informed on the Middle East 
situation and on every other matter on 
which they are asked to support the 
President's stand. Mr. Drummond's ar- 
ticle follows: 

Wat's WRONG With “Insprrep” LEAKS 

Wasuincton.—A professional journalistic 
question in which the public has a direct 
concern was asked of President Eisenhower 
at his latest press conference, the first in 
10 weeks. -> 

To appreciate the pertinence of the ques- 
tion it is necessary to cite briefly the facts 
which produced it. 

Mr. Eisenhower was reminded that a few 
weeks ago in Augusta some reporters wrote 
that they had overheard him “giving the 
dickens" to Secretary of Defense Wilson for 
alleged “leaks” in the Pentagon, but that 
despite this fact the American people got 
their first information about the new Eisen- 
hower Middle East doctrine from an “in- 
spired” and unattributable leak from the 
administration. ; 

The President was then asked what he 
thought about such a practice and his reply 

as: 


“I don't believe in such methods and I 
don't trust them, so I have never been a 
party to an inspired leak.” 

That is a welcome answer. I think that 

correspondent would testify that in 
their experience the President has never been 
a party to an Inspired leak, 
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` But the administration has been a party 
to numerous, calculated, and significant 
leaks, and it seems to me important to try 
to see clearly what is bad about these official 
leaks and what is relatively harmless about 
them. There is no good in getting all exer- 
cised about the wrong thing. 

Here are three examples of deliberate, ofl- 
cial administration leaks: 

The President's decision to name Gov. Earl 
Warren of California to be Chief Justice 
of the United States was leaked to a few 
correspondents in advance of the. White 
House announcement by, it was later dis- 
closed, Attorney General Herbert Brownell. 
I assume the reason was to make sure that 
there were some good advance explanations 
of why Warren was selected. 

Last month the Washington Post and 
Times Herald carried a banner headline 
which read: “United States modifies dis- 
armament plan.” This was not a govern- 
ment announcement; it was another leak, 
this time to about a dozen reporters. by Har- 
old Stassen, who authorized the information 
but would not allow his name to be used. 
It came just before an important congres- 
sional committee report on disarmament. 

And more recently still, 4 days before the 
White House meetings with the Democratic 
and Republican legislative leaders, the first 
information about the projected Executive- 
congressional resolution warning Moscow 
that the United States wouid use force to 
defend the Middle East against Communist 
aggression, was exclusively given to the cor- 
respondents of 4 or 5 newspapers by an offi- 
cial who certainly wasn't doing it acciden- 
tally. 

Now, what's wrong with this? If this is 
just a complaint of some newspapermen 
against other newspapermen because they 
haven't been the beneficiaries of some gov- 
ernment leaks, then, however valid the com- 
plaint, there is nothing particularly horren- 
dous about it. It has been going on for 
many years and there is hardly a correspon- 
dent in Washington who hasn't profited 
newswise by an especially good relationship 
with an official of the Government. 

But it seems to me that the real offense 
behind the newsleak methods, which the 
President “distrusts,” has nothing whatever 
to do with competitive journalism. 

The grave error of the inspired leak is that 
` {tf dangles significant new policy before the 
American people without parentage. As in 
the case of the Middle East leak, the public 
was invited to weigh a vast, new, riskful 
commitment in news dispatches wherein the 
administration made it impossible to reveal 
the source of the information or where the 
reponsibility for it les. 

Surely the public ought not to be asked to 
give its support to new policy proposals 
which reach it disembodied and suspended 
in type with no credentials from the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State or any identifi- 
able official. 

This is not good democracy and it is to be 
hoped that the President's opposition to such 
practices will prevall over his associates. 


Benson Book in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
of farming under programs tered 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
son have apparently not been enough to 
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acquaint Wisconsin farmers with his 

farm philosophy. At least this must 

be the opinion of some Wisconsin cor- 
poration heads who are sending the 
farmers in the State Benson's book 

Farmers at the Crossroads and asking 

for tax deductible donations to pay the 

$16,482 cost of distribution throughout 
the State. It is interesting to note that 
the group, so much concerned about the 
taxpayer's dollar that goes to the farmer, 
is not at all adverse to using the same 
taxpayer's dollar to help distribute Ben- 
son’s boost for his farm program under 
the supposition that it is educational. 

Farmers I know in the Ninth District of 

Wisconsin will reasonably want to know 

why their subsidy is to be deplored while 

the one employed for distribution of edu- 
cational material is desirable. An article 
in the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
for January 28, 1957, describes the cam- 
paign to circulate the book in Wisconsin, 

It follows: 

CALL DONATIONS Tax-DrepUCTIBLE—CORPORA- 
TION HEADS FINANCE MAILING OF BENSON 
LEAFLET 
A campaign’ is currently being conducted 

in Wisconsin for tax-deductible contribu- 

tions to finance the mailing of a pamphlet 
by United States Secretary of Agriculture 

Ezra Taft Benson to every farm home in the 

State. ; 

The pamphlet is a digest of Benson's book, 
Farmers at the Crossroads, in which the Sec- 
retary explains and defends the farm policies 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

The mailing, apparentiy a part of a na- 
tional campaign to swing farmers to the 
Benson point of view before the 85th Con- 
gress formulates a long-range farm program, 
is being handled by the Constitution and 
Free Enterprise Foundation. 

The drive in Wisconsin to raise $16,482 to 
finance the mailing of the pamphlet to 
274,700 farm homes is being managed by 
Attorney Leo F. Nohl, of the Milwaukee law 
firm of Nohl, Petrie, Stocking, and Meixner. 

In his letter to prospective contributors, 
Nohl requests that checks for $25, $50, $100, 
$250, $500 “or more” be miailed to Stanley 
E. Bennett, cashier First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. He emphasizes the con- 
tributions are tax deductible. 

The letter bears the endorsement of Wil- 
liam J. Grede, president of Grede Found- 
aries, Inc.; Walter Harnischfeger, president, 
Harnischfeger Corp.; Edwin A. Gallun, presi- 
dent, A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp.; I. G. Gohr- 
man, president, Perfex Corp., and Lawson M. 
Adams, executive vice president, Wrought 
Washer Manufacturing Co. 

Describing the Benson book as one of the 
most important documents of our time, Nohl 
wrote: 

“The alternative to Benson’s proposals will 
cost you and other taxpayers millions of 
dollars annually, and, ultimately Govern- 
ment control of agriculture. 

“This condensation should be distributed 
widely, and quickly, to lay the foundation for 
a sound agricultural policy. ‘Already 850,- 
000 have been distributed to rural mail box- 
holders in other important agricultural 
States, made possible by support from many 
farmers. 

“Funds that you supply can go to work 
immediately. It is urgent that this distribu- 
tion start without delay so that it be com- 
pleted before February 15, at which time 
Congress should be formulating a long-range 
farm program.” 

However, the endorsements on the solici- 
tation letter being distributed in Wisconsin 
would not indicate that the program to “Ben- 
sonize” Badger farmers was being sparked 
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by farmers themselves. Outside of the cor- 

poration executives listed, those endorsing 

the solicitation included three attorneys and 

a dentist. 

[Max W. Noh! (1895-1934), Leo F. Nohl, Nel- 
son F. Petrie, Lewls A. Stocking, Earl L. 
Meixner, Edmond F. Zeisig] 

Nout, PETRIE, STOCKING & 
MEIXNER, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS, 
152 West Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 1957. 

Early response doubly helpful. 

Dear MR. : You will find the enclosed 
condensation of Ezra Taft Benson's new 
book, Farmers at the Crossroads, of great 
value. It is one of the most important doc- 
uments of our time. 

The alternative to Benson's proposals will 
cost you and other taxpayers millions of. 
dollars annually and, ultimately, Govern- 
ment control of acreage and crops. 

This condensation should be distributed 
widely and quickly to lay the foundation 
for a sound agricultural policy. Already 
850.000 have been distributed to rural mail 
boxholders in other important agricultural 
States, made possible by support from many 
farmers. 

Two hundred seventy-four thousand and 
seven hundred copies are needed to reach 
every farm mailbox in Wisconsin. The cost 
is 6 cents a rural mail boxholder, or $16,- 
482 for the entire State of Wisconsin. Dis- 
tribution is being made by the Constitution 
and Free Enterprise Foundation which, for 
10 years, has had a United States Treasury 
ruling of tax deductibility. 

Funds that you supply can go to work 
immediately. It is urgent that this distri- 
bution start without delay so that it be 
completed before February 15, at which time 
Congress should be formulating a long-range 
farm program. 

We are cooperating. Will you join us by 
contributing $25, $50, $100, $250, $500, or 
more? r 

Please make your check (tax deductible) 
payable to the Constitution and Free Enter- 
prise Foundation and mail to Mr. Stanley E. 
Bennett, cashier, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, 735 North Water Street, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis., acting as depository. The need is 
urgent. 

Sincerely, 


LEO F. Now. 

(A copy of the letter being circulated in 
Wisconsin to solicit funds to finance the 
mailing of a pamphlet by Ezra Taft Benson, 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, to every farm 
home in the State is shown above. The 
names of five Milwaukee industrialists are 
listed among those endorsing the campaign.) 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
last fall during the adjournment of Con- 
gress the Elks Lodge 201, of Austin, Tex., 
sponsored an essay contest, the topic of 
which was Freedom. 

Because of the nature of the subject, 
I feel sure that the Members of Congress 
will be interested to read the essays of 
the first and second prize winners, Miss 
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Geneva Lanier and Miss Ann Driscoll, 
respectively. r 

I include the essays in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for today. 

The winning essay by Miss Geneva 
Lanier whose parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Giddens, 1604 Margaret Street, 
Austin, Tex., follows: 

Freedom is the most priceless gift I have 
ever received. For it, my forefathers fought 
courageously and sacrificed their lives. It 
was given to the future generations with the 
faith and trust that they too would also be 
willing to fight to keep it. It is almost un- 
believable that this priceless gift costs me 
nothing. 

Freedom has played a very important part 
in my life since the day I was born. It has 
had some infiuence on everything I have ever 
done. As a child it gave me the opportunity 
to grow and mature in a peaceful and happy 
atmosphere. Later on in life it will give me 
the right to choose my own career and a 
partner in marriage. 

I believe that God has given America free- 
dom that she might share it with other 
countries through Christ. I and everyone 
else must share our freedom to really get 
the true meaning of freedom. 

My highest goal in life is to be a Christian. 
Freedom has so generously given me the right 
to choose the church In which to serve Him 
best. It makes it possible for me to worship 
according to my beliefs. No one has the 
right to force me to believe their way. Our 
Government cannot collect money to support 
any particular church. This is the greatest 
gift of freedom I have. 

The second gift of freedom is that of equal 
opportunities with everyone else. This will 
let me rise as high as I have the ability and 
determination. This freedom, a mobile soci- 
ety, was one of the very first rights estab- 
lished by the early settlers of America, 

Freedom gives me the right to say and 
think what I please. I may criticize the Gov- 
ernment without the fear of being punished. 
I am not afraid to speak up and stand for 
what I believe because freedom protects me 
from a dictatorial government, By debating 
and arguing in friendly discussions, which 
sometimes become heated, freedom is preper- 
ing me for the privilege of voting, thus giv- 
ing me a yoice in how my country is run and 
in the laws which are passed. Freedom will 
give me the right to vote, leaving it up to me 
to choose the side I wish to stand for. 

The fourth gift is that of being different 
and individual. I have the opportunity to 
dress differently, think differently, speak dif- 
ferently and, most of all, to be an individual 
who counts. 

Finally, freedom lets me become the person 
I was destined to be, The Government can- 
not force me to live a life just made to order 
for the good of my country. It is my life and 
I may do what I please with it. 

Freedom is my priceless gift and I am 
willing to protect it at all costs. Words can- 
not express the joy I have in knowing that 
my life’s foundation is being built on the 
epportunities offered by freedom. I am the 
loser if I do not take advantage of these 
wonderful opportunities. Freedom has made 
me what I am. 


Ann Driscoll, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan Driscoll, 3416 Hillview Street, Aus- 
tin, Tex., wrote: 

Freedom? To me, at 14, freedom means 
privilege to think for myself, to select my 
own way of life, and to express my own 
opinions—without fear—at home, school, 
church, and eventually at the polls. 

With hopes and enthusiasm, I can look 
forward to a valuable education afforded me 
under the freedom of our school system. I 
can be sure that my school books will be 
free of propaganda; and while my teachers 
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may express their beliefs, I need not accept 
them as my own. 

Within our schoo! system, I have freedom 
of choice in many subjects and the wonder- 
ful freedom of the selection of a vocation. 
If I want help in selection of my vocation, 
there are counselors to advise me and apti- 
tude tests to guide me—all for my own per- 
sonal interests. The final choice of a pro- 
fession, however, will be my own. 

Just as school allows me so much freedom, 
so does my church. I am free to go to 
church, or not to go, to have a belief or no 
belief at all. This freedom alone should 
make me want to go to church to give thanks 
for the many freedoms I have, 

With my friends or at home, I am free 
to discuss politics, government, or world 
events without fear of arrest. I can read, 
listen, analyze, and always draw my own 
conclusions, 

One of my freedoms which makes me 
happiest right now is that I have time for 
hobbies and sports—participating in the ac- 
tivities that make being a teenager fun. In- 
stead of being forced into early adulthood by 
laboring in a factory or in a field or being a 
part of a military group for the glory of the 
government. I am encouraged to have hob- 
bies and interests. All sorts of facilities are 
put at my disposal to help me in this—well- 
equipped playgrounds, libraries, city athletic 
clubs with classes in all the most popular 
sports and hobbies, and YWCA classes in 
many interests from story writing to judo 
training. There are all sorts of athletic group 
sports—school sponsored, club sponsored, 
and city sponsored—in which I am invited 
to participate. In all these games and con- 
tests, we play to win but do not fear to lose. 
We teenagers value that freedom, 

My country values freedom so highly 
that I am guaranteed it—in the Bill of 
Rights from our Nation’s Constitution and 
in our Declaration of Independence. 

Living in a country that provides so much 
freedom fills me with gratitude and happi- 
ness for today and hope and faith for 
tomorrow, 


False Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF, WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, letters 
are coming into my office showing the 
deep concern of patrons of rural-electric 
cooperatives over misleading advertis- 
ing. These ads are placed in magazines 
under the name of America’s independ- 
ent electric light and power companies 
but the cost is actually borne by rate- 
payers of the private-power companies 
which choose this title to disguise their 
own identities. The latest letter I have 
received is typical of the mail on the sub- 
ject so I am requesting it be inserted in- 
to the Recorp because it reflects the views 
of many residents in Wisconsin’s Ninth 


District. 
ALMA, Wis., January 28, 1957. 
The Honorable LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sra: At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Buffalo Electric Cooperative 
which was held on January 23, 1957, atten- 
tion was brought to this group whereby 
America’s independent electric light and 
power companies are sponsoring propaganda 
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advertisement. It conveys a false picture 
will have a detrimental effect oa the viet 
people of America regardless of race, religion, 
or political party affiliation. The directors 
were also told how the cost of such advertis- 
ing in magazines, on television, in newspa- 
pers and on radio are deducted from expenses 
for tax purposes in which the Federal Treas- 
ury suffers. 

A motion was made by Director Dierauer, 
seconded by Director Steiner and carried that 
the following resolution be drawn up which 
will be incorporated as part of the minutes 
of the meeting and a copy sent to United 
States Senators A. W. Wiley and Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, Congressman Lester 
Johnson of Wisconsin's Ninth District, and 
Mr. Clyde Ellis, General Manager of NRECA, 

Whereas the advertising sponsored by 
America’s independent electric light and 
power companies In magazines, television, 
radio, and newspapers Is propaganda adver- 
tising; and 

Whereas this advertising is not sales or 
good will advertising, but designed to poison 
the minds ofthe American people against 
rural electric cooperatives, municipalities, 
public power districs, and Federal power pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas this advertising is one sided and 
does not show the people the special tax 
write-offs which the private-power compa- 
nies are enjoying; and 

Whereas the cost of this propaganda, which 
no doubt runs into millions of dollars a year, 
is paid by people who must buy electricity 
oo the companies who sponsor these ads; 

Whereas the cost of this advertisement is 
expensed out and is being deducted for tax 
purposes which results in the Federal Treas- 
ury not collecting this portion; and 

Whereas the rural electric systems would 
not have otherwise received electricity at a 
reasonable rate if they had not done this 
cooperatively; and 

Whereas nearly two-thirds of the rural 
electrics are purchasing their wholesale 
power needs from privately owned public 
utilities: Now, therefore, 

This board of directors does hereby resolve, 
That immediate steps be taken by the Con- 
gressmen and United States Senators from 
Wisconsin to see that such false propaganda 
is stopped; and that the president of this 
board notified of your decision in this mat- 
ter so that the membership of Buffalo Elec- 
trie Cooperative shall know of the actions 
taken on this matter at the next annual 
meeting a few months hence, 

Yours very truly, 
BUFFALO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
ELI MAULE, Manager. 


First National City Bank Holding 
Company Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following testimony | 
given by me before the examiner desig- 
nated by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board in re applications 
of First New York Corp. and others to be- 
come holding companies under the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956—First Na- 
tional City Bank-County Trust Co. pro- 
posal—Thursday, January 31, 1957; 
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TESTIMONY BY Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, OF New 
YORK, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, UNITED STATES House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, BEFORE EXAMINER DESIGNATED BY 
Boarp OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BOARD, IN RE APPLICATIONS OF FIRST 
New York CORP, ET AL. To BECOME HOLDING 
COMPANIES UNDER THE BANK HOLDING COM- 
PANY Act oF 1956, FRSsST NATIONAL CITY 
Banx-County Trust CO. PROPOSAL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This is the first proceeding before the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board under the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. For that reason alone, 
the decision rendered in this case will have 
the greatest significance in future interpre- 
tation and administration of this vital new 
legislation. Equally important, the plan 
presented to the Board is one which could 
have the most far-reaching consequences on 
the future banking structure not only of 
New York State but of the entire Nation. In 
these circumstances, it is of transcendental 
importance that the examiner and the Board 
give this matter the most searching and 
extensive scrutiny before rendering final 
decision. 

What is involved here is an application 
under section 3 of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act, seeking, in essence, Federal Reserve 
Board approval for the First New York Corp. 
(a corporation organized under the laws of 
Delaware) to become a bank holding com- 
pany which would acquire 100-percent stock 
control of (1) the First National City Bank 
of New York, (2) its trust affiliate, the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., a New York State- 
chartered bank owned by the same share- 
holders, and (3) the County Trust Co. of 
White Plains, N. Y., also a State bank. The 
proposal, in addition, contemplates the char- 
tering of three new national banks into 
which would be consolidated the First Na- 
tional City Bank, the City Bank Farmers 
Trust, and the County Trust Co., although, 
as of the present date, no formal application 
for the chartering of these new banks has 
been filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency of the United States. 

Principal purpose of the plan, it is clear, 
is to circumvent New York State statutory 
limitations preventing banks in New York 
City from establishing branches outside the 
boundaries of the city* These limitations, 
which are applicable to national banks under 
the Banking Acts of 1927 and 1933,? were 
designed to safeguard against banking mo- 
nopoly in the State by protecting independ- 
ent banks in areas beyond New York City 
from encroachment by the giant city bank- 
ing institutions. Here, through the simple 
expedient of forming a holding company, 
the same management which is restricted 
in its operation under a bank charter seeks 
to acquire a unit bank, operate it in the 
eame manner a branch would be operated, 
end flout the expressed will of the legisla- 
tive body of New York State regarding the 
establishment of branches. Indeed, the ap- 
pticants themselyes admit that circumven- 
tion of statutory district lines is the under- 
lying reason for the proposal. In their ap- 
plication they state that “the boundaries of 
New York City have come to represent an 
increasingly arbitrary and unnatural divi- 
sion of a trade area and a correspondingly 
arbitrary and unnatural limitation upon the 
extension of service of New York banks.” *¢ 
To forestall the threat to the State banking 
structure implied in this plan, the New York 
Legislature adopted on January 29, 1957, 
stopgap legislation, effective until May 1, 
1957, to prohibit any holding company from 
acquiring’ any bank located outside of the 
district prescribed for branch banks. As I 
will discuss later In my testimony, adoption 
of this measure makes the present proceed- 
ing moot at least until May 1, 1957. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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I turn at this point to consideration of the 
nature of the banking institutions involved 
in the present proceeding. 

The First National City Bank of New York 
is the second-largest commercial bank in the 
city in terms of assets, deposits, loans, and 
number of banking offices. Created in March 
1955 as a result of a merger of the National 
City Bank and the First National Bank of 
New York approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the First National City Bank 
and its affiliate, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
have aggregate assets of approximately $7.1 
billion, which comprise over 19 percent of 
the total commercial banking assets in this 
city." In comparison, Chase-Manhattan 
Bank, the largest bank in New York City 
from the standpoint of assets, has about 
21.7 percent of total assets of all commer- 
cial banks in the city. Next in size to First 
National City Bank are the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. and the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, with each having assets of about 9 per- 
cent of total commercial banking assets in 
New York. In contrast, 44 of New York 
City's 60 banks have in the aggregate 10 per- 
cent of the total commercial assets 
of New York City. In brief, total assets of 
the First National City Bank are twice as 
large as 44 banks in New York City and 
exceed the combined assets of the third- and 
fourth-ranking banks in the city.* 

The County Trust Co., of White Plains, 
N. Y., the other major bank involved in the 
application, is by far the largest bank in 
Westchester County having total assets of 
approximately $375 million which comprise 
48 percent of all banking assets in West- 
chester County. Its nearest competitor, by 
way of comparison, has assets aproximating 
$138 million which represent 18.6 percent 
of the commercial bank assets of Westches- 
ter County.’ 

IT. STATUTES INVOLVED 


Several statutory provisions are directly 
involved in the substantive phase of this 
proceeding. Among these is section 3 (c) 
of the Bank Holding Company Act which 
specifics: 

“In determining whether or not to approve 
any acquisition or merger or consolidation 
under this section, the Board shall take 
into consideration the following factors: 
(1) the financial history and condition of 
the company or companies and the banks 
concerned; (2) their prospects; (3) the char- 
acter of their management; (4) the con- 
venience, needs, and welfare of the com- 
munities and the area concerned; and (5) 
whether or not the effect of such acquisi- 
tion or merger or consolidation would be 
to expand the size or extent of the bank hold- 
ing company system involved beyond limits 
consistent with adequate and sound bank- 
ing, the public interest, and the preserva- 
tion of competition in the field of banking.” 

Explaining the purpose of the provision, 
the Senate report on the bank holding bill 
pointed out that: “It is upon the basis of 
these factors that the Federal Reserve Board 
is to measure whether each application 
should be granted or denied in the public 
interest. It will be noted that these factors 
extend beyond the nature of those primary 
in importance to bank supervisory author- 
ities in the exercise of their supervisory 
powers. In most instances, safety of the 
depositor's funds and adequate banking 
service to the public in the area where the 
bank operates are uppermost in the con- 
sideration of such bank supervisory author- 
ities. 

“The factors required to be taken into 
consideration by the Federal Reserve Board 
under this bill also require contemplation of 
the prevention of undue concentration of 
control in the banking field to the detriment 
of public interest and the encouragement of 
competition in banking. It is the lack of 
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any effective requirements of this nature in 
present Federal laws which has led your 
committee to the conviction that legisla- 
tion such as that contained in this bill is 
needed. Under its provisions, the expan- 
sion of bank holding companies in the bank- 
ing field would not be prohibited, but would 
be regulated in the public interest.”* 

Equally important in the present proceed- 
ing is section 11 of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act which provides that “nothing here- 
in contained shall be interpreted or con- 
strued as approving any act, action, or con- 
duct which is or has been or may be in vio- 
lation of existing law, nor shall anything 
herein contained constitute a defense to any 
action, suit, or proceeding pending or here- 
after instituted on account of any pro- 
hibited antitrust or monopolistic act, action, 
or conduct.” 

So that there can be no doubt about the 
meaning of this section, I quote again from 
the Senate report: 

“The bill provides that none of its pro- 
visions are to be construed as approving any 
act, action or conduct. in violation of exist- 
ing law. It also provides that nothing in 
the bill shall constitute a defense to any 
action, suit, or proceeding pending or later 
instituted on account of any prohibited 
antitrust or monopolistic act, action or con- 
duct. In the opinion of your committee, 
approvals granted and action permitted 
under the provisions of this bill are not to 
supersede the provisions of other Federal 
laws, particularly those designed to control 
monopoly or break up trusts. For example, 
the Clayton Act has been judicially deter- 
mined to apply to banks. Under the pro- 
visions of that act, the Federal Reserve 
Board has an administrative role to play in 
determining whether banks comply with the 
requirements of the Clayton Act. Under the 
provisions of this bill, any action taken by 
the Federal Reserve Board in accordance 
with its terms is not to interfere in any man- 
ner with the performance by the Board of 
such functions as may be assigned to it 
under the Clayton Act.”® 

Against this background, it is clear that 
the Celler-Kefauver amendment to section 7 
of the Clayton Act adopted in 1950, is fully 
applicable to the present transaction. That 
amendment provides in part as follows: 

“No corporation engaged in commerce shall 
acquire, directly or indirectly, the whole or 
any part of the stock or other share Capital 
and no corporation subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission shall 
acquire the whole or any part of the assets 
of another corporation engaged aiso in com- 
merce, where in any line of commerce in 
any section of the country, the effect of such 
acquisition may be substantially to lessen 
competition, or to tend to create a monop- 
oly.” = 

Jurisdiction to enforce new section 7 in- 
sofar as it applies to banks, banking associa- 
tions, and trust companies, is vested concur- 
rently in the Federal Reserve Board ® and in 
the Attorney General.” 

By virtue of the foregoing, I was more than 
a little surprised that the Federal Reserve 
Board in formulating the issues to be re- 
solved by the examiner in this proceeding, 
did not include the question as to whether 
or not the effect of the First National City 
Bank plan may be substantially to lessen 
competition or to create a monopoly in any 
section of the country, within the meaning 
of the Celler-Kefauver amendment. For 
that reason, on January 9, 1957, I wrote Mr. 
C. Canby Balderston, Vice Chairman of the 
Board, this apparent omission, 
In reply I received a letter from Governor 
Balderston explaining that the Board “in its 
consideration of this matter will take into 
account all pertinent factors, including 
whether the proposed transaction might in- 
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volve a violation of section 7 of the Clayton 

Act or other statutes.” 

Iam attaching as appendix A to my testi- 
mony relevant correspondence I have had 
with Governor Balderston concerning this 
matter. 

MII. THE CONGRESSIONAL INTENT UNDERLYING 
THE CELLER-KEFAUVER AMENDMENT TO SEC- 
TION 7 
In light of these considerations, full un- 

derstanding of the purpose of the Celler- 

Kefauver amendment is essential for proper 

disposition of the pending application. Bas- 

ically, this act strengthened provisions of 
existing antitrust legislation in order to limit 
future increases in the level of economic 
concentration resulting from corporate merg- 
ers and acquisitions. For one thing, the 
coverage of old section 7 was extended to 
cover nonbank corporation mergers accom- 
plished by asset as well as stock acquisitions, 

Bank mergers accomplished by asset acquisi- 

tions remained unaffected by this new legis- 

lation. That, however, has no relevance to 
this proceeding, since the proposal before the 

Board involves, in effect, a bank merger ac- 

complished by a stock acquisition—a trans- 

action fully covered by the Celler-Kefauver 
amendment.” 

Beyond that, the Celler-Kefauver amend- 
ment established a new standard of illegality. 
It eliminated the old section 7 test which 
required that the effect of an acquisition may 
be to substantially “lessen competition be- 
tween the acquiring and acquired corpora- 
tion in any section or community.” In Heu 
of the effect on competition between the 
acquiring and acquired firms, the amend- 
ment adopted a less restrictive test which 
predicated illegality on whether the effect of 
the acquisition “may be substantially to les- 
sen competition * * * in any section of the 
country.” One reason for the change was to 
make it clear that mergers which enabled 
small competitors to compete more effectively 
with giant corporations were in the public 
interest. The change was not, however, in- 
tended to legalize mergers between competi- 
tors which were lilegal under old section 7.74 

A second and equally important reason for 
the change was to enlarge the coverage of 
section 7 “to make it clear that the bill ap- 
Plies to all types of mergers and acquisitions, 
vertical and conglomerate as well as hori- 
zontal, which have the specified effects of 
substantially lessening competition * * * or 
tending to create a monopoly,” ” 

The House report added that “acquisi- 
tions of stock or assets have a cumulative 
effect, and control of the market sufficient to 
constitute a violation of the Sherman Act 
may be achieved not in a single acquisition 
but as the result of a series of acquisitions. 
The bill is intended to permit intervention in 
such a cumulative process when the effect of 
an acquisition may be a significant reduction 
in the vigor of competition, even though this 
effect may not be so far reaching as to 
amount to a combination in restraint of. 
trade, create a monopoly, or constitute an 
attempt to monopolize. Such an effect may 
arise In various ways, such as elimination in 
whole or in material part of the competitive. 
activity of an enterprise which has been a 
substantial factor in competition, increase in 
the relative size of the enterprise making the 
acquisition to such a point that its advantage 
over its competitors threatens to be decisive, 
undue reduction in the number of competing 
enterprises, or establishment of relationships 
between buyers and sellers which deprive 
their rivals of a fair opportunity to 
compete. * * * 

“It would be unn for the Govern- 
ment to speculate as to what is in the “back 
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of the minds” of those who promote a mer- 
ger; or to prove that the acquiring frm had 
engaged in actions which are considered to 
be unethical or predatory; or to show that 
as a result of a merger the acquiring firm had 
already obtained such a degree of control 
that it possessed the power to destroy or ex- 
clude competitors or fix prices. 

“The test of substantial lessening of com- 
petition or tending to create a monopoly is 
not intended to be applicable only where 
the specified effect may appear on a nation- 
wide or industry-wide scale. The purpose 
of the bill is to protect competition in each 
line of commerce in each section of the 
country.” 1 

The Senate report commented that “the 
type of problem to which this bill is ad- 
dressed was described by the Federal Trade 
Commission In these words: 

“Under the Sherman Act, an acquisition 
is unlawful if it creates a monopoly or con- 
stitutes an atempt to monopolize. Immi- 
nent monopoly may appear when one large 
concérn acquires another, but it is unlikely 
to be perceived in a small acquisition by a 
large enterprise. As a large concern grows 
through a series of such small acquisitions, 
its accretions of power are individually so 
minute as to make it difficult to use the 
Sherman Act test against them. * * * 

“Where several large enterprises are ex- 
tending their power by successive small ac- 
quisitions, the cumulative effect of their 
purchases may be to convert an industry 
from one of intense competition among 
many enterprises to one in which 3 or 4 
large concerns produce the entire supply. 
This latter pattern (which economists call 
Oligopoly) is likely to be characterized by 
avoidance of price competition and by re- 
spect on the part of each concern for the 
vested interest of its rival’ * * è (The 
Merger Movement, A Summary Report, pp. 
6-7." * 

The legislative intent is also clear that the 
prohibitions of new section 7 are intended 
to be far more stringent than those of the 
Sherman Act; that it is enough to show that 
the future competitive effect may be adverse 
eyen though the actual anticompetitive re- 
sults cannot be demonstrated. Indeed, sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act was originally 
adopted to supplement the Sherman Act's 
prohibitions against mergers amd to ban 
those where the effect may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition. Section 7's test 
of illegality, therefore, was based upon prob- 
able future anticompetitive consequences 
unlike the Sherman Act which requires 
proof that injury to competition has already 
resulted. Thus mergers were proscribed un- 
der section 7 that were well beyond the 
reach of the Sherman Act. 

However, section 7 soon became a dead 
letter so far as preventing mergers was con- 
cerned due primarily to the fact that the 
courts held that the Sherman Act's rule of 
reason (requiring extensive inquiry into eco- 
nomic factors to show actual effects) was 
applicable." This obliterated for all prac- 
tical purposes the distinction between sec- 
tion 7 and the Sherman Act and thwarted 
the congressional intent that monopolistic 
tendencies resulting from corporate mergers 
were to be nipped in the bud. 

In this setting, a major purpose of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act, as the Senate report 
pointed out, was “to make it clear that the 
(act) is not intended to revert to the Sher- 
man Act test” but “to cope with monopolistic 
tendencies in their incipiency and well before 
they have attained such effects as would 
justify a Sherman Act eee, 
(The) various additions and deletions—some 
strengthening and other weakening the 
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bill—are not conflicting in purpose or effect, 
They merely are different steps toward the 
same objective, namely, that of framing a 
bill which, though dropping portions of the 
so-called Clayton Act test that have no eco- 
nomic significance, reaches far beyond the 
Sherman Act. * * * The concept of reason- 
able probability * * * is a n ele- 
ment in any statute which seeks to arrest 
restraints of trade in their incipiency and 
before they develop into full-fledged re- 
straints violative of the Sherman Act. A 
requirement of certainty and actuality of in- 
jury to competition is incompatible with any 
effort to supplement the Sherman Act by 
reaching incipient restraints.” 19 


IV. THE PROPOSED TRANSACTION IS CONTRARY TO 
THE CELLER-KEFAUVER ACT—IT IS ALSO CON~ 
TRARY TO PROVISIONS OF THE BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT BARRING BOARD APPROVAL 
WHERE THE EFFECT WOULD BE TO EXPAND THE 
SIZE OR EXTENT OF THE BANK HOLDING COM- 
PANY SYSTEM INVOLVED BEYOND LIMITS CON- 
SISTENT WITH ADEQUATE AND SOUND BANK- 
ING, THE PUBLIC INTEREST, AND THE PRESER- 
VATION OF COMPETITION IN THE FIELD OF 
BANKING 


Before discussing the applicability of 
these statutory standards, ee PODIE 
size that the record before the Examiner is 
lacking in essential market data n to 
determine the probable competitive conse- 
quences reasonably to be anticipated from 
the First National City plan. Thus the 
record is lacking in market analysis with re- 
spect to the probable effect the merger would 
have on competing banks in Westchester 
County. It is lacking in market analysis 
with respect to the probable effect the mer- 
ger would have on competing banks in New 
York City. It is lacking in market analysis 
in respect of the amount of present and po- 
tential competition between the First Na- 
tional City Bank and the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., on the one hand, and the County ` 
Trust Co. on the other.» 


Furthermore, the record is barren of evi- 
dence as to how the plan may affect incen- 
tive for the formation of new banks in New 
York City and Westchester County; how it 
may affect present and future customers in 
their ability to shop freely for banking sery- 
ices; and how it may affect opportunity for 
present and potential banks to operate in the 
relevant markets.” 

Because of these considerations, coupled 
with the fact that serious antitrust ques- 
tions are presented, the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice has instituted 
full-scale investigation of the plan to obtain 
ee market data, as well as other infor- 
mation. 


I am attaching as appendix B copies of 
correspondence between the Antitrust Divi- 
sion and the Federal Reserve Board relating 
to this investigation which is now being con- 
ducted. 

Later in my testimony I shall again adve 
to this matter. I would merely add at this 
juncture, that without the benefit of the in- 
formation the Antitrust Division is now 
seeking to obtain, it would be inconceivable 
for the Federal Reserve Board to make deter- 
mination of the issues presented. : 
Competitive effects on Westchester County 

Even on the basis of the present incom- 
plete record, reasonable probability exists of 
an increase in the combination's market 
power in Westchester County to such a 
point that, in the words of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee report, “Its advantages over 
its competitors threatens to be decisive.” 2 

Relevant in this connection is concentra- 
tion of commercial bank assets In Westches- 
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ter County as demonstrated by the follow- 
ing table: 


Concentration of commercial bank assets, 
Westchester County, June 30, 1956 


County Trust C 
Nutlona! Bank of Westchester___- 


3 largest hanks... -ne-m 
First Westehester National Bank- 


4 largest banks..__.....-.__.. 
8 remaining banks... _..-.-..__. 


Total, all banks_........... 


The t degree of banking concentra- 
tion in Westchester County is such, with 
County Trust Co. controlling about one-half 
of all banking resources, and with the Na- 
tional Bank of Westchester as much as two- 
thirds, that there is considerable doubt as to 
whether smaller competing banks in the 
county will have long-range opportunity 
to do business profitably; whether they will 
have unfettered opportunity for growth and 
expansion; whether new banks will be able 
to enter into business without undue handi- 
cap; and whether new capital will find such 
new banks an attactive investment. 

The short of the matter is that present 
concentration in Westchester County is 
serious enough; to combine the resources 
of the dominant banking institution in 
Westchester County with the gigantic re- 
sources of the First National City Bank of 
New York, may well compound that situation 
to an enormous extent. If smaller banks 
in Westechester now labor under a com- 
petitive disadvantage with the County Trust 
Co., that disadvantage would pale into in- 
significance by adoption of the pending pro- 
posal. It now takes considerable courage 
for small-business men to pool their resources 
and charter a new commercial bank in West- 
chester County. The obstacles to new char- 
ters, now especially serious because of con- 
centration of banking assets, could well be- 
come infinitely greater once County Trust 
Co. had behind it the weight of the First 
National City Bank resources. Integration 
such as proposed, that “links together com- 
petitive areas with others in which competi- 
tion is already seriously defective accom- 
plishes by finacial consolidation something 
very much like what is accomplished by the 

tie-in prohibited by section 3 of the Clayton 
Act; it permits the use of market power in 
one area to create competitive advantages 
unrelated to efficiency in others.” = 

It follows that the acquisition would in- 
troduce into Westchester County an institu- 
tion of such power that the banking com- 
munity would be transformed into one over- 
whelmingly dominated by a single company, 
with a reasonable probability of price leader- 
ship and a general absence of price rivalry. 
Smaller banks in Westchester County could 
not be expected to be unaware of the finan- 
cial power with which they would be con- 
fronted by virtue of this consolidation but 
their means of competition would be hardly 
comparable to those available to the First 
National City-County Trust combination. 
To suppose that entry by First National City 
Bank in Westchester County might have no 
adverse competitive effect on the other 11 
banks in that area is like supposing that 
chickens can dahce with an elephant and 
come out unharmed. 

Indeed the inference can be drawn that 
the pattern of acquisition behavior that has 
characterized the operation of the County 
Trust Co. and the First National City Bank 
in the past, would continue in the future, 
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so that ultimately, much, if not all remain- 
ing effective competition in Westchester 
County would be destroyed, via the same 
route. This is in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that probablé future effects of a con- 
solidation cannot be looked upon in isola- 
tion but only in the framework of the merger 
history of the participants to the transaction. 
In respect of First National City, it has 
taken an active part in the recent series of 
large mergers that reduced the number of 
more sizable banks in New York City, those 
with assets of about $500 million, from 16 to 
12. By its merger with the First National 
Bank, the National City Bank increased its 
assets by $713 million or over 12 percent. 
The following tables show the result of 
these mergers on banking concentration. 
Concentration ratios, New York City, five 
largest October 1954 and September 1956 
Before the recent wave of mergers initiated 
with the chemical-corn merger of October 
15, 1954, concentration ratios in New York 
City for the five largest banks stood as fol- 
lows: 


Institution 


ps PEE oman 2 Sep eee SS 
New York City total... -=-= 


At the most recent date (September 1956) 
the ratios stood as follows: 


Institution 


Mannfacturers Trust_...---.----.- 
Chemical Corn. _.... 
Guaranty Trust.. 


Top 
New York big total 


The other principal participant, the Coun- 
ty Trust Co., completed 12 mergers in the 
postwar period. In fact, its activity rose to 
such a pitch that during 1955 its acquisitions 
numbered seven institutions. When it at- 
tempted to cross the Hudson, however, to 
acquire the Ramapo Trust Co., of Spring Val- 
ley, the superintendent of banks vetoed this 
merger. A primary purpose was to keep the 
merger ambitions of County Trust from 
spreading into Rockland County. 

The following tables show the merger of 
First National City Bank and County Trust 
Co.: 


Merger history: First National City 
Name of institution 


2 š Year [Resources 
absorbed 


International Bankin: é rÈ wae 
ee Seg Co. (City Co., of 


Bank, New York. 
Second Nationa! Bank, New 
Peoples Trust Co., Brooklyn 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co, New 

yi EESLIINI 
1 eats ‘National Bank, Long 
Bank of America N, A... 
First National Bank, d New York.. 


Total. 


(1) Rand | Mewally, G at Polk’s Bankers En- 
eyclopedia, res Moody’s Bank and Finance Manual. 
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Merger history: County Trust 


Name of institution Year ab- | Resources 
sorbed 
Millions 
First National Bank, White Plains.| 1920 2 
Caleb Heathcote Trust Co., Scars- 

[I eta SOR pee e ae aed 1934 4 
Hartsdale National Bank __.____.. 140 3 
Mount Pleasant Bank & Trust Co.| 1940 3 
First National Bank, Hastings-on- 

Hudson. IMI 3 
First National Bank, Pleasantville | 1943 2 

ne Trat O0 sa 1946 4 
Fleetwood Bank of at Vernon.| 1946 11 
ah dar Loh Irving Trust OB) 

1947 29 

Citizens Bank of White Plains. __. 1950 18 
wast sauce Bank, Croton-on- g E 
5 

3 

30 

4 

7 

4 

4 


ë 


(0) Rand MeNall: 
aneia, (3) Moody’s B 


, (2), Polk's Bankers En- 
‘and’ Finance Mannal, 

In the context of the merger history of 
these two institutions, the present holding- 
company plan appears ás but another step 
toward larger size, greater dominance in 
the market area, and a possibly destructive 
dominance in Westchester County. Thus, 
there is presented the very type of situation 
to which the Celler-Kefauver bill was ad- 
dressed. As the Senate report on that bill 
stated: 


“Imminent monopoly may appear when 
one large concern acquires another, but it 
is unlikely to be perceived in a small acquisi- 
tion by a large enterprise. As a large con- 
cern grows through a series of such small 
acquisitions, its accretions of power are in- 
dividually so minute as to make it difficult 
to use the Sherman Act test against 
them. s.» 


“Where several large enterprises are ex- 
tending their power by successive small ac- 
quisitions, the cumulative effect of their 
purchases may be to convert an industry 
irom one of intense competition among 
many enterprises to one in which 3 or 4 
large concerns produce the entire supply. 
This latter pattern (which economists call 
Oligopoly) is likely to be characterized by 
avoidance of price competition and by re- 
spect on the part of each concern for the 
vested interest of its rival * ° *,"" 

Senator RoBERTsON, cosponsor of the bank 
holding bill, was aware of the danger to 
competition from a transaction such as this. 
Presenting the bill on the Senate floor, he 
stated: 


“Recently there has been much discussion, 
in and out of Congress, of bank mergers, 
I believe there is substantially greater dan- 
ger of abuse through the bank holding com- 
pany device than through the process of 
bank mergers. Imagine what a New York 
City bank with deposits of $7 billion could 
do in the way of competition with other 
banks if it also controlled a vast industrial 
empire worth $1 billion, and had unlimited 
ability to establish banks throughout New 
York State and in any other State. 

“It is inconceivable to me that any Mem- 
ber of this distinguished body would say 
that the time has not come to put a curb 
on such possible expansion. The pending 
bill not only would divorce the bank hold- 
ing companies from their industrial em- 
pires, but also would put any future ex- 
pansion under the control of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which would have the ad- 
vice and assistance of the Comptroller of 
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the Currency and State bank-regulating 

agencies—the agencies which are charged 

with responsibility for maintaining the 

strength and the integrity of our monetary 
m,” = 

Similarly Governor Robertson, member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, in a speech on 
October 22 of last year to the Independent 
Bankers Association, pointed to the problem 
at issue in the following terms: 

“We are required to pass upon applications 
by holding companies for permission to ac- 
quire additional bank stocks. In doing so, 
we must be guided by certain standards 
which Congress has prescribed in, the law 
itself. These standards relate to financial 
conditions, future prospects, character of 
management, needs of the community, and 
restriction of holding company growth within 
limits consistent with sound banking, the 
public interest, and the preservation of com- 
petition. These are not rule-of-thumb 
standards. In applying them, the Board 
must carefully consider all the circumstances 
of each case that comes before it, weighing 
one factor against another, and—needless to 
say—no factor will always weigh the same 
and no two cases will ever be exactly alike. 

“Whether you fully appreciate it or not, 
there are some differences between a great 
metropolitan area—for example, New York 
City—and my home town, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
One can imagine a multimillion dollar hold- 
ing company acquiring a bank in New York 
City without unduly upsetting competition 
there. But if such a corporation acquired one 
of the three small banks in Broken Bow, the 
other two might fear that their life ex- 
pectancy had been shortened. Even a Sol- 
omon might have to ponder a while in ap- 
plying the statute in such different 
situations.” 

Apart from this, there is a further dimen- 
sion—a possible chain reaction. The success 
of the applicant in establishing this holding 
company would undoubtedly spur it to 
further efforts elsewhere in the State of New 
York. It is common knowledge that other 
large city banks, such as Chase Manhattan, 
Bankers Trust, Chemical Corn and Manu- 
facturers would have to establish similar 
bank holding companies to keep abreast. 
Once Pirst National City had gained approval, 
it would be useless, and in fact inequitable, 
to disapprove the rest. These considerations 
make it plain that this one decision involves 
not one but 4 or 5 bank holding companies.” 

It is certain, however, that there are not 
enough of these regional branch banks to go 
around or satisfy every city bank. The ex- 
pectation would be for a general scramble 
to buy up the independent banks in Rock- 
land, Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk 
Counties. In the end, local competition in 
these areas would be trampled and replaced 
by the Big Five of New York City. As far 
as the sizable commuter traffic between New 
York City and the suburbs is concerned, 
competition between the suburban banks 
and the city banks at the retail and small-=~ 
business level would be annihilated, as will 
be pointed out below. 

Competitive effects on metropolitan 
New York City 


Among the most important competitive 
forces in banking in metropolitan New 
York—particularly to people in the sub- 
urban areas—are the sizable regional branch 
banks that have sprung up in the rapidly 
growing counties surrounding the five bur- 
roughs. These suburban institutions have 
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banking resources of their counties as al- 
most to raise questions of undue concentra- 
tion. An important mitigating fact, how- 
ever, is that commuter traffic, the automo- 
bile, and banking by mail bring these in- 
stitutions into close competition with the 
banks in New York City. To an important 
degree, residents of the suburbs have a free 
choice as borrowers or depositors between 
their local institutions and city banks. 
Regardless of the actual exercise of this 
choice, this proves nothing about the pres- 
ence or absence of real competition. On the 
contrary, it may indicate that competition 
is extremely effective, and that this causes 
the suburban branch banks to offer equally 
good service at comparable rates to banks 
in the city. A mere trickle—in fact the 
mere threat—of a shifting of accounts is 
as important a competitive element in bank- 
ing as might be wished for. No more elo- 
quent evidence of the truth of this state- 
ment could be adduced than the compe- 
tition for savings in metropolitan New York. 


Relationship between population and 
deposits in New York City 


One of the major points made by First 
National City is that since New York City 
population increase has been lagging be- 
hind the growth of the suburbs, it is nec- 
essary for a bank which desires to maintain 
its growth to go into these suburban areas, 
In the words of the First New York Corp. 
application: 

“The First National City Bank of New 
York management also believes that due 
prudence and proper exercise of its respon- 
sibilities to First National City Bank share- 
holders make it desirable to protect First 
Naticnal City Bank against the consequences 
of business and population shifts from the 
city to Westchester County, which may cre- 
ate a relatively rapid growth of banking 
opportunities in the county, while at the 
same time limiting the growth potential 
within the five boroughs.” * 

This argument takes the rather simple view 
that a close relationship exists between pop- 
ulation and bank deposits. Unlike most 
communities, however, the New York City 
banks are not dependent upon the single 
factor. Because of their countrywide money 
market and corporate activities, their cor- 
respondent banking and their position in 
international finance, any such claim is fal- 
lacious. 

On the contrary, when one takes the long 
view of the period since 1900, population in 
New York City has grown from less than 3% 
million in 1900 to over 8 million today. Thus 
the present population is 214 times that at 
the turn of the century. By contrast, over 
the same period the deposits of the downtown 
commercial banks in the city increased from 
$1.7 billion to $29.4 billion. After adjusting 


for changes in the price level, their deposits 
today are over 5 times the level in 1900 as 
shown in the following table: 


Population growth and commercial bank 
deposits, New York City, 1900-1955 


DIES te Sh SS a ee A ee ee 
actually grown in three ways: through the — 1 Data for 1900 include all commercial banks in 


influx of population, through new branches, 
and through mergers with existing smaller 
banks. Some of these banks, in fact, have 
acquired control of so large a portion of the 
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Inadequacy of First National City Bank 
statistics 


The main fallacy involved in these ratios 
lies in the fact that the First National City 
is both a money-market bank as well 

as a retail institution. The County Trust 
Co., by contrast, does mostly a retail business. 
To show how preposterous this comparison 
is, New York City banks could acquire the 
assets of all commercial banks in upstate 
New York and increase their size by only 23 
percent. An analogy might be an acquisition 
by the Ford Motor Co., which manufactures 


mding business of First National 
City. It would appear that this bank's share 
is almost one-half of the New York City total. 
A grave question is raised, therefore, whether 
the First National City Bank's present dom- 
inance in this field can safely be increased 
ghia through its holding company activ- 

Further, First National City controls ap- 
proximately one-third of both the number 
and dollar amounts of thrift deposits of com- 
mercial banks in New York City. The County 
Trust's 120,000 thrift accounts constitute 
roughly one-fifth of the 600,000 such ac- 
counts now at First National City. Clearly 
this kind of ratio is considerably higher than 
the 1 percent variety cited in the application. 

Still another interesting question is how 
many people are involved in the various 
ratios cited by First National City. The 1 
percent of dollar deposits emanating from 
Westchester, for example, may represent a 
large number of persons. For example, the 
number of individuals with thrift accounts 
at County Trust is approximately 120,000 
while the number with demand accounts is 
119,000. Moreover, the number of persons 
with direct consumer loans is above 15,000 
and the number of personal trust accounts 
is about 550. 

Most of these individuals will be directly 
affected by the acquisition of County Trust 
by the First National City Bank. Most of 
them (or a member of their family) un- 
doubtedly commute to the city. Thus they 
have a choice as to where they may deposit 
their savings, where they may place their 
funds for use in regular or special ch 
accounts, and where they may obtain loans 
for personal needs. This acquisition will 
eliminate for these many thousands of indi- 
viduals a substantial portion of their freedom 
of choice as to whether they prefer to bank 
near their homes or near their place of work, 
Facts such as these are glossed over by lump- 
ing the large national corporate and inter- 
national deposits with special checking ac- 
counts so as to render the ratios negligible. 

In general, the First National City’s appli- 
cation is completely deficient as a piece of 
market research relevant for this application, 
In the absence of a competent study of the 
market for the various services provided by 
the First National City Bank and County 
Trust Co., many important aspects of this 
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bank holding company plan remain in ob- 
scurity or hidden from view. 

Although the many previous considerations 
adduced raise a presumption that this bank 
holding company plan jis anticompetitive In 
effect, and hence against the public interest, 
the omission of valid market data takes on 
an unmistakable significance. 

Ease of raising capital 

One of the points made in the First Na- 
tional City application is that through the 
holding company device it is easier to raise 
capital and that County Trust will therefore 
benefit in this . Thus, in the First 
New York Corporation application (exhibit 
F, p. 3), the following statement is made: 

“The association would likewise facilitate 
the raising of additional capital for the 
County Trust Co. to support its present posi- 
tion and future growth. Because of the 
great expansion in its deposits, its need for 
additional capital funds has been continu- 
ous; they have been provided in part by the 
gale of subordinated debentures. It is clear 
that its future capital requirements will be 
equally great if it is to meet adequately the 
needs of the communities which it serves. If 
the proposal is approved, the problem of rais- 
ing this additional capital would fall upon 
the holding company which, through the 
broader market which may be expected for its 
own stock, would be able to accomplish this 
task more readily.” 

However, an examination of the premium 
now existing for County Trust stock in- 
dicates that it is actually in an extremely 
favorable position as regards the raising of 
additional capital. During 1956, as shown 
by the table that follows, its market value 
was about two times its book value per share. 
By contrast First National City Bank stock 
was selling at only slightly higher than its 
book value. Thus the market has already 
taken into account the future growth and 
earnings potential of County Trust and this 
is reflected in the market value of its shares. 
It can therefore be inferred that County 
Trust would have no difficulty in raising the 
capital needed to margin its future deposit 
growth, and does not need a holding com- 
pany organization to accomplish this. 
Comparative book and market values, First 

National City Bank and County Trust Co., 

1956 
First National City Bank: 

Book value per share._-..-------- $60. 22 

Range: Market price per share, 6014-7314. 
County Trust Co.: 

* Book value per share.....-----.--- $14.18 

Range: Market price per share, 2514-3314. 
Y. THE APPLICANT FAILS TO MEET ANY OF THE 

OTHER FACTORS OF SECTION 3 (C) OF THE BANK 

HOLDING COMPANY ACT 


From the background of the act, it is clear 
that a bank holding company application, 
to win approval, has to meet squarely every 
single test prescribed by section 3 (c). Fail- 
ing in that, the application must be disap- 
proved. 

It must be observed that the Bank Holding 
Company. Act is a restrictive measure—not 
one designed to place the stamp of approval 
upon indiscriminate creation of new bank 
holding companies. This is demonstrated 
by the history of the legislation as ‘well as by 
the provisions of the act itself. 

Bank holding companies first caught the 
public's attention in the late 1920's when 
their organizational activity reached a peak. 
Many such ventures were mainly speculative 
in nature, with the result that the stock 
market crash caused much distress. By 
1930, the Congress became so concerned over 
bank holding companies that it held exten- 
sive hearings culminating in specific regula- 
tory provisions in the Banking Act of 1933, 
Such regulation proved inadequate, however, 
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not only because of loopholes in the act 
itself, by which bank holding companies 
might evade the reach of the Federal Reserve 
System, but also because of the failure of 
the act to deal with one of the principal 
problems involved—concentration. In a4 
special message to Congress on April 29, 1938, 
President Roosevelt made these comments: 

“It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the great economic power that might be 
wielded by a group which may succeed in 
acquiring domination over banking resources 
in any considerable area of the country. 
That power becomes particularly dangerous 
when it is exercised from a distance, and 
notably so when effective control is main- 
tained without the responsibilities of com- 
plete ownership, 

“We have seen the multiplied evils which 
have arisen from the holding-company sys- 
tem in the case of public utilities, where a 
small minority ownership has been able to 
dominate a far-flung system, 

“We do not want those evils repeated in 
the banking field, and we should take steps 
now to see that they are not. 

“It is not a sufficient assurance against 
the future to say that no great evil has yet 
resulted from holding-company operations 
in this field. The possibilities of great harm 
are inherent in the situation, 

“I recommend that the Congress enact at 
this session legislation that will effectively 
control the oneration of bank-holding com- 
panies.” °° ©» 

Bills subsequently introduced in the Con- 
gress failed to make headway so that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System felt moved to renew a plea for legis- 
lation in its annual report for 1943. This 
report stated in part as follows: 

“There is now no effective control over the 
expansion of bank holding companies either 
in banking or in any other field in which 
they may choose to expand. Moreover, the 
device lends itself readily to the amassing 
of vast resources obtained largely from the 
public which can be controlled and used 
by a few people and which give to them, 
when they choose to use them, an unfair 
and overwhelming advantage in acquiring 
additional properties and in carrying out an 
unlimited program of expansion. In the ex- 
ceptional case, these resources have been 
used to acquire independent banks by meas- 
ures which leave the local management and 
minority shareholders little with which to 
defend themselves except their own strenu- 
ous protests. Likewise, these resources have 
been used to support the market for their 
own stocks and thus to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of independent banks by the ex- 
change of stocks, as well as to create trading 
profits for favored participants. 

“The Board believes, therefore, that it is 
necessary in the public interest and in keep- 
ing with sound banking principles that the 
activities of bank holding companies be re- 
stricted solely to the banking business and 
that their activities be regulated, as are the 
activities of the banks themselves. 


“Such legislation should be so designed as 
to prevent any such company from using the 
corporate device to circumvent and evade 
sound banking principles, regulatory 
statutes, and declared legislative policy.” 

In 1944 the Federal] Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration added its Voice to the call for leg- 
islation. It stated in its annual report for 
that year: 

“The business of lending money is well 
suited to private initiative and is best per- 
formed under competitive conditions. 
Monopoly in banking is a threat to American 
traditions, both because it limits the oppor- 
tunities to engage in the business of banking, 
and because it provides an opportunity for 
favoritism in the extension of credit which 
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may foster monopolies In other industries. 
The growing tendencies toward monopoly in 
the banking business are serious, and prompt 
action should be taken to curb them. * * * 

“A partial monopoly which develops when 
one bank obtains a disproportionate percent- 
age of the total banking resources of an area 
may have a serious effect on the economic 
life of the district. * * * 

“Holding companies not only tend to be- 
come monopolistic, but increase the problem 
of supervision. * * *" 

In the meantime, and continuing through 
the early postwar years, the large bank hold- 
ing companies continued to expand without 
hindrance. Finally, in 1948, a point was 
reached when the Federal Reserve Board de- 
cided to grasp the initiative under powers 
conferred by the Clayton Act. Without re- 
peating here the voluminous proceedings 
against the Transamerica Corp. in any de- 
tail, the following section of the Board's 
brief seems relevant in stating the bank hold- 
ing company problem in general terms: 

“The Clayton Act is a prophylactic statute, 
designed to arrest monopoly ‘in its incipi- 
ency and before consummation,’ as Congress 
itself sald when it passed the law. Section 7 
was specifically aimed at holding companies 
which buy up the stocks of companies in 
actual or potential competition and bring 
those companies under common ownership 
and control. The holding company which 
follows this practice was denounced by Con- 
gress as ‘an abomination,’ Here we have a 
case where just such a situation as Congress 
specifically visualized has come to pass. 
Transamerica and its predecessors have for 
over 40 years been acquiring the stocks of 
small, medium and large sized commercial 
banks in an ever-expanding area on the west 
coast. To date, they have acquired almost 
700 separate banking offices in 5 States. 
As fast as these banks were acquired, they 
were merged into or became branches of one 
or another of the rapidly growing branch 
banks in the controlled group. The cumu- 
lative effect of these acquisitions has been 
to bring the Transamerica controlled group 
of banks to a point where they now com- 
prise 40 percent of all commercial banking 
offices In the 5-State area, having 39 per- 
cent of all commercial bank deposits and 
50 percent of all commercial bank loans in 
those States. Furthermore, the evidence 
clearly indicates that, unless restrained, 
Transamerica intends to acquire more banks 
and thus to increase further its growing 
monopoly power in that area. The net ‘ef- 
fect’ of these acquisitions, we contend, ‘may 
be substantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly’ of commercial 
banking offices, deposits and loans in the 
5-State area, contrary to, the provisions 
of section 7. The nub of our contention 
springs from the conviction that the only 
proper legal test for determining the ‘effect’ 
of such a continuous series of acquisitions 
is to consider their cumulative effect upon 
both existing and potential competition in 
commercial banking in the area," 

Perhaps nothing sparked renewed agita- 
tion for effective restrictions against bank 
holding companies more than the Board's 
inability to stop the acquisitions of the 
Transamerica Corp., due to the apparent im- 
potence of old section 7 of the Clayton Act 
as interpreted in that case by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals.“ Finally, by 1955 the 
Congress had accumulated sufficient testi- 
mony, and Members of both Houses had 
become sufficiently familiar with the issues, 
to bring bills within sight of enactment. 
The main line of argument, familiar from 
many long-drawn-out proceedings, did not 
falter from its main objective—greater re- 
striction. Thus, Chairman Martin, of the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors, testi- 
fied at hearings before the House Banking 


and Currency Committee as follows: 
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“These provisions of existing law regulate 
the activities of a bank holding company 
only if it happens to control a member bank 
and only if it desires to vote the stock of 
that bank. In effect, therefore, regulation 
is largely voluntary on the part of the hold- 
ing company. Even if a voting permit is ob- 
tained, the regulation to which a holding 
company is subject is aimed mostly at pro- 
tecting the soundness of the member banks 
in the group. 

“These provisions, therefore, do not deal 
at all with two apparent problems in the 
banking holding company field. In the first 
place, there is nothing in present law which 
restricts the ability of a bank holding com- 
pany to add to the number of its controlled 
banks. Consequently, there can well be sit- 
uations in which a large part of the com- 
mercial banking facilities in a large area of 
the country may be concentrated under the 
management and control of a single corpora- 
tion." * 

When the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency issued its report to accompany 
its proposed bill, H. R. 6227, the problem was 
stated again in this form: 

“Evidence developed during the hearings 
has convinced your committee that bank 
holding companies are not in accord with 
the yery precepts upon which our banking 
system rests. The United States early in 
its history, it should be recalled, adopted a 
democratic ideal of banking. Other coun- 
tries, for the most part, have preferred to 
rely on a few large banks controlled by & 
banking elite. There has developed in this 
country, on the other hand, a conception of 
the independent unit bank as an institution 
having its ownership and origin in the local 
community and deriving its business chiefiy 
from the community's industrial and com- 
mercial activities and from the farming pop- 
ulation within its vicinity or trade area, Its 
activities are usually fully integrated with 
the local economic and social organization. 
The bank holding company device threatens 
to destroy this democratic grassroots insti- 
tution, 

“Your committee believes that the de- 
struction of the American unit banking sys- 
tem, resulting in the further concentration 
of credit facilities, would have revolutionary 
eects upon our free-enterprise system. Ul- 
timately, monopolistic control of credit could 
entirely remold our fundamental political 
and social institutions. 

“The time for action is now. We dare wait 
no longer, for already we are rapidly follow- 
ing the example of England whose many 
banks became the big five. She finally 
passed a law against further concentration. 
The Bank of England has been nationalized. 
France has nationalized its few banks. The 
same will inevitably come to pass here un- 
less we forestall it by legislation. 

“There is no question about what the re- 
action of the American people would be to 
such a condition, A nation that would not 
allow a monopoly over tobacco certainly will 
not condone one over the lifeblood of its 
economy, money, and credit, Through their 
Representatives In Congress and the State 
legislatures they have at various periods 
erected legal barriers against centralization 
of credit. Some of these have fallen, some 
have corroded. It is urgently necessary that 
we stop the remaining laws from being 
evaded. H. R. 6227 would do this. Its 
adoption by the Congress is necessary if we 
are to preserve our free-enterprise banking 
system, the economic counterpart of our po- 
litical system. Each is essential to the 
other." = 

From the foregoing it is abundantly clear 
that the act is restrictive and that by no 
means was it intended to provide ambitious 
bank holding companies a hunting license 
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to wage war on the country’s independent 
unit and regional banks. 

In addition to its history, provisions of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 make 
it clear that it would be a perversion of con- 
gressional intent to depict this act as a harm- 
less ordinance designed to legitimatize or 
even foster and encourage bank holding com- 
panies. The following points are significant: 

1. Acquisition of bank stock or assets. Pro- 
cedures are set forth whereby the Board of 
Governors cannot render a decision without 
first consulting the appropriate State author- 
ity or the Comptroller of the Currency. Spe- 
cific provisions of the act, previously dis- 
cussed, establish that the Congress was deeply 
concerned about the harmful effects of these 
acquisitions on competition and the public 
interest. 

2. Banning acquisitions across State lines: 
Acquisition of a bank located in a State other 
than where the holding company's principal 
operations are conducted is expressly forbid- 
den, unless specifically authorized by State 
law. 

3. Divestment of nonbanking organiza- 
tions: The act, recognizing the great poten- 
tial abuses inherent in combining banking 
with nonbanking enterprises, requires divest- 
ment within a specified time period. 

4. Registration of existing holding com- 
panies: The act requires registration with 
the Board of Governors of all information 
regarding the financial condition and opera- 
tions, management, and intercompany rela- 
tionship of all existing bank holding com- 
panies and their subsidiaries. This closed 
a previously existing loophole in the Banking 
Act of 1933. 

5. General powers given to Board of Gov- 
ernors: The Board of Governors is empowered 
to issue any regulations or orders, to require 
reports under oath and to examine holding 
companies and their affiliates whenever 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of the 
act. 

6. Forbidding intercompany borrowing: 
The act recognizes the possibility of abuses 
through financial manipulations within the 
holding company setup. It therefore forbids 
a subsidiary bank from investing in the secu- 
rities of the parent company, from making 
loans collateraled by such securities, or from 
extending credit to any subsidiary of the 
holding company. 

7. Responsibility of holding company of- 
ficers: The act specifies that officers, direc- 
tors or employees of a holding company are 
subject to the same severe penalties for 
falsification of records as would be the per- 
sonnel of member banks. 

It is in this setting that the facts of sec- 
tion 3 of the Banking Holding Company Act 
must be applied. 

Factor 1, the financial history and con- 
dition of the banks concerned: As the appli- 
cant amply demonstrates, the financial his- 
tory and condition of the 2 banks involved 
are sound. Apart from the merger histories 
of these 2 institutions, which has previously 
been described, there is little to be added to 
the facts presented by First National City 
Bank. Since both institutions are in a 
strong and profitable condition, the public 
interest does not. require in the least that 
their proposed alliance through the holding 
company device be approved. 

Factor 2, prospects of the 2 banks: From 
all appearances, the prosects of First National 
City Bank and County Trust Co., of White 
Plains, are excellent. Again, the applicant 
has shown that its own growth and earn- 
ings—as well as those of its proposed sub- 
sidiary—are good. Both institutions may be 
to benefit from the continued 


ex 
growth of population and income in New 
York State, with a resultant gain in the 


volume of business done by these 2 banks, 
The prospects of these institutions, there- 
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fore, are bright and offer no grounds what- 
ever why this application should be approved. 

Factor 3, character of management: 

Both First National City Bank and County 
Trust Co. are generally considered ade- 
quately managed banks, headed by experi- 
enced officers and guided by active boards of 
directors. Indeed, the successful operation of 
both banks as separate entities raises a ques- 
tion whether the imposition of yet another 
layer of management might not result in dis- 
economies, in a blunting of initiative, and in 
the creation of a superbureaucracy that 
might stifle the creative talents of top per- 
sonnel. Indications that undue size produce 
such effects—as evidenced by time-consum- 
ing and inefficient lending procedures—were 
given to the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee To Revise the Banking Law 
during its hearings. 

In sum, not only does present character of 
management fail to supply grounds why this 
application should be approved, but a pre- 
sumption that management might suffer calls 
for disapproval. 

Factor 4, convenience, needs, and welfare 
of the communities: 

The convenience, needs and welfare of the 
communities in the areas in which First Na- 
tional City Bank and County Trust Co, 
operate appear presently well served by bank- 
ing institutions, including the applicant and 
its intended subsidiary. Both these institu- 
tions offer a full and apparently adequate 
range of services to their customers even 
though their specialties differ. By volume of 
business, First National City Bank is not so 
much @ retail as far more importantly a 
wholesale bank which serves the national and 
international markets. The County Trust Co. 
of White Plains, by contrast, puts its major 
emphasis on retail banking. 

It is ri that certain services, such 
as facilities for international transactions, 
are more available at the First National City 
Bank than at the County Trust Co. But any 
such lack cannot be construed to prove an in- 
convenience to the residents of Westchester 
under the meaning of this act. There is no 
reason why such new services could not be 
added equally well—if a large enough de- 
mand existed in Westchester—without the 
proposed combination, 

Second, residents of Westchester are now 
within easy commuting distance of banks 
in New York City, including the First Na- 
tional City Bank, apart from the fact that 
they have access to any of the more spe- 
cialized services of city banks through the 
unique correspondent banking system. No 
compelling reason exists, therefore, why the 
convenience of residents of the area involved 
would demand the proposed holding com- 
pany plan. In the absence of such a posi- 
tive showing, disapproval would have to 
follow. 

There is no evidence showing benefits from 
the consolidation 

As for arguments in the application pur- 
porting to show resultant benefits of the 
merger, let me make these observations, 
There is not a shred of evidence that the 
First National City Bank made a prelimin- 
ary market research study or survey in order 
to learn where, how, and in what particu- 
lars the proposed merger would afford in- 
creased facilities to the borrowers and sav- 
ers of Westchester County. 

Not a single type of borrower was shown 
as being unable to get credit or as being 
unable to obtain it in whatever amounts 
needed for growth and development. 

Not a single business, industry, or enter- 
prise was cited as being stunted in diver- 
sification or growth for lack of adequate 
banking facilities, 

Not a single fact of any kind is adduced 
to show that anyone in Westchester County 
needs the personal and small-business sery- 
ices which in its application the First Na- 
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tional City Bank states it would be in a 
position to render. 

Not a whit of evidence is presented to 
show that the banking facilities of West- 
chester County, and specifically of the 
County Trust Co., have refused or been 
unable to grow as needed. On the contrary 
the actual growth is shown to be extra- 
ordinarily rapid, fully as rapid as the rate 
of suburbanization of population and busi- 
ness. 

Nor is there an iota of detail as to how the 
proposed merger would bring about “more 
economic and efficient operation.” On the 
contrary it is stated that “no change in man- 
agement is contemplated.” The application 
speaks of “continuity of able management” 
presumably facilitated by “access to person- 
nel and the training programs of the First 
National City Bank” without any evidence 
that a management survey had been made 
by the County Trust Co. resulting in a find- 
ing that after more than 40 years of rapid 
growth, it was experiencing such additional 
difficulty in recruiting management person- 
nel as to necessitate recourse to supposedly 
extra supplies of such talent in the First 
National City Bank. The application no- 
where Indicates why and wherein the free- 
enterprise method failed of bidding for per- 
sonnel from not only the graduates of dozens 
of banking and business schools but from the 
ranks of all the managerial personnel in all 
the banks of the country. 

Nor is there any proof given that “because 
of the great growth in deposits * * * the 
relationship of its | County Trust Co.] capital 
funds to its deposits is not so strongeas that 
of the First National Bank.” The ratio is 
different, as one might expect in a rapidly 
growing bank. But the application itself 
calls County Trust Co.'s financial condition 
sound. 

In short, one looks in vain for facts to show 
how the proposed merger will add strength, 
service, adequacy, diversification, or growth 
to the banking facilities that are forcefully 
demonstrated to be completely adequate in 
Westchester County. 


VI. FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD CONSIDERATION 
THIS TIME IS PREMATURE 


1. Determination should await completion 
of the Department of Justice investigation. 
As I have pointed out previously, the Anti- 
trust Division, Department of Justice, in 
view of its responsibilities under the anti- 
trust laws, is now conducting a full-scale 
investigation of the proposed transaction de- 
signed, among other things, to ascertain all 
the essential competitive facts. 

This means, in effect, that the Department 
of Justice, which has important antitrust 
responsibility here, is not satisfied with the 
status of the present record in respect to 
essential competitive facts. In this light, 
present Board determination would neces- 
sarily be premature and inappropriate. 

There is another important consideration. 
Should the Board approve the application on 
the basis of the present record, difficult, if 
not impossible, would be subsequent anti- 
trust prosecution by the Department of Jus- 
tice in the event it concluded the Celler- 
Kefauver amendment to section 7 of the 
Clayton Act had been transgressed. In this 
connection it must be borne in mind that 
the Federal Reserve Board has concurrent 
enforcement jurisdiction with the Attorney 
General under that act, so far as bank merger 
consolidations are concerned. Consequently, 
Justice Department suit challenging legality 
of the merger under the antitrust laws would 
undoubtedly be met with the contention that 
a coordinate enforcement agency had previ- 
ously considered the transaction in light of 
the antitrust laws and had granted approval. 
True, amended section 7 of the Clayton Act 
does not exempt Federal Reserve Board áp- 


AT 
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proval from the reach of the antitrust laws. 
Yet, from a practical standpoint, the court 
would unquestionably place great emphasis 
on the fact that the Federal Reserve Board— 
an agency having enforcement authority over 
bank consolidations similar to that of the 
Attorney General—had registered approval. 
Therefore, irrespective of the inadequacy of 
the present record, there is very real danger 
that Board approval might well immunize 
this transaction from subsequent antitrust 
prosecution.* 

The conclusion is inescapable, in sum, that 
in order to ayoid the possibility of vitiating 
Department of Justice investigation into this 
matter, it is incumbent for the Board to de- 
fer consideration until such time as the De- 
partment has completed its inquiry and has 
made definite recommendations to the Board 
as to the proposal’s legality or illegality. 

2. In view of New York State legislative 
action the matter is not ripe for determina- 
tion: On January 29, 1957, the Legislature of 
the State of New York adopted legislation 
amending the banking laws of that State so 
as to prohibit any bank holding company 
from acquiring any bank located across the 
district prescribed for branch banks or, 
stated otherwise, to permit bank holding 
company expansion within the State only in 
accordance with the branch banking laws of 
State. This measure, which was signed by 
the Governor of New York on the same date, 
is effective until May 1, 1957. 

Under these circumstances, the present 
proceeding is moot owing to the fact that 
Board approval between now and May 1 at 
least, can have no binding effect. This is be- 
cause the transaction is barred under State 
law. 

Against this background, proper procedure 
dictates that the Board conduct hearings in 
this case only at such time as its mandate 
can be me: gful—not when favorable 
Board decision is a futile gesture. Unless 
such procedure is followed, the proceeding 
here becomes one to explore issues that are 
beyond the Board’s ability to resolve defi- 
nitively, rather than a quasi-judicial pro- 
ceeding to decide a case or controversy. 

APPENDIX A-1 
JanvaRy 9, 1957. 
Mr. C. CANBY BALDERSTON, 
Vice Chairman, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BALDERSTON: I appreciate very 
much your letter of January 7 concerning 
my testifying in the course of hearings be- 
fore the Board regarding the First National 
City Bank of New York proposal to create a 
holding company which would in turn ac- 
quire the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. of 
New York and County Trust Co. of White 
Plains, N. Y. The arrangements you have 
indicated are quite satisfactory. 

I am enclosing for your information a 
copy of a statement I have presented before 
the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee to revise the banking law which 
bears in part on this proposal and I direct 
your attention particularly to pages 10 and 
11 dealing with the applicability of section 
7 of the Clayton Act as amended by the 
Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950. 

In light of the express requirements of sec- 
tion 11 of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, I was more than a little surprised that 
the Board in formulating the issues to be 
resolved by the examiner did not include 
as one of the questions whether or not the 
effect of the First National City plan may be 
substantially to lessen competition or to 
create a monopoly in any section. 

Parenthetically, I am sure that the Board 
is familiar with the fact that the 1950 Celler- 
Kefauver Act changed the standards of Clay- 
ton Act section 7. Previously that section 
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predicated illegality on whether the effect 
of such acquisition may be to substantially 
lessen competition between the corporation 
whose stock is so acquired and the corpora- 
tion making the acquisition. In contrast the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment established a 
less restrictive test and based illegality on 
whether the effect of the acquisition may be 
substantially to lessen competition in any 
section of the country. 

In light of these considerations, I would 
appreciate your advising me as to whether 
the Board contemplates a direction to the 
examiner in the First National City Bank 
case that he determine whether or not the 
effect of transaction may be such as to be 
proscribed by the Celler-Kefauyer Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
CELLER, 
Chairman, 


— 


APPENDIX A-2 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, January 18, 1957. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D)C. 

Dear MR. CELLER: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 9, 1957, with reference to 
the hearing regarding the formation of a 
bank holding company involving the First 
National City Bank of New York, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. of New York, and County 
Trust Co., of White Plains, New York, and 
enclosing a copy of your statement on Jan- 
uary 7, 1957, before the Joint Legislative 
Committee To Revise the Banking Law of 
New York. We are pleased that the arrange- 
ments outlined In our letter of January 7 
with respect to the time of your testifying 
at the hearing are satisfactory, 

Section 11 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 provides that nothing therein 
shall be interpreted as approving any action 
which may be in violation of the existing 
law, nor is anything herein to constitute a 
defense to any action or proceeding on ac- 
count of any prohibited antitrust action or 
conduct. Also, as you indicate, under the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment to section 7 of 
the Clayton Act the test is whether the 
effect of the acquisiton may be substantially 
to lessen competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly in any section of the country. 

Section 3 (c) of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act requires the Board, in passing up- 
on each application by a bank holding com- 
pany for approval of its acquisition of bank 
stock, to consider certain specific factors, 
including whether or not the effect of the 
proposed acquisition would be to expand 
the size or extent of the holding-company 
system beyond limits consistent with the 
public interest and the preservation of com- 
petition in the field of banking. The con- 
cept involved in this factor Is a broad one, 
and in the Board's opinion adequate con- 
sideration of the facts in this regard neces- 
sarily involves consideration of the stand- 
ards mentioned in section 7 of the Clayton 
Act—that is, whether in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country the 
effect of such acquisition might be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or to tend 
to create a monopoly. 

In the circumstances, it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to refer specifically in the 
order for hearing to the standards of the 
Clayton Act or to give specific instructions 
to the hearing examiner on the subject. 
You may be assured that the Board in its 
consideration of this matter will take into 
account all pertinent factors, including 
whether the proposed transactions might in- 
volve a violation of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act or other statutes, 

Sincerely, 
C. CANBY BALDERSTON, 
z Vice Chairman. 
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APPENDIX B-1 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, November 21, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM McCCHESNEY s Iles 
Board of Governors oj the 
Federai Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CHAIRMAN MARTIN: The Division's 
attention has recently been erie the 

roposed formation of a bank ho com- 
y by the First National City Bank of 
New York and the County Trust Co, of White 
Plains, N. ¥. In connection with the Divi- 
sion’s responsibility to enforce the antitrust 
laws, this matter is of some interest to us. 

Our understanding of the responsibilities 
of the Board of Governors under the recently 
enacted Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, 
as well as the Clayton Act, prompts us to 
defer our consideration of this matter until 
some determination is made by your agency. 
We would of course appreciate being advised 
of any contemplated action which the Board 
of Governors intends to take on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 
APPENDIX B-2 
NoveMBER 29, 1956. 
Mr. Vicror R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust 
Division, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, C. 

Drar Mr. Hansen: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of November 21, 1956, 
with reference to the application to the 
Board of Governors for the formation of a 
bank-holding company involving the First 
National City Bank of New York, the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York, 
and the County Trust Co., of White Plains, 
ote a 

On November 14, 1956. the Board asked 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
superintendent of banks of the State of New 
York to submit within 30 days any advice 
and recommendations that they may wish 
to offer with respect to this matter. There- 
after the Board will determine whether a 
hearing will be held on this application, If 
50, we will be pleased to advise you and 
notice of the hearing will be published in 
the Federal Register. 

Very truly yours. 
Wm. McC. MARTIN, Jr. 


APPENDIX B-3 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, December 11, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM MCCHESNEY MARTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MrR. CHAIRMAN: This acknowledges 
your letter of November 29, 1956, concern- 
ing the application of the First National City 
Bank of New York, the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York, and the County 
Trust Company of White Plains, New York, 
to form a bank holding company. 

We appreciate your advice that, should 
the Board of Governors determine to hold a 
hearing on this matter, you will give us 
notice. In the event the Board determines 
not to hold a hearing, we would also appre- 
ciate being advised in advance of the Board's 
ultimate decision to approve or disapprove 
the application. 

As you know, our responsibilities under 
the antitrust laws require us to remain con- 
versant with this matter. It would be help- 
ful, therefore, and might avoid a duplica- 
tion of work by two different agencies on 
the same matter, if you would be able to 
furnish us with any basic competitive in- 
formation you have collected or compiled 
Telating to these banks and to the competi- 
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tive aspects generally of this proposed con- 
solidation. 

If you believe it would be desirable to dis- 
cuss any of the problems arising from our 
respective responsibilities on this matter, we 
would be happy to confer with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
T Victor R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 

Antitrust Division. 


APPENDIX B-4 
DECEMBER 26, 1956. 
Mr. Victor R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust 
Division, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Hansen: This refers to your let- 
ter of December 11, 1956, with further refer- 
ence to the applications under the Bank 
Holding mpany Act for the formation of 
certain k holding companies involving 
the First National City Bank, of New York, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., of New York, 
and County Trust Co., of White Plains, N. Y. 

The Board has now ordered a public hear- 
ing in this matter, and there is enclosed for 
your information a copy of the order for such 
hearing, as it will appear in the Federal 
Register in due course. I enclose copies of 
letters received from the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Superintendent of Banks 
of New York, dated, respectively, December 
13, 1956, and December 12, 1956, expressing 
their views with reference to these applica- 
tions. 

In response to your request for any basic 
competitive information we have relating to 
this matter, I am enclosing a copy of the 
applications filed with the Board and of the 
attachments thereto. 

The Board or its staff would be glad to 
discuss any phase of this matter with you 
at any time that you should wish to do so. 
Also, in the event that you should wish to 
have a representative of the Department of 
Justice submit testimony at the hearing, it 
will be appreciated if you will advise the 
Board in order that a convenient time may 
be arranged for such testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. CANBY BALDERSTON, 
Vice Chairman. 
APPENDIX B-5 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, January 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in -re- 
sponse to your letter of December 26, 1956, 
concerning the application of the National 
City Bank of New York, the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., of New York, and the County 
Trust Co., of White Plains, N. Y., to form 
a bank holding company. We note that a 
hearing on this matter has been scheduled 
for January 24, 1957. 

The basic competitive information sub- 
mitted with your letter indicates that both 
First National City Bank, of New York, and 
County Trust Co., of White Plains, are bank- 
ing institutions of considerable size and im- 
portance. First National City Bank of New 
York is the largest commercial bank in New 
York City in terms of resources, and the sec- 
ond largest in terms of deposits, loans, and 
number of banking offices. County Trust Co., 
of White Plains, is the largest in Westchester 
County on the basis of the same factors, and 
in all important respects appears to be at 
least two times as large as its next competi- 
tor. On the basis of these facts, it is our 
view that our responsibilities in the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws require this De- 
partment to investigate the matter fully in 
an effort to ascertain all the essential com- 
petitive facts, In this connection we think it 
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significant that section 11 of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 specifically pre- 
serves the applicability of the antitrust laws. 

We would be glad to discuss the matter 
further with you. It is our intention, how- 
ever, to institute an immediate investigation 
of this matter. The Department cannot say 
at this time that it desires to submit testi- 
mony in your hearing since our full inves- 
tigation has not as yet been undertaken, If 
possible, however, we would like to reserve 


-the right at least to file a brief or other state- 


ment at a later date. 
Sincerely yours, 
VICTOR R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney. General, 
Antitrust Division, 
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JANUARY 18, 1957, 
The Honorable Vicror R. HANSEN, 

Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust 
Division. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. HANSEN: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of January 11, 1957, 
with regard to the forthcoming hearing in- 
volving the application of the First National 
City Bank, of New York, and others to form 
a bank holding company. You advise that 
it is your view that your responsibilities in 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws re- 
quire the Department of Justice to inves- 
tigate this matter fully in an effort to ascer- 
tain all the essential competitive facts and 
that it is your intention to institute an 
immediate investigation. We note that the 
Department cannot say at ths time that it 
desires to submit testimony in the hearing 
but, if possible, would like to reserve the 
right to file a brief or other statement at 
a later date. We will be very glad to have 
you submit a statement or file a brief at 
the appropriate time if you should decide 
to do so. In the meantime, the Board or 


Ats staff will be glad to be of any assistance 


it can to the Department in connection with 
any aspects of this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr, 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, January 29, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM MCCHESNEY Ji, 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Enclosed is a copy 
of a letter sent by this Department to Mr. 
James S. Rockefeller, president of the First 
National City Bank of New York, on January 
25, 1957. 

This communication is being forwarded to 
you so that you may have some idea of the 
nature and scope of our investigation of the 
proposal for the formation of a bank holding 
company by the First National City Bank of 
New York, the City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
and the County Trust Co., of White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division, 
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JANUARY 25, 1957. 
Mr. James S. ROCKEFELLER, 
President, First National City Bank of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. ROCKEFELLER: In connection with 
our responsibilities to enforce the antitrust 
laws, we have taken note of the proposal 
for the formation of a bank holding com- 
pany by the First National City Bank of 
New York, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., and 
County Trust Co., of White Plains, N. Y. To 
properly evaluate the effect of the forma- 
tion of this bank holding company in light 


er 
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of the antitrust laws, we would appreciate 
your supplying us with the following in- 
formation: 


*See application First New York Corp. 
before Federal Reserve Bank (November 5, 
1956), exhibit D, p. 4. 

1. Copies of the minutes of the meetings * First National City Bank operates 74 do- 
of the boards of directors of the First Na- mestic branch offices in New York City and 65 
tional City Bank, City Bank Farmers Trust foreign branches located in 22 foreign coun- 
Co, and County Trust Co. regarding the tries. 
contemplated formation of the holding *See statement, Superintend@pt of Banks 
company. of State of New. York, pt, Ii hearings, House 

2. Extent of activity of the three bank- Antitrust c ttee on Current Anti- 
ing institutions in such nonbanking Sp STET Problems (84th Cong., Ist sess.), pp. 
tions as pensions ‘sonal trusts, - 1993-96. 
porate trusts, and bond transactions, speci- * County. Trfist Co. has 38 branch offices or 
fying the nature or type of service ren- about 47 percent of all commercial bank of- 
dered, operating income received from each fices in Westchester County. 
type of service, the amount or percent each *S. Rept. 1095 (84th Cong., ist seas), p. 10. 
itemized operating income represents in the *Id., p. 19. 
total operating income for each bank, and #15 U. S. C. 18. Sec. 7, as amended, €x- 
clients or customers of each of these serv- empts mergers approved by a number of Fed- 
ices common to County Trust Co. and the eral} regulatory agencies, such as the Civil 
First National City Bank and/or City Bank Aeronautics Board, the Federal Communica- 
Farmers Trust Co. tions Commission, etc. However, it does not 

3. Extent of activity of the three bank- exempt mergers, such as the one proposed 
ing institutions in lending operations, either here, approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 
alone or in participation with other banks Hence, from a technical standpoint, Board 
so designated and identified, giving the cate- approval would not insulate from antitrust 
gory (brokers’, construction, installment, prosecution an acquisition under the Bank 
commercial, and other personal or business Holding Company Act. 
loans) and type or p of the loans, the 115 U.S. C.21. 
number and general location of respective 12 15 U. S. C. 25. 
borrowers for each type of loan, the amount 3 There is no question that present sec. 1 
loaned by category and type or purpose, the oovers a holding company’s acquisition 
nuriber of borrowers in common between of stock in other corporations. Indeed, the 
County Trust Co. and the First National rimary reason for originally enacting sec. 7 
City Bank and/or City Bank Farmers Trust was to deal with such transactions. ‘This 
Co. is demonstrated by the following lan- 

4. Extent of activity of the three banking of a House Committee on the Judiciary 
institutions in deposit operations, giving the report, dated May 6, 1914, which recom- 
amount of each category of deposit (domes- mended passage of the Clayton Act (H. Rept. 
tic and foreign pcg et sana gnes 627, 63d Cong., sess.) : 
and time deposits), the num Sagon “Sec. 8 (now sec. 7 of the Clayton Act 
eral location of depositors under each cate- Gals ae i Siemans pied ae 
gory, the charge for servicing i seid a holding company, which is a common favor- 
counts and interest paid on savings deposits, ite method of promoting monopoly. Hold- 
the number of depositors in common be- ing company is a term generally understood 
tween County Trust Co. and the First Na- _ to mean a company that holds the stock of 
tional Ey Bank and/or City Bank Farmers Snother company or companies, but as we 
Trust Co, o a 

5. Extent of activity of the three banking Seats as peace EL AEA ESA 
institutions in such nonbanking fields as Stocks of other companies. It has usually 
real estate, insurance, mutual investment fssued its own shares in exchange for these 
funds, etc., specifying the nature or wypo ot stocks and is a means of holding under one 
business transacted in each category, the control the competing companies whose 
amount of operating income received from stocks are thus acquired. As thus defined 
each category, and the amount or percent of a holding company is an abomination, and 
operating income each of these nonbanking in our judgment is a mere incorporated form 
activities represents in the total operating Tor the old-fashioned- trust.” 
income of each bank, and clients or cus- “H. Rept. 1191 (81st Cong., Ist sess.), 
tomers of these nonbanking activities in 
common between County Trust Co. and the 
First National City Bank and/or City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. ` 

6. Indicate the nature and extent of sery- 
ices the proposed holding company will fur- 
nish to its constituent banks. 

7. Indicate for each of the three 
institutions its legal or equitable stock 
asset interest or ownership in otber banks, 
financial institutions or commercial enter- 
prises, specifying as to the amount and type 
of interest and the nature of such busi- 
nesses. 

If, in certain instances, exact details or 
amounts requested are not readily avail- 
able, estimates, so indicated, will be satis- 
factory for our purposes. 

Should you or your counsel desire to sub- 
mit this information personally here in 
Washington rather than by mail, please feel 
free to contact Mr. Ephraim Jacobs, Chief, 
Legislation and Clearance Section, to ar- 
range a mutually convenient time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division, 


= Id., p. 8. In view of this new test of 
illegality, no longer apposite is Transamerica 
v. Board of Governors of Federal Reserve 
Board (206 F. (2d) 163 (CA 3, 1953) ); certi- 
oria denied (346 U. S. 901 (1953)). In that 
case Transamerica had acquired control of 
or 48 banks with 645 offices in 5 Western States. 
The Board found—and its finding was not 
challenged in the court—that the area of 
competition was largely the local commu- 
nity. The Board made no effort to prove the 
existence of competition between any of the 
acquired banks in any local community, and, 
in fact, rejected evidence on that issue. Fur- 
thermore, of the 48 acquired banks, 38 were 
located in communities where there were no 
other acquired banks. The court held that 
since there was no competition between ac- 
quiring and acquired corporations to begin 
with, the Board’s finding of a sec. 7 vio- 
lation must be rejected. 

“Id., p. 8. 

1S, Rept. 1775 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), p. 5. 

“See International Shoe Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (280 U. 8. 291 (1930)); 
United States v. Republic Steel Corp. (11 F. 
Supp. 177 (N. D. Ohio, 1935)). Old sec. 
7 made illegal stock acquisitions where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition between “the corporation whose stock 
is * * * acquired and the corporation mak- 


' 3 Public Law 511 (84th Cong., 2d sess.). 
*Sec. 105, New York Banking Law. 
212 U. S. C, section 36, 
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ing the acquisition.” A literal reading of 
this provision could prohibit virtually all 
stock acquisitions of competing concerns 
even those which had but minimal economic 
significance. In all probability the courts 
reverted to the Sherman Act test of looking 
at actual and immediate effects so as to avoid 
the literal sweep of this provision. 

*S. Rept. 1775 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), 
pp. 4-6. 

% It is fundamental that the antitrust laws 
are designed to protect not only existing 
competition but potential competition as 
well. As the Circuit Court stated in United 
States v. Patterson (59 F. 280, 283 (1893)), 
“Neither the letter of the statute nor its 
purpose distinguishes between strangling a 
commerce which has been born and prevent- 
ing the birth of a commerce which does not 


z In determining what market factors may 
be relevant in ascertaining the probable 
competitive consequences of any particular 
merger, see Report of the Attorney General's 
National Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws (March 31, 1955), pp. 125-127. 

= Cited supra, note 14. 

= Joel B. Dirlam and Alfred E. Kahn, Fair 
Competition: The Law and Economics of 
Antitrust Policy, Cornell University Press, 
1954, p. 1943. 

* Cited supra, Note 17.` 

= CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 23, 1956, p. 

6046. 
* Note that recent mergers in New York 
City showed the chain effect. In 6 months, 
the 5 largest banks raised their share from 
58 percent to 67 percent of New York City's 
total. 

* Exhibit D, p. 4. 

*12 U. S. C., sec. 1 et seq. 

*S. Doc. 173 (75th Cong., 3d sess.). 

™ Reply brief of counsel for the Board of 
Governors, November 9, 1951, in the Trans- 
america proceedings. = 

a Cited supra, note 15. 

= Hearings before House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on H. R. 2764 to pro- 
vide for the control and regulation of bank 
holding companies (84th Cong., lst sess.), 
pp. 13-14. 

=H, Rept. No. 609 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), 
pp. 1-2. 

* See letter, Victor R. Hansen, Assistant 
Attorney General, Antitrust Division, to 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Board, January 
11, 1957, appendix B-5. - v 

= This situation is unlike United States o 
America v. Radio Corporation of America an 
National Broadcasting Co. (Civil No. 21743, 
ED Penn.) filed December 4, 1956. In -that 
case the Department of Justice challenged 
as in violation of the antitrust laws an ex- 
change of television stations previously Áp- 
proved by the Federal Communications , 
Commission. The distinction between that 
situation and the one involved here is that 
the Federal Communications Commission, in 
contrast to the Federal Reserve Board, has 
no antitrust enforcement responsibility. 
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